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PREFACE. 


The  fact  that  no  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  has  heen  written 
in  the  English  language,  is  a  suflficient  excuse,  if  apology  be 
needed,  for  the  publication  of  the  following  pages.     No  doubt, 
there  are  to  be  found  valuable  notices  of  the  Saint  in  biographical 
dictionaries  and  encyclopsedias ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  are 
confined  to  a  dry  statement  of.  facts  and  of  dates,  and  do  not 
attempt — for  it  would  be  out  of  place — to  put  together  more  than 
the  rough  framework,  upon  which  a  biography  might  be  built. 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  this  respect,  are  better  off  than 
ourselves.     Touron,  with  his  pious  orthodoxy;  Werner,  with  his 
store  of  literary  information;    and  Frigerio,  with  his  genuine 
Italian  devotion — each  of  these  admirable  men  has  done  for  his 
respective  country  that  which  the  present  author  is  wishful  to  do 
for  England.     Nor  has  the  desideratum  been  supplied  even  by 
translations.     Works  which  stand  well  in  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written,  with  no  fault  whatever  on  their  part,  will  often 
hardly  bear  translation.     Werner,   whose  three  heavy  volumes 
contain  a  rich  mine  of  interesting  material,  does  not  aim  at  popu- 
larity;   Touron's   flowing   sentences   and  religious   disquisitions 
would  almost  weary  in  an  English  dress ;  whilst  Frigerio,  were  he 
to  lose  the  naive  simplicity  of  his  beautiful  and  graceful  Italian, 
would  be  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  charm.     As  for 
Tocco,  or  S.  Antoninus,  or  Gibelli,  their  labours  on  the  life  of  the 
Angelical  occupy  so  small  a  space,  that,  were  they  all  bound 
together  in  one  book,  they  would  only  then  form  a  very  meagre 
volume.     It  is  true  that  Bareille's  "  Histoire  de  Saitii  Thomas 
d Aquin''  has  run  through  four  editions  in  the  Frenah,  and  very 
probably  it  might  find  many  readers  were  it  cast  into  an  English 
form ;  though,  in  reality,  it  can  hardly  be  considered  much  more 
than  a  summary  of  Touron's  larger  and   more  original  work. 
Translations  are,  at  their  highest,  but  second-best;  and  the  trans- 
lation of  an  abridgment,  however  successfully  such  a  resume  may 
have  been  effected,  would  scarcely  satisfy,  either  the  intelligent 
reader,  or  a  writer  who  entertains  a  genuine  admiration  for  the 
subject  of  his  labours, 
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Then,  again,  the  author  has  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  written,  so  as  to 
content  the  mind  of  an  educated  man — of  one  who  seeks  to 
measure  the  reach  of  principle,  and  the  influence  of  saintly  genius 
— without  embracing  a  considerably  wider  field  of  thought  than 
has  been  deemed  necessary  by  those  who  have  aimed  more  at 
composing  a  book  of  edifying  reading,  than  at  displaying  the 
genesis  and  development  of  truth,  and  the  impress  of  a  master- 
mind upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  has  always  appeared  to 
him,  that  one  of  the  most  telling  influences  exerted  by  the  doctor- 
saints  of  God,  has  been  that  of  rare  intellectual  power  in  con- 
fronting and  controlling  the  passions  and  the  mental  aberrations 
of  epochs,  as  well  as  of  blinded  and  swerving  men.  Their  unaf- 
fected piety,  their  spotlessness  of  conscience,  their  frank  sim- 
plicity, their  beautiful  self-distrust,  their  faith  in  the  unseen,  their 
divine  unselfishness,  their  sovereign  devotion  to  the  Crucified; 
all  these  form,  as  it  were,  the  soil  out  of  which  their  far-reaching 
influence  springs.  Keen  illumination  of  reason,  deep  vision, 
penetrating  discrimination,  calm  judgment,  elasticity  of  mind, 
and  high  rectitude  of  will — what  are  these  but  the  manifestations 
of  a  highly  cultivated  moral  nature,  and  the  divinely-fashioned 
instruments  for  carrying  into  execution  some  giant  intellectual 
work  ?  The  richer  the  earth,  the  deeper  and  firmer  the  roots,  so 
much  the  more  spreading  the  branches — so  much  the  more  choice 
and  plentiful  the  fruit.  The  devotedness,  and  prayer,  and 
penance,  of  the  saints — their  private,  personal  actions — are  replete, 
it  need  not  be  urged,  with  the  profoundest  instruction.  But  a 
saint  is  not  a  man  who  merely  loves  God  alone:  he  is  a  man  who 
is  full  of  the  force  and  light  of  heaven ;  and  who,  through  the 
intensity  of  his  charity  towards  his  Maker,  loves  mankind,  with 
the  tenderness  and  with  the  strength  of  God.  To  pretend  to 
write  the  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  then  simply  to  narrate 
the  history  of  his  private  character; — to  speak  of  his  humility,  his 
gift  of  coniemplation,  his  love  of  solitude,  his  ecstatic  devotion, 
his  balance  of  mind — of  his  gentleness,  and  purity,  and  patience 
— of  his  judgment  and  his  genius;  and  to  be  content  with  doing 
this,  would  be  very  otiose — it  would  be,  in  point  of  fact,  to  give 
no  adequate  account  of  him  at  all.  True  enough,  all  he  had,  and 
all  he  did,  sprang  from  the  purest  fount  of  his  boundless  charity; 
but  that  is  no  reason — rather  the  reverse — why  we  should  be  satis- 
fied simply  with  gazing  down  into  the  crystal  stream;  why  we 
should  neglect  or  ignore  the  spreading  circle  of  richness  and 
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variety,  of  bud  and  blossom,  springing  up  within  the  generous 
sweep  of  its  vivifying  influence.  He  who  merely  contemplates 
the  beautifulness  of  charity  in  the  saints  of  Grod,  and  fails  to 
appreciate  love's  power,  will  never  fairly  comprehend  what  true 
love  is ;  will  hardly  realize  how  the  saints  were  mighty  pillars,  as 
well  as  dazzling  lights — were  levers  which  could  lift  the  world, 
as  well  as  lovely  figures,  gracefully  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ. 
No:  love  is  power,  love  is  knowledge,  love  is  strength.  That 
Love  which  endured  the  shame,  and  bore  the  Cross,  and  which 
subjugated  sin  and  death,  and  embraced  the  world  itself  within 
its  mighty  arms,  does  not  lose  its  vigour,  or  its  grasp,  or  its 
magic,  when  energizing  in  the  saints.  Love  is  not  efleminate :  it 
stands  bravely  forward,  and  smiles,  with  the  serenity  of  heaven, 
on  the  terrors  of  the  earth  ;  it  is  armed  of  God,  and  goes  forth 
with  rapidity  to  do  God's  work ;  it  is  eminently  operative,  tough, 
valiant,  strong,  and,  when  the  struggle  comes,  overpowering  in 
its  onset,  as  it  is  overwhelming  in  its  victory. 

Assuredly,  many  noble  men  and  gentle  women  have  passed 
through  their  course,  leading  a  life  of  loneliness,  and  dedicating 
their  faculties  to  the  practice  of  prayer  and  contemplation; 
seemingly  doing  little  good  in  general  society,  or  in  the  hearts  of 
their  fellow-men : — doubtless ;  for  man  cannot  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  grace,  nor  can  he  put  his  finger  on  the  benediction 
accorded,  or  the  curse  averted,  or  the  vocation  given,  or  the 
temptation  braved,  or  the  error  rectified,  or  the  vain  philosophy 
crushed,  or  the  truth  expanded  and  confirmed,  through  the 
influence  of  the  hidden  lives  of  holy  solitaries.  But,  because  we 
cannot  hit  upon  the  secret  springs,  because  we  cannot  fix  our 
eyes  on  the  invisible  mechanism  of  the  vast  machine,  on  that 
account,  it  would  not  be  philosophical  to  conclude  that,  therefore, 
no  such  things  exist.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  desert  to 
draw  out  examples  of  the  visible  action  of  virtue  on  the  world. 
What  some  effect  hidden  away  with  God,  others  achieve  in  the 
open  light  of  day.  What  some  have  wrought  behind  the  veil, 
others  have  displayed  in  sight  of  all  the  people.  If  S.  Anthony 
and  S,  Pachomius  have  left  little  trace  of  their  labours  outside 
the  wilderness,  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  have  made,  their  en- 
during mark  on  the  broad  face  of  the  busy  world.  If  the  prayer 
of  the  pure  and  graceful  virgin,  or  the  aspirations  of  the  lonely 
widow,  made  the  dew  descend,  and  no  man  could  tell  the  reason 
why;  the  learned  Doctor-Saint,  at  all  events,  as  well  as  the 
Apostle  and  the  martyr,   gives  his  bold  witness  to  truth,  and 
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daz;?;les  mankind  witli  the  fire  wliicli  lives  within  him,  and  which, 
from  time  to  time,  flashes  forth  upon  the  world. 

The  object  which  the  author  of  these  pages  has  proposed  to 
himself  is  this;  to  unfold  before  the  reader's  mind  the  far-reach- 
ing and  many-sided  influence  of  heroic  sanctity,  when  manifested 
by  a  man  of  massive  mind,  of  sovereign  genius,  and  of  sagacious 
judgment;  and  then  to  remind  him,  that,  as  the  fruit  hangs 
from  the  branches,  so,  genius  of  command,  and  steadiness  of 
view,  and  unswervingness  of  purpose,  are  naturally  conditioned 
by  a  certain  moral  habit  of  heart  and  head;  that  purity, 
reverence,  adoration,  love,  are  the  four  solid  corner-stones  on 
which  that  Pharos  reposes,  which,  when  all  about  it,  and  far 
beyond  it,  is  darkness  and  confusion,  stands  up  in  the  midst,  as 
the  representative  of  order,  and  as  the  minister -of  light,  and  as 
the  token  of  Salvation. 

Now,  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  was  emphatically  a  great  and 
shining  light.  To  write  his  life,  is  not  so  much  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  his  personal  history,  as  to  display  the  stretch  of  his 
power,  and  the  character  of  his  influence.  Indeed,  few  of  the 
great  cardinal  thinkers  of  the  world  have  left  much  private  his- 
tory to  record.  Self  was  hidden  in  the  splendour  of  the  light 
which  bursts  out  from  it — just  as  the  more  brilliant  the  flame,  so 
much  the  more  unseen  is  the  lamp  in  which  it  burns.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  more  wide-spread  the  influence  which  such 
men  as  these  exert,  so  much  the  wider  must  be  the  range  taken 
by  the  writer  over  the  field  of  history,  and  theology,  and 
philosophy,  if  he  wishes  adequately  to  delineate  the  action  of  their 
lives.  The  private  history  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  could  be  con- 
veniently written  in  fifty  pages,  whilst  his  full  biography  would 
certainly  occupy  many  thousand  pages. 

Fixing  the  thirteenth  century  as  a  stand-point,  and  taking  S. 
Thomas  as  a  centre,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  fully  to  take  in  his 
power,  must  range  round  a  wide  circumference — must  stretch 
into  the  past,  till  it  fixes  itself  upon  the  initial  efforts  of  the 
gentle  and  constraining  Benedictine  principle — till  it  descries 
the  mighty  workings  of  contemplation  and  of  adoring  love,  of 
purity  and  of  reverence,  under  the  garb  of  the  monk,  as  he 
gradually  introduces  into  society  the  mastership  of  just  authority, 
and  the  principle  of  true  respect.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  influence 
of  the  Angelical  could  be  retrospective,  or  could  have  affected,  in 
any  way,  the  ages  which  preceded  him;  of  course  not:  but  in 
order  intelligently  to  comprehend  his  action  on  the  mind  of  his 


own  day,  and  of  the  days  which  succeeded  it,  the  main  tendencies 
of  liuman  thought  must  be  clearly  grasped,  and  understood,  as 
they  displayed  themselves  before  they  came  in  contact  with  his 
influence — ^just  as  the  action  of  a  prism  upon  rays  of  light  cannot 
be  comprehended  until  the  experimentalist  is  able  to  compare 
them  under  three  difierent  conditions,  namely:  as  they  display 
themselves  before  coming  in  contact  with  it;  during  contact 
with  it;  and  after  they  have  passed  through  it. 

And,  indeed,  to  omit  mention  of  the  Benedictine  principle, 
would  be  to  manifest  great  ignorance  of  the  aption  of  the  highest 
form  of  truth  upon  mankind.  The  mastership  of  authority  and 
reverence,  springing  out  of  the  school  of  quies,  did  not  cease  to 
exert  a  considerable  influence,  after  the  dominant  power  of  tlie 
monastic  body  had  nearly  disappeared — or,  at  least,  had  given 
place  to  a  more  contentious  and  aggressive  form  of  religious  life. 
The  Platonic,  synthetical,  and  mystic  spirit  of  the  Patriarch  of 
western  monks — a  spirit  which  came  straight  from  the  side  of 
Christ,  and  animated  the  early  and  patristic  Church,  had  by  no 
means  expired  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But  it  was  gradually 
losing  its  position  and  ascendency.  The  highly-coloured  and 
exciting  elements  of  thought,  introduced  from  the  East,  through 
the  Crusades;  the  philosophical  mysticism  of  Egypt,  and  the 
dreams  of  India;  the  importation, into  Europe — into  France,  and 
Italy,  and  England — of  the  neoplatonism,  and  gnosticism,  and 
pantheism,  and  naturalism  of  the  Arabian  commentators  on 
Aristotle ;  and  then,  the  heat  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
dialectical  methods  of  disputations;  and  finally,  the  rise,  in 
opulent  cities,  of  great  emporiums  of  knowledge — of  large  uni- 
versities, filled  with  the  youth  of  every  land,  and  with  professors 
of  almost  every  hue — caused  men  to  lose  their  taste  for  the 
solitary  Abbey  hidden  away  amongst  the  hills,  with  its  psalmody, 
and  manual  work,  and  unexciting  study.  A  new  element  had 
been  introduced  into  society.  It  brought  with  it  its  advantages, 
but  it  also  introduced  corresponding  dangers.  The  free  play  of 
the  mind,  upon  delicate  and  sacred  subjects,  encouraged  a  spirit 
of  rationalism ;  and  the  license  of  the  schools  helped  to  foster  an 
irreverent  frame  of  mind.  Throughout  the  history  of  mankind — 
in  the  annals  of  every  thinking  race — we  find  that  two  contests 
have  ever  been  going  on :  the  principle  of  faith  is  ever  menaced 
by  the  overweening  arrogance  of  reason;  and  pride  is  ever 
waging  war  with  reverence.  It  was  so  amongst  the  Arabians ;  so 
it  was,  too,  amongst  the  Jews;  so  was  it,  also,  in  the  Paris  schools 
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of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  so  it  is  at  this  clay  amongst  our- 
selves. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  this  antagonism  may  be  said  to  have 
attained  its  maximutn.  The  confusion,  and  the  excitement,  and 
the  clash  of  the  contest,  had  begun  before  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
arena;  but  the  fight  was  by  no  means  over:  the  forces  on  both 
sides  had  deployed,  and  a  general  engagement  was  being  carried 
on.  All  depended  upon  him  who  held  the  supreme  command: 
fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth,  the  man  of  the  hour  was  not 
wanting.  The  Angelical  had  been  prepared,  it  would  seem,  by  a 
singular  Providence,  for  directing  the  advance  of  truth,  and  right, 
and  order;  he  it  was  who  had  to  introduce  the  calming  and 
steadying  temper  of  S.  Benedict,  into  the  midst  of  the  bewilder- 
ments of  the  schools.  And,  for  achieving  this  end,  his  character 
had  received  a  special  training.  His  family  had  been  intimately 
bound  up  Avitli  the  traditions  of  the  past.  His  uncle  was  a  Bene- 
dictine Abbot;  he,  as  a  boy,  had  himself  been  a  Benedictine 
monk;  and  he  had  imbibed  potent  draughts  of  the  monastic 
reverential  spirit — of  monastic  largeness,  and  self-control,  while 
living  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  metropolis  of  Benedictine 
glories.  Thus  equipped,  he  joined  the  new  society,  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Church  to  confront  the  intellectual 
anarchies,  and  social  revolutions,  which  where  threatening  the 
world — thus  prepared,  he  entered  the  active,  and  chivalrous  Order 
of  S.  Dominic;  and,  with  a  sword  and  a  lance,  fashioned  out  of 
Greek  metal,  and  with  a  strong  arm,  and  a  steady  eye,  he  entered 
the  lists,  and  bore  away  the  prize.  He  stands  forth  as  some  giant 
warrior,  not  unwieldly  from  his  weight,  or  unskilful  from  his 
power  of  form,  but  exquisitely  perfected  in  the  management  of 
his  weapon,  and  marvellously  gifted  in  grace,  as  he  was  in  vigour. 
He  confronted,  and  wrestled  with,  and  he  slew,  the  adversaries  of 
sound  philosophy  aiid  religion;  he  stood  superior  to,  and  he 
mastered,  the  age  in  which  his  lot  was  cast;  and  his  pre-eminence 
in  the  Christian  schools,  from  then  to  now,  has  never  been 
dimmed  by  a  brighter  light,  or  been  rivalled  by  a  more  victorious 
champion. 

Thus,  S.  Benedict  and  S.  Dominic  are,  in  the  life  of  S.  Thomas, 
as  the  root  and  the  branches,  as  the  stem  and  the  fruit.  The 
keenness  of  mind,  logical  dexterity,  subtleness  of  argument,  and 
readiness  of  dialectical  resource,  which  are  special  to  S.  Dominic, 
cannot  be  seen  in  their  true  light,  except  in  relation  to  the  gentle- 
ness,  largeness,  depth,  reverence,  and  devotion   of  S.  Benedict; 
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activity  cannot  be  explained  without  quiet;  great  velocity  of 
thought  cannot  be  comprehended  as  under  complete  control, 
without  the  steadying  influence  of  breadth  and  balance.  Logic 
without  love  leads  straight  into  error  and  confusion ;  the  pillar 
without  its  pedestal  falls  prone  upon  the  ground. 

And  this  suggests  the  reason  why  the  author  has  laid  some 
stress    upon    the   Benedictine  education  and  tendencies   of  S. 
Thomas.     These  are  referred  to  in  no  narrow,  jealous  spirit;  but 
simply  because  effects  cannot  be  explained  without  their  causes, 
and  because  the  specialities  of  the  Angelical's  character  and  work 
could  not  be  fully  understood,  without  reference  to  the  patristic 
spirit  of  the  Benedictine  Order.     It  could  not  be  shown  how  the 
excellence  of  the  old  method  of  quies  was  synthesized  in  him, . 
with  the  more  modern  method  of  activity,  unless  by  describing 
how  he  became  impregnated  with  the  one,  as  well  as  how  he 
became  a  master  of  the  other.     Thus,  in  the  five  first  chapters  of 
this  volume,  the  general  state  of  society  is  briefly  depicted;  the 
principles  of  monastic  life,  in  connection  with  our  Saint,  are 
touched  upon;  and  a  picture  is  drawn  of  the  new  method  created 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic, 
for  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  world.     Then,  the  trials  by  which 
the  soul  of  the  Angelical  was  purified  and  strengthened,  are 
related ;  and  the  character  and  spirit  of  his  great  master,  Albertus 
Magnus,  are  delineated.     Next,  in  order  to  give  a  consecutive 
idea  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the 
Church,  a  very  rapid  survey  is  taken  of  theologic  teaching  down 
to  the  period  of  S.  Anselm,  who  may  be  considered  as  the  fore- 
runner, if  not  as  the  first,  of  the  great  scholastic  fathers.     With 
him,  the  antagonisms  of  human  thought  grow  into  larger  propor- 
tions.    Faith  and  reason,  reverence  and  irreverence,  confront  each 
other;    opposing  principles  become  the  centres  of  conflicting 
schools,  till  two  men  arise,  who,  each  in  his  place,  can  be  taken 
for,  because  each  in  reality  is,  the  representative,  respectively,  of 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  of  reason  and  authority.     It  may  be 
felt,  as  an  objection,  that  the  times  of  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard 
are  so  remote  from  those  of  S.  Thomas,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  their  exerting  any  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
methods  of  the  thirteenth  century.     But,  first  of  all,  it  may  be 
^wmberrVtb^'    '      ^  ^  '    ^^-        ^  chosen,  in  great 
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mind  that,  the  life  of  a  principle,  if  it  be  a  cardinal  one,  is  not, 
like  the  life  of  a  man,  liable  to  perish  quickly,  and  certain  to  do 
so  soon; — for  it  is  excessively  tenacious  and  enduring,  especially 
when  once  it  has  fixed  itself  in  a  soil  calculated  to  minister  to  its 
strength;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  author  has  traced  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Abelardine  school,  and  explained  the  issue  of  its 
conflicts.  William  of  Champeaux  was  the  outcome  of  this 
antagonism ;  and  his  spirit  lived  and  grew,  6ver  becoming  more 
pronounced  in  its  monastic  bias,  till  it  was  fostered  into  a  large 
and  influential  life,  by  the  mystic  tendencies,  and  ,by  the  mon- 
astic theology,  of  S.  Victoi"'s.  The  issue  of  the  conflict  between 
Abelard  and  S.  Bernard,  between  irreverence  and  authority, 
between  rationalism  and  reverence,  was  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
which,  in  its  measure,  gave  rise  to  the  splendid  intellectual 
labours  of  Hugh  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's,  and  of  Peter  the 
Lombard — who,  by  his  method  and  teaching,  exerted  so  marked 
an  influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  How  could  the  funda- 
mental position  of  S.  Thomas  be  indicated,  if  the  master  of  the 
"Sentences"  were  overlooked?  How  could  it  be  shown  that  the 
Angelical  combined  all  the  excellencies  of  Abelard,  of  S.  Bernard, 
j  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  of  the  Victorines — without  in- 
heriting their  weaknesses — unless  their  characters  and  their  jaosi- 
tions  in  the  schools  were  pointed  out  ?  How  could  the  mind  of 
S.  Thomas  be  weighed  and  analyzed,  unless  others  were  placed 
beside  him,  who  were  great  when  comjaared  with  one  another, 
but  who  were  little  when  compared  with  him?  And,  finally, 
how  could  his  ecstatic  life  of  contemplation  receive  a  stronger 
illumination,  than  by  throwing  upon  it  the  light  of  that  mystic 
system,  which  is  drawn  out  with  such  luminous  distinctness,  by 
Hugh  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's  ? 

And  then,  there  were  other  influences,  which  be  omitted,  in 
writing  a  life  of  the  Angelical,  viz.:  the  influences  of  the  East; 
and  the  impress  of  Western  savants,  tinged  with  Eastern  errors. 
Hence,  chapter  the  thirteenth  touches  upon  the  Eastern  philos- 
ophies which  were  introduced  into  the  Paris  University;  and 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  principal  Arabian  and  Jewish  philoso- 
phers, with  whose  doctrines  the  Angelical  had  to  come  in  contact. 
How  could  the  labours  and  triumphs  of-jS.  Thomas  be  ti-eated  of, 
or  comprehende^  ."^        -  '  ■  ^^x^^'!    -itions  a^^ 
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Then  comes  a  chapter  on  the  position  of  the  Angelical  under 
Albert  at  Cologne,  and  another  on  the  "  Instruments  of  Know- 
ledge "  used  by  scholastics  in  the  thirteenth  century.  And  this 
prepares  the  way  for  a  description  of  the  Paris  schools,  the  centre 
of  intellectual  activity — the  great  battle-field  in  which  the  mighty 
contest  was  carried  on  between  the  orthodox  principles  of  Catho- 
lic truth,  and  the  opposing  influences  of  Western  and  Eastern 
error. 

Next,  those  labours  of  the  Saint  are  spoken  of,  which  he 
undertook  during  his  Bachelorship;  and  the  keenness  of  his 
mind,  and  the  independence  of  his  spirit,  and  the  veneration  and 
monastic  bias  of  his  temper,  are  drawn  out  in  the  two  succeeding 
chapters  on  "  The  Sentences ; "  then,  come  his  efforts  as  Licen- 
tiate ;  and,  finally,  his  grand  defence  of  reverence  and  authority 
against  William  of  S.  Amour,  who  represented  the  legitimate 
issue  of  the  genuine  Abelardine  principle.  The  two  last  chapters : 
"  Monastic  Principles  Defended,"  and  "  Monastic  Principles  Ex- 
alted," bring  before  the  reader's  attention  the  fundamental 
positions  on  which  all  enduring  stability  and  nobility  rest;  and 
indicate  how  deep  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  owing  to  the  energy, 
calmness,  and  genius  of  the  Angelical,  for  having  maintained, 
during  a  period  of  unparalleled  academical  excitement,  those 
lofty  principles  on  which  all  greatness  of  character,  and  all 
heroism  of  soul,  depend. 

But  though,  during  the  period  of  his  Bachelorship  and  Licenti- 
ate, S.  Thomas  gave  the  most  unmistakable  evidence  of  his 
keenness  and  his  power ;  though,  at  so  early  a  season,  he  proves 
himself  to  be  a  pillar  of  light ;  still,  it  was  after  he  had  received 
his  Doctor's  cap  that  he  grew  to  his  full  stature,  and  displayed 
before  the  world  the  mightiness  of  his  transcendent  gifts,  and 
earned  for  himself,  in  the  temple  of  religious  and  philosophic 
fame,  a  status  more  dignified  and  enduring  than  that  of  any 
other  man  who  has  been  glorified  in  the  Church  as  a  saint,  or 
who  has  illuminated  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  a  philosopher. 
The  task  of  drawing  out  and  describing  the  work,  which  gained 
for  the  Angelical  so  exceptional  a  position,  will  be  attempted  by 
the  author  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

The  principal  lives  of  S.  Thomas  which  have  been  consulted 
are  those  collected  by  the  Bollandists;  from  which  all  subsequent 
writers  have  drawn  their  principal  materials.  Then,  the  biog- 
raphies of  the  Saint  by  Touron,  Bareille,  Frigerio,  and  Gibelli, 
have  been  made  use  of,  as  well  as  a  resume,  which,  for  the  sake  of 


brevity,  the  author  has  called  in  his  references  "  Vita,"  but  which 
is  published  with  the  following  title :  "  Vita  dell '  Angelico  Dot- 
tor  San  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Estratta  da  Sant'  A7ito?iino 
Arcivesco'Do  di  Firenze,  e  da  Landolfo  Vescovo  di  Leone,  dal 
Volaterano,  dal  P.  F.  Guglielmo  da  Zocvo,  dal  Sabellico  ;  da 
Gio.  Antonio  Flaminio,  dal  Voragine,  dal  Surio,  e  da  altri 
autori  Catolici"  (1607);  and,  finally,  "VVernei-'s  invaluable 
"  Thojnas  von  Aquino,"  has  been  freely  made  use  of,  especially 
with  respect  to  many  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
first  portion  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fifteenth  chapters.  With  re- 
gard to  the  other  authorities,  since  the  most  important  of  them 
are  quoted  at  large  in  the  notes,  there  is  no  call  for  making  any 
further  reference  to  them  here. 

The  general  reader  may  possibly  be  tempted  to  object  to  the 
frequency  of  quotations,  and  to  the  number  of  notes  at  the  foot 
of  each  page:  the  text  was  written  for  him ;  the  labour  of  adding 
the  references  and  excerpta  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the 
student — for  the  young  philosopher  or  theologian,  who,  before  he 
sets  himself  to  the  profound  study  of  the  Summa,  would  probably 
not  be  ungrateful  for  an  introduction  to  many  useful  works,  and 
to  the  style  of  many  authors,  as  well  as  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  Angelical  himself. 

If  the  reader  experiences  but  one  tithe  of  the  pleasure  in  read- 
ino-  this  book,  which  the  author  has  enjoyed,  living  so  close  to 
the  great  Angelical,  whilst  writing  it,  he  will  freely  pardon  the 
many  shortcomings  he  will  find  in  it ;  and  the  author  will  not 
deem  his  labours  to  have  been  wholly  thrown  away. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HIS    PARENTS    AND    BIRTH. 


"  Questi,  che  m'fe  a  destra  piti  vicino, 
Frate  e  maestro  fummi ;  ed.  esso  Alberto, 
£  di  Cologua,  ed  io  Tonias  d' Aquino." 

( Dante,  Farad.  X.  97—99.) 

S.  Thomas  of  Aquist  sprung  from  a  noble  and  illustrious  race.* 
His  mothei',  Theodora,  was  descended  from  the  Oaraccioli,  a  noble 
Norman  family,  and  was  Countess  of  Teano  in  her  own  right. 
Her  ancestors  had  left  the  plains  of  Normandy  two  hundred  years 
before,  and  having  driven  the  Saracens  and  Greeks  out  of  the 
plains  of  Southern  Italy,  established  themselves  at  Naples  and 
Messina*;  and  having  made  prisoner  the  Roman  Pontiff,  received 
the  crown  from  the  trembling  hands  of  that  venerable  man. 

Landulf,  Theodora's  husband,  of  the  house  of  Sommacoli — 
otherwise  called  Counts  of  Loreto,  D'Acerra,  and  Belcastro,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  families  of  middle  Italy. 
Doubtless,  in  youth,  his  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  din  of 
arms,  and  his  eyes  had  seen  many  a  gorgeous  pageant  in  the  court 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  His  father,  Thomas,  achieved  so  high  a 
military  reputation,  that  the  Emperor  nominated  him  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  and  gave  him  his  sister, 
Frances  of  Suabia,  to  wife.  Landulf  could  call  to  mind,  with 
pleasing  recollection  no  doubt,  that  the  blood  of  the  turbulent 
Frangipani  flowed  in  his  veins,  that  lie  was  connected  with  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  that  his  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves 
years  ago  in  the  wars  of  Charlemagne.  Hi  s  name  was  not  unknown 
before  the  destruction  of  the  Lombard  kingdom.  Antenulf,  and 
Landulf  were  Dukes  of  Capua  and  Salerno  in  879:  and,  after 
their  inheritance  had  been  wrested  from  them,  they  assumed  the 
title  of  Aquino,  and  settled  themselves  between  the  Volturno  and 
Garigliano.  In  the  reign  of  Otto  III.,  one  of  these  rough  warriors 
wrested  Rocca  Sicca  from  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  levelled 
it   with  the  ground.  (996.)     Another,   equally  successful  in  his 

*  The  family  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  appear  to  have  occupied  a  distinguiahed 
military  positloa  in  Spaiu.    lu  1867,  one  of  the  race  was  living  in  Jamaica. 


S.  Thomas  of  Aquiit. 


enterprises,  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Gaeta,  stormed  Min- 
turna,  beat  the  Normans,  subjected  the  lords  of  Capua  with  the 
sword,  and  chased  Guimar,  lord  of  Salerno,  out  of  his  dominions. 

Lando  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  lost  Gaeta,  and  resumed  the 
name  of  Aquino,  while  Eainald,  son  of  Landulf,  was  glad  to  ex- 
change Monte  Libretto  for  San  Giovanni — preferring  the  master- 
ship of  Adrian  to  the  despotic  and  uncertain  violence  of  Frederick. 
(1157.)  But,  if  the  Aquinos  lost  in  one  way,  they  gained  in  an- 
other. The  panegyrists  of  the  Saint,  who  always  appear  to  ap- 
preciate most  keenly  nobility  of  ancestry,  relate,  with  effusion, 
how,  under  the  rough  garb  of  the  shaven  friar,  flowed  the  blood 
of  kings:  how  the  young  Dominican  was  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  cousin  of  Frederick  the 
Second,  and  how  he  could  claim  connection  with  the  royal  houses 
of  Arragon,  Sicily,  and  France.* 

Of  the  character  of  the  Saint's  father  little  is  known ;  though 
it  seems  pretty  certain  that  he  combined  a  martial  spirit,  with  a 
large  sentiment  of  faith ;  while  his  mother,  with  immense  energy 
of  character,  and  a  somewhat  haughty  spirit,  kept  herself  in  con- 
trol by  severe  fasts,  frequent  vigils,  and  constant  prayers.f 

Theodora's  home  was  quite  in  the  mediasval  style.  The  little 
town  of  Aquino  occupies  the  centre  of  a  vast  and  fertife  plain, 
commonly  called  Canlpagna  Felice,  in  the  ancient  Terra  di  Lavora. 
This  plain  is  nearly  surrounded  by  bare  and  rugged  mountains, 
one  of  which  pushes  further  than  the  rest  into  the  plain ;  and  on 
its  spur,  which  juts  boldly  out,  and  which  was  called  significant!] 
Eocca  Sicca,  was  situated  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Aquinoa 
The  remnants  of  this  fortress,  as  seen  at  this  day,  seem  so  bound 
up  with  the  living  rock,  that  they  appear  more  like  the  abrupt 
finish  of  the  mountain  than  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fortress. 
Yet  they  are  sufficient  to  attest  the  ancient  splendour  and  im- 
portance of  the  place ;  and  the  torrent  of  Melfi,  which,  tumbling 
out  of  the  gorges  of  the  Alps,  runs  round  the  castellated  rock, 
marks  it  out  as  a  fit  habitation  for  the  chivalrous  and  adventurous 
lords  of  Aquino,  Loreto,  and  Belcastro. 

It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  castle  that  a  rough  hermit,  who  had 
gained  a  name  for  his  godly  life,  suddenly,  and  to  the  amazement 

*  "  Tlie  only  nobility,"  says  James  de  Vitry,  "  is  that  of  the  soul,"  or  in  the  words  of  th« 
ancient  -.  ^  . 

•  Quid  memoras  fahulas  et  nomina  Tana  Catonum  i 
Nobilitas  auimi  sola  est  atque  uuica  virtus." 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  this,  birth  is  prized  by  man,  and  brousht  forward  as  an  advantage  by 
those  who  speak  their  natural  thoughts.    To  be  well  born,  and  to  be  of  noble  soul,  are  both 
notes  of  praise. 

t  Quando  ella  il  suo  corpo  macerava  con  lunghi  digiuni  e  frequenti  vigihe,  altretanto  nutriva 
I'aninia  sua  del  divin  cibo  dell'  orazione,  siche  pel  tanto  orare,  e  col  sovente  inginocchiarsi  ad 
imitatione  dell'  Apostolo  S.  Jacomo,  alia  guisa  e  maniera  del  medesimo,  fortamente  le  ginocchia 
le  si  iucollerono.     {Frig.  p.  3.)  ,      ,.,        ,  ,.  .  „    .   .^      ,  ^  ,. 

Tocco  saya .  Eieniplis  sanotitatis  clarait,  et  Titam  cum  laudibus  felici  morte  finivit.  ( £oU. 
p.  658.) 


His  Parekts  akd  Birth. 


of  Theodora,  made  liis  appearance  *  Like  another  Elias  the  Thes- 
bite,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  coarse  garment,  he  pointed  to  a 
picture  of  S.  Dominic,  which  hung  from  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  round  his  neck,  and  exclaimed :  "  Kejoice,  0  lady,  for  thou 
art  with  child,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  son,  whom  thou  shalt 
call  Thomas ;  and  thou  and  thy  husband  will  think  to  make  a 
monk  of  him  in  the  Monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  in  which  the 
body  of  blessed  Benedict  rests,  hoping  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
great  income  of  that  Monastery  through  his  elevation.  But  God 
will  provide  otherwise,  for  he  will  become  a  brother  of  the  Order 
of  Preachers."     She  replied,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear  such  a  son ; 

ay  the  will  of  God  be  done !"  f 

The  event  foretold  by  Bonus  the  Solitary  in  due  course  came  to 
pass.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Honorius,  the 
ninth  of  the  reign  of  Frederick,  the  same  year  that  Saint  Louis 
became  King  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi  died,  Theodora  gave  birth 
to  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Tiie  date  of  the  event,  how- 
ever, is  contested.  Most  reliable  authorities  put  it  at  the  year  1227. 
Some  say  it  took  place  at  Rocca  Sicca,  some  at  Aquino,  others  at 
Belcastro.  J 

Thomas  was  not  Theodora's  only  child,  she  had  three  boys  and 
three  girls,  the  two  eldest  boys  took  to  a  military  life — according 
to  the  custom  of  their  ancestors — and  for  some  time  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  Frederick  the  Second.  The  youngest  girl, 
when  an  infant,  was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  one  of 
those  terrific  storms  which  now  and  thenbui'st  from  the  mountain 
ranges  over  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  second  girl 
married  Count  Sanseverino,  and  became  a  saintly  woman  of  the 
world ;  and  the  eldest  entered  religion,  became  Abbess,  and  after 
a  life  of  great  perfection,  died  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint.§ 

Some  curious  legends  are  related  of  S.  Thomas's  early  child- 
hood ;  for  instance,  when  at  the  baths  of  Naples  a  scroll  of  paper 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  says  De  la  Marche  :  "fly  avait  1^  [dans  les  regions  des  mon- 
tagnes]  des  honimes  qui  restaient  des  saisona  entieres  pri  ve's  de  tout  rapport  avec  leurs  sembla- 
bles.  Cet  isolement  se  renouvelle  blen  encore  chaque  liiver:  mais  il  6tait  alors  beaucoup 
phis  long  et  plus  rigoureux.  Etienne  de  Bourbon  u'avait  pu  voir  sans  dtonnement  les 
bergers  des  Alpes,  montaguards  nomades  et  grosaiers,  passant  presque  toute  l'anu6e  an  milieu 
des  rochers  sauvages.couchaut  sur  la  dure  et,  sans  autre  abri  que  la  voflte  du  ciel,  veillant  jour 
et  nuit  sur  leurs  Iroupeaux  avoc.  uue  Constance  infatigable,  exposes  k  la  dent  des  loups  et  aux 
attaques  des  voleurs."     (p.  392.) 

t  Gaude  Domini,  quia  es  prsegnans,  et  paries  filium.  quem  vocabis  Thoraam :  et  tu  et  vir  tuug 
cogitabitis  eum  facere  mouachuni  in  monasterio  Montis  Cassini.  in  quo  corpus  B.  Beuedicti  quic- 
Bcit,  habeutes  speni  ad  magnos  ipsius  nionasterii  reditus  perveuire.  per  ipsius  tilii  vestri  apicem  et 
prisiaturam ;  sed  Dens  de  ipso  aliter  ordinavit,  quia  erit  frater  ordinis  Prjedicatorum  .  .  . 
cui  respondit  praedicta  Domina  :  non  sum  Digna  parere  talem  filium,  faciat  Deus  suie  placitum 
voluntatis.     ( BolL  p.  G57.) 

t  In  Gabriel  Barrii  De  Antiq.  et  Situ  (Jalabriae  Lib.  II.  Thesau:  Antiq.  Ital.  IX.,  it  is  said  that 
S.  Thomas  was  not  called  Aquino  because  he  was  born  at  Aquinum,  a  Samuian,  not  a  Caiupa- 
niau  city,  but  from  the  name  of  his  family:  for  there  are  Aquinos  in  many  places  in  the  Cam- 
pagnia,  and  the  Saint  was  born  at  Belcastro. 

?  "  Cangiato  "  savs  Frigerio  "  la  sorella  maggiore  il  pensiero  di  maritarsi,  vestisse  per  con- 
siglio  di  Toniaso  mouaca  dell'ordine  di  S.  Benedetto,  nello  monasterio  di  Santa  Maria  di  Capua, 
del  quale  in  progresso  di  tempo  eletta  Abbadessa,  e  quivi  esemplarmente  vivendo,  santamento 
fini."     (Cap.  III.  n.  4 p.  11.) 


S.  Thomas  of  Aquiis". 


was  miraculously  placed  in  his  hands.*  He  made  Tiolent  opposi- 
tion when  his  mother  took  it  from  him ;  and  she,  finding  to  her 
astonishment,  the  words  "Ave  Maria"  upon  it,  gave  it  back 
instantly  to  the  child.  He  seized  it  eagerly,  and  swallowed  it — 
some  say  in  imitation  of  Ezechiel  the  Prophet.  Then  he  would 
prefer  books  to  any  other  playthings.f  If  he  cried,  a  book  would 
pacify  him  at  once.  And,  from  time  to  time,  a  crown  of  heavenly 
glory  was  seen  to  hover  over  his  head.J  Again,  on  Sunday,  the 
first  of  June,  1230,  the  earth  began  to  tremble  violently ;  and  for 
a  whole  month  earthquake  shocks  were  felt  from  Capua  to  Rome. 
Eocca  Sicca  did  not  escape.  Thomas  was  sleeping  with  his  nurse 
and  his  little  sister,  as  the  storm  struck  the  castle,  and  a  fork  of 
lightning  shot  through  the  window  and  burnt  the  little  girl  to 
death,  but  left  the  boy  gently  sleeping  in  his  nurse's  arms.§ 

Many  will  believe  in  these  legends  about  as  much  as  in  the  story 
of  those  bees,  which  are  said  to  have  dropped  honey  on  the  lips 
of  the  infant  fast  asleep  ^n  the  bower  of  myrtles  on  Mount 
Hymettus ;  or  in  the  dream  of  Socrates,  when  he  saw  a  young 
swan  coming  from  an  altar  in  the  Grove  of  Academus,  which, 
after  nestling  in  his  bosom,  soared  up  the  heavens,  singing  sweetly 
as  it  rose  aloft.  Still,  if  they  do  not  reflect  from  the  past  upon 
the  future,  they  do  what  tends,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  saint's' 
renown,  they  are  reflections  of  the  future  on  the  past. 

When  S.  Thomas  was  five  years  old,  his  parents  sent  him  to 
Monte  Cassino,  hoping,  in  spite  of  Bonus  the  Solitary,  that  he 
would  eventually  join  the  Order,  and  become  master  of  those 
vast  possessions  which  were  under  the  dominion  of  its  Abbots.|| 

This  mighty  Abbey,^  placed  upon  the  mountain  side,  and  look- 
ing down  on  the  teeming  plain  of  Aquino,  about  six  miles  from 
Eocca  Sicca,  even  in  those  days  could  be  looked  upon  as  an  anti- 
quity. Once  a  bushy  grove,  full  of  the  impure  worship  of  lasci- 
vious gods,  in  the  sixth  century  S.  Benedict  laid  the  foundation 
of  its  history.  When  S.  Thomas  went  there,  it  had  already  thrice 
been  jolted  to  the  ground  by  earthquakes,  over  and  over  it  had 

*  Cartulam  parvulam,  divinitus  repertam  (,Tocco,p.  658.) 

t  {Vita.. p.  8.) 

t  So  with  S.  Dominic.  His  godmother  saw  in  a  dream  a  radiant  star  upon  the  hrow  of  the 
child,  traces  of  wliich  remained  ever  after  on  his  foreliead.  (Lacordaire' s  Life  of  S.  Dominv:,  p. 
97.)     Something  similar  is  related  of  the  infancy  of  S.  Ambrose. 

§  (Frigerio,  p.  6.) 

II  S.  Bede,  S.  Placid,  S.  Maurus,  S.  Boniface,  Snger,  Gregory  VII.,  Hugh  of  S.  Victor,  S.  Faus- 
tus,  S.  Hildegard,  S.  Robert,  S.  Mechtildis,  Peter  Deacon,  Pope  Pascal,  Eruof,  VValafrid,  all  en- 
tered religion  at  a  very  early  age.  S.  Paul  of  Verdun  left  his  cradle  for  the  cloister,  and  many 
otliers  entered  from  their  tender  infancy. 

TT  There  were  at  one  time  dependent  upon  the  Abbot  four  Bishoprics,  two  Principalities, 
twenty  counties,  two  hundred  and  fifty  castles,  four  hundred  and  forty  towns  and  villages,  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  manors,  twenty-three  sea-ports,  thirty-three  islands,  two  hundred  njills, 
three  hundred  territories,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  cliurches  ;  audits  reveuue, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  valued  at  five  hundred  thousand  ducats.  (See  Lea 
Moines  ly  Occident,  Tom.  II.,  p.  22.) 
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been  besieged  by  barbarians,  it  had  been  clean  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  burnt  to  cinders  by  the  Saracens;  but  it 
sprang  up,  as  often  as  cast  down,  and,  in  the  early  days  of  S. 
Thomas,  was  the  most  distinguished  school  of  letters  in  the  land. 

Through  that  dark  passage,  along  which  the  future  Angel  of 
the  Schools  was  led  by  his  nurse  to  marvel  at  dark-robed  monks, 
vast  corridors,  and  silent  cloisters,  the  sons  of  kings — Carloman, 
Ratchis,  Adelard,  Gisulfe,  leaving  the  din  of  life  for  the  rest  of 
God,  had  gone  before  him,  and  had  slept  in  peace.  Through  that 
narrow  passage,  whose  darkness  received  the  young  Aquino  out 
of  sight,  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  had  flowed  out.  But 
Theodora  and  Landulf  had  more  personal  motives  for  loving  the 
mighty  Abbey.  Thrice,  in  old  times,  their  ancestors — students 
and  protectors  of  the  monastery,  had  risked  their  fortunes  and 
their  lives  in  its  defence ;  whilst  the  same  year  the  child  was  born, 
his  uncle,  Landulf  Sinnebald,  though  a  simple  deacon,  was  chosen 
by  the  monks  fifty-jixth  in  its  glorious  line  of  Abbots. 

The  times  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  adequately  sketched  without 
touching  upon  the  relation  of  this  mighty  Abbey  to  the  Empire 
and  the  Holy  See. 

For  it  was  at  this  period  that  Gregory  IX,  and  Frederick  came 
to  an  open  rupture.  When  Sinnebald  was  in  Rome  the  following 
year  (1328)  for  his  ordination,  he  heard  many  rumours  about  the 
duplicity  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  deceit  he  had  practised  upon 
the  Pope.  The  time  specified  by  the  Parliament  of  San  Germane 
for  commencing  the  crusades  had  expired,  and  Frederick  had 
embarked  at  Brindisi.  But  after  three  days  he  turned  the  ships 
about,  and  came  to  port,  declaring  that  delicacy  of  health  prevented 
him  prosecuting  the  voyage.  The  Pope  was  excessively  angry, 
and  after  thundering  an  excommunication  against  him,  sent  two 
Cardinals  and  Abbot  Sinnebald  to  wait  upon  him,  and  bring  him 
to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty.  But  Frederick,  maddened  by  the 
excommunication,  protested  against  its  injustice,  and  would  listen 
to  no  accommodation.  He  dismissed  the  Cardinals  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  after  telling  the  Abbot  that  he  altogether  disapproved 
of  his  election,  ordered  him,  in  future,  to  provide  him  with  a  hun- 
dred armed  men,  and  to  pay  one  thousand  two  hundred  ounces  of 
gold  for  their  support. 

The  Emperor  at  length  set  sail,  and  left  Rainald  of  Spoleto  his 
representative  in  Naples.  But  it  was  not  the  Holy  places,  so  much 
as  his  thirst  to  be  king  of  Jerusalem,  on  his  marriage  with 
Jolanda,  that  spurred  him  on  in  this  undertaking.  With  the 
cross  upon  his  breast,  and  the  Papal  anathema  hanging  over  his 
head,  Frederick  set  about  a  work  which  in  the  middle  ages  was 
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essentially  a  religious  undertaking.  No  wonder  that  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Templars,  the  Hospitallers,  and  all  good  men, 
were  scandalized  at  a  crusader  fighting  for  Christ  with  the  curse 
of  Christ's  Vicar  upon  him.  They  could  not  help  regarding  him, 
not  so  much  as  a  champion  of  Christia.nity  amongst  the  Pagans, 
as  a  declared  enemy  of  Christ,  publicly  denounced  by  the  succes- 
sor of  S.  Peter. 

To  keep  the  Pope  well  occupied  whilst  he  was  in  the  East, 
Frederick  succeeded  in  raising,  by  means  of  the  turbulent  Fran- 
gipani,  a  dangerous  sedition  at  the  foot  of  the  Pontifical  throne ; 
and,  furious  at  his  bad  reception  in  the  East,  which  he  attributed 
to  the  Pope,  he  ordered  the  Duke  of  Spoleto  to  ravage  the  Papal 
States.  In  vain  Gregory  excommunicated  him;  in  vain  the 
Lombard  Guelfs  tried  to  make  a  stand  against  him.  Gregory, 
with  a  courage  which  he  inherited  from  Innocent,  raised  an  army, 
and  sent  it  by  the  Ciprano  road  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  They 
went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Clavissignati,"  and  the  Army  of  Christ, 
on  account  of  the  banner  which  they  carried  into  battle,  blazoned 
with  the  great  keys  of  S.  Peter.  They  were  commanded  by  two 
rebel  Counts,  Fondi,  and  Celano,  while  the  general  supervision  was 
entrusted  to  Pandulf  D'Alagna,  Legate  of  the  Holy  See.  These 
men  soon  set  to  work.  Filled  with  religious  enthusiasm,  they 
forced  themselves  into  the  stronghold  of  Pontescelerato ;  and, 
having  terrified  its  defenders,  captured  without  resistance  the 
castles  of  San  Giovanni  in  Carico,  and  Pastena. 

The  Imperialists  were  stirred  up  like  a  nest  of  ants  when  they 
heard  of  these  successes.  Morra,  the  Grand  Justiciary,  raised  a 
band  of  soldiers;  and  the  Baron  of  Balzano,  Landulf,  and  Ar- 
denolf  of  Aquino,  and  many  others,  assembled  in  haste  at  San 
Germane,  burning  to  rid  the  country  of  the  invaders. 

The  Abbot  was  puzzled  which  side  to  take.  As  a  churchman, 
he  was  with  the  Pope.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  family  were 
with  the  Emperor ;  and,  he  himself,  possibly,  was  not  without 
some  secret  sympathy  with  the  great  Ghibeline  party,  which  ever 
supported  the  nobles  against  the  plebs.  Besides,  he  did  not  forget 
the  fury  of  the  Imperial  troops,  nor  the  violence  which  the  old 
Abbey  had  suffered  at  their  hands.  However  that  may  be,  he  filled 
the  Abbey  with  provisions,  summoned  his  vassals  to  arms,  and 
prepared  the  House  of  God  to  withstand  an  attack  from  the  army 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  There  was  no  less  excitement  down  in 
San  Germane.  Morra  forced  the  citizens  to  work  at  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  Eocca  Janula.  The 
city  was  in  arms,  and  sounds  of  war  resounded  throughout  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Abbey.    The  Imperialists,  too  weak  to 
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act  on  the  offensive,  awaited  the  attack.  The  Clavissignati  made 
a  raid  on  Rocca  d'Arce,  but  being  ingloriously  repulsed  retired  to 
Ceprano,  from  whence  they  sallied  forth  to  devastate  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood,  and  plunder  the  wealthy  church  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  Delia  Foresta. 

On  the  third  of  March  the  Legate  marched  straight  into  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Benedict.  He  took  Piedimonte,  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  by  assault;  and,  drawing  up  in  order  of  battle  before 
San  Grermano,  hoped  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  engagement. 
Finding  his  bravado  ineffectual,  he  marched  away,  and  ravaged 
Pignaturo,  and  coming  upon  S.  Angelo,  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
received  so  ugly  a  reception  from  its  defenders  that  he  gladly 
passed  it  by,  and  marched  into  .Termini,  which  was  particularly 
loyal  to  the  Emperor.  Here,  at  first,  he  was  very  roughly  handled 
by  the  valour  and  desperation  of  the  inhabitants.  But  numbers 
finally  prevailing,  the  Papal  force  obtained  the  mastery,  and  having 
plundered  and  sacked  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon, 
set  the  whole  country  side  on  fire,  and  ravaged  their  way  back  into 
the  Campagna  Romana. 

On  the  seventeenth  they  appeared  once  more  in  the  patrimony 
of  S.  Benedict.  They  determined  now  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
At  Piedimonte,  they  divided  their  force;  one  detachment  had 
orders  to  keep  the  plain,  and  attack  Morra  in  front;  the  other 
"Was  to  creep  up  round  the  mountain,  by  circuitous  and  solitary 
paths  towards  Monte  Cassino ;  and,  whilst  their  comrades  were 
sharply  attacking  the  Justiciary  in  the  city,  to  threaten  the  Abbey, 
and  from  the  eminence  that  commands  the  town  to  bring  panic 
and  confusion  on  the  enemy.  When  Morra  got  to  hear  of  this, 
he  sent  a  handful  of  men  to  watch  their  movements ;  and,  having 
strengthened  his  forces,  held  himself  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance as  it  might  be  required. 

To  the  west  of  the  mighty  Abbey  runs  a  chain  of  mountains, 
increasing  in  elevation  up  to  Monte  Cairo,  which  dominates  the 
rest,  and  then  branches  out  on  one  side  towards  Campagna 
Eomana,  on  the  other  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  till  it  joins 
the  Aprutini.  Now,  two  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands  the  Mo- 
nastery of  Albaneta,  and  farther  on,  a  little  to  the  west,  close  at 
hand,  on  a  mountain  crest,  stood  the  Monastery  of  S.  Matthew 
Servorum  Dei.  It  was  at  this  place  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Empire 
came  upon  the  soldiers  of  the  Church.  Instantly  they  closed,  and, 
on  a  sudden  those  quiet  rocks  resounded  with  shouts  of  onset,  and 
clang  of  arms.  The  Justiciary  with  young  Ardenolf  of  Aquino 
led  a  reinforcement  up  the  mountain  side  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Morra  behaved  like  a  lion.    But  the  Papal  troops  had  the  advan- 
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tage  of  the  ground,  and  making  a  diversion  through  the  gorges  of 
the  mountain,  a  party  of  them  came  out  near  the  Albaneta,  and 
cut  off  the  Imperialists'  retreat.  Tlius  surrounded,  Morra  and  his 
men  thought  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  with  the  sword. 
But  they  met  with  a  terrible  discomfiture.  Of  the  few  who  sur- 
vived, some,  like  Ardenolf  and  Morra  took  refuge  in  the  Abbey, 
whilst  the  rest  rushed  away  down  the  mountain  side  towards  San 
Germano,  followed  in  hot  pursuit  by  their  opponents. 

In  the  meantime  Pandulf  attacked  the  town.  The  citizens 
defended  themselves  stoutly,  relying  on  the  Abbey.  The  Legate, 
on  perceiving  this,  went  up  the  mountain,  and  under  threat  of 
deposition  and  extermination,  commanded  the  Abbot  to  open  the 
gates  and  deliver  up  the  Justiciary.  After  considerable  delay  the 
Justiciary  and  the  troops  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Abbey  was 
delivered  to  the  Legate,  who,  in  the  morning,  took  triumphant 
possession  of  San  Germano ;  and,  having  fortified  and  garrisoned 
the  Abbey,  hurried  ofi"  to  other  conquests. 

At  this  period  the  Franciscan  Friars  had  circulated  a  report 
that  the  Emperor  had  been  carried  off  by  plague  in  the  Holy 
Land.  When  Sinnebald  had  heard  of  this,  he  at  once  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Pope.  But  Frederick  had  not  died,  for 
he  suddenly  appeared  in  full  vigour  of  life  at  Brindisi,  and  being 
joined  by  Kainald,  pushed  on  into  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
miserable  people  of  that  devastated  country  were  panic-stricken 
at  his  approach,  and  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape  the  Saracens 
and  Turks,  and  the  brutality  of  soldiers  who  had  but  just  left  the 
hallowed  precincts  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Desolate  indeed  was 
the  land  of  Villa  S.  Lucia,  consunied  by  fire  and  sword,  whilst  the 
Monastery  of  S.  Matthew  Servorum  Dei  became  a  spectacle  of 
rapine,  and  pollution  of  everything  human  and  divine.  Next  the 
mighty  Abbey  was  attacked,  but  the  Legate  defended  himself  with 
such  valour  that  the  Emperor  was  compelled  to  retire  to  San 
Germano.  Frederick  then  tried  another  plan.  He  threatened  to 
confiscate  all  the  property  of  the  Cassinese.  This  produced  the 
desired  effect.  The  Abbot  suddenly  appeared  humbly  before  him, 
and  with  many  supplications  besought  him  to  recall  his  threat. 
The  Emperor  consented  on  one  condition,  that  the  Legate  should 
leave  the  Abbey  under  a  safe  escort  to  be  provided  by  himself,  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Papal  States. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kocca  Sicca  during  the  childhood  of  S.  Thomas.  Thus  was 
the  mighty  Abbey  on  the  mountain  mixed  up  with  the  turmoils 
and  struggles  of  the  outer  world,  penetrating  into  silent  cells  and 
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holy  shrines.  Thus  did  the  Empire  and  the  Church  struggle  for 
the  mastery. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  scenes,  the  self-possession  of  the 
monks,  who  were  men,  as  well  as  solitaries  of  the  mountain,  did 
not  forsake  them.  They  still  watched  and  prayed :  still,  in  the 
silent  night,  their  voices  rose  up,  singing  the  " Deus  in  adjutorium 
meum.  intended  Still  did  they  with  courage  cry  "  Ad  te  levavi 
ocidos  meos  qui  hahitas  in  cmlis,"  as  they  lifted  their  hearts  and 
eyes  to  Him  whose  love  is  perfect  peace.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
men  who  could  abandon  a  bright  future  to  live  in  penance  on  the 
mountain,  who  could  give  up  the  society  of  tender  friends  out  of 
affection  for  the  Crucified,  should  be  men  of  deep,  large  heart ;  of 
free,  strong  spirit;  of  lovely,  pure  lives — fit  to  regenerate  a  world. 

Nor  did  the  ascetic  life  interfere  with  the  due  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  The  first  disciples  of  S.  Benedict  himself  were  poets,  and 
literary  men.  Faustus  and  Sebastian  are  names  which  are '  still 
familiar.  Marcus,  their  companion,  is  praised  by  Paul  the  Deacon 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  an  elegant  poet.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Koman  Empire,  tradition  says  that  Terence  established 
a  seat  of  learning  on  the  mountain :  anyhow,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  education  of  Europe  was  Benedictine. 
During  the  period  following  the  ravages  of  the  north,  monks,  in 
their  cells  upon  mountain  sides,  were  composing  homilies,  writing 
lives  of  saints,  penning  chronicles  and  legends,  framing  treatises  on 
grammar  and  theology,  making  miniatures  and  mosaics,  and  plant- 
ing the  mustard  seed  of  future  European  intellectual  growth. 
Autpert  and  Theophanus,  Hilderic  and  the  heroic  S.  Bertarius,  Avere 
men  of  letters.  Whilst  Paul  the  Deacon,  having  abandoned  the 
highest  post  a  king  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  retired  into  solitude 
to  pray  and  study; — a  monk,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  linguist,  and  a 
familiar  friend  of  Charlemagne.  He  not  only  established  a  tradi- 
tion of  intellectual  activity  at  Monte  Cassino,  but  did  much 
towards  forming  a  purer  and  more  cultivated  taste;  and  gave  a 
new  impetus  to  letters  in  France. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  histories  of  Sozomen  and  Theodoret, 
and  fine  copies  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of  several  other  Fathers,  were 
transcribed.  Abbot  Theobald,  a  great  patron  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing, gave  a  fresh  impluse  to  the  work.  But  Desiderius  did  the 
most  for  learning.*  At  the  age  of  forty,  he  set  to  work  to  study 
letters  and  music ;  and  then,  to  write  books  and  compose  chants. 

*  During  the  abort  rule  of  Desiderius  at  Monte  Cassino  his  monks  wrote  out  S.  Austin's  fifty 
homilies,  his  letters,  his  comments  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  upon  S.  Paul,  and  upon 
Genesis  :  parts  of  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Ambrose,  part  of  S.  Bede,  S.  Leo's  sermons,  the  orations  of 
S.  Gregory  Nanianzen ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse,  various  his- 
tories, including  that  of  S.  Gregory  of 'fours,  Josephns  on  the  Jewish  War,  Justinian's  Insti- 
tutes, and  many  other  ascetic  and  other  works.    (Atlantis,  I.,  p.  36.) 
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He  erected  a  new  library,  in  which  could  be  found,  besides  other 
works  Virgil,  Horace,  Terence,  Cicero,  and  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Justinian.  Then  the  poets,  the  chroniclers  of  history, 
and  physical  and  medical  science,  were  represented  by  famous 
men.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  such  names  as  Constantine  Afi'i- 
canus,  Leo  of  Ostia,  Amatus  of  Salerno,  Guaiferio,  and  Alfano,  to 
recall  many  of  equal  celebrity  to  the  mind. 

It  is  only  natural,  when  the  moral  scope  of  the  Benedictine  rule 
is  considered,  and  the  nobility  of  monastic  life,  and  the  tradition 
of  letters  which  clung  to  the  mighty  Abbey,  that  Landulf  and 
Theodora — having  seen  enough  of  strife  and  ignorance  at  Rocca 
Sicca — should  give  up  their  gentle  boy  to  the  care  of  his  uncle 
Sinnebald. 

To  educate  youth  was  one  of  the  objects  which  S.  Benedict  had 
in  view,  when  he  founded  his  order.  He  makes  provision  for  this 
in  the  Holy  Rule.  For^  example,  the  twenty-third  chapter,  on 
correction,  manifests  his  firmness  and  his  prudence.  The  thirty- 
seventh  speaks  of  the  "^m  considerafio "  with  which  children 
should  be  treated,  and  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  lay  down 
rules  for  their  reception  at  the  Abbey.  These  instructions  are  full 
of  that  wisdom  which,  without  meddling  with  detail,  sketches, 
with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision,  the  outline  of  that  system 
of  firmness  and  freedom,  which  is  characteristically  Benedictine. 

The  reception  of  a  child  in  those  days  was  almost  as  solemn  as 
a  profession  in  our  own.*  His  parents  carried  him  to  the  church ; 
and  whilst  they  wrapped  his  hand,  Avhich  held  the  petition,  in  the 
sacred  linen  of  the  altar,  they  promised,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  His  saints,  stability  in  his  name.f  There  is  no  hint  that 
the  sacrifice  was  not  considered  to  have  been  irrevocably  offered, 
after  this  oblation  had  been  made  to  God. 

The  children's  training  was  in  keeping  with  the  holiness  of 
their  consecration.  They  were  confided  to  the  care  of  a  large- 
hearted,  and  God-fearing  man.  The  one  object  was,  to  fill  their 
souls  with  God,  to  teach  them  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the 
force  of  love, — to  educate  the  intellect,  and  to  purify  the  heart. 

Nor  are  there  any  adequate  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  case 
of  S.  Thomas  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.    He,  naturally, 

*  Iiittle  beiugs,  of  three  or  four  or  five  years  old,  were  brought  in  the  arms  of  those  who 
gave  them  life,  to  accept  at  their  bidding  the  course  in  which  that  life  was  to  run.  They  were 
brought  ittto  the  sauctuavy,  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  their  parents,  as  at  the  font,  put  out  their 
tiny  hand  for  the  sacred  corporal  to  be  wrapped  round  it,  received  the  cowl,  and  took  their 
place  as  monks  in  the  monastic  community.  "  Benedictine  Centuries."  (Atlantis,  N'.  III.,  Jan. 
1859,  p.  19.) 

t  Si  quis  forte  de  nobilibus  offert  filium  suum  Deo  in  monasterio,  si  ipse  puer  minori  setate 
est,  pareutes  ejus  faciant  petitionem  quam  supra  diximus.  Et  cum  oblatione  ipsam  petitionem 
in  mauu  pueri  involvant  in  palla  altaris,  et  sic  eum  offerant.  De  rebus  autem  suis  aut  in  prse- 
senti  petilioue  promittant  sub  jurejurando,  quia  numquam  per  se  numquani  per  suspectam 
personam,  ueo  quolibet  modo  ei  aliquaudo  aliquid  dent,  aut  tribuant  occasiouem  habeudi.  [Cop. 
S9.]     (rid.Mabillon.Tom.  III.  Vet.  Analect.    i>.  470-5.) 
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would  join  the  other  little  Benedictines,  who  were  being  trained 
for  the  monastic  state.  So  he  wore  the  holy  habit,  observed  the 
Holy  Eule,  and  attended  the  offices  of  the  Church,  according  as 
the  "j97'a  consideratio "  was  interpreted  by  his  superiors.*  His 
references  to  S.  Benedict,  whom  he  is  never  tired  of  citing  as  an 
example,  and  many  of  his  references  also  to  the  Rule,  show  a  deep 
and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  Benedictine  spirit,  and  testify 
to  vivid  images  impressed  in  early  youth. f  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  a  Benedictine  monk.  Had  he 
continued  in  the  habit  till  his  death — without  any  further  solemnity 
beyond  the  offering  of  his  parents — he  would  have  been  reckoned 
as  much  a  Benedictine  as  S.  Gregory,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Anselm,  or 
S.  Bede.t 

*  No  doubt  the  institution  of  kniglithood  is  copied  from  the  Rule.  "  Le  jour  oii  un  cheva- 
lier est  d6cor6  de  la  ceinture,  il  se  rend  en  cer6monie  &.  I'Eglise,  il  entend  la  messe,  puis,  6tend- 
ant  la  main  sur  I'aatel  et  sur  le  glaive  pos6  dessiis,  il  se  cousacre  publiqueiueut  h  I'un  conime  h, 
I'autre,  et  jure  it,  Dieu  uu  servage  perp^tuel.  II  contraete  uue  obligation  tout  aussi  sacr(5e  que 
celle  du  moiue,  de  l'abb6,  de.  I'^veque,  quaud  ils  ofl'rent  leur  c^dule  votive.  Dans  certains  pays 
meme,  il  passe  la  nuit  prec^dente  &  veiller  et  ?i.  prier  debout,  sans  avoir  le  droit  de  s'asseoir  im 
instant,  si  ce  n'est  en  cas  de  malaise  siibit.     (Tissier,   VII.,  292.) 

t  By  way  of  example  see  how  he  speaks  of  tlie  Rule,  Qucest :  Quodlibet  :  q.  1,  a;  p.  459,  Vol. 
IX.  Ed.  PamnK,  1,  a,XX.,p.ilO,  Ibid.  Qucest:  Disput:  VI.,  a.  IV.,  p.  132.  Quodlib :  IV.,  Art. 
XXIIL,  VollX.,  p.  521. 

t  See  De  Monachatu  Benedictino  D.  Thorase  Aquinatis  apud  Casinenses.  (Lugduni, 'i72i.} 
Also,  the  answer  to  it,  "De  Fabiila  mouachatus  Benedictini  D.  Thomse  Aquinatis.  IVenetiis. 
1724.) 

Tenebras  depellet  omnes  Bartholom,-«us  de  Capua,  Logotheta.  Protonotarius  Regni  Sicilise, 
testis  aoceptus  oinui  exceptioue  major,  in  processu  oaiionizationis  .S.  Thomae:  queni  apud 
BoUandiim  in  actis  Sanctorum  legere  est,  ad  diem  septimain  raartii,  cap.  9,  num.  76.  Ubi 
hoc  ipsura  inter  caetera  D.  Thomss  gesta,  iuterposito  etiam  ■Sacramento  coatestatur:  Pater 
origlne  nobilis  atque  potetis  monachavit  dictum  Fratrem  Thomam,  disponens  mm  Abbatke  prceficere 
Gasinensi.  Quid  hoc  autem  est  monachavit,  nisi  mouachuni  fecit  ?  Ko  plane  ritu  dedica- 
tione,  et  oblatione,  qua  et  Slaunis,  et  Placidus,  et  CiBteri  de  quibus  dixi  hactenus,  sacrati 
Deo  pueri,  facti  monachi,  et  monachati  legiiutur.  in  priscis  illius  aevi  mouuraentis  :  ut  in  Lib. 
Dialogorum  D.  Gregorio  Magno  adscriptorum  cap  7.    (De  Monach.  Bened.  D.  Tliomce,p.  20.) 
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S.  THOMAS   AT   MONTE   CASSINO. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  child  with  the  temperament 
of  young  Aquino,  living  five  or  six  years  under  monastic  influence, 
without  receiving  an  indelible  mark.*  There  are  many  subtle 
influences  which  thrill  to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  sensitive 
spirit,  which  the  less  delicately  strung  have  not  the  capacity  to 
feel.  The  Saint's  brothers,  for  instance,  might,  no  doubt,  have 
spent  a  great  portion  of  their  lives  amidst  the  most  impressive 
religious  scenes,  without  being  very  much  influenced.  But 
Thomas  was  formed  of  quite  another  clay.  The  picture  which 
his  biographers  draw  of  his  early  youth  is  singularly  Benedictine. 
Those  qualities,  which  most  persons  acquire  as  the  fruit  of  a  long 
and  painful  course  of  self-control,  sat  upon  him  gracefully  from 
the  first.  For  example,  the  rule  enjoins  silence ; — Thomas  was  a 
singularly  silent,  meditative  boy.  It  condemns  levity  with  great 
severity  of  language : — Thomas  never  joined  in  the  thoughtless 
merriment  and  childish  amusements  of  his  companions.  It  treats 
of  fraternal  charity  and  correction  ; — Thomas  observed  this  per- 
fect theory  by  perfect  practice,  and  was  known  to  use  his  influence 
to  draw  to  their  duty  some  of  his  companions  who  had  gone 
astray.  The  rule  lays  great  stress  on  prayer; — Thomas  spent 
hours  together,  as  a  child,  in  meditation,  so  that  all  "  wondered  at 
his  power  and  his  holiness."  It  advocates  devotion ; — Thomas 
was  '^oratione  devotus."  It  prescribes  solitude; — Thomas  loved 
nothing  better  than  to  be  alone.  S.  Benedict  lays  special  stress 
on  observance  of  rule ; — Thomas  had  an  instinctive  dread  of 
breaking  rule. 

This  suffices  to  show  how  the  character  of  young  Aquino  was 
in  harmony  with  the  highest  theory  of  monastic  life,  and  to  what 
an  unusual  degree,  in  his  earliest  years,  he  possessed  those  habits 
of  perfection,  which  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  rule  is  constructed 
to  foster  in  less  gifted  souls.f 

*  That  at  Moute  Cassino  tliere  was  a  good  discipline  at  this  period  is  evident  from  a  Bull 
of  Gregory  IX.,  conflrmiug  the  privileges  of  the  nioulis. 

t  Parlava  molto  poco  ;  il  che  fii  siio  costume  in  tutta  la  sua  vita ;  ne  mai  firrono  in  esso  ve- 
dute  lesgierezze  da  giovane.  He.bbe  per  costume  sin  dalla  suo  fanciullezza  di  ritirarsi  ogni  gi- 
oriio  ft  fare  orazione,  e  vi  stava  due  hore  continue,  e  ciascuno  si  stupiva  dell'  ingegno  e  della 
santit^  sua.    ( Vita,  p.  9.) 

(12) 
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His  companions  tacitly  acknowledge  his  superiority;  and  liis 
Ibrce  of  character  appears  to  have  made  itself  felt  from  the  very 
first.  The  combination  of  character  and  genius,  in  large  propor- 
tions, tends  to  render  a  man  supreme.  But  character  is  more 
powerful  than  ability.  Many  a  man  who  had  been  dull  at  books 
as  a  boy,  has  shot  out  a  later  growth  of  talent.  But  is  there  a 
single  instance  of  a  man,  who  as  a  boy  had  not  sufficient  character 
to  control  his  companions  at  school,  acquiring  such  a  power 
after  he  had  become  a  man  ? 

The  personal  appearance  of  young  Aquino  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  a  governing  spirit;  not  the  command  of  brute  force,  but 
the  command  of  intellect.  He  possessed  that  rare  class  of  spiritual 
beauty  which  tells  of  gentleness,  purity,  and  power.  His  massive 
head  betokened  strength.  His  broad  tranquil  brow,  his  placid 
meditative  eyes,  produced  the  impression,  not  so  much  of  quickness 
and  vivacity,  as  of  breadth  and  of  command.  He  seemed  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  spiritual  light, — as  the  sunbeam  striking  upon  a  landscape 
naturally  beautiful  invests  it  with  a  kind  of  transfiguration. 
Though  he  seldom  spoke, — when  he  did  speak,  he  set  hearts  beat- 
4ng  faster ;  and  often,  whilst  thus  conversing  with  his  companions, 
the  monks  would  approach  the  little  gathei'ing  by  stealth,  to  listen 
to  the  precocious  wisdom  of  this  extraordinary  child. 

Contrasts  often  suggest  themselves,  especially  when  associated 
with  a  likeness.  No  two  men  ever  had  more  intellectual  traits  in 
common  than  S.  Thomas  and  the  Stagyrite ;  and  yet  no  two  men 
were  ever  more  unlike  each  other  in  appearance.*  Aristotle  had 
slender  legs,  and  little  eyes;  a  feeble  voice,  and  a  hesitating  utter- 
ance. He  was  a  dandy,  wore  smart  clothes,  and  several  rings ; 
while  in  morals,  some  say,  he  combined  ingratitude  and  impiety, 
with  the  vices  of  the  parasite  and  the  glutton. 

But,  though  S.  Thomas  had  great  influence  over  his  companions 
at  the  Abbey,  there  was  one  thought  that  seemed  to  oppress  his 
mind  by  reason  of  its  mysterious  greatness.  He  seems  to  have 
fejt  the  thrilling  touch  of  the  finger  of  another  world,  which  acts 
with  galvanic  power  on  the  systems  of  the  saints, — so  highly 
wrought,  so  exquisitely  strung.  The  boy  was  continually  asking 
his  masters,  quid  esset  Deus  9 — what  God  was.  This  one  question 
gives  the  key  to  his  character,  and  to  the  whole  history  of  his  life.  * 
Puer  ccepit  soUcite  quoerere  a  Magistro  quid  esset  Deus  ?  But  this 
will  appear  later  in  the  volume. 

Nor  was  mental  culture  neglected  in  the  midst  of  these  spiritual 
influences.    Thomas  was  taught  the  first  elements  of  knowledge 

*  Saint  Thomas  rappelait  Aristote  par  ]'universalit6  de  son  savoir,  par  la  gravity  pesante 
jnais  solide  de  sou  caracteie,  par  sou  talent  d'aualyse  et  do  classification,  pari' extreme  8obriet6  ' 

de  sou  langage.    ( Ozanam :  Dante,  p.  III. ,  c.  III. ,  p.  297. ) 
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by  the  monks.  The  fragmentary  Latin  Grammar  of  the  period, 
Donatus,  Priscian,  or  Didymus  would,  by  frequent  repetitions,  be 
fixed  upon  the  memory.  Then  the  Psalter,  and  passages  from  the 
poets,  were  learnt  by  heart.  iEsop's  Fables,  Theodulus,  and  the 
Sentences  of  Cato,  led  into  the  gallery  of  the  ancient  Classics. 
Ovid,  Horace,  and  Persius  were  favourite  authors ;  while  Seneca 
was  treated  with  special  reverence,  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
moralists  of  ancient  times.  Then  Lucan,  Statins,  and  Virgil,  who 
were  looked  upon  as  seers  in  the  midst  of  heathendom,  on  account 
of  certain  curiously  prophetic  passages  in  their  writings,  prepared 
the  student  for  his  course  of  rhetoric.  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the 
Stagyrite  opened  the  door  to  the  science  of  God,  and  of  the  saints. 
That  S.  Thomas  passed  through  a  course  resembling  this,  to  say 
the  least,  is  eminently  probable.  The  Dominican,  Fra  Tolomeo 
da  Lucca,  who  was  his  confessor,  declares  that,  besides  grammar — 
which  in  those  days  included  poetry — he  studied  his  logic  and  his 
philosophy  at  the  mighty  Abbey. 

These  were  tranquil  days  for  the  Young  Aquino,  days  of  growth 
— just  as  nature  rests  in  the  first  warm  days  of  early  spring,  before 
it  bursts  into  leaf  and  flower.  To  breathe  at  peace  under  the 
light  of  truth,  far  from  the  contention  of  tongues,  and  then  to 
meditate  and  resolve  in  the  presence  of  one  Eternal  Witness, — 
this  has  been  the  education  of  many  a  man  of  iron  will,  of  soaring 
spirit,  and  of  blameless  life.  It  was  thus  that  S.  Gregory  learnt 
how  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church.  It  was  in  a 
little  cell  that  S.  Augustine  was  taught  how  to  subjugate  a  pagan 
island  to  the  Cross.  S.  Boniface,  whilst  he  appeared  to  waste  away 
his  life  in  solitude,  was  converting  the  German  race.  Lindisfarne, 
Eipon,  Canterbury,  Wearmouth,  Jarrow,  Fulda,  Ferrieres,  Corby, 
Eichenau,  S.  Gall,  Croyland,  Bee,  and  hundreds  more,  were  springs 
of  peace,  where,  instead  of  the  imagination  being  disturbed  by  the 
sophisms  of  intellectual  charlatans,  the  spirit  could  drink  silently 
of  the  deep  fountains  of  its  Saviour.  From  the  centre  of  stability, 
where  rest  alone  is  found,  springs  the  activity  of  the  thoughtl^l 
mind.  The  mind  that  was  taught  to  have  no  stay  but  God,  par- 
took of  God's  repose ;  and  exulted  in  that  freedom  which  expands 
above  the  senses.  Thus  the  monks  thought  much,  but  talked 
little;  thus  the  monastic  system  encouraged  meditation,  rather 
than  intellectual  tournaments ;  reserve,  rather  than  display ;  deep 
humility,  rather  than  dialectical  skill.  The  Benedictines  did  not 
aim  so  much  at  unrestrained  companionship  of  free  discussion,  as 
at  self-control ;  not  so  much  at  secular-minded  fantasy,  as  at  much 
prayer  and  sharp  penance,  till  self  was  conquered,  and  the  gvace 
of  God  reigned,  and  giants  walked  the  earth.     Self-mastery,  spring- 
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ing  from  the  basis  of  a  supernatural  life,  moulded  the  heart  to 
sanctity,  and  imparted  to  the  intellect  an  accuracy  of  vision, 
which  is  an  act  of  nature  directed  and  purified  by  grace.  Theodore, 
Aldhelm,  Bede,  Boniface,  Alcuin,  Dunstan,  Wilfrid,  Stephen, 
Bernard,  Anselm,  these  names  are  suggestive  of  this  influence  of 
the  monastic  system. 

The  traditions  of  the  Benedictine  spirit,  springing  from  the 
Abbey,  permeated  Europe,  Christianized  society,  and  still  main- 
tained at  Monte  Cassino  when  S.  Thomas  was  a  boy.  But,  no 
doubt,  there  were  watchmen  on  that  mountain,  whose  keen  eyes 
could  perceive  the  signs  of  a  coming  change.  The  conflicts  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  of  the  Guelfs  with  the  Grhibelines, 
and  betAveen  the  various  cities  and  families  in  Italy,  the  impetus 
given  by  Frederick  to  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the  license 
introduced  by  the  Crusades,  were  sufficient  to  make  men  forecast 
the  future  with  anxiety. 

Though  the  monks  did  not  go  down  the  mountain  side  and 
mix  in  the  world  below,  they  watched  its  movements,  as  they  ever 
do,  with  intelligent  concern.  Whilst  those  who  take  part  in  the 
pageant  see  nothing  of  its  general  effect,  monks  being  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  can  view  it  as  a  whole,  perceive  its  scope,  and  pro- 
phesy pretty  shrewdly  its  ultimate  destination.  Paris,  Bologna, 
Naples,  the  university  life,  and  the  din  of  the  city,  were  to  replace 
the  system  of  the  school  of  quiet.  When  the  change,  Avith  many 
shocks  and  throes,  was  working  itself  into  the  stability  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  the  monks  cried  bitterly  in  their  silent  cells.  But 
the  world  stops  for  neither  priest  nor  layman.  The  energy  of  a 
new  principle  had  entered  into  society ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  the  contrary,  that  energy  would  work  itself  fairly  out.  The 
primum  mobile  of  the  old  system  was  rest;  the  priraum  mohile  of 
the  new  system  was  everlasting  motion. 

But  there  were  other  movements  which  gave  an  unexpected 
turn  to  the  career  of  young  Aquino,  and  which  must  briefly  be 
indicated  here. 

Tliey  begin  Avith  a  gleam  of  sunshine.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Pope,  after  the  peace  of  San  German o,  met  at  Anagni,  sat  at  the 
same  board,  and  made  many  civil  speeches  to  each  other  during 
the  meal.  The  patrimony  of  S.  Benedict  was  restored  to  the 
Benedictines ;  and  the  Emperor  sent  the  Duke  of  Austria  to  Monte 
Cassino,  to  assure  the  Abbot  of  the  Imperial  favour.  Gregory,  on  the 
other  hand,  confirmed  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  monks  by  renew- 
ing the  privileges  and  freedoms  granted  by  Pope  Zachary ;  and  the 
Abbey,  to  all  appearances,  being  established  in  the  friendship  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Church,  seemed  at  length  to  have  acquired  a 
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stability,  which  many  a  holy  Abbot  had  aimed  at  acquiring  by 
diplomacy,  but  which  none  had  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

But  this  gleam  of  light  was  speedily  quenched.  Frederick  and 
Gregory  were  not  merely  energetic  individuals,  for  they  represented 
two  master  principles,  which,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  were 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  The  principle  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
of  reason  and  faith,  had  not  yet,  under  the  changing  conditions 
of  society,  wrought  out  a  solution  of  the  question — Who  is  to 
rule  the  world  ?  The  arrival  of  Imperial  ministers  at  San  Ger- 
mane, the  energy  with  which  the  troops  were  fortifying  Rocca 
Janula,  were  harbingers  of  anything  but  security.  Abbot  Landulf  s 
mind  was  ill  at  ease.  He  felt  that  the  keenness  of  Gregory,  and  the 
duplicity  of  Frederick,  were  qualities  little  likely  to  cement  a  lasting 
peace.  The  political  atmosphere  looked  dark  and  threatening. 
Eainald,  who  had  repeatedly  been  excommunicated,  on  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Pope,  created  for  himself  an  enemy  in  Frederick. 
Messina  was  in  rebellion.  The  Lombard  league  was  growing  more 
formidable  every  day.  And  Errico,  the  Emperor's  son,  encouraged, 
it  was  imagined,  by  the  Pope,  had  taken  up  arms  against  his 
father.  These  events  filled  the  soul  of  Landulf  Sinnebald  with 
deep  distress.  And  death  (1336)  saved  him  the  bitterness  of  wit- 
nessing a  catastrophe  which  would  most  probably  have  brought 
him  to  the  grave. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  the  Emperor  consented  to  the  elec- 
tion of  another  Abbot.  The  community,  impatient  of  delay, 
assembled  of  their  own  accord,  declared  Pandulf  da  Stephano, 
(1237)  their  Abbot;  and  then  solicited  the  confirmation  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  After  considerable  intrigue,  the  monks 
obtained  Frederick's  confirmation.  But  Gregory  would  come  to 
no  decision,  till  further  instructions  had  been  issued  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  monks  then  determined  on  a  new  election  (1238).  As 
they  were  unable  to  agree  among  themselves  upon  a  candidate, 
they  entrusted  the  case  to  the  Archbishop  of  Messina,  and  declared 
that  they  would  consider  the  Archbishop's  nominee  as  canonically 
elected:  so  Stephen  di  Cervario  was  nominated,  accepted  by  the 
monks,  approved  by  the  Emperor,  ordained  priest,  blessed  Abbot, 
and  with  splendid  pomp  installed  in  the  Abbatial  chair. 

And  now  came  the  storm  which  had  been  threatening  so  long. 
Frederick  was  highly  pleased  by  his  successes  against  the  Lombards 
and  the  Milanese.  Gregory,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  deep  distress 
at  the  rebellion  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ruin  which  was  threaten- 
ing the  Guelfs.  The  Emperor  was  well  aware  of  this.  In  vain 
did  Gregory  attempt  to  bring  him  to  a  reasonable  accommodation 
with  the  Lombards ;  and  the  cup  of  his  displeasure  was  filled  to 
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overflowing,  when  Frederick  nominated  one  of  his  many  bastards, 
Enzio,  to  be  King  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  which  was  in  reality 
a  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Holy  See. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  the  Holy  Father,  in  full  consistory,  excom- 
municated Frederick,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  branded  with  interdict  every  place  on  which  he  put'his  foot. 

True  to  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  Stephen  was  shrewd 
enough  to  know,  says  Tosti,  that  excommunication  would  act 
upon  the  Emperor  as  medicine  does  upon  a  dying  man — simply 
assisting  corruption  to  do  its  work  more  speedily.  And  as  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Gregory  was  on  the  losing  side,  he  at  once  set 
about  conciliating  the  good  wishes  of  the  Emperor.  He  took  the 
trouble  to  travel  from  Monte  Cassino  into  Lombardy,  to  take  an 
oath  of  fealty.  Frederick  received  him  very  graciously.  But  at 
the  very  time  that  the  Emperor  was  conferring  privileges  on  the 
Abbot,  a  band  of  soldiers,  by  that  same  Emperor's  command, 
forced  their  way  into  Monte  Cassino,  laid  violent  hands  upon  the 
monks,  drove  some  of  them  into  the  mountains ;  and  murdering 
the  rest,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  took  possession  of  the  Abbey. 
They  began  at  once  to  fill  it  with  provisions,  and  having  laid 
heavy  contributions  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below,  forced 
them  to  drag  wood  and  stone  up  the  mountain  side,  and  to  help 
in  fortifying  the  Abbey  against  attack. 

Eight  of  the  monks,  not  without  some  trembling,  and  amidst 
the  desecration  of  all  they  held  most  sacred,  clung  to  the  monastery. 
Historians  relate  how  that  mighty  Abbey,  to  which  pilgrims  re- 
sorted from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  and  which  had  been  the 
'shrine  of  piety  and  letters,  was  turned  into  a  nest  of  thieves.  Its 
vast  treasures,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  princely  gifts  of 
massy  gold  and  silver,  gems,  and  splendid  cups,  the  legacies  of 
Emperors,  Kings,  and  Knights,  became  the  booty  of  the  soldiery. 
The  sanctuary  was  darkened  on  the  mountain.  Of  the  eight 
monks,  some  betook  themselves  to  other  Abbeys,  some  went  to 
Naples,  whilst  others,  like  S.  Thomas,  took  refuge  with  their 
families. 

Such  was  the  stormy  termination  of  S.  Thomas's  career  under 
the  influence  of  Monte  Cassino.  Seven  years  of  such  an  influence 
could  not  have  been  without  eflect.  S.  Thomas  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  combined,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  perfection  of  the  old 
system  of  repose  with  the  new  system  of  activity.  Whilst  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquino  was  a  perfect  Dominican,  he  never,  for  one 
moment,  ceased  to  be  a  thorough  Benedictine. 


CHAPTER-    III. 

S.    THOMAS    AT    NAPLES. 


LoEETO,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  Aquinos,  was  situated  in  the 
Abruzzi,  not  far  from  Aquino,  and  between  Civita  di  Chieti  and 
Civita  Delia  Penna.  Here  his  parents  were  residing  when  S. 
Thomas  left  the  Abbey.  Some  say  that  he  was  removed,  and  sent 
by  his  parents  to  the  University  of  Naples,  at  the  advice  of  his 
uncle,  Abbot  Sinnebald.  But  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  first, 
because  superiors  always  prefer  to  retain  their  choicest  subject, 
and,  then,  because  Abbot  Sinnebald  had  been  some  time  dead  and 
buried  when  the  Imperial  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  Monastery. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  his  parents,  who  sent  him  to  the  Abbey  with 
the  settled  purpose  of  his  becoming  some  day  Abbot,  would 
willingly  remove  him  from  it,  and  cast  him,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
into  one  of  the  most  dissolute  towns  in  Italy.  The  real  cause  of 
his  departure  has  already  been  described ;  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  boy  resided  with  his  parents  till  they  could  place  him  at 
another  school. 

The  change  must  have  been  a  violent  one  for  the  young  Aquino. 
The  noise  and  excitement  of  a  great  feudal  castle  must  have  offered 
a  great  contrast  to  the  uneventful  monotony  of  the  cloister. 
Horses,  and  falcons,  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  the  free  carous- 
ing, the  singing  of  troubadours  and  minstrels,*  the  shouts  of 
mirth  which  accompanied  the  amusements  of  knights  and  esquires, 
must  have  been  the  occasion  of  many  temptations  to  a  boy  of 
twelve.f  But  Thomas,  though  but  a  boy,  had  a  mind  which  was 
occupied  with  higher  things  than  the  mere  transitory  pastimes  of 
his  father's  castle.    It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  often 

*  See,  for  a  full  aad  interesting  account  of  the  Tronbadours,  "Les  Troubadours  et  leur  in- 
fluence sur  La  Litt^rature  du  Midi  de  L'Europe."     Par  Eugene  Baret.    JDidier :  Paris  : 

t  The  Church  has  always  expressed  herself  against  tournaments.  See  the  second  CEcumen- 
ical  Council  of  Laterau,  1139.  They  were  prohibited  by  St.  Louis;  and  Pope  Nicholas  III.  re- 
proaches Philip  the  Bold,  1279,  for  authorizing  them.  So  S.  Thomas,  most  probably,  was  saved 
those  dangerous  exciting  scenes;  though  this  is  not  certain,  because  neither  the  civil  nor  re- 
ligious power  was  able  altogether  to  restrain  the  thirst  amongst  the  people  for  such  displays. 
Nor,  indeed,  does  the  Churcli  seem  to  have  condemned  them  absolutely.  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
after  showing  in  a  sermon  the  evil  side  of  such  amusements,  turns  to  the  good  side,  and  says : 
"  Les  chevaliers  doivent  seulement  piendre  part  aux  luttes  mod(5r6es,  dans  I'iutentiou  unique 
de  s'exercer  h.  la  guerre.  Mais,  ce  qui  est  plus  meritoire  encore,  c'est  de  s'encourager  mutuelle- 
vaei\t,  comme Us  en  07it  V habitude,  h  (aiiie  •pony  Oien  ce  qu'ils  out  fait  longtemps  pour  les  vauites 
du  monde,  eu  utilisant  leur  valeur  contra  lep  infldfeles  ou  dans  d'autres  exploits  plus  dignes 
d'eux.     (Max.  Bib.  Patr. ,  XXV.  559.) 
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poured  out  his  heart  by  the  tomb  of  blessed  Benedict,  and  had 
joined  the  solemn  throng  of  godly  men  in  holy  prayer.  Under 
such  influences,  a  new  standard  had  been  set  up,  and  life  had  been 
tuned  to  another  harmony. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  at  this  period,  which  shows  how 
full  his  young  heart  was  of  charity.  During  his  sojourn  at  Loreto 
a  terrible  famine  decimated  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  people,  at  length,  could  only  look  for  succour 
from  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  Crowds  of  starving  peasants  besieged 
the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Loreto.  The  hardest  heart  would  move, 
to  witness  the  strong  man  perishing  for  want  of  bread,  and  mother 
and  child  sinking  gradually  into  a  common  grave.  The  Aquinos 
were  charitable  to  the  poor;  and  Thomas  acted  as  his  father's 
almoner.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  sometimes  he  stole  secretly 
into  the  kitchen,  filled  his  cloak  with  whatever  came  to  hand,  and 
hurried  triumphantly  to  the  castle  gate,  to  divide  his  spoils 
amongst  the  famishing  people,  who  looked  upon  the  boy  as  an 
angel  sent  to  them  from  heaven.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  as  he 
was  carrying  his  cloak  full  of  provisions,  he  suddenly  perceived 
his  father  standing  opposite  him.  With  a  voice  full  of  displeasure 
Landulf  asked  the  child  what  he  was  carrying.  Disconcerted  by 
the  severity  of  his  father's  manner,  he  let  fall  his  burden ;  but,  in 
the  place  of  bread  and  kitchen-stuff,  a  shower  of  roses  covered  the 
ground  beneath  his  feet.  Quite  overcome  by  this  sudden  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Divine  will,  the  old  man  burst  into  tears,  and  embrac- 
ing the  child  with  transport,  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  an 
obolus  in  his  pocket,  or  a  piece  of  bread  in  his  kitchen,  his  boy 
should  not  be  prevented  following  the  dictates  of  that  charity 
which  had  guided  him  thi'oughout. 

To  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  smile  incredulously  at  this 
legend,  it  may  be  remarked,  th^t  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  Catholic 
mind  to  believe  that  great  holiness  will  be  accompanied  by  great 
favours.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  Catholic  tendency  to  believe  "jvithout 
reasonable  grounds.  In  the  case  of  S.  Thomas — knowing  that  he 
led  a  life  of  singular  purity  and  love,  we  feel  no  temptation  to 
smile  with  incredulity  at  the  miracle  of  the  roses ; — our  tendency 
is  in  the  opposite  direction.*     It  is  a  very  beautiful  legend,  and 

*  This  recalls  Wadding's  beautiful  account  of  S.  Francis  kissing  ajnd  blessing  the  thorn 
bushes  at  Subiaco,  and  turning  them  into  rose  trees — the  thorn  bushes  into  which  S.  Benedict 
had  thrown  himself  in  his  great  temptation.  See  Annal.  Ord.  S.  Frandsci  ad  ann.  1215.  Thus 
the  poet  sings : — 

Virgineum  sepit  florem  Benedictus  acutis 

Vepvibus  et  proprli  rore  criiorls  alit. 

Hinc  dumeta  novas  tanto  foecundo  liquore, 

Francisciqne  maun  culta  tulere  rosas. 

Falsa  quidem  roseo  cecinere  e  jjermine  vates. 

Sed  latuit  falso  carmine  vera  fides. 

Scire  cupis  rosei  flos  exeat  nude  pudoris  ? 

Sola  rosas  potuit  gignere  puncta  Venus. 
Vide  Hosften — Commentarius  in  cap. :    Secund:  Vitce,  t>.  Benedicti,  p.  19.    Antwerp,  IGii. 
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there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  is  not  founded, on  fact ;  anyhow,  it 
leaves  upon  the  mind  a  pleasing  and  edifying  impression.  Scojff- 
ing  and  contempt,  andj  even  highly  educated  and  courteous 
incredulity,  is  less  reasonable  than  the  Catholic  tendency,  and 
certainly  has  a  lowering  moral  effect,  and  a  vulgarizing  influence 
upon  the  mind. 

It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  in 
taking  food,  even  for  the  poor,  without  permission.  But  the 
answer  to  this  is  simple.  What  is  a  sin  in  one  man  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  sin  in  another  man.  S.  Thomas  was,  I  take  for  granted, 
divinely  guided  to  carry  out  the  action  of  a  higher  law.  Did  God 
command,  it  would  have  been  a  sin  in  Thomas  to  have  neglected 
carrying  the  food  from  the  kitchen  to  the  poor.  Both  father  and 
son  are  subject  to  the  higher  law :  for  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and 
the  fulness  thereof,  though  He  may,  for  a  time,  appoint  Count 
Landulf  of  Aquino  as  His  steward. 

The  story  of  the  roses  is  the  only  event  recorded  of  S.  Thomas 
during  his  sojourn  at  Loreto.  He  did  not  remain  there  long. 
Theodora  still  clung  with  ardour  to  her  first  idea  of  seeing  the 
boy  one  day  Lord  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino.  His  brothers,  fierce 
young  Ghibelhies,  were  winning  their  spurs  amidst  the  bloodshed 
that  tracked  the  path  of  Frderick  II.  His  father,  and  the  Count 
D'Acerra,  his  uncle,  were  both,  men  of  strong  Ghibeline  tendencies. 
If  Thomas  could  only  be  enthroned  Abbot  of  the  vast  possessions 
of  the  Abbey,  if  Rocca  Sicca  were  strongly  fortified, — with  Aquino 
in  possession  of  the  family,  and  Belcastro  held  by  Count  D'Acerra, 
— the  Aquinos  would  be  formidable  even  to  the  Emperor  himself. 

But  how  could  this  idea  be  realised  now  ?  For  the  boy  to  return 
to  the  Abbey  was  impossible.  To  secularize  him  would  not  do. 
There  was  only  one  combination  which  could  meet  the  case, — to 
send  him  to  study  at  Naples,  under  the  shadow  of  S,  Benedict ;  for, 
to  send  him  to  live  amongst  young  men,  notorious  for  their  lasci- 
vious lives,  at  the  University,  would  have  been  equivalent,  not 
simply  to  destroying  his  vocation,  but  to  throwing  away  his  soul. 

For  the  dangers  at  the  University  of  Naples  at  that  period 
were  greater,  most  probably,  than  those  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  at  present.  The  ferment  in  the  mind  of  society,  the  immo- 
rality of  the  place,  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the  schools, 
where  each  student  shifted  for  himself  as  best  he  could,  rendered 
such  a  position,  for  any  young  man,  perilous  in  the  extreme.  The 
city  itself,  edging  the  double  crescent  of  blue  water,  with  perfect 
sky,  sea,  and  air;  then  the  luxuriant  Campagna  to  the  east,  with 
its  villas  buried  amongst  branching  pines  and  groves  of  orange 
blossom ;  then  the  stretch  of  the  azure  Mediterranean,  dotted  with 
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gay  barges  of  pleasance  and  dark  galleys  of  war,  tended  to  relax 
the  virility  of  a  religion  which  teaches  that  the  road  to  heaven  is 
the  road  of  prayer,  mortification,  and  self-restraint.  All  writers 
of  this  period  unite  in  describing  Naples,  with  its  houses  running 
up  seven  stories  high,  with  its  tortuous  narrow  streets  and  teeming 
population,  as  t|ie  most  beautiful  and  the  most  wicked  city  in  the 
world. 

Then  there  was  the  dangerous  influence  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
which  is  too  important  to  be  passed  over  altogether. 

Naples  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  after  it 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Normans.  Henry,  son  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  married  Constance,  daughter  of  King  Williahi  the 
Second.  Frederick  11.  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Innocent, 
Honorius,  and  Gregory,  in  turns,  were  his  instructors.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  Innocent,  to  whom  the  young  man 
behaved  with  marked  ingratitude,  instead  of  becoming  the  greatest 
Emperor  of  the  middle  ages,  he  would  probably  have  died  in 
exile,  or  have  fallen  a  speedy  victim  to  the  treachery  of  his  enemies. 
But  his  genius  and  address,  his  subtlety  and  learning,  encouraged 
at  the  Court  of  Innocent  III.,  together  with  the  protection  of  so 
powerful  a  Pontiff,  gave  him  an  opening  for  the  display  of  his 
unusual  ability.  Frederick  was  emphatically  a  representative  man. 
He  represented  the  brute  force,  intellectual  license,  and  moral  de- 
pravity of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  versatility,  learning,  and 
political  finesse;  his  love  of  pleasure,  of  novelty,  of  free  specula- 
tion ;  his  courage,  his  perfidy,  his  chivalry,  his  cruelty,  his  arro- 
gance, his  superstition — all  combined  in  one  man — were  specimens 
of  the  various  vices  and  excellencies  of  the  subjects  over  whom 
he  ruled.  He  was  a  thorough  Italian.  He  appears  to  stand 
superior  to  the  movements  of  his  day,  and  while  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  them,  he  bends  them  to  his  pleasure.  His  ambition, 
not  content  with  four  crowns,  carried  him  through  forty  years 
of  continual  and  aggressive  war.  His  influence  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  extinction  of  many  great  feudal  houses  in 
Italy,  Tuscany,  and  Eomagna;  but  at  last  he  fell — as  Henry  did 
opposing  Gregory,  as  Barbarossa  did  opposing  Alexander — when 
proudly  endeavouring  to  break  the  power  of  the  Holy  See. 

His  enthusiasm  for  poetry  and  letters,  for  music  and  art,  was 
quite  as  remarkable  as  his  ambition,  and  his  taste  for  war.  He 
spoke  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  Greek,  and  Arabic,  when, 
in  all  probability,  not  one  in  four  hundred  of  his  knights  knew 
how  to  sign  his  name.  He  occupied  many  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
his  choice  library,  pouring  over  rolls  of  Greek  and  Arabic  manu- 
scripts, which  he  had  carefully  collected  in  the  East.     Through 
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his  brilliant  Chancellor  Delle  Vigne,  he  announced  that  transla- 
tions were  to  be  made  of  many  scarce  and  important  works.  He 
gave  a  code  of  enlightened  laws  to  Sicily,  and  published  for  the 
first  time,  the  code  for  Germany,  in  the  national  tongue.  He 
opened  the  University  of  Naples,  as  will  appear  later  on ; — and 
shrewdly  perceiving  how  the  study  of  jurispradence  was  damaging 
his  influence  at  Bologna,  he  took  the  direction  of  political  educa- 
tion into  his  own  hands ;  and,  closing  the  University,  constrained 
its  ten  thousand  students  to  leave  the  town.  So  great  a  sympathy 
did  he  entertain  for  struggling  genius,  that  he  supported  two 
hundred  students  at  the  University  out  of  his  own  private  purse, 
that  they  might  thus  acquire  a  tincture  of  philosophy.  s» 

But  Frederick  was  a  thoroughly  worldly  man.  Learning  did 
not  lead  him  to  the  practices  of  Christianity.  If  he  ever  did 
seriously  hold  its  teaching,  his  life  amongst  the  infidels  of  the 
East,  appears  to  have  upset  his  faith,  and  to  have  delivered  him 
over  to  the  influences  of  political  materialism.  He  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  possessed  the  right  to  determine  definitively  every 
question,  human  and  divine.  Some  say  that,  no  longer  believing 
in  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the 
licenses  of  sensuality.  A  legislator, a  tyrant;  generous,  dissolute, 
courteous;  a  barbarian  king  under  his  tents  in  Lombardy  in 
the  North ; — when  in  the  South  he  slept  away  his  time,  with  all 
the  voluptuous  softness  of  a  Sultan,  in  his  harems  of  Puglia  and 
Sicily.  He  founded  colonies  of  Saracens  at  Nocera.  His  castle, 
Foggia,  was  built  in  the  Moorish  style,  was  furnished  according 
to  Moorish  taste,  and  was  surrounded  by  Mahommedan  mosques, 
schools,  and  bazaars.  At  his  splendid  court  were  collected  together 
from  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  East,  the  highest  that  could  be 
found  at  that  day,  of  courage,  eloquence,  and  learning,  the  flower 
of  chivalry,  the  depth  of  science,  kings  and  warriors,  troubadours 
and  minstrels,  wits  and  beauties — all  that  was  gayest  and  brightest, 
all  that  was  gorgeous  and  magnificent.  Here  were  nurtured  the 
grandchildren  of  Averroes,  the  most  celebrated  of  Arabian  philos- 
ophers. Here  were  to  be  seen  swarthy  Saracens,  with  their  strange 
costume,  standing  guard ;  graceful  Mamelukes,  attentive  in  their 
silent  service  to  every  want ;  astrologers  from  Bagdad,  with  their 
loose  garments  and  flowing  beards ;  and  Jews,  learned  and  sedate, 
the  interpreters  of  the  wisdom  that  lay  concealed  in  precious 
manuscripts  brought  over  from  Arabia.  Here,  shocking  indeed 
in  a  Christian  country,  but  manifesting  all  the  more  the  morality 
of  those  days,  was  Frederick's  harem  filled  with  prostitutes,  living 
in  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Eastern  luxurious  repose,  waited 
upon  by  meek  and  gentle  eunuchs,  and  ministering  to  the  sensu- 
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ality  of  a  man  who  once  longed  for  the  hand  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
of  Hungary,  and  offered  his  heart  to  Saint  Agnes  of  Bohemia. 

Frederick  was  never  more  at  ease,  than  when  in  the  company 
of  the  subtle,  polished  natives  of  the  East.  When  in  Palestine, 
he  lived  among  the  Mussulmans,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Sultan  a  learned  solution  of  difficult  problems  in  mathematics  and 
philosophy.  The  Sultan  sent  him,  in  return,  an  artful  and  curious 
instrument  for  indicating  the  movement  of  the  stars.  Whatever 
seemed  capable  of  offering  enjoyment  to  his  mind  in  science,  or 
to  his  body  in  sensuality,  that  Frederick  II.  made  no  scruple  of 
acquiring,  and  of  using  with  all  the  elegance,  and  prodigality  of 
a  sinful  man  of  genius.* 

He  naturally  surrounded  himself  with  minds  in  harmony  with 
his  own.  Michael  Scott,f  and  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  who  is  fitly 
placed  in  hell  by  Dante  to  exclaim : 

"  I '  son  colui  clie  tenui  ambo  le  chiavi 

Del  cor  di  Federigo,"  • 

were  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  talents,  and  the  pagan 
tendencies  of  their  minds.  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  the  Emperor's 
familiar  friend,  professed  open  materialism,  and  was  accustomed 
to  declare  that,  if  he  did  happen  to  possess  a  soul,  he  would 
willingly  lose  it  for  the  Ghibelines.  His  words  carry  all  the  more 
weight,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  mouthpiece  of  a  large  section  of 
literati,  who  preferred  the  teachings  of  Epicurus  or  Pythagoras  to 
the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Dante  points  to  two  Florentines, 
Farina  and  Cavalcanti,  as  types  of  thousands.  The  Ghibelines 
were  noted  materialists,  and  scoffers  at  Christianity;  and  in 
Florence  the  infidels  formed  a  wild  unruly  sect.  A  poem,  called 
the  Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,  alludes  to  a  secret  society,  which 
was  formed  with  the  express  purpose  of  expunging  Christianity, 
and  introducing  the  exploded  obscenities  of  Paganism  in  its  place. 
Then  the  overweening  admiration  of  classical  antiquity,  political 
schemes  for  reconstructing  pagan  Rome,  the  ferment  produced  by 
the  newly-discovered  philosophy  of  the  Creeks,  the  slavish  imita- 
tion of  pagan  poets,  and  the  biting  satires  of  buffoons  and  trouba- 
dours, such  as  Ruteboeuf,  Jehan,  and  Reuard,  helped  to  spread 

*  He  was  l)iiried  at  Monte  Reale,  near  Palermo,  and  his  natural  son,  Manfred,  thus  writes 
npon  his  tomb : — 

"  Si  probitas,  seusus,  virtutis  gratia,  intellectua, 

Nobilitaa  oris  poasent  resistere  morti 

Non  foret  extinctus  Frederieus  qui  manet  intus  ?  " 

t  "  Quell  altro  che  ne'  fiancbi  fe  oosf  poco, 
Michele  Scotto  fii :  clie  veratneute 
Delle  magiclie  frode  seppe  11  giuoco." 

(Infer  c.  XX.,  V.  115.) 
For  full  information  on  Frederick  II.,  see  Huillard-Br^hoUes.  Vie  et  correspondance  de  Pierre 
des  Vignes:  Kington's  History  of  Frederick  II.,  T.  I,  p.  476.     Raiitner's  Gesch.  der  Hohenstanfen,  T. 
III.,  p.  iil.    OataiV^  T>' k&sai\y' &  Albert  Le  Orand.    Liv.  III.    L'£!mpire  etla  Papauti,  p.  3dS,  dbc. 
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amongst  nobles,  scholars,  and  general  society  an  infidelity  and 
licentioiisness,  which  was  a  foretaste  of  the  more  elegant  and 
polished  wickedness  of  the  renaissance. 

Naples,  being  a  Greek  city,  possessed  from  the  first  a  school  of 
liberal  letters.  The  capacious  mind  of  Frederick  fixed  upon  a 
plan,  for  turning  the  obscure  private  schools  of  the  beautiful  city 
into  one  grand  academy  for  the  two  kingdoms, — for  establishing, 
in  one  word,  an  University.  His  reasons  for  so  doing,  drawn  out 
by  his  brilliant  and  unhappy  secretary  Delle  Vigne,  are  worthy  of 
his  reputation  for  shrewdness  and  enlightenment.  He  declared 
that,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history,  Naples  had  been  the 
mother  and  home  of  letters ;  he  alluded  to  the  saliibrity  of  the  air ; 
and  said  that  the  city,  lying  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  a  stretch 
of  land  teeming  with  the  richest  produce  of  nature  on  the  other, 
would  offer  the  student  the  riches  of  both  earth  and  water  for  his 
support. 

Then  he  did  not  shrink  from  making  use  of  his  despotic  power 
for  facilitating  his  designs.  He  compelled  the  students  of  Puglia 
and  Sicily  to  come  to  Naples,  whether  they  would  or  no.  For,  no 
one  was  permitted  to  study  medicine  or  surgei-y  except  at  Naples, 
or  Salerno.  No  degree  could  be  conferred  in  any  other  seat  of 
learning.  No  professor  dared  lecture  in  any  other  chair.  The 
Moderators  of  the  Provinces  were  under  strict  command  to  see 
that  no  student  presumed  to  study  anywhere  in  or  out  of  the 
kingdom,  except  at  the  privileged  University.  The  Captains  of 
Sicily  were  strictly  enjoined  to  send  all  young  Sicilians  to  Naples. 
And,  in  1226,  the  swarm  of  students  which  filled  the  city  of 
Bologna,  had  orders  to  make  choice  between  Naples  and  Salerno. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor  gave  every  encouragement  to 
stiTdents  to  fall  in  with  the  Imperial  commands.'  The  Naples 
University  was  provided  with  first-class  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
theologians.  The  Emperor  remunerated  with  royal  munificence 
the  professors  of  every  faculty;  and,  just  as  Ptolemy  called  to  his 
aid  Apion  of  Oasis,  Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  and  Dionysius  of 
Thrace,  so  Frederick  procured  the  services  of  celebrated  foreign 
doctors,  at  enormous  cost,  to  give  as  much  eclat  as  possible  to  the 
lectures  in  the  schools — such  men,  for  instance,  as  Pietro  d'  Ibernia 
and  Eoberto  di  Varano,  whom  the  Emperor  calls  "  civilis  scientice 
Professores,  magnce  scientice,  notes  virtutis,  et  fidelis  experientmP 
Pignatello,  a  name  conveying  little  meaning  to  the  general  reader, 
the  greatest  canonist  of  that  day,  left  Brindisi  for  Naples,  and 
astonished  matured  and  learned  men  by  his  masterly  lectures  on 
canon  law.  Theology  was  represented  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  till  the  profound  Erasmus  was  forced  from  the  repose 
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of  Monte  Cassino  into  the  whirl  of  the  gay  city,  to  pour  forth  his 
accumulated  learning  in  the  University  chair  of  Theology.  Then 
the  students  had  many  personal  privileges.  They  could  select  for 
themselves  the  best  houses,  and  could  borrow  money.  And  they 
were  provided,  like  the  citizens  themselves,  with  the  necessaries, 
if  not  the  luxuries  of  life.  Then  they  were  treated  with  excep- 
tional respect,  they  were  responsible  only  to  the  University,  and 
were  independent  of  all  tribunals  except  their  own. 

The  prosperity  of  the  University  had  its  effect  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  town.  As  the  Emperor  often  resided  here  with  his 
court,  Naples  became  the  fountain  of  fashion,  as  well  as  the  seat 
of  wisdom.  The  establishment  here  of  the  Gran  Corte — the 
highest  tribunal  of  judicature  in  the  two  kingdoms — added  to  the 
general  eclat.  Here  it  was  that  Pietro  Delle  Vigne,  the  brilliant 
orator,  and  Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  who  gained  unenviable  notoriety 
at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  and  Koffred  Beneventum,  celebrated  for 
his  Treatise  on  Legal  Discipline,  by  their  exceptional  abilities, 
acquired  a  lasting  fame. 

By  the  time  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Naples,  the  University — 
which  was  hardly  old  enough  to  have  a  history — had  undergone 
a  revolution.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  industry  of  the 
Franciscan  friars.  The  Minorite  professors — as  has  been  said 
before — when  Frederick  was  absent  in  the  Holy  Land,  industri- 
ously circulated  a  report  that  he  had  been  carried  off  by  a  plague. 
This  report  gave  occasion  to  the  rising  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Emperor  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  return  of 
Frederick  these  Franciscan  professors,  together  Avith  the  Domin  icans 
and  Cassinese,  were  turned  out  of  their  chairs,  and  driven  from 
the  kingdom.  Naturally,  other  professors  had  to  be  found  to 
supply  their  place;  and  this  new  staff  was  in  activity  when  S. 
Thomas  first  became  connected  with  the  University.  Three  of 
them  are  known  to  have  had  relations  with  the  Saint.  These 
were  Pietro  Martini,  Professor  of  Humanities  and  Ehetoric ;  Pietro 
TD'Ibernia,  the  Ohiincellor  of  the  University,  who  lectured  in 
Philosophy;  and  the  profound  Erasmus,  the  Benedictine,  under 
whom,  if  we  may  follow  Tosti,  S.  Thomas  commenced  the  study 
of  Theology. 

It  is  more  probable  that  S.  Thomas  lived  with  the  Benedictiu 
monks,  than  that  he  lived  in  lodgings,  when  he  first  went  t 
Naples.  It  seems  more  probable  that  his  parents  should  station 
him  in  a  X'eligious  house,  than  that  they  should  leave  him,  likt- 
another  Daniel  in  Babylon,  or  another  Tobias  in  Nineveh.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  neither  the  ingenious  Touron,  nor  the  modern 
Bareille^,  throw  out  a  hint  at  such  a  probability.     Touron   speaks 
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strongly  of  the  corruption  of  Naples,  he  touches  beautifully  on 
the  piety  of  Theodora,  and  thinks  well  of  Landulf,  and  of  Abbot 
Sinnebald.  And  he  must  have  been  aware  that  S.  Thomas  was 
bound  up,  not  only  by  relationship,  and  old  tradition,  but  by  the 
ambition  of  his  mother  with  the  Cassinese.  And,  finally,  he 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  there  were  two  Benedictine 
Monasteries  in  connection  with  Monte  Cassino  at  Naples,  viz :  S. 
Severino  and  S.  Demetrio,  both  of  which  would  joyfully  have 
welcomed  the  nephew  of  Abbot  Sinnebald  into  their  community. 
That  Theodora  would  have  thrown  up  the  darling  project  of  her 
heart,  when  she  saw  her  way  to  realize  it,  by  keeping  her  boy  in 
connection  with  the  Benedictines; — that  his  father  would  suflFer 
him  to  be  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  vice  in  the  city,  when  he 
could  live  in  a  religious  house : — or  that  the  Saint  himself,  with 
his  quiet  disposition  and  antecedents,  would  not  have  done  his 
best  to  remain  with  the  children  of  S.  Benedict,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  scarcely  probable.  The  supposition  that  he  lived  at  S. 
Demetrio,  or  San  Severino,  tends  to  solve  all  difficulties;  the 
supposition  that  he  lived  in  lodgings  tends  to  create  objections 
which  seem  to  oflFer  no  solution. 

His  biographers,  unfortunately,  give  us  hardly  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  Saint's  life  during  this  early  and  important 
portion  of  his  career.  But  there  are  two  statements  of  Maivenda 
that  contain  more  information  than  many  a  long  history.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  students,  after  the  professor  had  delivered  his 
lecture,  to  present  themselves  at  a  stated  time,  and  deliver  what 
they  had  heard  before  their  companions  in  the  schools.  By  this 
means  they  exercised  their  memory,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  their  ability.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  young 
students,  in  these  repetitions,  would  reproduce  the  lectures  they 
had  heard  with  the  same  ability  with  which  they  were  delivered ; 
especially  when  they  had  been  composed  by  such  professors  as 
lectured  in  the  University  of  Naples. 

It  was  young  Aquino's  duty,  when  the  time  came  round,  to 
reproduce  the  lectures  of  his  professor.  He  noit  only  reproduced 
them  with  the  same  perfection  with  which  they  WTere  delivered ; — 
which  would  have  been  surprising  enough ; — but  lib^  surpassed  the 
original  compositions,  and  repeated  them  with  gre£»'ter  depth  of 
thought,  and  greater  lucidity  of  method,  than  the  l\3arned  pro- 
fessor himself  was  enabled  to  command.*  The  second  statement 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  first,  viz.,  thai*"'  the  fame 

*  Lectlones  qnas  k  magistro  audierat,  profundiiis  et  clarius  dicebat,  quam  dixiasist  magister. 
(Malv.  in  An.  p.  599.)    Fama  ejus  per  omnes  scholas,  et  per  Neapolim  volitaljat  [td). 
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of  this  extraordinary  boy  spread  amongst  all  the  schools  connected 
with  the  University,  and  throughout  the  city  of  Naples.* 

*  Those  who  feel  tempted  to  doubt  the  Saint's  extraordinary  gift  might  recall  that  Mozart 
gave  concerts  at  the  age  of  seven  which  astonished  grey-headed^musicTans  Rapliael,  before 
the  ordinary  age  of  finished  pupilage,  was  master  of  every  known  detail  ii-  art  of  oil  oi-  fresco 
arawiDg  expressing  and  grand  composition.  (See  Wiseman's  Shakspeare.  p.  33.)  Aoain  Pico  of' 
Miiaiidola.ayouthof  twenty,  exhibited  himself  at  Rome  as  master  of  twenty  laugua-es  and 
proposed  nine  hundred  subjects  for  disputation.     (.See  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Philip^ p.  9.)  ' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    POPE    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 

Whilst  Naples  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  young  Aquino, 
the  gentle  youth  himself  was  occupied  with  more  serious  and  im- 
portant thoughts.  Had  he  been  a  young  man  without  much 
breadth  or  penetration,  in  all  human  probability  he  would  have 
lived  and  died  a  Benedictine  monk.*  But  his  mind  was  far  too  clear, 
and  his  judgment  far  too  accurate  to  be  swayed  either  by  the  preju- 
dices of  his  parents,  or  by  the  pressure  of  circumstarlces.  A  youth 
who  was  a  more  brilliant  expositor  of  truth  than  its  professors,  who 
could  enunciate  it  with  greater  lucidity  than  masters  of  philo- 
sophic method,  would,  surely,  during  his  stay  in  the  gay  centre  of 
Southern  Italy,  have  observed  with  interest  the  various  phases  of 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Men  of  ordinary  understanding 
take  little  account  of  the  huge  levers  that  move  the  world,  and 
experience  little  temptation  to  grapple  with  them  as  instruments 
of  good,  or  to  master  them  as  powers  of  destruction.  They  are 
made  for  a  work  fitting  their  compass ;  and  their  hearts  are  not 
stirred,  because  their  vision  is  narrowed  within  the  range  of  their 
intellectual  capacity.  Such  men  are  full  of  usefulness; — and 
make  up  the  staple  of  labouring  humanity  in  the  world,  aijd  in 
the  Church.  But  they  are  not  the  originators  of  great  under- 
takings ;  nor  the  men  to  watch  keenly  the  great  movements  of 
the  world,  to  master  them,  and  guide  them  to  great  results. 

But,  Thomas  must  have  been  sensible  of  his  power;  and  when 
looking  on  the  world's  great  energies  for  evil  or  for  good  fighting 
fiercely  for  the  mastery,  he  must  have  asked  his  heart  this  question : 
"  Am  I  to  gird  myself  to  the  struggle,  or  am  I  to  live  in  solitude 
on  the  mountain  ?" 

*  To  appreciate  adequately  the  spirit  of  S.  Thomas,  and  the  formation  of  his  character,  it 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  borne  in  mind  tliat  tlie  Benedictines  had  the  making  of  him  till  he  was 
capable  (putting  it  at  the  lowest)  of  thinking  for  himself,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts  like 
an  educated  man; — nay,  of  surpassing  learned  and  practised  professors  upon  subjects  in  which 
they  were  ackuowledged  experts.  A  man's  spirit  and  his  character — his  formation  as  a  workin^c 
power— is  not  to  be  judged  arbitrarily  by  mouths  or  years,  but  by  the  rate  at  which  his  facili- 
ties ripen  and  mature.  S.  Thomas,  when  in  years  quite  a  youth,  was,  in  intellect  and  charac- 
ter, a  formed,  consolidated,  and  finished  man.  His  future  life  was  but  a  natural  growth — the 
clear  result,  under  favourable  circumstances,  of  that  training,  and  those  traditions,  and  teach- 
ings, amongst  which  he  had  been  carefully  formed  in  early  youth.  The  Domiuican  Order  being 
too  young  to  possess  a  tradition.  ProTideuce  planted  S.  Thomas  where  a  tradition  flourished. 
When  the  tree  had  been  formed,  it  was  transplanted  into  its  new  soil :— and  S.  Dominic  ac- 
knowledges a  pleasing  debt  to  the  Patriarch  of  Western  mouks.  The  Benedictines  and  Domin- 
icans have  ever  been  sympathetic  friends,  and  ready  ever  for  a  mutual  interchange  of  kindly 
offices. 

(28) 
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The  scene  that  opened  before  him  was  sufficiently  exciting.  On 
I  lie  one  hand,  the  Church,  Monasticisni,  and  the  Schools;  on  the 
other,  the  Empire,  Chivalry,  and  Law.  The  former  representing 
that  great  principle  which,  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  barbarian  flood,  like  a  germ  of  moral  nobleness 
sunk  into  the  hearts  of  men,  then,  rising  to  their  intelligences, 
fashioned  them  upon  a  Christian  mould  into  a  Christian  people ; 
and,  Avhilst  it  gave  laws  of  order  to  the  social  system,  directed  the 
noblest  energies  of  man  towards  a  higher  world.  The  public  ex- 
pression of  this  principle,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  was  the  Papacy. 
Christ  is  God's,  and  God  is  in  Heaven  ;  and  the  Pope  is  the  Vicar 
of  Christ.  His  are  the  keys;  his  is  the  power;  he  binds,  he 
loosens.  It  was  this  principle  that  made  the  Popes,  taking  them 
as  a  class,  the  most  enlightened  rulers  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  were  civilizers,  peace-makers,  patrons  of  all  that  elevates  or 
adorns  human  nature — men  with  world-wide  views,  stretching 
from  end  to  end  mightily — martyrs  for  the  truth  first,  then,  rulers 
of  men — and  filled  with  the  energy  of  a  supernatural  principle 
which  lies  beyond  the  grasp,  and  out  of  the  range,  of  mere  temporal 
princes  and  material  politicians. 

What  men  would  ignore  at  this  day,  was  openly  professed  in  the 
ages  of  faith.  Men  were  convinced  that  the  power  which  had  to 
wrestle  with  the  fierce  instincts  of  a  half-barbarous  world,  should 
possess  an  immovable  centre  from  which  to  energize.  The  empire 
of  Christ  could  not  carry  out  the  full  scope  of  its  high  vocation, 
except  it  were  firmly  seated  in  the  midst  of  men.  In  a  word,  the 
tempoi-al  power  was  ever  considered  a  useful  instrument  for  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Pontiff,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  high  principles  of  Christianity,  amidst  the  diaboli- 
cal jars  of  the  political  world.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  the  Second.  It  is  the  key  to  the  donation  of  the  Exar- 
chate, and  of  Pentapolis  (751) ;  to  the  homage  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
for  the  Duchy  of  Puglia  (1059) ;  and  to  the  magnificent  generosty 
of  the  Countess  Matilda.  The  steady  rise  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs 
to  the  full  orb  of  their  power,  has  its  motive  in  this  principle. 
Men  were  glad  to  introduce  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  super- 
natural order,  amidst  the  secular  influences  of  political  life. 
They  honestly  recognized  the  benignant  influence  of  ecclesiasticii' 
law,  the  lofty  example  of  many  Pontiffs,  and  the  spirit  of  sell 
sacrifice  in  the  religious  orders,  springing,  as  one  might  say,  like 
another  Eve,  out  of  the  side  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  could 
not  but  look  with  reverence,  nay,  with  awe — upon  the  dispensers 
of  Christ's  body  and  blood,  who,  by  professing  to  lire  for  another 
world,  became  examples  of  the  highest  Christian  virtue  in  this. 
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That  there  were  abuses,  and,  at  times,  wide-spread  infections, 
that  priests  have  sinned,  and  bishops  have  been  rapacious,  is  as 
true  as  that  human  nature  is  often  stronger  than  the  stoutest 
bonds  of  religion.  But,  taking  a  broad  view — (and  in  large  ques- 
tions, breadth  of  view  is  indispensable  for  forming  a  fair  estimate) 
— across  the  length  and  breadth  of  Church  influence  on  political 
life,  on  society,  on  civilization,  on  freedom,  on  the  higher  springs 
of  man's  nature,  which  the  delicate  mechanism  of  supernatural 
religion  alone  can  reach— it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Church's 
influence  for  good  adequately  accounts  for  the  position  she  attained. 
Amidst  all  that  confusion,  one  principle  stood  written  with  glitter- 
ing letters  on  the  brow  of  every  Pontiff: — "  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world."  The  very  position  of  the  temporal  power,  being 
looked  upon  as  merely  an  Ancilla  to  the  supernatural  action  of 
the  Popes,  is,  itself,  a  partial  confirmation  of  this.  Had  Eome 
never  possessed  any  temporal  power  at  all,  men  might  have  made, 
to  her  disadvantage,  a  supposition,  which  is  no  sooner  made  noiv, 
than  it  is  refuted  by  the  bearings  of  historic  facts.  Rome  has 
wielded  the  power  of  earth ;  but  it  was  simply  as  an  auxiliary,  a 
Servus  to  a  higher  and  nobler  vocation. 

If  some  Popes  seemed  to  combat  keenly  for  place  and  power, — 
as  the  world  would  say — it  was  simply  for  power  to  direct  society 
more  surely  to  its  end ;  and  for  place,  in  order  more  easily  to  con- 
trol the  wayward  passions  of  mankind.  The  principle  which 
induces  monks  to  renounce  all  property  by  vow,  was  no  invention 
of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Popes  in 
the  civil  order  had  lived  in  cells,  and  had  vowed  poverty  and 
obedience.  The  greatest  Popes  of  the  Church,  as  a  rule,  had  no 
more  ambition  of  human  riches,  place,  or  power,  than  the  shaven 
friar  of  S.  Francis,  or  the  grave  Cistercian  ploughing  up  the  wilder- 
ness. In  Popes  and  friars  the  principle  is  one.  In  the  former,  it 
is  concealed  by  the  pageantry  of  place,  and  the  necessary  splendour 
of  a  throne ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world,  in  the  sandals,  the  sacking,  the  cord,  and  the  shaven 
crown.* 

The  Catholic,  who  studies  principles  from  within,  does  not 
simply  judge  by  what  glitters  before  the  eye,  or  vibrates  in  the 
ear.  He  judges  supernatural  works  by  supernatural  principles. 
To  the  Protestant,  the  supernatural  world  has  no  existence.     To 

*  "  To  be  detached,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  is  to  be  loosened  from  every  tie  which  binds  the 
soul  to  the  earth,  to  be  dependent  on  nothing  sublunary,  to  lean  on  nothing  temporal ;  it  is  to 
care  simply  nothing  what  other  men  choose  to  think  or  say  of  us,  or  do  to  us ;  to  go  about  our 
own  work,  because  it  is  our  duty,  as  soldiers  go  to  battle,  without  a  care  for  the  consequeuces  ; 
to  account  credit,  honour,  name,  easy  circumstances,  comfort,  human  aflfections,  just  nothing 
at  all,  when  anv  religious  objection  involves  the  sacrifice  of  them Now  this  'detach- 
ment '  is  one  oif  the  special  ecclesiastical  virtues  of  the  Popes."  (Newman  on  Universities,  cap. 
XL,  p.  196-7.) 
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ignore  a  guiding  principle,  is  equivalent  to  creating  inextricable 
confusion  amongst  the  facts  that  depend  upon  it.  And,  never  do 
men  more  helplessly  stumble  in  the  dark — like  the  blind  using 
hands  in  the  place  of  eyes — than  rationalistic  historians,  when, 
having  ignored  the  only  principle  on  which  "  Eome"  can  be  inter- 
preted, they  constitute  themselves  as  judges  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Holy  See. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Empire  come  into  collision 
with  the  Holy  See  ? 

The  answer  is  not  far  off.  The  Church  and  the  world  have  ever 
been  opposed.  The  pagan  world,  with  sword  and  flame,  perse- 
cuted the  early  Church, — and  was  vanquished  by  her :  the  bar- 
barian world  would  have  swallowed  her  up — and  she  transformed 
it.  It  became,  out  of  chaos.  Christian.  It  grew  in  power.  It 
tasted  of  the  rich  things,  and  the  mighty  things  of  life;  it  grew 
proud,  and  waxed  worldly.  The  contest  is  the  energizing  antagon- 
ism of  worldliness  and  Christianity.  No  doubt  the  keen  perception 
of  our  Saint  could  detect  this  principle  running  through  the 
history  of  temporal  usurpations.  He  could  perceive  why  sovereigns 
craved  after  the  title  of  Kings  of  Eome,  why  they  loved  to  put  on 
the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  why,  in  the  Diet  of  Eoncaglia 
(1158),  they  obtained  the  plenitude  of  regalian  rights.*  He  could 
trace  their  growing  ambition  as,  by  degrees,  they  stepped  from 
the  territory  of  secular  princes  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
Eoman  Pontifis,  and  with  singular  audacity  proclaimed  that, 
through  Otto  the  Great  (963),  they  could  interfere  in  the  elections 
of  Popes;  and,  that,  as  successors  of  Augustus,  and  heirs  of 
Charlemagne,  to  them,  and  them  alone,  belonged  the  dominion  of 
the  earth.  That  such  pretensions  as  these  would  cause  a  rupture 
with  the  first  Pontiff  who  made  a  stand  against  their  overbearing 
arrogance,  requires  little  power  of  prophecy  to  anticipate.  The 
rupture  came.  The  contest  began  upon  investitures.  The  brute 
force  of  Henry  IV.  was '  opposed  by  the  genius,  and  energy,  of 
Gregory  VII.  The  war-cries  of  Guelf,  and  Ghibeline,  which 
appear  to  have  been  first  used  at  the  battle  of  Winsberg  (1140), 
in  the  form  of  Welf,  and  Weibling,  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
struggles  of  Philip  and  Otto,  of  Frederick  and  Henry  (1180),  of 
Conrad  of  Suabia,  and  Henry  the  Proud,  were  no  longer  hemmed 
in  by  the  Danube  and  Baltic,  but  passed  the  Alps,  and  resounded 
in  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

The  Hohenstaufens,  a  family  of  Weibling,  became  Dukes  of 
Suabia  (1080),  quarrelled  with  the  Guelfs  of  Bavaria,  and,  waxing 

*  See  Ozanam's  CEuvi'es  completes,  Tome  VI.,  Ed.  2,  p.  342. 
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powerful,  attacked  Pope  Gregory  VII.  The  PontiflF  was  defended 
by  Welf,  the  first  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  thus  the  war-cry  entered 
Italy.  From  this  time,  till  the  overthrow  of  Frederick  the  Second, 
the  respective  supporters  of  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Ghibelines  and  Guelfs.  Welf  II,  was  the  husband 
of  Countess  Matilda, — that  open-handed  benefactress  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  Without  such  support  the  Holy  See  would  have 
often  been  placed  in  greatest  peril.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  battle 
of  Lignano  (1176),  and  the  defection  of  Henry  the  Lion,  Pope 
Alexander,  and  his  Lombard  league,  would,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, have  been  utterly  crushed  by  the  fury  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  who,  for  the  third  time,  crossed  the  Alps,  bent  upon 
extermination.  The  Ghibelines  reached  their  zenith,  when  the 
Suabian  family  got  a  foot  in  Sicily  (1190),  by  the  marriage  of 
Constance  with  Henry  the  Fourth.*  But,  the  genius,  and 
generals,  even  of  the  Hohenstaufens  were  not  a  match  for  the 
power  of  the  Keys.  The  mightiest  men  of  this  period  had  to 
curb  their  necks  to  the  successor  of  the  fisherman ;  and  Frederick 
himself,  with  all  his  arrogance,  fell  at  last,  struck  down  by  the 
thunderings  of  the  Council  of  Lyons.f 

Now,  at  the  time  in  which  Thomas  was  studying  his  vocation, 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  in  desperate  antagonism.  The 
flame  of  war  spread'  from  principalities  to  towns,  from  towns  to 
families,  from  families  to  servants.  The  manner  in  which  the 
war-cries  were  accounted  for  by  the  people,  point  out  the  terrific 
nature  of  the  combat.  Some  said  thej'  could  be  traced  to  two 
devils,  who  dwelt  in  two  mountains^of  Sicily,  and  whose  worship- 
pers were  ever  engaged,  with  implacable  hatred,  in  an  internecine 
war;  others,  that  they  were  the  two  women  seen  fighting  in  the 
clouds  at  Manfred's  death ;  the  Florentines  declared  they  were  two 
dogs  which  quarrelled  in  the  Piazza:  when  the  children  saw  the 
dogs  fight,  they  took  sides  and  fought;  then  their  families  joined; 
then  their  relations ;  then  the  whole  town ;  then  all  Italy ;  till, 
finally,  the  whole  earth  was  in  an  uproar.  It  suffices  to  mention 
Venice  and  Genoa,  Florence  and  Pisa,  Pistoja  and  Arezzo,  Modena 
and  Bologna,  Cremona  and  Milano,  the  Montecchi  and  Capelletti, 
the  Gieremiei  and  Lambertazzi,  the  Torriani  and  Visconti,  the 

*  Ozanam,  p.  340. 

t  The  influence  of  tlie  spiritual  power  in  those  days  can  be  understood  from  the  power  even 
of  Legates  to  ruin  a  man  by  excommunication.  "  Un  16gat" — says  Jja  Marche — "  avait  ^t6  ar- 
rets dans  le  Diocese  de  Valence,  par  nn  seigneur  f^lon,  qui,  aprfes  I'avolr  d6pouillfe  de  tons  ses 
efl"ets  et  de  ses  chevaux,  I'avait  laiss^  aller,  lui  et  ses  gens,  dans  un  d6uftment  complet.  Le 
coupable  fnt  excommuni(5,  avec  sa  tour  et  son  domaine  ;  et  quelque  temps  aprfes,  les  passauts 
B'arr6taient  avec  stupeiir  devant  ce  manoir,  pr^sentant  vine  masse  imposaute  de  constructions, 
et  devenu  sans  guerre  aueune,  un  lieu  sanvage  et  desol^ :  les  habitants  avaieut  I'ni,  les  terres 
6taient  frapp^es  de  st6rilit6,  le  seigneur  et  toute  sa  race  6taient  tonibes  dans  I'abjection  et  la 
misfere Etienne  de  Bourbon  cite  deuxautres  exemplesd'iuterditjet6  sur  des  biens-fonda. 

(p.  319.; 
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Orsini  and   Colonna,  to  bring   before  the   reader's   memory  tlie 
terribly  agitated  state  of  society  at  this  period, 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  three  great  powers, — political,  heretical, 
and  religious, — which  must  have  influenced  S.  Thomas  in  choos- 
ing his  state  of  life, — will  come  conveniently  here. 

.The  rupture  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  brought 
Frederick  into  the  Papal  dominions,  where  he  took  Eoligno,  Tos- 
canella,  Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  and  many  other  strongholds 
belonging  to  the  Holy  See.  Whilst  the  Emperor  assailed  the 
Pope  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh,  the  Pontifi"  had  recourse  to  the 
God  of  Battles.  He  assembled  at  S.  John  Lateran's  the  clergy 
and  prelates  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  they  formed  a  large  proces- 
sion, carrying  the  sacred  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  a 
priceless  relic  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Half  the  population  joined  the 
solemn  pageant  as  it  slowly  advanced,  and  entered  into  the  Great 
Basilica  of  S.  Peter's,  Here  the  Pontiff  addressed  the  multitude. 
In  solemn  and  emphatic  language,  he  spoke  of  the  detestable 
iniquities  of  Frederick,  declared  a  crusade  against  him,  and  invited 
the  multitude  to  join  the  holy  war.  This  appeal  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  made  in  the  most  splendid  Basilica  in  the  world,  in 
presence  of  these  touching  instruments  of  religion,  had  a  magical 
effect.  A  gallent  army,  filled  with  enthusiasm,  was  gathered 
together,  and  had  several  engagements  with  the  enemy.  Frederick 
was  so  stung  by  having  a  crusade  published  against  him,  that  he 
ordered  the  heads  of  all  the  Olavissignati  that  were  taken  prisoners 
to  be  cut  into  four  parts,  and  a  cross  to  be  branded  on  the  brow. 
But,  Rome  was  saved ;  and  Frederick,  having  ravaged  the  country 
round,  burnt  what  he  could  not  carry  away,  and  then  marched 
back  into  his  own  possessions. 

But  the  Pontiff  was  by  no  means  content.  He  thought  it 
advisable  to  call  on  the  Catholic  powers  to  protect  the  patrimony 
of  the  Holy  See.  He  summoned  a  Council  at  Lateran  for  the 
Easter  of  the  following  year.  He  sent  legates  to  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Spain,  to  invite  the  bishops  to  come  and  witness  with 
their  own  eyes  the  enormities  of  Frederick,  and  assist  the  Holy 
See  in  making  head  against  her  enemies.  This  move  exasperated 
the  Emperor's  ungovernable  pride.  He  wrote  off  to  the  King  of 
England,  conjuring  him  to  stop  the  English  prelates;  and,  with 
brutal  threats,  expressed  the  like  desire  to  the  Germans,  and  the 
French.  He  sent  his  son  to  Genoa  with  instructions  not  to  suffer 
the  bishops  to  advance,  to  take  as  many  of  them  prisoners  as  he 
could,  and  to  harass  the  Genoese,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Pontiff. 

Meantime,  a  large  gathering  of  foreign  arch-bishops,  bishops, 
and  prelates  had  assembled  at  Genoa,  together  with  cardinals  from 
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England  and  Scotland.  Dreading  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  the 
prelates  determined  to  take  the  sea  in  the  Genoese  galleys,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Guglielmo  Ubriachi.  But  they  were'  inter- 
cepted by  twenty  of  the  Imperial  galleys,  commanded  by  Ugolino. 
On  the  third  of  May,  not  far  distant  from  the  little  Island  of 
Meloria,  between  Porto  Pisano  and  the  Island  of  Corsica,  the  fleets 
came  into  collision.  The  Genoese  suffered  a  terrible  defeat.  Three 
legates,  all  the  prelates,  and  a  host  of  ambassadors,  together  with 
about  four  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Twenty- 
two  galleys  were  taken,  and  three  others  were  scuttled,  and 
foundered  into  the  sea.  Of  the  prelates,  some  were  butchered 
near  Meloria,  others  were  flung  into  prison,  at  Naples,  Salerno, 
and  other  towns  along  the  coast;  and  perished,  either  of  starvation, 
or  from  the  hardships  and  indignities  suffered  in  their  dungeons. 

Gregory,  when  he  heard  of  this  disaster,  became  as  sad  as  death. 
Then  the  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  the  rifling  of  churches  and  shrines  of 
their  sacred  treasures,  the  treachery  of  Cardinal  Colonna,  the  des- 
truction of  Monte  Albano  and  Tivoli,  and  finally  the  violent  and 
shameful  death  of  his  own  relations,  inflicted  by  a  band  of  rufiians, 
who  had  seized  their  castle  by  surprise,  was  more  than  could  be 
borne  by  a  mind,  already  ulcerated  and  wearied  by  years  of  con- 
test and  anxiety.     Gregory  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  1241. 

To  this  fever,  in  the  political  world,  corresponded  the  religious 
aberrations  of  men's  imaginations.*  The  Albigenses,  whose  sup- 
pression took  at  least  200  years,  from  Eugenius  III.  to  Alexander 
IV.,  had  grown  into  the  proportions  of  a  Church  when  Innocent 
III.  became  Pope ;  and  had  spread  from  the  Danube  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  Eome  to  England.  In  France,  they  went  by  the 
name  of  Albigenses,  from  the  town  of  Albi,  their  principal 
stronghold.  Their  doctrines  resembled  more  the  cruel  fanaticism, 
and  fantastic  creations  of  Asia,  than  the  tenets  of  a  European 
people.  They  had  more  in  common  with  the  Brahma,  Siva,  and 
Wischnu  of  India,  with  Ormuzd,  and  Ahriman  of  the  Bactrians, 
or  with  Osiris,  and  Serapis  of  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  {han  with 
Jesus  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

They  believed  in  two  gods, — a  god  of  matter,  filled  with  the 
most  devilish  malice ;  and  agodof  spirit,  who  wasbenign.f  Spirit 
was  pure,  matter  essentially  satanic.  The  god  of  evil  enticed 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  to  the  earth,  robbed  them  of 
their  spiritual  bodies,  and  imprisoned  them  in  heavy  forms  of 
clay.    Devils  walked  amongst  men  in  human  form,  and  di'agged 

*  Spe  the  decrees  of  tlie  Gonncils  of  Avignon,  1209:  Montpellier,  1214;  Toura,  1163;  Verona 
1184-  Toulouse,  1229;  B6ziers,  1233  and  1246;   Albi,  1254. 

t  See  Hefele.     Condi.     Qeschichte  :    F'unfle  Bd.    Zwdt  Abteihmg,  p.  732,  §  645. 
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them  to  perdition.  Christ  was  a  creature — some  held,  a  myth ; 
all  agree  that  he  was  born  of  an  angel,  without  sex,  and  died  simply 
in  appearance.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  Bible  of  the  Devil,  S. 
John  the  Baptist  an  imposter,  and  the  Church  the  instrument  of 
hell  for  the  destruction  of  the  elect.  Sin  consisted  in  defilement 
with  matter.  The  Perfecti  fasted  with  cruel  I'igour,  held  marriage 
to  be  wicked;  and,  after  leading  the  lives  of  maniacs,  deemed  it  a 
virtue,  having  received  the  consolamenfum,  to  destroy  themselves 
by  opening  a  vein,  or  by  starvation ; — that  they  might  thus  leave 
the  wicked  earth  of  sense,  and,  escaping  from  the  body,  soar  into 
the  kingdom  of  pure  spirits.  Innocent  III.  declared  that  the 
Albigenses  were  more  full  of  violence  than  the  Saracens,  and  that 
their  teaching  was  more  opposed  to  Christianity  than  the  Koran. 
Then,  there  were  the  followers  of  Peter  De  Bruys,  the  Henricians, 
whose  founder  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  by  the 
Council  of  Eheims  (1148) ;  the  Catharites,  who  spread  from  Italy 
to  England;  the  Ebionite,  and  Arian  sects  of  the  Circumcised  of 
Lombardy;  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  who  rivalled  the  Albigenses 
in  their  satanic  hatred  of  the  hierarchical  order  of  the  Church ; 
and  endless  risings  of  maddened  and  infuriated  men,  thirsting  for 
pillage  and  destruction,  who  threatened  by  their  theory  and  their 
practice  to  overset  the  foundations  of  supernatural  religion, 
and  those  first  principles  by  which  Christian  society  is  bound 
together.*  The  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Church  itself, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  sacraments,  the  laws  of  social  life,  of 
marriage,  of  property,  of  authority,  of  the  civil  order,  all,  indis- 
criminately, became  the  objects  of  their  fierce  attack,  and 
devilish  hatred.  Their  principles  spread  throughout  Italy,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  France.  The  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  who  careered  from  place  to  place,  clothed  like  maniacs,  and 
yelling  for  bread,  partook  of  the  common  intoxication.  Their 
immoralities,  their  blasphemy,  their  inversion  of  the  commonest 
laws  of  nature,  their  obscene  practices,  besotted  with  impurity, 
show  to  what  an  excess  human  nature  can  be  carried,  when  no 
longer  subject  to  supernatural  control.  Wilhelmina  of  Bohemia, 
who  lived  at  Milan,  believed,  and  made  others  believe,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  incarnate  in  her  person.  Gerard  Sagarelli  made 
his  followers  wander  about  to  imitate  the  Apostles,  with  long  gray 
beards,  dishevelled  hair,  and  bare  heads,  accompanied  by  loose 
women  who  were  called  their  sisters.     His  successor,  Dulcinus, 

*  Cette  coalition  s'affilia  de  noiobreux  rassemblements  de  pillards,  Brabancjons,  Aragonais, 
Basques,  routiers,  cottereaux.  triaverdins,  disposes,  k  porter  partout  le  fer  et  le  feu.  Avec  de 
pareils  partisans,  la  ciuaut^  devait  se  ni61er  au  fauatisme  et  provoquer  des  iepr<5sai)lea  desa- 
vou6es  par  la  religion,  quaiid  elles  ue  I'anvaleiit  pas  6te  par  ses  niinistres.  La  Somme  des  Con- 
ciles  Geu6raux  et  particuliers  par  Jj'Abbe  Guyot.  Paris,  Victor  Palm6,  Deuxifeme  Partie,  cap. 
III.,  p.  S2.    1868. 
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waged  a  bloody  contest  against  the  Pope,  but  finally,  together  with 
the  bad  women  who  shared  his  iniquities,  was  made  to  sufi"er  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law. 

And  the  clergy  seem  hardly  to  have  been  in  a  fit  state  for  con- 
fronting successfully  the  passionate  fanaticism  of  these  lawless 
men.  Speaking  of  certain  prelates,  who  dressed  expensively, 
Cardinal  Vitry  says :  "  How  can  they  blame  women,  whom  the 
Apostle  forbids  to  wear  precious  ornaments,  when  they  themselves 
delight  in  the  softness  of  a  sumptuous  costume?  Anyhow, 
women  have  the  intention  of  jileasing  their  husbands  as  an  ex- 
cuse :  but  whose  favour  are  they  seeking  who  make  profession  of 
imitating  and  preaching  Jesus  Christ?  .  .  .  Should  not  all 
this  tinsel  be  stripped  ofi"  them  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  sold 
like  the  skin  of  that  cat  used  as  a  plaything  by  the  Paris  students  ?" 
In  another  place  he  says,  that  "  the  bad  priest  gives  the  kiss  of 
Judas  four  times  in  celebrating  mass; — to  the  altar,  to  the  paten, 
to  the  book  of  the  Grospel,  and  to  the  minister  or  assistant"  God- 
frey of  Troyes  uses  very  strong  language : — "  Plunged  in  material 
things,  the  priest  troubles  himself  little  about  intellectual  things. 
He  differs  from  the  people  in  his  dress,  not  in  his  spirit ;  in  ap- 
pearance, not  in  reality.  He  teaches  in  the  pulpit  that  which  he 
gives  the  lie  to  by  his  works.  The  tonsure,  dress,  and  language, 
give  him  a  superficial  varnish  of  religion  {umlratilem  piduram); 
and  within,  under  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  are  hidden  hypocrites, 
and  ravening  wolves."  Again,  Elinaiid,  who  had  had  all  the  ex- 
perience of  a  wild  life  himself,  says :  "  What  priest  blushes  to 
appear  in  public  well  combed,  to  walk  with  a  soft  gait  unworthy 
of  his  sex — in  a  word,  to  be  a  woman  ?  Look  at  those  who  ought 
to  give  an  example  of  modesty,  gravity,  and  mortification  to 
others :  you  see  them  got  up  with  minute  care,  their  hair  curled 
{calamistrato  crine),  the  parting  well-made,  the  face  fresh-shaved, 
the  skin  cleaned  with  pumice-stone,  the  head  uncovered,  the 
shoulders  naked  .  .  .  the  hands  shod,  and  the  feet  with  gloves 
on  {calceatis  manihus,  cMrotecatis  pedihus).  What  is  wanting  to 
them  more  to  make  them  look  like  libertines,  to  bring  shame  upon 
the  order  to  which  they  belong  ?  All  day  they  are  looking  out  for  a 
mirror :  they  walk  about  with  a  spotless  dress,  and  with  a  soul  all 
soiled  ;  their  fingers  shine  bright  with  rings,  and  their  eyes  with 
the  brightness  of  their  smile.  Their  tonsure  is  so  small  that  it 
looks  less  like  the  mark  of  a  churchman  than  that  of  a  venal 
body."*  Then,  "  they  build  great  palaces  under  pretext  of  devo- 
tion, saying  that  they  do  so  to  give  them  to  their  Church,   to 

I  *TisaierVII.,269. 
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increase  the  worship  of  God.  They  want  to  have  houses  in  Paris 
like  those  of  the  English  barons  in  London."*  Then  concubin- 
age f  was  another  evil  which  the  Church  was  ever  striving  against 
in  the  clergy,  and  which,  together  with  pride,  riches,  simony, 
nepotism,  and  other  miseries,  rendered  the  work  of  making  head 
against  the  fierce  sincerity  of  heretics,  who  knew  how  to  stain 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  make  the  most  of  the  sins  of  priests, 
a  very  terrible  task. 

Still,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  was  not  a  large  body 
of  devoted  clergy  and  earnest  men  on  the  side  of  purity,  truth, 
and  order.  The  rust  had  eaten  into  the  clergy;  but  had  not  des- 
troyed them.  This  state  of  things  gave  a  handle  to  the  enemy, 
and  called  loudly  for  some  organization,  which  could  oppose  the 
mighty  evil  in  the  Christian  world. 

Two  more  extracts,  and  then  this  disagreeable  subject  will  have 
been  sufficiently  illustrated.  S.  Bernard  says,  then,  "Infant 
scholars,  beardless  boys,  are  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities 
for  their  gentle  blood,  and  pass  from  under  the  ferula  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Church,  sometimes  thinking  more  of  their  eman- 
cipation from  the  rod,  than  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are 
invested,  better  pleased  to  have  escaped  one  control,  than  to  have 
assumed  another.''^  Thirty  years  later,  Peter  of  Blois  writes : — "  0 
empty  glory,  0  blind  ambition ;  0  miserable  thirst  after  earthly 
honours.  0  that  desire  of  dignity,  that  worm  that  gnaws  the 
heart,  that  ruin  of  the  soul !  Whence  has  the  plague  come  upon 
us,  whence  has  our  execrable  presumption  the  hardihood  with  which 
it  excites  the  unworthy  to  aim  at  dignities,  men  whose  eagerness 
in  pursuit  is  proportionate  to  their  unfitness  for  office  ?  Through 
every  avenue,  without  concern  for  soul  or  body,  these  unhappy 
men  fling  themselves  upon  the  pastoral  chair,  which  has  become 
for  them  an  envenomed  seat,  and  for  all  a  source  of  perdition."! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  opposition  to  the  excitement  of  political 
life,  and  the  fanaticism  of  heretics,  and  the  imperfection  of  priests, 
chosen  men  prepared  quiet  havens  in  which  others  could  repose, 
and  look  out,  calmly,  on  the  thundering  ocean  of  human  life  be- 
yond them.     In  the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  steady  move- 

*  De  La  Marche,  p.  330. 

t  "Ce  vice  (5tait  si  fortement  ancr^  chez  quelques-uns,  que,  s'ils  venaient  Jl  recevoir  de 
lent  6v6que  Tinlunction  d'opter  entre  leur  femme.  et  leui-  paroisse,  ils  pr6feraieut  abandonner 
celle  ci:  alors  la  premifeve  les  abandonnait  k  leur  tour,  les  voyant  saus  ressources.  Ayant 
meme  d'etre  priv63  de  leur  cure  ils  tombaient  dans  la  mis6re  et  se  laissaieut  d6pouiller  eutiere- 
ment.  .  .  .  Dans  certaines  localit^s,  les  populations  avaient  telleraenthorrenrde  la pretrcsse, 
comme  on  I'appelait,  que  personne,  h  I'eglise,  ne  voulait  ^changer  avec  elle  Iq  baiser  de  patx. 
Le  paysan  qui  craignait  de  voir  ses  r^eoltes  mangles  dana  ses  greuiera  r6p6tait  ce  refrain: — 
Je  vos  conjur,  sorriz  et  raz,  % 

f  Que  vos  u'ai6s  part  en  ces  tas 

Ne  plus  que  n'a  part  eu  la  messe 
Cil  qui  prent  pais  il  la  prestresse." 
(T>e  La  Ma/rclie,  p.  331. > 
t  Letter  XI.  to  Henry,  Arcbbishop  of  Sens. 
II  Letter  to  Card.  Octaviau. 
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ment  in  this  direction — the  Order  of  Grammont,  instituted  by  S. 
Stephen  (1073 — 1083),  the  Carthusians,  who  by  their  rigid  silence, 
and  long  vigils,  betokened  a  strong  reaction  against  the  license  of 
worldly  life  (1084),  the  Cistercians  (1098),  the  Camaldolese  (1023), 
the  Vallombrosians  (1039),  the  Order  of  Fontevraud  (1094),  and 
the  Order  of  S.  Anthony  (1093).  Then,  near  his  own  time,  S. 
Thomas  could  see  the  movement  still  unspent  in  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  founded  by  S.  Norbert  (1120),  and  the  Carmelites  (1156) ; 
or,  directed  in  a  more  active  course,  in  the  Brethren  of  the  Hos- 
pital (1176),  the  Trinitarians  (1193),  the  Knights  Templars 
(1128),  the  Hospitallers  (1099),  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
founded  during  the  siege  of  Ptolemais  about  1190;  and  the 
Brethren  of  the  Sword,  founded  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia 
(1202),  besides  many  other  military  orders  in  Portugal  and  Spain.* 

S.  Thomas  must  have  seen  that  an  organized  power  alone  could 
meet  the  world ;  and  that  the  Church  alone,  out  of  the  fulness  of 
her  own  life,  had  created  influences  which  had  broken  the  enemy 
to  pieces,  and  had  left  her  more  triumphant  than  ever,  because  the 
heroine  of  another  marvellous  success.  In  civilizing  the  North- 
men, who  came  from  their  forests  into  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
south,  S.  Benedict  was  the  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  Al- 
mighty. Young  Aquino  saw  what  an  immense  power  monasticism 
had  been  in  the  world  which  was  passing  away.  He  could  trace 
the  influence  of  men  of  solitude,  who,  when  brought  by  accident 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  active  life,  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
had  not  ventured  a  life  of  loneliness  in  vain.  He  could  follow  the 
track  of  silent  men  who  had  gone  down  the  mountain  side,  and  had 
left  at  their  deaths  tokens  of  their  labours  worthy  of  their  origin, 
in  spite  of  Goth,  Hun,  Tartar,  or  Lombard, — splendid  cloisters, 
learned  schools,  precious  libraries,  stately  churches,  and  a  civilized 
and  happy  people,  living  in  cultivated  and  fertile  plains,  where 
they  had  found  wild  morass  and  impenetrable  forest,  robbers,  snakes, 
and  wild  beasts.f 

But  he  also  saw  that  the  world  had  changed.  The  efforts  of 
the  reformers  of  solitude  and  contemplation  had  not  been  able  to 
direct  its  course.  Citeaux  and  Clairvaux  had  done  a  work  indeed, 
but  it  was  not  the  work  of  directing  the  stream  of  human  thought. 
They  had  not  perceptibly  affected  the  woi'ld.  The  old  methods 
seemed  to  have  dropped  out  of  use.  The  principle  of  quies  had 
done  its  work  for  a  time.    Monte  Cassino  and  its  glories  were 

*^So  eager  were  men  after  the  novelty  of  religious  devotedness,  that  Innocent  III.  forbade 
any  more  Orders  to  be  instituted. 

"  Ne  nimia  religiosorum  diversitas,"  sayB  the  IV.  Council  of  Lateran,  '••n'aveni  in  Ecclesia 
Del  confusionem  iuducat  firiniter  prohibeinus,  ne  quia  de  CEetero  noFam  religionem  inveniat ; 
Bed  quicuniqne  vohierit  ad  religiouera  converti,  unam  de  approbatis  asaumat.     (An.  1215,  c.  13,_) 

t  See  origin  of  Cassino,  Subiaco,  Cava,  Jumifegps,  Richenau,  S.  Gall,  Fulda,  Clairvaux,  Ci- 
teaux, and  the  great  majority  of  Benedictine  foundations. 
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almost  visions  of  the  past.  Men  would  no  longer  fly  the  world, 
and  bury  themselves  in  monastic  retreats.  They  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  silent  monotony  of  the  cloister,  and  take  wisdom  from 
the  lips  of  men  whose  principal  conversation  was  with  nature  and 
nature's  God.  Some  great  flow  had  entered  into  the  channels  of 
human  life.  Discovery  and  travel,  and  enterprise,  excited  the  im- 
agination, and  men  loved  activity  better  than  silent  thought.  They 
congregated  in  towns,  and  the  teaching  of  the  monastery  gave 
way  to  the  excitement  and  uproar  of  university  life.  Medita- 
tion and  singing  psalms,  and  long  vigils,  were  little  suited  to  the 
nervous,  and  almost  fanatical  temper  of  the  growing  world.  What 
then,  Thomas  would  ask  himself,  is  the  instrument  or  the  organism, 
created  to  oppose  the  powers  of  the  woi'ld  ? 

The  Order  of  S.  Francis,  and  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  were 
created  by  the  Church  for  resisting  the  mighty  pressure.  The 
former,  whose  characteristics  of  poverty  and  love,  the  latter,  whose 
specialities  of  eloquence  and  learning,  were  to  manifest  the  per- 
fection of  Christianity  in  a  world  full  of  the  pomp  of  riches,  the 
fire  of  passion,  the  secret  canker  of  misbelief,  and  the  maddening 
influences  of  pantheistic  mysticism.  Fortunately  for  humanity, 
those  passions  which  were  most  sensitive  to  the  action  of  fanatics, 
were  no  less  responsive  to  the  eloquence  of  men,  who,  despising 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  abhorring  the  aberrations  of  philosophy, 
aimed  at  raising  up  humanity  from  the  anarchy  of  passion,  and 
the  idolatry  of  pride. 

These  two  Orders  had  chairs  in  the  University  of  Naples,  when 
S.  Thomas  was  surprising  the  students  with  his  talents.  The 
Order  of  S.  Dominic  seems  to  have  been  particularly  flourishing. 
No  doubt  young  Aquino  was  struck  by  the  devotedness  and  ability 
of  the  Dominican  professors.  Besides  counteracting  the  evils 
which  were  raging  in  society,  the  Order  was  charged  with  the 
heroism  of  an  institution  in  its  primitive  fervour,  whose  founder 
had  not  long  been  taken  to  his  reward.  Thomas,  no  doubt,  had 
heard  this  man's  history,  and  had  found  in  it  much  that  fascinated 
a  mind  so  noble,  and  so  gentle  as  his  own.  The  special  scope  of 
the  Order,  its  love  for  learning,  its  active  ministrations  to  humanity 
while  still  retaining  the  self-restraint  of  solitaries  and  the  humility 
of  monks,  must  have  struck  a  new  chord,  or  an  old  chord  in  a  new 
fashion,  in  the  heart  of  the  Saint.  Anyhow,  he  soon  became 
intimate  with  the  fathers  of  the  Order.  Many  an  earnest  talk  he 
had,  no  doubt,  with  his  dear  familiar  friend,  John  a  Sancto 
Facundo ;  *  many  a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  old  metRod 

*  Cestui  considerando  la  virtJi,  conditione,  ed  habilita,  di  Tomaso,  con  belle  ragioni,  e  per- 
suasioni  confirmd  il  suo  santo  proposito  e  Vesaortd,  che  lasciasse  il  Mondo,  ed  entrasse  nella 
8ua  Religione.    (Vita,  p.  9.) 
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of  contemplation,  and  of  these  spiritual  knight-errants  who  mixed 
in  the  dust,  and  joined  in  the  battle  of  active  life. 

The  young  man  was  often  seen  in  the  Chu.rch  of  S.  Dominic, 
after  his  companions  had  retired  to  their  cells  to  rest,  and  when 
gay  young  men  were  wasting  their  energies  away  in  the  wicked 
city.  The  Dominicans,  perceiving  how  deeply  he  was  impressed, 
watched  him  with  a  lively  interest,  and  prayed  fervently  that  so 
much  talent,  and  so  much  promise  might  find  the  most  favourable 
field  for  its  display.  Hundreds,  famed  for  their  genius,  many  of 
high  lineage  and  alluring  prospects,  had  been  seduced  by  the 
heavenly  influences  that  radiated  from  the  great  Order  of  S. 
Dominic.  Why  not  Thomas  of  Aquin  also  ?  He  was  a  Benedic- 
tine.; but  so  was  S.  Dominic  a  Canon  Eegular  of  S.  Augustine. 
Once,  one  brother,  who  had  employed  himself  in  watching  the 
Saint,  returned  full  of  admiration  to  his  brethren,  declaring  that 
he  had  seen  the  face  of  young  Aquino,  like  that  of  another 
Stephen,  darting  forth,  on  all  sides,  rays  of  supernatural  light,  as 
he  prayed  before  the  great  altar  in  S.  Dominic's.* 

The  issue  was  what  might  have  Been  anticipated.  S.  Thomas 
expressed  a  wish  to  abandon  the  monks,  and  join  the  friars.  To 
the  stability,  largeness,  and  self-control  of  the  Benedictine,  he  was 
going  to  add  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  judicial  steadiness  of  a 
Dominican.  If  the  Dominicans  were  raised  up  to  combat  the 
special  errors  of  those  days,  S.  Thomas  was  providentially 
raised  up  amongst  the  Dominicans  for  reducing  to  practice  the 
perfection  of  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  It  was  by  a  special  Providence 
that  the  Saint  became  a  Benedictine,  the  Providence  was  no  less 
special  that  trurned  him  into  a  Dominican.f  He  petitioned  for 
the  habit.  His  request  was  granted.  Thomas  of  Aquino  became 
a  brother  of  the  Friars  Preachers.;]: 

*  Frater  quidam  ingenluin  ejus  veliementer  admirans,  videre  sibi  visus  est  radios  quosdam 
luculeiitos  de  ejus  Yultu  vibrari ;  qui  longo  lateque  diffasi  cerueBtium  oculos  illustiareut. 
(Malv.  an.  p.  600.; 

Del  cui  angelico  volto,  come  d'un  altro  Stefano,  alcuni  d'essi  vedono  uscire  spleudentissimi 
raggi  di  celeste  luce.    (Frigerio,  B.,  II.,  p.  U.) 

Something  the  same  is  related  of  S.  Euthymius,  S.  Philip,  Abbot  Mark,  and  others. 

t  So  "  S.  Philip  was  prepared  by  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Ignatius.  From  eight  to 
eighteen,  ten  years,  he  was  under  the  teaching  of  S.  Dominic  :  from  eighteen  to  twenty-eight 
or  twenty-nine,  he  was  with  S.  Benedict  and  the  ancient  Saints  of  Rome.  ...  As.  then,  he 
learnt  from  S.  Benedict  ichat  to  be,  and  from  S.  Dominic  ivhat  to  do,  so,  let  us  consider  that  from 
S.  Ignatius  he  learnt  how  he  was  to  do  it."    (Dr.  Newman's  Mission  of  S.  Philip,  p.  35,  37.; 

i  Authors  disaifree  about  his  age  at  this  time.  For  instance,  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  says  he  was 
16;  Morosmi  and  Lacordaii'e  say  lie  was  17. 


CHAFTER,    V. 

S.    FRANCIS    AND    S.    DOMINIC. 


In"  the  middle  ages,  in  spite  of  the  power  of  her  enemies,  the 
Church  had  reached  the  topmost  height  of  social  eminence  and 
worldly  splendour.  Never  before,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  had 
she  appeared  more  full  of  vigour,  and  never  before  had  she 
used  that  vigour  with  more  triumphant  success.  But  she  had  her 
human  element.  The  vast  riches  which  had  been  accumulated  by 
the  monastic  bodies,  the  wealth  of  the  secular  order  spread 
throughout  Europe,  became  a  source  of  envy  to  the  laity,  who 
began  to  long  more  after  the  temporal  goods  which  she  possessed, 
than  after  her  spiritual  ministrations.  Pride,  and  simony  amongst 
the  clergy,  and  other  scandals,  which  godly  men  bewailed,  held 
out  to  thousands  of  prying  eyes,  sharpened  by  hunger  and  fana- 
ticism, arguments  which  were  difficult  to  answer,  Avhen  once  they 
had  been  impressed  upon  the  popular  mind.  The  Popes  had  con- 
stantly directed  their  energies  to  upset  abuses.  From  Gregory 
VII.  downwards,  they  were  ever  striving  to  purify,  and  elevate,  the 
mass  of  corruption  which  had  encrusted  itself  about  the  sanctuary. 
Holy  men  saw,  with  eyes  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  Church,  and,  with  great  effort,  at- 
tempted to  renew  the  early  days  of  Pentecost.  But  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  tide  seemed  almost  too  heavy  for  Popes,  councils, 
and  reformers,  till  Dominic  and  Francis  created  two  enormous 
instruments  for  elevating  the  Christian  world  out  of  its  entangle- 
ments, into  a  more  healthy  and  a  freer  atmosphere.* 

The  Order  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis  were  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  our  Saint,  that  to  omit  touching  upon  them  Avould 
render  it  very  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  his  life.f 

*  The  following  shows  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  : — "  Quant  kV  influence  politique  qu'exerca  le  bataillon  sa- 
cre'  qu'  ou  en  .iuge  par  r6nonc6  de  ce  document :  '  Les  freres mineurs  et  les  freres  precheurs,  6cri- 
Tait  Pierre  des  Vignes,  chancelier  de  I'empereur  Frederic  II.,  h  I'empereTir,  son  maltre,  se  sont 
Aleve's  centre  nous  dans  la  haine ;  ils  ont  reprouv6  publlquement  Totre  Tie  et  votre  conversation ; 
lis  ont  bris6  tos  droits  et  nous  ont  r^duits  au  neant  .  .  .  Et  voiia,  que  pour  euerver  encore 
plus  votre  puissance  et  vous  prirer  du  devouement  des  peuples,  ils  ont  cr^e  deux  nouTelles  con- 
t'reries  qui  erabrassent  uuiversellement  les  homraes  et  les  femmes;  tous  y  accourent  et  a  peine  se 
trouve-t-il  unc  personne  dont  le  nom  n'y  soit  inscrit.  "  Hist,  de  Saint  Frangois,  par  M.  Emile  Chavin 
de  Malau.     See  i)'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  mouvement  Religieva:. ,  p.  82. 

t  "  L'  un  fu  tutto  seraficc  in  adore, 
L'  altro  per  sapienza  in  terra  fue 
Di  cherubica  luce  uno  splendore." 

(Dante  Farad.  XI.    37— 40J 

(41) 
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S.  Francis  was  eminently  a  child  of  the  religion  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Assisi,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  parents,  according  to  Cellano,  in  carelessness 
and  godlessness.  Their  neglect  of  his  moral  training  was  not 
long  producing  its  fruits.  He  soon  became  famous  amongst 
the  dissipated  men  about  town.  If  the  young  coxcombs  of 
the  period  wanted  a  leader  in  their  carousals,  a  comic  singer  in 
their  boisterous  meetings,  or  a  rollicking  boon-companion,  who 
could  spend  with  the  best  of  them,  and  surpass  them  all  in  the 
daintiness  of  his  attire,  Francis  was  the  man.  Of  all  the  dis- 
sipated young  men  of  Assisi,  Francis  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  dissipated.*  He  gave  himself  up  to  this  kind  of  life 
till  five-and-twenty  years  of  age.f  About  this  period  he  was 
struck  down  by  a  terrible  sickness.  He  had  to  keep  his  bed,  and 
could  no  longer  indulge  in  his  favorite  sports  and  dissipations. 
During  this  sickness,  a  great  change  was  wrought  in  his  mind. 
When  he  got  a  little  better,  and  was  able,  with  the  aid  of  a  crutch, 
to  totter  to  the  door,  he  was  excessively  suprised  to  find  that  the 
beauties  of  nature,  which  formerly  had  had  such  a  charm  for  him, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  attractions.  He  not  only  felt  con- 
tempt for  worldly  things,  but  he  began  to  feel  contempt  for  those 
who  valued  them.  This  Avas  the  beginning  of  his  extraordinary 
conversion. 

About  this  period  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saAV  his  father's 
house  filled  with  innumerable  shields,  and  swords  and  spears,  and 
other  engines  of  war.  This  imagination  affected  him  so  deeply 
that  he  retired  into  a  crypt  close  by,  and  prayed  to  God  for  light. 
Here  he  remained  some  considerable  time  in  great  dejection  and 
uncertainty.  At  length,  he  was  suddenly  possessed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary seizure  of  light  and  joy.  He  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place  exulting,  and  was  inebriated  with  so  overwhelming  an 
effusion  of  delight,  that  he  could  not  prevent  his  feelings  from 
pouring  themselves  out  upon  the  first  person  he  met.J  Being 
asked  if  he  would  marry.  "Marry!"  he  exclaimed,  radiant  with 
glee,  "  Yes,  the  most  beautiful  of  women,  and  filled  with  purest 
wisdom."     For  true  religion,  say  his  biographers,  was  to  be  his 

Again:  "  Quando  lo'mperador  clie  sempre  regna, 

Provvide  alia  millzia  cli'era  in  forse    .    .    . 
.    .    .    .    a  sua  sposa  soccorse 
Con  duo  oampioni,  al  eui  fare,  al  cui  dire 
Lo  popol  disviato  si  raccorse.    .    .    ." 

—(Ibid.,  XII.  40—46.; 
*  Immo  stipra  cosetaneous  sues  in  vanitatibus  male  proficiens,  incentor  maloTum  et  {Emulator 
etultitiEe  abundantins  existebat:  admiration!  omnibus  erat,  et  in  pompa  vanae   glorise  pr<Bire 
C86teris  nitebatur.    In  jocis  curiosis,  in  seurrilibus  etinanibus  verbis,  in  cantilenis,  in  vestibus 
moUibus,  et  fluidis.     (Cellano,  Vita,  Boll.  p.  584.    2.) 

t  "  Fere  usque  ad  vigesimum  quintum  annum  ®tatis  suse  tempus  suum  miserabiliter  perdidit 
et  consumpsit."    (Id.,  p.  584.) 

X  Tantoqtte  deiuceps  repletus  est  gaudio,  quod  non  se  capiens  praj  Isetitiam,  etiam  nolens  ad 
aures  hominum  aliquid  eructabat.    (p.  584.; 
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immaculate  spouse.  Then  he  rode  off,  sold  his  horse  and  clothes, 
and,  hurrying  to  S.  Damasus,'  offered  the  money  to  the  priest  for 
repairing  the  Church.  The  priest  refused  the  oflFer.*  Francis 
flung  the  money  out  of  the  window,  and  then  buried  himself  in 
a  dark  pit,  fearing  the  anger  of  his  father.  Here  he  lay  a  whole 
month.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  so  great  a  courage  was  wrought 
in  him  that  he  came  forth,  and  oflered  himself,  freely,  to  the 
insults,  and  passionate  reproaches  of  his  persecutors.!  The  peo- 
ple of  the  town,  on  seeing  him  so  emaciated  and  changed,  thought 
that  his  head  was  turned,  and  that  he  had  gone  mad.  They  hunted 
him  with  shouts  and  yells,  and  pelted  him  with  mud  and  stones. 
But  Francis,  his  heart  brimming  with  that  strange  supernatural 
joy,  gave  thanks  to  God.  Next,  his  father  throttled  him,  and 
having  flogged  him  unmercifully,  cast  him  into  a  fetid  dungeon. 
His  mother  set  him  free.  And  again  the  extraordinary  young 
man  presented  himself  before  his  father,  and  declared  that  he 
would  bear  with  joy  any  ill-treatment  he  thought  fit  to  inflict 
upon  him.  Finding  that  he  could  not  move  the  youth,  the  father 
thought  to  secure  his  property;  so  he  hurried  him  off  to  the 
Bishop,  to  make  an  act  of  formal  resignation.  Francis  accom- 
panied his  father  with  the  greatest  delight.  Before  the  Bishop 
could  say  a  word,  he  had  stripped  himself  stark  naked,  and  in 
this  condition  stood  before  his  judge,  intoxicated  with  the  idea  of 
abandoning  all  he  had  for  Christ.J  The  Bishop  here  saw  the 
finger  of  Grod,  and  throwing  his  cloak  about  the  young  man, 
embraced  him  tenderly. 

The  next  thing  that  we  hear  of  him  is  of  his  singing  joyfully 
through  the  woods,  songs  and  hymns  in  praise  of  God.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  he  was  set  upon  by  thieves,  who  demanded  brutally 
of  him  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  "  I  am  the  herald  of  the  Mighty  King," 
he  replied,  singing  out  to  them  with  transports  of  joy ;  upon  which 
they  took  him,  and  beat  him,  and  hurled  him  into  a  deep  ditch,  full 
of  drifted  snow,  and  shouted  down  at  him  "  Lie  there,  then,  thou 
rough  herald  of  God!"  When  they  had  departed,  Francis  got 
out,  shook  himself  free,  and  set  forth  as  before,  singing  away 
through  the  woods  his  cheerful  melodies  to  God.  Next,  he  dis- 
guised himself,  and  did  scullion's  work  in  a  monastery.  Then  he 
tended  lepers — a  class  he  once  so  greatly  loathed,  and  kissed  their 
miserable  sores  and  wounds  with  loving  transport.  He  repaired 
churches.     He  dressed  like   the  hermits  of  S.  Augustine.     But 

*  Viderat  enira  eiim,  ut  ita  dicam,  pene  altera  die  enormiter  vivere  ultra  cognates  et  notos, 
et  supra  cjeteros  suam  stultitiam  exaltare.    (p.  585.  d.) 

t  Perfiiadebatur  tainen  indicibili  Isetitia  quadara,  liactenus  inexpectata,  In  qua  totus  ignes- 
cens,  relicta  fovea,  palam  se  peisecutoiibus  exposuit  maledictis.    (p.  585.  10.^ 

t  •'  Sed  continuo  depositis  et  pro.jectis  vestlmentis.  lestituit  ea  patri :  iusuper  etiam,  neo 
femoralia  retiuens,  totus  coram  omuibus  denudatur.    (p.  586.  15.^ 
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hearing  in  church  one  day  the  Grospel  which  tells  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  things  to  follow  Christ,  he  was  set  on  fire  with  a 
new  delight,  and  exclaimed  "  This  is  what  I  want,  this  is  the  very- 
thing  I  seek!  This  I  yearn  after  with  all  the  intensity  of  my 
heart!"*  With  incredible  joy  he  cast  away  his  shoes  and  his 
stick,  and  putting  on  a  rough  tunic,  commenced  a  life  of  utter 
poverty  and  self-contempt. 

Now  he  began  preaching  with  intense  vehemence,  with  wonder- 
ful simplicity.  With  all  the  fire  of  his  beating  heart,  he  spoke 
of  Grod,  of  Christ,  of  peace,  of  poverty.  He  always  began  with 
the  words  "  Domimis  detvohis  pacem"  for  at  this  period  the  world 
was  filled  with  factions  and  war.  A  poor  idiot  first  joined  him, 
then  ^gidius  and  Philip,  and  four  others.  They  often  beheld 
him  wrapped  in  ecstacy.  In  one  of  those  states,  he  saw,  like  S. 
Paul,  what  no  human  language  could  express,  was  assured  of 
pardon,  and  saw  in  vision  the  future  spread  of  his  mighty  Order. 
He  now  sent  his  disciples  two  and  two  to  preach  penance,  peace, 
and  remission  of  sins.  Eager  multitudes  pressed  ai'ound  them ; 
many  joined  the  Order.  Villages  and  towns  went  forth  to  listen 
to  him.  He  was  regarded  as  a  visitant  from  another  world.  Men 
were  impressed  by  his  deep  earnestness,  his  intense  self-immola- 
tion, and  his  vehement  impetuosity  of  Divine  affection.  We  are 
assured  that  the  whole  face  of  society  was  changed  by  the  fiery 
simplicity  of  the  extraordinary  eloquence  welling  up  from  that 
large  and  loving  heart. 

He  called  his  brethren  Fratres  Minores,  to  remind  them  that 
they  were  last  of  all.  Their  practice  of  poverty  was  most  severe.f 
They  slept  in  caves  and  pits,  and  joyfully  partook  of  the  hospitality 
of  lepers  and  outcasts.  Their  spirits  overflowed  with  supernatural 
joy  when,  in  imitation  of  Christ,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  suf- 
fering chains,  and  prisons,  and  smitings.  They  were  ever  meek, 
gentle,  and  filled  with  guileless  charity.  Their  prayers  were 
simple  and  earnest,  their  austerities  terrific.  In  temptation,  they 
would  cast  themselves,  in  mid-winter,  into  ponds  floating  with 
broken  ice.  Their  food  was  rarely  cooked,  often  it  was  mixed  with 
ashes.J     On  one  occasion  Francis  being  ill  indulged  in  a  piece  of 

*  "  Do  not  possess  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  money  in  your  purses  ;  nor  scrip  for  your  journey, 
nor  two  coats,  uor  shoes,  nor  a  staff."    Matt.  X.  9. 

Hoc  est  inquit,  quod  volo ; — hoc  est  quod  quasro :  hoc  totis  medullis  cordis  facere  concu- 
pisco.    (p.  588.  23.; 

\  "  He  used  to  pick  up  paper,  and  tate  care  of  it  if  written  upon,"  says  Cellano.  If  asked 
•why,  he  would  answer: — "  Fili,  literiB  sunt,  ex  quibus  coniponitur  gloriosissimuni  nomen  Dei." 

t  This  wonderful  spirit  of  mortification  spread  to  the  orders  of  chivalry.  James  of  Vitry 
speaks  of  a  chevalier  "  que  ses  freres  avaient  suruomm6  lepain  et  V  eau,  et  qui  tomhait  de  ohe- 
val  au  ptemier  choc,  tant  il  6tait  atfalbli.  Son  compasnon  le  relevait  tonjonrs ;  mais  il  se  lassa 
d'un  pareil  exercice,  et  finit  par  lui  dire  :  Seigneur  Pain-et-eau,  prenez  garde  h  vous  :  car  si  vous 
vous  laissez  choir  de  nouveau,  je  vous  ahandoniie."     (De  la  Marche,  p.  368. ) 

Bossuet  says  in  his  beautiful  way;  "  Frau(;ois  ftit  peut-etre  le  plus  d6sesp6r4  amateur  de 
la  pauvrete  qui  ait  ete  dans  I'Eglise." 
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cliicken.  Of  this  he  afterwards  bitterly  repented.  Putting  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  he  bade  a  brother  lead  him  through  the  town, 
and  obliged  him  like  a  town-crier  to  cry  out:  "Look  at  this 
glutton,  who  has  been  caught  eating  chicken  on  the  sly!"  He 
commanded  the  brothers  to  call  him  names,  and  when  they  did 
so  he  was  transported  with  delight.  He  would  preach  to  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  remind  them  all  w^hat  God  had  done  for  them, 
then  he  would  dismiss  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  they 
would  fly  away  obedient  to  his  voice.  He  would  command  the 
swallows,  who  were  building  their  nests,  and  twittering  and  circling 
round  him,  to  stop  and  listen  to  his  word.  They  remained  mo- 
tionless and  attentive,  till  he  dismissed  them  with  incredible  joy.* 
He  loved  nature  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  little  child.  His 
prayer  sums  up  his  whole  character:  "0  Most  High  Almighty, 
Grood  Lord  God,"  he  says,  "  to  Thee  belong  praise,  glory,  honour, 
and  all  blessing.  Praised  be  my  Lord  God,  with  all  His  creatures, 
and  especially  our  brother  the  sun,  who  brings  us  the  day,  and 
who  brings  us  the  light;  fair  is  he,  and  shining  with  a  very  great 
splendour ;  0  Lord,  he  signifies  to  us  Thee." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  moon,  and  for  the  stars, 
the  which  He  has  set  clear  and  lovely  in  the  heavens." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  wind,  and  for  air  and 
clouds,  calm  and  all  weather,  by  the  which  Thou  upholdest  in 
life  all  creatures." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  water,  who  is  very  ser- 
viceable unto  us,  and  humble,  and  precious,  and  clean." 

"Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  brother  the  fire,  through  whom 
Thou  givest  us  light  in  darkness ;  and  he  is  bright  and  pleasant, 
and  very  mighty  and  strong." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  mother  the  earth,  which  doth 
sustain  us  and  keep  us,  and  bringeth  forth  divers  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  many  colours,  and  grass." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  all  those  who  pardon  one  another  for 
His  love's  sake,  and  who  endure  weakness  and  tribulation:  blessed 
are  they  who  peaceably  shall  endure :  for  Thou,  0  Most  Highest, 
shalt  give  them  a  crown." 

"  Praised  be  my  Lord  for  our  sister  the  death  of  the  body :  from 
whom  no  man  escapeth.  Woe  to  him  who  dieth  in  mortal  sin  ! 
Blessed  are  they  who  are  found  walking  by  Thy  most  holy  will, 
for  the  second  death  shall  have  no  power  to  do  them  harm." 


*  Ad  hsBC  aviculsa  illse  (ut  dicebant,  qui  cum  eo  fuerunt)  miro  modo  secundum  naturam  suam 
Btantes,  iuceperuut  ejctendere  collum,  prodere  alas,  aperire  os,  ilium  respicere.    (Cellano,  p. 
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"  Praise  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  to  him,  and 
serve  Him  with  great  humility."* 

So  inebriated  was  he  with  the  love  of  Jesus  that  he  could  not 
steadily  pronounce  the  Holy  Name.  Such  was  the  passionate 
lover  of  poverty,  the  ardent  disciple  of  the  passion  of  Christ.  A 
creature  full  of  vehement,  sovereign  devotion  to  the  folly  of  the 
Cross,  and  to  the  shame.  His  life  was  profound  forgetfulness  of 
self,  and  unquenchable  charity,  and  unutterable  heroism,  beyond 
all  words  of  mine  to  express.  In  his  soul,  and  in  his  body,  he  bore 
the  marks  of  the  fruit  of  Christ's  passion.  He  poured  himself  out 
to  God,  and  he  poured  himself  out  on  men,  drawing  them  with  the 
cords  of  Adam,  to  peace,  penance,  and  the  love  of  Christ.  No  wonder 
that,  in  a  few  years  (1219),  he  collected  round  him  five  thousand 
brothers  from  all  quarters  of  the  world,  whose  heroic  lives  of 
penance,  prayer,  and  gentleness,  did  a  work  which  no  other  in- 
fluence of  the  day  could  possibly  have  accomplished.  Thirty-five 
years  later,  there  were  eight  hundred  convents,  and  at  least  twenty 
thousand  religious  belonging  to  the  Order ;  a  century  later,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  friars.f  Such  men  as  these, 
filled  with  so  great  a  fire,  would,  of  the  very  stones,  if  possible, 
raise  up  children  to  Abraham.  Poverty,  prayer,  and  preaching, 
these  were  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  detachment  and  of 
love,  for  regenerating  the  world. 

And  what  the  Franciscans  did  principally  amongst  the  people 
at  large,  that  S.  Dominic  did  for  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes. 

The  founder  of  the  Dominicans,  whom  Innocent  III.  beheld  in 
a  vision,  supporting  with  his  shoulders  the  tottering  walls  of  the 
Lateran  Basilica,  had  only  been  dead  twenty  years  when  S.  Thomas 
joined  the  Order.  His  birth,  like  that  of  S.  Thomas  and  S. 
Bernard,  was  preceded  by  influences  of  a  supernatural  character. 
His  mother,  Joanna  d'Aza,  dreamt  that  she  carried  in  her  womb 
a  hound  with  a  flaming  brand  between  his  teeth.  So  terrified  was 
she  by  this  dream,  that  she  often  threw  herself  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Benedictine,  S.  Dominic  of  Silos,  and  implored  him  to  protect 
her  in  her  desolation.  In  return  for  the  comfort  she  experienced, 
she  called  her  boy,  after  the  holy  Benedictine,  Dominic.J  Sprung 
of  the  bluest  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  Dominic  summed  up  in  his 

*  So  rendered  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  p.  430,  April,  1S64.  Segetes,  vineas,  lapides,  et  silvas 
et  omnia  apeciosa  camporum  .  .  .  terramque  et  igneni,  aerem  et  veutiim  ad  divinum  mone- 
bat  amorem,  etc  .  .  .  omnes  creaturas /mires  nomine  nuucupabat; /ra^er  cinis,  soror  nausea. 
(Cellano,  p.  705.^  « 

t  At  the  present  moment  there  are  30,000  persons  in  France  belonging  to  the  third  order  of 
S.  Francis.     (See  D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand, p,  79.) 

t  At  Giimlel,  near  Calarnega,  S.  Dominic's  mother  was  buried.  En  dos  arcos  desta  capilla 
fueren  depositados  los  nobles  y  devotes  seuores  de  Felix  Guzman,  y  D.  Joanna  de  Aza,  padres 
del  glorioso  S.  IJomiugo,  foiidador  de  la  orden  de  Praedicadores."  Tliis  is  the  wording  of  the  in- 
Bcription  in  the  chapel  of  the  Guzmans. 
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character  the  noblest  and  fairest  traits  for  which  the  Spanish 
nobility  are  justly  famed  *  His  creative  fantasy  loved  to  explore 
the  highest  region  of  ideal  chivalry,  living  in  a  world  of  poetry, 
and  burning  with  high  resolves  of  startling  enterprises.  With  a 
heart  gentle  as  a  woman's,  and  elevated  by  the  most  careful  educa- 
tion, his  will  was  excessively  tenacious,  and  of  unalterable  resolu- 
tion. He  seems  to  have  embraced,  within  the  wide  circumference 
of  his  elevated  character,  all  that  is  most  perfect  in  the  dispositions 
of  either  sex.  When  seven  years  old,  he  was  confided  to  his  uncle, 
the  Archpriest  of  G-umiel  d'Izan.f  At  fifteen,  he  went  to  Palencia, 
the  most  celebrated  university  in  Spain,  and  studied  with  great 
ardour  and  success,  literature,  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  theology.  J 
His  heart  overflowed  with  singular  generosity.  He  created  a 
sensation  amongst  his  companions  by  selling  his  clothes,  and  even 
the  books  annotated  with  his  own  hand,  to  relieve  the  poor  during 
a  famine.  He  dried  the  tears  of  a  woman,  who  came  to  lament  to 
him  that  her  brother  had  been  dragged  into  captivity  by  the 
Moors,  by  offering  at  once  to  take  his  place.§  At  five  and  twenty, 
he  was  induced  by  the  Bishop  of  Osma,  to  join  the  Canons  Regular. 
He  threw  hifnself  into  his  new  life  with  his  characteristic  earnest- 
ness. He  passed  his  time  in  contemplation  and  penance,  in 
preaching,  in  studying  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  in  turning  over 
with  delight  the  pages  of  Cassian,  and  in  bringing  about  stricter 
discipline  in  the  somewhat  relaxed  observance  of  the  Convent. || 

But  the  energies  of  such  a  man  were  not  destined  to  be  confined 
within  the  compass  of  an  obscure  convent  of  Augustinians. 
Alfonsus  VIIL,  of  Castille,  wished  his  son  to  marry  a  Danish 
Princess.  Don  Diego  de  Azevedo,.the  successor  of  Martin  in  the 
see  of  Osma,  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  mission  of  arranging 
the  preliminaries  of  the  alliance,  and  took  Dominic  with  him 
through  the  South  of  France.     There  he  saw  the  fearful   ulcer 

*  Tbeodorious  de  Appoldia  paints  him  thus  :—Erat  staturae  mediocritate  jequalis,  corporis 
teniiitate  asilis,  facie  pulcher  et  paulisper  rubens;  harba  vero  ejnset  capilli  aliquantuhim  rufl 
coloris  speciem  praefevubant.  De  tVoiite  ipsiiis  et  interciliis  splendor  qiiidam  radiosus  niicabat, 
qui  oninesadveneratioTieiuacdileetionemeiusattrahebat.  Hilaris  semper  et  jiicuiidus  appare- 
bat,  nisi  cum  ad  coiupassioiieiu  perquamlibet  afflictionem  proximi  movebatur.  Mauus  lonj;as 
habebat  ac  pnlcbras:  vocem  magnam  et  piilchrani :  et  tubaliter  resouantem.  Calvus  uou  fuit, 
sed  coronani  rasilem  totam  iutegram  liabebat,  paucis  canis  respersam.  (Boll,  in  vita,  4  Aua.  p. 
513,  iXLV.,n.  H-M.) 

t  Tlie  university  was  transferred  eventually  to  Salamanca,  on  account  of  the  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Alcala  was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  same  reason.  Bologna  was  called 
La  Grassa,  on  account  of  its  richness  and  natural  gifts. 

t  Vir  piirissimis  morlbus,  priidentia,  gravitate,  religione  conspicuus.    (Malv.  c.  I.,  p.  \i.) 

J  (Boll.  Die  4.  Aug.,  p.  390.;  Some  put  it  thus  :— Qujedam  euim  mulier  conquesta  est  ei,  fra- 
trem  suum  apud  Saraceuos  detineri  captivum  et  ille  ut  erat  plenus  spiritu  pietatis,  intmio  oom- 
passionis  affectu  saucius,  veudeudura  se  obtulit  pro  redemptione  captivi.     {Id.,  p.  390.  n.  168.) 

Caritate  in  tantnm  fervebat,  ut  se  ipsUm  pro  Christianorum  necessitate  vendere  soepius 
esset  paratus.     (n.  170.) 

II  In  libro  quoque  de  CollationibusPatrum  frequentissime  [et]  studiosissime legens,  magnum 
ex  eo  perfectionis  cumulum  apprehendit.     {Boll.  p.  .392,  n.  180.) 

Die  noctuque  terebat  ecclesiam,  lectioni  et  oratioui  sine  intermissione  vacabat,  secumque 
cum  Jacob  in  tabernaculis  habitans,  Esau  vagos  declinaWat  excursus,  (re.  181.)  Pernoctandi  in 
orationibus  mo8  erat  ei  creberrimiis  .  .  .  interdnra  et  intav  omtioaea  a  gemitu  cordis  sui  r^l• 
gitus  et  voces  solebat  emittere.    (Vid.  B.  Fordanus,  c.  I.,  no.  10.) 
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that  was  eating  into  the  heart  of  the  Church  in  the  heresy  of  the 
Albigenses,  which  has  been  already  touched  upon.*  Dominic  felt 
that  a  single  man  was  but  as  a  drop  in  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  vast  and  organized  corruption.  Man  may  be  met  by  man, 
but  a  system  only  can  oppose  a  system.  A  religious  institution, 
combining  the  poverty  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ  with  elo- 
quence, and  learning,  alone  would  stand  a  chance  of  success  in 
working  a  regeneration.  The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Waldo,  he  was  well  aware,  would  simply  mock  at  men 
who  came  preaching  to  them  the  poverty  of  Jesus,  in  the  trappings 
of  worldly  wealth ;  and  the  starved  ascetic,  who  in  his  fantastic 
studies  had  arrived  at  scientific  heresy,  could  not  be  overthrown, 
he  felt  convinced,  without  a  profounder  knowledge  of  theology 
than  was  possessed  by  the  majority  of  clergymen  at  that  period. 
The  pomp  of  the  ecclesiastical  nobility,  which  was  a  scandal 
enough  to  make  earnest  men  turn  sick,  is  illustrated  forcibly  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Cistercians,  and  the  Papal  Legate.  At  the 
synod  of  Montpellier  (1206),  these  men  bitterly  lamented  the  ill 
success  of  their  perilous  mission.  Saint  Dominic,  with  that  free- 
dom with  which  Christ  had  made  him  free,  told  th^m  out,  that 
the  number  of  their  attendants,  the  splendour  of  their  costumes, 
and  the  magnificence  of  their  equipages  and  horses,  would  ever 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  simplicity  of  Gospel  truth ; — that  they 
ought  to  begin  by  practising  what  they  preached,  an(i  that  the 
heretics  had  been  seen  making  a  mockery  of  those  Apostles,  who 
came  amongst  them  on  the  backs  of  gallant  horses  to  preach  Jesus 
Christ,  who  Avas  poor,  and  who  walked  on  foot.  The  monks  and 
Legate  dismissed  their  servants,  got  rid  of  their  gay  horses,  and 
adopted  a  greater  simplicity  of  life. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  struggles  which 
took  place  in  France.  That  treachery  and  cruelty  went  hand  in 
hand,  is  to  be  expected  of  men  fighting  in  a  cause  which  stirs  up 
the  keenest  and  most  violent  passions  of  mankind.  The  Saint, 
through  all  that  time,  conducted  himself  with  that  gentleness, 
charity,  and  courage,  which  became  «o  well  the  noblest  soul  of  the 
noblest  of  Saints.  By  his  devofedness  to  the  poverty  of  Christ,  he 
manifested  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  to  those  acting  a  horrid 
parody  upon  it.  By  his  high  courage,  and  large  charity,  he  con- 
trasted the  true  religion  with  the  cruel  fanaticism  of  men  devoured 
with  spiritual  pride,  and  ill-regulated  piety.  By  his  eloquence, 
his  tender  heart,  his  intense  compassion  for  sorrow,  and  by  the 

*  Here  is  a  passage  from  Elinand's  sermons  about  them  : — "  Credentibus  suis  persuadere 
conantur  inditlerentem  esse  omiiem  cum  muliere  coiicubftum,  nee  magis  abstinendum  esse  h 
Borore,  vel  filia,  vel  matre  quJim  ^  propriA  uxore.  O  doctrina  infernalis,  k  quibus  tenebris  emer- 
Bistis!"     (Tissiei;  VII.,291.) 
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exquisite  refinement  of  his  cultivated  nature,  he  converted  into 
friends  those  whom  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  convert  into 
Christians.  Amidst  all  the  fire  and  fanaticism  of  that  time,  it  was 
always  said  of  Dominic  that  his  charity  and  compassion  were 
never  for  a  moment  eclipsed  by  any  less  amiable  influence  in  his 
nature.  To  say  this  of  a  man  under  these  circumstances,  is  to  say 
simply  that  he  was  a  saint.  Being  asked  what  would  be  his  con- 
duce if  threatened  by  the  enemy  with  death,  he  replied  with  the 
boldness  of  inspired  chivalry,  "  I  would  beg  them  to  kill  me  by 
degrees,  that  thus  I  might  witness  the  more  fully  to  the  truth 
which  1  profess ! " 

In  1215  there  were  sixteen  men  in  the  little  institute.  Eight 
Frenchmen,  six  Spaniards,  one  Portuguese,  and  an  Englishman. 
In  five  years  there  were  sixty  convents  of  the£)rder  spread  through- 
out Western  Europe, 

The  greatest  wisdom  was  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  rule. 
The  society  was  divided  into  three  parts,  two  for  men  and  woineu 
engaged  in  the  convent,  the  third  for  men  and  women  living  in 
secular  employments.  The  third  order  was  of  immense  service  to 
religion.  By  its  means  S.  Dominic  was  enabled  to  touch  and 
transform — what  so  much  required  touching  and  transforming — 
the  souls  of  persons  dwelling  in  the  world.  By  joining  them  in 
holy  union,  not  so  severe  as  to  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
and  yet  sufficiently  strict  to  remind  them  what  they  were,  he  ele- 
vated them,  and  strung  them  togetlier  in  the  interests  of  religion. 
Men  and  women  of  every  class,  from  polished  ladies  of  the  first 
courts  in  Europe,  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  were  here  bound 
together  in  a  spiritual  sodality,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  the 
sanctity  of  monastic  life.  S.  Dominic's  experiences  at  Osma,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  new  institute,  induced  him  to  found  his 
rule  on  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  Poverty  was  enforced  with 
great  severity.  The  brothers  lived  on  alms.  Like  the  children  of 
S.  Francis,  they  were  mendicants.  The  principle  of  quies,  which 
gave  the  monk  a  permanent  habitation,  and  insured  to  him  a 
resting  place  which  be  loved  more  tenderly  than  anytbing  else 
after  Christ,  was  not  in  keeping  wi!;h  the  new  principle  of  motion. 
That  his  children  might  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice,  S.  Dom- 
inic was  excessively  strict  on  the  observance  of  holy  poverty.  If 
they  had  nothing  to  leave,  they  would  have  little  to  regret.  On 
one  occasion,  a  brother  was  sent  on  a  journey  without  money. 
He  complained  to  the  Saint.  Dominic  flung  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  brother,  and  with  tears  gathering  in  his  eyes,  implored 
him  to  go  forth  bravely,  and  trust  in  God.  At  times  the  com- 
munity would  sit  down  to  an  empty  board.  On  one  occasion, 
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whilst  they  were  meekly  and  silently  sitting  at  the  bare  table, 
Dominic  prayed  over  it.  Instantly,  two  youths,  whom  none  of 
those  present  had  ever  seen,  walked  up  the  refectory,  and  divided 
amongst  the  astonished  friars  wine  and  bread  of  such  a  quality, 
that  they  rose  from  the  table  filled  with  a  species  of  supernatural 
strength  they  had  never  experienced  before. 

They  prayed,  and  studied,  and  fasted ;  their  Church-services 
were  simple ;  they  lay  on  hard  beds ;  and  the  very  manner  of  their 
travelling  manifested  the  tenor  of  their  lives. 

After  its  approval  by  Honorius,  the  Order  spread  abroad  with 
great  rapidity.  Men  of  high  birth,  accustomed  to  living  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  men  versed  in  many  kinds  of  learning,  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  eloquence  of  Dominic,  and  breaking  up,  and 
abandoning  the  traditions  of  their  lives,  bound  themselves  in  the 
holy  vows  of  religion.*  With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  his 
object,  Dominic  selected  the  men  of  greatest  promise  amongst  his 
followers,  and  sent  them  to  the  universities  to  take  degrees,  to 
mature  their  scholarship,  and  to  conduct  schools.  His  forecasting 
wisdom  is  evident  in  his  fixing  the  three  centres  of  his  Order  in 
the  three  most  flourishing  university  towns.  From  Eome,  the 
capital  of  authority;  from  Paris,  the  capital  of  theology;  and 
from  Bologna,  the  capital  of  jurisprudence  radiated  the  activity 
of  scholars,  saints,  and  confessors.  The  fame  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  soon  spread,  when  men  of  mark  who  had  left  the  world 
entered  into  it  again — with  their  cords,  and  hoods,  and  shaven 
crowns,  and  full  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  of  supernatural  elo- 
quence. Brother  Eeginald,  on  his  return  from  the  holy  sepulchre, 
entranced  the  citizens  of  Bologna  by  his  extraordinary  gifts :  "  I  see 
the  heavens  open,"  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion,  "  I  see  the 
heavens  open — the  doors  are  yawning  wide  to  receive  all  who 
would  gaze  upon  the  majesty  of  its  glory !  The  heavens,  I  tell 
you,  stand  open  wide,  why  do  you  delay  ?"  He  then  spoke  with 
so  great  persuasiveness  in  the  scope  and  object  of  his  Order,  that 
priests,  students,  and  professors,  and  even  lawyers  who  are  not  often 
carried  away,  there  and  then  abandoned  their  occupations,  and 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  habit. 

Some,  however,  who  entered  the  society  with  eagerness,  soon 
became  as  eager  to  depart  as  they  had  been  to  join  it.  Two  men, 
for  instance,  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  their  attainments, 
joined  the  little  community.  After  a  while,  becoming  wearied  of 
restraint,  they  said  that  they  could  stay  no  longer.    This  was  a 

*  His  eloquence  had  its  eflfect — "  Interim  et  per  urbem  conciouatur,  etiam  in  Basilica  S.  Pe- 
tri tauto  plausu  et  friictu,  ut  ejus  vestes  auditores  veluti  reliquias  consoinderent,  ita  ut  ejus 
scapulare  sic  per  particulas  decisum  vis  ad  geuua  desceud^ret.  (Echard  Boll.,  IHeiAug.,p. 
375.  n.  96.) 
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heavy  blow.  B.  Keginald  called  a  Chapter,  and  announced  the 
calamity  to  the  assembled  friars.  His  discourse  was  often  inter- 
rupted by  sobs  and  tears,  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  heaven,  expressing  his  unshaken  confidence  in  God.  Then 
Brother  Clarus,  who  had  been  a  professor  at  Bologna,  offered  to 
speak  a  few  consoling  words.  As  he  was  beginning,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  Master  Roland  of  Cremona,  a  famous  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Bologna,  burst  into  the  Chapter-room,  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Reginald,  and  implored  to  be  received.  Regi- 
nald, being  stunned  at  tirst,  at  length  recovered  himself,  took  off 
his  own  scapular,  and,  with  joy  almost  too  great  for  his  control, 
clothed  the  professor  in  the  garb  of  a  Dominican  ;  then  the  sacris- 
tan hurried  off  and  began  ringing  a  noisy  peal  on  the  church  bells, 
the  community  broke  forth  with  the  Veni  Creator  Spiritus,  and 
the  church  was  quickly  filled  with  an  astonished  crowd,  who, 
when  they  had  heard  of  this  singular  ^ra^m  or  intervention,  set 
the  whole  town  in  a  violent  commotion  of  joy  and  admiration. 
To  crown  all,  the  two  professors  who  had  cast  aside  the  habit, 
with  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes,  and  with  hands  stretched  to 
heaven,  begged  on  their  knees  in  the  Capitulum  to  be  received 
once  more  amongst  the  brethren.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the 
temper  of  those  strange  ages  of  emotion,  so  full  of  high  aspira- 
tions, intense  faith,  and  overwhelming  passion. 

John  of  Germany  was  General  when  S.  Thomas  entered  the 
Order  (1239 — 1254),  and  a  constellation  of  famous  men  shone 
with  a  steady  light  from  the  Corona  Fratrum.  In  Germany  there 
was  Albertus  Magnus — a  wonder  to  posterity,  on  account  of  the 
vast  circumference  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  extraordinary  versa- 
tility of  his  elastic  mind.  Hugh  of  S.  Caro  edified  all  France  by 
his  sanctity,  and  was  consulted  as  a  heavenly  oracle; — and,  whilst 
Peter  of  Verona  pierced  his  enemies  with  the  lance  of  controversy, 
John  of  Vicenza  electrified  Lombardy  by  the  thrilling  effects  of 
his  powers  of  speech.  Men  not  only  listened  to  him  with  delight, 
but  consulted  him  in  their  most  delicate  affairs.  In  all  matters 
of  difference  between  individuals,  families,  and  states,  John  was 
sure  to  be  consulted,  and  was  silre  to  set  things  right.  At  his 
word  prisons  were  opened,  and  enmities,  Avhich  for  hundreds  of 
years  had  been  handed  down  as  traditionary  in  families,  melted 
by  the  heat  of  his  charity  into  lasting  friendships.  Cities,  Kings, 
and  Popes  sought  his  counsel,  and  were  sure  to  find  in  it  a  solution 
of  the  difficulties  they  had  not  been  able  to  solve  before.* 

Many  Dominicans  became  martyrs  amongst  the  Albigenses.  In 
Spain  the  Order  flourished  exceedingly.     S.  Hyacinth  was  an  ex- 

*  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccles. :  Anu.  :  1233. 
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traordinary  missioner — Poland,  Bohemia,  both  Russias,  Livonia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  the  coasts  of  the  Bhick  Sea,  the  sea-board  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  were 
studded  with  convents  Avhich  marked  the  progress  of  his  mission- 
ary enterprise.  His  strange  supernatural  power  converted  Mnssnl- 
mans,  drew  barbarians  round  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  established 
schools  and  convents  in  Pomerania,  and  along  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  Within  twenty  years  after  S.  Dominic's  death,  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  in  almost  every  country.  In  the  following 
century  it  spread  still  more  widely.  During  the  middle  ages,  the 
pulses  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the  great  Order  were  felt  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  known  world,  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
Africa,  to  the  great  water-courses  of  Asia;  from  Fez,  and  Morocco, 
as  far  as  Greenland.  A  party  of  Dutch  sailors  were  struck  with 
astonishment,  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
touching  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  they  found  that  men  clothed 
in  the  white  wool  of  S.  Dominic  had  been  preaching,  praying,  and 
studying  in  that  inhospitable  region  for  upwards  of  four  hundred 
years.  It  was  through  Dominican  influence  at  the  Court  of  Spain 
that  Columbus  obtained  the  ships  in  which  he  made  the  discovery 
of  the  new  world;  and  tliey  were  Dominicans  who  followed  upon 
the  footsteps  of  the  enterprising  subjugators  of  that  vast  continent, 
and  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross  wherever  the  others  had 
been  victorious  with  the  sword.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  they  colonized  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In 
1550,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands  the 
Dominicans  had  eighteen  convents,  and  made  sixty  thousand  con- 
verts. Then  they  penetrated  into  Siam,  and  were  the  first 
Christian  missioners  who  set  foot  in  China, — where  they  estab- 
lished schools,  and  built  churches.  They  had  already  settled  in 
S.  Domingo,  Mexico,  and  the  Floridas.  In  1526  they  sent  twelve 
brothers  to  New  Spain,  where  they  soon  had  an  hundred  houses 
and  convents.  In  1540,  they  possessed  in  New  Granada  sixty 
houses  and  churches.  In  Chili  they  had  forty  convents.  The 
Philippine  Isles,  Mozambique,  and  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,, 
were  under  Dominican  influence,  while  at  Manilla  and  Lima  they 
established  universities  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes. 
Within  a  hundred  years  (1234  to  1334),  the  order  could  number 
thirteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  martyrs. 

To  this  marvellous  activity  corresponded  an  immense  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men.  The  Dominicans  played  an  important 
part  in  questions  of  science  and  religion  ;  and  ever  aimed  at  puri- 
fying, and  making  free  the  social  positions  of  mankind.  Barthol- 
omew de  las  Casas  was  a  Dominican.    Four  thousand  writers  of 
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distinction  were  brothers  of  tlie  Order.  Antoniuns  wrote  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  world.  The  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  the  west. 
The  church  at  Florence  of  Saiita  Maria  Novella,  where  Michael 
Angelo  daily  prayed,  and  which  for  the  severe  purity  of  its  style 
has  received  the  name  of  Sposa,  was  built  by  Fra  Sisto,  Fra 
Eistoro,  and  Fra  Griovanni,  three  Dominican  brothers.  Fra 
Angelico,  who  could  never  paint  Christ  and  his  Blessed  Mother 
without  tears  gathering  into  his  eyes,  nor  would  consent  to  paint 
them  in  any  other  position  than  on  his  knees,  was  a  Dominican. 
Michael  Angelo  declared  that  Giovanni  da  Fiesole's  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  must  have  been  copied  from  a  vision  in  the  skies. 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  Benedetto,  as  well  as  Fra  Angelico,  were 
brothers  of  the  Order;  while  S.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  andiS.  Eose 
of  Lima,  were  under  Dominican  control.* 

To  sum  up:  in  six  hundred  years  (by  1825),  there  had  been 
seventy  Cardinals,  four  hundred  and  sixty  Bishojjs,  four  Presidents 
of  General  Councils,  twenty-five  Legates  a  Latere,  eighty  Apostolic 
ISTuncios,  four  Popes,  and  a  Prince-Elector  of  the  Holy  Eoman 
Empire,  belonging  to  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.f  Such  is  a  rapid 
sketch — these  are  the  mere  cartoni — of  that  religious  system 
which,  in  its  days  of  energy  and  expansion,  captivated  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  young  Thomas  of  Aquino. 

The  historians  of  the  Saint  give  a  glowing  description  of  his 
reception  to  the  habit.  The  news  of  his  clothing  soon  spread 
throughout  the  town.  The  Dominicans  made  the  ceremony  as 
public  as  possible.  From  a  very  early  hour,  the  Church  of  S. 
Dominic  was  "inundated  by  an  enormous  crowd,  amongst  which 
might  be  observed  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  in  the  city." 
When  the  hour  arrived,  Thomas,  in  presence  of  a  great  multitude, 
advanced  between  two  rows  of  friars — whose  eyes  must  have 
beamed  with  delight  as  he  passed  before  them — and  received  from 
the  Superior,  Fra  Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino,  the  badges  of  pen- 
ance and  subjection. 

The  sentiments  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  the  beholders  were 
anything  but  harmonious.;];     Whilst  the  friars  were  filled  with  joy 

*  Gentil  Bellini  puts  these  simple  words  under  Ws  great  painting  of  a  miracle  by  a  piece  o£ 
the  true  Cross: — 

"  Geutilis  Belliuus  amore  incensus  criicis."     1490. 

t  Still  not  so  wide-spiead  as  the  Benedictines.  They  had,  according  to  Trithemins.  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  15,000  convents.  At  tlie  begiuniny  of  the  fourteentli  century, 
according  to  the  census,  there  had  been  22,000  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  40,000  saints  in  the 
Order.  See  Newman's  "Benedictine  Centuries,"  Atlantis  No.  J II.,  p.  K).  Lechner,  in  his  Leben 
des  heilirjen  Benedict :  Regeusburg,  1857,  sa.ys; — "  Uer  Benediktiner-Orden  zjihlte  vor  der  Sjicn- 
larisation  37,000  Hanser,  1,500  Schriftsteller,  uud  50,000  Heilige,  deren  otfentliche  Verehriing 
auerkannt  ist."     (7).  57.) 

t  "  Si  sparse  la  fama  di  qnesta  cosa  per  tntta  la  nobiltJi  di  Napoli,  e  ogui  vno  si  marauig- 
liaua,  considerando  questo,  c'haueua  fatto  un  giouaTie  di  si  rare  qualitJi,  e  di  tanta  speraiiza. 
Lo  lodauouo  alcuni,  e  pigliauono  essenipio  da  lui,  e  niolti  lo  iinitarouo,  cosi  huomini,  come 
donue  della  sua  et^,  etiaudio  iu  diverse  Religioui."     (Vita,  p.  9.) 
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at  so  signal  a  mark  of  Divine  favour  in  their  regard,  more  worldly- 
minded  men  did  not  shrink  from  saying  that  the  reception  of 
one  so  young,  who  had  so  brilliant  a  career  before  him,  amounted 
almost  to  sharp  practice.  Some  admired  a  spirit  which  could 
exchange  the  fascinations  of  life,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  for 
the  scanty  fare  and  rough  garments  of  a  Mendicant  friar.  Others 
thought  it  a  great  pity  that  one  so  accomplished,  so  well  connected, 
and  so  virtuous,  should  throw  away  his  gifts  in  practising  poverty 
and  blind  obedience.  Many  considered  the  step  rash  and  incon- 
siderate. ■  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  blamed  the  Prior, 
and  were  highly  indignant  at  the  diplomacy  by  which  the  cunning 
frati  had  entrapped  the  young  fellow  into  the  Order.*  Doubtless, 
the  gossip  of  the  world  then,  was  something  like  the  gossip  of  the 
world  now — very  flowing,  very  flippant,  and  very  contradictory. 

*  "  Altri  lo  Wasiraauano,  dicendo  che  come  giouane  si  era  deliberato  troppo  presto,  e  biasi- 
mauano  ancora  il  Priore,  che  gli  haueua  dato  I'babito."    ( Vita,  p.  9 — 10.) 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TRIALS    OF    VOCATION. 


It  may  be  imagined  that  the  family  of  S.  Thomas  felt  little 
gratified  when  they  heard  of  the  clothing.  The  report  of  the 
ceremony  was  not  long  reaching  Eocca  Sicca.  Theodora  first 
heard  of  it  from  the  lamentations  of  her  vassals,  who  had  seen  the 
young  Count  dressed  up  like  a  Dominican  friar,  and  at  once 
returned  home  to  bewail  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  on  the 
family.  She  forthwith  hurried  off  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  a 
large  retinue.  Some  say  she  was  excessively  angry  with  her  son 
for  joining  the  Mendicants;  *  others,  that  she  wished  to  encourage 
him  in  a  vocation  which  she  considered  had  come  direct  from 
heaven. t  The  former  opinion  is  the  more  probable  one.J  Theo- 
dora had  already  made  up  her  mind  about  the  will  of  God  in  her 
son's  regard.  She  had  reasons  in  abundance,  human  and  divine, 
for  making  him  a  Benedictine.  And  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  she  hurried  to  Naples,  " cum  gaudio"  as  Tocco  has  it,  to  con- 
firm her  boy  in  a  state  of  life  about  which  she  had  not  been  con- 
sulted ;  the  first  notion  of  which  she  received  from  the  gossip  of 
her  servants;  and  which  would  simply  be  the  death-blow  to  her 
cherished  aspirations. 

It  is  pretty  clear  what  the  Dominicans  thought:  for,  no  sooner 
did  they  hear  that  Theodora  was  on  her  way  to  Naples,§  than  they 
hurried  the  boy  off — some  affirm,  at  his  own  request — by  a  different 
route,  with  several  companions,  to  Rome.||  And  so  greatly  did 
they  fear  his  meeting  the  excited  Countess,  that  the  party  had 
orders  to  avoid  the  ordinary  road,  and  to  travel  through  Terracina 
and  Anagni. 

*  "  Sfine  Mutter  machte  sicli  angenWicklich  aiif  den  Weg  nach  Neapel,  ntn  den  Solin,  den 
sie  fill-  eine  Bente  trusefisolier  Berednng  liielt  dem  Orden  zu  entveisse.n,  die  Ehre  der  Faniilie 
und  die  Znkunft  iltres  unerfahreuen  Kindes  zu  retten."  (Werner  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Ersler 
Band,  Cap.  TL,  p.  26;   Cf.  Bareille,  Chap,  VI.,  p.  48.) 

t  "  Cum  gaudio  venit  Neapolim  volens  eum  in  pr^dicto  prEBviso  sibi  diviuitus  ordine  mater- 
nis  monitis  confivraare."     {Boll.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  8,  p.  659;  also,  Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  IX.,  p.  34.) 

t  Fleiirv  savs: — "  Ses  parens  le  trouvferent  fort  mauvais,  d^daignant  la  panvret^  de  cet 
ordre."     (torn.  XVII.,  Uv.  LXXXIV.,  p.  581.) 

S  "  Secretameute  odorando  la  sua  vennta,"  as  some  have  it.  (See  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II., 
p.  13.) 

II  How  strongly  be  felt  is  evident  from  his  quotation  from  S.  Jerome:— "  Hieronymus  dicit 
in  epist.  ad  Heliodornm,  a  princ. :  Per  calcatum  perge  patrem,  per  caleatam  perpe  mntrem.  .si'tij-- 
ondis  ad  vexilhim  cruds  evola  :  summum  genus  pietatis  est  in  hoc  re  fuisse  crudelem."  {Siimma  Tlieul., 
Turn.  III.,  Qtuest.  CI.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  371.) 

(55) 
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The  Dominicans  were  established  in  Rome  during  the  time  of 
S.  Dominic.  The  old  church  of  S.  Sixtus  II.,  in  which  lay  the 
relics  of  six  martyr-popes,  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Saint.  It  stood  opposite  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Celian  Mount,  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  convent  attached  to  the  church  must  have  been  ample, 
for  S.  Dominic,  by  his  eloquence,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months 
had  filled  it  with  an  hundred  disciples.  Here  it  was  that  he 
worked  some  of  his  most  famous  miracles — raising  the  dead, 
multiplying  bread  and  wine,  and  bringing  angels  in  human  form 
into  the  presence  of  the  community. 

But  the  Dominicans  had  left  S.  Sixtus  for  Santa  Sabina  before 
the  time  of  S.  Thomas.  Honorius  III.,  desiring  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  nuns  at  the  convent  of  S.  Sixtus,  offered  to  the  friars 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  situated  close  to  his  palace  on  the  Aven- 
tine.  The  church  seems  to  have  been  founded,  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  by  an  Illyrian  priest,  in  the  Pontificate  of  Celestine 
I.  It  stood  boldly  on  the  highest  A^erge  of  the  Aventine,  and 
overlooked  that  classic  spot,  where  Horatius  Codes,  with  a  prowess 
which  immortalized  his  name,  defended  Eome  against  Porsenna. 
The  church  was  built  on  the  plan  of  the  old  Basilicas.  Two  rows 
of  ancient  pillars,  supporting  a  plain  roof,  divided  the  church  into 
three  naves,  each  terminated  by  an  altar.  Here,  under  the  high 
alter,  rested  the  relics  of  S.  Sabina,  who  had  suffered  under  Adrian, 
Close  at  hand  stood  the  palace  of  the  Savelli,  occupied  by  Honorius 
III.  The  Pontiff  made  over  a  portion  of  this  noble  residence  to 
the  friars.  From  the  windows  of  this  palace-convent,  the  eye 
stretched  over  Eome,  and,  passing  over  towers  and  domes,  rested  on 
the  Vatican  Basilica.  Two  flights  of  steps  led  to  the  city,  one 
running  to  the  Tiber,  the  other  to  a  corner  of  the  Palatine,  near 
the  church  of  S.  Anastasia. 

The  convent,  which  had  been  a  workshop  of  saints,  was,  even 
in  S.  Thomas's  time,  full  of  touching  reminiscences.  Here  Hya- 
cinth and  Ceslas,  two  of  the  most  successful  missioners  who  ever 
laboured  for  the  love  of  God,  received  their  inspirations  of  devoted- 
ness  and  sacrifice.  Here  Henry  of  Moravia,  and  Hermann  of 
Germany,  lived,  and  studied,  and  prayed.  Here  it  was  that 
"  Mary,  in  the  person  of  Eeginald,"  once  Doctor  of  Law  in  Paris, 
and  Dean  of  S.  Argnan  D'Orleans,  "girt  the  reins  of  the  Order 
with  the  girdle  of  chastity,  and  prepared  its  feet  for  the  Gospel  of 
Peace."  Here  it  was  that  S,  Dominic,  being  wrapped  in  spirit, 
"saw  the  Lord,  with  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  His  right  hand,  clad 
in  a  cope  of  sapphire."  Here  it  was  that  he  had  the  vision  of  S. 
Mary,  S.  Cecily,  and  S.  Catharine.     Here,  to  this  day,  may  be  seen 
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in  the  church,  upon  a  pedestal,  the  great,  Wack,  shining  stone, 
said  by  the  legend  to  have  been  hurled  by  the  demon  at  the  Saint, 
to  interrupt  him  in  his  nightly  meditations.  Here  is  shown  the 
narrow  cell  where  he  prayed,  the  hall  in  which  he  gave  the  habit 
to  S.  Hyacinth,  and  an  orange-tree  in  the  garden,  which,  to  this 
day,  tempts,  with  its  golden  fruit,  the  piety  of  citizens  and  stangers. 

I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  emotions  of  young 
Aquino  on  approaching  the  Eternal  City,  and  on  entering  that 
venerable  church  where  the  bones  of  S.  Sabina  rested,  and  the 
great  Saint  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.  Doubtless, 
wonder  and  devotion  were  mixed  with  sad  thoughts  about  his 
mother,  and  with  strange  anticipations  about  his  future  life. 
Doubtless,  long  and  earnestly  he  prayed  before  the  altar,  and 
begged  of  Christ  to  fill  him  with  S.  Dominic's  spirit.  This  much 
is  certain,  that  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  study  and  to 
contemplation — to  prepare  himself  for  that  mighty  mission  which 
lie  was  afterwards  to  fulfil. 

But  his  repose  was  speedily  disturbed.  Theodora,  with  the  fire 
of  her  nature  thoroughly  stirred  up,  finding  that  her  son  had 
been  carried  away  from  Naples,  set  out  forthwith  for  the  Eternal 
City.  She  was  extremely  angry  with  the  friars.  In  vain  the 
Countess  called  at  their  convent;  in  vain  she  begged  admittance, 
by  entreaties  the  most  imploring,  and  by  threats  the  most  indig- 
nant; in  vain  she  protested  that,  far  from  wishing  to  trifle  with 
her  son's  vocation,  she  simply  desired  to  confirm  it  all  the  more. 
Thomas  did  not  appear ;  the  doors  remained  shut ;  the  Domini- 
cans would  not  be  moved.  She  then  bewailed  her  hard  lot 
amongst  the  Roman  nobility,  and  denounced  to  the  Pope  the  rapa- 
city  of  the  cruel  friars,  who,  in  spite  of  her  position  and  all  her 
promises,  had  robbed  her  of  her  boy.* 

The  Dominican  superiors,  perceiving  how  excited  Theodora 
was,f  and  dreading  her  influence  in  the  city,  sent  S.  Thomas  off 
from  Eome,  with  four  others,  to  travel  by  secret  roads  to  Paris. 
Whilst  the  party  was  making  its  way  towards  the  frontier,  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald  (the  Saint's  two  brothers)  were  actively  engaged 
ravaging  Lombardy  with  a  band  of  Frederick's  soldiers.  Theodora, 
who  had- heard  of  the  young  Dominican's  departure,  despatched  a 
courier  to  the  brothers,  beseeching  them  to  secure  the  fugitive. 
They  set  the  military  at  once  to  watch  the  passes  through  which 
the  Dominicans  might  escape.     Meanwhile,  the  friars,  fagged  Avith 

*  "  Peudant  que  la  Contesse  d'Aqnin  faisait  retentir  toute  la  ville  de  Rome  de  ses  plaintes, 
on  de  ses  menaces  coutre  les  Religieux  de  Saiut  Doniloique,  Tliomas  continuait  bou  voyage 
vers  la  France."     (Tourou,  Liv.  /.,  Chap.  X,  p.  35.) 

t  "  La  niadre  ...  si  tenne  gravemeute  affroiitata,  e  beffata,  vedendosi  sn  gli  occhi  di 
tutta  Roma,  e  per  la  secoudu,  volta  defiaudata  de'suoi  ardeutissiini  desiderij."  (Frigerio,  Lib. 
T.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  13,  p.  H.)  m         v      =,        , 
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the  journey,  which  they  had  made  on  foot,  halted  near  Acquapen- 
dente,  between  Sienna  and  Lake  Bolsena.*  Here,  as  they  lay 
resting  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  suddenly  they  beheld  themselves 
surrounded  by  armed  men;  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment, 
Thomas  found  himself,  without  a  chance  of  escape,  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  brothers.  The  two  young  soldiers  behaved  with 
great  brutality  to  the  Saint,f  threatened  to  tear  his  habit  off  his 
back,  and,  forcing  him  on  horseback,  carried  him  away  to  San 
Giovanni,  J  whilst  his  companions  fled  hastily  back  to  Eome. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  Theodora's  interview  with  S. 
Thomas,  some  notion  can  be  formed  of  the  energy  of  the  mother, 
and  of  the  calm  determination  of  the  son.  She  made  use  of  every 
argument  she  could  invent,  and  brought  into  play  all  the  passions 
of  her  nature — her  tears,  her  entreaties,  her  prayers,  her  fierce 
anger,  her  threats,  her  hatred,  her  love — but  without  efiect.  She 
argued  that  obedience  to  parents  is  a  law  of  God,  that  filial  piety 
is  of  strict  obligation,  that  youth  is  easily  deceived,  that  what 
inexperience  admires  is  condemned  by  mature  reflection,  that 
Thomas  would  ruin  and  disgrace  his  father,  and  bring  upon  the 
family  the  anger  of  the  Emperor — and  so  on  in  a  similar  strain. § 

But  Thomas  was  immovable.  Though  full  of  tenderness 
towards  his  mother,  he  had  read  enough,  and  had  thought  enough, 
and  had  been  visited  by  God  too  often,  to  abandon  a  call  which 
he  deemed  Divine.  Perceiving  that  neither  threats  nor  blandish- 
ments could  efi'ect  her  purpose,  Theodora  threw  Thomas  into 
prison,  fastened  the  door,  and  set  guards  to  watch  outside.j|  She 
then  sent  godless  young  men  in  to  him,  to  argue  him  out  of  his 
resolve.  His  sisters  seconded  their  foolish  mother.  They  alone 
were  permitted  to  serve  the  prisoner;  and  they  practised  all  their 
arts  upon  him,  to  turn  him  from  his  high  vocation.  But  the  calm 
deportment  of  the  future  Angel  of  the  Schools,  his  resignation, 
his  tenderness  to  his  sisters,  his  tranquil  mind  ever  fixed  on  things 
Divine,  were  more  powerful,  in  the  end,  than  creature  stubborn- 
ness, or  human  passion.     The  impress  of  heaven  ever  overpowers, 

*  "  Tiitto  debile  e  lasso  per  la  stanchezza  del  viassio  fatto  a  pife,  a  cui  essendo  giovinetto,  e 
di  geutilissima  ooinplessione,  uso  uoii  era."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  14,  p.  15.) 

t  "  Senza  usare  officio  dl  piet^  o  di  carit^,  fecero  impeto  in  quelli  Si  guisa  de  nemici."  ( Vita, 
p.  10.) 

t  "  II  Gibelli  con  parecclii  altri  antiolil  scrittori  della  vita  di  S.  Tonimaso  narra  clie  il  gio- 
vaue  fu  chiuso  uel  paterno  Castello  di  RoccaSecca;  ma  e  tradizione  costante  che  fosse  giiar- 
dato  nella  Rocca  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  in  sulla  riva  destra  del  Liri  ove  si  mostra  tuttavia  la 
cella  terrena  (era  divota  cappella)  in  cui  S.  Tonimaso  era  sosfenuto  della  Principessa  Teodora 
sua  madre.  ...  La  citt&.  di  Monte  S.  Giovanni  elesselo  ab  antico  per  suo  Patrono,  e  la 
Cbiesa  nelle  lezioni  del  Breviario  Romano,  dice  anch'essa  clie  il  santo  giovane  fu  riaserrato 
non  ill  Rocca  Secca,  ma  nella  Rocca  di  Monte  S.  Gioraiini,  cli'era  a  quei  di  dei  Conti  d' Aquino." 
{Civilat  Oattolica,  Seric  Seconda,  Vol.  X.,  19  Maggio,  1855.) 

a  "  La  madre  in  prima  gittogli  al  volto  i  termini  acortesi  e  rozi  da'  suoi  frati  ricevnti,  mos- 
trolfi  la  ueceBsitk,  clie  di  lui  liaveva  la  casa,  cli'altrimenti  era  ben  tosto  per  venire  a  doloroso 
fine;  stndiandosi  con  qneste  ed  altre  apparenti  ragioni,  espresse  con  inaterno  affetto,  di 
ritrarlo  dalla  Religioue."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  2,  p.  16.) 

II  "  La  raadre  lo  facesse  rincliiudere  sotto  stretta  custodia  dentro  la  rocca  del  lor  Castello 
di  S.  Giovanni."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  17.) 
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in  the  issue,  the  instability  of  human  influences.  The  two  girls, 
by  degrees,  ceased  their  talking,  and  began  to  listen,  and  finally, 
rendered  themselves  up  to  the  mastery  of  a  superior  power;  their 
hearts  expanded,  their  minds  enlarged;  they  listened,  they  be- 
lieved, they  acted,  they  were  subdued — in  a  word,  S.  Thomas  con- 
verted his  sisters;  his  prison  became  a  hallowed  spot ;  his  habit, 
an  earnest  of  high  heroism ;  his  obstinacy,  a  note  of  predestina- 
tion ;  and  his  life,  a  pattern  of  perfection.  They  were  no  longer 
his  guards  and  his  seducers,  but  his  companions,  his  helpmates,  his 
dearest  sisters,  and  his  constant  friends. 

They  put  him  in  a  position  to  communicate  with  his  brethren. 
The  monotony  of  confinement  was  broken  by  study,  prayer,  and 
contemplation.  The  Saint  procured  a  Bible,  the  "Sentences"  of 
the  Lombard,  and  some  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.*  His  memory, 
which  was  so  retentive  as  never  to  forget  anything  he  once  had 
read,  is  said  to  have  got  these  books  by  heart. f  Thus  it  was  that 
he  prepared  himself  for  his  mighty  labours  in  the  future. 

But  this  comparative  repose  was  broken  in  upon  rudely  enough 
by  the  perseverant  brutality  of  his  brothers.  They  still  persisted 
in  their  determination  to  force  him  from  religion.  After  they 
had  delivered  him  to  his  mother,  they  were  called  away,  into 
active  service,  under  Frederick.  But,  when  the  troops  had  been 
brought  down  to  Melfi,  and  were  encamped  near  Ciprano,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  prisoner.  Possibly  they  im- 
agined that,  through  the  influence  of  the  family,  he  had  already 
changed  his  mind.  If  so,  they  were  bitterly  disappointed.  For 
they  found  that,  far  from  being  changed  himself,  Thomas  had 
converted  both  his  sisters.  They  were  furious.J  They  forbade 
the  girls  to  approach  him,  and,  forcing  themselves  in  upon  the 
boy,  they  insulted  him  with  brutal  jests  and  oaths,  and  ended  by 
tearing  his  habit  piece  by  piece  ofi"  his  back.§ 

*  "  Dans  la  mfeine  ^jrison  Tlioraas  Ifit  tovite  la  Bible,  et  le  texte  du  maitre  des  Sentences :  il 
y  6tudia  aussi  la  traite  des  sopliismes  d'Aiistote."     (Fleury.  Tom.  XVII.,  Liv.  LXXXIV.,  p.  592.) 

t  Tocco  says  of  him  : — "  Quod  legendo  caperet,  perpetuo  retineret."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  42, 
p.  670.) 

In  the  middle  ages,  the  memory  was  exercised  more  than  at  present,  partly  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  gett  iug  hooks,  and  of  understanding  them  when  got.  That  clever,  modest 
writer,  Matthew  of  Paris  (1246),  speaks  of  a  monk  who  could  repeat  all  David's  Psalms  back- 
wanls,  from  memory. 

t  Chivalry  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  its  decline.  De  La  Marche 
quotes  James  de  Vitry  to  this  effect : — "  Les  pauvres,  les  clercs,  les  abbayes  ne  trouvent  plus  en 
eux  des  d^fenseurs,  mais  des  pers^cuteurs.  lis  retiennent  les  dimes  et  les  offrandes  dues  h, 
I'Eglise,  enfreigneiit  ses  imraunites  ^crasent  les  hommes  qui  lui  appartiennent  de  prestations 
directes  et  indirectes  (angariis  et  parangariis) ,  ne  respectent  point  le  droit  d'asile,  et  portent 
des  mains  impies  sur  les  persouues  sacr^es,  parce  qu'elles  ne  peuvent  pas  leur  reslster;  niais 
ils  se  gardnnt  bien  d'attaquer  ceux  qui  sont  armes  et  disposes  £i  la  lutte.  Aigles  rapaces,  ils  se 
jettent  sur  les  biens  des  d^funts,  et  veulent  avoir  la  mainmorte  pour  ajouter  k  I'affliction  des 
afflig^s  c'est-k-dire  des  veuves  at  des  orphelins."  {La  Chaire  Francaise,  Troisieme  Partie,  Chap. 
II.,  p.  357.)  ^ 

ii  "  I  Gonti  Landolfo  e  Ranoldo  .  .  .  perch'  essi  rinovando  I'antico  proposito  di  levargli 
a  viva  forza  I'habito  dell'  Ordine,  gli  posero  soperchie-volmente  le  mani  addosso,  e  uou  dubita- 
rono  di  lacerarlo,  talmeute  die  la  forma  dell'  habito  appena  vi  rimase ;  nia  egli  nou  si  smar- 
rendo  punto,  racconciatolo  il  meglio,  che  pote,  indosso  se  lo  rimise."  (Frigerio,  lAb.  I.,  Cap. 
in.,  n.  6,  p.  18.)  ^     ,  i-       ,  V      o        .  .      .f 
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Meanwhile,  his  sisters  informed  the  Dominicans  outside  of  what 
the  Saint  was  undergoing.  Br.  John  of  S.  Juliano  brought 
another  habit  for  him  from  Naples.  This  made  Landulf  and 
Eeginald  worse  than  they  had  been  before.  They  fixed  upon  a 
most  infamous  expedient  for  shaking  their  younger  brothers  voca- 
tion. They  hired  a  bad  woman  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  her 
secretly  to  his  cell,  to  tempt  him  to  sin.*  Whilst  waiting  the 
issue,  a  fearful  shriek,  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  the  prison, 
rang  from  one  end  of  the  castle  to  the  other.  A  rush  was  made 
by  Landulf  and  Eeginald  to  their  brother's  cell.  They  saw  the 
door  burst  open,  and  beheld  the  girl  rushing  away  in  an  agony  of 
terror,  and  the  young  man  chasing  her  with  a  blazing  brand, 
which  he  had  just  plucked  out  of  the  fire,  f  Even  the  brutality 
of  the  two  rough  young  soldiers  was  overcome  by  this ;  and  from 
that  day  forth,  they  ceased  to  persecute  their  gentle,  younger 
brother.  • 

Just  before  his  death,  the  Saint  told  his  familiar  brother  Eainald, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  girl  been  driven  out,  than  he  made  a  cross 
with  the  charred  brand  upon  the  wall,  and  casting  himself  Upon 
his  knees  before  it,  made  a  vow  of  chastity  for  life.  Whilst  thus 
praying,  he  fell  into  a  calm,  gentle  sleep,  and  was  ravished  by  a 
heavenly  vision.  He  saw  angels  descending  from  the  clouds,  and 
they  came  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  continence,  and 
armed  him  for  life  as  a  warrior  of  heaven. J  The  pain  of  this 
binding  roused  him  up  with  an  unconscious  cry  of  suffering.  On 
hearing  it,  his  guards  entered  the  cell,  but  he  carefully  concealed 
his  favour  from  them.  He  declare.d  to  Eainald  that,  never  since 
that  time  till  his  death,  was  the  spirit  of  darkness  suffered  to 
approach  his  person,  to  seduce  him  from  that  heavenly-minded- 
ness  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  his  gentle,  medita- 
tive character. 

The  girdle  was  worn  by  the  Saint  till  his  death.  Afterwards, 
it  was  given  by  John  of  Vercelli  to  the  Dominican  Convent  of 
Vercelli,  in  Piedmont.  With  what  jealousy  the  friars  preserved 
the  relic,  is  evident  from  their  refusing  to  part  with  it,  even  at  the 
request  of  a  Sovereign  Pontiff'.§    A  holy  confraternity  was  speedily 

*  "Istigati  da  Satatiasso,  gli  iutrodnssero  in  camera  una  molto  Taga  e  non  meno  lascira 
giovaiie  con  larga  promessa  fattale  di  denai'i,  accioclie  ella  con  ogni  arte  proeurasse  di  farlo 
cadeie  iu  peccato,  e  in  questa  mauiera  spogliarlo  dell'  habito  sacro."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  J.,  Cap. 
in.,n.  7,  p.  18—19.) 

t  "  Ne  pouvant  ui  fnir,  ni  (Sviterlavne  d'lin  objet,  qui  necessoitde  le  ponrsiiivre:  et  sainte- 
ment  inite  par  sa  presence  nifenie,  il  anna  sa  main  d'un  tison  allura6;  et  poiirsuivant  h  son 
tour  cet  impudique  instrument  du  d^nion,  il  I'obligea  de  se  retirer  avec  pr6cipitotion  tout  cou- 
Tert  de  honte  et  rempli  de  frayenr."  (Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  XIII..  p.  50.  Boll.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  11, 
J?.  659.     Malv.,;>.  602.     Bareille,  C7tap.  F///.,  p.  72.) 

i  Touron,  Liv.  L,  Chap.  XIV.,  p.  51 :  Boll.  Cap.  IL,  n.  11,  p.  660:  Bareille,  Chap.  VIIL,  p.  72. 

§  Tlie  arm-chair  of  Gnstavus  Vasa  was  purchased  for  58,000  florins;  Nelson's  coat  for  £1.50; 
that  of  Charles  XU.  for  £22,000;  a  tooth  of  Newton  for  £730;  a  cane  of  Voltaire  for  500  francs; 
the  vest  of  Rousseau  for  959  francs;  the  wig  of  Sterne  for  200  guineas;  Napoleon's  hat  for 
1,920  francs.     Why,  then,  may  not  we  prize  the  relics  of  the  saints? 
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established,  called  "  The  Angelic  Warfare."  Its  object  was  to 
preserve  purity,  or  to  restore  it,  if  unhappily  it  had  been  forfeited. 
Cords,  made  after  that  given  to  S.  Thomas,  were  worn  by  members 
of  the  institute.  And  Innocent  X.,  in  a  Brief  of  March  21,  1654, 
and  Benedict  XIIL,  in  a  Bull  in  favour  of  the  University  of  Tou- 
louse, enriched  it  with  many  signal  favours.* 

The  confraternity  spread  rapidly  and  widely.  Rich  and  poor 
were  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  this 
glorious  Saint.  Students  of  the  University  were  glad  to  possess  a 
token  of  his  triumph,  and  an  earnest  of  their  own  success  in  re- 
sisting one  of  the  most  seductive  enemies  of  youth  growing  to 
maturity. 

But,  though  his  relations  had  ceased  to  persecute  S.  Thomas, 
they  kept  him  in  his  confinement,  some  say,  two  years — and  they 
would,  no  doubt,  have  detained  him  longer,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  influence  of  the  Dominicans  with  the  Pope.  It  was  an  un- 
heard of  thing  for  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  set  upon,  and  cast  into 
prison,  by  a  band  of  ruffians  in  the  Papal  States — particularly 
when  those  ruffians  were  in  the  pay  of  the  Emperor;  it  was  an 
affront  to  the  PontiflT.  as  well  as  an  infringement  of  the  law.  The 
Dominicans  did  not  represent  their  grievance  in  vain.  The  Holy 
Father  was  roused.  He  not  only  brought  the  case  before  the 
Emperor,  but  he  ordered  him  to  let  the  prisoner  free,  and  to  visit 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  with  condign  punishment.f  Fred- 
erick, having  latterly  been  humiliated  by  the  Viterhesi,  and  having, 
in  consequence,  been  abandoned  by  some  of  his  supporters,  was 
not  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  Pontiff".  Orders, 
accompaTiied  by  threats,  were  at  once  sent  to  Landulf  and  Reginald 
to  set  the  captive  free.  Still,  these  stubborn  soldiers,  Avitli  their 
haughty  mother,  would  take  no  active  steps  to  give  Thomas  his 
liberty.  However,  his  sisters  informed  S.  Juliano  of  the  position 
of  affairs,  and  he  at  once  hurried  to  the  castle,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  companions.^  And  finally,  the  girls  let  their  brother 
down,  through  the  window,  like  another  S.  Paul,  into  the  hands 
of  his  delighted  brethren.  The  party  at  once  set  off  for  Naples, 
and  our  Saint  found  his  rest  once  more  amongst  those  chosen 
souls,  who  had  so  deeply  impressed  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
university  career.§ 

*  For  a  full  account,  see  Acta  Sanctorum,  Tom.  L,  Mart.  7,  ?  TIL,  p.  744—746. 

t  "  Perturbatus  quod  quasi  in  ejus  Pioviucia  taiitus  excessus  fuisset  coinmissus  mandavit 
Imperatori,  quod  faceret  de  raptbribus  diguam  pro  convenienti  satisfaetioue  vindlctam." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  II..  n.  9,  p.  659.) 

X  See  Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  27. 

?  "I  Padri  dunque  dell'  Ordine,  cb'erau  quivi  venuti,  con  grandissima  festa  il  riceverono, 
conif,  nu  Ansiol  dal  Cielo  disceso  ;  ne  potevauo  quasi  ciederlo  a  gli  ocelli  loro,  tanta  era  la  con- 
tPutezza  de  vederlo  libero:  cos\  pifi  occultameute  che  poterouo,  il  coudussero  a  Napoli." 
(Frigerio,  Liv.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  2,  p.  22.) 
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AVho,  at  this  pei'iod,  was  Superior  of  the  convent,  and  received 
our  Saint's  profession,  is  uncertain.  Many,  following  Tocco,  say 
it  was  John  of  S.  Juliano,  the  old  adviser  of  S.  Thomas ;  others, 
such  as  Bernard  Guidonis,  S.  Antoninus,  and  Malvenda,  say  that 
Tomaso  d'Agni  di  Lentino  was  the  Prior — a  man  second  to  none 
at  that  day,  in  virtue,  energy,  and  zeal.  He  joined  the  Order 
during  the  lifetime  of  S.  Dominic ;  founded  the  convent  at  Naples 
(1231) ;  ruled  over  it,  some  say,  till  1255;  and  then  became,  suc- 
'cessively.  Bishop  of  Bethlehem,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  Pat- 
riarch of  Jerusalem — in  which  capacity,  like  another  Peter  the 
Hermit,  with  fiery  eloquence,  he  preached,  from  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, and  from  court  to  court,  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  infidel.* 

A  prelate  of  this  temperament  would  be  but  too  glad  to  engraft 
into  the  Order  a  young  man,  who  had  already,  in  a  marked  degree, 
manifested  a  character,  promising  the  unusual  combinations  of 
genius  with  humility,  of  sweetness  with  firmness,  and  of  an 
almost  womanly  gentleness  with  a  more  than  manly  courage. 

But  Theodora  and  her  soldier-sons,  unfortunately,  took  a  very 
different  view  of  the  case.  The  mother  bitterly  repented  having 
permitted  Thomas  to  escape  at  all,  and  blamed  herself  for  culpable 
weakness  in  having  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  to  Naples. 
She  accused  the  Dominicans  of  dishonesty,  and,  assisted  by  Lan- 
dulf  and  Reginald,  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  to  annul  her  son's 
vows,  and  to  set  the  young  man  once  more  at  liberty. 

The  Holy  Father  sent  for  the  young  Dominican,  and  questioned 
him  in  presence  of  the  Court.  Thomas,  with  his  natural  modesty, 
and  yet  with  gentle  firmness,  told  the  Pope  how  S.  Dominic  had 
called  him  to  religion,  how  unmistakable  was  the  voice,  and  how 
he  attributed  his  present  difficulties,  not  to  the  violence  of  his 
brothers,  or  to  the  loving  indiscretions  of  his  mother  ;  but  to  his 
own  many  sins  and  imperfections.  He  implored  the  Pope  to 
protect  him  in  his  one  desire  of  embracing  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
walking  with  sure  step  along  the  road  of  perfect  charity.  Innocent, 
and  the  Prelates  about  him,  could  not  suppress  their  emotion 
whilst  witnessing  so  unusual  a  manifestation  of  heavenly  purity 
and  grace.f  We  are  told  that  after  the  young  man  had  finished 
his  appeal,  they  turned  to  Theodora,  and  Avith  congratulations 
mixed  with  tears,  comforted  her;  and  whilst  they  lauded  Thomas 
to  the  skies,  they  could  not  bring  their  hearts  to  blame  a  mother, 
who  had  made  such  giant  efforts  to  regain  so  loving  and  so  ad- 
mirable a  son. 

*  For  a  fuller  account,  see  Tourou,  lAv.  I.,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  58. 
t  Mitteuleiter,  p.  71. 
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The  Holy  Father,  too,  acted  with  great  benevolence.  Knowing 
Theodora's  weakness,  he  proposed  to  make  Thomas  Abbot  of 
Monte  Cassino,  whilst  still  allowing  him  to  wear  the  habit  of  S. 
Dominic,  and  to  partake  of  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  friars.* 
The  court  extolled  this  generosity  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  His 
brothers  and  relations  implored  Thomas  to  accept  the  tempting 
offer;  and  to  their  prayers,  his  mother  joined  her  warm  entreaties. 
The  one  long  desire  of  her  heart  seemed  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
But  Thomas  had  made  his  resolve.  He  was  inexorable.  He  im- 
plored the  Pope  to  leave  him  alone,  and  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  abide  in  his  vocation.  He  was  so  overpoAvered  by  the 
thought  of  being  dragged  from  his  position  of  a  simple  friar,  that 
he  spent  his  nights  in  tears  and  prayers,  begging  for  graces  neces- 
sary for  salvation ; — the  principal  one  of  which— it  seemed  to  him 
—was  that  of  being  permitted  to  live  without  charge  or  dignity, 
whether  in  the  Cloister  or  in  the  Church. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  conflict  which  S.  Thomas  had 
to  sustain  whilst  carrying  out  the  strong  inspiration  that  possessed 
him.  His  mother  now  no  longer  worried  him,  his  brothers  left 
him  alone,  and  he  was  permitted  to  begin  that  career  of  useful- 
ness, which  was  the  source  ultimately  of  such  blessings  to  the 
Church. 

Not  long  after  this,  Eeginald  and  Landulf  had  a  disagreement 
with  the  Emperor.  Frederick  took  his  revenge.  He  destroyed 
their  stronghold,  and  cast  them  into  prison.  Theodora  spent  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  prayer,  and  the  practices  of  an  ascetic 
life — making  up  in  a  short  time  for  that  too  strong  human  ele- 
ment which  she  had  suffered  to  possess  her  heart.  Though  not 
without  blame,  one  cannot  help  looking  with  some  sympathy  at 
her  strong  passionate  nature,  her  violent  devotion  to  her  child,  and 
her  love,  vehement  and  ardent  too,  for  God,  which  ended  in  her 
giving  herself  entirely  to  Him. 

*  "  Cni  cum  Papa  concederet,  ut  in  ordine  et  habitu  suo  prseesset  ofllcio,  noluit  ille." 
(Cantimp. :  I.,  de  Apibus,  cap.  XX.,  §  10.  Malv.,  p.  603.  See  Tour  on,  p.  64.  Bareille,  p.  86.  Oir 
belli,  p.  38.) 

Echard  puts  the  event  six  or  seven  years  later. 
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!N"ow  that  S.  Thomas  was  free  from  the  persecutions  of  his 
family,  his  Superiors  began  to  form  plans  for  developing  those 
conspicuous  abilities  which  had  created  so  great  a  sensation  in  the 
schools,  Thomas  was  the  very  man  that  the  keen  eye  of  the 
General  would  fix  upon  as  likely  to  profit  largely  by  the  most 
perfect  education.  From  the  very  first,  knowledge  was  taken  by 
the  Dominicans  as  a  principle  of  power:  not  knowledge  buried  in 
seclusion,  or  antiquated  in  its  form,  but  knowledge,  which  would 
tell  upon  mankind,  and  raise  up  humanity  from  the  egotism  of 
nature,  to  the  standard  of  the  Cross.  This  instinct  is  manifested 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  Acts  of  the  first  general  Chapter  of 
the  Dominicans,  by  the  dicta  of  their  greatest  men,  and  by  their 
authorized  exposition  of  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine.*  From  the 
first,  they  seem  to  have  had  a  kind  of  fore-kiiowledge  of  the  great 
combat  that  would  have  to  be  waged  in  the  arena  of  human  rea- 
son. From  the  first,  with  prudence,  forethought,  and  wise  economy, 
they  prepared  a  system  for  turning  the  abilities  of  their  members 
to  the  fullest  account.  With  them,  no  intellect  was  lost.  Power 
was  recognized,  trained,  and  pat  in  motion.  Those  who  were  less 
gifted  were  set  to  less  intellectual  employments; — those  who  had 
great  powers  were,  with  care  and  patience,  by  time  and  the  best 
professors,  fitted  to  become  ligiits  of  the  world  and  ornaments  of  the 
Order. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Friars  in  the  studies  of  their  rising 
men,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  S.  Thomas  himself.  He  had 
already  received  a  good  education  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  the  Uni- 
versity;  so   much    so,  that,   as   has    been    seen,   his   name    was 

*■  The  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter  say  : — 

"Stiidi\nu  ill  liberalihna  artibus  et  seieiitiis  valet  In  Christianltate  ad  multa.     Valet  euim 
acl  defeiisioiiem  fidei,  qiiam  uon  solum  heretici  et  pagaiii  impnguant,  sed  Philosophi    .     . 
Ex  his  erjjo  et  nmltis  aliis  patet  ratiouibus,  quod  studimii  in  artibus  liberalibus  valde  iiecessa- 
riuni  ill  Ecclesia  est.     (Marihie  et  Durand,  ampliss.  collectio.  torn.  IV.     See  Werner,  vol.  /.,  p.  'XI.) 

ARain :  "  Taliter  debeut  esse  in  studio  inteiiti,  lit  de  die,  de,  iiocte,  in  doiiio,  in  itiuere  legant 
aliquid.  vel  niediteutur,  et  quidquid  poterunt  retinere  corde  teuus  niteutur."  "  Priores  et 
Lectores.  Fratresque  oniiies  ad  Studii  proniotioueiii  incunibere  teiientur."  "  Sacraruni  litfera- 
ruiii  studiuiii  ReliKioni  nostr.Te  qiiain  niaxiine  consruit."  "  Ordinanius,  lit  nullus  ad  liabituni 
cleriealeiii  in  iiostro  ordine  I'ecipiatiir,  vel  ad  professionem  admittatur,  nisi  soiat  distiucte  et 
Clare  legere,  bene  intelli-rat  ae  declaret  qu;E  legit,  et  latiuam  calleat  linguam."  (See  Const., 
etc.,  Capltulormn  Oenerallum.  S.  Ord.  Fcedic.  Eoince,  MDCLV.) 
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mentioned  by  the  learned  in  the  city  with  mingled  awe  and 
admiration.  With  such  an  intellectual  capital  as  our  Saint  pos- 
sessed, he  might  fairly  have  been  set  to  work  in  the  active  minis- 
trations of  his  Order.  But  fortunately,  his  superiors  were  men 
who  looked  into  the  future,  and  knew  how  a  present  sacrifice 
would  be  repaid.  They  were  aware  that  a  young  man,  carefully 
built  up,  fully  formed  by  a  process  of  so  much  study,  and  so  much 
training  spread  over  so  much  time,  would  be  as  a  fortress  for  de- 
fence or  for  attack.  These  men  were  awa,re  that  time  is  as  essen- 
tial a  condition  for  maturing  a  man,  as  it  is  for  ripening  a  fruit ; 
you  may  bake  an  apple,  but  you  cannot  ripen  it  at  pleasure.  To 
force  nature  beyond  its  pace,  be  it  in  man  or  beast,  is  not  to  build 
nature  up,  but  to  pull  nature  down.  Time,  and  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense— patience,  and  confidence  in  the  result — these  were  the 
secrets  of  Dominican  success.  Like  the  great  material  buildings 
of  those  days,  they  built  up — stone  upon  stone,  in  labour  and  toil, 
in  process  of  time — men,  full  of  light  and  intellectual  activity,  with 
their  moral  nature  trained  and  consolidated  into  stability.  Thus  it 
was  that  instead  of  looking  on  S.  Thomas's  education  as  finished, 
they  considered  it  as  only  just  begun.  His  mind  was  now  in  a 
position  to  imbibe  the  knowledge  of  scientific  things.  It  was 
open :  light  could  be  poured  in  with  advantage.  Who  was  the 
master  capable  of  bringing  it  to  its  perfection  ? 

This  question,  no  doubt,  John  of  Germany,  fourth  General  of 
the  Dominicans,  must  have  asked  himself;  it  was  not  a  question 
of  distance  or  expense,  but  a  question  of  doing  the  best  for  the 
Order.  So  he  at  once  set  off  with  the  Saint,  on  foot,  for  a  three 
months'  journey,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  to  Cologne, 
where  Albertus  Magnus  was  lecturing.*  When  the  reader  calls  to 
mind  what  kind  of  undertaking  such  a  journey  must  have  been, 
especially  when  made  with  no  other  assistance  than  a  prayer-book 
and  a  stick,  and  that  by  an  old  man,  and  a  delicate  youth,  he  will 
begin  to  realize  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Dominicans,  who  could,  even  at  this  date,  number  eight  provinces, 
sixty  convents,  and  nearly  thirty  thousand  friars.  What  was 
easier  than  for  the  General  to  have  saved  himself  this  tedious 
journey  ?  Why  could  he  not  have  sent  S.  Thomas  to  Bologna,  or 
to  Naples,  or  to  Paris,  where  there  were  teachers  renowned  for 
learning  and  ability  ?  The  reason  is  simple  as  the  principle  is 
golden.  Because,  at  that  date,  no  scholar  was  so  promising  as  S. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  no  master  had  so  high  a  reputation  as 
Albertus  Magnus. 

*  Quem  qimm  Joannes  Tentonicus  masister  ordinis  in  carissimum  in  Christo  filium  susce 
pisset,  (luxit  eiim  Paiiaios  et  deinde  Coloiiiam,  uhi  sub  Alberto,  luagistro  in  Theologi^  ejusdem 
ordiuis,  floiebat  studium.     (Antoninus,  Mist.,  p.  5,  tit.  23,  cap.  7,  §  34.) 
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Unfortunately,  historians  have  left  us  no  account  of  the  incidents 
of  the  journey  of  the  young  student  with  the  venerable  General. 

The  modesty  of  the  Saint  himself,  his  horror  of  being  talked 
about,  and  the  natural  reserve  of  a  lofty  mind,  has  deprived  pos- 
terity of  much  that,  undoubtedly,  would  have  been  full  of  interest, 
and  have  tended  to  edification.  One  anecdote  is  however  told  of 
the  Saint  and  his  companion  which  shows  how,  from  his  early 
days,  he  had  learnt  to  love  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is 
related  that,  as  they  were  approaching  their  destination,  and  they 
descried  what  appeared  a  distant  town,  and  as  the  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Paris  grew  upon  them  with  their  advancing  steps,  the 
General  turned  to  Thomas,  and  said  "What  would  you  give, 
Brother  Thomas,  to  be  king  of  that  city  "  ?  "I  would  rather  have 
S.  John  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew," 
replied  the  young  man,  "  than  be  king  of  the  whole  of  France."* 

The  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  would  not  be  complete,  were  I 
to  omit  a  brief  notice  of  that  extraordinary  man  whose  teaching 
exerted  so  profound  an  influence  upon  him.  If  Thomas  surpassed 
his  Professors  at  Naples  and  Cologne,  at  all  events,  he  now  met 
his  match  in  a  teacher,  whose  breadth  of  knowledge  and  wide  ex- 
perience must  have  convinced  him  that  there  was  something  yet 
for  him  to  learn.  Nothing  is  a  greater  blessing  for  a  master-mind, 
than  to  come  in  contact  with  another  master-mind,  more  highly 
educated,  and  with  a  more  matured  experience  than  itself. 

Albert  was  born  of  the  noble  family  of  Bollstadt  in  1193,  at 
Lavingen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  Bavarian  Suabia. 
Some  of  his  historians  say  that,  like  S.  Isidore,  he  was  dull  as  a 
boy.  Others  tell  us  that  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  tutor  at 
home,  that  accompanied  by  an  uncle,  he  was  sent  to  study  under 
the  most  famous  dialecticians  at  Paris.  The  next  we  hear  of  him 
is  at  Padua,  applying  himself  to  medicine  and  mathematics.  Here 
it  was  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Br.  Jordan,  the  General  of  the 
Dominicans — who  had  already,  by  his  eloquence,  attracted  one 
thousand  young  men  out  of  the  universities  of  Paris  and  Bologna 
— to  join  the  Order.  At  once  the  Dominicans,  seeing  what  a 
prize  they  had  drawn,  set  about  making  the  most  of  it.  Albert 
must  complete  his  education.  He  was  sent  at  once  to  Bologna, 
the  second  centre  of  the  then  intellectual  world.  Next  he  began 
to  teach.    As  lecturer,  he  was  unrivalled. f     People  went  in  crowds 

*  Cardinal  Augustine  Valerio,  in  his  'boob  De  cautione  in  cdendis  libris,  shows  how  highly 
S.  Thomas  prized  this  worlc  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  and  how  careful  he  was  with  his  peuinan- 
ehip:  "  S.  Thomas,"  lie  says,  "  sanctissimorum  virornm  doctissimus,  cvim  coramentarium 
S.  Chrysostomi  in  sanctum  Evangelistam  Matthseum  in  ejus  manus  pervenisset,  thesaurnm  se 
reperisse  existimans,  sua  manu  illud  totum  descripsisse  fertur,  iudustriam  Demostheuis  imita- 
tus,  qui  Tluicydidis  sci'ipta  non  semel,  sed  octies  descripseiat."  (See  La  Carita,  Ann.  II.,  vol. 
IV.,  p.  252.) 

t  And  yet  he  did  not  make  use  of  stai-tling  methods  to  gain  disciples.  From  Albert,  possi- 
bly S.  Thomas  gained  a  portion  of  that  admirable  spirit  of  intellectual  moderation,  for  which 
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to  listen  to  him  as  to  an  intellectual  wonder,  Princes,  Bishops, 
Prelates,  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  laymen  and  clerics,  all  thronged 
into  the  hall  of  this  extraordinary  man.  The  logic,  ethics,  and 
physics  of  Aristotle,  and  portions  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  were  the 
subject-matter  of  his  lectures.  He  put  a  new  impetus  of  intel- 
lectual life  into  a  body  of  men  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
intellectual  enough  before,  and  was  looked  upon  as  a  second 
founder  of  the  Order.  He  went  from  Freiburg  to  Eegensburg, 
and  from  Strasburg  to  Cologne,  always  begging  his  way,  and 
travelling  on  foot,  giving  lectures  in  philosophy  a,nd  theology.  In 
1228,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  studies, 
and  to  put  them  on  a  footing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
Then  he  returned  to  Cologne.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first 
met  S.  Thomas,  who  became  his  favourite  disciple,  and  to  whom 
in  private  he  opened  the  stores  of  his  capacious  mind. 

Albert's  life  looks  as  if  it  were  wholly  taken  up  in  travelling 
and  talking.  In  1245,  he  was  again  sent  to  Paris  to  take  his 
Doctor's  cap,  and  to  give  public  lectures  in  S.  James's.  It  was  at 
this  period  that  he  attained  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  pro- 
fessor. Some  of  his  later  historians  declare  that  so  great  was  the 
press  to  hear  him,  that  no  building  in  Paris  was  large  enough  to 
contain  his  audience,  and  that  thus  he  was  forced  to  lecture  in 
the  open  air.*  In  1248,  he  was  once  more  sent  back  to  Cologne, 
to  become  Regens,  and  Primarius  Lector  of  the  school.  In  1254, 
he  was  elected  Provincial.  The  year  after,  he  was  called  to  Eome, 
and  made  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  In  1260,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Regensburg,  and  then  Papal  Legate  in  Poland,  by 
Alexander  IV.  Any  one  of  these  offices  would  have  been  full 
occupation  for  any  ordinary  man.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Albertus  Magnus  held  each  of  them  with  credit — that  as  Professor 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries;  that  as  Regens,  he  was  a 
zealous  and  prudent  reformer;  that  as  Bishop,  he  left  a  mark 
which  remains  to  this  day ;  that  as  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace, 
he  astonished  his  hearers  by  the  wisdom  of  his  discourse ;  that  as 
Papal  Legate,  he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  period  towards 
mitigating  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  and  encouraging  a  Christian 
spirit — when  it  is  remembered  how  in  those  troubled  times  he  was 

he  was  so  justly  famed..  Of  Albert,  Peter  of  Prussia  says: -"In  omnibus  suis  scriptis  liunc 
huruilitatis  modiim  servat,  ut,  cum  alta  inirablliter  validissimis  rationibus  sanctse  ScriptursB 
ac  sanctorum  auctoritatibus  muuieus  scrlptitat,  uulli  tamen  unquaiii  doctoriprsjudicium  in 
Buis  opinionibus  volnit  generate;  unde  quam  saepe  pi'oprias  opinioues  ponens,  prsemittit  sic  in- 
quiens — '  Sine  praejudicio  loquens  .  .  .  Salva  pace  sic  videtur  loquendum.  .  .  .  Ita  cum. 
aliis  magistris  sentio  .  .  .  Hoeo  opinio  videtur  mihi  probabilior'  ...  In  quo  modo  scri- 
bendi  niillus  doctorum  ipsi  similis  reperitur  .  .  .  Unde  maluit  iusciusin  quibusdam  reputari 
quam  temerarius  iu  periculoais."  {Cap.  V.)  See  also  Sighart — Hoertel — Bianco.  Die  alte  Uni- 
versitdt  Koln.    Compare  D'Assailly,  p.  383. 

*  Ses  leijons  sur  Aristote  eureut  un  tel  succfes,  que,  faute  de  salleassez  Taste,  il  dut,  dit-on, 
les  faire  en  plein  air,  sur  une  place  fi  laquelle  on  donua  son  nom  :  place,  de  Maitre-Albert  on  Au- 
bert, -pnisi  place  Maubert.  Dans  les  environs  se  trouve  encore  aujourd'hui  la  rue  Maitre-Albert. 
{Franklin,  vol.  L,  p.  178.) 
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occupied  in  defending  his  Order,  in  making  peace,  in  acting  as 
arbitrator  between  rivals,  for  instance,  in  1249,  1251,  1258,  and 
that  over  and  above  the  performance  of  all  these  active  duties,  he 
repeated  the  entire  Psalter  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  wrote 
twenty-one  folio  volumes  *  upon  every  then  known  subject  that 
can  be  put  under  logic,  metaphysics,  psychology,  natural  science, 
ethics,  theology,  chemistry,  botany,  and  the  rest,  we  begin  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  what  manner  of  a  giant  S.  Thomas  had  for  his  pro- 
fessor.f  Is  there  any  man  in  the  whole  range  of  history  who  has 
manifested  in  equal  proportions  such  practical  ability,  such  sj)ecu- 
lative  power,  and  indefatigable  industry  ?  Well  may  his  contempo- 
raries have  called  him  the  "Doctor  Universalis,"  and  Engelbert 
have  written  of  him  "  Vir  in  omni  scientia  adeo  divinus,  ut  nostri 
temporis  stupor  et  miraculum  congrue  vocari  possit.  ^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Albert  took  a  wide  and  profound  view 
of  the  conditions  of  the  intellectual  world  of  his  day.  A  man 
does  not  labour  as  he  la,boured,  nor  strike  out  a  novel  course  of 
teaching,  with  the  likelihood  of  being  misunderstood,  without 
having  a  grave  reason  for  doing  so.  The  very  task  which  he  set 
himself  to  accomplish,  points  to  the  depth  and  the  wisdom  of  his 
appreciation  of  the  times.  He  saw  clearly  the  immense  influence 
which  had  been,  and  still  was  being  exerted,  by  those  vast  intel- 
lectual powers  represented  by  the  Koran,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Stagyrite.  Much  truth  thrown  into  philosophic  form  was  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  The  power  of  G-reek  thought,  its  precision,  its 
clearness,  its  order,  its  logical  force,  together  with  the  traditionary 
teachings  of  men  of  intelligence,  as  subtle  as  profound,  could 
always  make  a  respectable  appearance,  and  often  confuse  those 
who  were  really  seeking  after  truth,  and  keep  them  from  perceiv- 
ing clearly  the  philosophy  and  beauty  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Besides,  not  only  had  the  enemy  to  be  attacked,  but  the  whole 
body  of  catholic  teaching,  like  some  vast  city,  had  to  be  defended 
— and  defended,  not  merely  against  the  assaults  of  her  own  children, 
but  against  the  clever  insinuations,  the  artful  fallacies,  the  philo- 

*  Brought  out  by  the  French  Dominican,  Peter  Jammy.    Lyons,  165T. 

Medieval  Professors  sometimes  made  tlieir  students  write  for  them.  Some  had  as  many 
as  fifty  young  men  at  ivork  at  a  time.  St.  Peter  of  Cluuy  employed  men  to  translate  from  the 
Arabic.     S.  Raymuud  got  work  done  in  the  convents  of  the  Order. 

t  L'6uum6ratiou  des  onvrages  laiss6s  par  Albert  le  Grand  ou  recueillis  sous  son  nom,  en 
vingt-et-un  volumes  iu-folio,  n'occupe  pas  moins  de  douze  pages  dans  la  Bibllothfeque  des  6cri- 
vains  de  son  ordre.     (Haure'au,  Tom.  II.,  p.  5.)    Some  say  he  wrote  eight  hundred  works. 

t  De  Sumrao  Bono.     (Tom.  III.,  c.  9.) 

This  is  rather  different  from  the  criticism  of  that  industrious  bigot  Prantl.  Albertus  Mag- 
nns  igeb.  IW3.  gest.VZSO.)  war  eiu  unklarer  Kopf  und  nicht  befahight,  irgend  eine  grundsiitz- 
•  liche  Autfassung  hina\iszudenken,  soweit  dieselbe  reicht.  .  .  .  Aber  Verstand  oder  etwa  gar 
philosophische  Begabung  besass  er  wolil  nicht  in  hoherem  Grade,  als  die  gauze  gi'osse  Masse 
aller  Mittelmassigeu,  ja,  wie  sich  alsbald  zeigeu  soil  sogar  in  geringerem  Grade.  .  .  .  Wenn 
in  Bezug  aiaf  bekannte  Anekdoten  iiber  die  erste  Jugend  und  das  Greisenalter  des  Albertus 
eeine  Feinde,  die  Franziskauer  von  ihm  sagten,  "  Ex  asino  pliilosophus  factus  et  ex  philosopho 
asinus,"  so  tral'en  sie  hieniit  auch  in  derbstem  Ausdrucke  doch  etwas  Richtiges.  [Prantl, 
Oeschichte  der  Logik  im  Abendlande.  B.  III.,  cap.  17,  p.  89.) 
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sophical  systems  of  men  with  intelligence  every  bit  as  powerful, 
and  as  educated,  as  her  own.  All  this  was  clear  to  Albertus 
Magniis. 

The  two  grand  objects  he  kept  in  view  during  his  brilliant 
career  as  Professor,  and  his  long  labours  as  Theologian,  were,  first, 
that,  the  influences  of  philosophy,  the  wisdom,  clearness,  and 
systematic  methods  of  the  powers  of  Paganism,  should  be  brought 
over,  and  turned  round  for  the  defence  and  glory  of  the  Church, 
— that  Aristotle  should  be  Christianized ;  and,  secondly,  that  faith 
should  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  vast  scientific  oro-anism. 
through  the  application  of  Christianized  philosophy  to  the  dogmata 
of  revealed  religion.  Thus  would  the  Church  possess  all  the 
highest  truths  of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  purest  form,  with- 
out the  alloy  of  error  that  is  generally  encrusted  round  the  noblest 
of  human  speculations.  Thus  she  would  present  an  impregnable 
barrier  to  the  efforts  of  pride  of  intellect,  when  endeavouring  to 
overset  the  framework  of  the  Church.  Thus,  also,  would  that 
almost  endless  array  of  points  of  belief,  of  which  religion  is  com- 
posed, be  united  in  the  oneness  of  a  philosophic  form,  and  instead 
of  being  objects  of  difficulty  to  the  enquirer,  in  reality,  startle  his 
mind,  not  only  by  their  reasonableness,  but  by  their  strict  relation- 
ship to  one  another.  What  could  be  more  Divine  than  the  con- 
ception of  salvation  as  reflected  in  that  splendid  8vmma  of  S. 
Thomas,  which,  humanly  speaking,  would  never  have  existed  had 
it  not  been  for  Albertus  Magnus  ? 

It  was  not  without  causing  astonishment,  and  I  may  say,  not  with- 
out some  scandal,  that  Albert  set  about  this  great  work  of  bringing 
Aristotle  into  the  midst  of  Christianity.  Had  he  contented  him- 
self with  hunting  up  old  manuscripts,  with  laboriously  searching 
out  the  true  text,  and  still  more  laboriously,  perhaps,  eliciting  the 
true  meaning,  by  comparing  one  execrable  translation  from  the 
Arabic,  with  a  still  more  execrable  translation  from  the  Greek ; — 
or,  foiled  in  this, — by  comparing  one  part  of  the  author  with  an- 
other, or  with  Theophrastus  or  Avicenna,  men  might  simply  have 
wondered  at  the  extraordinary  hobby  of  an  industrious  book- 
worm.* But  he  did  far  more  than  this : — he  actually  had  the 
boldness  to  modify,  and  mould  Aristotle,  by  the  right  of  Christian 
principles,  into  a  Christian  form,  to  be  set  before  Christian  men, 
as  Christian  philosophy.  And  what  is  more,  he  made  use  of  the 
position  he  occupied  of  Public  Professor  of  Theology  and  Philo- 
sophy to  instil  his  novel  views  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 

•  Some  say  that  Albert  only  knew  the  Arabian  philosophy  throush  Jewish  writers.  (See 
Dr.  A.  Schraiedl's  interesting  Studien  uber  jildisclie,  insonders  jiidisch-arabisclie  Religionsphilosophie, 
JHe  EngeUehre,p.  78,  also  Schmolders,  Essai  aurles e'coles philosophiques  chez  les  Arabes,p.  263.  Muiik, 
Le  guide  des  igar4s,  II.  p.  60.) 
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tion.  Never  before  this,  had  Aristotle  been  made  the  special 
subject-matter  for  lectures  in  the  schools,  and  never  before  had 
the  disciples  of  any  professor  seen  their  master  with  such  fulness, 
depth,  and  comprehensiveness,  build  up  so  vast  a  system  of  harmo- 
nious truth.*  Albert  has,  over  and  over,  been  accused  of  "in- 
troducing the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  into  the  very  sanctuary  of 
Christ,"  of  "allotting  to  him  the  principal  seat  in  the  middle  of 
Christ's  temple ;"  of  being  drunk  with  the  wine  of  secular  science, 
human  wisdom,  and  profane  philosophy;  of  uniting  contentious, 
thorny,  and  garrulous  dialectics  with  most  sacred  and  most  pure 
theology,  and  of  teaching  his  followers  a  new  and  philosophic 
method  of  explaining  and  teaching  the  Holy  Word.  He  has 
been  called  "  an  ape,"  and  "  an  ass,"  has  been  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  of  witchraft,"  f  and,  in  fact,  has  received  that  tribute  from 
the  foolish,  which  all  truly  superior  men  are  accustomed  to  receive, 
and  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

It  would  be  too  long,  and  beside  the  purpose,  to  go  round  the 
many-sided  fabric  of  theology,  and  point  out  the  merits  of  this 
mighty  architect.  It  will  suffice  to  hint,  in  the  words  of  an  able 
writer,  at  one  or  two  of  the  services  he  rendered  in  particular 
questions.  "  He  added  two  new  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God ; 
he  exposed  the  fallacies  of  pantheism ;  he  completed  the  Lombard's 
doctrine  on  reprobation;  refuted  with  consummate  ability  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  Eternity  of  the  World,  introduced 
the  famous  distinction  ever  since  employed  against  optimists; 
illustrated  by  ingenious  analogies  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Justi- 
fication ;  and  went  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
into  the  sublime  mystery  of  the  ever  Blessed  Trinity."^ 

Besides  being  a  theologian  and  philosopher — indeed,  the  first 
theologian  and  philosopher  of  his  day — Albert  was  also  great  in 
natural  history,  he  was  a  botanist,  a  chemist,  a  geographer,  an 
architect,  a  geologist,  and  a  mechanic,  besides  being  an  anatomist 
and  an  alchemist.§  He  spent  thirty  years'  toil  in  working  at  an 
automaton,  which  at  length  he  succeeded  in  making  to  speak — • 
the  same,  if  the  tradition  have  any  truth  in  it,  which  so  startled 

*  In  der  that  ist  er  e»  gewesen,  welcher  das  christlicbe  Abendland  znerst  in  das  Verstand- 
niss  der  Aristntelisclien  Pliilosophie  einfiUirte,  wie  er  auch  der  Erste  sie  zum  besoudereu  Ge- 
genstaiide  offeutlicher  Lelnvortrage  niachte :  er  iiberraschte  seine  Zeitgenosseu  durcli  ein 
zusammenhangeudes  System  philosophischer  Lelireu.     {Werner,  B.  I., p.  89.) 

t  "  Telle  perfection  y  a-t,-il  en,  qii'aucuns  lui  ont  jet6  le  chat  aux  jamhes,  qu'il  estoit  necro- 
mancien  et  detestable  liiagicien."  {See  Histoire  des  plus  illustres  et  sfavans  hommes  de  leur  siecles. 
Thevet.p.  87.) 

X  With  hira  began  the  distinction  of  essentia  and  existentia.  Pschyology  owes  to  him  the 
conception  of  the  soul  as  totum  potestativum.  All  theological  virtnes  are  virtutes  infusoi.  Con- 
science the  first  law  of  reason.  He  also  did  more  than  any  other  towards  determining  the  lim- 
its of  the  reason's  knowledge  of  God. 

§  He  wrote  twenty-six  books  on  animals,  which  Cuvier  pronounced  to  be  interesting,  des- 
cribing their  physiological,  anatomical,  and  historical  character.  The  commerce  oi  furs  had 
brongiit  many  northern  animals  before  hira.  He  describes  shoals  of  herrings,  speaks  of  wUale.s, 
of  birds,  of  falconry,  of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  alchemy. 
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St.  Thomas  when,  unawares,  he  came  upon  it  in  the  workshop  of 
Albert,  that  he  seized  the  first  stick  that  came  to  hand,  and 
shrieking  Salve !  Salve !  smashed  the  fearful  monster  to  pieces, 
thinking  it  to  be  some  cruel  savage  who  was  about  to  attempt 
his  life.*  He  entertained  William  of  Holland,  in  the  midst  of 
the  severest  winter,  in  a  garden  he  had  constructed,  breathing  the 
softest  zephyrs  of  spring,  and  filled  with  most  delicate  flowers.f 
Humboldt  declares  that  in  his  Liber  GosmograpMcus  de  natura 
locorum  he  surpasses  in  many  points  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
As  a  botanist,  Maier  puts  him  before  all  the  ancients  but 
Theophrastus.  Dr.  Jesser,  who  brought  out  his  work  De  Vege- 
tahilibus  et  Plantis,  and  is  a  thorough  bigot,  equals  Albert  in 
his  Cosmos  to  Aristotle  and  to  Humboldt.  Peter  Crescentia 
popularized  his  discoveries  and  views.  His  chemical  knowledge 
may  not  have  been  far  in  advance  of  the  Arabians  Geber  and 
Eazes,J  whose  doctrines  he  tried  to  reconcile  with  Aristotle's 
teachings  on  the  elementary  properties  of  matter ;  but  he  certainly 
far  surpassed  all  the  ancients  in  the  ingenuity  of  his  experiments, 
and  in  some  of  his  discoveries.  He  could  make  gunpowder.  His 
remarks  on  gems  would  repay  the  perusal  of  the  student  at  this 
day.  He  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  chemical  aflBnities  of  bodies, 
and  to  detect  various  relations  of  metals  to  each  other,  while  he 
greatly  increased  the  practical  utility  of  chemical  materials.§  Even 
the  Jews  looked  upon  his  writings  and  discoveries  with  respect.]]  A 
certain  Abraham  translated  into  Arabic  his  Summa  of  natural 
philosophy ;  while  the  learned  Jewish  physician,  Portaleone 
(1542 — 1612)  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to  Albert's  treatment 
of  "precious  stones,"  in  that  portion  of  his  scarce  and  celebrated 
work,  "  Schilte-ha-Gibborim,"  which  touches  on  the  subject.^ 
Then  as  a  geographer,  Albert  is  said  to  have  anticipated  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ;**  and,  as  an  architect,  he  gave  plans  for  several 
churches;  and  the  first  design  of  the  stately  cathedral  of  Cologne 
is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  his  drawings. ff 

What  is  as  remarkable  as  anything  in  this  extraordinary  man 

*  Both  Gerbert  (Sylvester  II.)  and  Roger  Bacon  had  a  statue,  it  is  said,  which  answered  all 
their  questions.     (See  Leeky's  Rise  of  Rationalism,  Vol.  L,  p.  301.) 

t  "  We  are  told  that  Hallaj,  a  famous  juggler  aud  fanatic,  who  was  executed  at  Bagdad  (a. 
D.  922),  could  astonish  his  numerous  spectators  by  making  winter-fruits  appear  in  summer,  and 
summer  fruits  in  winter."     {Chrichton's  Arabia,  Vol.  II.,  p.  22.) 

t  Razes  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  was  director  of  the  hospital  at  Rh6  in  Irak,  his  birth- 
place, aud  Professor  at  Bagdad.  His  fame  is  priucipally  owing  to  his  medical  writings.  Geber, 
a  native  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  in  the  eighth  century.  He  was  the  father  of  Arabian 
chemistry.  He  is  said  to  have  written  five  hundred  volumes  on  chemistry.  Four  tracts  only 
remain. 

§  For  a  full  account  of  Albert's  chemical  labours,  see  Kopp,  Oeschichte  der  Ghemie,  4  Bdnde. 

II  (See  Niedner,  Kircheiigeschichte,  p.  487.) 

\  The  following  works  of  Albert  have  been  translated  into  Hebrew:— De  Forma  Visionis,  De 
Caims,  De  Anima,  De  Spiritu  Brutorum,  by  Jehuda  Romano.  Summa  Philosophke  Naturalis,  by  E. 
Abraham.    De  ufemmis,  partly,  by  A.  Portaleone. 

**  (See  Werner,  B.  I.,  p.  85.) 

ft  Kreuser,  der  Christliche  Kirchenbau,  p.  275. 
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is,  that,  though  he  knew  neither  Greek,  Arabic,  nor  Hebrew; 
though  he  was  very  feeble  in  history ;  *  though  he  is  simply  ludi- 
crous when  he  attempts  to  trace  the  etymology  of  words ;  f  still, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  history  of 
philosophy,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  understood  Aristotle  better 
than  our  great  modern  philologists ;  |  and  added  to  all  this  versa- 
tility, was  a  simplicity,  a  modesty,  a  gentleness,  a  piety,  a  love  for  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  a  love  for  our  Lady,  a  devotional  spirit,  a  moral 
sublimity  of  character,  which  has  ranked  him  justly  among  the 
blessed,  and  make  him  a  fit  companion  for  the  saints.§  So  great 
was  his  piety  and  learning,  that  some  writers  declare  that  his 
knowledge  was  infused  into  him  by  heaven.|| 

One  can  well  imagine  him  swaying  the  minds  of  his  disciples  by 
the  marvellousness  of  his  many-sided  knowledge.  One  can  see 
now,  in  imagination,  that  placid  figure,  those  features,  beautiful 
in  their  regularity;  those  eyes,  singularly  meditative  and  pro- 
found; those  lips,  speaking  of  gravity  and  energy;  and  that 
general  impress  of  calm  genius,  with  passion  altogether  conquered, 
or,  at  all  events,  entirely  controlled ;  as — surrounded  by  admiring 
and  loving  eyes — he  unfolds  the  hidden  science  of  the  saints,  or 
dwells  upon  the  origins  and  springs  of  God's  beautiful  creation.  % 

He  continued  teaching  till  he  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and 
ended  his  laborious  and  saintly  life  in  1280.  ** 

Such  was  the  master  selected  by  John  of  Germany  for  young 
Thomas  of  Aquino.  Such  was  the  chance  given  to  the  young 
Dominican  for  bringing  to  their  highest  perfection  those  extraor- 
dinary gifts  of  nature  and  grace  entrusted  to  him  by  God.f  f    When 

*  "  Zahlt  er  die  Pytliagoraer  unter  die  Stoiker,  sagt,  Sotrates  sei  ein  Macedonier  ge-wesen, 
er  meint,  Hesiod  habe  auch  deu  Nameu  Homer  getiagen,  Anaxagoras  uud  Empedoklcs  seien 
■faeide  aus  Italien  gewesen  ;  deu  Plato  betraclitet  er  als,  den  "  Piinceps  Stoicorum ;"  den  Nanien 
"  Epicuraer"  erklart  er  so,  dass  er  sagt,  sie  seien  Leute,  welche  auf  der  faulen  Haut  (super 
cutem)  liegen,  oder  sieh  um  Unuiitzes  bekiiniraern  (curautes) ;  Endymiou  leitet  er  ab  von  In 
nnd  dymion  (iutellectus)."    Stockl,  B.  II.,  erst.  Abt.,  p.  358.     See  also  Werner,  S.  Thomas, p.  88. 

t  Adam  of  Perseigne  seems  to  have  had  a  little  touch  of  philological  knowledge.  (Vincent 
de  Beauvais,  vol.  IV.,  1227.) 

t  "  Albertus  liabe  den  Aristotles  wohl  besser  verstanden,  als  unsere  neueren  grossen  Philo- 
logen."     (Ritter,  B.  I.  p.  626— .Stockl,  B.  //.  p.  352-421.) 

§  His  spirit  is  seen  in  De  adhcerendo  Deo,  cap.  V. 

II  "  Inde  ben  tosto  fu  [Tomaso]  per  degni  rispetti  invlato  a  Colonia  per  sentire  Alberto  11 
Magno,  oracolo  di  quel  secolo  nelle  scientie  tanto  humane,  quanto  divine,  infuseli  piu  tosto 
liberalmente  da  Dio,  ch'a  forza  di  studio  da  lui  acquistate."  (Frig.  i.  I.,c.  IV.,  n.  4, p.  24.)  See 
also  Ulric  Engelbert,  his  disciple,  De  Summo  bono.  Tract  III.,  c.  9. 

^  He  deserved,  if  any  one  ever  did,  the  same  epitaph  as  Alfonso  Tostatus,  the  celebrated 
Spanish  divine: 

"  Hie  stupor  est  mundi,  qui  scibile  discutit  omne." 

**  Celestine  in.  became  Pope  when  he  was  eighty-flve  years  old;  Raymond  of  Pennafort 
lived  and  worked  till  ninety-eight.  Some  say  that  Albei't  lost  his  knowledge  when  he  became 
old:  so  most  people  do  when  past  eighty-four.  Newton,  at  the  end,  entirely  forgot  all  his  great 
discoveries,  and  Kant,  all  liis  critical  philosophy.  The  legeud  referred  to  is  mentioned  by  Fla- 
minius.  Iieander,  and  Jammy .  Lacordaire,  also,  mentions  it  in  his  Histoire  de  Saint  Dominique,  p. 
37.  D'Assallly  relates  that  our  Lady  appeared  to  Albert,  and  asked  him  '"  Daus  quelle  science 
veux-tu  devenir  habile  ?' "  .  .  .  "  '  Je  voudrais  devenir  habile  dans  la  counaissance  de  la 
nature,' r^poudit  siniplement  Albert."  "  '  Tu  seras  ce  ciue  tu  desires  et  le  plus  grand  des  phi- 
losophes,'  murmura  la  Vierge,  uu  pen  surprise  et  desolee,  '  mais  parce  que  tu  n'as  point  prefer^ 
la  science  de  mon  fils,  la  theologie,  uu  .lour  viendra,  oil,  perdant  ni6me  la  science  de  la  nature, 
tu  te  retrouveras  I'intelligence,  voil6e  oomme  k  present.'  "  (D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  48. 
Paris  :  Didier,  1870.) 

ft  His  sanctity  is  evident  from  these  words  of  Peter  of  Prussia  :  {Vit.  Alb  ,  p.  230.)    "  Cum 
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the  genius  of  the  Italian  is  directed  and  fostered  by^the  genius  of 
the  German,  the  result  cannot  but  be  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
cultivated  ability  and  power. 


beatus  Thomas  ejus  discipulua  sanctorum  adscriberetur  catalogo,  de  Alberti  etiam  canonisatione 
ut  aiunt,  tractabatur ;  licet  propter  negligentiam  fratrum  prosecutione  careret."  (See  also 
Siahart,.  can.  XXXVTT.  n.  285  1  ^ 


Sighart,  cap.  XXXVILp.  285.) 


CHAPTER,    VIII. 

TEACHING    DOWN    TO    S.    ANSELM. 


Befoee  attempting  an  account  of  the  studies  of  S.  Thomas 
under  Albert,  a  rapid  sketch  must  be  drawn,  as  with  a  stroke,  of 
the  course  of  the  theological  current  up  to  the  period  of  his 
pupilage. 

There  is  nothing  more  sublime  than  the  influence  which  one 
grand  idea,  introduced  by  the  Eedemption.  has  exerted  on  the 
most  powerful  of  minds.  Before  the  principle  of  Christianity,  by 
which  is  meant  the  whole  idea  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  was 
set  to  work,  the  power  of  mere  reason,  the  religion  of  passion  and 
sense,  ruled  paramount  in  the  world.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
isolated  nation  of  the  Jews,  but  refer  to  those  multitudinous 
peoples  whose  ruling  principle  was  naturalism  and  materialism, 
and  whose  highest  efforts  never  reached  beyond  the  misty  vision 
of  a  doubtful  splendour — too  volatile  to  be  firmly  grasped,  and  too 
weak,  compared  with  passion  and  pride,  to  affect  the  destinies 
of  men.  When  a  higher  philosophy  for  a  time  seemed  to  gather 
to  itself  the  natural  aspirations  of  humanity  after  the  good,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  true,  the  coarseness  of  nature  soon  eclipsed  the 
refinement  of  reason ;  and  those  two  sympathetic  developments 
which  domineer  where  Christianity  does  not  counteract  them — • 
pride  that  ends  in  blindness,  and  sensuality  that  ends  in  despotism 
— took  possession  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  man.* 

Season,  left  to  itself,  history  assures  us,  will  go  astray ;  sense, 
uncurbed  by  illuminated  reason,  history  as  clearly  says,  will  pro- 
duce disorder.  Reason  has  been  tried,  and  reason  has  failed; 
sense  has  been  master,  and  has  proved  a  tyrant.  God  sent  one  to 
rule  them  both,  and  to  use  them  as  her  servants. 

Great  was  the  struggle  before  faith  became  consolidated  in  her 
position.  She  is  seen  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  flames  of  fire, 
descending  upon  the  Apostles,  and  "  sweetly  interiorly  burning," 

*  See  Cicero,  Tus(yul.  I.  49.  Plato,  jipol.  Soc.  p.  40.  Lucian,  Acad,  qucesi.  IT.  Aristot.,  Poet. 
XXVI.,  12.     Xenoplianes,  Frag,  in  Sext.  Emp.  VII.,  49.     Seneca,  Ep.  31. 

"  Nemo  Tiovit  Deiim.    Inrtulffe  genio:  carpamus  dulcia  :  nostrum  est 

Quod  vivis.     Oinis  et  manes  et  fabnla  fit's."     (Pers.  Sat.  V.  1.51.  sqq.) 

See  Hettinger's  Apologie  des  Christetithums  Erster  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  Das  Bedurfniss  der 
Offenbarung,  p.  457 — 515. 

(74) 
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as  S.  Grregory  says.,  and  fully  mastering  the  hearts  and  intelligences 
of  men.  Then  she  took  her  seat,  with  her  Greek  profile,  and 
simple  majesty,  in  Alexandria,  and  withstood,  as  one  gifted  with  a 
divine  power,  two  subtle  and  dangerous  enemies,  heathen  philoso- 
phy, and  heretical  theology ;  and  by  means  of  Clement,  and  of 
Origen,  proved  to  passion  and  misbelief  that  a  new  and  strange 
intellectual  influence  had  been  brought  into  the  world.  Then, 
she  appeared  in  the  fourth  century  at  Antioch,  less  eager,  perhaps, 
regarding  the  speculative  doctrines  of  theology,  but  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  Sacred  text,  and  arming  herself  with  sharp, 
bright  weapons,  against  tlie  thrust  of  the  heathen  and  the  blow  of 
the  heretic.  Next,  she  combated,  with  her  own  fearless  grace,  and 
matchless  dexterity,  those  who  advanced,  time  after  time,  against 
her  teaching  on  Grace,  on  the  divinity  of  the  W*ord,  and  on  the 
Incarnation.  Her  form  developed  during  the  combat,  in  grace 
and  elasticity,  and  she  began  to  acquire  the  complete  symmetry 
and  perfect  fulness  of  her  beautiful  proportions.  The  activity  of 
assault  simply  made  victory  the  more  secure,  a,nd  proved  to  the 
world  her  divine  original. 

S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen — Sometimes 
called  the  second  Origen — were  amongst  her  most  distinguished 
champions.  She  appeared  in  the  West,  with  almost  the  same  garb 
as  she  adopted  in  the  East.  S.  Hilary,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome, 
Eufinus,  and  Cassian,  drew  the  sharp  instruments  of  their  contro- 
versy, if  not  the  riches  of  their  rhetoric,  from  the  more  simple 
logic  of  the  Grecian  Fathers.  And  whilst  S.  John  Damascene,  in 
the  East,  with  little  individual  originality,  and  without  much 
comparative  genius  for  advance,  gathered  into  one  all  the  learning 
of  the  past;*  S.Augustine,  in  the  West,  who  stands  out  like  a 
giant  amongst  the  greatest — with  an  originality  of  conception, 
richness  of  fancy,  and  severity  of  reasoning,  that  cannot  be  well 
surpassed — not  only  widened  and  advanced  the  boundaries  of 
scientific  Christianity  by  his  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and 
Donatists,  but  left,  in  the  efforts  of  his  genius,  so  firm  a  ground- 
work of  Catholic  teaching,  that  the  Church  of  this  day  may  be 
said  to  rest  upon  it,  as  upon  an  immovable  intellectual  basis. 

Thus,  Faith  had  her  great  champions,  whose  courses,  like  lines  of 
light,  can  be  traced  in  the  expanse  of  history,  now  burning  steadily, 
now  more  brightly,  now  breaking  into  flame,  at  times  converging 
into  one  great  focus,  and  always  manifesting  one  principle  as  the 
guide  and  mistress  of  brute  force,  and  intellectual  despotism. 

*  He  chiefly  follows  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen :  "  'Epw  TOLjapovv  Efiov  ovoev  ra  6e  aTTOpaSijv 
BeiOLg  TE  Kai  go^olq  avSpaoi  XeT^eyjieva  av?i?^-)i(36i]v  EKdrjaofxaL."  (Joan.  Damas.  Dialee- 
Hca,  0pp.,  Vol.  I., p.  9.) 
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As  far  as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  Champions  of  Faith  never 
died  out  from  decrepitude  or  age.  Violence,  the  torrent  spring- 
ing out  of  the  wilds  of  Northern  Europe,  overswept  all  in  its  flood. 
A  new  nationality,  young  and  vigorous,  took  the  place  of  the 
power  of  ancient  Eome.  It  had  to  be  civilized.  A  world-work 
had  to  be  done.  The  Encyclopedic  Capella  (450),  Cassiodorus 
(467),  and  the  Aristotelian  Boethius  (480),  led  the  way  to  Isidore 
of  Seville  (636),  Tajo,  and  Venerable  Bede  (674—735),  who  were 
the  first  to  arise  after  the  world  had  been  submerged.  They 
proved  that  dogma  and  exegesis  had  not  died,  if  they  had 
slumbered.  Eaith,  though  seemingly  eclipsed,  had  not  been  cast 
out.  Retired  into  monastic  retreats,  and  clothed  in  the  simple 
habit  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  she  at  length  came  forth  to  set  the 
world  in  order,  and  raised  up  a  man  to  do  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Charlemagne  was  a  man  of  stupendous  gifts,  whether  as  a 
soldier,  a  legislator,  or  a  Christian.  The  one  dominant  principle 
of  his  life  was  the  principle  of  faith.  It  is  the  key  to  his  personal 
policy,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  his  legislation.  Under  him, 
religion  speedily  regained  her  own.  He  was  the  warrior  who  set 
her  on  that  throne,  from  which  she  ruled,  with  sovereign  sway, 
during  the  feverish  period  of  the  middle  ages.  He  it  was  who  set 
on  foot  those  schools  which  formed  the  transition  from  the  monas- 
tic education  of  the  past,  to  the  academies  and  universities  of  the 
future.  The  teaching  in  them,  to  be  sure,  was  meagre  enough, 
not  extending  beyond  the  Tr-ivium  and  Quadrivium  ;  *  but  hid- 
den in  their  secret  archives,  were  preserved  priceless  treasures  of 
ancient  literature  and  wisdom. 

It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that  medicine,  scholastic 
theology,  and  canon  and  civil  law,  entered  into  the  Curriculum. 
Amongst  the  learned  men,  with  whom  Charlemagne  surrounded 
himself,  was  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  Alcuin  (732 — 
804).  Alcuin,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Bede  and  Egbert,  founded  a 
school  of  laborious  students.  Fridegisus,  Rabanus  Maurus  (776 
— 856)  Paschasius  Radbertus,  a  disciple  of  Adelhard  who  was 
pupil  of  Alcuin, — all  of  them  monks, — spent  their  days  diligently 
writing,  or  rather  collecting  information,  on  history,  dogma,  and 
exegesis,  and  in  preparing  the  subject-matter  for  the  great  con- 
tentions of  a  future  day.f     Then  came  the  strife  of  truth  with 

*  Sometimes  expressed  thus :  "  Orammatica ,-  Quidquid  agunt  partes,  ego  semper  prajdico 
partes.  THalectka  :  Me  sine  Doctores  frustra  coluere  sorores.  Sthetorwa  ;  Est  mihi  dicexxdi  ratio 
cum  flore  loquendi.  Musica  :  Invenere  locum  per  me  modulaniiua  vocum.  Geometria  :  Rerum 
mensuras  et  rerum  signo  figuras.  Arithmetica  :  Explico  per  numerum,  quid  sit  proportio  re- 
rum.    Astronomia  :  Astra  viasque  poli  vindico  mitii  soli," 

The  three  first,  the  Trivium  :  the  next,  the  Quadrivium.  They  are  also  called  the  "  Seven 
Liberal  Arts." 

t  The  first  command  the  Bishops  had,  to  establish  at  their  cathedrals  public  schools,  where 
scholars  should  be  taught  gratis,  was  in  the  Assembly  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  789.  It  was  re- 
newed by  the  III.  Council  of  Ijiiteran^  in  1179.  The  Couucil  of  London,  in  1138,  and  that  of 
Rouen,  in  1074,  aimed  at  centralization. 
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error,  and  the  consequent  victory  of  truth.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Gotteschalc  and  Hincmar  on  predestination  (819 — 868),  the 
gentle  smoulderings  which  afterwards  blazed  into  a  fierce  flame 
of  Nominalism  and  Eealism,  connected  with  the  names  of  Gerbert, 
Heric  and  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  John  the  Sophist — the  con- 
test, above  all,  in  which  Berengarius  (1003)  and  La,nfranc  split, 
drawing  from  the  latter  that  vigorous,  violent,  and  witty  Liber 
Scintillarum, — were  but  as  the  slight  movements  and  distant 
rumblings  in  the  earth,  which  were  afterwards  to  grow  into  violent 
shocks  and  loud  thunderings.*  The  world  was  set  in  motion, 
men's  minds  were  becoming  possessed  with  an  idea,  and  we  begin 
to  leave  the  period  of  catenm  and  summnlm,  of  chronicles  and 
annals,  and  to  enter  into  that  period  of  fermentation  which  was  the 
prelude  to  the  large  scientific  expression  of  Catholic  truth  in 
Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bonaventure. 

I  refer  to  the  period  beginning  with  S.  Anselm,  and  ending  with 
the  Lombard — a  most  exciting  epoch,  and  one  full  of  the  contests 
and  antagonisms  of  human  thought.  At  this  period  it  was  that 
faith  and  reason,  the  principle  of  authority  and  self-assertion, 
stood  over  against  each  other,  and  grew  into  clear  and  distinct 
shape,  and  manifested  their  bearings  on  society  with  greater  bold- 
ness than,  perhaps,  ever  they  had  done  before.  This  was  the 
period  in  which  those  two  sides  of  truth,  the  speculative  and  con- 
templative, and  those  two  sides  of  the  human  mind,  the  reason 
and  the  will,  created  the  great  schools  of  scholastic  and  monastic 
theology. 

Many  causes  led  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  increase  of  schools,  the  multiplication  of  professors, 
liberty  of  opinion,  heat  in  the  maintenance  of  personal  convic- 
tions, the  increased  knowledge  of  theological  and  philosophical 
problems,  the  awakened  sense  of  the  power  of  human  reason  pro- 
duced by  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Dialectics,  the  study  of  Plato, 
public  displays  of  intellectual  fence — all  this  tended  to  develop 
the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  to  bring  out,  clearly,  truth  and  error 
from  their  opposing  camps.  Just  as  young  men,  when  they  first 
begin  to  study  logic,  are  not  satisfied  till  they  are  practising  upon 
their  companions,  caring  little  for  truth,  but  much  for  victory ; 
so,  now,  men's  minds  began  to  grow  sensible  of  their  power;  and 
the  great  fascination  was  not  so  much  love  of  truth,  as  an  un- 
quenchable craving  for  single  combats,  and  for  victory  over  the 
intelligence  of  fellow  men.  Thus,  when  professors  and  students 
settled  down  in  large  towns,  these  lovers  of  mental  excitement  would 

*  In  the  thirteenth  century,  any  collection  of  thoughts  or  extracts  was  called  ScintUlaris, 
or  Scintillarius. 
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travel  from  place  to  place,  spending  their  days  in  intellectual  gladi- 
atorial displays — upsetting  gray-headed  professors,  and  bringing 
confusion  into  the  schools.*  This  was  developing  reason  with  a 
vengeance :  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  time  was  not  distant 
when  these  bold  knights  should  find  themselves  in  open  antagonism 
with  one,  fairer  and  more  dexterous  than  themselves.  Men  who 
could  deify  the  Aristotelian  method  of  syllogistic  reasoning,  and 
could  be  absorbed  by  those  miserable  translations  of  his  dialectics; 
who  could  abandon  knowledge,  to  run  after  mere  intellectual  dis- 
play; were  just  the  persons  to  manifest  little  reverence  for  the 
mysteries  of  faith,  and  little  respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  past. 

The  one  central  question,  out  of  which  many  developments 
grew,  was  the  dispute  upon  XJniversals.  To  omit  a  short  account 
of  it  would  be  to  turn  the  history  of  this  period,  and  the  one  suc- 
ceeding it,  into  an  enigma.  But  the  reader  need  not  fear.  Scho- 
lastic refinements  and  distinctions  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
avoided  in  this  volume. 

When  powder  is  dry,  a  mere  spark  can  set  it  in  explosion.  So, 
one  doubt,  falling  upon  men's  minds  in  a  certain  moral  state,  is 
capable  of  creating  an  activity  which  may  issue  in  a  revolution. 
Boethius  and  Rabanus  Maurus,  as  far  back  as  the  ninth  century, 
as  well  as  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  eleventh,  had,  in  their 
meditative  way,  ventilated  the  question  of  XJniversals.  But  the 
period  for  an  explosion  had  not  then  arrived. 

At  length  it  came.  It  originated  with  a  problem  translated  out 
of  Porphyry  by  Boethius,  of  which  Porphyry  himself  did  not 
dare  to  offer  a  solution.  The  dicere  recusaio  of  Porphyry,  soon 
set  the  curious  and  contentious  minds  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
motion.  The  question  was  this: — Have  genus  and  species,  such 
as  animal,  horse,  &c.,  an  independent  existence  of  themselves,  or 
do  they  only  exist  as  we  think  them  in  our  minds  ?  If  they  do 
exist  of  themselves,  are  they  body,  or  spirit  ?  Do  they  exist  sepa- 
rate from  sensible  things,  or  in  thempf 

*  "Men  at  this  time  waste  tlieir  whole  lives  in  controversy;  even  disputing  in  the  public 
streets.  When  too  old  for  any  other  employment,  tliey  still  retain  their  fondness  for  debate; 
always  seeking  but  never  arriving  at  truth,  because  tliey  are  ignorant  of  the  ancients,  or  dis- 
dain to  adopt  their  opinions :  for  ever  framing  new  errors  of  their  own,  or,  through  poverty  of 
judgment,  retailing  the  opinions  aud  sayings  of  others,  and  compiling  an  inconsistent  mass, 
out  of  which  each  author  would  iind  it  difficult  to  recover  his  own."  (John  of  Salisbury,  Meta- 
log.,  B.  II.,  cap.  VII., p.  864.) 

t  It  will  be  interesting  to  give  this  in  full: — 

"  Cum  sit  necessarium,  Chrysaori,  et  ad  earn  quce  est  apud  Aristotelem  prsBdioamentorum 
doctrinam,  uosse  quid  sit  genus,  quid  diifereutia  quid  species,  quid  proprium,  quid  accideus; 
et  ad  diffinitiouum  assignationem,  et  omuino  ad  ea  quje  in  divisione  et  in  demonstratione  sunt, 
utili  istarum  rerum  speculatioue,  compendiosam  tibi  traditiouera  faciens  tentabo  breviter,  vo- 
lut  introductionis  modo,  ea  quae  ab  antiquis  dicta  sunt  aggredi,  ab  altioribus  quidem  quais- 
tionbus  abstinens,  simpliciores  vero  mediocriter  coiyectaus.  Mox  de  generibus  et  speciebus  illvii 
quidem  .five  subsistant,  give  in  solis  nudis  iniellectibus  posita  sint  sive  subsistentia  corporalia  sint  an  in- 
corporalia,  et  utrum  separata  a  sensibilibus,  an  in  sensibilibus  posita  et  circa  hcec  consistentia,  dicere  re- 
eusaho.  Altissimum  enim  negotium  est  hiijusmodi,  et  majoris  egens  inquisitionis."  [Porphyrins : — 
AvTLKa  irepi  yevuv  re  Kat  eiduv,  to  fiev  eltc  vtpsaTTjKev  eire  km  ev  fiovaiq  ipiAaic  emi'OLai; 
KCLTai,  EtTE  Kai,  v(j)EaTi}KOTa  aufiara  ectcv  t?  aau/iara,  Kai  TTOTepov  ;^;(jp/,CTra  rj  ev  toic 
aiadijToii  KUL  Tcepi.  ravra  v^earuTa,  napaiTijaojuat  Xeyeiv.  ^advTarriq  ovcjjr  tijq  ToiavTTis 
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Doubtless,  some  may  wonder  how  such  questions  as  these  could 
have  caused  so  violent  an  intellectual  commotion  as  we  know  was  in 
reality  produced.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  dilate  on  the  sub- 
tleties, refinements,  and  barren  disputes  of  the  scholastics;  and 
some  writers  among  the  schoolmen  have  given  an  opening  to  the 
charge.  But  thus  to  stigmatize  the  question  of  Universals  in  the 
main,  is  to  manifest  either  remarkable  shallowness  of  mind,  or  a 
profound  ignorance  of  its  bearings — of  its  influence  on  moral 
conduct,  and  its  relations  with  the  relative  and  the  absolute, 
with  multitude  and  unity,  with  science  and  faith,  with  man 
and  G-od.  Destroy  the  Universal — say  that  whatever  is  not  one 
and  individual  is  a  myth— and  you  destroy  everything  except 
the  egotism  of  humanity.  The  principle  of  self,  is  the  principle 
of  barbarism,  and  of  destruction,  and  naturally  brings  about 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  the  Universal.  The  Universal,  the 
ideal,  whether  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  or  the  true,  draws 
man  out  of  himself,  and  disciplines  him,  and  one  may  say,  sanc- 
tifies, and  lifts  him  up  in  his  efi'ort  after  its  realization  in  himself. 
If  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  are  absolutely  nothing  but  words, 
if  the  only  reality  is  in  the  concrete  individual,  then  objects,  which 
have  been  held  in  the  greatest  reverence  by  mankind,  are  phantasms 
or  mockeries,  such  as  Church,  State,  Country,  and  even  Humanity 
itself.  Kill  ideas,  blast  theories,  explode  the  archetypes  of  things, 
and  the  age  of  brute  force  is  not  far  distant.  The  whole  history 
of  Christianity,  of  its  victories,  of  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  its  chil- 
dren in  its  defence,  of  their  intense  belief  in  its  reality  of 
their  marvellous  love  for  its  severest  laws,  is  the  worship  of 
an  Universal,  of  an  idea — an  idea  which  has  possessed  such  a 
reality  as  to  have  subjected  the  world  under  its  control,  and  to 
have  lifted  up  the  noblest  to  its  imitation. 

Are  these  ideas  to  be  considered  illusions  of  the  mind,  or  at  best 
creatures  of  the  brain?  or  do  they  possess  sufficient  reality  to 
justify  Christians  in  their  love  of  ideal  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth  ? 

Such  questions  as  these,  surely,  were  serious  enough,  and  de- 
served to  occupy  the  minds  of  men  educating  the  world  in  the 
middle  ages.*  For,  especially  at  this  period,  theory  speedily 
resolved  itself  into  practice ;  what  to-day  was  a  speculation  of  the 
schools,  to-morrow  became  a  fact;  men  lived  quickly,  thought 
quickly,  and  acted  quickly  in  the  days  of  William  of  Champeaux 

Trpay/iareiag,  nat  aTJkjj^  fiei.(ovoc  6cofievr]^  e^eraaeuc.)     Porphjxii  introductio  interpret. 
Boethio  init.  fBoetUii  opp.  ed.  Basil.  1570,  fol.  p.  50. ; 

*  Hence  we  can  understand  John  of  Salisbury,  when  he  says  of  this  question  that  it  is 
"  Veterem  quiestiouera  in  qua  laborans  raundus  jam  sennit,  in  qua  plus  temporis  consumptura 
est,  quam  in  acquiieudo  et  leKeiido  orbis  imperio  consumpserit  Csesarea  donius:  plus  effusuin 
pecuuisB,  quam  in  omnibus  divitiis  suis  possederit  Croesus.''  i Poly crat.,  Lib.  VII.,  cap.  XII.  p. 
661) 
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and  Abelard.  Eeason  was  trying  her  wings  and  making  her  first 
ventures,  and  had  not  learnt  as  yet  to  control  her  liberty.  She 
had  to  be  broken  in,  and  trained :  and  being  disdainful,  wanton, 
ambitious,  and  not  wanting  in  self-conceit,  it  was  no  light  task  to 
subjugate  and  tame  her,  and  teach  her  to  be  content  with  her 
proper  place. 

The  first  who  brought  the  question  of  Universals  to  a  point 
was  Roscelin.  He  was  a  Canon  of  Compiegne,  a  celebrated  pro- 
fessor, and  a  bold  speculator.  He  had  made  his  studies  at  Soissons 
and  Eheims,  had  taught  at  Locmenach  (near  Vannes),  and  at 
Tours,  and  had  succeeded  in  attracting  round  him  a  large  and 
motley  gathering  of  disciples.  But  the  novelty  of  his  views,  and 
his  audacity,  soon  drew  upon  him  the  keen  eyes  of  trained  theo- 
logians and  philosophers.  They  were  amazed  to  hear — what 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  advanced  by  infidels,  and  Pagan  philos- 
ophers, but  not  by  Christian  thinkers,  much  less  by  a  priest  and  a 
professor — that  Universals  were  mere  delusions  of  the  mind,  and 
that  the  only  thing  of  which  existence  could  be  predicated  was 
the  individual.  It  was  strange,  indeed,  to  the  ears  of  men  who 
had  been  accustomed  from  youth  to  look  upon  the  great  ideals 
with  revei'ence  and  admiration,  to  hear  them  proved  away,  and 
shovelled  on  one  side  as  so  much  intellectual  lumber,  or  derided 
as  the  fanciful  creations  of  playful  imaginations.  Not  only  did 
this  strange  professor  make  out  that  Universals  were  mere  sounds, 
that  genus  and  species  were  pure  abstractions  of  the  human 
spirit ;  but  he  actually  had  the  hardihood  to  affirm  that  the  parts 
of  a  whole  had  no  existence  in  reality:  that  they  can  only  be 
found  in  the  whole,  and  that  the  qualities  of  bodies,  considered 
apart,  did  not  exist  at  all:  so,  while  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
man,  he  stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  humanity;  while  he 
affirmed  that  a  house  existed,  he  denied  existence  to  its  walls; 
and  while  he  admitted  the  reality  of  a  coloured  body,  he  denied, 
with  the  same  breath,  the  existence  of  the  colour.  Either  these 
Universals,  he  argued,  belonged  to  the  individuals,  and  thus  the 
mind  acquires  the  notions  of  them  ;  or  they  belong  to  the  intellect, 
being  creations  of  its  activity ;  and,  in  either  case,  they  are  simply 
unrealities,  with  names. 

How  far  this  professor  had  studied  theology  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say.  Possibly  carried  away  by  his  love  of  intellectual  display, 
he  had  neglected  the  deeper  study  of  dogmatic  truth,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  reason  to  revelation.  Anyhow,  he  brought  his  philosophi- 
cal principles  to  bear  directly  upon  the  great  corner-stone  of  all 
religion.  He  boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  whole  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  in  support  of  a  system  of  philosophy  that 
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had  not,  at  that  time,  at  all  events,  a  single  weighty  name  to 
recommend  it.  The  one  nature  of  the  Three  Divine  Persons, 
according  to  his  theory,  was  an  Universal ;  and,  therefore,  its  exis- 
tence must  be  denied ;  and  so  the , Canon  denied  it.  Yet  he  did 
not  admit  that  he  denied  the  existence  of  the  Creator — because  he 
afiirmed  a  Grod  existing  in  Three  Persons.  He  admitted  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  three  distinct  entities, 
like  three  angels,  in  the  identity  of  power  and  of  wilL  In  point 
of  fact,  he  taught  that  there  were  three  Grods.  This  shows  the 
temper  of  the  times,  and  how  thoroughly  the  human  reason  was 
being  roused  into  activity. 

But  Roscelin's  boldness  soon  met  its  match.  S.  Anselm,*  in 
the  name  of  theology,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  in  the  name  of 
philosophy,  came  forth  to  confront  these  dangerous  novelties,  and 
to  support  the  cause  of  truth.  To  the  pure  J^ominalism  of  Eoscelin, 
S.  Anselm  opposed  a  Eealism  which  harmonized  philosophy  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Gifted  with  vast  power,  with  a 
tender  heart,  a  warm  imagination,  a  piercing  intelligence,  and  a 
power  of  order  and  synthesis  beyond  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  age  towards  constructing  an 
organized  theology  on  an  intellectual  basis,  and  towards  account- 
ing philosophically,  by  the  precision,  accuracy,  and  lucidity  of  his 
metaphysical  reasoning,  for  those  points  of  Christian  theology 
which  formerly  had  rested  almost  exclusively  in  revelation.  The 
natural  bent  of  his  soaring  and  refined  intelligence,  and  his  prac- 
tices of  Divine  contemplation,  together  with  hours  spent  in  the 
solitude  of  his  cell  over  the  pages  of  S.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers, 
made  him  particularly  fit  for  the  arduous  task  of  directing  the 
mind  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  combating,  with  reason 
tempered  by  revelation,  the  extravagance  and  wildness  of  ill-regu- 
lated philosophers,  f  His  great  imagination,  yet  extreme  caution, 
gave  him  a  singular  power  to  meet  and  understand  his  opponents ; 
his  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  his  theological  acumen, 
gave  him  a  great  facility  in  exposing  the  tendencies  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  wide  sweep  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  firm  grasp 
of  his  strong  intelligence,  directed  and  subdued  in  the  school  of 
conteniplation,J  gave  him  a  mastery  over  what  of  all  things  was 

*  Disciple  of  Lanfranc ;  Prior  and  Scholastic,  1063 ;  Abbot  of  Bee,  1078 ;  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1093.    Died,  1109. 

t  The  conduct  of  S.  Anselin,  before  the  Pope  and  the  Greeks,  is  the  most  striking  testimony 
to  his  extraordinary  power: — 

•' From  au  elevated  seat,  Anselm  began  his  discourse.  He  established  from  Scripture  the 
orthodox  doctriue  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedetli  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  with  a  self- 
possession,  force  of  argumeut,  and  power  of  eloquence  which  seemed  like  inspiration.  .  .  . 
A  deep  Amen  was  the  one  response  of  the  whole  assembly,  when  Urban  exclaimed;—"  Blessed 
be  thy  heart  and  understanding,  blessed  be  thy  lips  and  the  words  which  flow  from  them." 
{Hook,  vol.  II..  p.  229.) 

t  "  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that  he  neither  got  tip  nor  went  to  bed,  nor,  it  was  reported, 
even  turned  himself  in  bed  without  the  command  of  his  Director."  (Hook,  Vol.  II,,  cap.  III., p. 
367.)  '  -.     .f  .-t- 
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most  cherished  at  that  day,  the  dialectical  skilfulness,  the  intel- 
lectual keenness,  and  the  logical  force  of  the  hnman  mind.  Be- 
sides all  this,  he  possessed  a  natural  chivalry,  and  that  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  that  art  of  soberly  meeting  the  boldest  antagonist, 
which  generally  issued  in  his  gaining  the  mastery,  and  in  his 
rendering  triumphant  the  cause  of  truth,  liberty,  and  justice.* 

It  was  whilst  engaged  in  his  lofty  meditations,  in  the  secluded 
yalley  of  Bee,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  astounding  propositions 
which  were  being  defended  by  the  Canon  of  Compiegne.  He  saw 
at  a  glance  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  destructive  method  of 
materialism  which  this  Professor  was  establishing  amongst  his 
scholars.  But  it  was  rather  as  a  theologian,  than  as  a  philosopher, 
that  Anselm  determined  to  overset  his  adversary,  f  Stung  by  the 
injury  to  religion,  and  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  which  this 
Nominalism  created,  he  penned  his  De  Fide  Trinitaiis,  in  which, 
though  he  may,  as  a  theologian,  be  repeating  the  teachings  of 
antiquity,  yet  as  a  philosopher,  he  can  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  Realistic  school. J  With  great  force  and  point  he  lays  down 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  upon  the  Trinity  and  its  relations; 
and  not  without  a  touch  of  scorn,  asks :  how  men  who  blunder  so 
ignorantly  over  the  relations  between  one  creature  and  another, 
can  be  capable  of  arguing  upon  the  sublime  doctrines  which  are 
included  in  the  Trinity  ?  § 

In  Eoscelin  and  in  Anselm  we  have  fair  samples  of  two  schools, 
which  divide  the  intellectual  world  even  at  this  day.  The  materi- 
alism, experimentalism,  and  sensism  of  Eoscelin,  who  maintains 
that  nothing  has  any  existence  except  in  the  individual,  that  is, 
that  the  senses  furnish  us  with  all  that  we  can  be  said  in  any  way 
to  understand,  and  the  spiritualism,  mysticism,  and  intellectual- 
ism  of  Anselm,  who,  impatient  of  the  trammels  of  mere  sense, 
absorbed  by  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  bursts  out  of 
the  shell  of  material  existences,  to  expand  in  a  purer  and  brighter 
air — ^to  contemplate  and  possess,  as  far  as  may  be,  those  very 
truths  or  essences  the  existence  of  which  was  scoffed  at  by  his 
opponents. 

The  secular  Canon,  engaged  in  his  active  life,  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  monastic  contemplation.  Anselm  was  a  monk.  He 
had  lived  retired  with  God.  He  had  renounced  material  things.  1| 
Contemplation,  faith,  tradition,  meditation  of  the  Fathers,  the 

*  "  The  Western  world  was  filled  to  inebriation  with  the  nectar  of  Anselm's  exalted  char- 
acter.    (Eadm.   V.  Ansel.  T.  IL,n.) 

t  He  had  a  good  library  to  consult :  Lanfranc  left  160  vols,  at  Bee. 

t  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  L.  I.,  cap.  4. 

i  He  seems  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  Roscelin's  unorthodox  doctrine  in  his  too  great  at- 
tacliraent  to  "  human  reason."     (See  De  Fide  TriniU,  L.  I.,  c.  2.) 

II  "  Ad  nomen  proprietatis  inhorruit."    (Eadm.  in  Vit.,  p.  8.) 
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exercise  of  reason  under  strict  subordination  to  supernatural  truth, 
had  formed  him  into  a  theologian.  * 

It  is  the  ascetic  man,  he  whose  heart  loves,  and  whose  spirit  is 
exercised  in  contemplation,  who — when  some  great  crisis  arises — 
comes  forth  and  casts  the  light  that  is  in  him  on  the  sophisms  of 
clever  men.  He  knows  how,  powerfully,  to  set  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church  against  the  brilliant  originality  of  error — 
of  philosophers  who  think  much  and  love  little,  and  have  a 
strange  tendency  to  put  themselves  on  "the  wrong  side  in  the  great 
religious  questions  of  their  day. 

It  was  the  solitude  of  the  cloister,  the  midnight  office,  the  fre- 
quent vigil,  and  a  life  of  prayer,  that  set  Lanfranc  against  Beren- 
garius,  Anselm  against  Eoscelin,  and  Bernard  against  Abelard. 

The  next  chapter  will  show,  in  the  case  of  Abelard,  how  the 
two  confronting  powers  battled  for  the  mastery,  and  what  was  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  combat.  It  is  necessary,  for  clearly  under- 
standing the  position  of  S.  Thomas,  to  touch  upon  these  develop- 
ments of  an  earlier  date :  for  there  are  no  great  intellectual  move- 
ments to  be  found  in  history  which  do  not  reach  far  beyond  the 
place  where  first  they  were  set  in  motion.  The  stone  is  dropped 
in  the  centre  of  a  pool,  the  circling  ripples  expand  till  they  touch 
the  shore. 

*  He  naturally  shrank  from  the  world,  "  and  likened  himself  to  an  owl,  which  is  only  well 
■when  it  is  with  its  young  ones  in  a  hole :  but  if  it  comes  out  among  crows  and  ravens,  sees 
nothing  on  all  sides  but  pecking  beaks,  and  knows  not  which  way  to  tarn.  (Hook,  Vol.  II., 
cap.  3,  p.  274.) 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RATIONALISM    AND    IRREVERENCE.       ABELARD. 


Abelard  is  a  type  of  the  excitable  and  disputatious  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Born  in  1079,  he  was,  like  his  brothers,  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  career  of  arms.  But  the  brilliancy  of  his 
talents,  and,  above  all,  his  headstrong  passion  for  dispute,  made 
him  turn  with  disgust  from  the  calling  of,  a  soldier,  to  dedicate 
himself  to  a  life  of  intellectual  activity.  When  only  a  lad  of 
fifteen,  he  abandoned  home  and  all  it  offered,  and  threw  himself 
upon  the  wide  world,  bent  on  seeking  his  fortune  amongst  the 
logical  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  was,  as  St.  Bernard  de- 
clares, a  "  vir  lellator  ab  adolescentia."*  Eoscelin  appears  to  have 
been  his  first  master,  and  he  speaks  of  him  with  that  contempt  with 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  accustomed  to  repay  the  efforts  of 
his  teachers.f  "When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  having  visited  the 
provinces,  and  exercised  himself  in  the  subtleties  and  arts  of 
dialectical  disputation,  astonishing  all  he  met  by  his  logic,  wit, 
and  audacity,  he  came  to  Paris  to  break  a  lance  with  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  masters  of  debate. 

At  this  period,  William  of  Champeaux's  reputation  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  added  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of  Notre  Dame, 
a  piety  and  asceticism  which  threw  a  charm  round  his  person, 
and  conciliated  to  him  the  reverence  of  those  wild  young  men 
who  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  lectures  on  the  great  question 
of  Universals,  in  which  he  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heresy 
of  Eoscelin — and  endeavoured  to  start  Realism  as  an  independent 
philosophy,  and  the  only  foundation  of  dialectics — made  him  a 
sort  of  Apostle  of  the  Faith.  And  the  talent  and  originality 
which  he  manifested  in  defending  the  dogmata  of  religion,  gained 
for  him  the  proud  appellation  of  "  Columna  Dodoriwi.^X 

Shoals  of  scholars,  from  every  coast,  were  attracted  into  the 
school  of  William.    And  so  great  was  the  excitement  and  emula- 

*  Epis.  CLXXXIX 

t  Hefele,  however,  denies  this,  but  it  would  seem  without  adequate  reason.    (See  Goschler's 
Die.  Encly.  de  la  Theologie  Catholique.     T.  I.,  p.  12,  ed.  X    1869.) 
*    t  Fleury,  But.  Heel,  T.  Xir.,p.  285. 
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tion  amongst  them,  that,  not  content  with  their  altercations  in 
the  schools,  and  sometimes  in  the  streets,  they  occasionally  brought 
their  syllogisms  to  cuffs  and  blows,  and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the 
civil  authorities  of  the  town. 

Abelard  joined  the  noisjt  throng  of  disputants  who  poured  into 
the  lecture-hall  of  William.  Having  lived  in  this  element  from 
childhood,  he  cared  little  for  contending  with  his  equals,  but  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  on  the  chair  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
and  thirsted  to  overthrow  the  master,  in  proportion  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  greatness  of  his  fame — yearning  to  display  before  the 
whole  school  his  matchless  powers  of  debate.  So  much  ambition, 
and  such  parts,  could  not  remain  long  in  obscurity.  Abelard 
boldly  questioned  his  master,  struck  blows  he  could  not  parry ; 
and,  when  once  he  began,  speedily  drew  all  eyes  upon  himself,  by 
his  precocious  knowledge,  by  his  flowing  rhetoric,  by  his  astound- 
ing memory,  by  the  singular  charm  of  his  melodious  voice,  and 
by  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  personal  appearance. 

At  first,  William  looked  upon  this  extraordinary  stripling,  who 
showed  an  acuteness  and  depth  so  far  beyond  his  years,  with 
pleasing  admiration.  But  his  admiration  was  speedily  turned  to 
concern  and  to  alarm.  He  found  that  neither  his  authority,  nor 
his  experience,  nor  his  undoubted  talent,  could  keep  pace  with 
the  adroitness  of  a  youth,  who  seemed  bent  upon  displaying  his 
dexterity  by  upsetting  his  professor.  Neither  gray  hairs,  nor 
position,  nov  prestige,  had  any  effect  on  Abelard.  To  bring  dis- 
comfort on  the  "  Column  of  Doctors  "  was  nothing  but  a  treat  to 
him.  He  had  gained  many  a  victory  in  the  provinces,  but  to 
overset  in  his  own  chair,  upon  his  own  subject,  the  most  famous 
doctor  of  the  most  famous  school  of  the  capital,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  disciples  who  hung  upon  his  every  word,  was  an  oppor- 
tunity which  such  as  Abelard  could  not  possibly  throw  away. 
.  Whilst  the  Archdeacon  was  disconcerted,  some  of  his  pupils 
looked  upon  the  new  comer  with  blank  astonishment,  whilst 
others,  detesting  Abelard's  love  of  popular  applause,  and  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  their  masters,  made  up  their  minds  to  be 
revenged. 

Though  but  three-and-twenty  years  old,  Abelard  determined  to 
set  up  as  master.  William  of  Champeaux  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  this  «nove,  but  without  success.  The  young  Professor, 
surrounded  by  the  young  men  who  had  witnessed  his  passages  of 
arms  with  the  Columna  Doctorum,  commenced  his  public  lectures 
at  Melun  (1102).  But  here  he  was  too  far  removed  from  the 
school  of  William.    He  went  to  Corbeil.    Now  William's  students 
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flocked  to  him,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  first  philos- 
ophers of  the  day. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Paris,  William  of  Cham- 
peaux  suddenly  threw  up  his  Archdeaconry  and  Professorship,  and, 
abandoning  Notre  Dame,  retired  to  a  little  oratory  dedicated  to 
S.  Victor  Martyr,  in  a  quiet  suburb  of  Paris.*  Here  he  deter- 
mined to  end  his  days  in  the  practices  of  prayer  and  contempla- 
tion. This  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  school  of  S.  Victor, 
which  produced  so  many  deeply-learned  and  monastic-minded 
men. 

But  William  was  not  suffered  to  repose.  Urged  by  Hildebert, 
Bishop  of  Mans,  he  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  filled  with 
those  students  who  all  along  had  remained  faithful  to  their  master, 
and  Avith  others  who,  having  heard  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Pro- 
fessor, were  drawn  to  listen  to  his  word. 

When  Abelard  heard  that  the  old  Professor  had  retired  from 
his  chair,  he  hurried  up  to  Paris  with  the  hope  of  securing  it  for 
himself.  But  William  had  anticipated  him,  and  had  placed  one 
of  his  own  disciples  in  it.  Abelard  then  left  Pai"'  'nvaded  the 
quiet  retreat  of  St.  Victor's  and  gave  out  that  1  a  determined 
to  take  lessons  in  rhetoric  from  William  of  Champeaux.  William 
at  this  period  was  lecturing  on  Universals.  He  was  opposing 
emphatically  the  materialistic  doctrines  of  Koscelin,  which  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Soissons.  Whilst  Koscelin  by 
his  materialism  destroyed  the  Universal,  and  only  admitted  the 
real  existence  of  the  individual,  William  did  the  reverse.  He  did 
away,  in  reality,  with  the  individual  in  his  anxiety  to  affirm  the 
Universal.  Man  is  essentially  one,  and  upon  this  one  essence 
certain  forms  fix  themselves,  and  constitute,  for  example,  Socrates. 
This  self-same  man — this  one  essence — receives  other  forms,  and 
we  have  Plato,  or  other  individuals.  Nor  is  there  anything  in 
Plato  which  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  in  Socrates,  except  the 
Socratic  form  in  the  one,  and  the  Platonic  form  in  the  other.  So 
that,  prescinding  from  the  forms,  the  humanity  of  both  is  identical. 
In  fact,  individuals  are  not  necessary  for  the  existence  of  the  Uni- 
versal, nor  are  men  necessary  for  the  existence  of  humanity — for 
the  essences  of  things  are  not  dependent  on  accidental  forms. 
Such  was  the  doctrine  which  William  of  Champeaux,  with  great 
weight  of  authority,  was  teaching  his  disciples  when^belard  took 
his  place  amongst  them. 

But  Abelard  did  not  come  to  school  to  listen,  or  to  seek  truth, 

*  Sur  line  partie  du  vaste  emplaeeDient  qu'occnpe  axijourd'hni  [ISeOf  l'Entrep6t  des  Tins, 
on  Toyait  alors  line  petite  cliapelle  d^di^e  i  S.  Victor,  et  qui  venait  d'  6tie  erigee  eu  prieur6  ; 
c'e.st  l.'l  que  Guillaurae  de  Champeaux  alia  cacher  son  d^sespoir  et  la  houte  de  sa  defaite. 
{Franklin,  vol  I., p.  136. J 
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or  to  establish  a  theory — he  came  simply  to  conquer.  He  had 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  William  of 
Champeaux — he  now  determined  to  upset  him  once  for  all,  to 
occupy  his  chair,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  system  he  was  bent 
upon  destroying,  to  build  up  a  system  of  his  own.  With  his  keen 
vision,  like  some  intellectual  haAvk,  he  swooped  down  upon  the 
vulnerable  part  of  William's  theory,  and  with  merciless  force  burst 
it  up  into  twenty  absurdities.  If  the  substance  or  humanity  of 
Socrates  be  identical  with  the  substance  or  humanity  of  Plato, 
then,  when  Socrates  is  at  Athens,  and  Plato  happens  to  be  in 
Rome,  in  reality,  they  are  both  in  each  of  those  cities  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  was  useless  for  William  to  explain,  and  say 
that  he  did  not  mean  that  the  Universal  was  essentially  one  in  all 
individuals,  but  indifferently  in  them  all.  He  may  thus  have 
managed  to  escape  an  absurdity,  but  it  was  at  the  price  of  all  his 
followers.  They  lost  their  confidence  in  him,  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  full  tide  set  in,  in  the  direction  of  the  brilliant  and  adven- 
turous logician. 

So  great  a  reputation  did  Abelard  acquire  by  this  victory,  that 
the  Professor  who  was  brought  forward  by  William  to  oppose 
him,  spontaneously  offered  his  chair  to  Abelard,  declaring  that  he 
would  consider  it  a  privilege  to  sit  for  the  future  at  the  feet  of 
such  an  intrepid  young  philosopher.*  William  at  once  recalled 
the  dazzled  Professor ;  and  having  replaced  him  by  a  man  of  more 
stubborn  mind,  abandoned  his  retreat  at  S.  Victor's  and  accom- 
panied by  a  choosen  few,  buried  himself  in  a  still  deeper  solitude. 
Abelard  returned  to  Melun. 

But  as  may  easily  be  conceived,  he  did  not  remain  long  at  rest. 
He  came  to  Paris,  opened  a  school  at  Mount  S.  Genevieve,  and 
began  a  violent  crusade  against  the  new  Professor.  William  sprang 
from  his  retreat  in  support  of  his  disciple.  A  fierce  philosophical 
contest  raged  between  the  schools;  till  finally  the  Professor, 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  his  opponent, 
hurried  out  of  the  city,  to  hide  his  shame  in  the  solitude  of  some 
distant  monastery. 

Having  achieved  such  success  as  a  philosopher,  Abelard  now 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be  a  theologian. 

At  this  period  another  Anselm,  a  disciple  of  the  Saint,  full  of 
the  ancient  teachings  of  the  Church,  and  possessed  of  a  copious 
store  of  erudition,  was  teaching  theology  with  success  at  Laon. 
He  was  gifted  neither  with  the  originality  of  William,  nor  with 

*  I/anfranc  seems  tohav'e  acquired  a  similar  reputation.  "  The  youthful  orator,"  says  Or- 
dericus  Vitalis,  "  when  pleading  a  cause,  frequently  triumphed  over  his  veterau  opponents,  and 
by  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  won  the  prize  from  men  long  in  the  habit  of  speakine  eloquently." 
{Ub.IV.,c.%) 
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the  logical  acumen  of  Abelard ;  but  he  was  a  calm,  simple-minded 
man,  who  taught  what  the  Fathers  had  taught  before  him,  and 
reached  the  soul,  rather  through  the  memory,  than  through  the 
understanding.  With  a  natural  flow  of  pleasing  eloquence,  he 
poured  out  his  varied  knowledge,  and  on  account  of  his  erudition, 
and  his  grasp  of  dogma,  was  called  "Doctor  Doctortim."  His 
strength  was  tradition,  and  positive  theology,  and  he  had  waxed 
gray  with  the  labour  of  forty  years'  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 
He  could  expound  better  than  he  could  reply,  and  could  state  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  more  ably  than  lie  could  defend  it. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  rapid  intellect  of  Abelard,  so  full  of 
self-conceit,  and  conscious  of  his  logical  attainments,  would  bear 
in  silence,  for  any  length  of  time,  the  ponderous  dogmatism  of 
the  venerable  Anselm.  Abelard  listened  to  him  patiently  once 
and — after  having  expressed  supreme  contempt  for  his  abilities — ■ 
declared  that  he  was,  like  the  barren  fig-tree,  cursed  by  Christ, 
covered  with  leaves,  but  without  a  single  frnit.  He  boasted  that 
any  man  of  ordinary  gifts,  with  the  help  of  the  Fathers,  could 
understand  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  other  masters  were  super- 
fluous. Anselm's  disciples  were  scandalized  at  his  arrogance,  and 
more  so  still,  when  he  took  into  his  hands  Ezechiel  the  Prophet, 
and  boasted  that,  next  morning,  he  would  prove  the  truth  of  what 
he  said,  by  delivering  a  lecture  on  the  Prophecy.  With  bitter 
irony  some  of  his  companions  implored  him  to  take  a  little  longer 
time  to  prepare  his  lecture.  He  replied  with  disdain,  "  My  road  is 
not  the  road  of  custom,  but  the  road  of  genius."  He  was  true  to 
his  word:  and  mockery  was  speedily  turned  to  amazement,  when 
his  companions,  oA^ercome  by  his  eloquence,  followed  him,  verse 
after  verse,  with  increasing  admiration,  as  he  unfolded  the  hidden 
sense  of  the  obscurest  of  prophecies,  with  a  facility  of  diction,  a 
clearness  of  exposition,  and  a  readiness  of  resource,  which  subdued 
the  mind  and  captivated  the  imagination. 

This  success  encouraged  him  to  continue  liis  lectures.  But 
Anselm's  disciples,  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  calling  to  mind  how  he 
had  emptied  the  flourishing  school  of  William  of  Champeaux, 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  their  venerable  chief  that  this  arrogant 
upstart,  by  his  rash  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  was  putting 
in  jeopardy  the  Word  of  God.  Ezechiel  was  closed,  and  Abelard 
left  Laon. 

He  came  to  I'aris  (1114).  The  chair  of  JSTotreDame  was  empty. 
William  of  Champeaux  had  been  raised  to  the  episcopate.  There 
was  no  one  in  Paris  capable  of  rivalling  Abelard  in  philosophy. 
He  was  received  by  the  thronging  students  of  the  capital  with 
transport,  and  they  declared  by  acclamation  that  his  astonishing 
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successes  in  the  past  entitled  him  to  the  vacant  chair  of  the 
cloister  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Abelard 
when,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  intellectual  Paris,  he  was  elevated 
to  that  distinguished  position  which  he  had  coveted  so  long. 

Having  now  no  one  to  oppose  him,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  dialectics,  and  to  the  solution  of  philosophical  problems,  amongst 
which,  as  may  be  expected,  was  the  interminable  question  of  Uni- 
versals.  Having  upset  the  Nominalism  of  Roscelin,  which  anni- 
hilated the  Universal  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Materialism  of 
Hobbes  and  Mill,  and  having  exploded  the  false  Realism  of  Wil- 
liam of  Champeaux,  which  pointed  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza 
and  the  Germans,  he  had  to  establish  a  reality  which  should  ex- 
ceed in  neither  direction — he  declared  Universals  to  be  conceptions 
of  the  mind  really  existing. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  merits  of  this  system  in  its  logi- 
cal and  ontological  bearing,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  teaching 
of  Zeno,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  the  reader  must  refer  to  Abelard's 
tract  De  Gejierihus  et  Speciehus,  discovered  by  M.  Cousin.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here,  that  the  brilliant  logician  was  now  at  the  height  of 
his  reputation  and  popularity.  Not  only  the  students,  but  the 
very  inhabitants  of  Paris,  paid  him  a  homage  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  sort  of  worship.  He  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
He  could  not  pass  to  and  from  his  lecture-hall  without  attracting 
the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Parisians.  The  boys  who  thronged  the 
streets,  on  his  approach,  with  his  fine  figure,  his  beautiful  counten- 
ance, and  his  distinguished  air,  respectfully  made  way  for  him,  and 
for  a  moment  arrested  their  boisterous  mirth  to  gaze  in  silence  upon 
the  most  brilliant  philosopher  of  the  age.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
houses  by  which  he  passed,  left  their  occupations  to  watch  him 
from  their  doors;  and  we  are  told  that  the  women  in  the  topmost 
stories  of  those  lofty  buildings  would  draw  back  the  curtains  of 
their  windows,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  greatest  of  living  orators 
— the  gay  and  handsome  cavalier,  as  he  swept  by,  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  his  disciples,  who  were  still  under  the  spell  of  his 
spirit-stirring  eloquence.* 

The  charm  of  Abelard's  teaching  lay  in  its  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity. A  child  could  have  understood  him.  He  reminds  one 
more  of  the  classic  days  of  the  old  Greek  sophists  than  any  other 
man  who  lectured  in  the  middle  ages.  But  he  startled  his  hearers 
more  by  the  originality  of  his  genius,  than  by  the  novelty  of  his 
ideas;  more  by  his  critical  sagacity,  than  by  his  fertility  of  inven- 

*  It.  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  Pope,  when  crowda  would  surround  him,  and  almost  quar- 
rel, to  get  to  touch  his  hand. 

The  uuder-graduates  of  the  University,  when  they  heard  that  Gray  was  passing  through 
the  quadrangle,  would  rush  out  from  their  dinners  to  look  upon  him. 
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tion.  His  power  of  luminous  exposition,  his  subtlety,  his  facility  of 
expression,  his  erudition,  his  richness  of  allusion,  his  elastic  vivida 
vis,  his  boundless  command  of  language — his  badinage  brightening 
the  stream  of  his  rapid  eloquence,  even  his  literary  digressions,  in 
which  he  brought  Horace,  Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  poets  to 
bear,  with  all  the  elegant  taste  of  a  scholar,  upon  dry  matters  of 
philosophy,  then  his  impetuous  spirit,  his  thirst  after  knowledge, 
and  his  unquenchable  ambition  to  excel,  made  him  stand  pre- 
eminent amongst  the  greatest  spirits  of  that  day.  His  contempo- 
raries were  in  the  habit  of  saying  of  him  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
nothing  under  heaven  except  himself.  One  Pope  (Celestine  II.), 
nineteen  Cardinals,  more  than  fifty  Archbishops  and  Bishops, 
French,  English,  and  German,  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
those  men  with  whom  Popes,  Bishops,  and  Cardinals  had  often  to. 
contend,  remarks  Guizot,  were  his  disciples.  Five  thousand  young 
men  at  one  time  collected  round  his  chair.* 

But  sensuality,  which  ever  follows  pride  as  its  shadow,  drew 
Abelard  down  from  his  high  estate.  His  guilty  passion  for 
Heloise  is  but  the  logical  result,  in  the  moral  order,  of  so  much 
arrogance,  and  so  much  self-conceit.f 

It  is  instructive  to  fix  one's  eyes  on  that  once  proud  philosopher 
as,  degraded  in  his  own  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  once 
worshipped  him  with  such  boundless  admiration,  he  creeps  away, 
after  the  shameful  vengeance  wreaked  upon  him  by  the  brutal 
Fulbert,  heart-sick,  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  only  too  glad  to 
bury  himself  for  ever  from  the  sight  of  men,  and  in  place  of 
lifting  up  his  voice  in  the  contests  of  the  schools,  to  join  simple- 
minded  monks  in  the  plaintive  psalmody  of  the  cloister. 

After  his  terrible  fall,  misfortunes  crowded  thick  upon  him. 
Though  humbled  and  broken,  his  contentious  spirit  would  not 
suffer  him  to  rest  at  peace  with  Bishops,  Priests,  or  Monks.  He 
quarrelled  with  the  monks  of  S.  Denis  till  they  cudgelled  him,  he 
had  a  violent  contention  Avith  Eoscelin;  and  through  the  per- 
severing malevolence  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  he  was  summoned  to 
the  Council  of  Soissons,  accused  of  heresy,  compelled  to  recite 
aloud  the  Athanasian  Creed,  and  to  burn  his  own  book  with  his 
own  hand  before  the  assembled  Fathers. 

This  stroke  almost  broke  his  heart.  He  determined  to  leave  for 
ever  the  society  of  men  whom  he  declared  were  less  Christian 

*  Cnmp.  Crevler,  Hist,  de  VUniversite  de  Paris,  T.  I.  R^raiisat,  Abelard,  T.  I., p.  45. 

"  People  came  to  him  from  all  quarters — from  Rome,  in  spite  of  mountains  and  robbers  ; 
from  England,  in  spite  of  the  sea  ;  from  Flanders  and  Germany  ;  from  Normandy,  and  the  re- 
mote districts  of  France  ;  from  Angers  and  Poitiers;  from  Navarre  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  from 
Spain,  besides  the  students  of  Paris  itself."  Amongst  his  disciples  were  "  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Peter  Lombard,  John  of  Salisbury,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  Ivo,  and  Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  (Newman 
on  Universities,  2}.  301.) 

t  Tliis  portion  of  his  career  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  the  Prophet :  "  Siiperbla  ejus,  et 
arrogantia  ejus,  et  indiguatio  ejus,  plus  quam  fortitude  ejus.''     (leaias,  XVI.,  6.) 
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tha,n  the  Turks.  And  abandoning  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  mournful  solitude,  near  the  city  of  Troyes. 
Here  he  made  a  hut  of  reeds  daubed  over  with  mud;  and  here  he 
dwelt.  But  it  was  not  long  before  his  solitude  became  as  populous 
as  the  Thebaid.  The  severity  with  which  he  had  been  treated  at 
Soissons,  the  spirit  of  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  which  was  known  to  be 
bitterly  opposed  to  him,  drew  the  thoughts  of  hundreds  upon  him, 
who  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty 
gifts,  nor  get  out  of  their  ears  the  ring  of  his  silvery  voice.  They 
discovered  his  retreat.  The  forlorn  desert  was  peopled.  These 
men  provided  food,  and  clothing,  and  shelter,  for  themselves,  and 
for  their  master ;  and  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Nile-valley  seemed 
to  have  come  over  again,  when  innumerable  anchorites  surrounded 
some  stately  solitary,  to  drink  from  his  lips  his  mystic  parables  and 
proverbs.  But  these  men,  says  Cassian,  "  spoke  of  penance  and 
humility,  and  the  terrible  day  of  account;"  here  all  minds  were 
pre-occupied  with  the  mysteries  of  genus  and  species,  and  differ- 
entia, and  the  more  abstruse  problems  of  existences. 

Whether  in  the  whirl  of  Paris,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  S.  Victor, 
or  at  Laon,  or  in  the  mournful  desert,  Abelard  never  lost  for  a 
moment  his  power  of  attracting  the  young  world  around  his  chair. 
He  a.ppears  to  have  possessed  the  special  gift  of  rendering  articu- 
late the  cravings  of  the  age  in  Avhicli  he  lived.  Others  may  have 
felt  every  bit  as  deeply  as  himself;  but  none  had  his  gift  of  throwing 
those  feelings  into  shape,  and  pouring  them  out  in  burning  words. 

Of  his  relations  with  Peter  the  Venerable,  with  Walter  de  Mor- 
tagne,  of  his  quarrel  with  the  monks  of  S.  Grildas,  of  his  hatred  of 
S.  Norbert,  of  his  love  of  Plato,  and  of  his  siDiritual  relations  with 
Heloise,  much  might  be  written.  But  I  must  hurry  on  to  one 
important  event  which  has  a  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
contests  of  these  times. 

If  Abelard  was  a  type  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  austere 
S.  Bernard  represented  that  energy  and  authority  which  has  never 
been  wanting  of  the  Church  in  days  of  trial.  Eeason  seems  to 
triumph  in  the  combats  of  the  world.  Still,  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  history,  it  is  Faith,  after  all,  that  is  victorious.  Abel- 
ard had  far  greater  gifts  than  Anselm  of  Laon.  And  in  the 
judgment  of  the  young  men  of  that  day  Abelard  proved  himself 
superior  to  the  venerable  Anselm.  But  what  has  been  the  verdict 
of  posterity?  Faith  was  right;  and  reason  was  wrong.  That 
is,  reason,  misdirected  by  a  brilliant  man,  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
calm  and  unexcited  utterances  of  tradition  directed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  remarkable,  considering  how  great  an  evil  Abelard  was 
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effecting,  that  twenty  years  should  have  elapsed  between  his  con- 
demnation at  Soissons,  and  his  condemnation  at  Sens  (1140).  S. 
Bernard,  who,  from  his  position,  from  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  principle,  and  his  knowledge  of  Abelard,  must 
have  perceived  the  general  drift,  possibly  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  antipope,  to  be  able  to  attend  to  the  dangerous  teachings 
of  the  Paris  Professor.  It  is  clear,  from  John  of  Salisbury,  that 
Abelard  taught  a  large  school,  at  his  old  hall  of  S.  Genevieve  in 
1136.  He  was  not  content  with  lecturing  in  philosophy,  but  gave 
full  play  to  the  powers  of  his  extraordinary  intellect  in  ventilating 
the  most  subtle  questions  of  theology.  Besides  S.  Genevieve,  there 
were  other  schools  at  Paris,  such  as  S.  Denis,  S.  Victor,  and  more 
besides  of  second-rate  importance. 

But  of  them  all,  the  most  popular  by  far  was  that  of  Abelard. 
The  high  reputation  of  the  Professor  gave  it  a  name  at  once. 
Even  to  look  on  such  a  man,  with  his  violent  intellect,  and  genius 
for  blow,  and  thrust,  and  parry,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  young  and  ardent  minds,  which  are  more  subdued  perhaps  by 
intellectual  power,  than  by  any  other  influence  under  heaven.  To 
watch  his  countenance,  to  follow  his  eye,  to  listen  to  his  voice — 
to  marvel  at  his  genius,  and  to  despair  at  it — this  must  have  been 
done  by  many  a  young  man  who  came  from  the  provinces  to 
acquire  fame  in  the  great  dentre-seat  of  learning  in  the  mediasval 
world.  Besides,  in  those  days,  when  the  reason  was  beginning  to 
feel  its  power,  the  method  and  manner  of  Abelard  would  hold  out 
a  peculiar  charm.  His  school  was  the  arena  where  rea,son  was 
exercised  to  the  full  stretch  of  its  capacity.  At  Notre  Dame,  the 
abiding  reverence  for  ancient  forms  kept  the  natural  craving  of 
the  mind  for  novelty  within  reasonable  compass.  At  S.  Victor's, 
the  pure  monasticism  of  Christian  love  brought  an  illumination 
from  above,  Avhich  captivated  the  reason  to  the  obedience  of  Faith. 
But  at  S.  Genevieve — under  a  professor  who  declared  himself  to 
be  the  only  philosopher  of  Christendom;  who,  when  a  mere 
stripling,  held  theologians  in  such  contempt  as  to  dispense  with 
their  services  altogether;  who  could  attack  S.  Augustine,  S.  Hilary 
and  S.  Anselm ;  who  could  speak  slightingly  of  such  men  as  S. 
Norbert  and  S.  Bernard,  and  designate  bishops  as  ignorant  in- 
triguers; who  could  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  loving  warnings  of 
Peter  the  Venerable ;  who  did  not  shrink  from  probing  the  un- 
fathomable mystery  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with  the  dangerous 
instrument  of  human  reason,  and  who  would  guage  the  infinite 
with  the  finite  measure  of  human  understanding — subjects  would 
be  handled,  methods  would  be  adopted,  and  conclusions  would  be 
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arrived  at,  which,  whilst  they  attracted  by  their  novelty,  were  fixed 
upon  the  mind  by  the  ingenuity  and  genius  of  their  author. 

Not  that  Abelard  had  set  himself  consciously  in  opposition  to 
the  Church :  on  the  contrary,  he  desired  to  be  numbered  among 
the  humblest  of  her  children.  His  bitter,  and  almost  womanly 
lamentations  at  Soissons,  his  terror  of  being  condemned,  the  tone 
of  his  writings,  whenever  he  refers  to  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
prove  that  error  was  not  so  much  seated  in  his  will,  as  lodged  in 
his  understanding.*  In  fact,  his  will  seemed  full  of  deep  h  umility ; 
but  his  intellect  seemed  to  have  been  strangely  possessed  by  the 
demon  of  pride.  His  reason,  even  in  its  saddest  moments — with  the 
exception  of  his  last  days — had  never  been  brought  thoroughly  to 
the  foof  of  the  Cross. 

In  point  of  fact,  Abelard  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  school 
of  his  day.  His  treatise,  called  Sic  et  non,  gives  a  very  fair  insight 
into  the  workings  of  his  mind,  and  the  dangers  of  his  method. 
It  is  an  extraordinary  advance  towards  the  errors  of  days  that 
were  then  to  come.  He  founds  science,  as  others  did  more 
clumsily  hundreds  of  years  later,  in  doubt.  He  balances  the  most 
fundamental  truths  of  religion  against  the  deadliest  errors,  with- 
out so  much  as  hinting,  or  feeling  any  anxiety  to  say,  which  side 
the  balance  strikes.  The  Sic  et  non  was  a  terrible  armoury — con- 
taining weapons  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  for  attacking  or  defending 
matters  which  should  ever  be  guarded  with  jealousy  against  the 
approach  of  danger ;  or  which  should  be  so  securely  established, 
that  attack  would  only  evince  their  solidity  and  strength  the  more. 

Discussion,  and  the  free  use  of  the  fax)ulties,  chains  of  reason- 
ing, startling  proofs — this  was  Abelard's  passion.  Truth  Was  in- 
dispensable for  this  practice ;  so  Abelard  loved  truth.  Error  was 
necessary  for  eliciting  truth ;  so  Abelard  introduced  error.  Thus 
he  throws  the  profound  mystery  of  the  Trinity  into  the  balance ; 
with  its  contradiction  of  error  on  the  other  side,  "  Quod  in  Trini- 
tate  non  sunt  dicendi  plures  cBterni ;  et  contra : " — a  most  dan- 
gerous method  of  dealing  with  the  fundamental  mysteries  of 
religion. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Abelard  did  not  sufficiently 
respect  the  supernatural  instincts  of  Faith,  he  effected  a  consider- 
able advance  in  the  order  and  method  of  theological  science.  His 
logical  gifts  created  a  habit  of  mind  in  him  which,  when  not 
forced  beyond  its  legitimate  sphere,  tended  to  clear  tha,t  vast 
horizon  beyond  which  are  spread  out  the  bright  spaces  and  solemn 
heights  of  supernatural  religion.     And  the  order  and  succession 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  say  of  Abelard  what  ancient  writers  are  fond  of  saying  of  Erigena  :— 
"  Potuit  errare,  hssreticus  esse  noluit." 
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of  his  ideas  were  not  without  their  influence  on  the  Lombard,  and 
on  S.  Thomas.  It  was  Abelard  who  first,  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
Theology,"  brought  out  with  exactness  the  distinction  between 
arguments  of  authority  and  arguments  of  reason.  The  loci  theo- 
logici  owe  to  him  the  iirobatur  ratione, — an  expression  which 
would  hardly  sound  safe  had  it  not  been  adopted  by  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  Then  his  readiness  to  secure  truth,  wherever  he 
might  find  it,  Avhether  in  the  hands  of  Christian  or  Pagan,  was 
not  without  its  influence  on  theologians.  To  him  the  loci  are 
indebted  for  arguments  drawn  from  Pagan  philosophy  and  history, 
which  he  was  the  first  to  use  in  a  systematic  way,  in  support  of 
supernatural  religion. 

But,  though  all  this  be  true,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  from  the 
day  on  which  Abelard  rebelled  against  Anselm,  two  distinct 
schools,  the  orthodox,  and  the  rationalistic,  sprang  into  being. 
The  school  of  reverence  and  tradition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
school  of  brilliant,  searching  reason  on  the  other. 

On  one  side  there  was  Grilbert  de  la  Porree  and  Abelard,  two 
terrible  dialecticians,  surpassing  all  their  contemporaries  in  their 
dexterity  in  debate.  Abelard,  vehement,  rash,  and  never  counting 
costs,  but  boldly  advancing  no  matter  what  opinion,  and  stoutly 
defending  it :  Grilbert,  cool,  cautious,  and  taciturn,  who  supported 
Abelard  indeed,  but  taking  good  care  not  to  commit  himself — so 
subtle  was  his  mind — till  he  had  safely  secured  his  longed-for 
Bishopric.  These  two  had  one  thing  in  common — an  unflagging 
opposition  to  S.  Bernard.  He  was  the  instrument  of  the  con- 
demnation of  them  both  ;  one  at  Sens,  the  other  at  Eheims. 

The  spirit  of  Abelard  insensibly  pervaded  his  school.  There  is 
nothing  so  catching,  or  so  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  as  a  spirit  of 
criticism — of  irreverence  for  the  past,  its  forms  and  methods,  and 
contempt  for  safe,  able,  holy,  but  not  brilliant  or  quick  men.  For 
example :  Otto  of  Freisingen,  though  first  a  monk,  and  then  a 
Bishop,  speaks  slightingly  of  S.  Bernard.  Peter  Berenger  speaks 
in  a  most  unguarded  way  about  the  monks  of  Chartreuse.  John 
of  Salisbury  is  for  ever  indulging  his  overweening  love  of  finding 
fault,  and  does  not  let  the  Pope  himself  escape ;  *  and  though  a 
warm  friend  of  the  heroic  Thomas  a  Becket,  he  must  needs  sit  in 
judgment  upon  him.  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  seems  to  have  posses- 
sed the  full  spirit  of  his  master,  violently  abused  the  clergy,  and 
declared  that  he  had  found  in  Scripture  that  they  had  no  right  to 
possess  property,  and  by  his  passionate  love  of  religious  independ- 

*  His  "  Polycratieu3,"  which  he  wrote  when  Secretary  to  Theohald  of  Canterbiiry,  evincea 
the  independence  of  his  thought. 
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cnce  joined  to  a  confused  notion  of  political  liberty,  sowed  the 
seeds,  without  knowing  it,  of  future  revolutions. 

On  the  other  side  there  was  Robert  Pulleyn,  the  first  English 
Cardinal,  a  great  theologian,  a  cautious  writer,  remarkable  for  his 
power  of  lucid  classification,  who  followed  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers  closely,  and  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  S.  Bernard  that  he 
kept  him  in  Paris  as  a  check  upon  the  rising  rationalism  of  the 
day.  Then  there  was  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor,  Hugh  of 
Amiens,  Robert  Folioth  the  Englishman,  Peter  of  Poitiers  his 
disciple,  and  Alan  de  Insulis,  all  of  whom  in  their  place  and  turn 
opposed  the  rationalizing  school.  Then,  again,  there  was  Joscelin, 
the  philosopher  of  nature,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Soissons,  Hugh 
Metel,  and  Walter  de  Mortagne,  who,  when  John  of  Salisbury  was 
a  student,  lectured  in  the  theological  schools  of  Paris. 

These  opposing  schools  did  not  exist,  as  may  be  imagined,  with- 
out lively  contests.  The  one  party  pushing  forward  tradition, 
and  opposing  the  innovating  and  irreverent  spirit  of  the  rational- 
istic school ;  the  other  party,  compassionating  the  dulness  of  its 
opponent,  and  developing  every  day  in  clearer  outline  the  principles 
of  its  actual  popularity  and  future  condemnation.  The  motto  of 
the  one  school  was,  "JVisi  credideritis  non  intelligetis  ;  "*  the  motto 
of  the  other,  "  Qid  credit  cito  levis  est  corde,  et  minor ahitur."  f 

But  now  we  must  hurry  on  to  see  what  was  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  rationalizing  spirit  that  acquired  so  great  a  prestige  through 
the  brilliancy  of  Abelard. 

*  Is.,  cap.  riL,  9.  t  Eccli.,  cap.  XIX.,  4. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AUTHORITY  AND  REVERENCE.   S.  BERNARD. 


Had  it  not  been  for  a  monk  poring  over  the  Canticle  of  Canti- 
cles in  his  cell  at  Signy,  possibly  the  meeting,  I  am  about  to  relate, 
between  S.  Bernard  and  Abelard  would  never  have  taken  place. 
This  monk's  name  was  William,  called  of  S.  Thierry,  from  an 
Abbey  near  Eheims.  He  had  been  governing  Abbot,  but  wishing 
to  dedicate  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  retired  to  Signy  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  As  a  theolo- 
gian he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  subtlety  and  penetration,  and 
for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  whose  doctrines  he 
loved  to  expound,  though  he  shrank  instinctively  from  contro- 
versy. S.  Bernard  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  judg- 
ment, that  he  was  accustomed  to  send  him  his  manuscripts  for  re- 
vision.* He  was  essentially  of  the  monastic  school :  and  his  trac- 
tates on  contemplation  and  Divine  love  breathe  with  all  the  sweet- 
ness, and  flow  with  all  the  unction  of  his  master,  whilst  a  force 
runs  through  them  that  testifies  to  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
patristic  theology.  His  heart  was  warm  with  the  calm  fire  that 
comes  of  constant  meditation,  and  silent  prayer;  and  his  mind, 
framed  in  the  school  of  mystic  awe,  shrank  almost  with  effeminacy 
■from  the  jarring  contentions  of  the  schools.  He  seems  to  have 
shared  S.  Bernard's  feeling,  that  there  was  a  very  slight  shade  be- 
tween a  heretic  and  a  dialectician. 

Such  a  character,  it  is  clear,  would  feel  little  sympathy  with  the 
overbearing  and  contentious  Abelard.f  By  a  mere  chance,  while 
penning  his  commentary  on  the  Canticles,  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
Abelard's  "  Christian  Theology."  He  read  it,  and  was  horrified. 
He  put  his  writings  on  one  side,  and  determined,  first,  to  stir  up 
the  Bishop  of  Chartres  and  S.  Bernard  against  the  book;  and, 

*  "  Ut  q'liid  Libellus  meus  oculos  ejus  formidaret.  cui  ae  videndum  animus  quoque  meus  to- 
tiis,  si  posset  expaiideret  ?"'  (Epist.  86.)  Tlie  learned  Maurist  Benedictines  looked  upon  him  as 
surpassing  all  of  his  day  in  his  application  to  the  Fathers.  (See  Hist.  Liu.  de  la  France,  T.  IX., 
Disc,  prelim. ,  p.  206. ) 

t  He  begins  his  De  contemplando  Deo  quite  in  the  spirit  of  S.  Bernard,  thus  : — "  In  lacu  mise- 
rise;  et  iu  luto  fsecis  jam  pene  piitrefaetus,  et  in  limo  profundi  infixus,  in  quo  non  est  substan- 
tia, et  de  profundis  dolorum  meorum  ad  te  clamo,  Doniine;  Doraine  exaudi  vocem  meam.  Si- 
quidem  in  ultionem  forraas  tufe  (qua  me  tibi  conformaveras,  Creator  hone,  creans  me  ad 
imaginem  et  similitudiuem  tuam)  quam  neplexi  et  perdidi,  in  hujus  miserise  formam,  qua  miser 
sum,  deformasti  me,  et  cum  iniquitate  deprimente  in  limo  peccati  infixus  sum  inferius.  Posuisti 
super  me  mauum  justi  et  occulti  jiidicii  tui  praementem  super  me,  ne  resurgam." — How  diflfereut 
a  spirit  from  that  of  Abelard  1    (Mart&ne,  Ampliss,  Coll.,  T.  H.,  p.  334.) 
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then,  using  the  ipsissima  verta  of  the  Fathers,  to  refute  it.  His 
energy  was  not  without  its  effect.  He  called  his  book  "  An  Argu- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Fathers  against  the  Dogmata  of  Peter  Abe- 
lard  ;"  he  suppressed  his  own  name,  declaring  that  it  was  not  he, 
but  the  Catholic  Fathers  of  the  Church  that  spoke ;  and.  he  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  Hugh.* 

In  his  letter  to  Bishop  Grodfrey,  of  Chartres,  and  S.  Bernard,  he 
speaks  of  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  of  how  the  ancient  Faith, 
consecrated  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  propagated  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  and  defended  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  was  being 
corrupted ;  and  how  none  seemed  left  to  lift  up  their  voices 
against  its  destruction.  How  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  that 
prompted  him  to  speak  almost  caused  his  heart  to  break.  How 
important  the  subject  matter  under  discussion  was,  no  less  than 
the  Trinity,  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  the  Holy  Ghost,  G-race, 
the  Sacraments,  and  man's  common  Redemption.  Then,  he  refers 
to  the  spread  of  Abelard's  teaching :  how  it  passed  the  seas ;  was 
borne  over  the  Alps;  and  how  new  dogmas  and  strange  opinions 
about  the  Faith  were  carried  round  the  provinces,  and  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  were  praised  extravagantly,  and  were  reported 
to  have  force  of  authority  even  in  the  Curia  of  Eome  itself.  He 
shows  what  a  deep  hold  the  rationalizing  principles  of  Abelard 
must  have  had  on  that  generation ;  for  he  calls  opposition  to  him 
the  cause  of  Cod  and  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  laments  that 
nearly  all  the  champions  of  the  Faith  are  dead,  and  that  the  do- 
mestic enemy  should  constitute  himself  sole  teacher  in  the  eccle- 
siastical republic,  and  foist  into  the  Sacred  Scriptures  his  own 
theories  and  inventions  ;  and  make  himself  the  censor  and  impro- 
ver of  Faith,  and  not  its  disciple  and  imitator,  emendator  non  imi- 
tator. William  then  draws  thirteen  propositions  out  of  Abelard's 
works  worthy  of  censure,  and  after  urging  Godfrey  to  take  the 
matter  up,  refers  to  the  "  monstrous  "  title  and  dogmas  of  the  Sic 
et  non.\ 

William  sent  this  letter  to  S.  Bernard  during  Lent.  The  Saint, 
at  all  times  rigorous  with  himself,  but  at  this  season  more  rigor- 
ous than  ever,  having  read  the  letter,  returned  a  short  and  cour- 
teous reply,  praising  the  writer's  zeal,  and  saying  that,  when  the 
penitential  season  had  expired,  he  would  meet  him,  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  It  was  not  because  S.  Bernard  was  indiflferent  to  the 
gravity  of  the  question,  or  because  he  did  not  wish  to  purge  error 

*  These  are  his  ^ords  :  "  Contra  ipsiim  (Abselardum)  ergo  quod  Bcripsi,  quia  de  fontibus  SS. 
Patrum  hausi,  melius  est,  si  ita  vobis  placuerit,  ut  suppresso  m)mine  meo,  inter  anonyma  relin- 
quatur."     (Epist.  ad  Fratres  de  Monte  Dei.) 

t  See  S.  Bern.  0pp..  Epist.  32G.     (Mlgne,  Vol.  I.,  p.  532.) 

F»r  full  information  on  this  point,  see  Tosti's  Storia  di  Abelardo  e  dei  Suoi  Tempi,  Lib.  IV. .  n. 
207.  J-  .  .- 
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out  of  the  Church,  that  he  delayed  bringing  Abelard  to  condem- 
nation. Delay  rather  leads  to  the  presumption  that  he  fully  ap- 
preciated the  case.  He  knew  that  light  and  direction,  come  from 
heaven  alone,  and  are  gained  by  prayer ;  he  knew  that  silence  and 
mortification  cleanse  the  heaj't,  and  make  the  judgment  upright. 

His  character  was  full  of  rigid  force.  With  austere  severity  he 
trod  the  creature  under  foot,  and  spurned  the  world,  whilst  he 
governed  both,  as  never  monk  before  had  governed  either.  "He 
founded  Clairvaux  "in  the  heart  of  a  savage  forest,  the  haunt  of 
robbers,"  of  which,  at  this  period,  he  was  Abbot,  and  had  been — 
it  may  be  said — the  founder  of  the  Citeaux  reform.  His  mind 
was  possessed  with  the  consuming  love  of  God,  the  measure  of 
which  love,  as  he  characteristically  said,  was  to  love  without 
measure.*  And,  while  the  fire  burnt  calmly  and  brightly  as  it 
flamed  freely  heavenwards,  when  it  met  an  obstacle  on  earth,  it 
became  a  devoiiring  furnace.  His  habits  of  personal  austerity  were 
terrific.  The  beech-leaves  and  cockle-bread — without  salt  at  times 
— on  which  he  regaled  his  monks,  were  horrible  to  look  at,  still 
more  horrible  to  eat. 

It  is  related  that  when  he  accompanied  Innocent  II.  through 
France  and  Germany,  they  visited  Cluny  and  Clairvaux.  The 
monks  of  the  former  monastery  sent  out  sixty  gaily-caparisoned 
horses  to  meet  the  Pontiff;  the  monks  of  the  latter  issued  forth 
themselves  to  meet  him.  And  he  and  his  court  were  so  touched 
on  seeing  those  emaciated  forms  advancing  towards  them,  miser- 
ably clad,  chaunting  plaintive  psalms,  with  their  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  preceded  by  a  wooden  cross,  that  they  could  not 
prevent  their  emotion  bursting  into  tears.  These  men  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  S.  Bernard,  which,  hard  indeed  to 
flesh  and  blood,  have  been  the  instruments,  first  for  converting, 
and  then  for  ruling  the  world. 

When  the  Lenten  fast  had  expired,  S.  Bernard  turned  from  his 
penances  and  contemplations  to  consider  William  of  S.  Thierry's 
letter.  The  more  he  pondered  Abelard's  errors,  the  more  his  mind 
appreciated  their  gravity.  The  independence  of  his  dogmatic 
spirit,  the  rationalism  of  his  method,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  his  doctrines  had  spread  far  and  wide, 
in  towns  and  villages,  in  obscure  hamlets,  even  to  the  mansions 
of  the  ignorant  nobility,  nay,  beyond  the  Alps  and  across  the  seas, 
and  were  defended  with  energy  by  men  in  high  position,  brought  a 
cloud  across  the  brow  of  Bernard.  He  had  watched  the  current 
of  events  for  some  time  past.  Thousands  had  come  to  Paris— 
and  to  the  Paraclete,  Avhen  Abelard  could  not  leave  even  the  Lord's 

*  Z)e  diligendo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974. 
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Prayer  alone — and  had  departed,  some  to  G-ermany,  some  to  France, 
some  to  England,  and  many,  worst  of  all,  to  Rome,  filled  with  the 
rash  spirit  of  their  mastei',  and  ready,  come  what  would,  stoutly 
to  defend  him.  Bishops  on  the  steps  of  the  Papal  throne — Card- 
inals clothed  with  the  prestige  of  the  Sacred  College,  possessing 
the  influence  of  elective  Princes  of  the  Church — when  young  had 
been  his  disciples,  and  were  now  in  possession  of  his  books.  They 
had  rested  under  the  mighty  shadow  of  his  soaring  method  and 
his  personal  sway — and  had  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit.* 

S.  Bernard  saw  two  things:  first  that  he  must  act;  and,  next, 
that  he  would  be  bound  to  act  with  caution.  He  determined,  ac- 
cording to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  to  endeavour,  privately,  to 
persuade  Abelard  to  modify  his  teaching,  and  to  convince  his  fol- 
lowers of  the  danger  of  indulging  in  a  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in 
an  irreverent  handling  of  holy  mysteries.  He  had  an  interview. 
It  was  marked  by  courtesy  on  both  sides — by  promises  from 
Abelard ;  but  nothing  came  of  it. 

S.  Bernard  was  now  roused.  He  fiercely  attacked  Abelard.  He 
had  his  adversary's  writings  wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  his  dis- 
ciples. A  noisy  and  angry  contest  was  begun  in  earnest.  All  who 
were  envious  of  the  great  logician,  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
school  of  authority,  sided  with  S.  Bernard.  Those — and  they 
were  thousands — who  prized  the  new  liberty  which  their  chief  had 
introduced  them  to — whose  curiosity  tempted  them  to  argue  when 
they  should  acquiesce,  those  who  did  not  go  quite  their  master's 
length,  and  those  who  went  far  beyond  it — looked  upon  Abelard 
as  their  natural  spokesman.  His  honour  was  their  honour.  Those 
grand  principles  of  progress,  criticism,  and  intellectual  mastery, 
which  he  had  awakened  in  their  consciousness,  were  not  to  be  ex- 
punged, if  they  could  prevent  it,  by  the  fierce  fimaticism  of  a 
few  gloomy  mystics.  Fearlessly  would  they  defend  the  ground 
inch  by  inch;  return  argument  for  argument,  and  offer  insult  for 
insult.  So  that,  whilst  a  clamour  of  reprobation  was  hurled 
against  the  rationalistic  dogmatism  of  Abelard — who  was  de- 
nounced as  a  necromancer,  a  sorcerer,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the 
devil — the  opposite  party  rejoined  by  scurrility,  nicknames,  and 
lampoons,  and  with  expressions  of  supreme  contempt  for  the 
opinions  of  their  assailants.  Abelard  himself,  led  on  by  his  dis- 
ciples, and  by  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  just  been  driven  out 
of  Eome  by  the  Pope,  treated  S.  Bernard  and  his  companions 


/  .5^  selections  from  the  Argumenta  Capitum  of  the  Sic  et  non.  -will  show  the  spirit  of  Ahe- 
lard  :  '  Quod  tides  sit  de  non  appareutibns  tantum.  et  non.  Quod  sit  credendura  Deum  solum,  et 
contra.  Quod  non  sit  Deus  siugnlaris  ;  et  contra.  Quod  non  sit  Deus  substantia;  et  contra. 
Quod  diviua;  personse  ab  luvicem  differant ;  et  contra.  Quod  in  Trinitate  aliter  sit  units  cum 
altero,  etnon  Quod  Deus  Pater  sit  causa  Filii ;  et  contra.  Quod  sit  Filius  sine  priucipio  ;  et 
contra.    Quod  Deus  nou  geuuit  se;  et  contra."     (Vid.  Tosti' a  Abelardo  p.  312.) 
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with  his  characteristic  disdain,  looked  upon  them  as  half  fools, 
half  knaves,  who  misstated  facts,  were  blinded  by  ignorance,  and 
did  not  know  what  they  were  talking  about. 

He  wrote  a  scathing  satire,  full  of  that  arrogance  which  he 
habitually  dealt  out  to  his  opponents,  against  "  one  ignorant  of 
dialectics," — that  is,  against  S.  Bernard.  He  compared  his  accusers 
to  the  fox  in  the  fable.  He  called  them  blind  leaders  of  the  blind, 
and  said  that  they  hated  logic  because  they  could  not  understand 
it.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  such  folks ;  and  he  would, 
therefore,  appeal  to  such  Fathers  as  S.  Augustine,  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  dialectics.  He  then  attempted  to  show  that  miracles 
had  come  to  an  end ;  that  reason  is  more  powerful  than  miracles, 
which  he  declared  to  be  continually  mixed  up  with  the  deceits  and 
practices  of  the  Devil.* 

Meanwhile,  S.  Bernard  was  not  idle.  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
popularity  of  Abelard.  But  what  he  dreaded  most  was  the  bias  of 
those  Bishops  and  Cardinals  who  had  been  his  disciples,  and  were 
now  in  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  rationalist,  and  the  violence  of 
his  supporters,  opened  the  Saint's  eyes  wider  than  ever  to  the 
danger  threatening  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  the  Cardinals  of 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  drew  a  terrific  picture  of  the  universality 
and  deadly  effects  of  the  growing  heresy.  He  declared  that  Abe- 
lard left  nothing  to  faith,  and  arrogated  everything  to  reason,  des- 
pised what  he  could  not  understand,  and  would  never  condescend 
so  low  as  to  believe.  He  refers  to  his  teaching  on  the  Procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  other  novelties  equally  startling  to  the 
ears  of  Catholics,f  and  compares  Abelard,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Pope,  to  a  serpent,  to  Satan,  and  to  a  dragon.  He  accuses  him  of 
inventing  new  dogmas,  for  the  sake  of  imposing  on  posterity ; 
and  of  boasting  that  he  had  taught  science  to  the  Ecclesiastics, 
the  Cardinals,  and  the  Court  of  Rome.  In  his  circular-letter  to 
the  Bishops  and  Cardinals,  he  speaks  with  pathos  on  the  sorrows 
of  the  mystic  Spouse,  and  boldly  points  out  to  them  their  duty. 
He  makes  use  of  very  strong  language  concerning  Abelard.     He 

*  The  verdict  of  history  is  not  so  severe,  naturally,  as  the  condemnation  passed  by  those 
■who  were  actually  in  coutentiou  with  Abelard.  MabiUon,  for  instance,  says : — "  Nolumiis  Abae- 
lardum  hsereticura ;  sufficit  pro  Beruardi  causa,  eum  fuisse  in  quibusdani  errautem  ;  quod 
Abielardus  non  difStetur."  (S.  Bern.  Op.  prosf.)  Natalis  Alexanider,  "  Non  est  censendus  hcere- 
ticus:  uumquam  crrores  suos  pertinaciter  propugnavit."  (Hist.  Eccl.,  T.  XIV.,  I>isser.  VII. 
Art.  II.,  p.  74,  ed.  1788.) 

t  Abelard  compares  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  a  syllogistic  argument,  in  which  the 
major,  the  minor,  and  the  conclusion,  being  three  propositions,  make  one  syllogism. 

S.  Bernard  thus  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  regarding  Abelard: — "  Habemus  in  Francia  novum 
de  veteri  magistro  theologum,  qui  ab  iueunte  ajtate  sua  in  arte  dialectica  lusit,  et  nunc  in 
Scripturis  Sacvis  insanit.  Olim  damuata  et  sopita  dogmata,  tam  sua  videlicet  quam  aliena, 
suscitare  conatus,  iusuper  et  nova  addit.  Qui  dum  omnium  qute  sunt  in  cailo  sursum,  et  quaa 
in  terra  deorsum,  nihil  piaster  solum  uescio  quid  scire  dignatur,  ponit  in  caelum  os  suum,  et 
scrutatur  alta  Dei,  redieusque  ad  uos  refert  verba  ineffabilia,  quEe  non  licet  homini  loqui.  Et 
dum  paratus  est  de  omnibus  reddere  rationem,  etiam  quse  sunt  supra  rationem,  et  contra  ra-  ' 
tionem  prsesumit,  et  contra  fidem.  Quid  euini  magis  contra  ratiouem  quaiu  ratione  rationem 
conari  trausceudere?  Et  quid  magis  contra  fidem,  quam  credere  nolle  quicquid  uon  possit  ra- 
tione attingere '?  {Bernardi  Abbat.  ad  Innoc,  Ep.  CXC:,p.35'.  Also  Tract,  de  Mrror.  Abal.,  cap, 
I.,  p.  1055.    Migne.) 
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calls  him  a  persecutor  of  the  Faith,  an  enemy  of  the  Cross,  a  monk 
without,  a  heretic  within,  a  religious  without  rule,  a  prelate  with- 
out solicitude,  an  Abbot  without  discipline,  a  gossiper  with  women, 
a  reproducer  of  the  most  detestable  heresies  about  the  most  sacred 
dogmas,  and  a  seven-headed  hydra.  "  He  transmits,"  says  the 
Saint,  "  by  his  writings,  the  contagion  of  his  poison  to  the  future, 
and  glories  in  having  infected  Eome."* 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  damaging  to  the  reputation 
of  Abelard  than  this  terrible  letter.  Not  only  the  serious  nature 
of  the  charges,  but  the  character  of  the  Saint  would  make  it  tell 
with  crushing  effect.f 

When  Abelai'd  had  heard  of  the  course  pursued  by  S.  Bernard 
he  was  deeply  affected.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  disguise  from 
himself  the  influence  of  his  accuser.  He  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred, surrounded  by  his  scholars,  to  have  met  these  accusations 
in  a  public  place.  A  spring  of  triumph  would  well  up  in  his 
heart  when  he  imagined  himself  skilfully  putting  his  bright 
weapon  through  some  powerful  adversary.  He  went  at  once  to 
the  Ai-chbishop  of  Sens.  He  explained  his  case,  and  implored  him 
to  call  a  Council,  pledging  to  appear  on  the  appointed  day  and 
answer  all  accusations.  By  this  means,  the  world,  would  learn  his 
innocence,  and  his  fame  would  no  longer  hang  doubtfully  in  the 
balance.  The  Archbishop  consented  to  Abelard's  request ;  and  a 
Provincial  Council  was  summoned  for  the  Octave  day  of  Pente- 
cost, 1140. 

The  schools  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  excitement  when 
this  issue  wa^announced.  The  two  greatest  intellects  of  the  age, 
the  famous  dialectician,  and  the  constant  apostle  of  authority, 
were  to  meet  face  to  face  in  a  great  struggle  of  momentous  interest 
to  humanity.  Eeason,  that  highest  natural  gift  of  Grod  to  man, 
the  crown  of  his  noblest  creation — was  it  to  bow  down  before  the 
stern  voice  of  dogma  ?  was  it  to  kneel  and  adore  the  utterances  of 
Faith?  or  was  it  to  stand  erect,  and  without  shrinking,  to  ques- 
tion that  voice,  and  sift  those  utterances,  receive  what  it  approved, 
reject  what  it  condemned  ?  Such  questions  as  these,  men  must 
have  felt  even  then,  belonged  not  to  one  epoch,  but  to  the  course 
of  human  history ; — for  they  are  questions  in  which  the  past  and 
the  present  bear  upon  the  future,  and  affect  the  intellectual  des- 
tinies of  men.  The  conflict,  which  appeared  to  be  simply  a  con- 
test between  two  able  men,  would,  in  reality,  divide  the  world. 

*  Epis.,  CCCXXXI.,p.  536;  CCCXXXII.,  p.  537. 

t  That  S.  Bernard  was  actuated  by  charitable  feelings  is  evident  from  the  following  pass- 
age from  a  letter,  written  by  him  to  Gny  of  Chatel,  a  disciple  ot  Abelard :— "  I  should  do  you 
an  injury  if  I  were  to  suppose  that  you  so  loved  any  man  as  to  love  liis  errors  with  himself. 
Whoever  thus  loves  any  one,  does  not  know  yet  how  he  ought  to  love.  Such  love  is  earthly, 
animal,  diabolical— equally  hurtful  to  the  peisou  loving,  and  to  him  who  is  loved.  (Epis., 
CXC'II„p.  358.)  fa,  \   ±'     , 
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Abelard  was  the  spokesman  of  thousands,  from  whose  midst  he 
would,  as  it  were,  advance,  and  proclaim  the  creed  of  human 
reason.  S.  Bernard,  though  in  appearance  an  emaciated  m3'stic 
from  the  solitude  of  a  cell,  would  represent  as  many  more,  Avho 
saw  beyond  the  range  of  human  rision,  and  judged  the  highest 
natural  gifts  of  God  from  the  elevation  of  a  life  of  Faith.  JSTo 
wonder  that  the  schools  were  filled  with  the  anxiety  of  an  indes- 
cribable emotion,  when  thinking  of  the  coming  event,  on  the 
Octave  of  Pentecost. 

Abelard,  now,  had  no  misgivings.  He  felt  confident  in  his 
powers  of  debate,  and  told  his  disciples  that  God  would  show 
which  side  was  to  be  victorious. 

But  S.  Bernard  was  greatly  troubled  when  the  Archbishop  in- 
formed him  of  the  meeting  of  the  Council.  Though  a  better 
theologian  than  his  opponent,  he  felt  that  he  would  be  overmatched 
by  his  adi'oitness  in  the  use  of  logic ;  and  he  feared  to  endanger 
the  cause  of  truth  by  risking  a  public  contest.  He  wrote  to  the 
Archbishop  and  said,  that  it  did  not  become  a  servant  of  God  to 
litigate,  but  to  be  patient  with  all  men ;  that  Abelard  from  youth 
had  been  engaging  in  intellectual  combats,  whereas  he  was  quite 
inexperienced  in  them ;  that  it  was  useless,  and  below  the  dignity 
of  the  Faith,  to  make  it  the  subject-matter  of  dispute;  that  the 
writings  themselves  of  Abelard,  without  discussion,  were  enough 
to  condemn  him;  and  that  after  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  Bishops, 
not  of  a  monk  and  an  Abbot,  to  give  judgment  on  matters  con- 
cerning dogma. 

When  S.  Bernard's  friends  learnt  how  the  Saint  shrunk,  they 
pressed  round  him  eagerly,  and  represented  to  him  the  paramount 
importance,  for  the  interests  of  the  Church,  that  he  should  boldly 
grapple  with  the  enemy.  After  much  pressure,  and  many  en- 
treaties, the  Saint  yielded.  With  tears  gathering  to  his  eyes  — 
tears,  he  said,  which  he  was  unable  to  suppress — he  consented  to 
make  the  dangerous  venture.  When  his  time  approached,  he  set 
out,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  Sens,  without  having  made  the 
slightest  preparation  to  meet  his  adversary.  As  if  convinced  that, 
humanly  speaking,  in  a  mere  trial  of  logical  dexterity,  he  would 
be  worsted,  he  turned  his  mind  to  a  higher  power  than  human 
artfulness,  and  continued  saying  over  and  over  the  words : — "  Take 
no  thought  how  or  what  to  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that 
hour ; "  *  and  "  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not  fear  what  man 
can  do  to  me."  f  Abelard  put  his  trust  in  reason.  Bernard  found 
his  stay  in  God  alone. 

The  Archbishop  had  selected   a   day  for  the  Council,  which 

*Matt.  X.,  19.  t  Ps.,CXVII.,  6. 
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would,  of  itself,  attract  a  vast  multitude  into  the  Episcopal  City. 
The  Cathedral  of  the  Province  of  Paris  was  famous  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  treasures,  and  for  a  valuable  collection  of  the  relics  of 
the  saints.  On  the  Octave  day  of  Pentecost,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  clergy,  with  great  ceremonial,  in  presence  of  a  large  con- 
course of  Bishops  and  priests,  and  before  a  vast  congregation,  to 
expose  the  relics  for  public  adoration.  This  year,  had  the  case  of 
Abelard  never  been  heard  of,  the  assembly  would  have  been 
greater  than  usual.  Louis  VII.,  who,  though  an  indifferent  states- 
man, was  certainly  an  ardent  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of  the 
martyrs,  had  signified  his  intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 
His  presence  with  his  lords,  soldiers,  and  attendants  would  have 
filled  the  city.  How  great,  then,  would  be  the  throng,  when — 
added  to  the  stream  of  worshippers  who  came  to  pray  before  the 
great  altar  of  the  Cathedral — another  stream,  larger  and  noisier, 
of  doctors,  clerks,  and  students,  of  Archdeacons,  and  Priors  and 
Abbots,  of  barons,  and  knights,  and  men  at  arms,  swelled  the 
general  flood  ? 

It  would  have  been  worth  while  to  have  looked  on  that  vast 
Cathedral,  as  gradually  it  seemed  to  attract  half  the  city  within 
its  walls ;  or  to  have  watched  that  gorgeous  pageant  slowly  enter- 
ing the  great  doorway,  out  of  the  light  of  day,  into  the  gloom  of 
that  mighty  nave,  towards  tapers  that  made  misty  halos  round 
the  shrines  of  the  saints — humble  priest  in  dalmatic  or  cope, 
broidered  with  silver  and  green  and  fleur-de-lis,  and  learned  doc- 
tors with  cap  and  ring,  and  stately  Abbots  in  simple  attire;  next 
the  pious  King  with  his  regal  crown  and  his  velvet  robes,  and  his 
gala  lords;  then  Bishops  and  Archbishops  two  and  two,  with 
vestments  woven  with  lions  and  dragons,  and  gaudy  with  blos- 
soms and  pearls,  and  massive  with  gold  and  with  gems,  with 
dazzling  mitre,  and  solemn  crosier,  and  sparkling  cross,  and 
measured  step,  passing  slowly  in — then  the  clouding  incense,  and 
the  bursting  song,  and  the  clangour  of  arms,  and  the  breathless 
stillness,  as  all  bow  down — from  king  to  peasant — before  priceless 
caskets  holding  the  bodies  of  the  saints.* 

And,  in  the  midst  of  this  great  function,  doubtless  many  minds 
were  distracted  with  the  thought,  "  How  different  this  from  the 
coming  meeting  in  S.  Stephen's !  Bernard  will  be  there,  Abelard 
will  be  there,  so  will  the  Bishops,  so  will  the  King — how  will  it 
end  ?•" 

Preparations  had  already  been  made   for   the   sitting   of  the 

*  It  might  appear  that  this  description  is  hardly  to  the  point.  It  is  given  to  bring  before 
the  inind,  once  during  these  volumes,  the  fact  of  the  influence  of  gorgeous  ceremonials  during 
the  thirteenth  century.  For  the  costumes  of  the  period,  and  th.e  style  of  vestments  used  on 
these  occasions — such  as  enter  into  the  description  above — see  Fr.  Bock's  learned  Oeschichte  der 
Liturgisdien  Gewander  des  Mittelalters,  B.  II.    Bonn,  1866. 
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Council.  Crowds  began  to  press  round  the  great  door  of  S. 
Stephen's.  Soon  Bishops  and  Barons,  and  high  dignitaries  began 
to  assemble,  and  were  arranged  in  their  yarious  orders.  There 
was  the  King  on  his  throne.  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chartres,  legate 
of  the  Holy  See,  famed  for  the  equity  and  moderation  of  his  judg- 
ment, presided.  On  either  side  were  ranged  the  Archbishops, 
and  Bishops,  who  were  to  consult,  to  give  judgment,  to  define. 
There  sat  Archbishop  Henry,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  a  secu- 
lar and  independent  spirit,  who  was  held  in  suspicion  by  the  Court 
of  Rome.  Then  came  his  suffragans  :  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Auxerre, 
a  contrast  in  every  way  to  his  Metropolitan,  an  austere  and 
venerable  man,  who,  seven -and-twenty  years  before,  abandoning 
the  world,  had  followed  S.  Bernard — with  Avhose  eyes  he  still  con- 
tinued to  see,  and  with  whose  ears  he  still  continued  to  hpar — 
into  the  solitude  of  Citeaux  ;  Elias,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who,  eiglit 
years  later,  according  to  report,  was  disgraced  by  a  Council  similar 
to  the  one  at  which  he  was  now  assisting;  Otto,  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
his  companion  in  misfortune  ;  and  Manasses  II.,  Bishop  of  Meaux, 
of  whom  history  is  silent.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  Avas 
Sampson,  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  Avas  hated  by  the  King, 
protected  by  St.  Bernard,  and  finally  deprived  of  his  pallium  by 
the  Pope.  He  brought  with  him  three  suffragans:  Alvise,  Bishop 
of  Arras,  Suger's  brother,  once  Abbot  of  Auchin,  and  a  man  of 
considerable  energy  and  ability;  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Chalons,  who, 
while  Abbot  of  S.  Metard,  had  treated  Abelard  with  the  tender- 
ness of  a  friend,  when,  beside  himself  with  shame  and  despair,  he 
had  been  committed  to  that  solitude  hy  the  Council  of  Soissons; 
and  Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Soissons,  once  master  of  Grosvin,  the  im- 
placable enemy  of  Abelard,  himself  his  rival  in  dialectics,  and  a 
companion  of  S.  Bernard  in  his  mission  into  Aquitaine.  Besides 
these,  many  Abbots,  religious,  masters  in  theology,  and  learned 
men,  of  whom  history  does  not  hand  down  the  names,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend.  Knights,  and  Barons,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  Avho  could  make  good  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears, 
petitioned  to  be  present.  Amongst  them  was  Theobald,  Count 
Palatine  of  Champagne,  famous  for  his  princely  charities,  and  the 
Count  of  Nevers,  a  pattern  of  Christian  piety,  who,  a  few  years 
later,  exchanged  the  gay  tunic  and  mantle  of  a  man  of  pleasure 
for  the  rough  sack  and  shaven  head  of  a  Carthusian.  Besides 
these,  crowds  of  itinerant  lecturers  and  intellectual  quacks,,  with 
hundreds  of  famished  students  from  Paris,  and  people  from  the 
neighbourhood,  mustered  strongly  in  the  body  of  the  Church. 

It  can  be  imagined  how  all  eyes  turned  on  S.  Bernard,  as  he  ad- 
yanced,  in  the  white  wool  of  Citeaux,  to  take  his  place  in  the 
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assembly.  A  searching  scrutiny  might  have  detected,  in  the  mild 
majesty  of  the  careworn  face,  lines  of  suffering  and  marks  of  tears. 
There  was  something  sadly  awful  in  that  noble  forehead,  in  the 
classic  turn  of  those  sensitive  lips,  in  the  glance  of  those  piercing 
eyes,  and  in  the  movement  of  that  slight  frame  wasted  with  long 
vigil,  with  terrific  penance,  with  a  burning  love  of  the  House  of 
Grod,  and  with  the  ceaseless  friction  of  a  laborious  life.  This  was 
he,  Avho,  when  a  child,  had  seen  Jesus,  had  been  visited  by  angels, 
had  multiplied  bread,  and  had  lifted  the  dead  to  life. 

And  now  Abelard,  with  his  black  Benedictine  robe  contrasting 
ominously  with  the  white  wool  of  the  Cistercian,  was  making  his 
way  up  the  church.  Many  at  the  lower  end  of  the  nave  were  per- 
sonally known  to  him.  Amongst  others,  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  his 
old  friend,  a  man  of  powerful  mind,  and  a  thorough-going  ration- 
alist.. In  passing  him,  Abelard  whispered  in  his  ear  these  pro- 
phetic words  of  Horace  : — 

"  Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet."  * 

Abelard  was  not  alone.  He  was  preceded  by  his  famous  disciple, 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  was  generous  enough 
to  stand  by  his  master  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  around  him 
buzzed,  as  usual,  a  swarm  of  his  gay  disciples,  who  were  looking 
forward  with  intense  delight  to  the  issue  of  the  day — to  the  vic- 
tory, which  they  took  for  granted  their  master  would  achieve  over 
the  malignant  assailants  of  his  orthodoxy,  tlie  implacable  enemies 
of  his  fame. 

But  there  were  other  faces  that  wore  expressions  very  different 
from  delight.  The  people  of  Sens  had  been  taught  from  child- 
hood to  detest  heresy.  And  eyes  Avhich  gazed  with  awe  on  the 
saintly  Cistercian,  fired  up  with  indignation,  as  they  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  terrible  enemy  of  the  Church.  Those  who  would 
eagerly  press  forward  to  kiss  the  hem  of  Bernard's  garment,  shrank 
from  Abelard,  as  from  a  curse.  Though  in  his  sixtieth  year,  with 
a  frame  worn  by  the  ceaseless  chafing  of  a  restless  and  turbulent 
spirit,  though  bearing  in  his  bosom  the  embers  of  a  passion  that 
had  been  his  bane — still,  the  manly  beauty  of  that  countenance 
was  not  entirely  effaced,  and  there  was  something  in  the  elastic 
independence  of  his  carriage  which  spoke  of  that  self-control, 
which  is  learnt  in  the  face  of  great  assemblies,  and  is  perfected  by 
practice  and  success.  It  was  not  so  much  the  grace  of  God,  as  an 
inward  consciousness  of  power,  the  pride  of  life,  and  the  strength 
of  fame. 

A  man  of  far  less  keen  sensibilities  than  Abelard  would  have 

*  Ep.  L,  18,  84,  ed.  Delpliin. 
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perceived,  at  a  glance,  that  the  current  had  set  dead  against  him. 
That  the  people  should  loathe  him,  was  to  be  expected.  '  They 
had  never  been  carried  away  by  his  triumphs  in  Paris.  They  had 
lived  in  a  cathedral  town;  and  had  learnt  to  look  upon  a  teacher 
of  unsound  doctrine  with  unmixed  dislike.  And,  as  to  the  Bishops, 
some  had  been  his  rivals,  not  to  say  his  enemies:  others  had 
taught  almost  the  reverse  of  his  system  on  the  great  question  of 
the  day.  The  Legate  was  constitutionally  prudent;  and  nothing 
is  so  trying  to  a  prudent  man  as  the  unregulated  vagaries  of 
genius.  Others,  again,  shocked  by  Abelard's  unchristian  spirit, 
would  feel  little  compassion  for  his  misfortunes.  All,  probably, 
would  experience  some  satisfaction  in  breaking  his  inlluence,  put- 
ting an  end  to  his  agitations,  and  in  reducing  him  to  silence. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  church,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
King,  and  carried  them  along  the  line  of  mitres,  they  were  dis- 
tracted by  a  movement  amongst  the  Fathers.  It  was  S.  Bernard. 
He  was  making  his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  He  held 
a  scroll  in  his  hand.  It  contained  the  heresies  gathered  out  of 
Abelard's  Theology.  He  came  forward,  and  with  his  clear  voice, 
deliberately  read  them  out  in  order.  He  then  fastened  his  calm 
eyes  on  his  antagonist,  and  Avith  a  tone  of  authority  informed 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  that  he  might  choose  out  of 
three  courses : — to  defend  the  propositions;  to  amend  them;  or 
to  deny  they  were  his.  There  was  a  moment's  pause.  In  an  in- 
stant all  eyes  were  turned  on  Abelard,  and  the  pulses  of  that 
assembly  quickened  whilst  waiting,  though  for  a  moment,  for  the 
first  sounds  of  that  well-known  voice,  which  had  rung  out  the 
issues  of  many  a  victory  in  the  arena  of  intellectual  strife. 

Abelard  spoke  :  "  I  will  noc  answer  the  Cistercian,"  he  exclaimed 
— "  I  appeal  from  the  Council  to  the  See  of  Eome." 

The  assembly  was  speechless  with  astonishment.  The  Bishops 
looked  at  each  other  in  blank  surprise.  And  men  had  hardly 
recovered  from  the  shock,  when  they  were  conscious  that  Abelard 
had  turned  his  back  upon  King,  Legates,  and  Bishops,  and, 
followed  by  his  wondering  disciples,  had  left  the  church. 

The  rest  of  Abelard's  history,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  soon 
told.  The  Council  condemned  his  doctrines,  but  since  he  had 
appealed  from  it  to  Rome,  his  person  was  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Holy  See.  Peter  the  Venerable — whose  gentle  heart  could  not 
bear  to  see  any  one  in  misfortune,  and  who  loved  Abelard  very 
tenderly,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  great  gifts  and  generous  nature 
— consoled  him  as  well  as  he  Avas  able,  and  persuaded  him  to  retire 
into  a  monastery,  away  from  strife,  and  to  end  his  days  in  peace. 
Whether  it  was  the  sharp  trial  he  had  gone  through  in  opposing  a 
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Saint,  or  the  soothing  influence  of  his  venerable  and  loving  friend, 
or  the  light  of  grace,  working  as  it  could  work,  in  his  fierce  rest- 
less mind,  or  all  these  together,  which  is  most  probable — whatever 
was  the  cause — Abelard's  pride  was  broken;  his  heart  sought  for 
rest ;  he  saw  he  had  done  wrong — that  reason  becomes  a  brutal 
power  when  it  strives  against  Divine  faith,  and  that,  though  man's 
intelligence  is  a  glorious  thing,  its  glory  is  only  preserved  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross,  and  in  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Crucified.  He  made  his  reconciliation  with  S.  Bernard.  Reason 
submits,  and  bows  down,  and  strikes  its  breast,  and  cries  out 
peccavi,  before  the  calm,  stern  majesty  of  authority;  and  Abelard, 
having  shown  to  the  world  how  brilliant  can  be  the  aberrations 
of  the  human  mind,  proves  at  the  same  time  how  worthless  they 
can  be,  and  how  the  most  gifted  of  men,  at  last,  has  to  make  his 
submission  to  a  power  greater  than  any  creature's — to  the  voice 
and  command  of  Truth  speaking  with  authority.  S.  Bernard,  in 
his  serene,  yet  severe  meekness,  receiving  the  broken  and  repent- 
ant Prince  of  ^Dialecticians,  and,  then,  lifting  him  up  in  love  and 
hopefulness,  is  but  a  picture  of  the  ultimate  issue  of  all  fair 
contests  between  the  spirit  of  rationalism  and  irreverence,  when 
it  has  the  hardihood  to  cross  weapons  with  the  spirit  of  reverence 
and  authority. 

Abelard  not  only  made  his  peace  with  the  grave  Cistercian,  but 
also  with  the  Pope.  And  it  was  not  Avithout  great  self-humiliation 
that  he  confessed  to  those  against  whom,  before,  he  had  so  contemp- 
tuously and  proudly  spoken,  that  he  had  set  greater  store,  in  his 
past  days  of  vanity,  on  being  "  a  second  Aristotle,"  than  on  being 
a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Nor  was  Abelard  the  man  to  be  converted  by  halves.  Spirits 
like  his,  when  they  enter  into  any  career,  throw  themselves  into 
it  with  ardour — with  an  elan  and  an  impetuonsity  which  belong 
to  high  and  noble  natures.  Having  dismissed  all  vain,  rebellious 
thoughts,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  commune  with  the  unseen 
world — to  live  to  God,  and  to  prepare  to  meet  Him.  Peter  the 
Venerable  was  deeply  touched  on  seeing  this  once  proud  philo- 
sopher, a  man  who  had  been  so  run  after  and  courted,  give  him- 
self up,  like  a  little  child,  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life,  desir- 
ing to  be  forgotten  by  all,  save  by  Christ,  and  His  Blessed  Mother. 
Speaking  of  how  humble  he  was,  and  how  poor,  Peter  says,  that 
there  never  was  greater  nakedness  in  S.  Martin,  or  more  humility 
in  S.  Germanus,  than  in  him. 

Yes :  it  is  a  strange,  and,  I  may  say,  an  awful  change — looking 
upon  it  through  the  distance  even  of  so  many  years — which  the 
whole  being  of  a  man  undergoes,  when  the  bonds  of  pride  and  self- 
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sufficiency,  and  the  blindness  produced  by  mere  human  talent,  are 
all  swept  away;  and  just,  good,  beautiful,  in  a  word,  DiVme  autho- 
rity assumes  their  place,  and  gives  to  the  soul  that  freedom  and  elas- 
ticity with  which  Christ  has  made  man  free.  The  very  furniture 
of  the  little  cell  in  which  Abelard  prayed,  and  penanced  himself, 
speaks  of  the  power  of  Christian  truth.  All  he  had  was  a  poor 
crucifix,  a  wooden  candlestick,  a  hard  pallet,  a  rough  table,  and  one 
chair.  His  library,  'iiot  Aristotle  and  Plato,  not  human  reason — 
though  in  its  place  it  is  bright  and  good, — but  the  Scriptures,  and 
some  treatises  of  the  Fathers.  His  very  expression,  his  gait,  his 
bearing,  the  subjects  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  on  his  lips,  were 
the  reverse  of  what  they  had  been  before.  His  manner  was  that 
of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  brother  in  the  community.  When 
charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  instructions,  what  were  the  topics 
on  which  he  loved  to  dwell  ?  Ever  on  these  two  points :  on 
Divine  humility ;  and  on  the  nothingness  of  human  things. 

Thus  he  lived,  fixed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unseen,  and 
here  he  found  peace  of  soul.  After  a  long  search,  he  came  upon 
the  priceless  pearl,  wliich  so  many  seek  after  with  feverish  hearts, 
but  never  find.  But  he  found  it,  though  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  he  kept  it  too. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  realization  of  his  dreams.  At- 
tacked with  a  cutaneous  disorder,  the  Abbot,  by  the  advice  of 
physicians,  sent  him  for  change  of  air  to  the  Priory  of  S.  Mar- 
cellus,  near  Chalons-sur-Saone,  which  was  only  four  leagues  from 
Cluny.  But  the  keenness  of  the  air,  though  it  appeared  for  a 
time  to  brace  him  up,  in  reality  aggravated  his  complaint.  He 
was  seized  with  fever,  and  he  felt  the  final  change  coming  over 
him.  He  prepared  with  gentle  meekness,  and  humble  courage  for 
the  great  transition,  and  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  April,  114:2, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  him, 
after  describing  the  multiplicity  of  his  knowledge,  and  his  genius, 
adds : — 

"  Sed  tunc  magis  omnia  vicit 
Cum  Cluniacensem  monachum  moremque  professus, 
Ad  Christi  veram  transivit  Philosophiam."* 

*  It  runs  thus : — 

"  Galloi-um  Socrates,  Plato  maximus  Hesperiarum 
Noster  Aristoteles,  Logicis  quicumque  fueiunt 
Aut  par,  aut  raelior,  studiorum  cognitus  Orbl 
Priuceps,  iugeuio  varius,  subtilis  et  acer. 
Omnia  vi  superans  rationis,  et  arte  loquendi 
Abselardus  erat :  sed  tunc  magis  omnia  vicit 
Cum  Cluniacensem  nionacln  iii  moremque  professus, 
Ad  Cliristi  veram  transivit  r.iilosopiiiam. 
In  qua  longaeve  bene  complens  ultima  vitse, 
Pliilosopliis  quandoque  bonis  se  counumerandum 
Spem  dedit,  undeuas  Maio  revocante  caleiidas." 

(Abajl.  Opi).,  p.  103.    Migne.) 
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Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  brilliant  rationalist  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Man  is  little  more  after  all,  than  a  child  crying  to 
God  for  light;  and  he  finds  his  true  satisfaction  in  practices  of  hu 
niility  and  self-denial.  The  Platonic  element  in  the  mind  of 
Abelard,  his  connection  with  monasticism  from  the  first,  and  his 
unwillingness  obstinately  to  stand  against  authority,  brought  him, 
after  a  stormy  voyage,  safe  to  port.* 

In  fact,  the  same  old  error  becomes,  at  different  times,  incarnate 
in  various  forms,  and  has  to  be  fought  Avith  almost  the  same 
weapons.  If  there  are  Abelards  and  rationalism  on  the  one  side, 
there  are  always  to  be  found  S.  Bernards  and  monasticism  on  the 
other. 

*  The  similarity  between  Socrates  and  Abelard  is  very  striking.  Both  were  founders  of 
schools.  The  former,  of  the  Attic  philosophy:  the  latter,  of  the  conceptiialistio.  and  rationalis- 
tic philosophy.  Abelard  made  lecturiuK  on  truth  the  business  of  his  life ;  Socrates  was  a  so- 
phist by  profession.  The  corapauioiis  of  Socrates  could  tiud  no  one  with  whom  they  could  com- 
pare him  ;  Abelard  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  iu  the  gifts  they  admired  most.  Socrates 
was  renowned  for  captivating  all  who  appi'oaehed  him,  by  his  extraordinary  powers  ;  personal 
fascinatiou  is  one  of  the  most  singular  features  in  the  character  of  Abelard.'  Socrates  loved  in- 
tellectual combat,  and  was  famed  for  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  his  method  ;  Abelard  was 
never  happy  save  when  breaking  a  lance  with  some  opponent,  and  simplicity  was  the  special 
charm  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  which  drew  those  crowds  of  scliolars  round  his  chair. 
Both  men  were  remarkable  for  dialectical  adroitness,  and  for  a  certain  vein  of  humour  which 
ran  through  their  expositions.  Both  men  had  ardent  friends  ;  both  men  had  deadly  enemies. 
If  Aristophanes  saw  in  Socrates  an  enemy  to  tradition,  and  a  corrupter  of  the  niincl  of  youth 
through  his  method  of  universal  doubt,  S.  Bernard  saw  iu  Abelard  an  enemy  who  was  doing  a 
like  injury  with  respect  to  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church.  And  here  I  drop  the  compar- 
ison, which  might  be  pursued  still  further  were  it  necessary. 
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PAKT    I. 

The  contest  of  William  of  Champeaux  and  Abelard,  the  energy 
of  the  ascetic  Saint  Bernard,  and  the  quiet  and  steady  orthodoxy 
of  Anselni  of  Laou,  naturally  carry  the  mind  from  individuals  to 
schools.  Did  William  of  Champeaux  leave  his  mark  ?  Did  the 
brilliant  rationalism  of  Abelard  die  with  his  death  ?  What  be- 
came of  the  learned  and  despised  Anselm  of  Laon  ?  Did  these 
men,  in  a  word,  form  schools,  aud  were  their  principles  embodied 
in  systems,  which  held  their  own,  and  fought  their  way  in  a 
later  age  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  finds  its  simplest  and  best  solu- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  institute  established  by  William  of 
Champeaux,  wheu,  abandoning  his  Professor's  chair,  he  dedicated 
himself  to  God  in  religious  life,  and  founded  the  celebrated  school 
of  S.  Victor.  ■  Around  this  school,  rationalism  and  pantheism 
floated.  This  was  the  stronghold  too  of  monastic  theology. 
Here  Hugh,  and  Eichard,  and  Adam  were  educated ;  and  here  the 
famous  Lombard  prepared  the  way  for  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
To  treat,  then,  of  the  school  of  William  of  Champeaux,  will  be 
to  carry  the  reader  down  in  a  straight  line  to  the  teaching  of 
S.  Thomas. 

The  school  of  S.  Victor,  from  a  mean  beginning,  grew  speedily 
to  importance,  and  was  singularly  favoured  by  Popes,  Kings,  and 
Bishops.  William  of  Champeaux,  who  had  buried  himself  in  its 
seclusion  after  his  contest  with  Abelard,  and  who,  with  five  com- 
panions, had  taken  the  habit  of  Saint  Augustine,  became  Prior ; 
but  on  being  made  Bishop,  left  his  hermitage,  to  do  battle  with 
the  world.  Gilduin,  a  Parisian — one  of  the  few  Parisians  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  midde  ages — William's  favourite 
disciple,  was  first  Abbot.*  Gilduin  had  acquired  so  high  a  fame 
for  sancitity,  that  Louis  VI.  selected  him  for  his  director.     From 

V  . 

*  S.  Victor's  -was  raised  to  an  Abbey  in  1113,  by  Louis  VI.,  the  same  year  in  which  William 
became  Bieliop  of  Cb^lons-sur-Marue.  ' 
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this  period,  S.  Victor's  made  rapid  advances  in  prosperity.  The 
King,  with  princely  magnificence,  enriched  the  Canons  Avith  large 
grants  of  lands,  and  prebends.  He  declared  that  he  thus  freed 
them  from  anxiety  in  order  that  they  might,  without  solicitude, 
dedicate  their  minds  entirely  to  study,  and  their  hearts  entirely  to 
praying  for  him  and  France.  Pascal  II.  confirmed  their  founda- 
tion. The  King  lavished  more  favours.  Henry  had  a  son,  who 
became  a  religious,  and  imitated  his  father's  generosity.  Theobald, 
Archdeacon  ■  of  Paris  (1133),  left  them  some  valuable  volumes. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  offered  them  stalls  in  his  Cathedral,  and, 
what  they  no  doubt  equally  appreciated,  allowed  them  the  run  of 
a  portion  of  the  river  for  fishing,  and  a  mill  situated  on  its  banks, 
to  grind  their  corn;  Avhilst  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Paris  pre- 
sented them  with  a  serviceable  farm.  Obizon,  the  Eoyal  Physician, 
gave  them  his  books,  and  joined  the  Order.  Arnulf,  Bishop  of 
Lisieux,  the  Deacon  James,  the  Canons  John  Lombard,  and  Francis 
D'Ast,  added  greatly  to  the  Library,  not  counting  the  later  gifts 
of  Adam,  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Gervase,  and  Cardinal  Halgrin  (1236). 
Bishop  Stephen  left  them  his  Library,*  Queen  Blanche  presented 
a  magnificent  Bible,  and  the  King,  not  satisfied  with  all  he  had 
done  for  them  when  living,  bequeathed  two  thousand  livres,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  forty  of  their  Abbeys,  at  his  death.  In  return, 
the  Canons  offered  Mass  daily  for  his  Majesty,  feasted  a  beggar 
daily  in  his  name,  and,  on  the  recurrence  of  his  anniversary, 
clothed  one  poor  man  from  head  to  foot,  and  regaled  an  hundred 
of  his  fortunate  companions  on  bread  and  meat,  and  wine. 

In  1138,  S.  Victor  formed  a  considerable  congregation.  The 
reputation  of  the  Canons  Eegular,  for  sanctity  and  learning, 
spread  with  rapidity.  Innocent  II.  praised  them  to  the  skies,  and 
bishops  were  glad  to  entice  into  their  jurisdiction  men,  who,  in- 
stead of  using  their  influence  to  undermine  authority,  had  been 
known  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  its  defence.  On  the  death  of 
Gilduin  the  Canons  possessed  as  many  as  forty-four  houses,  and 
are  said  to  have  given  seven  Cardinals,  two  Archbishops,  six 
Bishops,  besides  fifty-four  Abbots  to  the  Church.f 

Their  rule  was  an  imitation  of  S.  Benedict's.  They  lived  on 
legumes,  were  never  permitted  to  touch  meat,  seldom  saw  fish, 
and  were  never  allowed  to  ask  for  it.  They  rose  at  midnight,  and 
walked  to  the  church,  preceded  by  a  blazing  torch.     Contempla- 

*  Stephen  de  Senlis,  sixty-seventh  Bishop  of  Paris,  left  his  dis;nity  and  joined  the  convent, 
and  was  buried  in  tlie  clioir.    His  epitaph  makes  mention  of  liis  i}ooks : — 
"  Hicjacet  inter  oves  Stephaiiua,  qui  Parisiensis 
Extltit  Ecclesiie  pastor,  et  Imjus  ovis. 
Hanc  inopeui,  parvamque,  uovamque,  pius  pater  auxit, 
Extulit,  ornavit  rebus,  honore,  llbris." 
In  1790,  the  library  of  S.  Victor  had  :i4,000  volumes,  and  1,800  MSS. 

t  EUe  fut  si  f^conde,  et  il  en  sortit  taut  de  rejettous,  que,  s'^tant  6tendus  sur  la  montagne 
voisine,  ils  forniferent  ce  que,  dans  le  siiicle  suivaut,  on  appella  rUniversit6.    (Le  Beuf,  p.  66.) 
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tion,  and  manual  labour,  occupied  their  time.  The  more  skilful 
were  set  to  copy  books,  which  they  did  with  reverence,  and 
regarded  it  as  an  honourable  service.  They  remembered  how 
Holy  Fulgentius,  and  Dunstan,  and  Anselm,  and  Alcuin,  and 
Lanfranc  had  plied  the  pen,  and  collated  texts  before  them,  and 
how  the  glory  of  Charlemagne  himself  would  not  have  been  so 
bright  had  he  not,  witli  his  own  royal  hand,  written  out  the  Holy 
Gospel.  Strictest  silence  was  observed  in  the  Scriptorium,  which 
to  be  removed  from  all  distraction,  was  situated  out  of  the  mon- 
astery, but  within  the  Enclosure.  The  Superior,  and  the  librarian 
who  directed  the  work  in  detail,  were  alone  permitted  to  enter 
here.  The  writers  were  carefully  chosen  by  the  Abbot  himself, 
and  no  one  was  suffered  to  walk  about  the  room,  whilst  the  rest 
were  transcribing.  It  was  thus,  under  strict  rule,  that  holy  men, 
who  had  abandoned  the  world  without,  with  skilful,  unwearying 
industry,  in  peaceful  stillness,  in  course  of  time,  formed  valuable 
libraries,  such  as  those  of  York,  Bee,  S.  Gall,  Corby,  Eheims,  and 
Tontenelle.* 

The  Canons  were  excessively  generous  to  the^poor;  and  needy 
students — boys  who  had  travelled  to  Paris  from  the  provinces,  or 
perhaps  from  far-distant  countries,  and  who  had  little  knowledge 
of  the  city,  no  experience  and  scanty  means — were  hospitably 
received,  lodged,  fed,  and  taught  by  them.f  James  de  Vitry  com- 
pares S.  Victor's  to  the  Pool  of  Probatica,  by  bathing  in  whose 
healing  waters,  the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  withered,  regained 
sight,  and  soundness,  and  strength.  We  read  of  the  Prior  of  our 
own  S.  Alban's  thanking  the  Prior  of  S.  Victor's,  for  his  kindness 
to  his  little  brother ;  and  of  a  certain  Roman  nobleman  thanking 
the  good  Canons,  for  their  courtesy  to  Master  Hugh. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  S.  Bernard,  who  delighted  in 
this  convent,  who  was  its  founder's  dear  familiar  friend,  and  who 
imparted  to  it  a  portion  of  his  mystic  spirit,  that  Peter  Lombard, 
who  afterwards  exercised  so  wide  an  influence,  came  to  S.  Victor's 
to  be  educated. 

Not  only  the  needy,  but  the  rich  and  noble,  loved  to  bide  under 
the  same  roof  with  these  laborious  men.  Men  of  all  nations 
joined  the  Canons  Eegular.  Many  bishops  resigned  their  Sees  to 
join  the  convent.    We  read  of  our  own  countrymen  becoming 

*  A  library  could  soon  be  made  by  diligent  transcribers,  at  least,  if  it  be  true  that  Mauius 
liapi  copied  a  thousand  volumes  in  less  than  fifty  years,  and  another  monk  in  Austria  wrote  so 
many  that  they  were  almost  too  heavy  for  a  waggon  and  six  horses.  At  S.  Victor's  they  kept 
paid  copyists  also,  whose  labours  did  much  towards  enriching  the  library.  Tliey  were  support- 
ed out  of  the  funds  of  the  monastery.  How  beautiful  are  the  words  that  were  used  in  the  sol- 
emn benediction  of  the  Scriptoi'ium  of  monasteries: — "  Benedicere  digneris  Domine,  hoc  scrip- 
torium famulorum  tuorum  et  omnes  habitantes  in  eo." 

t  In  the  thirteenth  century  they  let  poor  scholars  have  books  to  study — a  thing  not  heard 
of  atS.  Gerniain-des-Pr(5s  and  S.  Genevifeve.  In  the  necrology,  it  is  written  more  thau  ouce — 
e,g.,  "Gervasii  .  .  .  qui  dedit  nobis  libros  glosatos  .  .  .  hos  omnes  libros  dedit  ad  usum 
claustralium  ^tpauperum  sckolarium."    (Franklin,  v.  I.,  p.  153.) 
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Canons — of  Englishmen  being  elected  Priors,  and  even  Abbots.* 
When  William  of  Champeanx  opened  the  school,  one  of  his  first 
pupils  was  a  young  noble  of  the  Counts  of  Blankemberg,  named 
Keinard,  who  had  been  sent  from  Saxony  to  Paris  to  study  nnder  this 
celebrated  man.  Reinard  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety 
and  parts,  and  became  one  of  his  mastei-'s  favourite  disciples. 
Having  finished  his  course  with  credit,  he  returned  to  Saxony, 
and  was  raised  to  the  Episcopate  as  Bishop  of  Halberstadt.  Al- 
most his  first  act  was  to  invite  the  Canons  to  his  diocese,  hoping 
that  their  example  would  tend  to  restore  discipline,  and  that  their 
holiness  and  learning  would  help  the  cause  of  piety  and  truth. 
They  settled  at  Hamerleve,  and  dedicated  this  Convent  to  S.  Pan- 
cratius.  From  the  charter  of  its  foundation,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  concourse  of  scholars  flocked  to  their  schools,  and  that  it 
soon  became  the  centre  of  considerable  intellectual  activity  in 
Saxony.  Naturally  enough,  the  Bishop  recommended  his  favourite 
place  of  education  to  his  brother.  He  asked  the  father  of  little 
Hugh,  his  nephew,  to  send  the  boy  to  be  brought  up  by  the 
Canons.  He  consented;  and  it  is  evident  on  reading  Hugh's 
"  Didascalia,"  with  what  interest  the  little  lad  took  to  his  books, 
and  how  his  ingenuity,  his  sagacity,  and  his  lively  fantasy,  gave 
tokens  of  that  future  greatness  with  which  he  afterwards  surprised 
the  world.  Here  it  was  that,  in  his  leisure  moments,  he  loved  to 
take  out  his  instrument,  and  charm  his  ear  with  sweet  harmonies, 
exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  it  soothed 
the  senses.  Here  it  was  that  he  passed  whole  nights  in  watch- 
ing and  wondering  at  the  stars.f  So  attached  did  he  become  to 
his  professors,  and  so  pronounced  was  his  bent  for  monastic  life, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  displeasure  of  his  parents,  he  determined  to 
dedicate  his  soul  to  Cod,  and  embraced  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine. 
But  political  and  religious  disturbances,  under  Henry  IV.,  obliged 

*  John  of  Toulouse  mentions  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal  men  : — "  William  de  Cham- 
peaux;  Gilduin;  Thomas,  deuxieiue  piieur;  Andre,  Adam  et  Hnjiues  de  Saint-Victor ;  Elienne, 
Maurice  et  Eudes  de  Sully ;  Adenulfe  d' Auagui ;  Bernard,  arcliidiacre  ;  Obizon;  Yves  et  Pierre 
de  Saint- Victor;  Ungues,  cardinal  et  le<;at  en  Anglete.rre  (1184);  Tliierry,  6veque  d'Amara  en 
Norv^ge;  Arnoul  de  Lisieux.;  Alexis,  neveu  d' Alexandre  III.  et  cardinal;  Estienne  de  Bourges; 
Henri,  archevtSque  d'Ydrunte  en  Norv(5ge;  Geolfroy  de  Poissy,  6veque  de  Meatix;  Etienne 
D'Orleans,  6veque  de  Tournay;  Pierre  Couiestor;  Pierre  de  Poitiers;  Achard,  Uarin,  Absalon, 
Jean,  Guillaunie  de  Saint  L6.  Pierre  Le  Due,  abbes  de  Saint-Victor;  Endes,  premier  abbe  de 
Sainte-Geuevieve ;  Leonius  :  Robert  de  Flamesbure  ;  Godefroy  et  Richard,  sous-prieurs  de  Saint- 
Victor;  Jeau  Bouiu,  Parisien;  Girard  de  Grandrille.  doyeu  de  Beauvais  ;  Pierre  de  Conde  aum6- 
nier  de  Philippe  le  Bel ;  Jean  de  Montholoii ;  le  president  Leniaistre;  Jeau  Pastoureau,  presi- 
dent de  la  Cour  desconiptes:  Pierre  des  Bones,  cbanoine  de  Troyes,  tc."  (See  Franklin  Les 
Ancknnes  Bibliotheques  des  Paris,  Tom.  /.,  p.  158.) 

t  See  how  full  of  sweetness  and  unction  is  the  Erudit.  Didascal.,  Lib.  VII.,  vol.  II.,  p.  811,  ar!4. 
For  example,  cap.  IV.,  De  eariimdem  Icreaturarum']  pulchritudine,  "  Quamvis  niultis  ac  variis  modis 
creaturarum  pulchritudo  perfecta  sit,  quatuor  tameu  prrecipue  sunt,  in  quibus  earumdem  de- 
cor cousistit.  Hoc  est  in  situ,  in  motu,  in  specie,  in  qualitate.  Quse  quidem  quis  investigare 
Bufficeret,  mirabilem  iu  eis  sapientise  Dei  lucem  iuveniret.  Et  lioc  utiuara  ego  tani  possem  sub- 
tiliter  perspicere.  tam  competenter  eiiarrare,  quani  possum  ardentei;  diligere.  Delectat  enim 
me  quia  ralde  dulce  et  jucundnm  est  de  his  rebus  frequenter  agere,  ubi  simul  et  ratione  erudi- 
tur  seusus  et  suavitate  delectatnr  animus,  et  lemulatioue  excitatur  aflfectns,ita  ut  cum  Psal- 
mista  stupeamus,  et  adniirautes  elamemus:  Quam  magniflcata,  sunt  opera  tua,  Domine  !  Omnia 
in  sapicntia  fecisti  {Psal.  CIII.);  et  alibi:  Delectasti  mc  in  factura  tua,  etin  operibus  mauuum  tua.rum 
exuUabo.  Quam  magniflcata  sunt  opera  tua,  Domine  !  nimis  profundce  factcB  sunt  cogitaiiones  turn.  Vvr 
insipiens  nan  cognuscet,  et  stultius  non  intelUget  luec."     {Psal.  XCI.,p.  814.) 
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him  to  abandon  the  home  of  his  adoption.  His  nncle,  the  Bishop, 
advised  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  himself  had  spent  so  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  days,  and  to  drink  in  from  the  fonn tain- 
head  the  precious  streams  of  piety  and  knowledge.  Hugh  was 
delighted,  and  he  persuaded  his  great-uncle,  the  Archdeacon  of 
Halberstadt,  though  very  far  advanced  in  years,  to  accompany  him 
on  his  journey.  They  travelled  through  Saxony,  Flanders,  and 
Lorraine,  where  they  wei'e  received  with  the  respect  suited  to  their 
position;  and  finally  arrived  at  Paris,  and  entered  the  peaceful 
seclusion  of  S.  Victor  Martyr.  Gilduin  was  Abbot,  and  he 
received  the  venerable  priest,  and  the  tender  youfli,  with  that 
benevolence  and  courtesy  which  finds  a  natural  home  in  the  school 
of  perfect  charity. 

The  memory  of  Reinard  was  still  fresh  amongst  the  Canons ; 
and  they  counted  it  an  honour  to  number  amongst  their  brethren 
one  of  the  noble  family  of  Blankemberg.  They  were  still  more 
gratified,  when  they  discovered  in  this  gentle  boy,  a  maturity  of 
mind,  a  sweetness  of  disposition,  a  courtesy  of  manner,  and  an 
unmistakable  promise  of  distinction,  which,  some  day,  might  bring 
honour  to  the  Order.  Though  a  delicate  child,  he  possessed  that 
which  is  often  allied  with  a  fragile  constitution — a  robustness  of 
mind,  and  an  aptitude  for  speculation,  which,  in  one  so  young, 
was  excessively  remarkable.  He  began  his  studies  without  delay ; 
and  when  he  had  completed  them,  he  took  the  place  of  his  pro- 
fessor, Thomas,  who  had  succeeded  William  of  Champeaux  in  the 
direction  of  the  studies  of  the  monastery.* 

This  is  about  all  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  Whoever  would  wish  to 
know  how  he  occupied  himself,  during  the  time  of  his  hidden  life, 
might  open  his  celebrated  treatise,  "  De  Sacramentis,''  in  which, 
with  an  unusual  power  of  logical  sequence,  he  establishes  and 
develops,  in  the  speculative  order,  the  truths  of  Revelation.  His 
writings,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  contents,  but  with  regard 
to  their  conception  and  their  style,  stand  in  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  mediaeval  mind.f 

*  See  how  -wide  and  Christian  a  view  he  takes  of  the  temper  a  student  should  aim  at,  in  his 
lAb.  Tert.  Erudit.  Bidasc,  cap.  VII.,  VIII.,  p.  770,  771;  cap.  XL,  XII..  and  especially  cap.  XIV.,  De 
HumUitate,  p.  ITl-lli.  Take,  as  an  example,  the  short  chapter  XIII.,  "  De  Disciplina:  Sapiens, 
quidani  cum  de  mode  et  forma  disceiidi  iuterrogaretur :  '  Mens,  respoudit,  humilis,  studium 
qusereudi,  vita  quieta,  scrntinium  tacitnm,  paupertas,  terra  aliena :  liajo  reseiare  sclent  non- 
nulla  obscura  legeiidi.'  Audierat  puto  quod  dictum  est:  '  mores  oniant  scieutiara,'  et  ideo  prae- 
ceptis  leRcndi,  prjecepta  quoque  vivendi  adjungit,  ut  et  moduni  vita;  sute  et  studii  rationem  lec- 
tor agnoscat.  Illaudabilis  est  scientia,  quam  vita  niaculat  inipudica.  Et  idcirco  summopere 
cavendnm  est  ei  qui  quiierit  scieutiam,  ut  non  negligat  disciplinam."     ( p.  773.) 

t  Hugo's  Schriften  gehoreii,  sowohl  was  den  luhalt,  als  auch  was  die  Form  nnd  den  Styl  be- 
triftt,  zu  dem  Schonsteu  imd  Henlichsteu.was  der  cliristliche  Geist  des  Mittelalters  hervorge- 
braelit  hat.  Das  Geist^ — uud  GemilthvoUe,  was  in  denselben  liegt,  lasst  sich  nicht  leicht  wie- 
dergeben;  man  muss  diese  Schriften  selbst  lesen,  um  den  vollen  Genuss  davon  zuhaben." 
(Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters  von  Dr.  Albert  Stiickl,  Erster  Band.  §8n.  p.  liOS.)  How 
beautifiill.v  he  speaks  of  the  iise  of  travel  for  the  study  of  Truth  : — "It  is  a  great  begiuuing  of 
■virtue  for  the  mind  to  commence  b.v  degrees  to  leave  these  visible  and  transitory  things,  that 
afterwards  it  may  also  relinquish  tliem.    He  is  as  jet  delicate  to  whom  his  country  is  sweet. 
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But  of  his  influence  presently.  His  death  was  a  counterpart  to  liis 
life,  and  since  it  has  been  related  by  an  eye  witness,  and  manifests 
the  practical  workings  of  his  own  theory  in  his  own  heart,  I  shall 
make  no  apology  for  introducing  it. 

Brother  Osbert  the  Infirmarian,  who  attended  Hugh  in  his  last 
illness,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  Brother  John : — 

"  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  the  sincere,  entire,  and  perfect  con- 
fession which  he  made  to  the  Lord  Abbot,  and  to  me ;  nor  of  the 
abundant  tears  which  he  shed,  nor  of  the  great  contrition  of  his 
heart,  nor  of  the  frequent  acts  of  thanksgiving  which  he  made  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  his  present  malady,  letting  this  cry  of 
praise  often  escape  from  his  heart,  'Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God 
in  eternity!'  I  will  tell  you  at  once  what  he  did  and  said  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life. 

"  The  day  before  he  died,  I  went  to  him  in  the  morning,  and 
asked  him  how  he  felt:  'Well,'  he  answered,  'in  soul  and  body.' 
He  added, '  Are  we  alone  ?'  I  answered.  Yes.  '  Have  you  said  Holy 
Mass  ? '  Yes.  '  Come  and  breathe  on  my  face  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
that  I  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  I  did  as  he  desired.  At  once 
rejoiced  and  strengthened,  '  I  believe  by  the  Holy  Spirit,'  he  said 
with  transport,  '  Now  I  am  at  peace,  now  I  walk  in  truth  and 
purity,  now  I  am  established  on  the  rock,  and  nothing  can  ever 
shake  me  now;  now  were  the  whole  world  ofiered  to  me, 
with  all  its  pleasures,  it  would  not  have  my  esteem  were  it  to  be 
my  only  recompense ;  for  the  sake  of  it,  I  will  not  offend  my  God. 
Now  I  recognize  the  mercy  of  God  in  my  regard.  Of  all  the 
graces  which  God  has  given  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  up  to  this  day,  none  could  be  more  mild,  more  sweet,  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  the  one  he  deigns  to  bestow  upon  me  at  this 
moment.     Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God  in  eternity!'" 

"  After  these  words,  he  humbly  asked  for  absolution  of  all  the 
faults  which  he  had  committed  against  God.  I  gave  it  him,  and 
left  him  to  repose,  according  to  his  wish.  I  went  away  from  his 
bed." 

"  The  following  night,  about  cock-crow,  his  condition  became 
more  serious  ;  his  strength  began  to  fail  him.  I  hastened  to  him. 
His  first  word  was  about  his  soul.  When  the  brothers  who  were 
present  had  given  him  absolution,  I  suggested  to  him  the  thought 
of  receiving  Extreme  Unction :  he  asked  for  it  with  joy.  He  him- 
self gave  orders  that  whatever  was  necessary  should  be  prepared 
at  once.    When  all  was  ready,  it  began  to  get  light.     The  brethren 


He  is  brave  to  whom  every  soil  is  his  conatry.  He  is  perfect,  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  a 
place  of  exile.  The  first  fixes  his  love  upon  the  world,  the  second  scatters  it,  the  last  extin- 
guishes it.  I  have  been  an  exile  from  a  boy,  and  I  know  with  what  grief  the  mind  sometimes 
deserts  the  narrow  space  of  a  poor  cottage  :  with  what  liberty  afterwards  it  mav  despise  mar- 
ble coiu-ts  and  golden  roofs."     (Erudit.  Didasc.    Lib.    III.,  cap.  XX.,  p.  778.    Ds  Exilio,p.  778.) 
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being  assembled,  surrounded  him  according  to  the  custom,  reciting 
psalms  and  prayers.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  me  to 
anoint  him,  or  if  he  would  prefer  to  wait  for  the  Lord  Abbot,  who 
was  then  absent :  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  would  come  at  once 
to  the  sick  man.  He  answered:  'Do  what  you  ought  to  do,  for 
you  are  all  around  me.'  A  great  many  religious,  monks.  Canons 
regular,  priests,  and  other  ecclesiastics,  had  come,  and  even  several 
laymen  were  present." 

"  After  having  administered  Extreme  Unction  I  asked  him  if 
he  wished  to  receive  the  Body  of  our  Lord :  they  had  not  brought 
it  because  he  had  communicated  two  days  before.  '  My  God  ! '  he 
cried,  with  a  show  of  indignation,  '  you  ask  me  if  I  wish  to  receive 
my  Lord!  Eun  to  the  church,  and  bring  to  me  the  Body  of  my 
Master  quickly'  "When  I  had  executed  his  orders,  I  approached 
his  bed,  and  holding  the  Sacred  Bread  of  Eternal  Life  in  my 
hands,  I  said  to  him,  adore,  and  acknowledge  the  body  of  your 
Lord.  Then  rising  as  much  as  he  could,  and  stretching  out  both 
his  hands  towards  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  he  said,  'I  adore  Thee, 
0  my  Lord,  and  I  receive  Thee  as  my  salvation.'  After  he  had 
consumed  the  Sacred  Host,  he  asked  for  a  crucifix  which  was  near 
him,  and  taking  it  into  his  hands,  he  formed  on  himself  the  sign 
of  the  Cross,  and  having  devoutly  embraced  it,  he  rested  the  feet 
of  the  crucifix  upon  his  lips,  and  kept  it  like  that  a  long  time,  as 
if  he  would  gather  into  his  mouth  the  blood  that  ran  down  from 
the  wounds  of  the  Saviour.  He  fastened  himself  on  it  like  a  child 
to  the  breast  of  its  mother,  and  sucked  it  while  shedding  torrents 
of  tears. 

"There  was  a  moment's  silence,  after  which  I  recalled  to  his 
mind  this  verse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  '  Into  Thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit.'  He  thought  I  asked  him  a  question — that  I 
asked  him  the  explanation  of  the  verse.  He  answered,  '  The  Lord 
Jesus,  when  about  to  leave  this  world,  said  to  His  Father,  Into 
Thy  haiids  I  commend  my  spirit ;  and  His  Father  received  it.' 
And  you,  I  replied,  who  are  also  on  the  point  of  going  out  of  this 
world,  you  ought  to  pray  God  to  receive  your  soul.  At  this  word 
he  gathered  up  his  strength  for  an  instant,  then  heaving  a  sigh 
which  all  could  hear,  he  pronounced  these  words :  '  Lord  I  com- 
mend into  Thy  hands,  and  into  Thy  power,  the  spirit  which  Thou 
hast  given  me,  and  which  I  received  from  Thee.'  He  spoke,  and 
then  held  his  peace.  His  last  hour  having  approached,  and 
not  being  able  to  talk,  he  collected  himself  together  again, 
and  regaining  his  powers,  began  to  speak,  but  his  voice  being  al- 
most gone,  it  could  not  be  heard.  I  askod  him  what  he  said  ? 
He  answered  in  a  clear  tone  '  I  have  obtained  it ! '    I  said.  What 
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have  you  obtained  ?     He  was  no  more.     This  was  the  11th  of 
February,  1138  * 

Such  was  the  death  of  him  whom  Tritliemius  calls  another 
Augustine,  the  most  celebrated  doctor  of  his  time,  a  man  deeply 
versed  in  Sacred  Scripture,  and  without  his  equal  amongst  the 
ancients  in  philosophy,  not  less  venerable  for  the  purity  of  his  life 
than  for  his  erudition.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  Hugh  had 
the  giftof  miracles.  His  epitaph  contains  a  concise  appreciation  of 
his  merits: — 

Conditus  hie  tumulo  Doctor  celeberrimus  Hugo 

Qtiem  brevis  eximium  contiuet  urna  virum. 
Dogmate  prtecipuus  nuUique  secundus  amore 

Claruit  ingenio,  moribus,  ore,  stylo. 

It  is  very  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  school  of 
which  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  forms  the  central  figure,  had  very  little 
in  common  with  that  of  Abelard  and  his  disciples.  Both  were 
powers  of  immense  strength,  drawing  to  themselves  men  of  rare 
ability,  and  dividing  the  world  of  thought  sharply  into  two  dis- 
tinct divisions.  Anselm  and  Roscelin,  Bernard  and  Abelard,  were 
as  wide  asunder  as  the  poles. 

The  excessive  horror  of  William  of  S.  Thierry,  when  he  turned 
from  his  pious  contemplation  of  the  mystic  Spouse,  to  the  ration- 
alizing theology  of  Abelard;  the  passionate  vehemence  of  S. 
Bernard — who  was  celebrated  for  his  self-control — whenever  he 
makes  mention  of  Abelard's  name ;  must  be  attributed  to  a  deeper 
cause  than  the  fretting  of  human  prejudice  and  passion. f  It 
points  to  the  energizing  life  within  the  human  spirit,  which  was 
touched,  as  it  were,  by  a  rude  hand,  on  the  centre-quick,  and 
which  instantly  responded  by  springing  forward  with  a  spasm. 

The  fact  is  there  have  ever  been  in  the  world  two  schools.  Be- 
fore Plato  was  born  there  were  Platonists,  and  before  Aristotle 
saw  the  light  there  were  Aristotelians,  who  detested  the  principles 
of  Platonism.  They  began  with  the  first  brothers  of  the  human 
family — and  Cain,  standing  over  the  body  of  his  bleeding  brother, 
is  but  a  figure  of  the  moral  action  of  opposing  schools.  Plato's 
name  would  have  been  buried  in  forgetfulness,  and  so  would 
Aristotle's,  had  there  not  been  in  humanity  a  deep-seated  sym- 
pathy, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  contemplation  of  expanding 
truth ;  and  on  the  other,  with  the  exercise  of  the  activity  of  the 
intelligence  upon  truth.     To   gaze   steadily   and  fixedly   on   an 

*  Stephen  of  Bourbon  is  quoted  by  some  writers  as  giving  a  story  abont  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's, 
•which  is  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  slender  knowledge  of  Greek  there  was  in  his  day. 
As  it  bears  also  upon  the  character  of  Hugh,  it  will  be  well  to  narrate  it.  Hngli  appeared,  it  is 
alleged,  after  his  death,  to  a  pioiis  person,  and  said  that  he  was  condemned  to  the  surteriugs  of 
purgatory  propter  zenedoxiavi  {^).  The  pious  person  did  not  understand  him,  and  after  having 
looked,  found  that  the  word  meant  ■'  vain  glory." 

t  See  Vita,  Auctore  Alano,  cap.    V.,  n.  17. 
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object,  and  take  it  in — to  become  one  with  it  by  contemplation, 
has  a  profound  effect  upon  the  soul.  If  the  object  be  pure  and 
elavating,  the  soul,  througli  its  influence,  will  be  purer  and  more 
noble  than  before.*  The  sense  of  the  elevation  of  the  object, 
charms  and  subdues.  To  look  upon  an  object  in  order  to  analyze 
its  parts,  to  compare,  and  divide,  to  balance,  and  weigh  it,  and  to 
pass  it  through  a  process  of  sifting  or  manipulation,  possesses  also 
its  special  charm ;  but  it  is  the  charm,  not  of  subjection,  but  of 
mastery ;  not  of  repose,  but  of  activity.  Some  minds — according 
to  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast — have  more  natural  sympathy 
with  the  first,  others,  with  the  second  method.  Each  is  good 
within  its  sphere,  both  are  pernicious  when  they  outstep  their 
sphere.  Both  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  the  human  mind. 
For  man  has  a  will  to  love,  and  an  intelligence  to  know.  He  can 
fix  himself  on  the  object  in  faith  ;  or  probe  and  analyze  it  with 
his  reason. f  Plato,  represents  rest;  Aristotle,  inquisitiveness. 
The  tendency  of  rest,  is  to  take  for  granted,  to  possess :  the  tend- 
ency of  inquisitiveness,  is  to  divide,  and  prove:  the  former  is 
synthetical,  the  latter  is  analytical.  Quies,  is  monastic :  inquisi- 
tiveness, is  dialectical :  the  excess  of  Quies  leads  to  the  pantheism 
of  Erigena,  David  of  Dinanto,  and  his  followers ;  the  excess  of. 
dialectics  points  to  rationalism,  such  as  that  of  Gilbert  de  la 
Porree,  Abelard,  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.J 

It  is  of  the  monastic  side  of  nature  of  which  I  am  now  about 
to  speak.  It  is  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  Catholic  side. 
It  is  the  side  of  the  mind  of  Jesus — it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart,  and  of  the  Divine  intelligence.  God  contemplates. 
He  does  not  reason.  He  that  "  believes  "  shall  be  saved.  He  does 
not  say,  he  that  reasons  shall  be  saved.  This  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  first  ages  of  the  church  :  it  is  engraved  in  the  mind  of  the 
Eathers,  who  drank  from  the  spring  of  truth  at  the  very  source. 


*  "J'entends  maintenaut  la  comiminication  iut^rieure  d'un  esprit  sup^rieur  a.  nous,  qui 
nous  parle,  que,  uous  entendons  eu  dedans,  qui  vivifie  et  fecoude  uotre  esprit  sans  se  confoudre 
avec  lui;  car  nous  sentous,  que  les  bonnes  peusees,  le  bou  mouvement  ne  sortent  pas  de  nous- 
menies."    Maine  de  Biran,  ((Euvr,p.  410.) 

See  how  Plato  expresses  himself  on  tlie  "Divine  sense"  which  is  in  man:  Timceus,  98,  99,^. 
247.  (Ex  recensione  C.  E.  Cli.  t^chiieideri,  Vol.1.)  Again:  "li'homme  qui,  par  Tamour  de  la 
v6rite,  travaille  sourtout  k  developper  en  lui  le  sens  de  rimmateriel  et  du  divin,  eelui-lJi,  neces- 
sairenient  atti-indra  l'iinmortalit6  autant  que  la  nature  huinaine  en  est  capable ;  et  puisqu'il  u'a 
eultive  eu  hii  que  le  divin  et  qu'il  a  nourri  dans  son  ftme  I'esprit  divin  que  y  reside,  il  doit  aller 
&,  la  souveraine  felicity."     (See  Gratry,  De  la  connaissance  de  J>ku,  T.  I.,  p.  93.) 

t  "  Platon  daus  I'histoire  de  I'esprit  humain,representel'id^alisme,et  par  consequent  la  syn- 
thase; il  s'adresse  surtout  aux  &mes  douees  de  cette  merveilleuse  puissance  d 'intuition  qu'on 

appelle  aussi  enthousiasme Aristote,  au  contraire,  representele  sensualisme,  et  par 

cons(5queut  I'analyse.  Son  ceuvre  est  Ji  la  portee  de  tons  les  esprits  laborieux;  et,  comme  toua 
les  .jours  il  en  uait  de  pareils,  elle  a  pu  se  conserver  par  leurs  soins,  et  se  transmettre  comma 
uu  heritage  eaitre  des  mains  connues."  (Ozanam:  (Exivres,  T.  VI.,  Md.2,partie,IIL,cap.lI.,p. 
282.) 

i  ''If  after  more  than  five  hundred  years,"  says  Thomassinus,  "our  most  celebrated  Doq- 
tors  refer  their  philosophic  education  to  the  school  of  Aristotle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  Fathers  refer  theirs  to  the  school  of  Plato."  (Pracf.,  I.  II..  n.  X.)  Thomassinus  quotes  Ba- 
rouins,  somewhere  as  saying: — AcademiaPlatonis.  EcclesiiE  velut  vestibulum."  Then  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  Aristotle  oil  Artcmon  and  Theodotus  was  a  warning  to  the  Fathers  against 
"  AristoteUc  suhtilty." 
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They,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  developed  the  monastic  side  of  the 
mind  of  Christianity.  They  left  the  contentions  side  to  the  Pagan, 
and  the  Apostate.  If  they  did  descend  to  the  arena,  it  was  with 
reluctance,  and  only  when  serious  danger  was  threatened  to  the 
Church.  They  loved,  and  quoted,  and  sympathized  with  Plato, 
because  in  his  contemplative  system,  the  eye  of  the  mind,  without 
disturbance,  could  calmly  gaze  upon  the  vast  fields  of  truth,  and 
fix  itself  upon  its  solemn  ranges,  and  its  glittering  heights;  and 
because  it  more  perfectly  than  any  other  system,  brought  before 
the  Catholic  consciousness,  the  Divine  plan  of  man's  salvation.* 
They  loved  to  rest,  and  bask  in  the  light  of  thS  great  gift  of  reve- 
lation. They  did  not  feel  pleased  at  being  intruded  on,  with  im- 
pertinent definition,  and  analysis.f 

'Now,  Aristotle  was  all  activity.  The  Fathers  looked  coldly  on 
him.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  assailers  he  had  viciously  struck  at 
them,  and  at  that  which  they  loved  dearer  than  themselves :  he 
was  the  Pagan's  friend.  They  could  not  get  over  his  teaching  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  and  the  destruction  of  the  soul:  and  many 
of  them  remembered  what  havoc  he  had  committed  in  the  Arian 
strife,  in  the  person  of  Eunomius,  who  may  be  considered  as  the 
precursor  of  the  extreme  nominalistic  school  of  the  middle  ages. 
Werner  makes  mention  of  twenty  of  the  Fathers  who  speak  with 
disparagement  of  Aristotle.  J 

The  Fathers,  in  their  cast  of  mind,  were  essentially  monastic : 
indeed,  the  monastic  system  has  been  a  traditionary  one  in  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  rests  upon  two  fundamental 
facts,  studied  by  all  deeply  thinking  minds,  viz. :  first,  that  Christ 
— who  taught  a  Divine  philosophy,  as  well  as  a  Divine  theology — 
has  never  said  "  Blessed  are  they  that  see  and  then  believe,"  but 
"  Blessed, are  they  who  have  not  seen  ;"  and,  again,  "  Love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law."  Man's  primary  scope  is,  not  to  know,  but 
to  love :  not  to  see,  but  to  believe.    Belief,  and  love,  these  are  the 

*  See  Mosheira :  De  iurbata  per  Platonicos  recentiores  Ecclesia :  WelmstSdt.  1732.  Compare  Wer- 
ner, Geschichte  der  apologetUchen  und  polemichen  Literatur  der  Christliclien  Theologie,  Funfter  Band. 
(Elftes  Buck,  i  794,  p.  33.) 

t  "  Tlie  piety  of  Platonism,  its  abstractedness  from  the  visible  -world,  its  elevation  of  moral 
seutimeuts.  recommended  it  forcibly  to  the  iraaginatiou  and  the  feelings  of  the  contemplative 
theologian.  It  appeared  eminently,  in  contrast  with  other  systems,  a  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  ;  a  knowledge  which  led  the  mind  to  '  aoqnaint  itself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace.'  The 
Aristotelic  philosopher  was  regarded  as  a  profane  intrnder,  bringing  the  noisy  jargon  of  the 
■world  into  the  sanctnary,  where  every  thought  and  feeling  should  he  hushed  in  holy  contem- 
plation."    (HumyAen' a  Bampton  Lectures,  Ed.  III.,  Led.  II.,  p.  HI.) 

t  Justinus:  Dial,  cum,  Trip.  C.  2.  Hermias,  Irenseus:  Adv.  hceres.  II.  19.  TertuUian :  Pros- 
script,  hceres.  C.  7  :  adv.  Hermog.  O.  1.  Clemens  Alesandrinns :  Cohort,  ad  gent.  Strom.  V.  Ori- 
f:eues:  Contr.  Gels.  libb.  I.,  II.  Enset>ins:  Prcepr.  Evang.  XV.,  1,  3-7,  9;  Hist.  Eccl.  V.,  27:  VII. 
fi.  Lactantius:  Contr.  gentil.  I.,  6:  II.,  11.  Athanasiua :  Adv.  Maced.  dial.  2.  Basilius :  Contr. 
Eunom..,  I.  n.  5  et  9.  Gregor.  Nyss.:  Contr.  Eimom.  oral.  6  e«  11;  praef.  catech.  orat.  Gregor. 
Nazianz.:  orat., 26-28;  orat.  ad  cone.  Constantinop.  Epiplianius:  Adv.  Hceres.  II.,  69;  de  Aetianis: 
III.  inindicido,  et  C.  76.  Theodor.  Autioch:  De  Incarnatione.  Faustinns :  Contr.  Arianos  C.2. 
Chrysostomus :  Homil.  SijiiJom.  1.;  in  Psal.W^;  horn.  2i  in  Joann.  Hieronymns  :  Contr.  Pelag.  I; 
Ep.H2;  contr.  Helvid.  X. ,  in  Nalium,  C.  X  v.  13:  contr.  Lueiferianos .  Amhrosius:  Offic.  I.,U;  De 
Fide..  I.,  5.  Angnstinus:  Confess.  VIII.,  2;  contr.  Julian.  I..  4;  //.,  10;  III.,  2;  V.,  14;  VI.,  18-20. 
Cyrillus  Alexandrinus :  contr.  Eunom. ,  assertio.  II.;  contr.  Julianum  IV.  Eneas;  in  Dial.  Tlieoph. 
{VolL.  p.  iG.) 
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two  master-passions  of  all  monastic  minds — looking  np  with  con- 
fidence, crying  out  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  and  then,  with  all 
the  passion  of  the  soul,  embracing  the  sovereign  Good. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  call  the  synthetical  principle  monas- 
tic ?  The  answer  is  simple ;  for  the  same  reason  by  which  the 
analytical  principle  is  called  scholastic.  The  analytical  principle 
is  called  scholastic,  because  the  scholastics  were  the  first  to  reduce 
the  method  of  analysis  to  system :  S.  Anselm  is  called  the  first  of 
the  school-men,  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  bring 
the  canons  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Now, 
monks  were  the  fii«t  who,  in  the  middle  ages — as  well  as  long  be- 
fore— reduced  the  methods  of  synthesis  to  something  like  a  sys- 
tem. As  men  reasoned  before  they  possessed  syllogistic  laws,  so 
men  also  worshipped  before  the  canons  of  the  mystic  life  were 
scientifically  understood.*  The  solitaries  of  China  and  of  India, 
the  Chaldean  and  the  Egyptian,  sought  after  a  higher  goodness 
and  truth  than  they  found  within  themselves,  they  sought  caves 
and  mournful  solitudes,  that  they  might,  undisturbed,  commune 
with  the  Great  Spirit  in  the  skies.  Or,  look  at  the  Eastern  monks 
— those  terrific  men,  those  wrestlers  with  Satan  and  the  flesh — 
battling  in  the  wilderness,  with  their  great  synthetic  minds,  who 
lived,  and  suffered,  and  adored,  and  died ! 

In  the  West,  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  S.  Benedict  was  the 
first  and  only  legislator  of  monasticism.f  He  saw  the  immense 
force  of  the  religious  life  of  the  East,  such  as  it  was.  He  reorga- 
nized it,  putting  it  on  a  more  practical,  and  more  perfect  footing. 
The  Easterns  buried  themselves  in  solitude,  there  to  remain,  and 
converse  with  God ;  S.  Benedict  had  humanity  in  view :  he  hur- 
ries to  the  rugged  fastness,  to  live  to  God,  and  having  lived  to 
God,  to  come  forth,  and  subdue  the  world,  through  the  synthetic 
influence  of  the  Cross.J  His  system  is  written  in  what,  par  excel- 
lence, is  called  "  The  Holy  Rule :"  a  rule  which  S.  Gregory,  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Antoninus,  and  S.  Hildegard,  declare  to  have  beenim 
mediately  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Its  whole  scope  demon- 
strates that  S.  Benedict  held  that  "  love "  was  power.     He  left 

*  "Diligere  Deuin  super  omnia,"  says  S.  Tliomas  "est  quiddam  eonnaturale  liomini." 
{Sum.:  Theolog.:  I,  II-,  3.  CIX.,  art.  3.)  "  Ratioualeni  natuiam  a  Deo  factain  esse  justam  iit  illo 
fniendo  beata  esset.  dubitari  noii  debet.  ...  Ad  hoc  itaqiie  factam  esse  rationalem  uatuiain 
certum  est,  ut  suniiiium  bonum  super  omnia  ainaiet  et  eligeret,  uou  propter  aliud,  sed  propter 

ipsnni;  si  enim  pi'opter  aliud,  non  Ipsum,  sed  aliud  amat Quapropter  ratioualis  iia- 

tura  justa  est  facta,  ut  sumiuo  bono,  id  est  Deo,  fruendo  beata  esset:  homo  ergo,  q>ii  ratioualla 
uatura  est,  factus  est  Justus  ad  hoc,  ut  Deo  frueudo  beatus  esset."  (Gur  Deus  hcrmo,  Lib.  I.,  cap. 
7.,1).  401.) 

t  He  is  called  in  a  Papal  privilege  of  the  eighth  century;  "  Patrem  omnium  monachorum, 
moiiasticum,  legislatoreni,  quem  De\is  omnibus  per  totum  orbem  mouasteriis  prsefecit." 

t  His  spirit  is  shown  by  his  love  of  the  Fathers  and  of  the  Scripture,  of  which  his  rule  is  but 
an  expansion.  "  For  him  who  is  going  to  perfection."  says  the  Rule,  "  there  are  the  lessons  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,  which  lead  to  the  very  summit.  For  what  page,  what  passage  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  coming  as  it  does  with  Divine  authority,  is  not  the  very  exactest  rule  of  life?" 
{ClMX>.  LXXIII.) 
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"  knowledge,"  and  trod  it  under  foot ;  for,  though  but  a  child,  the 
eyes  of  his  "  faith  "  had  been  opened.*  He  found  love  in  the 
mountain  cave.  Of  mere  human,  or  mental  activity,  he  makes 
little  account.  Light  comes  from  without,  not  from  within. 
Love  is  not  the  offspring  of  analysing,  and  dividing,  and  arguing, 
but  it  is  the  child  of  contemplation,  and  peace.f  How  is  this  love 
acquired?  The  Holy  Kule  lays  down  the  method.  Love  is  ac- 
quired by  two  things,  viz.,  by  contemplation,  and  by  purity  of 
heart.J  He  who  has  a  pure  heai't,  and  contemplates  truth,  loves 
truth.  The  contemplation  will  be  clear  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  pure:  and  the  heart  will  be  pure  as  the  spirft  is  humble.  The 
two  grand  principles  on  which  that  Eule — which  has  given  its 
colour  to  every  other — is  founded,  are  the  contemplation  of  love, 
and  the  practice  of  humility.  But  what  is  the  object  of  contem- 
plation ?  The  object  is  Christ.  Christ  seems  incarnate  in  this 
Eule.  The  Abbot  holds  the  place  of  Christ;  the  community  are 
to  look  upon  him  as  Christ,  and  obey  him  as  Christ.  Christ  is 
adored  in  the  poor;  Christ  is  seen  in  the  sick ;  Christ  is  served 
in  the  guests.  The  monk  is  to  "  deny  himself  to  himself,  and  to 
follow  Christ."  The  community  is  all  one  in  Christ ;  and  the 
Holy  Legislator  insists  that  nothing  is  to  be  placed  before  the 
love  of  Christ.  In  fact,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  here  :  Chrisius 
regnat,  Cliristus  imperat.%  As  a  man,  after  looking  on  the  sun, 
appears  to  see  suns  floating  everywhere,  so  the  monk,  from  the 
contemplation  of  Christ  in  faith,  and  through  self-annihilation, 
sees  his  Lord  in  all  his  creatures.  It  was  in  order  that  the  monk 
should  have  this  vivid  appreciation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  World, 
that  the  Holy  Father  dedicates  so  very  large  a  portion  of  his  Eule 
to  a  treatise  on  humility;  for  he  knew  that  purity  of  heart  alone 
is  gained  by  humility ;  and  that  it  is  the  pure  of  heart  exclusively, 
who  look  upon  the  face  of  their  Christ.|| 

Now,  it  is  self-evident  that,  in  proportion  as  the  spirit  contem- 

*  Despectis  literarum  st.udiis  .  .  rellctis  domo  rebusque  paternls  .  .  .  despexitjam 
quasi  aridum  mundum  cum  flore.    (S.  Greg.,  Dialog.  II.) 

t  "  Wliatever  makes  tlie  mind  gravitate  towards  the  creature,  is  inconsistent  with  monas- 
tic simplicity."     (Dr.  Newman,  Atlantis  I.,  p.  44.) 

t  See  how  terrified  S.  Benedict  was  at  temptation :  "Exutus  indumento,  nudum  se  in  illis 
epinarum  aculeis  et  urticarum  iuceudiis  projecit,  ibiqiie  din  volutatus,  totus  ex  iis  vxilueratus 
exiit.  Ex  quo  tempore,  sicut  ipse  postea  perhibebat,  ita  in  eo  est  tentatio  voluptatis  edomita, 
ut  tale  aliquid  in  se  minime  sentiret."     (S.  Greg.  Dialog.  II.) 

i  Ad  te  ergo  nunc  nieus  sermo  dirigitur,  quisquis  abrenuntians  propriis  voluntatibus  Domino 
Cliristo  rero  Regi  railitaturus,  obedientias  fortissiraa  atque  prseclara  arma  assumis.     {Prolog.  2.) 

la  Cliristi  Aociiina,    .    .    .    perseveremus  (id.) 

Onines  in  Christo  unum  sunnis.     (Cap.  II.,  16.) 

Nihil  aniori  C/w-!i(i  prieponere.  (Cap.  IV.,2\.)  Cftrisio  Nihil  prseponant.  (Cap.  LXXII.,\i.) 
Abnegare  semetlpsum  sibi  \\t  sequatur  Christum-.  (Cap.  IV.,  10.)  Non  timore  gphennjB.  sed 
aniore  CArisii  (huiuilis  regulam  servat).  (Cap.  VII.,  89.)  Passionibus  Christi  per  patieutiam 
participemus.  (Prolog.  26.)  Hanc  Regulam  adinvante  Christo  perfice.  (Cap.  LXXIII.,  9.) 
Again:  Ahbas  vices  CftWsfi  agere  creditur — vocatiir  Dominiis  houore  et  amore  Christi.  Christus 
ill  hospitibus  adoretur  qui  et  suscipitur.  lupauperibus  CftrisiMS  magis  suscipitur.  Sicut  revera 
Christo  ita  infirmis  serviatiir.     (Vide  Reg.  passim.) 

II  "  Ecce  ego  rt  tu,"  writes  the  Benedictine  S.  .Sllred  to  a  friend:  "  et  spcro  quod  tertiua 
inter  nos  Christus  sit."    Think  too  of  S.  Gertrude. 
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plates  Christ,  and  the  heart  is  pure,  the  will  elicits  perfect  acts  of 
love.  Again,  in  the  relation  of  man  to  his  Maker,  there  is  always 
a  disproportion,  which  becomes  more  evident  as  he  advances  in 
love  and  purity  of  heart.  In  the  same  degree  as  the  creature 
knows  what  the  Creator  is,  he  realizes  his  own  position  as  a  creature. 
S.  G-regory  expresses  it  thus,  when  he  tells  us  how  it  was  that  S. 
Benedict  saw  the  whole  world,  as  it  were,  in  one  solar  ray  of  light : 
Quia  animm  videnti  Creatorem  angusta  'est  oninis  creatura.* 
What  then  do  we  call  the  result  in  the  mind  of  the  realization  of  this 
disproportion  ?  Surely^  Reverence.f  The  love  man  has  for  God 
is  an  adoring  lo^^.  Love,  reverence,  adoration,  purity — these 
are  the  four  pillars  of  the  grand  monastic  system.  Those 
who  were  real  monks  were  thoroughly  possessed  by  these  gifts. 
They  created  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived,  and  consequently 
in  which  they  thought.  They  formed  the  character  of  the  man, 
and  the  temper  of  his  mind;  and  monks  could  no  more  think 
independently  of  their  influence,  than  we  can  think  outside  the 
grooves  of  space  and  time.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  this  temper  would  greatly  influence  those  occupations 
which  most  preoccupied  the  monastic  mind.  But,  of  all  occupa- 
tions of  monasticism,  none  has  been  more  engrossing  than  the 
study  of  revealed  truth.  In  a  word,  the  synthetical  method  of 
monasticism  would  greatly  influence  the  monk's  manner  of  hand- 
ling theology  and  philosophy.^  His  whole  treatment  of  divine 
things,  and  human  too,  and  especially  his  system — which  does  not 
depend  upon  individual  perfection — would  speak  loudly  of  love, 
and  reverence,  and  adoration.  He  would  prefer,  if  he  could  help 
it,  not  to  analyze,  not  to  discuss,  rather  to  push  forward  in  know- 
ledge, that  his  love  might  be  the  stronger;  ever  looking  to  the 
advancement  of  his  spirit  in  perfection ;  and  counting  methods 
which  do  not,  at  least  indirectly,  tend  to  this,  as  so  much  loss  of 
labour.  His  treatment  would  not  be  dry,  stifi",  formal,  logical,  but 
rather  from  time  to  time  filled  with  the  unction  of  overflowing 

*  "  Omnis  etiam  mundus,  Telut  sub  uno  solis  radio  collectus,  ante  oculos  adductus  est 

Quia  aiiimie  videnti  Creatoieiii  angusta  est  oninis  creatnra."  (Diai.,  77.,  34.)  In 
tlie  tower  in  wbicli  S.  Benedict  lived  at  Monte  Cassino,  there  is  tins  inscription: — "  Uuiversum 
muuduni  diviiii  solis  radio  de tectum  inspexit  semel  ct  dcspexit ."  S.  Bouaventuresays  of  tlie  vision, 
"  Mundus  non  fuit  coangustatus  in  nno  radio  solis,  sed  ejus  animus  dilatatus,  quia  vidit  omnia 
in  illo  cujus  magnitudiue  omuls  oreatiira  augusta  est."  De  Luminaribus,  Serm.  20.  (See  Les 
Moines  D' Occident.     Tome  Devxiemc,  p.  61.     1860.) 

t  "  Religio  liabet  dupliees  actus,  quosdam  qnidera  proprios  et  immediatos,  quos  elicit,  per 
quos  homo  ordiuatur  ad  solum  Deum,  siout  sacrificare  et  orare  et  alia  hnjusmodi ;  alios  autem 
actus  liabet,  quos  producit  mediantibus  virtutibus,  quibus  imperat,  ordiuans  eos  ad  divinam 
reverentiam."     (S.  Thom.,  Sum.  II.,  II.  q.  LXXXI.,  art.  I.) 

i  How  profoundly  S.  Augustine  felt  tlie  influence  of  the  monastic  principle  !  How  marvel- 
lously Trtttft  drew  him  to  Christ !  "  Ramum  viridem  ostendis  ovi  et  trahit  illam.  Nuces  piiero 
denionstrantur,  et  trahitur.  Si  ergo  ista,  qu»  inter  delicias  et  voluptatea  terrenas  revelantur 
amantibus,  trabnut;  quoniam  verum  est:  '  Trahit  sua quemquevoluptas  '  .  .  ixoii  neces- 
Ki.ta^.  sed  voluptas,  non  obligatio,  sed  delectatio ;  quauto  fortius  nos  dicere  debemus,  trahi  homi- 
nem  ad  Christum,  qui  delectatur  veritate,  delectatur  beatitudine,  delectatnr.iustitia.  delcctatur 
sempiterua  vita,  quod  totnm  Cbristus  est  ?"  {Tract.  XXVI..  in  Joan.  Cf.  Hettinger's  ^-(/iwiogie 
des  Ghristenthums:  Die  Dopmen  des  Christenthum^,  Erster  Vortrag,  Grund-und  Aufriss,  2>-  1-74; 
Beweis  des  Christenthums,  X,  XI,  XII.,  Vortrag.) 
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loTe  and  thankfulness,  running  where  the  spirit  led,  and  ever 
making  Christ  the  one  living  centre  round  which  all  things  should 
revolve.* 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely practical.  Monks  have  ruled  the  world.  They  may  not 
have  become  first  among  theologians  and  philosophers,  through 
their  monasticism.  But  it  was  through  monasticism  that  they 
have  given  to  Christendom  the  most  distinguished  Popes,  states- 
men and  apostles.  Their  systematic  commerce  with  the  unseen  gave 
them  force,  and  light,  and  direction;  gave  them  courage,  indepen- 
dence, liberty;  made  them,  in  the  highest  sense,  men  of  the  world, 
because  they  were  in  no  sense  worldy  men. 

Now,  monasticism  found  its  principal  school  at  S.  Victor's. 
The  synthetical  system  was  here  brought  gradually  to  bear  upon 
the  teachings  of  theology.  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  was  its  able  ex- 
ponent. But  the  school  was  not  founded  by  him.  He  improved 
upon  what  went  before  him.  William  of  Champeaux  founded 
S.  Victor's  as  has  been  seen.  Now,  William  was  the  scholar  of 
Anselm  of  Laon,  that  hero  of  positive  theology.  Anselm  of 
Laon  was  the  pupil  of  S.  Anselm  the  monk — which  accounts  for 
his  shrinking  from  contentions,  and  for  the  scandal  he  took  at 
Abelard,  when  he  had  heard  of  his  treatment  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. The  professor  of  Laon  lived  in  the  monastic  system,  and 
imbued  his  pupils  with  it. 

But  William  of  Champeaux  had  another  power  bearing  upon 
his  mind  and  character.  He  was  the  familiar  friend  of  the  first 
who  drew  the  broad  outlines  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology 
in  the  middle  ages — that  is,  of  Saint  Bernard.f  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that,  being  under  the  influence  of  such  a  man,  though  so 
much  his  jiinior,  William  of  Champeaux  should  have  brought 
S.  Benedict's  spirit  into  S.  Victor's.  J  Now  Hugh,  as  a  young  man, 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  this  strong  synthetical  influence. 
He  became  absorbed  by  it.  His  friendship  for  S.  Bernard,  with 
whom  he  passed  much  of  his  time,  shows  of  what  spirit  he  was. 

*  A  mouk  of  Tegernsee  writes  thus,  in  the  tenth  century  (in  his  commentary  on  S.  Paul,  1 
Cor.,  I.  20),  and  expresses  the  monastic  tliouslxt:  "  Stultani  fecit  Deus  sapientiam  mundi  hujus 
postquam  exsiccavit  fluvios  Ethan  ;  prse  dulcediue  euim  decern  chordarum.  .  .  .  paeue 
oblitus  sum  totidem  categoriarum  Aristotelis." 

t  William  was  also  a  great  friend  of  S.  Stephen. 

i  I  freely  admit  that  S.  Bernard  and  William  had  their  differences,  hut  that  does  not  des- 
troy the  fact  of  the  influence  of  the  Saint.  Abb6  Michaud  appears  to  me  to  make  too  much  of 
their  discrepancy  in  character.  (Sen  Guillaume  de  Champeawc,  cap.  III.,  p.  440 — 463.)  He  sums 
up,  however  thus:  ''  Taudis  que  Saint  Bernard,  tout  en  vivant  dans  son  intelligence,  vivait  par 
son  coBur,  Guillaume  de  Champeaux,  au  coutraire,  tout  en  vivant  dans  sou  coeur,  vivait  par  son 
intelligence;  1&,  c'etait  surtout  I'ardeur,  ici  surtout  la  prudence;  1^  ou  se  complaisait  dans  les 
61ans  enthousiastes,  ici  Ton  s'en  deflait  pour  ue  se  eomplaire  que  dans  les  mou  vements  retl^chis. 
Bernard  accablait  tout  d'abord  ses  enuemis,  quels  qu'ils  fussent,  Ah61ard,  Henri  de  Cluny  ou 
Pierre  le  V6n<^.i'al)le  ;  Guillaume  n'a  pas  laiss6  dans  I'histoire  une  seule  parole  d'amertume  cen- 
tre Ah61ard,  malgr6  les  discussions  qui  se  sout  eleveea  entre  eux.  En  uu  mot,  si  Bernard  et 
Guillaume  se  ch^rissaient,  ce  u'6tait  pas  parce  qu'ils  se  ressemblaient,  mais  parce  qu'ils  se  com- 
pletaieut.  Quand  I'amiti^  etait  en  eux  deux  ils  n'6taieut  qu'un;  mais  lorsque  la  pensee  repre- 
nait  le  premier  rang,  d'un  ils  redevenaient  deux."    (p.  463.) 
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His  death-bed  points  to  that  love  and  adoration,  and  reverence, 
and  purity  of  heart,  of  which  his  theology  is  full. 

But  I  must  touch  upon  S.  Anselm,  and  S.  Bernard,  in  their 
relations  to  monasticism,  before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  and  teach- 
ing of  Hugh  and  his  followers  at  S.  Victor's. 

S.  Anselm,  from  his  tender  childhood,  manifested  a  taste  for 
monastic  life.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  monastic  was  the  most  perfect  state.  He  prayed  that 
sickness  might  come  upon  him,  thinking  that  thus  an  obstacle 
would  be  removed  to  his  joining  a  religious  order.*  When  quite 
a  child,  he  had  a  dream,  which  points  m  the  same  direction.  His 
home  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  midst  of  magnificent 
scenery,  and  "Anselm,  while  yet  a  child,  dreamed  that  on  the 
summit  of  one  of  those  mountains,  which  taught  the  youthful 
di'eamer  to  look  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God,  he  saw  enthroned 
the  King  of  Kings.  It  was  the  time  of  harvest,  and  he  saw  the 
reapers  in  the  valley  neglecting  their  work.  He  determined  to 
complain  of  them  to  his  Lord  and  their  Lord.  Ashe  approached 
the  throne  of  glory,  he  heard  a  still,  small  voice  asking  in  sweet 
accents  the  young  child's  name.  Unintimidated,  Anselm  approach- 
ed his  Heavenly  Father,  and  narrated  every  remembered  incident 
of  his  short  life.  He  received  a  piece  of  pure  white  bread,  and 
departed,  strengthened  and  refreshed."! 

His  mind  was  essentially  synthetical.  His  talents  were  of  the 
rarest  class.  Being  pupil  of  the  clear,  logical  Lanfranc,  he  learnt 
how  to  join  to  the  reverential  and  unctuous  temper  of  the  monas- 
tic school,  the  keen,  penetrating  activity  of  the  genuine  scholastic. 
He  combined,  in  their  highest  forms,  the  analytical  power  of  Aris- 
totle, with  the  synthetical  ability  of  Plato.  The  noblest  gifts  of 
contemplation,  and  the  most  accurate  mental  action,  directed 
reverently  on  truth,  are  seldom  found  so  happily  combined  in  one 
intelligence. 

Though  the  writings  -  of  S.  Anselm  are  severely  logical,  and 
speak  of  the  special  training  he  must  have  received  under  his 
master,  still  there  is  that  about  his  style  which  speaks  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cloister.^  The  intense  veneration  which  he  mani- 
fests for  revelation  does  not  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  reason 
so  much  as  from  the  influences  of  monastic  life.  A  merely 
logical  mind  would  have  made  the  common  and  rational  distinc- 
tion between  faith  and  reason,  and  there  have  left  the  matter. 

*  His  beaiitifnl  nature  is  shown  in  this  prayer: — 

"  Take  from  me,  0~  Lord,"  he  cries,  "if  it  be  Thy  will,  my  substance;  take  from  me  the 
members  of  my  body,  my  liands,  my  feet,  my  eyes,  only  leave  me  a  heart,  with,  which  I  may  bo 
able  to  love  Tliee!" 

t  Hook,  Vol.  XL.  cap.  III.,  p.  171. 

i  De  Fid.     Trinit,  cap.  ij.,  p.  263-5. 
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But  S.  Anselm  speaks  of  the  "  presumption "  of  pretending  to 
reason,  before  faith  has  fully  mastered,  and  held  the  object-matter 
of  discussion*  He  does  not  reason,  that  he  may  believe;  but 
he  believes,  and  then  begins  to  reason.  His  grasp,  and  conviction 
of  truth,  is  one  thing;  his  analyzing,  and  bringing  reason  to  estab- 
lish it,  is  quite  another.  His  conviction  rests  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  light  of  faith.  Reason,  cannot  be  true  reason,  which  con- 
tradicts Scripture  and  revelation.f  He  maintains,  moreover,  that 
to  acquire  knowledge,  a  man  must  gain  purity  of  heart,  by  virtue 
and  self-restraint.  J  To  fix  the  eye  on  God,  and  to  look  upon  Him, 
the  eye  must  be  clean  and  bright. 

The  great  theological  master-piece  of  the  Saint  was  his  Trac- 
tate on  the  Trinity.  Here,  following  S.  Augustine,  and  holding 
by  the  Fathers  of  the'  Church,  he  safely  scales  those  dizzy  heights 
which  lead  up  to  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  Triune  God.  The 
marvellous  synthetical  power  which  he  shows  here,  is  only  equalled 
by  the  clear  analysis  by  which  he  detects  and  draws  out  the 
various  relations  of  God  to  the  creature,  and  the  various  relations 
in  the  Blessed  Trinity.§  His  Monologue  treats  this  matter  specu- 
latively. In  his  answer  to  Eoscelin,  and  in  his  argument  with  the 
Greeks,  he  deals  with  it  on  its  positive  side.||  He  was  the  first,  in 
the  middle  ages,  to  treat  the  subject  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  with 
scientific  precision,  and  his  labours  on  this  subject  have  served  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  every  treatise  on  the  question  written 
since  his  time.l^ 

*  Rectus  ordo  exigit,  ut  profunda  Christianae  fidei  credamus,  priusquam  ea pr(EsitmamiM ra- 
tioue  discuteie.  (Cur  Deus  homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p  361.)  jS^eque  <-nhn  quieio  intelli<{ere,  ut  cre- 
daiu,  sed  credo,  ut  intelligam.  Nam  et  hoc  credo,  quia  uisi  ciedidero,  uon  iutelligam.  (Prosl,, 
cap.  I.,  p.  227.  6'ee  also  De  Fide  Trinitatis,  L.  I.,  cap.  II,  p.  26:t,  cap.  IV.,  p.  272.  Monol.  prctf.  Cur. 
Deus  Homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  362.     See  also,  Medit.  I.,  i  2,  p.  711.) 

Cliristiauus  per  fidera  debet  ad  iutellectura  profioere,  nou  periutellectuni  ad  fldem  accedere 
aut,  si  iutelligere  nou  valet,  a  fide  recedere  :  sed  cum  ad  iutellectura  valet  pertiiigere,  delecta- 
tur.  cum  vero  nequit  quod  capere  nou  potest,  veneratur.  Epis.  'S.Ul.  (Opp.  pars  III.  Lib.  II.  p. 
1193.) 

He  sent  his  Monologue  all  the  way  to  England,  to  Laufranc,  to  criticise  and  amend  it.  (Epist. 
XLIII.  Opp.pars.  III.  Lib.  I.,  p.  1134.)' 

t  "  Sic  itaque  Sacra  Scriptura  oranis  veritatis,  quam  ratio  colligit,  auctoritatem  coiitiuet. 
cum  illara  aut  aperte  affirraat,  aut  uullatenus  uegat."  {De  Concord.  Prcesc.  Dei  cum  Lib.  Arb., 
cap.  VI., p.  528.)  "  Certus  euim  sum,  si  quid  dico,  quod  sacraj  ScrivrtiirsB  absque  dubio  coiitradi- 
eat,  quia  falsum  est,  uec  illud  tenere  volo,  si  coguovero."  (Cur  Deus  Homo,  Lib.  L,  cap.  XVIIL, 
p.  338.) 

i.  De  Fid  Trinit.,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  II..  p.  263.  "  For  to  the  huiiihle,"  says  John  of  Salisbury,  "  God 
gives  illuuiiuatiug  grace,  euabliug  tlieni  to  uuderstaud  truth,  aud  tliey  despise  not  the  person 
of  the  teacher,  nor  the  doctrine,  unless  opposed  to  religion;  and  without  this,  all  capacity  of 
genius,  tenacity  of  memory,  and  diligence  of  study,  will  only  serve  to  lead  men  into  greater 
error,  as  the  swift  horse  sooner  carries  his  rider  from  the  way.  (De  Nugis  Curialium.  Lib.  VII,, 
cap.  XIII,.  p.  666.)  "A  good  reader,  or  studeut,  ought  to  be  jiurable."  (Viuceiit  of  Beauvais, 
Speculum  Doctrinale.  Lib.  I.,  cap.  28.)  "Learn  as  if  you  were  to  live  for  ever:  liveasif  you  were  to 
die  to-morrow." — Alan  de  Insulis.  "Mundiis  Deus,  muudo  corde  couspicitur."  —  S.  Jerome. 
"  The  sixth  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  intelligence,  relates  to  the  clean  of  heart, 
who.  with  a  purified  eye.  can  behold  what  the  eye  hath  not  seen." — S.  Augustine.  (See  Mores 
Catholicl,  which  has  much  ou  the  same  point — Vol.  II.,  cap.  IV.,  p.  553.) 

^Monolog.,  cap.  I.,  p.  144;  cap.  II.,  p.  146;  cap.  III.,  p.  147;  cap.  IV.,  p.  148.  Comp.  De  Fid. 
Trinit . ,  cap.  IV. .  p.  272-276. 

II  De  Fide  Trinit.,  p.  259  ;  De  Process.  Spirit.  Sanct.,p.  286-326. 

iy  Abbot  VVilliam  of  Hirschau,  who  drew,  it  seems,  greatly  from  the  experiences  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Carthaainian  (born  1026,  died  in  1091),  was  the  first  to  formularize  a  syllogistic  pi-oof  of 
the  existence  of  God.  Tho\igh  in  1078,  he  was  in  correspondence  with  S.  Anselm,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  his  philosophical  labours  wliile  engaged  in  his  own.  He 
throws  his  proof  into  the  form  of  a  dilemma.  "  Per  quotidianam  vero  dispositioneni  idem  [quod 
Deus  existitj  sic  probatur :  ea  quae  dispouuntur,  sapienter  disponuutur,  ergo  aliqua  sapieutia 
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But  the  fame  of  S.  Anselm  principally  attaches  itself  to  the  at- 
tempt he  made — the  boldest  perhaps  ever  made  by  Christian  theo- 
logian or  philosopher — to  discover  a  new  proof  of  the  existence 
of  God. 

He  had  penned  the  Mo7iologue  at  the  request  of  some  of  his 
brethren.  As  he  pondered  over  what  he  had  written  in  that  ad- 
mirable treatise,  the  thought  came  across  his  mind,  that  it  would 
be  a  useful  thing,  if  he  could  construct  a  proof  of  God's  existence, 
which  should  simplify  the  methods  then  generally  in  use.  After 
he  had  meditated  on  this  point  for  some  time,  he  seemed  to  have 
discovered  what  he  was  looking  for.  He  declared  that  he  had  hit 
"upon  an  argument  to  prove  God's  existence — an  argument  which 
was  so  strong,  he  said,  as  to  render  all  other  proofs  superfluous.* 
He  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  fact  of  thought,  and  the  fact  of  being.f 

This  proof,  whatever  its  logical  merits,  is  essentially  Platonic, 
synthetical,  monastic.  The  intensity  of  contemplation,  the  fixing 
of  the  gaze  of  the  intellectual  eye  on  the  one  great  Object  of 
human  thought,  seems  to  have  brought  that  presence  so  near 
upon  him,  that  he  could  not  but  imagine  it  to  he,  when  he  had  the 
faculty  to  tM7ik  it,  with  such  vividness.  An  obscure  man,  Gaunilo, 
whose  name  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  immortality  of  the  Saint,  assailed  the  newly-discovered  proof 
of  Anselm.;j;  Whether  or  no  the  Saint's  reply  would  satisfy  the 
cautious  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  who  verify  proof  more 
carefully  than  did  the  ancients,  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss.§ 
Even  if  his  proof  be  not  strictly  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  age,  none  will  deny  him  his  due  place  as  a  great 
metaphysician,  a  bold,  ingenious  thinker,  who  possessed  a  grasp, 


.  .  .  .  sed  sapientia  ilia  vel  divina  vel  angelica  vel  hiimana  :  huiiiana  ....  motum 
et  vitam  couferre  iiou  potest:  angelica  vero  sapientia  quomodo  ipsos  angelos  disponeret ?  Di- 
vina  ergo  aapientia  est,  qiuu  hoc  agit,  sed  omuis  sapieutia  aliciyus  est  sapieutia:  est  igitiir, 
cujus  est  ilia  sapieutia,  sed  uec  est  liomo  nee  augelua,  Deus  ergo  est."  (See  Prautl,  Geschichte 
der  Logik,  Zweiter  Band,  XIII.,  p.  84.) 

*  The  most  enlightened  of  the  eaily  scholastics  saw  the  call,  clearly  to  establish  faith  on 
scientific  grounds  ;  for  example  : — '■  Ratiouabili  necessitate  intelligam.  esse  oportere  omnia," 
says  S.  Anselm  in  another  place,  "quae  nobis  fides  Catholica  de  Christo  credere  prcecipit." 
(Cur  Deus  homo,  L.  I.,  cap.  XXV.,  p.  400.)  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  says  :  "  Quod  tenemus  ex  fide  ra- 
tione  appreliendere  et  denionslrativse  certitndinis  attestatione  firmare."  (See  Liebner,  ffM^ro 
von  S.  Victor  und  die  theologischen  Richtungen  seiner  Zeit,  1832,  §  64,  p.  173.)  He  says  elsewheie  that 
there  are  "  tres  gradus  promotionis  tidei,  quibus  fides  crescens  ad  perfectum  contendit :  pri- 
rans  per  pietatem  eligere,  secundus  per  rationem  approbare,  tertius  per  veritatem  appreln-n- 
dere."  Hence,  three  classes — viz.,  "  in  primis  sola  pietas  tacit  electionem,  in  secundis  ratio  ad- 
iungit  approbationem,  in  tertiis  puritas  intelligentiai  apprehendit  certitudinera."  (De  Sacra- 
mentis  L.  I.  Pars  X,  cap.. IV.,  p.  332,  333.) 

t  "  Poatqnam  opusculnm  quoddam  (Monologium),  veluti  exemplum  meditandi  de  rationo 
fidei,  in  persona  alicuj us  tacite  secum  ratiocinando  quae  uesciat  investigantis  edidi ;  consider- 
ans  illud  esse  mnltornm  concatenatione  contextum  argumentorum,  csepi  mecum  quserere,  si 
forte  posset  iuveniri  unum  argumentum,  qnod  nulloalio  ad  se  probandum,  quam  se  solo  indige- 
ret ;  et  solum  ad  astruendum,  quia  Deus  vere  est,  et  quia  est  aummum  bonum  uullo  alio  iudi- 
gens,  etquo  omnia  indigent  ut  sint  et  bene  aint,  et  qusecunque  credimus  de  diviua substantia, 
BuflSceret.     (Proceminm  ad  Proslog.p.  223.) 

t  Lib.  pro  Insipiente. 

S  Lib.  Apol.  cont.  Oaunil. 
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an  elasticity,  and  a  dryness  of  intellectual  light  rare  amongst  the 
most  gifted  of  philosophers.* 

The  nobility  of  his  mind  and  temper  is  evident  in  all  his  views: 
especially  when  he  writes  on  freedom,  on  purity,  on  truth  and 
goodness,  and  on  the  rectitude  of  the  human  will.  His  gift  of 
seeing  analogies  was  very  striking,  and  his  keenness  in  severing 
an  intellectual  knot  is  evident,  from  the  masterly  manner  in  which 
he  exposes  the  fallacies  of  Fredegisus  and  Erigena.  Though 
written  at  different  times,  and  in  answer  to  special  calls,  a  unity 
runs  through  all  his  works.  They  find  their  crown  in  his  splendid 
treatise  on  the  Incarnation.  Who  knows  that  it  was  not  the  glory 
of  Christ  that  he  was  aiming  at,  in  drawing  all  his  thoughts  on 
that  one  jaoint,  in  which  rests  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption? 
Though  he  was  emphatically  the  precursor  of  the  great  volumin- 
ous scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century;  still  Christ,  and  purity, 
and  reverence,  and  love,  and  the  odour  of  monastic  life,  claim  him 
as  a  son  of  the  Benedictine  spirit.f 

*  S.  Thomas,  Contr.  Gent.  I.,  cap.  XI.,  Sum.  Pars  I.,  q.  2,  ar.  1,  ad.  2. 

t  He  did  not  forset  that,  without  Christ,  all  knowledge  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  their  origin 
and  advance,  is  unavailing.  "  Christ,"  says  Eadmer,  "  was  never  absent  from  his  lips."  (See 
Mohler's  Ute  of  S.  Anselm.p.  12.)  Prantl,  with  quite  another  end  in  view,  shows  how  the  mo- 
nastic spirit  .jars  with  dialectical  contentious.  He  speaks  of  the  Lombard's  "  alterer  Zeitgeuosse 
Beruhard  von  Clairvaux."  who  "  sich  often  als  Feind  der  Dialektik  bekennt,"  of  Hugh  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's, who  "  eine  feindselige  Gesinnung  gegen  die  Dialektik  hegte,"  and  "  scheint  eT  selbst  die 
allgemeiu  zugangliche  Litteratur  der  Logik  verschmaht  zu  haben."  (Logilc.  XIV.,p.  110,  111.) 
Prantl  also  has  an  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  S.  Anselm  as  a  logician.  "  Wie  Wenig  durchge- 
bildet  aber  die  Auftassung  der  Logik  iiberhaupt  bei  Anselmus  gewesen  sei,  erhellt  am  deutlieh- 
stenausder  Schrift,  welche  den  Titel  '  Dialogns  de  grammatico'  fiihrt."  (76mZ.,  Xm.,  p.  89.) 
Mouasticisni  and  realism  has  ever,  naturally  shrunk  trom  logic-chopping,  which  wears  out  the 
mind  without  putting  anything  iuto  it,  and  throws  a  man  upon  himself,  the  most  miserable  of 
beings,  instead  of  carrying  him  out  of  self,  into  God. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

MONASTIC    THEOLOGY.       ST.    VICTORS. 


P  A  KT     II. 

If  S.  Anselm  was  essentially  the  forerunner  of  the  scholastic,  S. 
Bernard  was  the  great  founder  of  the  monastic  method.  Anselm 
was  a  contenii)lative,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  scholastic.  Bern- 
ard was  scholastic,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  contemplative.  An- 
selm laid  the  great  lines  of  theological  science,  Bernard  drew  the 
first  great  sketches,  with  a  few  master  strokes,  of  the  monastic 
system  of  theology.*  Anselm  actively  employs  his  reasoning  facul- 
ties, and  his  keen  powers  of  discrimination  and  of  analysis ;  S. 
Bernard  comparatively  lets  these  rest,  and  occupies  himself  with 
the  thought  of  the  Supreme  Good,  and  only  makes  distinctions 
when  he  is  obliged.  Anselm  rejoices,  and  freely  flies  with  gwift 
wing,  in  the  high  region  of  pure  meta})hysics ;  Bernard  dwells 
with  weak,  struggling  humanity,  and  is  only  in  his  element  when 
he  is  treating  on  the  love  of  God  to  man,  the  methods  of  man's 
salvation,  and  the  scheme  for  obtaining  bliss.  Anselm  oversha- 
dows the  Benedictine  element  by  the  rationalistic;  Bernard,  the 
rationalistic  by  the  Benedictine.  The  method  of  the  former 
would  make  theologians,  the  method  of  the  latter  would  make 
men. 

The  tendency  of  S.  Bernard's  mind  is  evident  from  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  most  important  works.  His  treatise  on  grace,  and 
freewill;  his  book  on  contemplation,  "  De  Consider  atione;'^  \\\s 
writings  on  the  love  of  God:  and,  then,  his  tract  on  the  degrees 
of  humility,  all  point  to  the  one  object  which  possessed  his  mind. 
Love  and  faith,  purity  and  humility,  these  make  up  all  the  striv- 
ings and  aspirations  of  S.  Bernard's  life.f     His  profound  remarks 

*"T)ererste  Vortvptor  <ler  iiiystiBclicn  Riclitunjr  ist  Bernard  von  Clairvaux.  Er  ist  tier 
•viRentliche  Schopffr  tier  iiiitU'taUcvliclien  Mystik.  Walir  ist  es,  dass  der  Rjiliin  dieses  grossen 
Mamies  vov/,\i);Hweise  nuf  item  (iibiete  Aph  liebens  erwiiehsen  ist.  Aber  ol)Klelcli  er  auf  dieseni 
Gebiete  nacli  rillcii  Scitcii  liiii  HiiitiK  "ar,  iiiiil  in  allc  kireliliclien  nnd  poIitiBclien  Ereisnisse  der 
danialineii  Zcil.  liiiKiilV;  tiiiiil  er  dixli  noch  iMiis8(!  fjcuiit;,  wissenscliaftliche  und  mystiseli-eon- 
temvlative  llnteisutlninycn  in  Kede  nnd  Selirill  ansznlTiliren.  Und  ko  U'^te  er  deu"GriiLd  ziiin 
EniporUliilien  der  niittclalterlietnMi  MvKlik.  indeni  er  die  Grnndzii<;e  derselden  entwarf  und 
deren  Kleuiente  darleftte."     (StiicUl,  Krster  Band,  VI.,  i  »C,  p.  29:i-294.) 

t  When  a  yontli,  one  Cliristnina  Kve,  after  lie  had  been  Ions  nieditntinR  on  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  he  beheld  onr  Saviour  in  a  dream,  as  if  still  in  his  hnnum  iufaucy,  and  the 
Bifjhl  BO  cliavnied  him  that  he  theneeforth  could  think  of  notliing  but  how  to  serve  God  iu  the 
best  way  he  minht. 

He  wrote  ei<;htv-six  8ernM)ua  ou  the  Canticles  of  Canticles,  and  thou  the  work  was  uufiuish. 
Cd.     (See  Opj).  vol.  il.,  p.  7a6-n98. ) 
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upon  sin,  and  its  relations  to  human  freedom  ;  his  views  of  human 
freedom  itself — though  taken  from  Saint  Augustine — are  tokens 
of  the  bent  of  his  mystic  mind.* 

His  views  on  the  working,  and  the  place  of  grace  in  the  human 
soul,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  human  destiny  in  another  world — 
of  which  the  soul  seems  to  get  momentary  glimpses  when  raised 
in  ecstacy  in  this — all  point  to  the  ceaseless  eye  he  keeps  upon 
building  up,  not  so  much  a  theory,  as  man,  in  the  love  of  God, 
and  in  humility  of  heart.  In  fact,  his  treatise  on  grace,  and  the 
human  will,  is  simply  a  preparation  for  his  treatise  upon  the  love 
of  God.  Here  Bernard  is  evidently  in  his  element.  The  cause 
of  our  loving  God,  is  God  himself;  the  measure  of  love,  to  love 
without  measure.f  The  very  voice  of  nature  within  man,  loudly 
calls  upon  him  to  love  God.J  Love  is  not  mercenary.  Love  is 
the  reward  of  love.§  Love  is  not  attained  at  once.  There  are 
four  steps  to  perfect  love.  It  begins  with  self;  next,  man  loves 
God  selfishly  ;  then  he  loves  Him  unselfishly — for  His  own  sake  ; 
and  lastly,  he  loves — not  God  alone,  for  His  own  sake ;  but  he 
loves  himself,  and  all  other  things  for  the  love  of  God.  That  is 
the  highest  perfection  of  Divine  love.  But  the  fullest  perfection 
of  this  form  is  only  then  experienced,  when  the  soul,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  carried  by  mystical  rapture  as  it  were,  beyond  itself  || 

But  love  cannot  be  treated  without  touching  on  its  counterpart 
— humility.  What  purity  of  heart  was  to  S.  Anselm,  that  humility 
was  to  S.  Bernard.  These  great  pure-minded  thinkers  laid  the 
principal  stress  on  that  which  seems  to  be  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded at  this  day.  It  was  as  evident  to  them  that  the  soul 
could  not  contemplate  truth  if  its  eye — the  heart — were  not  clean, 
as  it  is  to  us  that  we  cannot  see  when  our  eyes  are  shut.  They 
saw  distinctly  what  we  forget,  or  ignore,  viz. :  the  intimate  con- 
nection, more  intimate  than  that  of  body  and  soul,  between  the 
intellectual  and  moral  faculties — between  the  intelligence  and  will. 

Humility  is  the  virtue,  says  the  Saint,  by  which  a  man  looks 
meanly  upon  himself,  through  a  perfectly  accurate  appreciation 
of  himself.^     This  is  the  way  to  knowledge.**     There  are  twelve 

*  De  Gratia  et  llbero  arbitrio,  cap.  VJL,  n.  21,  22. ,  p.  1013,  '4.  Cap.  VITL,  n.  24,  p.  1014.  Also, 
Sermo  LXXXI.  in  Cantlca — De  convenient^  ct  sdmilitudine  aniirue  cum  Verba  secundum  identitat cm 
essentia:,  et  vitce  immortalitatem,  et  arbitrii  libertatem,  n.  7,  p.  1 174. 

t '  •  Vultis  ergo  a  iiie  audire,  quaie  et  quonioclo  (liliseiidus  sit  Deus?  Et  ego  :  Causa  diligeudi 
Deum,  Deus  est;  luodus,  siue  modo  diligero."     (Dc  diliyendo  Deo,  cap.  I.,  p.  974.) 

t  Ibid.,  cop.  II.,  6,  p.  976. 

§  Ibid.,  cap.  VII.,  \l,p.  984. 

II  Ibid.,  cap.  VIII.,  23,  p.  977;  cap.  X.,  21, p.  9.90;  cap.  XV.,  39,  p.  998. 

TJ  Huiiiilitatis  veio  talis  potest  e88(^  definitio:  Humilitas  est  virtus,  qua  liomo  verissima  sui 
agnitione  sibi  ipsi  vilescit.     (De  Gradihus  HumiUtatls,  cap.  I.,  2,  p.  942.) 

**  "  Claniatigituren-antibus.et  viam  igii{irantib\is,  AVo  sum  wa;  dnbitantibusetnon  creden- 
tihus,  Ei/n  sum  Veritas :  ]a,m  asceudentil)n8,  scd  lassesceutibus,  Ego  sum  vita.  Satis,  ut  reor,  os- 
teiisuni  est  ex  proposito  eapitulo  Evatigelii,  coguitioncui  veritatis  f'ructum  esse  humilitatis." 
(Ibid.,  cap.  I..  1.  p.  942.)  .See  also  that  beautiful  cliai)ter  (Vf.)  beaded  "  Tertius  gradiis  veritatis 
muudare  ociihim  cordis  ad  cout'eiuplauda  coslestia  et  diviua."    It  euds  thus,  "  ab  omui  ergo 
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degrees,*  before  man  arrives  at  the  full  blaze  of  enlightening 
truth.  But  he  declares  that  humility  is  not  enough.  In  order  to 
possess  the  highest  form  of  knowlege,  love  must  be  added  to  hu- 
mility.f  When  man  has  arrived  at  the  higher  form  of  life, 
through  love  and  humility,  then  he  begins  to  enter  into  the  mystic 
region.  The  first  step  here,  is  consideration,  which  is  an  intense 
application  of  the  mind,  acting  discursively  upon  some  given 
truth.  The  next  is  contemplation,  which,  passing  beyond  the 
discursive  action  of  the  reason,  rests  fixed  intently  on  the  object. 
The  effect  of  contemplation  is  to  produce  admiration  and  wonder ; 
so  much  so,  that,  being  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  majesty  before 
it,  the  spirit  is  lifted,  as  it  were,  out  of  itself,  and  for  the  time  is 
plunged  in  the  ocean  of  illimitable  truth.  J  As  a  drop  of  water  falling 
into  wine  seems  to  become  wine,  taking  its  taste  and  colour;  as  the 
red-hot  iron  takes  the  properties  of,  and  becomes  fire ;  as  the  air 
penetrated  with  light  seems  to  become  an  illumination,  and  no 
longer  air;  so,  in  the  other  world,  will  the  soul  be  carried  away  in 
God.§  For  the  creature  thus  possessed  of  God,  marvellously 
forgets  itself,  and,  altogether  leaving  self,  wholly  goes  to  God,  and, 
from  henceforth  adhering  to  Him,  becomes  one  spirit  with  Him. 
The  difference  between  the  doctrine  of  Erigena  and  S.  Bernard  is 
this — that  the  system  of  the  former  tends  to  annihilate  the  indivi- 
duality of  the  creature ;  whereas  the  system  of  the  latter,  though  he 
makes  this  union  as  intimate  as  is  possible,  asserts  the  individu- 
ality of  the  creature  in  its  most  perfect  unity  with  God. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  outline  drawn  by  S.  Bernard 
of  the  synthetical  school  of  theology ;  of  which  he  may  be  said  to 
be  the  founder.  Love  of  God,  and  humility — treading  self  under 
foot  to  reach  up  to  Him,  this,  S.  Bernard  taught :  this,  S.  Bernard 
did.     The  golden  stream  of  the  monastic  theology  of  the  Church, 

labe  infirmitate,  ignorantia  studiove  contracta,  flendo,  justitiam  esuriendo,  opeiibus  niiseri- 
coidice  insistendo,  muudatur  oculus  cordis,  cm  se  iu  SBi  puritate  Veritas  videndam  promittit: 
Beati  mundo  corde ,  quoniam  ipsi  Deum  videbunt.  {Matth.,  v.H.)  Cum  sint  itaqiie  tres  gradus  seu 
status  veritatis,  ad  prim'ini  asceudimus  per  labovem  liumilitatis,  ad  secundum  per  affectum 
conipassiouia,  ad  tertium  per  excpssuni  coutemplatiouis.  In  prinio  Veritas  reperitur  severa:  ia 
secundo,  pia  :  in  tertio,  pura.  Ad  primum  ratio  ducit,  qua  nos  discutimus;  ad  secundum  afl'ec- 
tus  perducit,  quo  aliis  miseremur ;  ad  tertium  puritas,  rapit,  qua  ad  iuvisibilla  sublevamur." 
(19,  p.  952.) 

*  "  Hanc  itaque  legem,  qua  reditur  ad  veritatem,  Beatus  Benedictus  per  duodecim  gradus 
disponit.  .  .  Illud  quoque  quod  iu  scala  ilia,  quse  in  typo  liumilitatis  Jacob  mohstrata 
est,  Domiuus  desuper  innixus  apparuit  {Gen.,  XXVIII..  12,  1.1),  'quid  nobis  aliud  innuit,  nisi  quod 
iu  culraiuc  liumilitatis  constituitur  coguitio  veritatis?"     (Cap.  II.,  'i,p.  9<13.) 

t  "  Bona  tamen  via  liumilitatis,  qua  Veritas  inquiritur,  charitas  acquiritur,  generationea 
Bapientise  participantur.  Denique  sicut  fiuis  legis  Cliristus,  sic  perfectio  liumilitatis.  cognitio 
veritatis.  Cbristus  cum  venit  attulit  gratiam :  Veritas  qnibns  innotuerit,  dat  charitatem.  In- 
uotescit  autem  humilibns  ergo  dat  gratiam."     (Cap,  \i..  5,  p.  944.) 

t  (See  De  Consideratione,  cap.  XIII.,  27,  28,  29,  p.  804;  also.  cap.  XIV.,  p.  805-807.) 

§  "  O  amor  sanctus  et  castus !  O  dulcis  et  suavis  affectlo !  O  pura  defsecata  intentio  volun- 
tatis! eo  certe  defaecatior  et  purior,  quo  in  ea  de  proprio  nil  jam  .admistum  relinquitnr:  eo  su.a- 
vior  et  dulcior,  quo  totura  divinum  est  quod  sentitur.  Sic  deificari  est.  Quomodo  stillaaqua> 
uiodica,  multo  infusa  vino,  &,c."  (De  Diligendo  Deo.,  cap.  X.,  28,  p.  991 ;  .see  also  cap.  XI..  30-32,  p. 
993,994.) 

This  praver  was  tliat  of  S.  Joseph  Cupertino  when  in  ecstasy: — 

"Fiat  Domine  cor  meum  immaculatum,  ut  non  cout'uudar !"  Gorres.,  Die  Chriatliche  Mustik, 
B.  If.,  p.  257.) 
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sprung  from  him,  as  from  a  fountain  whose  hidden  springs  lay 
deep  in  the  mystic  teaching  of  that  Holy  Eule  which  he  loved  and 
practised,  not  merely  in  the  mechanical  performance  of  certain 
duties,  but  in  the  full  scope,  a-nd  free  spirit  of  its  deepest  meaning.* 

Now  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  called  Didascalus,  during  the  quiet 
years  he  spent  in  his  convent,  summed  up,  and  advanced  the 
labours  of  Anselm  and  Bernard,  in  a  remarkable  degree.  His 
powers  of  speculation,  though  less  strong  than  S.  Anselm's,  were 
greater  than  S.  Bernard's ;  and  his  contemplative  spirit,  though, 
perhaps,  less  soaring  than  S.  Bernard's  was  of  a  stronger  wing 
than  S.  Anselm's :  and  his  clearness,  method,  and  breadth,  took  in 
the  excellencies  of  both.  From  him,  built  upon  S.  Anselm,  we 
may  say,  the  scholastic  method  takes  its  spring :  from  him,  built 
upon  S.  Bernard,  the  monastic  method  of  theology  concen- 
trates into  a  systematic  form.  The  analytical  and  synthetical 
methods  here  manifest  themselves  in  larger,  more  extended,  and 
more  complete  results.  Hugh  was  the  first  theologian  of  the 
middle  ages  to  form  into  a  scientific  whole  the  teachings  of  the 
Church.  What  S.  Anselm  did  for  the  Trinity,  he  extended  to  the 
revelation  of  religious  truth.  He  laid  the  foundation-stones  of 
speculative,  and  positive  theology,  and  carried  up  the  fabric  of 
mysticism  from  the  point  where  S.  Bernard  left  it,  to  that  stage 
on  which  Eichard,  his  disciple,  raised  a  broad  and  lasting  plat- 
form for  all  future  speculations. 

His  work,  "  De  Sacrament is," \  alone,  would  have  rendered  him 
famous.  It  is  a  worthy  monument,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its 
originality,  as  on  account  of  its  completeness.  And  for  order, 
logic,  lucidity  of  expression,  and  definition ;  for  clear,  fluent,  easy, 
diction;  for  elevation  of  thought,  and  happy  facility  of  antithesis; 
for  honesty,  and  simplicity  of  purpose  :  it  surpasses  all  the  writers 
of  his  century.  His  grasp  of  abstract  truth,  and  his  power  of  ana- 
lyzing it  when  grasped,  give  his  writings  the  double  merit  of 
breadth  and  accuracy.  And  the  intense  purity  of  his  heart,  and 
the  monastic  temper  of  his  whole  intelligence,  throw  an  indescib- 
able  charm  over  everything  that  comes  from  his  pen,  lifting  up 
the  mind  by  a  species  of  illumination,  and  warming  the  heart,  as 
if  by  the  living  voice  of  a  simple,  loving,  man  of  Grod. 

Though  the  treatise  "Be  Sacrarnentis "  has  to  do  with  the 
speculative  side  of  theology,  Hugh  never  seems  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  end  of  love,  and  of  religion,  is  the  posses- 

*  He  resembled  his  great  master  Stephen  Harding  in  hia  intensely  monastic  spirit,  and  in 
his  power  over  men.    Stephen  was  brought  up  by  S.  Benedict's  rule  from  his  boyhood. 

t  De  Sacramentis  Christianos  Fidei.  (Migne,  vol,  I.,  p.  174-618.)  In  two  books  ;  the  first  carries 
the  student  from  the  beginning  of  tlie  world  to  the  Incarnation  ;  the  second,  from  the  Incarna- 
tion to  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  things.  The  first  book  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  the 
second  into  eighteen. 
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sion  of  the  Supreme  Good.*  He  is  never  carried  away  by  a  passion 
for  mere  science,  because  his  heart  is  beforeha,nd  so  fully  possessed 
by  the  love  of  God.  His  treatment  of  the  relations  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  points  to  the  one  idea  of  contemplation.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  three  eyes,  that  of  the  flesh,  that  of  the  reason, 
and  that  of  contemplation,  he  is  but  preparing  the  way  to  de- 
monstrate the  necessity  of  grace  after  the  sin  of  Adam,  for 
repairing  the  blindess  of  mau.f  Sin,  he  says,  utterly  blinded  the 
eye  of  contemplation,  damaged  the  eye  of  reason,  and  alone  leaves 
the  eye  of  the  flesh  with  its  original  powers.^  Faith  takes  the 
place  of  the  vision  which  belonged  to  sinless  men.  With  S.  Ber- 
nard he  makes  humility  the  foundation  of  knowledge.§  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  purity  of  heart. j]  "  Hcbc  sunt  sola,"  he  says,  "  qiim 
qumrere  dehent  homines,  Veritas  et  ionitas"*^  Wisdom  he  says  "is 
life,  and  love  of  wisdom  is  the  happiness  of  life.**  Truth  does  not 
come,  willingly,  without  goodness.f  f  In  another  place,  he  says, 
of  necessity,  while  the  mind  is  corrupted  within,  the  intelligence 
is  deceived  in  the  judgment  of  things  without.JJ  Again,  reason, 
before  sin,  comprehended  more  easily,  and  perfectly,  what  now 
with  great  difficulty,  and  less  perfectly,  and  from  a  distance,  it  can 
see ;  many  things,  also,  it  knew  then,  which  now  it  does  not  know. 
His  whole  feeling  is  summed  up  in  the  words  "  UM  caritas  est, 
ibi  claritas  es^.§§  In  his  treatment  of  most  of  the  general  ques- 
tions of  theology,  such  as  the  Trinity,  the  attributes  of  God,  the 
Creation,  predestination,  evil,  and  the  rest,  Hugh  keeps  mostly  to 
the  beaten  track.  When  he  comes,  however,  to  speak  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  he  takes  a  decided,  and 
original  view.  He  compares  the  body  to  an  appendage,  rather  than 
to  something  which  goes  to  make  the  perfect  man.  The  soul  is 
the  man,  he  makes  out,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word.|||| 

*  His  mind  seems  filled  witli  this  thought  of  his  :  "  Idcirco  ascende  dum  potes  quantum  po- 
test, nunquam  iiimis  potes  ubi  nunquam  potes  totum  tuum  ex  toto  eoide  tuo,  ex  tota  auima 
tua.  et  ex  tota  mente  lua,  ut  ex  illo  totum  tuum  iinpleatiir,  etiamsi  a  tuo  totum  illius  nou  capi- 
atur.  Totum  replet  te,  et  superabundat  in  se.  Si  vas  nou  deficit,  oleum  sufficit.  Cor  tuum  vas 
est,  amor  illius  oleum  est.  Quamdiu  vas  babes,  ille  oleum  iufuudere  uon  cessat,  et  postea  cum 
tu  amplius  vas  uon  liabes,  ille  adhuc  ampliua  oleum  liabet."  {De  Hacrainentis,  Lib.  II., pars 
XIII.,  cap.  IX.,  p.  535.     See  also,  cap.  VI.,  p.  528.      VII.,  p.  531-5.34.) 

t  De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  I.,  Pars  X.,  cap.,  II. ,  p.  329. 

t  "  Postquam  tenebrcB  peccati  in  animam  lutraverunt,  oculus  quidem  contemplationis  ex- 
tinctus  est,  ut  nihil  videret,  oculus  autem  rationis  lippus  factus  est,  ut  dubie  videret.  Solus  ille 
oculus  (caruis).  qui  extiuctus  nou  est  iu  sua  claritate  permansit.)  (/bid.,  p.  329  ;  see  also  Pars 
VI.,  cap.  XIIL,  p.  271.) 

i  Didasc,  Lib.  \.,  De  Studio  Legendi,  cap.  \i.,p.  741.  "  Anima  :  Oculvis  cuucta  videt,  seipsum 
uon  videt,  et  eo  lumiue,  quo  reliqua  ceruimus,  ipsani,  iu  qua  positum  est  lumen,  faciem  uos- 
tram  non  videmus."  "Homo:  Oculus  tuus  nihil  bene  videt,  si  seipsum  non  videat.  {Soliloq., 
he  Arrha  Animce.  p.  953,  954.) 

11  De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  VII.,  p.  654. 

i[  De  Tribus  Diebus.  cap.  XXI.,  XXI f. 

**  De  Sacramentis,  Lib.  II.,  Pars  XIV.,  cap.  IX. ,  p.  570. 

tt  Ibid.,  Lib.  TI.,  Pars  XIV.,  cap.  IX. ,  p.  574. 

tt  "  Uude  uecesse  est,  ut  dura  mens  interius  corrupta  prave  afficitur,  intellectus  quoque  in 
judicio  eorum  quse  foris  sunt,  decipiatur."     {De  Sap.  Animce  Chrisi,  Proef.,p.  847.) 

5§  De  Sac,  L.  II.,  Pars  XIII . ,  cap.  XL,  p.  339-345. 

nil  De  Sacrament.    Lib.  II.,  Pars.  I.,  cap.  XL,  p.  406,  sqq.;  also  p.  407-910. 
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He  applies  the  same  theory  to  our  Lord;  and  declares,  that  Christ, 
when  his  soul  was  separated  from  his  body,  did  not  cease  to  be  a 
true  and  real  man,  because  it  is  the  soul  that  makes  the  man  and 
not  the  body.*  The  reason  he  puts  forward  why  the  Almighty 
has  united  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
ingenious.  Because,  seeing  that  God  could  unite  in  harmony 
such  very  different  elements,  man  would  not  think  it  impossible 
for  Him  to  exalt  so  humble  a  creature  to  His  glory ;  and,  seeing 
the  pleasure  men  enjoy,  from  the  fact  of  the  spirit  dwelling  in  a 
corruptible  body,  he  could  imagine  what  an  intense  joy  would 
result,  from  the  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  soul  in  life  ever- 
lasting.f  Of  Hugh's  treatise  on  meditation,  I  need  not  here 
dwell ;  he  developed,  and  more  fully  analyzed  the  work  of  S. 
Bernard ;  and  what  has  to  be  said  upon  contemplation  will  come 
better  when  touching  on  Eichard,  his  disciple. 

The  great  treatise  on  positive  theology,  which  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  learned  Hildebert  of  Lavardin,  Archbishop 
of  Tours,  modern  criticism  has  shown  to  be  manifestly  the  work 
of  Hugh. J  The  similarity  which  exists  between  the  I^e  Sacra- 
mentis,  and  the  Tractahis  Theologicus,  points  to  an  identity  of 
authorship ;  and  the  fact  of  parts  of  it  being  absolutely,  word  for 
word,  the  same,  renders  the  consequence  conclusi  ve.§  It  must  have 
been  written  not  much  later  than  1130.  Here  is  an  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  entire  teaching  of  theology — somewhat  as  Hugh,  in 
his  "  Eruditio  Didascalica,'^  endeavoured  to  form  an  encyclopaedia 
of  knowledge,  and  to  point  out  the  object  and  position  of  its 
various  branches.  His  smaller  writings,  such  ashis"i)(?  Area 
Noe  Mystica,^'  "  De  Area  JVoe  Morali,"  "  De  ArrJia  Animos,"  and 
his  "De  Vanitate  Mundi,"  are  merely  developments  of  various 
points  in  his  larger  works,  and  refer  chiefly  to  the  practices  of 
contemplation.  Hugh  was  acquainted  with  Erigena's  writings, 
and  with  those  of  Denis  the  Areopagite,  but  he  was  too  deeply 
grounded  in  reverence,  and  positive  teaching — though  his  mind 
was  essentially  Platonic — to  be  led  into  the  pantheistical  tenden- 
cies of  the  one,  or  the  Neoplatonism  of  the  other.  Like  most  of 
those  whose  minds  had  a  greater  bias  towards  the  monastic,  than 
towards  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  he  was  excessively  keen 
in  perceiving  unsoundness,  and  he  had  an  instinct,  which  men 

*  Ibid,  I.,  299,  410,  4n.  But  S.  Thomas  saw  the  flaw.  (Sum  Theolog.,  p.  III.,  qu.  50,  art.  IX.) 
Abelard.  Exposit.  Symb.  Apostol.;  Robert  PiiUeyu,  Sent.  II.,  cap.  A'.,-  Peter  of  Poitiers,  Sent.  IX., 
cap.  XXL;  and  Robert  of  Mulen,  and  others,  seem  to  have  been  of  Hugh's  opinion. 

The  latter  says,  "  Compositio  ilia  (aniniie  enm  corpore)  uon  fnit  partiuui,  sed  iinio  qiitedam 
naturarum  diversarum."  Hugh's  expression  is,  "  Est  namque  ani ma  persona,  sicut  Angelus." 
Abelard  says,  "  Persona  quasi  per  se  una  dieitur."     (Compare  Werner,  vol.  I.,  p.  355.) 

t  De  Sacrament.  lAb.  I.,  Pars.  VI.,  cap.  I.,  p.  263;  also  De  Vanitate  Mundi,  Lib.  HI., p.  721-740. 

t  See  Liebner,  Theolog.  Studien  und.  Kriiiken :  Jarg.  IV.,  B.  I.,  p.  254,  seq. 

?  See  Stockl,  Qesch.  der  Philos.  des  Mittelalters,  B.  L,p.  391.    Also  Hitter,  vol.  III.,  p.  476. 
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who  love  Grod  tenderly  often  possess,  of  scenting  errors,  and  detect- 
ing them  at  a  distance.  It  was  that  spirit  of  holy  fear,  and 
Divine  love,  running  through  the  hearts  and  intelligences  of  these 
men,  which  kept  them  within  the  true  revelation  of  God,  and  that 
gave  them  clear  eyes  to  see  where  danger,  through  the  rashness 
of  others,  was  being  threatened  to  the  Church.* 

But  not  only  did  Hugh  introduce  a  more  systematic  teaching 
of  truth;  he  did  something,  perhaps,  more  valuable  still.  He 
introduced  into  the  schools  the  principle  of  working  for  an  end, 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  taught  that  the  perfection  of 
man,  and  his  faculties,  was  to  be  aimed  at,  so  that  he  might,  by 
seeing  and  embracing  truth,  and  exercising  himself  upon  it,  fit- 
himself  all  the  more,  one  day,  to  possess  it  in  its  fulness. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  distinguished  men  were  educated 
by  Hugh,  one  cannot  but  rejoice  at  his  having  raised  the  tone  of 
studies,  and  having  spoken  against  the  superficial  arrogance  of 
professors,  who  pretended  to  be  strong  in  every  science,  when,  in 
reality,  they  had  not  taken  the  pains  thoroughly  to  be  masters  of 
one.  Stephen  of  Tournay,  the  celebrate  canonist,  was  his  dis- 
ciple; so  was  Obizon,  the  physician;  and  Achard,  the  English- 
man, a  theologian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  literary  man ;  Adam,  also 
an  Englishman,  celebrated  most  as  a  grammarian,  but  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  subtle  philosopher,  and  an  able  rhetorician ;  then 
Arnulf,  the  poet;  Walter,  the  vehement  enemy  of  everything  in 
the  shape  of  heresy ;  and  Eichard,  the  most  able  and  brilliant  of  all 
the  children  of  S.  Victoi*'s ;  and,  finally,  the  celebrated  Peter  Lom- 
bard, Master  of  the  Sentences.  I  could  not  finish  better  than  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Hugh  to  a  friend,  which  manifests 
the  whole  bent  of  his  mind :  "  I  love,  indeed,  your  condition,  but 
I  love  still  more  to  contemplate  Him :  because  what  I  love  in 
your  condition,  is  only  lovely  to  me  from  its  leading  me  to  con- 
template Him. "  Such  was  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's :  "  a  man  of  vast 
capacity,  quick  intelligence,  tenacious  memory,  eloquent  tongue, 
graceful  speech,  and  persuasive  manner ;  effective  in  work,  gra- 
cious in  conversation,  the  most  gentle  and  humane  of  men." 

Eichard  of  S.  Victor's,  a  Scotchman,  like  many  other  students 
of  this  epoch — for  instance:  Achard,  Adam,  John  of  Salisbury, 
and  Eobert  of  Melun — came  to  Paris,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the 

*  "  Duo  sunt  motus  cordis,  quibus  anima  ratioiialis  ad  omue.  quodfacit,  agendum  impellitur. 
Unus  est  tiinor,  alter  amor."     (De  Hacramentis,  Lib.  II.,  Pars  XIII,  cap.  II.,  p.  527.) 

"I  luistici  ordiuati  uello  studio  della  lovo  soienza  fiirouo  seinpre  ed  a  buou  diritto  stiniati 
quasi  censori  degli  scholastici  esaserati  e  disordiuati.  Certo  il  teiiiperamento  alia  lagioue,  die 
puo  assai  di  leggieii  (come  e  inteivenuto)^sbrigliarsi  ed  iinbaldanzire  iiel  ininistero  analitico 
della  teologia  scolastica,  vevrJi  senipie  dalla  parte  raistica  della  scieuza  teologica 
essa  e  altresi  scienza  correttrice  della  scolastica :  e  San  Bernardo  l»eu  chiaianiante  il  d^tte  a 
videre,  alloiclife  con  le  arnii  della  iiiistica  circo  di  vincere  le  esagerazioui  e  gli  eriori  dell'  auda- 
cissinio  Abelardo."     (Capecelatro,  Sto7-ia  di  &'.  Caterina  de  Siena,  p.  270.) 
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schools.  He  entered  at  S.  Victor's,  and  was  professed  under  the 
first  Abbot,  Gilduin.  After  Gilduin's  death  he  became  Sub-Prior ; 
and  the  Abbot,  wlio  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  most  dissipated  liver, 
almost  ruined  the  community,  and  gave  Richard  considerable 
anxiety.  Richard  was  Hugh's  favourite  disciple.  He  succeeded 
his  master  as  Prior,  taught  in  the  monastery,  and  died  in  1173. 

Richard  was  to  Hugh,  what  the  flower  is  to  the  bud.  By  the 
force  of  his  genius,  combined  with  deep  humility  and  ardent  love, 
he  was  enabled  to  complete  the  fabric  of  the  monastic  system,  upon 
which  men,  every  bit  as  able,  had  Avorked  before  him.  It  would 
almost  seem  that,  as  far  as  the  mystic  spirit,  and  a  vivid  apprecia- 
tion of  the  various  actions  of  the  supernatural  life  are  concerned, 
Richard  was  superior  to  his  predecessors.*  His  logical  readiness, 
and  resource,  if  not  his  philosophic  temper  were  quite  equal  to 
— nay,  may  I  not  even  say,  svirpassed — S.  Anselm's?  His  keen 
intelligence,  which  saw  the  real  divisions  of  truth,  and  separated 
it  according  to  its  natural  grain,  squaring  it  out  into  great  blocks 
on  which  to  rest  some  towering  superstructure,  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  dry,  and  unornamented  forms  of  abstract^-easoning, 
as  in  the  allegorical  and  mystic  methods  of  contemplative  life. 
His  treatise  on  the  Blessed  Trinity  surpasses,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  that  of  the  great  S.  Anselm.f  There  is  a  certain  careful 
measuring  of  evidence;  a  series  of  distinctions  at  the  outset;  and 
a  weighing  of  the  different  elements  of  proof,  which  point  to  a 
man  of  strong  masculine  mind,  not  easily  carried  away  by  an 
over-wrought  fancy.  He  wishes  not  merely  to  give  probable,  but 
necessary  arguments,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us.J 
He  does  not,  like  Hugh,  give  a  resume  of  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  but,  what  he  does  treat  of,  he  handles  like  a  master. 
Of  his  speculative  powers  regarding  the  Trinity,  of  his  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God,  of  His  eternity.  His  immensity.  His  beati- 
tude, His  personality,  His  glory,  the  reader  must  consult  the  book 
itself.  What  is  particularly  aimed  at  here,  is  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  mystic  teaching  regarding  the  methods  of  contemplation, 
not  merely  because  he  brought  to  its  fulness  that,  which  S.  Ber- 

*  "  Seine  allgemeinen  Grundsatze,  tiesonders  so  weit  sie  im  mystischen  Gebiete  sich  bewe- 
Reu,  weichen  von  deuen  Hugo's  ira  Gauzeniiiclit  ab.  Nur  hat  er  das  mystisch-conteniplative 
Sloment  auf  der  Grundlage  der  vou  Huso  liieiiiber  anfsestellten  Grundsatze  weiter  nnd  einge- 
hender  beliandolt  nnd  ausgefiibrt  als  Hugo.  In  ilim  beginnen  bereits  die  in  Hugo's  Lelire  nie- 
dergelegten  Keime  sicli  ansznbieite.n  nnd  zu  entwickeln.  Seine  Scliiiften  bewegen  sicli  znm 
grossten  Tbeile  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Mystik,  und  es  ist  nicht  zu  langnen,  dass  in  denselben  eine 
tiefe  Kenntniss  des  iunern  niystisch-conteniplativen  Lebens,  wie  solches  durcb  das  eliristliche 
Prinzip  bedingt  und  gebildet  wird.  sicb  kundgibt.  Die  Allogorien,  ■welcbe  fiir  Richard  so  zu  sa- 
geu  den  Rahnien  bilden,  in  welclie  er  das  Bild  des  cbristlicli-mystischen  Lebens  einfiigt,  sind 
zwar  zum  grossen  Theil  bei  Hugo  schon  angedeutet ;  aber  Richard  hat  sie  dennocli  in  eiuer 
Weise  ansgefiihrt,  dass  sie  bei  ihni  wieder  als  in  eiuem  gewissen  Grade  origiuell  erscheiueu." 
(Stockl,  Geschichte  der  Philos.  des  Mittelalt,  Erster  Band,  III.,  ?  105,  p.  356.) 

t  Desuper  Divina  Trinitate.  Theologiciim  opus.  It  was  printediu  1510  by  H.  Estienne.  In  Migne, 
it  is  called,  simply,  De  Trinitate,  Libri  Sex. 

i  LW.  I.,  cap.  iV.,  p.  892. 
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nard  and  Hugh  had  laboured  at  before  him,  but  because  to  ap- 
preciate the  moral,  and  ecstatic  life  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  some 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the  mind  with  contemplation,  and 
spiritual  intuition,  is  requisite. 

What  possibly  led  this  extraordinary  man  so  deeply  into  the 
mystic  life,  and  gave  him  so  great  a  power  in  analyzing  man's 
various  faculties,  was  his  overpowering  self-distrust,  his  supreme 
conviction  that  light  comes  from  God  alone,  and  that  science, 
and  all  its  pride,  is  odious,  in  comparison  with  seeking  purity, 
and  love.  His  first  principles  regarding  knoAvledge  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  holy  men  who  went  before  him.  Faith 
comes  first:  "If  we  do  not  believe,  we  cannot  understand  :  know- 
ledge must  enter  by  faith ;  it  must  not  indeed  rest  in  the  entrance, 
for  it  should  always  hasten  on  to  interior  and  profound  things, 
and,  by  earnest  study  and  diligence,  seek  to  advance  daily  in  the 
understanding  of  those  things  which  we  hold  by  faith :  these  are 
the  best  riches — these  are  the  eternal  delights."*  Again :  "  The 
first  study  of  a  manly  mind  ought  to  be  how  to  govern  its  affec- 
tions, and  the  second,  how  to  command  its  thoughts."!  Then  he 
manifests  his  diflfidence :  "  But  it  is  better,"  he  says,  "  to  leave  this 
point  to  be  explained  by  erudite  minds,  than  on  such  a  matter  to 
presume  anything  rashly  beyond  our  strength."!  He  felt  that  "  it 
was  a  great  height  of  science  perfectly  to  know  oneself."§ 

Such  was  the  temper  in  which  men  in  Catholic  ages  set  about 
the  work  of  developing  the  human  mind.  Such  was  their  holy 
awe,  their  fear  of  themselves,  their  trust  in  Him,  Who  alone  can 
send  down  His  light.  "  Holi  putare"  these  great  men  seem  to 
warn  us,  "  teipsum  esse  Lucem." 

Before  treating  of  Richard's  theory  of  contemplation,  a  word 
must  be  said  of  his  view  of  the  human  soul.  He  starts  with  the 
assumption  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  substance,  which  gives  life 
and  sensibility  to  the  body.||  He  divides  the  spiritual  portion 
into  spirit  and  soul,  according  to  the  more  or  less  elevated  attri- 
butes belonging  to  each.  Every  reasonable  man  possesses  two 
gifts — one  of  reason,  by  which  he  knows;  another  of  afiection, 
with  which  he  loves.  Reason  points  to  truth ;  afiection  to  virtue. 
The  affections  have  sensuality  as  their  help;  reason  possesses  the 
imagination.^     Without   these   two   active   influences,    the  soul 

*  De  Trinitate,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  III.,  p.  892. 

t  De  Erudiiione  Hominis  Tnterwris,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  II.,  p.  1234. 

i  Benjamin  Major,  Lib.  IV.,  cap.  X.,  p.  146. 

?  "  Magua  altitude  scientias  seipsum  perfecte  oosnovisse.  Mons  magnus  et  altus,  plena  cog- 
nitio  rationalis  spiritus.  Omnium  mnndananini  scientiarnm  caciimina  mons  iste  transc«^ndlt, 
omneni  philosopliiara,  omnem  mundi  scientiam  .ihaltodespicit.  Quid  tale  Avistoteles,  quid  tale 
Plato  invenit,  quid  tauta  pliilosoplioriiin  turba.  tale  iuveuire  poruit?"  (De  Prcep.  Animi  ad  Con- 
temp.:  Be^ijamin Minor,  cap.  LXXV.  De  Supereminentia  Spiritualium  Tlieoriarum,  p.  Si.) 

II  De  Contemplatione,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XX.,  p.  124. 

^  De  Proip.  ad  Contcmp.,  cap.  III.,  p.  3.  De  Exterminatione 3IaU,  Tract.  III.,  cap.  XVIII.,  p.  1113. 
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would  be  powerless.  Considered  in  their  relation  to  the  object, 
our  faculties  are  threefold.  The  imagination,  the  reason,  and  the 
intelligence.  The  reason  stands  between  the  imagination  and 
the  intelligence.*  The  office  of  the  imagination  is  to  seize,  and 
hold,  sensible  impressions;  the  reason  is  the  instrument  of  dis- 
cursive thought,  by  which  we  advance,  by  way  of  premises  and 
conclusion,  towards  the  truth.f  The  intelligence  is  a  still  higher 
power  which,  as  the  senses  seize,  by  immediate  apprehension,  their 
proper  objects,  grasps,  in  an  immediate  manner,  its  proper  object. 
The  intelligence  is  pure,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  the  imagination  ; 
and  simple,  inasmuch  as  it  excludes  processes  of  reasoning.^ 

JSTow,  to  these  three  powers  of  the  soul,  correspond  three  methods 
of  knowledge:  thought,  meditation,  and  contemplation — cogitntio 
meclitatio,  and  contemfjlatio.  Thought,  comes  from  the  imagina- 
tion ;  meditation,  from  the  reason ;  and  contemplation,  from  the 
intelligence.  Thought  wanders  about  here  and  there,  without 
direction,  slowly,  as  at  will;  meditation,  with  great  labour  of  the 
soul,  strives,  by  hard  and  difficult  ways,  towards  the  given  end; 
contemplation  is  carried,  with  freedom  and  great  facility,  wherever 
the  power  bears  it,  to  its  proper  object.  Contemplation  is  seeing 
truth  pure  and  naked,  without  any  cloud  or  shade  standing  in  the 
way.§ 

Eichard's  view  on  human  liberty,  as  it  is  ingenious  and  original, 
should  not  be  omitted.  We  do  not  say  that  the  choice  of  man  is 
free  because  he  can  do  good  or  evil,  but  because  he  is  at  liberty 
not  to  consent  to  good  or  to  evil.  A  man's  freedom  does  not  lie 
in  his  being  able  to  do  evil,  nor  does  it  lie  either  in  his  being  able  to 
,do  good.  The  former  is  a  weakness  of  the  will ;  the  latter  is  the 
result  of  its  strength.  But  the  freedom  of  the  will  consists  in  this, 
that  its  consent  can  neither  be  forced  nor  impeded.  Nothing,  of 
all  the  gifts  of  G-od  is  more  noble,  or  more  sublime,  than  free-will. 
As  freedom  is  essential  to  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or 
diminished.!     By  sin,  man  did  not  lose  his  freedom,  but  he  lost  the 

* De  Contemp.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  Vn.,i>.  117. 

t  Ibid.,  Lib.  IIL,  cap.  IX.,  p.  118. 

t  "  Simplicem  mtelligentiara  dico  quss  est  sine  officio  rationis,  puram  vero  quse  est  sine  oc- 
cursione  imaginationis."     {Beiyamin  Major,  Lib.  I.,  cap.  LX.,  p.  74.) 

J  "  Cogitatio  per  devia  quteque  lento  pede,  sine  respectn  perventionis,  passim  hue  illncque 
vagatur — meditatio  per  ardua  soepe  et  aspera  ad  directionis  finem  cum  magna  animi  industria 
nititur.  Contemplatio  libero  volatu  quocunque  cam  fert  impetus  mira  agilitate  circnmfertui-. 
Cogitatio  serpit,  meditatio  incedit  et  ut  multnm  currit.  Contemplatio  autem  omnia  circumvo- 
lat,  et  cum  voluerit  se  in  summis  librat.  Cogitatio  est  sine  labore  et  fructu.  In  meditatione 
est  labor  cum  fructu.  Contemplatio  permanet  sine  labore  cum  fructu  "  .  .  .  "  Speci- 
allter  tamen  et  proprie  contemplatio  dicitur,  qure  de  sublimibus  liabetur,  ubi  animus  pura  intel- 
ligentia  ntitur.  Semper  autem  contemplatio  est  in  rebus,  vel  per  sui  naturam  manifestis,  vel 
per  studium  familiariter  notis,  vel  ex  divina  revelatione  perspicuis."  (Ibid.,  cap.  Ill,  p.  60,  61 : 
Cf.,cap.IX.,p.l4:.     Lib.  v..  cap.  XIV., p.  \M-\S7.) 

II  "  Totus  infernus,  totus  muud\is.  totus  denique  militife  coelestis  exercitus  in  unum  concur- 
Tat,  in  boc  nnnm  con.iuret,  uuus  ex  libero  arhitrio  consensus  in  qnalicunque  re  invito  extorqneri 
non  valet.'  De  Statu  Interioris  Hominis  (cap.  III.,  p.  1119.)  "  Nou  autem  arbitrium  liomiuis 
idc'irco  liberum  dioimus,  quia  promptum  habea.t  bonum  vel  malum  facere.  sed  quia  liberunj 
liabet  bouo  vel  malo  nou  consentire.  Posse  quidem  facere  malum,  estiutirmitatis  ;  posse  facere 
bouum,  est  potestatis,  neutrani  autem  libertatis.    Libertatls  vero  est  quod  consensus  ejus 
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power  of  his  free-will  towards  good.  The  slavery  the  Scripture 
talks  of,  is  the  weakness  of  the  will  towards  good,  and  its  inclina- 
tion to  evil.  Without  grace,  we  can  neither  know  truth,  nor  love 
virtue.*  This  is  the  general  psychological  basis  on  which  Eichard 
builds  his  mystical  system. 

The  foundation  of  the  contemplative  life  consists  first,  in  the 
practice  of  virtue.  The  heart  must  be  pure,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
see  God.f  It  is  the  old  method  of  monasticism,  which  runs 
through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  learned  saints  of  God. 
Eichard  compares  the  reason  and  the  will  to  the  two  wives  of 
Jacob — Eachel  and  Leah.  Jacob,  first,  had  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters  by  Leah;  and  then,  Eachel  had  a  son.  So,  it  is  only 
after  the  frnctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  acted  on  the 
will,  that  it  can  be  elevated  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge.  Now, 
virtue  consists  in  the  well-ordered  and  moderated  affection  of  the 
sonl — well  ordered,  when  it  is  directed  to  its  proper  object;  mod- 
erated, when  it  is  just  as  much  as  it  should  be,  nor  more  nor  less. 
There  are  seven  sources  of  virtue,  as  Leah  had  seven  children, 
viz. :  hope  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  hatred  and  love,  and  shame.J 

The  second  foundation-stone  of  the  mystic  life  is  self-knowledge. 
In  fact,  love  and  humility,  according  to  the  monastic  principles 
of  the  "  Holy  Eule,"  are  the  two  bases  of  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  soul  is  as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  picture  of 
God's  glory  and  beauty  loves  most  to  reflect  itself;  and  in  which, 
in  a  particular  way,  we  can  see  and  know  Him.  The  soul  was 
created  to  the  likeness  of  God ;  and  if  His  mark  is  seen  in  nature, 
how  much  moi'e  in  that  spirit,  which  was  created  after  the  image 
of  Himself.  Hence,  if  man  would  wish  to  contemplate  God,  he 
must  purify  and  cleanse  this  mirror,  by  his  eff'orts  after  virtue,  and 
moral  perfection.  When  he  has  well  cleaned  and  brightened  it, 
if  he  look  with  care  into  it,  by  degrees,  the  Divine  light  will  begin 
to  dawn  upon  him,  and  the  vast  ray  of  an  unaccustomed  vision 
will  appear  before  his  eyes.§     But,  it  is  only  through  self — through 

extorqiieri  Tel  coliiberi  iion  potest."  {Ibid.,  cap.  XIII.,  p.  1126.)  "  Quomodo  erRO  arbitrium  lio- 
miuis  vere  (iino  summe)  libernni  non  est,  quod  sua  libeitate  null;!  vi,  nulla  potestate  priyaii 
potest."     {Ibid.,  Tract.  I.,  cap.  XXIII., p.  1132  ;   C/.,  Tract.  I.,  cap.  XIII.  p.  1125,  1126.) 

*  "  Nam  sine  oo-operante  gratia  oninino  nou  sufflcimus  vel  ad  coguitionem  veritatis,  vel  ad 
amorem  virtutis."     {Ben.  Maj.  Lib.  III.,  cap.  XXIV., jp.  133;  C/.,  Lib.  IV.',  cap.  VI.,  p.  139.) 

t  "  Scimus  iiutem  quia  cordis  intima  nihil  adeo  pur<;at,  meutisque  muuditiani  nihil  adeo 
reparat;  nihil  sic  anibiguitatis  uebnlas  detergit,  coidisque  seieuitateni  7iil  melius,  nil  citins  ad- 
diic.it,  quam  vera  auinii  contritio,  q nam  profunda  et  intima  aniniiB  compuuctio.  Sed  quid  , ait 
Scrlptura?  Beati,  iuquit,  mundo  corde,  qiioniam  ipsi  Deum  videbunt  (Matth.  V.)  Studeat  eigo  cor- 
dis uiunditire,  qui  cupit  Deum  videre,  qui  in  diviuorum  contemplatiouem  festiuat  assuvgere." 
(Ben.  Maj.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  139.) 

t  "  Filii  Jacob,  ex  Lia,  ut  diximus,  nihil  aliudsunt  quani  ordinati  affectus.  Qui  quidem  si 
inordiuati  sunt,  ejus  utique  fllii  did  non  possunt.  Septenaria  itaqiu!  Li;e  proles,  septem  sunt 
virtutes."  ....  "  Priucipales  ergo  affectus  septem  sunt  qui  ab  una  aninii  iiffec- 
tioiie  alteruatim  surgunt.  Spes  videlicet  et  timor,  gaudium  et  dolor,  odium,  amor  et  pudor." 
(Ben.  Minor.,  cap.  VII.,  p.  6.) 

§  How  splendid  are  not  these  words! — "Tergat  ergo  speculum  suum,  mundet  spiritum 
sunra,  q\iisquis  sitit  videre  Deum  auum!"  .  .  .  "  Extei-so  autem  speenlo  et  din  dili- 
geuter  iDspecto,  incipit  ei  quacdam  diviui  Uiminis  claritas  iuterlucere.  et  immeusus  quidam  iu- 
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a  knowledge  of  self,  that  man  can  mount  np  to  God.  Without 
this  knowledge,  it  is  impossible. .  A  soul  which  is  not  well  exercised, 
and  fully  instructed,  in  a  knowledge  of  itself,  is  not  lifted  up  to 
the  knowledge  of  God.  The  eye  of  the  heart  in  vain  looks  up  to 
see  God,  when  it  is  not  even  fit  to  look  upon  itself.  Let  a  man  first 
learn  to  know  his  own  invisible  things,  before  he  presume  to  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  unseen  things  of  God.  "If  thou  art  not 
able  to  know  thyself,  with  what  face  dost  thou  presume  to  ap- 
prehend those  things  which  are  above  thee  ?"* 

God  is  the  proper  object  of  contemplation :  but  the  soul  can 
also  fix  itself  upon  other  objects.  According  to  the  subject-matter, 
there  are  six  steps  of  contemplation. f  The  first  is  in,  and  accord- 
ing to,  the  imagination  {in  imagmatione  et  secundum  imagina- 
tione).  This  looks  upon  the  beauty  and  variety  of  creation,  and 
thus  is  drawn  to  wonder  at,  and  honour  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God.  The  second  is  in  the  imagination,  and  according  to 
reason  {in  imaginatione  et  secundum  rationem).  This  marvels  at 
and  considers  the  causes  of  the  world  of  sense,  "according  to 
reason,"  because  the  conclusions  of  reason  are  necessary  for  pro- 
ceeding from  cause  to  effect.  The  third  is  in  reason,  and  accord- 
ing to  imagination  {in  ratione  et  secundum  im.aginationem).  Here 
we  conclude  from  the  facts  of  sensible  nature  to  the  world  of  ideas, 
which  are  brought  before  the  intelligence.  "In  reason,"  because 
the  reason  alone  can  move  from  sensation  to  the  world  of  ideas; 
"according  to  imagination,"  because  that  faculty  provides  matter 
for  the  operation  of  reason.  The  fourth  is  in  reason,  and  according 
to  reason  {in  ratione  et  secundum,  rationem).  At  this  step,  the 
mind  is  fixed  on  the  unseen  world  of  spirits,  their  nature  and  at- 
tributes. It  is  done  "in  reason,  and  according  to  reason,"  because 
the  imagination  is  now  dropped,  and  the  spiritual  element,  alone, 
is  the  object  of  thought.  The  fifth  step  is  above  reason,  but  not 
beside  reason  {supra  rationem.,  non  prmter  ratio?iem.).  It  rests 
immediately  in  God,  inasmuch  as  He  can  be  known  by  our  reason. 
To  this  step  belong  those  truths  which  we  know  by  reason,  but 
cannot  comprehend.  They  are  supra,  because  we  cannot  grasp 
them;  they  are  not joros/fer,  whilst  they  can  be  an  object  of  the 
reason.  The  sixth,  and  highest  step  of  contemplation  is  above 
reason,  and  beside  reason  {supra  rationem  et  proeter  rationem).    Its 

Bolitse  visionis  radius,  ocnlis  ejus  apparere.  Hoc  Inmen  octilos  ejus  irradiaverat,  quidicebat: 
Signatum  est  mpernos  lumen  vuUus  tui  Domine,  dedisti  Icetitiam  in  corde  meo  (Psal.  IV.).  Ex  liujua 
isitur  luminis  visione  quam  admiratur  in  se.  mirum  in  modnm  aecenditur  animus,  et  anima'tur 
ad  videndum  lumen,  quod  est  supra  se."     ((Ben.  Minor,  cap.  hXXU.,  p.  5],  52.) 

*  "  Animus,  qui  in  sui  cosuitione  diu  exercitatus  pleneque  eruditus  non  est,  ad  Dei  coRui- 
tionem  non  suatollitur.  Frnstra  cordis  oculum  erigit  ad  ridendum  Deuni,  qui  nondum  idoneus 
est  ad  videndum  seipsum.  Prius  discat  Iiomo  co<rnoscere  invisibilia  sua,  quam  prajsumat  posse 
appreheudere  invisibilia  divina.  Si  non  potes  cognoscere  te  qua  fronte  priBSUTiiis  appreliendere 
ea  quK  sunt  supra  te  ?"  {De  Prcep.  ad  Cnntempl.  Of.  cap.  f,XX\'.,  p.  54;  see.  also,  cap.  LXXXV.  p. 
60.  61,    Also,  De  Exterminatione  Mali,  tract.  I.,  cap.  V.,  p.,  1076,  cap.  VI,  p.  1077.)  ' 

t  See  De  Contempl.  Lib.  I.,  cap.  III.,  p.  60.     Also,  De  Praip.  ad  Contempl,  cap.  LXXXVI.,  p.  61,  62. 
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object  is  the  impenetrable  mysteries  of  God,  which  transcend  all 
reason.  Its  object  is  both  supra  and  prceter  rationem,  because  the 
human  reason  of  itself  can  neither  comprehend  nor  arrive  at  it  * 

There  is  something  supernatural  in  all  these  steps  of  contempla- 
tion :  for  if  a  man  would  raise  himself  up  in  contemplation,  he 
must  do  so  through  the  illumination  of  grace.  No. mortal  can 
look  upon  the  mysteries  of  God,  unless  he  be  lifted  up  by  God  Him- 
self 'to  the  vision:  all  the  more,  since  sin  has  wrought  a  thick  veil 
over  the  eyes  of  men,  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
the  grace  of  God.f 

Contemplation  is  also  distinguished,  according  to  its  intensity, 
into  three  grades.  The  first  is  enlargement  {dilatatio),  when  the 
vision  of  the  soul  is  wider  and  stronger :  the  second  is  elevation 
(sublevatio),  when,  through  the  influence  of  Divine  light,  the  soul 
is  carried  beyond  its  natural  capability,  still  without  being  lifted 
out  of  the  general  conditions  of  its  empirical  knowledge.  The 
third  is  alienation  {alienatio)  by  ecstasy,  in  which,  through  the 
action  of  Divine  grace,  the  soul  is  placed  in  such  a  position,  that 
all  thought  of  present  things,  all  consciousness  of  empirical  know- 
ledge, vanishes,  and  the  soul  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  vision  of 
things  Divine.  The  first  grade  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
soul  itself;  the  second,  from  the  action  of  human  activity  and 
grace,  combined;  the  third,  is  solely  dependent  on  Divine  grace.J 

Ecstasy  can  spring  from  three  causes:  from  the  influence  of 
gre'^at  devotion,  from  wonder,  and  from  exultation.  But  the  gift 
alone  comes  from  the  free  grace  of  God,  though  man  can,  and 
should,  dispose  himself  for  its  reception,  by  virtue  and  pure- 
heartedness.  As  the  bride  decks  herself  out  for  the  worthy  recep- 
tion of  the  bridegroom,  so  should  the  soul  of  man  ornament  itself, 
and  purify  itself,  for  the  reception  of  so  high  a  grace.  But  all  this  is 
a  mere  preparation  ;  it  can  never  bring  about  of  itself  the  ecstatic 
state.  It  is  for  man  to  spread  out  the  wings  of  ecstasy,  but  it  is 
for  God  to  set  them  in  motion.  A  man,  however,  can  lead  him- 
self towards  that  perfection — so  that  the  entrance  into  the  ecsta- 

*  "  Sex  antem  sunt  contemplationum  senera  a  se  et  inter  se  oniniuo  divisa.  Prinium  itaque 
est  in  iiuagiuatioue  et  seciiiidiiiu  sotam  iniaginatiouem.  Secuiiduiu  est  in  imaginatione  secun- 
dum ratioiieui,  Teitiuni  est  in  ratione  secundum  imagiuatiouem.  Quaitum  est  in  latioue  et 
secundum  rationem  Quintum  est  supra,  sed  uon  prrcter  rationem.  Sextum  supra  rationem,  et 
videtvir  esse  pncter  rationem.  Duo  Itaque  sunt  in  iniagiuatioue,  duo  in  ratione,  duo  In  intelli- 
gentia."  .  .  .  "  Sextum  conteniplationis  genus  dictum  est,  quod  in  Ins  versatur  quje 
sunt  snpr.a  rationem,  et  videntur  esse  prieter,  sen  etiam  contra  rationem.  In  liac  utique  supre- 
uia  oniniumque  diguissima  contemplationum  specula  tunc  animus  veraciter  exult.at  atque 
tripudiat,  quaudo  ilia  ex  diviui  luminis  irradiatione  cognoscxt  atque  consirterat  quibus  omnia 
liuiriana  ratio  reclamat."     (Benj.  Major,  L.  J.,  cap.  VI.,  p.  70-72.) 

t  "  Sed  in  ultimis  istis  duobus  [geueribus  eoutempiatiouum]  totum  pendet  ex  gratia  et  om- 
nino  longinqua  sunt,  et  valde  remota  ab  omui  humana  industria,  nisi  in  quantum  unusquisque 
coelitus  aecipit,  et  angeliciB  sibi  similitudiuis  liabitum  diviuitus  superducit.  (Beiy.  Major,  Lib. 
I.,  cap.  XII.,  p.  78;  Of.  Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  n.,p.  110.) 

t  "  Primus  surgit  ex  humana  industria,  tertius  ex  sola  gratia  diviua,  medius  autem  ex  utri- 
usquo  permistiaue,  liumauiB  videlicit  iudustriae  et  gratiie  divinse.  {{Benj.  Major,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  II., 
p.  170;  C/.,  cap.  III.,  p.  171,  cap.  Y.,p.  174.) 
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tic  state  very  greatly  depends  upon  his  own  will;  but  even  this 
dependence  is  conditioned  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  is  powerful 
in  those  who,  in  morality  of  life,  have  advanced  to  high  perfection.* 

The  ecstasy  of  the  spirit  can  take  place  in  each  stage  of  con- 
templation. It  oftenest  takes  place  in  the  two  highest  stages. 
And  then,  without  any  veils  of  creatures,  not  per  speculum  in 
cenigmate,  but  in  its  pure  simplicity,  the  soul  gazes  upon  Truth. 
Into  this  vision  the  spirit  wholly  ascends,  and  the  motions  of  the 
lower  faculties  are  quieted.  The  spirit,  as  it  were,  soars  above  it- 
self, above  the  memory  of  external  things,  and  the  sense  of  the 
body,  and  is  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  supernal  truth.  When, 
in  this  rapture,  the  mind  is  carried  away  in  the  contemplation  of 
Divine  things  above  itself,  man  becomes  forgetful,  not  only  of 
those  things  which  are  outside  of  himself,  but  of  those  things 
which  are  within  him.  He  becomes  wholly  self- forgetting.  Con- 
sciousness of  self  ceases,  the  multitude  of  thoughts  exist  no 
longer  before  the  mind,  and  the  discursive  powers  of  the  reason 
are  subdued  under  the  might  of  contemplation.  The  natural 
light  of  reason  is  absorbed  by  the  higher  light  of  contemplation, 
as  Eachel  died  in  the  birth  of  Benjamin.  Her  life  was  sacrificed 
to  render  his  life  possible;  for  Benjamin  is  nothing  else  but  con- 
templation in  the  ecstatic  condition.  "  Quid  est  enim  Rachelis 
interitus,  7iisi  rationis  defectus  ?\ 

Since  man,  in  tlie  state  of  ecstasy,  is  forgetful  of  all  but  the 
object  of  contemplation,  it  follows  that  this  is  a  condition  of  the 
highest  rest  and  contentment.  And  as  the  state  of  rapture  de- 
pends upon  the  grace  of  God,  so,  in  the  ecstatic  state,  man  can 
advance  his  love  of  God,  and  unite  himself  with  Him,  ever  more 
and  more  intimately.J 

But  in  these  high  regions  of  the  spirit,  Satanic  deception  can 
easily  come  in.  And,  therefore,  just  as  Christ  had  two  witnesses  of 
his  transfiguration — Moses  and  Elias,  so  should  the  soul,  in  these 
realms  of  contemplation,  be  accompanied  by  a  test  of  truth — 
Holy  Scripture.  Eichard  held  in  suspicion  all  truth  which  was 
not  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Books.§ 

*  "  Ad  hoc  siquidem  nobis  datur  Imjusceinodi  gratia,  ad  hoc,  inqiiam,  infunditvir  aeternorum 
intelliseutia,  ut  scianius  quid  iudefessi  debeamus  per  studium  quierere,  vel  per  desiderium 
siispirare.  Alioqiiiu  friistra  in  nobis  divinse  coguitionis  abundautia  crescit,  nisi  divime  in  nobis 
dilectionia  flamniam  augescat."  (Benj.  Major,  Lib.  IV.,  caj).  X.,  p.  145.)  "  Deberes  sane  sicuti 
dilecti  tni  columba  iu  foraminibus  petrse,  in  cavernis  maceriae  suapeiisis  alis,  colloqnp  protenso 
foras  prospicere,  et  unici  tui  adveutuni  cum  columbiuo  quodam  cantu  et  gcmitii  qnierere  et 
expectare."     (Ibid.,  cap.  XIII.,  p.  150.     See  also  cap.  XXIII.,  p.  166,  167 ;  Lib.  V.,cap.  XV.,  p.  187.) 

t  "  In  tanta  nanique  quotidiaui  conatus  anxietate,  in  linjasniodi  doloris  imniensitate,  et 
Beujamiu  nascitur,  et  Rachel  moritur,  quia  cnm  mens  hominis  supra  seipsam  rapitnr,  ouines 
humanse  ratiociuatiouis,  augustias  supergreditur.  Ad  illud  enim  quod  supra  se  elevata,  et  in 
extasi  rapta,  de  divinitatis  lumine  conspicit,  omnis  humana  ratio  anccunibit.  Quid  est  enim 
Rachelis  interitus,  nisi  rationis  defectus?"  {Benj.  Minor,  cap.  hXXIU.,  p.  52.  C/.,  Benj.  Major, 
Lib.  IV.,  cap.  XXII.,  p.  164;  cap.  XXII.,  jj.  166.      Benj.,  Minor,  cap.  LXXXII.,p.  58.) 

t  (De  Extcrminatione  Mali,  cap.  XVIIL:  De  Quiete  Contemplaiionis,  p.  1113-1116-  De  Contemvlat.. 
Ub.IV.,cap.X.,p.Ui.) 

i  "  Sed  si  jam  te  existimas  ascendisse  ad  cor  altum,  et  apprehendisse  montem  ilium  excel- 
Bum  et  magnum,  si  jam  te  credis  Christum  videre  transfiguratum,  quidquid  iu  illo  videas,  quid- 
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Such  is  the  outline  of  the  scientiific  attempt  made  by  Eichard 
of  S.  Victor's,  to  systematize  the*  facts  of  the  contemplative  life. 
He  is  far  from  teaching  that  the  mystic  method  of  gaining  know- 
ledge is  the  via  ordinaria.  He  teaches  the  reverse.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  supernatural  state,  the  result  of  free  grace,  and  the  earnest 
practice  of  the  soul  in  the  -perfection  of  a  moral  life.  Thus,  he 
escaped  the  error  of  confusing  the  two  orders,  and  the  accusation 
which  has,  with  justice,  been  brought  against  Scotus  Erigena,  of 
tending,  at  least  in  a  dangerous  way,  to  pantheistical  idealism. 
As  long  as  discursive  methods  of  the  reason,  by  premiss  and  con- 
clusion, are  held  fast  as  the  via  ordinaria  to  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  the  mystic  method  of  vision  is  looked  upon  as  extra- 
ordinary, and  purely  supernatural,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
falling  into  the  extremes,  which,  for  want  of  a  positive  theology, 
the  mystics  of  heathendom  and  heresy  seem  never  to  have  been  able 
to  escape. 

The  work  of  S.  Bernard,  Hugh,  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's,  for 
this  portion  of  Church-science,  may  be  considered  fundamental. 
What  the  saint  and  the  theologian  began  ; — the  saint,  through  the 
experiences  of  his  own  spotless  soul ;  the  theologian,  through  holy 
meditation,  and  the  application  of  science, — that  Eichard's  power- 
ful fantasy,  clear  logical  head,  and  holy  reverence,  which  kept  him 
steady  in  the  dizzy  heights,  completed.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  had  emancipated  pure  scientific  speculation  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  heathen,  and  our  scholastics  had  perfected  their 
work ;  but  on  the  science  of  contemplation — contemplation  which 
has  resulted  in  such  marvellous  influences  on  the  world — nothing 
had  ever  been  done  in  the  same  way.  True,  S.  Augustine  had 
indicated  the  direction,  but  there  is  no  attempt  in  his  writings  at 
forming  a  scientific  treatment  on  the  mystic  life.  Denis  the  Areo- 
pagite,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and 
possessing  very  extraordinary  gifts  for  the  work,  was  too  much 
tainted  with  Neoplatonism — which  had  such  an  attraction  for 
Erigena — to  create  any  real  confidence  in  his  theories.  So  it  must 
be  considered  that  Hugh,  and  Eichard  of  S.  Victor's,  laid  the 
broad  foundations  of  their  wondrous  science — the  science  of  the 
saints — upon  which  succeeding  speculators  built.  In  the  works 
of  S.  Theresa,  and,  particularly,  of  the  standard  mystic  theologian 
of  the  Church,  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  the  influence  of  these  two 
great  and  pure  thinkers  is  evident  in  every  page. 

If  the  moral  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  cannot  be  fully 

quid  ab  illo  audi  as  nou  ei  facile  credas  .  nisi  occiirrant  ei  Moyses  et  Elias.  Scinms  quia  in  ore 
Quorum  vel  t.rium  stat  omne  testiiuouiiim.  Suspecta  est  mlhi  omuis  Veritas  quara  non  cimtir- 
mat  Scriptiiraruiii  auctoritas,  nee  Christum  in  sua  clarificatioue  recipio,  si  nou  assistant  ei 
Moyses  et  Elias."    (Benj.  Minor,  cap.  LXXXI.,p.  57.) 
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explained  without  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  contemplative  system 
of  the  monastic  theology,  it  is  equally  certain  that,  without  a  brief 
notice  of  Peter  the  Lombard — the  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  and  the 
pupil  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's — it  would  be  impossible  to  indicate,  in 
an  intelligible  manner,  the  position  of  our  Saint  in  the  theologi- 
cal world. 

Peter  was  born  of  obscure  parents  in  Novara,  in  Lombardy. 
Through  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  he  was  sent  to  commence  his 
studies  at  Bologna.  Thence,  he  betook  himself  to  Paris ;  and 
having  obtained  commendatory  letters  from  S.  Bernard,  was 
received  into  the  Convent  of  S.  Victor's;  here,  after  having  filled 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  he  occupied,  with  great  credit  and  in- 
dustry, a  chair  of  theology,  and  only  left  his  monastery  when 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Bishop  of  Paris  (1159) — a  dignity  he 
did  not  long  enjoy,  dying,  as  some  affirm,  in  1160,  as  others  main- 
tain, in  1164.* 

It  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  minds  of  men,  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  seem  to  have  craved  after  unity — moral,  political,  and 
theological.  The  great  collectors  of  law,  and  its  arrangers, 
and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ivo  of  Chartres,  materially  helped 
to  open  men's  minds  to  the  advantage  of  some  kind  of  sys- 
tematizing in  the  multitudinous  confusion  of  a  thousand  points 
of  belief  Possibly,  the  energetic  efforts  of  such  Popes  as  Gre- 
gory VII.,  in  breathing  a  more  harmonious  unity  into  ecclesi- 
astical government,  and  the  bracing  up  of  the  moral  order — mak- 
ing men  feel,  more  sensibly  than  before,  the  hand  of  supreme 
authority — may  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing, in  the  realm  of  speculation,  something  analogous  to  the 
Pontifical  system  of  ecclesiastical  government.  In  fact,  AVilliam 
of  Champeaux,  the  founder  of  the  Lombard's  school,  had  the  idea 
in  his  mindof  something  of  the  kind.  He  composed  a  book  of  Sen- 
tences, just  as  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  Hugh  did  after  him.  And 
Abelard,  in  his  Sic  et  non,  while  instituting  a  most  dangerous 
procedure,  manifested  the  want  of  a  summary  of  authoritative 
teaching.  It  is  said  the  Pope  Eugenius,  for  this  end,  caused  the 
works  of  S.  John  Damascene  to  be  translated.  But,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  "Be  Sacramentis  "  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  is  the 
first  important  step  in  this  direction.  But  here  there  is  wanting 
the  weight  of  authority  from  the  Fathers.  Kobert  Pulleyn,  or 
White,  and   Robert   of  Melun    (1153),f    that  keen   dialectician, 

*  His  love  of  Scripture  is  evident  from  the  books  which  composed  his  library — for  he  left 
Notre  Dame  all  his  hooks  (May  3,  1160),  which  consisted  only  of  commented  extracts  from  the 
Holy  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  au  examplar  of  the  Sentences,  and  a.  Decretum  of  (Jratiau. 

t  "  Iste  in  respousiouibus  perspicax,  brevis  et  commodus."  (Metalogicus.  Lib,  11.,  cap.  X., p. 
8G7.) 
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preceded  the  Lombard  in  their  attempts  at  a  synthetical  treat- 
ment of  belief;  whilst  Hugh  of  Eouen,  and  Peter  of  Poitiers 
followed  him — the  latter,  having  the  privilege  of  repeating  all 
his  master's  blunders,  without  improving  upon  his  style.  The 
clear  verdict  of  scholars,  and  posterity,  has  been  in  favour  of 
the  Lombard.  His  four  Books  of  the  Sentences  held,  far  away, 
the  first  rank  amongst  the  classics  of  the  schools. 

It  may  be  asked  how  is  it  that  the  Sentences  of  the  Lombard 
so  far  surpass  all  similar  works  of  the  same  period  ? — for  the  other 
works  of  Peter,  save  that  on  the  Psalms,*  had  little  popularity; 
and  even  the  Sentences  have  been  violently  attacked  for  something 
more  than  inaccuracies.  Walter  of  S.  Victor's  absolutely  desig- 
nates him  as  one  of  the  four  labyrintlis  of  France,  and  ranks  him 
with  Abelard,  Gilbert,  and  Hugh  of  Poitiers.  Abbot  Joachim 
accused  him  of  turning  the  Trinity  into  aquaternity;  but  the 
Abbot  was  condemned  for  his  pains  in  the  Council  of  Lateran. 
Still  in  1300,  the  theologians  of  Paris  determined  to  cease  teach- 
ing sixteen  of  Peter's  propositions ;  and  hence,  at  the  margin  of 
some  editions  of  his  Sentences,  we  read  the  words,  "  Hie  Magister 
communiter  non  tenetur"\ 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  four  books  held  their  position. 
Commentaries  without  end  have  been  written,  and  made  upon 
them,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Scotus,  Thomas, 
and  Bonaventure.  It  is  related  that,  in  England  alone,  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  men  busied  themselves  upon  the 
text.  The  fact  is,  this  one  work  of  the  Lombard  tilled  a  void,  and 
satisfied  a  craving.  Men  were  looking  for  some  point  from  which 
they  could  get  a  sure  and  clear  coup-cV  ml  of  theologic  teaching. 
They  wished  to  see  the  truths  of  religioa  thrown  into  organic 
form.  Peter  satisfied  them.  He  presented  them  with  a  work 
which,  though  not  very  aristic  in  arrangement,  was  essentially 
the  expression,  not  so  much  of  the  notions  of  the  individual 
mind,  as  of  the  objective  truths  of  religion.  It  was  based  upon 
the  monastic  principle,  and  stood  on  S.  Augustine;  it  used  the 
weightiest  words  of  the  weightiest  fathers  in  the  weightiest 
manner,  and  manifested  a  mind,  not  restlessly  seeking  after  truth, 
but  possessed  of  it:  and  calmly,  and  systematically,  without 
swerving  to  the  right  or  left,  communicating  it  to  others.  Then, 
with  all  this,  there  was  a  tone  about  the  Avhole,  which  unmistak- 
ably spoke  of  S.  Victor's — which  spoke  of  peace  and  rest;  of  the 
loving  mind,  and  the  nobleness  of  Hugh ;  of  the  monastic  sub- 

*  Peti'i  Lombardi  Commentarius  in  Psalmos Dividicos.     {Patrol.,  Tom.,  CXCI.,p.  62-1296.) 
t  How  active  his  opponents  were  in  Rettiug  his  work  into  ill-repute  can  be  seen  iu  Hefele'8 
Conciliengeschichte,  Fun/ter  Band,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  544r546. 
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limity,  and  sweet  mysticism  of  Eichard — all  of  which  could  not 
help  acting,  especially  in  days  of  great  mental  friction  and  excite- 
ment, with  a  soothing  influence  on  the  mind.  To  get  to  Peter's 
book,  after  the  contentious  excitements  of  logical  disputation, 
which  were  so  rife  in  the  schools,  would  have  been  like  getting  to 
port  after  an  angry  storm  at  sea. 

Besides,  there  are  two  other  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Sentences.  The  one  is,  that  this  work  expressly  embodies  the 
reaction  which  must  have  taken  place  against  the  dangerous 
rationalistic  teachings  of  such  as  Abelard.  It  has  been  seen  what 
an  influence  his  speculations  exerted:  how  he  carried  with  him, 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  moment,  all  the  students  of  Paris :  how 
he  scorned  the  teachings  of  those  who  did  not  go  his  own  lengths : 
how,  in  fact,  he  managed  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion on,  to  the  perilous,  exposed  highway  of  independent  thought. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a  reaction  had  to  come.  It 
was  merely  a  question  of  time.  Enthusiasm,  everl  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  generally  results  in  something  less  enthusiastic  than  a 
calm.  When  enthusiasm  is  created  by  error,  decked  in  the  guise 
of  truth,  by  bright  visions  and  imaginings,  which,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  melt  away,  then  the  reaction  is  as  inevitable  as 
the  cause  is  unsound.  It  came.  It  is  represented  by  the  monastic 
school  of  S.  Victor's. 

William  of  Champeaux  did  not  establish  a  school  at  St.  Victor's, 
after  all  he  had  seen  and  gone  through,  without  grave  reasons; 
nor  was  it  without  a  cause  that  he  took  the  holy  habit  of  religion, 
and  dedicated  his  life  to  the  practices,  not  of  liberty,  but  of  sub- 
jection. Hugh  and  Eichard  more  than  hint  at  the  object  of  their 
fears.  The  tenor  of  their  lives,  the  whole  method  of  their  teach- 
ing, are  in  complete  antagonism  to  the  temper  of  the  terrible 
rationalistic  school.  The  Lombard  gives  it  a  very  unmistakable 
blow  in  the  opening  sentence  of  his  Prologue.  Then  the  con- 
demnation of  Abelard,  at  Sens,  and  Soissons — Abelard,  who  filled 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  must  have  exerted  an  immense 
influence  on  thinking  minds.  It  made  them  cling  all  the  more 
closely  to  the  methods,  and  teachings  of  tradition ;  it  made  them 
more  ready  patiently  to  interrogate  antiquity,  and  feel  glad  to  har- 
monize its  varied  voice;  it  taught  them  that  love,  humility,  a  fear 
of  self-assertion,  were  elements  Avhich  acted  powerfully  upon  the 
efforts  of  learned  men,  and  that,  however  gifted,  original,  brilliant, 
or  profound,  a  man  may  be,  his  own  authority,  and  his  private 
views  are  not  sufficiently  stable  a  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
the  edifice  of  Catholic  faith.  Now,  the  Lombard's  book  is  essen- 
tially traditional.  It  hits  out  straight  at  the  method  of  the  Sic 
10 
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et  non.  It  leaves  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  eddying  of  mere  human 
ingenuity,  and  raises  a  superstructure  on  the  solid  basis  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Fathers.  When  they  appear  to  disagree — taking 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  Church — the  Lombard 
endeavours  to  make  evident,  that,  though  there  might  be  an  ap- 
parent divergence,  in  reality,  there  is  a  harmony.  He  freely  used 
the  labours  of  those  who  went  before  him;  there  are  traces  of 
Eichard,  and  continual  appearances  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  in  his 
volumes.  Even  Abelard  himself  is  prized,  and  used  as  an  element 
in  the  general  structure  of  theology.* 

On  such  a  work  as  this,  men  could  securely  rest. 

Then,  secondly,  it  was  in  a  singular  manner  adapted  to  the 
schools.  Its  system,  naturally  enough,  serving  as  an  antidote  to 
the  rationalizing  methods  of  more  brilliant  theologians,  was  the 
very  thing  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  Its  clear- 
ness, brevity,  fulness,  the  opening  it  offered  to  the  various  hues 
of  theologic  thought,  made  it  a  most  eligible  text-book  of  the- 
ology. It  served  as  a  pier  that  runs  into  the  sea — to  break  the 
force  of  the  rationalizing  tide — at  the  same  time  that  it  carried 
men  further  than  before  into  the  depths  and  distances  of  Christian 
speculation.  Surely  a  man,  in  these  days,  who  could  succeed  in 
formiflg  a  text-book  of  theology,  to  do  for  us,  what  the  Lombard 
did  for  his  generation,  would  be  deserving  of  every  honour  and 
esteem. f 

Men  did  not  overlook  his  movements.  They  called  him,  em- 
phatically, the  Master  of  the  Sentences.  Then  he  was  raised  to 
the  Episcopate:  and,  to  show  its  sense  of  the  weighty  services  he 
rendered  to  theological  science,  the  University  of  Paris  celebrated 
his  anniversary  every  year,  as  its  founder,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Marcellus,  where  his  bones  reposed. 

Peter  the  Lombard  may  be  said,  as  a  theologian,  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  antagonism  between  Abelard  and  William  of  Cham- 
peaux.  The  contest  of  truth  with  error,  of  true  methods  with  false — 
in  the  Church,  at  least — has  ever  issued  in  some  advance  upon 
the  past,  in  enlarging  the  horizon  of  truth,  and  in  consolidating 
and  clarifying  men's  apprehension  of  the  revelation  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

*  " Pierre  Lombard,"  .  .  .  "a  tonjoiirs  6t6  regarde,  et  ne  cessera  de  I'fitre, 

comme  le  chef  et  le  modfele  de  I'Ecole.  II  inerite  effectivemeut  ce  double  titre,  soit  par  I'excel- 
leuce  de  sa  ni^thode,  la  meilleure,  pour  ue  pas  dii-e  la  seule,  &  laqnelle  on  puisse  s'attacher,  soit 
par  la  justesse  et  la  sagacite  de  son  esprit,  quise  mauifestentdauspresquetoutea  sesd6cision8; 
soit  par  r<5tendne  et  le  clioix  de  sou  erudition,  dout  on  voit  des  traits  frappants  dans  ce  uombre 
prodigienx  de  passages  de  I'Ecritnre  et  des  Ptres,  qu'il  emploie  pour  I'ordinaire  avec  goftt  et 
disceruement  dans  ses  livres;  soit  enfin  par  la  uettet6  de  son  style,  qui,  4  quelqnes  endroits 
prfes,  est  le  inieux  assort! au  genre  des  matieres  qu'il  traite."  (Vid.  Patrol.,  Tom..  CXCI.,  notiiia 
§IV.,i).  25.) 

t  Charles  V.  founded  two  professorships  at  Lou  vain,  one  for  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  the 
other  for  interpreting  the  "  Book  of  tlie  Sentences."  (See  Prcsf.  ad.  Pet.  Lomb.  Sent.  Louv.,  1553.) 
This  shows  for  liow  long  a  period  the  Lombard  was  looked  upon  with  reverence  iu  the  schools. 
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Dante  beautifully  touclies  on  the  gentle  humility  of  the  Lom- 
bard, when  he  says : — 

"  L'  altro  ch'  appresso  adorna  il  nostro  coro, 
Quel  Pietro  fa  ehe  cou  la  poverella, 
Offerse  a  Sauta  Chiesa  il  suo  tesoro."* 

The  same  shines  forth  in  his  prologue  to  "The  Sentences:" — f 

"Desiring,"  he  says,  "with  the  poor  widow,  to  cast  something 

out  of  our  poverty  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  we  have  presumed 

beyond  our  strength,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  the  house  of  God,  to 

oppose  our  faith  to  the  errors  of  carnal  and  animal  men."J 

The  general  plan  of  the  Sentences  is  this:  The  author  divides 
his  work  into  four  grand  divisions,  following  S.  Augustine's  dis- 
tinction between  res  fruendcB  et  utendm.  The  exclusive  object  of 
fruition,  is  God,  or  the  Blessed  Trinity — of  this  the  first  book  treats. 
All  things  out  of  God  are  objects  equally  of  fruition  and  use,  such  as 
men,  angels,  &c. — or  they  are  exclusively  objects  of  use,  as  the  things 
of  the  visible  world.  Power,  virtue,  and  the  rest,  ever  belong  to 
objects  of  use — of  use,  not  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  means  to- 
wards God.  These  objects  are  treated  of  in  the  second  and  third 
books — the  second,  being  about  angels,  the  visible  creation,  man 
before  and  after  the  fall,  and  about  the  relations  of  freedom  to  grace 
and  sin ;  the  third,  about  the  Incarnation,  the  renovation  of  the 
human  race,  the  life  of  Christian  virtue  founded  upon  it,  and  the 
visible  signs  by  which  men  receive  the  grace  of  God ;  and  finally,  the 
most  important  points  on  the  last  things,  are  treated  in  the  fourth 
book.  Every  book  falls  into  a  certain  number  of  distinctions. 
The  first  contains  forty-eight;  the  second,  forty-four;  the  third, 
forty ;  and  the  fourth,  fifty.  The  method  is  as  follows  :  the  author 
states  a  theological  proposition,  and  then  quotes  evidence  from 
Holy  Scripture :  next  he  learns  from  the  Fathers  in  what  sense 
this  or  that  proposition  is  to  be  understood:  if  the  Fathers  differ, 
he  seeks  to  combine  them — so  that  their  views  may  bear  upon  the 
point  in  hand.  This  comparing,  and  combining,  and  selecting 
evidence  on  theological  questions,  brought  the  practices  of  specu- 

*  Dante,  Farad.,  Cant.  X.,  105-108. 

t  Peter  held  a  principle  preguaut  with  truth,  and  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  John  of  Sa- 
lisbury : — 

"  Quisquis  ergo  viam  philosophandi  ingreditur,  ad  ostium  gratias  ejus  humiliter  pulset,  in 
cujus  mauu  liber  omuium  scieudoruni  est,  quem  solus  aperit  Agnus,  qui  occisus  est,  ut  ad  viaui 
eapieuti®  et  verse  felicitatis  servum  reduceret  aberiautem.  Frustra  quis  sibi  de  capacitate  in- 
geuii,  de  memoriae  tenacitate,  de  assiduitate  studii,  de  linguas  volubilitate  blanditur."  (Poly- 
orat,  L.  VII.,  cap.  XIII,,  p.  668.) 

t  The  original  manuscript  was  given,  most  probably  by  the  author,  to  the  library  of  Notre 
Dame.  In  the  list  of  books  of  the  year  1271,  these  words  occur:  "Item  originale  Sententiarum 
magistri  Petri  Lurabardi,  in  quodam  libro  cooperto  de  corio  vit\iliiio,  jam  quasi,  dipilato,  cum. 
clavis  rotuudis  de  <!upro  iu  asseribus."     (Mag mini  Pastorale  Ecclesiai  Parisie7isis,  lAb.  XX.) 

"Ou  garde  le  livre  de  Pierre  Lombard  en  origiual  daus la  bibliothfique  du  Chapitre  de  Notro 
Dame.  II  est  couvert  d'uue  peau  de  veau  us<5e  arrftt6e  avec  des  clous  de  cuivre  ^  t^,te  roude 
enforces  dans  la  couverture."  Eloge  Histnrique  de  V  University  de  Paris,  Discours  Prononce'  aux 
JScoles  de  Medccine  le  XI.,  Octobre.,  1770. — Quoted  by  Frauklin.     (Hist.  Gen.  d-e  Paris,  vol.,  I.  p.  17.) 
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lation  and  critical  reasoning  into  play.*  One  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  whole  work  is  the  saying  of  S.  Augustine  that 
"  in  every  creature  the  likeness  of  the  Trinity  is  expressed/'f 

Such  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  treatise  on  the- 
ology that  appeared  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  scholastic 
period.  Such  was  tlie  fruit  produced  by  the  monastic  tree  of  the 
school  of  S.  Victor's.  Such  is  the  groundwork,  scientifically, 
perhaps,  of  inferior  value,  but  as  a  body  of  positive  teaching,  of 
priceless  worth,  upon  which  later  theologians  built ;  or  from  which 
they  started  as  a  centre,  and  carried  out,  each  in  his  own  Avay, 
some  more  logical  or  severer  method  of  theology.  J 

But  it  is  time,  and  more  than  time,  to  hurry  on  to  other  in- 
fluences, which  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatment  of  the  intellec- 
tual movements  connected  with  S.  Thomas,  without  doing  an 
essential  injury  to  the  merits  of  the  Saint,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  present  subject. 

Not  only  the  great  thinkers  of  the  "West  brought  their  theories 
and  philosophies  to  bear  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but 
the  East  too,  with  her  fervid  imagination,  and  her  dreamy  mys- 
ticism, with  her  grotesque  pantheism,  and  strange  -incarnations, 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  warfare  of  European  thought, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  swayed  the  minds  of  more  than 
one  generation,  had  it  not  been  for  the  genius  and  influence  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino. 

*  Peter  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  the  Psalter,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  equal  popular- 
ity with  "The  Sentences."  There  are  innumerable  manuscripts  of  it,  bearing  the  title  of  "Car 
tena,"  "  Magna  Glossa,"  &c. 

t  See  Werner,  vol.  I.,  p.  307. 

t  "  Bekanntlich  hatte  dieser  Petrus  aus  Novarra,  Professor  der  Theologie  nnd  dann  Bischof 
«u  Paris,  mit  seinem  Werke  derSentenzeneinem  grossenZeit-bediirfnisse  abgeholfen.  Er  hatte 
ein  Buch  geliefert,  in  dem  die  gauze  Glaubens-und  Sittenlehre  der  Kirche  kurz  znsammenge- 
fasst,  mit  Stellen  der  Schrift  nnd  der  Vater  begriindet  ist  und  in  dora  die  moglichen  Wider- 
spriiclie  herausgestellt  und  gehobeu  werden.  Das  Buch  gewaun  solchen  Beifall,  dass  es  bald 
allgemein  ols  Vorlesebuch  beuiitzt  wurde.  Die  Grossteii  Tlieologeu  legten  es  ihren  Vortragen 
zu  Grunde,  gaben  und  schrieben  dazu  Erweiterungen  und  Erklarungen.  (Sighart's  ^ilbertua 
Magnus,  hap.  IX.,  p.  66.) 


CHAPTER-    XIII. 

EASTERN    INFLUENCES.        ARABIANS    AND    JEWS. 


The  Mahommedan  world  seems  to  have  fulfilled  the  providen- 
tial order  of  its  existence,  when  it  handed  over  to  Christendom, 
what  it  had  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  An  intercommunion  of 
mind  must  have  existed  between  the  Western  Christians  and  the 
.  Saracens,  for  they  were  mixed  together  along  the  whole  length  of 
Southern  Europe,  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Spain, 
and  Southern  Italy,  and,  since  the  Crusades,  in  the  East  itself.  A 
sense  of  scientific  education  was  first  awakened  in  the  Moslem  by 
the  Abbassides,  who,  being  deprived  by  the  Ommiades  of  their 
inheritance,  had  fled  into  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  had  there 
studied  under  philosophers  banished  by  Justinian,  and  celebrated 
doctors  of  JSTestorian  belief.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  position  of 
learning  in  the.  East  and  in  Spain,  must  here  be  given,  since  the 
Western  world  owes  so  much  to  Arabian  and  Spanish  philosophy. 
When  the  Abbassides  came  into  power  again,  Almansor,  by  the 
help  of  astrology,  selected  the  seat  of  a  new  capital,  after  having 
been  driven  out  of  Hashemiah  by  an  insurrection.*  The  position 
he  chose,  certainly,  if  it  did  not  prove  a  supernatural  direction, 
was  evidence  of  an  excellent  taste.  In  a  short  time,  that  great 
centre  of  learning,  which  was  the  seat  of  imperial  luxury  for 
nearly  five  centuries,  "  the  City  of  Peace,"  rose  like  magic  from 
the  earth.  Through  the  city  flowed  a  broad  and  deep  river. 
Gardens,  and  villages,  and  date-trees,  and  a  teeming  country, 
caught  the  eye  of  those  looking  out  beyond  the  circumference 
of  the  town.  The  population  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  said 
that  eight  hundred  thousand  men,  and  sixty  thousand  women, 
attended  the  funeral  of  "  Saint "  Hanbal.  The  ostentatious  and 
gorgeous  displays  of  the  Caliphs  have  been  proverbial.  For  ex- 
ample, Moklades  (917),  when  holding  his  court  in  encampment, 
called  together  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men.    His  ofiicers 

*  "  After  the  extinction  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Ommiadse,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Ma- 
homet, the  accession  of  the  family  of  the  Abbassidas,  or  Hashemifise,  to  the  Caliphate  (which 
happened  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  the  seven  hnndied  and 
forty-ninth  of  the  Christian  era),  proved  the  dawning  of  philosophy  in  Arabia.'"  (Enfield's, 
Brucker,  vol.  II.,  B.  V.,  cwp.  I.,  p.  228.) 
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were  dressed  in  splendid  apparel,  glittering  all  over  with  gems  and 
gold.  There  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs ;  the  palace  was  hung 
with  thirty-eight  thousand  pieces  of  tapestry,  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  being  silk  embroidered  with  gold;  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  twenty-two  thousand  carpets.  To  add  to  this 
display,  he  brought  out  an  hundred  lions,  each  one  being  accom- 
panied by  its  separate  attendant.  As  a  specimen  of  "  plate,"  may 
be  mentioned  a  tree  of  gold  and  silvei-,  with  eighteen  larger 
branches,  whilst  the  smaller  ones  were  covered  with  innumerable 
gold  and  silver  birds,  all  singing  by  machinery.  Then  there  were 
illuminations  of  the  city  with  waxen  torches.  Golden  balls  were 
shot  about  the  town,  and  five  hundred  tons  of  sugar  were  con- 
sumed at  a  single  banquet.  Mahadi  spent  £3,775,000  on  a  single 
pilgrimage. 

Bagdad  was  not  only  the  capital  of  Eastern  excess,  but  it  was 
also  the  centre,  in  Mahommedan  Asia,  of  literature  and  science. 
The  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  one  century,  were  lifted  from  dark- , 
ness  to  cultivated  enlightenment.  If  Omar  (641)  burnt  the  Alex- 
andrian Librai'y,  the  house  of  Abbas  became  great  patrons  of 
books  (750).  Almansor  brought  in,  witli  George,  the  Greek 
physician,  the  light  of  science.  Haroun-al-Easchid^  something 
like  our  Charlemagne,  was  always  accompanied,  when  he  travelled, 
by  one  hundred  learned  men ;  he  insisted  on  schools  being  attached 
to  every  mosque,  and  was  passionately  fond  of  poetry  and  music. 
Almamoun  was  still  more  successful  in  his  efi'orts  to  civilize  his 
people.*  He  Avas  ever  surrounded  by  grave  doctors  from  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Chaldea.  Bagdad  became  the  resort  of  poets,  philo- 
sophers and  mathematicians.  He  had  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  Avho  had  nothing  to  do  but  collect  books.  Hundreds 
of  camels  might  be  seen,  at  times,  winding  their  way  into  the  city 
loaded  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Persian  literature.  Almamoun 
offered  Leo,  the  mathematician,  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of 
solid  gold,  to  lecture  in  his  schools.  The  college,  founded  (1233) 
by  Caliph  Mostansor,  became  the  first  in  the  Moslem  world.  Nor 
was  Bagdad  the  only  seat  of  learning :  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Balkh, 
Ispahan,  Samarcand,  were  famous  centres  of  science.  At  Cairo, 
there  were  one  hundred  thousand  manuscripts,  magnificently 
bound.  Even  private  literati  possessed  fabulous  collections. 
A  private  doctor  is  said  to  have  refused  an  invitation  from  the 

*  "  Wenn  schon  unter  seinen  Vorgangern  Uebersetzungen  der  griechisclien  Aerzte  und  Phi- 
losopheu  gefeitigt  wordeu  seiu  sollen :  so  wiirden  doch  erst  vou  der  Zeit  Al-Mamum's  nu  imd 
durch  seiue  Beniuhnugen,  sowie  spater  durch  die  Begiiiistigiingeu  einiger  seiuer  Nachfolger, 
wie  lies  Al-JIotazem  nnd  des  Al-Motawakel,  die  Uebersetzungen  aus  deru  Griechisclien  haiitiger 
iind  zuverlassiger.  Die  Mittelspersonen  bei  diesen  Arbeiten  waren  Syrer,  welche  sclum  seit 
dem  tiinften  Jalirhundert  UebcrsBtzuiigen  griecliischer  Werke  besassei\  und  jetzt  theils  aiis 
deui  (jriecliischeu  in  das  Syrisclie,  tlieils  aiicU  nnmittelbar  aus  dem  Gviecbiscben  in  das  Arabis- 
che  iibersetzteu."     (W'enricb.,  quoted  by  Stockl:  see  Gcschichte,  Zwcit.  B.  Erst.  Abt.,p.  14.) 
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Sovereign  oi  Bokhara,  because  it  would  take  four  hundi'ed  camels  to 
bring  his  books.* 

Spain,  naturally,  partook  of  this  spirit  of  Eastern  learning. 
Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  rivalled  each  other  in  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  academies,  colleges,  and  libraries.  Cordova, 
the  birthplace  of  Lucan,  and  both  Senecas,  at  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  was  famed  for  its  university.  It  could  count,  later,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  eminent  writers.  Hakem  founded  a  college 
here,  and  the  Eoyal  Library  contained  four  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Ibn  Hassan,  the  poet,  is  said  to  ha,ve  written  four 
hundred  books,  consisting  in  all  of  eighty  thousand  leaves. 
Granada,  in  the  twelfth  century,  possessed  the  works  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  authors.  Under  the  Saracens,  there  were 
nineteen  colleges  in  Spain.  In  Andalusia  alone,  there  were  seventy 
libraries  used  in  public  instruction ;  while  Toledo,  Malaga,  Murcia., 
and  Valencia,  were  celebrated  for  their  collections  of  valuable 
books. 

Spain  was  indebted  for  all  this  to  the  Abbassides.  On  regaining 
their  ascendancy,  they  brought  with  them  a  taste  for  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine.  The  Arabs  acquired  their  first  tinc- 
ture of  the  last  from  the  Nestorian  School  at  ISTischapur.  ISTes- 
torian  physicians  under  Almansor  (753 — 775)  translated  Euclid, 
and  several  other  Greek  works,  into  Arabic.  It  is  maintained  by 
some,  that  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  by  others,  that  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy,  was  the  first  work  rendered  into  that  language. 
Haroun-al-Easchid  (776 — 808),  of  whom  mention  has  been  made, 
founded  the  celebrated  College  of  Translators.  John  Mesueh, 
who  made  the  first  complete  translation  of  Aristotle's  works  into 
Arabic,  was  appointed  its  president,  and  Honain,  Costa-ben-Luca, 
Isaac,  and  others,  nearly  all  Nestorians,  were  numbered  amongst 
its  members;  and  being  commentators  as  well  as  translators, 
tinged  their  work  with  jS^eoplatonism.  The  Caliph  Almamoun 
ordered  astronomical  tables  to  be  made,  and  imposed  upon  the 
Emperor  Michael  III.,  as  a  condition  of  peace,  to  transmit  rare 
and  valuable  Greek  works  to  Bagdad,  where  he  caused  translations 
to  be  made,  and  then  burnt  the  originals.  Medical  and  mathe- 
matical works  were  the  first  to  be  translated  in  the  College  of  the 
Caliph.    That  the  logic  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle  were  especi- 

*  "  The  example  of  the  Sovereign  was  sometimes  followed  by  Vigiers  and  GoYeniors.  Acli- 
med  Ibn  Tolun,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  distributed  every  month,  among  the  most  distinguished  ec- 
clesiastics in  that  conutry.  1,000  dinars  ofgold  (£462  10s.);  and  sent  to  Bagdad  not  less  1.han 
2,200,000  dinars  (£1,017,500),  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  tlie  learned  in  that  city.  Another 
Vigier  founded  a  college  there  at  the  expense  of  200,000  (£92,500),  and  endowed  it  with  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  15,000  dinars  ($6,937  10s.).  The  benefits  of  public  instruction  m  that  capital 
were  communicated,  perhaps  at  diflerent  times,  to  six  thousand  students  of  every  degree^  trom 
the  son  of  the  noble  to  that  of  the  mechanic.  The  celebrity  of  its  schools  may  be  interred  trom 
the  vast  numbers  of  poets,  historians,  physicians,  and  astronomers  which  it  produced,  (t^ricu- 
tou's  Arabia,  Vol.  II.,  Cap,  I., p.  76.) 
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ally  attended  to,  cannot  be  proved ;  but  this  is  rendered  very  pro- 
bable, by  the  fact  that  the  Kestorians  borrowed  from  Aristotle  the 
dialectical  weapons  with  which  they  assailed  the  orthodox  faith. 
This  is  certain,  that  Alkendi  wrote,  in  the  time  of  Almamoun,  a 
notice  of  his  works.  A  century  later,  there  was  Alfarabi,  a 
decided  Aristotelian ;  after  him,  Algazel,  and  Fakhr-Eddin  Eazy, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  the  orthodox  adherents  of  the  Koran, 
began  to  use  the  logic  of  Aristotle  in  theological  dispute.  Finally, 
Avicenna  formed  a  philosophical  encyclopaedia  after  the  plan  of 
Aristotle ;  and,  taking  up  all  the  views  of  the  Stagyrite,  published 
his  doctrines  in  every  direction.  The  last  follower  of  Aristotle, 
of  any  mark  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Mahommedan  world, 
was  Algazel,  who  died  in  the  year  1111. 

The  intellectual  movement  in  the  East,  was  connected  with  a 
similar  movement  in  Moorish  Spain.  This  was  principally  brought 
about,  as  has  been  indirectly  stated,  by  the  fall  of  the  Ommaides. 
Abderrahman,  son  of  Moavijah,  by  good  fortune,  escaped  the  general 
massacre  of  his  family;  and  after  many  extraordinary  adventures, 
took  refuge  in  Andalusia,  Having  lost  a  kingdom  in  the  East, 
he  found  one  in  the  West;.  He  became  a  powerful  supporter  of 
science  in  Cordova;  and  was  the  first,  in  that  line  of  splendid 
rulers,  which  raised,  for  a  time,  the  Moorish  domination  in  Spain 
to  a  position  of  iinusual  splendour.  It  was  at  its  zenith  under 
Hakem  II.,  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  the  West 
had  sunk  below  the  horizon.* 

The  West,  at  this  period,  turned  from  its  own  comparative  dark- 
ness to  the  culture  of  the  Moors.  Gerbert  hurried  off  amongst 
the  Saracens  of  Cordova,  the  Bagdad  of  the  West,  to  procure  those 
treasures  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  which  he  was  unable  to 
acquire  at  home.  Cesar  of  Heisterbach  speaks  of  young  men  in 
his  day,  who  set  out  for  Toledo,  to  commence  the  study  of  astro- 
logy. Adelhard  of  Bath,  Robert  Retinensis,  Hermann  of  Dalmatia, 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  Micliael  Scott,  all  procured  mathema- 
tical, philosophical,  and  natural  science,  from  the  Moors  of  Spain. 
Besides  Cordova — Seville,  Granada,  Toledo,  Xativa,  Valencia, 
Murcia,  Almeria,  Malaga,  and  Velez,  possessed  learned  academies 
and  splendid  libraries.  Having,  tliemselves,  been  brought  up  by 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Bagdad,  and  Persia,  the 

*  "  Abderrahman,  ein  Sohn  Moavijah's,  war  durch  eine  gaiiz  besondere  Fiiguug  des  Gliickes 
dein  Blutbade  entronuen,  das  seine  Familie  Tertilgte,  iiud  nach  vielerlei  Abeuteuereu  in  Anda- 
lusien  gelandet ;  zuui  Gliicke  der  Lebensrettung  gesellte  sicli  nocli  das  weitere,  dass  er  im 
Westell  eiu  Reich  fand,  nachdem  seiu  Geschlech't  es  im  Osten  rerloren  hatte.  Unter  den  Ein- 
fliissen  der  Umgebung,  die  er  in  Cordova  fand,  wurde  er  ein  thatigster  Forderer  der  Bildiiiig 
uud  Wisseuscbait  uud  eviiflfuete  die  Reihejeuer  kuust-nnd  pracbtiieljenden  Regeuten,  welche 
die  maiirisclie  Herrscliaft  in  Spanien  fiir  eiuige  Zeit  wenigstens  zii  einer  wahrliaft  gianzenden 
machten,  und  zwar  am  meisten  uuter  Hakem  II..  iin  zelinteu  Jabrhunderfe,  gerade  in  jeuer 
Epocbe,  in  welclier  die  Bildiing  des  christlichen  Abeudlandes  tief  daruiederlag."  (Weruer's  S. 
Thomas,  Erater  Band,  Cap.  I.,  p.  G7,  63.) 
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Spanish  professors — who  had  ah-eady  carried  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  into  Spain — determined,  in  the  same  way,  to  draw  the 
whole  riches  of  science  out  of  Asia. 

The  Spanish  Jews  did  their  share  also  to  encourage  scientific 
relations  between  the  Christians  and  Saracens.  In  the  twelfth 
century,  they  had  many  distinguished  representatives  of  learning. 
There  were  Aben  Esra,  Jona-ben-Gamach,  Maimonides,  Bechai, 
and  David  Kimchi;  and,  in  France,  Moses  Hadarschan,  and 
Solomon  Jarchi;  Maimonides,  associated  with  Averroes,  Ibn 
Tofeil,  and  Ibn  Saig,  was  excessively  energetic  in  pushing  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle.  Some  Spanish  Jews  made  known,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  the  teachings  of  Avicenna  in  Montpellier,  and 
founded  a  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  which  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  spreading  the  science  of  the  Arabians.  On  account  of 
their  knowledge  of  language,  the  Jews  devoted  themselves  much 
to  translating,  while  their  commercial  spirit  taught  them  to  regard 
literature  as  an  instrument  of  gain,  and  they  encouraged  its  cul- 
tivation in  every  land  which  they  entered.  To  realize  the  firm 
hold  the  teachings  of  the  Saracens  had  upon  Christians  in  the 
tAvelfth  century,  the  reader  has  merely  to  notice  the  warnings  of 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  to  the  Bishop  of  Seville,  the  strong  expressions 
of  Alvarus  of  Cordova,  or  the  powerful  letter  of  Innocent  III. 
to  king  Alfonso  X.,  regarding  the  fearful  danger  in  which  the 
Christian  religion  and  morality  stood,  from  the  terrible  spread  of 
the  literature  of  the  Saracens.* 

However,  it  is  certain,  that,  on  the  whole,  though  it  introduced 
great  evils,  benefits  were  derived  from  inheriting  the  scientific 
traditions  of  philosophy  and  natural  science,  from  the  Greeks, 
through  the  Arabs.  Two  periods  are  distinctly  marked  out 
regarding  this  class  of  knowledge  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the 
first,  all  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  confined  to  what  could  be 
gathered  from  Hyginus,  Venerable  Bede,  and  a  few  verses  of 
Priscian;  in  mathematics,  the  system  of  Abacus  was  followed; 
in  medicine,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  and  later,  Gariopontanus,  the 
barbarous  jargon  of  whose  Latinity  manifests  the  wretched  remains 
of  an  older  culture.  Through  the  Arabians,  Hippocrates,  and 
Galen,  were  resuscitated.  Gerbert  was  the  first  to  introduce  into 
Europe  Arabic  numerals,  and  the  decimal  method  of  counting. 
Gerard  of  Cremona,  and  John  of  Seville,  made  Western   Chris- 

*  "  Da  sucliten  nun  aber  diejenigen,  'welche  nngeachtet  ihres  Widersprnches  mit  dem  clirist- 
liclien  Glauben  die  Ansioliten  der  arabischen  Commentatorem  des  Aristoteles  doch  nicbt  auf- 
gcbpn  wollteu.  mit  einer  ganz  eigenthiimlicheu  Anuahme  sicli  zu  lielfen.  Sie  gaben  niimlich 
zu,  dass  ein  solclier  Widerspruch  vorliaudeu  sei ;  aber  sie  behaiipteten,  der  christlicbe  Glanbe 
und  die  Pbilosophie  seien  von  einander  ganz  getrenute  Gebiete,  welcbe  eiuauder  gar  nichts  an- 
giiigeu.  Es  komie  daher  etwas  in  der  Pbilosophie  wabr,  iind  voni  Standpunkte  des  Glaubens 
nnd  der  Theologie  aus  falsch  sein,  nud  uingekelirt.  (Cf.  Alb.  Magnus,  Summ.  Theol.,p.  2,  tr.  13, 
qu.  77,  m.  3.    Bas.,  1507.     Stockl,  Zweit.  B.    Erst.  AU.,p.  1.  8.) 
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tiaiiity  acquainted  with  the  development  of  algebra :  and  through 
Alfergan,  Thabetben-Oorrah,  and  Albumasar,  it  became  possessed 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Greeks  upon  astronomy.  To  Greek  letters, 
the  Saracens  added  the  special  knowledge  they  had  gained  through 
their  intimate  connection  with  the  Indians.  From  the  year  1100, 
to  1200,  Arabic  literature  was  especially  cultivated  by  our  own 
countrymen.  In  the  eleventh  century,  an  Arabian  chronicle  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  an  Englishman  who  had  studied  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  Adelhard  of  Bath  translated  astronomical 
and  mathematical  works :  amongst  others,  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 
Robert  Retinensis,  at  the  request  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  translated 
the  Koran ;  and  Hermann  of  Dalmatia,  the  Planisphsericum  of 
Ptolemy.  To  these  may  be  added  Alfred,  and  Daniel,  of  Morlay ; 
Aurelius,  Eugenius  Ammiratus,  Mark,  and  Philip,  of  Tripoli — all 
flourishing  in  the  twelfth  century.  Alfred  of  Morlay  translated 
several  works  of  Aristotle.  Archdeacon  Gundisalvi  principally 
translated  philosophical  works,  and  was  head  of  a  college  of  trans- 
lators, established  by  Archbishop  Raymund  of  Toledo  (1130).  Here, 
besides  the  principal  writings  of  Aristotle,  many  works  of  Avi- 
cenna,  Algazel,  Alfarabi,  and,  possibly,  Avicebron's  Fo7is  VitcB, 
were  rendered  into  Latin.*  John  Avendeath  (Ibn  Daud),  some- 
times called  John  of  Seville,  by  birth  a  Jew,  was  excessively  active. 
Alfred  of  Morlay  translated  several  of  the  philosophical  writings 
of  Alkendi,  and  Alfarabi.  Gerard  of  Cremona  (1187)  published 
four  original  works ;  and  translated,  they  say,  as  many  as  seventy- 
six  works  on  natural  science,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. But  the  first  translator  of  Arabic  writings  was  Constan- 
tine  Africanus,  who,  after  an  active  life,  sought  peace  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  and  occupied  his  leisure  in  giving  to  the  world  his  knowledge, 
especially  on  medicine,  acquired  during  thirty  years'  travelling 
in  the  East.  The  notorious  Michael  Scott  translated  the  nineteen 
books  of  Aristotle's  History  of  Animals,  and  also  the  celebrated 
spheres  of  Alpetragi,  making  use  of  the  services  of  a  baptized 
Jew,  named  Andrew.  Frederick  II.,  himself,  undertook  the  trans- 
lation, out  of  the  Arabic  and  Greek,  of  Aristotle,  and  other  philo- 
sophical works,  and  sent  copies  to  the  most  celebrated  universities. 
Scott,  upon  whom  Albertus  Magnus  is  so  severe,  for  bad  transla- 
tions, and  ignorance  of  physical  science,  did  much  towards  making 
men  familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  learned  to  the  writings  of  Averroes.     Finally,  Her- 

*  "  Durcb  diesen  Verein  -mirden  nebst  den  Hauptwerken  des  Aristotelcs  mehrere  Schriften 
des  Avicenna  (libri  de  .anima,  de  coelo  et  mundo,  IV.  libri  Pliysicoruta,  X.  libri  Metaph.)  Alga- 
zel, Alfarabi  (de  scientils)  in's  Lateinlsebe  iibersetzt,  vielleicbt  aucb  der  fons  vitse  des  Avice- 
bron."     (Werner,  Cap.  I.,  p.  71.) 
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mann  of  Grermany  translated  the  Gloss  of  Alfarabi*  on  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric,  and  a  writing  of  Averroes  upon  his  Poetics.  He  trans- 
lated the  Commentary  of  Averroes  on  Aristotle's  Ethics  from  the 
Arabic,  at  the  same  time  that  Eobert  of  Lincoln  rendered  them  from 
the  Greek.  But  the  West  drew  from  other  sources,  besides  the  Ara- 
bian :  for  instance,  James  of  Venice,  Thomas  of  Cantimpre,  Boethius, 
and  William  of  Moerbeka,  translated  directly  from  the  Greek.  King 
Alfonso  of  Castille  collected  more  than  fifty  learned  men  from 
Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Paris,  and  set  them  to  translate  into  Spanish 
the  works  of  Ptolemy,  and  others.  These  were  afterwards  turned 
into  Latin,  and  were  not  without  their  effect  on  the  teachings  of 
the  schools. 

Then,  in  theology,  four  names  are  specially  memorable ;  one  of 
which,  in  a  particular  way,  is  intimately  connected  with  S.  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  viz.  Avicenna,  in  the  East ;  Avicebron,  Avempace,  and 
Averroes,  in  the  West. 

But  before  speaking  of  these  men,  a  few  remarks  may  be  here 
ventured  upon,  to  give  unity  to  the  conception  of  the  mental 
activity  of  the  East,  and  which  may  serve  to  throw  a  ray  of  light 
upon  the  development  of  Western  thought. 

Just  as  Christians  had  the  tAvo  instruments  of  intellect  and 
will,  and  a  Bible,  on  which  they  could  bring  these  powers  to  bear; 
so  the  Easterns  had  like  instruments,  together  with  the  Koran. 
It  is  evident  that  the  fact  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  real  Word 
of  God,  gave  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  West ;  for  the  Koran 
was  simply  a  compilation  made  by  human  ingenuity,  full  of  all 
manner  of  wickedness  and  extravagance,  though  interspersed  with 
many  profound  and  noble  maxims.  The  same  broad  lines  of  hu- 
man bias  manifested  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the  Moslem, 
as  afterwards  made  themselves  known  in  the  Christian  schools. 
The  likeness  becomes  all  the  more  remarkable,  after  the  introduc- 
tion, amongst  the  Arabs,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  extravagances 
of  the  Indian  mystics.  If  we  had  our  strong  orthodox  school  of 
dogmatism  in  the  Sorbonne,  they  had  theirs  in  the  powerful  sect 
of  the  orthodox  Motakhallim.  If  we  had  the  school  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, with  its  philosophical  and  rationalistic  tendencies,  they  had 
the  celebrated  school  of  the  philosophic  Motazalitse,  who  did  away 
with  fatalism,  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  denied 
predestination   altogether.f     If  we  had  the  mystic  school   of  S. 

*  An  universal  genins.  He  -was,  amongst  other  things,  a  great  musician.  He  composed  a 
piece  in  three  parts,  and  played  it  before  the  Sultan :  the  first,  set  the  Sultau  and  his  court  into 
roars  of  laughter;  the  second,  set  them  weeping  floods  of  tears:  the  third,  lulled  even  the  per- 
formers themselves  to  sleep.     (Crichtou's  Arabia,  vol.  II.,  p.  116.) 

t  "  Der  Name  Motakhallim  oder  Motficallemin  hedeutet  namlich  '  Lehrer  des  Kelam,'  des 
Wortes,  d.  i.  '  des  geoflfenbarten  Glaubens.'  Die  Judeu  gaben  den  Ausdruck  mit  '  Medabberim.' 
Im  Munde  der  arabischen  Aristoteliker  waren  daher  alle  islamitisclien  Dogniatiker,  audi  die 
Muatazile  jasogar  die  jiidlschen  und  chrlstlichen  Theologen,  Motakhallim  (Loquentcs) ;  aber 
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Victor's  the  Arabs  had  theirs  long  before,  in  the  pantheistic  dream- 
ings  of  the  Susufi,  and  Ibn  Tofeil.  If  we  had  Abelard,  they  had 
Averroes ;  if  we  had  S.  Bernard,  they  had  Algazel ;  if  we  had  the 
Sentences  of  the  Lombard,  they  had,  long  before,  the  dogmatic  work 
of  Abhadeddin  El-Idschi ;  if  we  had  the  Commentaries  on  Scripture, 
of  Albert,  they  had  the  Commentaries  on  the  Koran,  of  Baidhawi. 
In  a  word,  the  Arabs  seem  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  acting  out  the 
literal  portion  of  a  prophecy — ^just  as  the  actions  of  the  Jews  were 
realities,  but,  at  the  same  time,  figures  and  tokens  of  what  was 
coming  in  the  Incarnation.  The  same  excitement,  and  exaltation, 
the  same  violent  spirit,  the  same  dogged  adherence  to  opinion,  the 
same  severe  and  physical  method  of  insisting  upon  the  truth  as 
was  customary  in  tiie  West,  is  found — though  unmitigated  by 
Christianity — in  the  history  of  Arabian  philosophy  in  Bagdad, 
Damascus,  and  the  cities  of  the  East.  The  heart,  the  will,  and 
the  intelligence  of  man,  ever  manifest  themselves — it  matters  little 
under  what  conditions — where  thought  is  active,  in  belief,  in  rea- 
son, and  in  affection.  In  the  case  of  Arabia,  these  powers  circu- 
lated round  error;  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  schools,  the}'' 
circulated  round  the  truth.     But  to  proceed. 

Abu-Ali-al-Hosein-Ibn-Abdallah-Ibn-Sina  (Avicenna)  was  born 
at  Afschena,  near  Bokhara,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury (980 — 1037),  of  rich  and  noble  parents.*  After  having 
learnt  the  outlines  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  astronomy 
from  a  celebrated  mathematician,  he  was  handed  over  to  a 
private  tutor  (Abu-Abdalla),  to  be  instructed  in  philosophy. 
But  from  Abdalla  he  learnt  nothing  but  the  bare  terminology  of 
logic.  He  then  took  up  the  science  by  himself,  and  studied  logical 
writings  and  commentaries ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  applied 
himself,  with  ardour,  to  the  Alcoran ;  and,  when  only  ten  years 
old,  had  mastered  the  preliminary  studies  necessary  for  fully  un- 
derstanding it.  To  complete  his  course,  he  was  sent  to  Bagdad, 
and  here  he  dedicated  himself,  with  a  species  of  fanaticism,  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  medicine.  He  was  called  "Prince 
of  Physicians,"  and  his  fame  was  rivalled  only  by  that  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen. f     When  he  came  across  a  problem  which  he 

zn  den  orthodoxen  Motakhallira  oder  zu  den  Motaklialllm  iraengern  Sinne  'kounen  die  Mviatazile 
(Motazaleii)  niclit  gereclmet  weiden.  Der  Griindsatz  niiu,  vou  welcliem  die  Motakhallim  a.iis- 
gingen,  war  die  Fordeniug  eines  uubedingteu  Glaubens  an  den  Coran,  von  welcliem  in  irgend 
einein  Punkte  abzuweiclieu  fiir  das  groaste  Verbieclien  erkliiit  wiude."  (Vid.  Stockl,  Isc.  cit. 
§  34,  p.  139, 140.  C/.  Sclimoelders,  Essai  sur  les  Scales  PMlosophiques  chcz  les  Arabes,  p.  100,  105,  133, 
170,  179,  <f:c.) 

*  His  writings  obtained  despotic  ascendancy  amongst  the  Saracens.  He  recommends  the 
administration  of  gold,  silver,  and  precions  stones,  to  purify  the  blood.  His  works  formed  text- 
books for  the  professors  in  the  principal  colleges  of  Europe,  and  continued  an  oracle  of  medical 
knowledge  for  nearly  six  hundred  years.     (Crichton's  Arabia;  Vol.  II.,  p.  97.) 

t  For  full  information  on  the  Arabian  philosophers,  amongst  other  works,  see  Munk's  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosop.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  180,  sqq.  FHigel:  Dissert  de  Arab.  Script.  Grcec.  Inter- 
pret. Meissen,  1841-1844.  Wiistenfeld :  Die  Academien  der  Araber.  Wenrich ;  De  Auctorum  Grcec. 
Versionib.  et  com.  Syraic,  Arab.,  Armen.,  Persicisqiie,  p.  13-25,  sqq.    Schmolders:  Documenta,  and 
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could  not  understand,  or  when  he  was  unable  to  find  a  middle 
term,  he  hurried  off  to  a  neighbouring  mosque,  to  implore  his 
Creator  to  open  his  understanding,  and  make  known  to  him  the 
truth.  On  returning  home,  he  would  read  and  write  all  night, 
drive  sleep  away  by  drinking,  and  when  at  last  overcome,  would 
continue  until  morning  dreaming  over  the  problems  which  had 
engrossed  his  thoughts  during  the  day.  Thus,  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  dialectics,  and  natural  science.  When  eighteen,  he 
practised  medicine,  and  diplomacy.  At  twenty-one,  he  Avrote 
upon  philosophy,  and  medicine.*  On  curing  the  Caliph's  son,  he 
was  received  at  Court,  and  had  access  to  the  rich  library  of  the 
palace.  But,  though  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  excessive 
energy  of  intellect ;  an  ardent  lover  of  philosophy,  and  science,  he 
injured  his  character  and  constitution,  by  debauchery  and  wine. 
Finally,  Avicenna  received  orders  from  the  Caliph  to  put  his  son 
to  death  by  poison.  Avicenna  concealed  this  command  from  the 
son  of  the  Caliph,  and  was,  in  consequence,  flung  into  prison  by 
him ;  and  here  he  hastened  his  miserable  end,  by  a  combination 
of  violent  excesses,  with  violent  remedies.     He  died  in  1037. 

He  taught  that  science  cannot  contradict  faith.  Faith  came 
before  philosophy.  Faith  is  for  all  mankind;  and  it  is, the  object 
of  philosophy  to  illuminate  faith,  and  to  furnish  proofs  for  it. 
He  looked  upon  the  positive  theology  Avhich  sprung  from  the 
prophets,  as  an  enlargement  of  natural  religion  :  what  the  latter 
taught,  simply  as  possible,  the  former  taught,  as  quite  certain. 
There  can  be  but  one  necessary  being ;  that  being  is  God.  Matter, 
the  subject  of  operation,  is  eternal ;  and  above  it,  there  is  God — 
the  eternal,  active  first  cause.  The  world  is  as  eternal  as  He 
that  made  it.  But  it  is  not  independent;  were  it  not  kept  in  be- 
ing by  the  cause  that  influences  it,  it  would  cease  to  be.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  Arabian  philosopher  who,  so  completely  as  Avicenna, 
expressed  the  full  feeling  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.  He 
was  a  species  of  eclectic;  at  the  same  time  possessed  considerable 
originality,  especially  on  questions  concerning  natural  science. 
He  seems  to  have  borrowed  his  ISTeoplatonism  from  Alkendi,  and 

Essai  sur  Us  Ecoles  Philosophiques  chez  Us  Arabes;  also,  Prantl,  Logik,  Zweiier  Band,  Abschnitt 
XVI.,  p.  297.    Stockl,   Geschichte  der  Philosophie,  Zweiter  Band,  Erste  Abth.  8  IV.,  p.  12-227.) 

*  "Les  modernes  ue  connaissent  guere  Avicenue  que  conime  luedeciu.  II  ii'y  a  pas  un  sifi- 
cle,  on  commentait  encore  ses  Canons  dans  les  academies  de  Montpellier  et  de  Louvain.  Mais 
Avicenne  ue  fut  pas  seulement,  au  moveu-4ge,  le  maitre  des  m^deeins,  il  fut  encore  celui  des 
philosoplies.  A  la  fln  du  douzifeme  sifec'le  Gerard  de  Cr^mone  avait  tiaduit  eu  latin  ses  Canons, 
f)ominique  Gundisalvi  ses  Commentaires  sur  Us  livres  de  I'dme,  du  del  et  dumonde,  aiusi  que  sur  la 
PhysUjue  et  la  Metaphysique,  et  le  juif  Jean  Avendeath  son  analyse  de  V  Organon.  On  poss^dait 
ainsi,  dfesle  commencement  dutreiziferae  sifecle,  toutes  les  ceuvres  philosophiques  d'Avicenne 
qui  furent  6dit6es  &,  Venise  vers  la  fin  du  quiuzieme,  par  quelques  chanoiuea  r^guliers  de  Saint- 
Augustin  et  F.  de  Macerata:  Avicenncs  peripatetici  philosophi  ac  medicorum  faciU  primi.  Opera  in 
Ivxem  redacta;  Venetiis,  1495,  iu-folio.  Leur  sucefes,  fut  immense  dans  les  Ecoles  du  nioyen-age, 
et  Bruker  a  pu  dire  sans  exag6ration :  '  Usque  ad  renatas  litteras  uon  inter  Arahes  modo,  rerum 
etiara  inter  Cliristiauos,  dominatus  est  Avicenna  tantum  non  solus."  (Haur6au :  De  la  Philoa, 
Scholast.,  Tom.  L,  Clmp.  XIV.,  p.  367.) 
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his  extraordinary  methods  of  contemplation  from  Alfarabi.  Neo- 
platonism,  the  doctrine  of  emanation,  of  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  astrological  fatalism,  enter  as  component  parts  into  his  philo- 
sophic system.  While  destroying  the  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
by  placing  it  under  the  influence  of  the  stars,  he  accords  to  man 
the  gift  of  prophecy  through  the  influence  of  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  universal  world-soul.  There  is  no  steadiness  in 
this  system,  which  seems  to  swing,  till  one  is  dizzy,  from  the  utter 
extreme  of  spiritualism,  to  the  grossest  extreme  of  materialism. 
He  insinuates,  in  one  place,*  without  daring  to  teach  it,  that  there 
is,  after  all,  no  such  thing  as  pure  form,  and,  therefore,  that 
there  is  no  God,  and  no  immortality. 

His  doctrines  exerted  considerable  influence,  not  only  on  the 
Saracens,  but  also  on  Christians.  Hebrew  and  Latin  versions  of 
his  works  are  still  extant;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  trans- 
lators have  done  justice  to  his  meaning.  The  next  celebrated 
character  is  Abu-Bekr-Mohammed-Ben-Jahya-Ibn-Badscha  (Av- 
empace),  who  was  born  at  Saragossa,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  physician,  a  poet,  and  a 
philosopher.!  He  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Morabeths,  and,  being 
much  esteemed  by  them,  was  made  away  with,  by  poison,  through 
the  jealousy  of  a  brother  doctor,  in  1138.  Taken  up  with  active 
duties,  he  did  not  leave  any  very  voluminous  writings.  Munk 
speaks  of  two  of  his  works ;  one  he  calls  "  Epistola  Exiieditionis  ;  " 
the  other,  "i>M  Regime  Solitaire^  The  scholastics  quoted  the 
first  under  the  title  of  "  De  Conti7iuatione  Intellectus  cum  Homine" 
Avempace  taught  a  three-fold  possibility  of  knowledge  in  the  hu- 
man soul.  The  highest,  the  knowledge  of  pure  forms,  separated 
from  all  matter.  According  to  S.  Thomas,  he  held  that  the 
contemplation  of  separate  forms  was  the  highest  happiness  of 
man.  Besides  Avempace,  we  often  find  Avicebron's  name  men- 
tioned amongst  the  scholastics.  The  scholastics  call  him  an 
Arabian  philosopher.  But  the  researches  of  Munk  prove,  with- 
out doubt,  that  he  was  a  Jew.  His  real  name  Avas  Ibn-Gabirol ; 
he  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  born  at  Malaga,  and  was 
brought  up  at  Saragossa.  Munk  found,  in  the  Imperial  Library 
at  Paris,  the  sketch  of  a  work  called  "  MeMr  Chajim  "J  {Fo7is 

*  De  Orientali  Philosophia. 

t  His  pliilosopliical  influence  could  not  have  been  great.  "  Sein  Einfluss  aiif  das  Mittelalter 
liegt  liauptsaclilich  iu  seiuen  Bearbeituugen  der  pbvsikaliscbeu  Sclirifteu  des  Aiistoteles  oder 
mitteibar  duicb  Aveiroes  iu  der  Entwiclclung  der  ErUeuiituissleUre,  welcb  beiderseitige  Thii- 
tigkeit  uns  bier  nicbt  beriihrt.  Uud  wenu  derselbe  siob  aiicb  mit  dem  Unikreiae  der  Logik  iiu 
engeren  Siuue  bescbaftigte,  so  scbeiueu  von  dergleicbeu  Scbrifteu  desselbeii  dem  Mittelalter 
durcbaus  keiue  Uebersetznngen  vorgelegen  zii  sein,  und  audi  wir  findeu  ihn  nur  eiu  paar  Jlal 
gelegeutlicli  erwiihut."     (Prautl's  Logik,  Ziveiter  Band,  Abschnitt,  XVI., p.  373.) 

t  Dr.  A.  Scbmiedl  gives  the  following  resume  of  Ibn-Gabirol's  tbeory  of  creation,  throwing  hia 
teaching  into  the  three  following  propositions  : — 

I.  ''Die  erste  uud  bochste  Substanz  euianirte  aus  sicb  eiue  gottlicbe  Kraft,  die  '  Wille,'  oder 
auch  '  daa  schopferiscbe  Wort,'  geuaunt  wird." 
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Vitcs),  which,  from  its  contents,  can  be  no  other  than  the  often 
quoted  Fo7is  Vitm  of  the  scholastics.  It  was  taken  almost  word 
for  word  by  a  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  century,  named 
Shem-Tob  Ibn-Falaquera,  from  the  writings  of  Ibn-Gabirol  of 
Malaga,  who  was  famed  amongst  the  Jews  as  a  poet,  and  philosopher. 
His  teaching  bears  the  impress  of  Jewish  influence.  He  believes 
in  creation.  The  highest  principle  of  things,  is  the  Divine  will. 
He  lays  down  that  there  is  a  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  reasonable 
world-soul.  By  his  Neoplatonism,  he  almost  does  away  with  his 
own  teaching  on  creation.  What  he  must  have  known  from  reve- 
lation, seems  to  jar  with  his  philosophic  theories.  His  views  on 
man  are  essentially  ISTeoplatonic.  He  seems  to  have  drawn  largely 
from  compilations,  ascribed  by  the  Arabs  to  Empedocles,  Pytha- 
goras, Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  but  which,  in  reality,  were  nothing 
else  but  ISTeoplatonic  methods  of  philosophy.* 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arabian  followers  of  Aris- 
totle, Abul-Walid-Muhammed-Ibn-Achmed-Ibn-Muhammed  Ibn- 
Eodsch  (Averroes)  was  born  at  Cordova,  in  the  year  llOS.f  He 
studied  Islamitic  law  at  an  early  age,  and  united  the  study  of  the 
Mahommedan  faith,  with  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy. 
Avenzoar  taught  him  medicine;  Ibn-Saig,  mathematics;  and  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  tenets  of  the  Asharites.  On  his  father's 
death,  he  was  made  Chief  Magistrate  of  Cordova,  the  capital  of 
the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain,  Caliph  Jacob  Almansor,  hear- 
ing of  his  splendid  abilities,  made  him  Supreme  Governor  and 
Priest  of  Morocco  and  Mauritania.  Jealous  of  his  preferment, 
his  enemies  charged  him  with  heresy.  To  procure  his  condem- 
nation, they  persuaded  some  of  his  household  to  solicit  lessons 
from  him  in  philosophy,  and  carefully  to  take  notes  of  his 
heterodox  opinions.  This  they  did;  and  he  was  declared  guilty 
of  heresy  in  a  charge  signed  upon  oath  by  an  hundred  witnesses. 
The  Caliph  confiscated  his  goods,  and  threw  him  amongst  the 
Jews,  by  whom   he   was   held   in   such   ignomiuious   contempt, 

II.  "Diese  gottliclie  Kraft,  der  Wille,  halt  die  Mitte  zwisoheu  Gott  und  Welt." 

III.  "  .^118  dem  WilleQ  emanirte  eiiie  '  Materia  universalis'  aiis  welcherdie  urizahligen  Wcsen. 
alle  oliue  Uuterschied,  die  kiirperliclieu  wie  die  geistiseu,  hervorgiugeu."  (Studien  iiber  jildische, 
irisonders  judisch-arabUche  Religionsphilosophie,  p.  103,  104.)  For  a  fuller  account  of  Ibu-Gabirol,  see 
Munk,  Melanges,  p.  227,  &e.  Bacli.ia  ben  Josef  Ibu-Pakuda  was  Ibu-Gabirol's  contemporary,  and 
held  tlie  creation  out  of  nothing  ;'  and  on  it  rested  his  proof  of  the  unity  of  God. 

*  Dr.  Schmiedl's  opinion  of  Avicebron  is  very  high.  "  Endlich,"  he  says,  "  in  der  zweiten 
Hiilfte  des  xi.  Jahrh.  tritt  uns  ein  wahrhaft  grosser  Name  entgegen,  der  an  die  Gedeuktafeln 
der  Literatiirgeschichte  mit  goldenen  Letteru  angeschriebeu  zu  werdeu  verdient,  ein  Mann  von 
ausserordentlichem  Genie,  der  dem  Maune  mit  den  zwei  Kopfen  in  der  griecliischen  Mythe 
gliech  :  der  eine  Kopf  war  den  blumeureicheu  Tliiilern  der  Dichtuug  zugewandt,  mit  dem  auderu 
blickte  er  zu  den  .Soiinenhoheu  kiiliner  und  erliabener  Forschung  hinau."  He  shows  how  Ibn- 
Oabirol  became  changed  into  ^j)iceb)-o)i; — "  Ibu  wurde  in  Avi  verwandelt — wie  Ibii  Sina  in  Avi- 
ceuna — und  aus  dem  arabischen  G'im  wurde  ein  itallenisches  c  (tsch)."  (Studien,  Die  Seele,  §  II., 
p.  139.) 

t  That  is,  according  to  Lebrecht ;  according  to  Renan,  in  1120. 

Ibn  means  "son;"  and  "Averroes,"  has  grown  out  of  the  following  modifications :  Aben 
and  Aven,  then  Ibn-Rosdin,  Ibu-Kusid,  Ben-Raxid,  Ibn-Ruschod,  Ben-Resched,  Aben-^assad, 
Aben-KoiH,  Aben-Rasd,  &c. — Aven  rosd,  Avveroys,  Avenroyth,  Averroysta;  and,  finally,  Aver- 
rhoes  and  Averroes.     (Comp.  Reuan,  Averr.  et  V Averroisme, p.  7,  not.  1.    Paris,  1852.) 
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that,  on  issuing  forth  to  the  mosque  to  pray,  the  urchins  in 
the  streets  were  in  the  habit  of  waylaying  him,  and  pelting  him 
with  mud  and  stones.  Maimonides,  who  was  his  pupil,  fled 
away  from  Cordova*  He  himself  at  length  escaped  to  Fez,  but 
was  speedily  seized  by  the  Magistrate.  .The  King,  hearing  of 
his  capture,  called  a  council  to  decide  upon  hi^s  fate.  Some 
advocated  death ;  others,  recantation.  The  milder  alternative  pre- 
vailed. Averroes  was  led  from  his  prison  to  the  gate  of  the 
mosque ;  and  being  placed  upon  the  upper  step,  with  his  head 
uncovered,  the  congregation  in  passing  were  allowed  the  privilege 
of  spitting  in  his  face.  He  then  returned  to  Cordova,  to  live  in 
destitution  and  contempt.  After  a  time,  at  the  solicitations  of 
the  people,  he  was  restored  to  his  position  in  Morocco.  Here  he 
remained  until  his  death,  the  date  of  which,  it  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  determine.  If  what  is  related  of  him  be  true,  Averroes  was 
a  man  of  noble  natural  character.  He  eat  but  ouce  a  day ;  he  passed 
whole  nights  in  study ;  his  heart  Avas  so  compassionate,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  any  one.  An 
enemy  at  a  public  meeting  once  sent  his  servant  to  Averroes,  to 
whisper  an  odious  insult  in  his  ear.  The  philosopher  acted  as  if 
he  had  simply  received  a  common  message.  He  was  as  liberal  to 
his  enemies,  as  he  was  to  his  friends — for  in  the  one  case,  he  de- 
clared, he  was  simply  following  nature,  while  in  the  other,  he 
obeyed  the  commands  of  virtue. 

Now,  Averroes  is  that  special  philosopher,  whose  speculations 
had  so  dangerous  an  effect  upon  Catholic  teaching;  and  who  was 
so  triumphantly  opposed  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  will 
here  be  well,  then,  to  give  a  rapid,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  an 
intelligible,  outline  of  his  mode  of  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  his  belief  in  Aristotle  was  unbounded.  He 
looked  upon  him  with  a  reverence  which  certainly  amounted  to  a 
superstition ;  and  which  greatly  tended  to  the  spread  of  his  philo- 
sophy. He  declaimed  the  writings  of  the  Stagyrite  to  be  so  perfect, 
that,  since  they  had  been  composed,  not  one  error  had  been  found 
in  them  ;  nor  had  a  single  improvement  been  made  upon  them. 
His  teaching  is  the  "  perfection  of  truth,"  and  his  intelligence,  the 
limit  of  human  power.f     "  He  was  created  and  given  to  the  world 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  Dr.  J.  Hercz  denies  that  Averroes  was  a  pupil  of  Ibn  Saig, 
or,  as  he  is  called  by  others,  Ibii-Badsche  Abu-Bekr  Ibn  Al-Zaig,  as  well  as  that,  he  was  master 
of  Maimonides.  See  the  interestinR  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Drei  Abhandlungen  uber  die  conjunction 
des  separaten  Intellects  mit  derri  Menachen  von  Averroes  (Vater  und  Sohn)  aus  dem  Arabischen  iibersetzt 
von  Samuel  Ibu  Tibbon,  zuw.  erstenMale  herausgegeben,  iibersetzt  xmd  erldutert  von  Dr.  J.  Hercz.  Ber- 
lin, 1869.  Compare  Munk,  Notice  siir  Joseph  ben  Jehortda,  p.  31,  32;  Steinschueider,  Catal.,  p.  2546, 
referred  to  by  Hercz. 

t  "Averroes  an  mehr  als  einer  Stelle,  mit  beinahe  gottlicher  Verehrung  von  Aristoteles 
gesprochen  hat,  so  in  De  General.  Animal.  Lib.  I.  :  '  Wir  spenden  uneudliches  Lob  dernjenigeu, 
welcher  diesen  Mann  (Aristoteles)  durch  VoUkommenheit  ausgezeichnet  uud  ihu  allein  aut  die 
hbchste  Stufe  der  lueuschlichen  Ueberlegenheit  gestellt  hat,  zu  der  noch  keiu  Meusuh.  in  ugeurt 
welchem  Zeltalter  gelangeu  kounte ;  ihn  meiute  Gott  iudem  er  sagte :  Die  Ueberlegeuhext,  Gott 
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that  men  might  see  iu  him  how  much  it  was  possible  a  man  could 
know."  However,  though  he  admired  Aristotle,  he  did  not  do 
him  justice;  for  he  read  his  writings,  not  in  the  original  Greek, 
but  from  a  detestable  translation  from  the  Latin  into  the  Syriac* 

One  of  the  fundamental  points  that  underlay  all  the  philosophy 
of  Averroes,  was  this,  that  philosophy  is  nearer  to  truth,  than  is 
religion.  Religion,  is  for  the  masses  :  philosophy,  is  for  the  learned 
few.  All  men  begin  with  religion,  but  the  learned,  though  they 
begin  with  it,  do  not  stop  at  it;  but  by  philosophy,  mount  up, 
through  mere  belief,  to  the  conclusions,  and  evidences  of  science. 
Here,  they  can  gaze  upon  truth  in  its  purity.  The  people  have 
not  the  power  of  mind  to  attempt  a  study  of  philosophy.  They 
must  find  their  whole  happiness  in  religion.  Though  to  the  philo- 
sopher, philosophy  is  life ;  to  the  people,  it  would  be  as  poison. 
Yet,  religion  must  be  defended.  He  who  talks  against  religion, 
and  is  a  scoffer,  deserves  to  be  put  to  death.  Even  the  philosopher 
cannot  philosophize,  with  any  fruit,  if  he  be  not  founded  in  virtue, 
and  in  the  law.  It  is  only  when  he  has  thus  practised  the  teachings 
of  religion,  that  he  is  raised  above  it,  into  the  speculation  and 
demonstration  of  the  purest  truth.  But,  though  philosophy 
depends,  in  its  beginning,  upon  religion,  it  does  not  depend  on 
any  religion  in  particular ;  all  religions  are  true ;  the  only  differ- 
ence consists  in  a  greater  or  less  perfection.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  we  were  considering  the  teachings  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
instead  of  the   follies  of  an  Arab  eight  hundred  years  ago.f 

In  his  teaching  on  substance,  and  accidents,  on  actus  and  po- 
tc7itia,  on  corruption  and  generation,  in  his  jjroofs  of  the  existence 
of  Grod,  he  follows  the  Stagyrite,  and  founds  most  of  his  argu- 
ments on  the  assumed  impossibility  of  an  infinite  series.  He  at- 
tacks the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  ground  that 

gewahrt  sie  dem,  wera  e.r  will.'  (Vgl.  Munk,  Melang.,pag.  316;  451  et  not.  1.  Renan,  Averr.  e- 
l'Averr.,pag.  41  suiv.  Averr.  Ve  Anim.,  III.,  Comm.,  14,  }}.  159.)  "Credo  quod  iste  homo  (.\rist.) 
I'uerit  regula  iu  uatura  et  e.templar,  quod  uatura  inveuit  ad  deinoustrauciam  ultimam  perfec- 
tiouem  humanam  iu  luateriis.'  "     (Hercz,  not.  p.  1.) 

*  The  work  of  Avevroes,  and  of  his  son,  on  the  Separate  Intellect,  has  been  recently  trans- 
lated (1869).  See  Drei  Abttaiidlungen  iiber  die  Conjunction  des  separaten  Intellects  mit  dem  Menschen 
von  Averroes  (Vater  und  Sohn)  ans  dem  Arabischen  Ubersetzt  von  Samuel  Ibu  Tibbou,  zum  ersten  Male 
lierausgegeben,  ubersetzt  und  erlduiert  von  Dr.  J.  Hercz.    Berlin. 

Prautl  says:  "  Eineu  gewisseu  Abschhiss  aber  erliielt  die  Arabische  Philosophie  Uberhamit, 
wie  bekanut,  durch  Averroes,  desseu  coniuieutirende  Thatiskeit  die  sammtliohf  n  VVerke  des 
Aristoteles  urafasste.  Er  stand  hiebei  allerdiugs  nur  auf  dem  Boden  seiner  arabischen  Vorgan- 
ger,  denn  er  selbst  verstaud  weder  griechisch  noch  syrisch,  aber  niit  peniblem,  ja  fast  bornir- 
tem  Fleisse  nahm  er  in  stets  wiederholteu  Ueberarbeitiingen  den  gleiehen  Gegenstaud  vor,  und 
so  verfasste  er  audi  zu  jenem  Zweige  der  Philosophie,  welchen  wir  hier  zu  besprechen  luibeu, 
Jieralich  zura  Orgauou,  dreierlei  Commentare,  unter  welchen  die  eiufaclisteu  blosse  Paraphra- 
sen  wai-en,  zu  welchen  ebeudeshalb  noch  sog.  'niittlere'  und  zuletzt  sog.  'grosse'  Commen- 
tare kameu."     (Logik,  Zioeit.  Band,  Abschn.  XVI.,  p.  374.) 

t  "VorAllem  habeu  wir  den  Standpuukt  zu  kenuzeichnen,  welchen  Averroes  in  seiner 
Philosophie  dem  Islam  gegeniiber  eiuuiiumt.  Er  halt  dafiir,  dass  die  Religion  friiher  sei.  als  die 
Philosophie,  ,ja  dass  sie  die  Vorauaaelzuug  der  letztern  bilde,  well  derjeuige,  welcher  sich  uiclit 
vorher  eiufach  dem  Gesetze  und  der  Religion  ergeben  babe,  nicht  zur  Einsicht  in  das 
Gute  gelaugen  koune.  Die  Gewrthnung  in  den  Tugeudeu  des  Gesetzes  von  Jugend 
auf  sei  also  nothweudig.  urn  zur  Philosophie  zu  gelangen.  Dabei  gilt  es  aber  an  sich 
gleich  welehe  Religion  man  bekenue,  alle  Rcligiouen  sind  gleich  wahr;  nur  ist  die  eine  voU- 
konimeuer,  als  die  audere  ;  der  vollkommeueren  soUen  wir  uns  auschliessen."  (Stockl's  Gesch. 
der  Philosoph.  des  Mittelaltera.  Zioeit,  Band,  Erate  Abtheil.,  J  18,  p.  69,  Gf.  Kenan's,  Averroes  et 
V  Averroisme ,  p.  1\X    Paris,  1852.) 
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it  contradicts  the  absolute  simplicity  of  Grod's  nature  to  teach 
that  the  Three  Divine  Persons  are  denominationes  additm  super 
substantiam:*  and  declares  it  to  be  the  Christian  tenet  that  the 
Divine  Persons  are  really  distinct  from  the  Divine  substance. 
Hence,  he  considered  it  a  duty  to  assail  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  to  be  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Godhead.  He  affirmed  it  to  be  the  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  God  was  one  and  three ;  one  in  act,  and  three  in 
potentia.  It  is  strange — or  would  be  so,  did  we  not  meet  with 
like  instances  every  day — that  so  great  a  philosopher  should  so 
egregiously  have  failed  to  grasp  the  Christian  doctrine  before  he 
attempted  to  combat  it.f 

But,  God,  the  first  cause,  cannot  bring  into  existence  any  crea- 
ture, unless  there  be  a  possibility,  ov  substratum,  out  of  which  the 
existence  is  educed.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing.  Hence  all 
existences  imply  two — God  and  matter.J  God  cannot  educe  exist- 
ences, without  matter;  any  more  than  matter  can  come  into  act 
without  God.  They  are  correlative.  There  are  two  grand  eternal 
principles :  the  Eternal  God,  and  eternal  matter ;  neither  confused 
together,  nor  identified,  but  each  independent,  though  both  eter- 
nally existing  by,  and  outside  each  other.  As  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  matter  existed  from  all  eternity  without  form,  and, 
then,  in  time  was  reduced  to  form;  it  follows  that  it  must  have 
existed  in  form  from  all  eternity.  JSTow,  God  is  eternal  act;  but 
there  is  no  actor  or  motor  without  something  being  moved ;  there- 
fore, movement  is  as  eternal  as  tlie  mover.  Now,  this  relation  of 
mover  and  moved,  results  in  the  formation  of  matter.  So,  this 
movement,  being  eternal,  its  result  too  is  eternal.     Hence,  the 

*  Vid.  Destrvctio  DestrucMonis,  Disput.,  V.,  Dub.  III.,  fol.  67. 

t  How  straugely  tlie  view  of  Averroes  regaidiug  tlie  relation  of  religion  to  philosopliy  re- 
sembles that  of  advanced  thinters  of  our  day !  He  tanglit  to  the  effect  that,  "  Die  Philosophie 
nimiiit  der  Religion  segeuiiber  die  hohere  Stellung  eiu;  sie  besitzt  die  reine  nnd  voile  Wahr- 
heit.  welche  sie  auf  dem  Wege  der  Speculation  nnd  Denionstiation  gewiuut;  die  Religion  oder 
das  '  Gesetz '  dagegeu  ist  unr  erzjihlend,  uur  lelnend,  sie  gibt  nicht  die  reine  Wahrheit ;  sie  ac- 
commodirt  sich  der  Fassungskraft  des  Volkes.  Besungeachtet  aber  darf  die  Philosophie  der 
Religion  weder  feiiidlieh  gegenixber  treten,  noch  ihre  eigenen  Resultate  miter  das  Volk  briiigen, 
denii  sonst  wird  das  Volk  irre  an  der  Religion,  nnd  das  ware  verdeiblich.  Die  Religion  ist 
nothwendig  flir  das  Volk,  well  sie  diesem  die  hohere  philosophische  Erkeniituiss  eiuigerniassen 
supplirt ;  sie  darf  dalier  von  der  Philosophie  nicht  angetastet  werdeii. — Der  Standpiinkt  ist  be- 
quem,  nnd  dem  Islam  gegeuiiber  ist  er  allerdings  berechtigt."     (Stiickl,  ?  IS,  p.  70,  71.) 

t  These  are  the  words  of  the  philosopher :  "  Dicimns  nos,  qnod  sententia  horum  verbornm 
(Algazelis  sc.)  est,  qnod  qiiodlibet  innovatiim  est  possibile  anteqnani  innovetiir,  et  quod  possi- 
bilitas  exigit  rem  in  qua  siistentetur,  scilicet  siibjectnra  recipieiis.  Possibilitas  enini  recipien- 
tis  differt  a  possibilitate  agentis.  Et  ideo  nou  potest  possibilitas  perfecte  attribni  agenti,  nisi 
conveniat  cum  recipiente.  Mnlta  enim  sunt  possibilia  in  ageutibns,  quic  respectu  qnornndain 
recipientium  sunt  impossibilia.  Unde  postquam  ilia  possibilitas,  qoud  innovatnr,  priecedit  iiu- 
possiViile  est,  quod  reperiatur  absque  subjecto:  neqiie  agens  potest  esse  sub.jeetiini,  neque  pos- 
sibile potest  esse  subjectum,  quia  (juando  possibile-est  in  actu,  est  reinota  possibilitas,  Rema- 
net  ergo,  quod  subjectnm  possibilitatis  sit  res  recipiens  eam,  scilicet  materia,  et  materia,  in 
quantuin  materia,  iiou  generatnr.  Oporteret  naniqne,  qnod  materia  haberet  inateriam  ad  infi- 
nitum. Et  si  forte  dici  posset,  qnod  generaretnr,  est  sine  dubio,  in  quantum  componitur  es 
materia  et  forma,  qnia  quodlibet  generabile  ex  aliqua  re  generatnr.  Unde  ant  proceditur  in 
infinitum  recte  in  materia  infinita,  quod  est  t'alsum,  aut  foniiEe  adveniunt  successive  vicissim  in 
quoddam  subjectum  ingenerabile  et  iucorruptibile:  et  sic  ciiculariter  ad  infinitum  abseterno 
.  .  Nullum  enim  de  iiihilo  tit  ...  .  nulla  permntatio  de  snmma  privatione  fit.  Patet 
ergo  ex  istis,  quod  hie  necessaiio  est  res  in  contraria  deferens  formam,  in  quam  rem  illai  fovnuB 
succesaive  adveniunt  vicissim."  (Destruct.  Destr.,  Disp.  I.,  Ihib.  XXI.,  fol.  22,  col.  1.  Cf.  Stockl, 
p.  92.) 
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world  is  eternal.  This  is  the  cardinal  point  of  the  Averroistic 
system.  The  world  is  nothing  else  than  matter  brought  into  ex- 
istence, or  formed.  God  is  the  mover;  the  world  is  the  moved. 
The  moving  is  eternal ;  therefore,  what  is  moved  is  eternal ;  that 
is,  the  earth.  The  world  conld  have  had  no  beginning;  and  it 
can  have  no  end.  The  world  can  be  affected,  neither  by  generation, 
nor  by  corruption.  It  exists  eternally  out  of  God,  and  by  God. 
God  is  the  first  cause,  not  as  creator,  but  as  mover.  As  the  world 
cannot  be  conceived  without  God,  so  God  cannot  be  conceived 
without;  the  world.  The  world  and  God  are  complements  of  each 
other.  Without  the  world,  God  would  not  be  God;  and  without 
God,  the  world  would  not  be  the  world.  Generation,  and  corrup- 
tion, are  the  results  of  the  action  of  cause  and  effect;  these  are 
eternal,  so  too  are  generation  and  corruption  eternal  movements. 
The  corruption  of  one  thing,  is  the  generation  of  another,  and 
the  generation  of  one,  the  corruption  of  another;  and  there  are 
many  phases  of  the  eternal  movement  of  the  world.  So  there  can 
be  no  talk  of  a  "first  man."  The  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body; 
number  lies  in  the  matter,  not  in  the  form.  So,  the  individual 
existence  of  the  soul,  independent  of  the  body,  cannot  be  imagined. 
What  rises,  must  fall.  This  is  an  eternal  law  of  nature.  God 
himself  cannot  alter  such  a  law.  He  could  not  give  immortality 
to  an  individual,  for  He  is  under  the  law  of  His  own  movement. 
This  is  as  true  of  the  human  soul,  as  of  any  other  thing.  Aver- 
roes  assails  the  doctrine  that  the  world  was  created  out  of  nothing, 
which  is  another  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Christian  religion. 
His  arguments  are  very  superficial,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
wasting  space  with  them  here.* 

As  movement  is  eternal,  so  must  it  be  one.  The  oneness  of 
the  moved,  follows  from  the  oneness  of  the  mover.  There  is  the 
oneness  of  the  world ;  first,  because  it  is  all  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  mover,  who  formed  it  in  its  variety  and  order ;  and  second- 
ly, because  this  world  alone,  and  no  other,  could  possibly  exist. 

The  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  neither  subject  to 
the  change  of  generation,  nor  corruption.  They  are  formed  of 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  earth.  The  eternal  movement 
of  the  heavens,  and  heavenly  bodies,  is  the  cause  of  the  changes 
and  variations  in  the  sublunary  world.  Now,  the  heavens  are 
more  perfect  than  the  earth.  ^  Therefore,  it  follows  that,  if  on  the 

*  Stockl  gives  his  doctrine  thus  :— "  Die  Welt  als  solche  ist  namlich  nichts  auderes,  als  die 
Biir  Form  uud  WlrkUchkeit  herauKebildete  Mateiie.  Kauu  also  die  Materie  nie  ohne  Form 
sein,  so  kaiin  die  Ewigkeit  der  Materie  uiir  unter  der  Bedingung  aufrecht  erhalteu  werden, 
dass  zugleich  audi  an  der  Ewigkeit  der  Welt  als  soloher  fi-stgehalten  wird.  Die  Welt  ist  feriier 
das  Object  der  Bewegiing,  welclie  von  deni  ersteu  Beweger  ausgeht :  sie  ist  das  Bewegte.  Ist 
also  die  Beweguug  eiue  ewige,  uud  kann  dieselbe.  uicht  gedacht  werdeu  ohne  ein  Bewegtes,  so 
muss  aucli  die  Welt,  als  das  Bewegte.  ebenso  ewig  seiu  wie  die  Beweguug  selbst.  Uud'wie  sie 
ohue  Aufang  ist,  so  ist  sie  auch  ohueEiide;  deun  dieselbeu  Griiude,  welche  den  Anfang  der 
Welt  ausscliliesseu,  schliesseu  auch  das  Eude  derselbeu  aus."    ($25,  p.  94.) 
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earth  there  are  intelligent  souls,  a  fortiori,  so  must  it  be  in  the 
heavens.  But,  the  heavens  are  not  subject  to  generation  and  cor- 
ruption ;  so  the  soul  of  the  heavens  is  not  tied  to  things  of  sense. 
This  soul  must  desire  good — a  good  which  is  higher  and  more 
perfect  than  itself.  Now,  this  good  cannot  be  corporeal,  for  the 
heavens  themselves  are  the  most  noble  bodies.  It  can,  therefore, 
only  be  the  highest  mover,  and  the  Absolute  Good,  by  whom  all 
other  good  is  conditioned.  Hence,  the  soul  of  the  heavens  knows 
God;  and  this  knoAvledge  creates  in  that  soul  a  desire  to  be  as  like 
Him  in  perfection  as  possible.  This  it  attains  by  eternal. motion, 
for  motion  is  more  perfect  than  rest,  and  eternal  gyration  is  the 
noblest  and  most  perfect  of  all  movements.  Other  systems,  which 
are  discoverable  by  astronomical  observation,  have  their  movers, 
which  are  as  their  forms — inasmuch  as,  without  such  forms  their 
existence  could  not  be  imagined  ;  and  as  their  end — inasmuch  as 
the  movement  which  is  received  from  them  issues  in  their  striving 
to  become  more  and  more  like  to  them.  So  to  every  series  of  systems 
there  corresponds  a  series  of  pure  intelligences,  and  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  is  the  Pnme-Mover.  From  Him,  these  intelligences  reach 
down  to  the  humblest  sphere,  that  of  the  moon.  The  active 
intellect  is  subject  immediately  to  the  moon-mover,  and,  through 
him,  to  the  Prime-Mover.  All  these  movers  so  depend  upon  each 
other,  that,  according  to  their  position,  they  are  more  or  less  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  first  cause.  As  the  higher  system 
is  more  perfect  than  the  lower,  so  is  one  intelligence  more  perfect 
than  another.  The  movement  of  the  higher  spheres  is  swifter 
than  the  movement  of  the  lower;  and  so  of  all  in  their  relations. 
The  subordinate  intelligence  is  conditioned  by  the  higher  one,  and 
the  Prime-Mover  is  the  condition  of  them  all.* 

God  does  not  know  things  as  they  really  are,  for  that  would 
lower  His  intelligence,  but  He  knows  them  in  a  more  perfect,  and 
in  a  nobler  manner.  His  knowledge  is  higher  than  either  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  general  knowledge.     The  knowledge  which  separate 

*  "  Le  caractfei-e  g6ii6ral  de  la  doctrine  d'Ibn-Roselid  est.  le  mAme  que  celni  que  nous  remar- 
quons  Chez  les  autres  pliilosophes  Aiabes.  C'est  la  doctviue  d'Aiistote  inodifi^e  par  I'iuflueuce 
de  certaines  tlieories  n^oplatouicienues.  Eu  intioduisant  daus  la  doptriue  p6ripateticieniie 
I'liypothfese  des  iutelligeuces  des  spheres,  plac^es  eutre  le  premier  inoteur  et  le  inonde,  et  en 
adinettaut  uiie  (Jmanation  universelle  par  laquelle  le  niouvement  se  communique  de  proche  en 
proche  Ji  toutes  les  parties  de  I'nnivers.  jusqu'au  nioiide  sublunaire,  les  ]>hilosophes  Arahes 
croyaieut  sans  donte  faire  disparaitre  le  dualisnie  de  la  doctrine  d'Aristote,  et  combler  rabime 
qui  separe  I'^nergie  pure,  ou  Dieu,  de  la  niatiere  premiere.  Ibu-Roschd  adniet  ces  hypothfeses 
dans  toute  leur  eteudue  :  le  ciel  est  considere  par  lui  comme  un  etre  auime  et  orgauiqne,  qui 
ue  natt  ni  ne  perit.  et  dont  la  matifere  nieme  est  superieure  h  celle  des  choses  sublniiaires  ;  il 
communique  h  celles-ci  le  mouvement  qui  lui  vient  de  la  cause  preniifere  et  du  desir  qui  I'attire 
lui-merae  vers  le  premier  moteur.  La  niatifcre,  qui  est  eternelle,  est  caraeteiisee  par  Ibn- 
Eoschd  avec  plus  de  prt5cision  encore  qu'elle  ne  I'a  6t6  par  Anstote :  elle  est  non-senlemeut  la 
faculte  de  tout  devenir  par  la  forme  qui  vient  du  dehors;  mais  la  forme  elle-meme  est  virtucl- 
lemeut  dans  la  matiere;  car  si  elle  ^tait  prodnite,  par  la  cause  premifere,  ce  serait  li\  nne  cr(5a^ 
tion  de  rien,  qu'  Ibn-Roschd  n'admet  pas  plus  qu'  Aristote.  Le  lieu  qui  rattaclie  I'homme  an  ciel 
et  h  Dieu  le  fait  participer,  jusqu'^  un  certain  point,  h  la  science  sup6rieure,  principe  de  I'ordre 
universel :  c'est  par  la  science  seule,  et  non  par  line  vide  contemplation,  que  nous  pouvons  ar- 
river  Ji  saisir  I'fttre,  et,  sous  ce  rapport,  Ibn-Roschd  est  encore  pins  absohi  que  son  maitre,  et 
>les  idees  morales  ne  joueut  dans  le  doctrine  d'Ibn-Roschd,  qu'uu  role  fort-secoudaire."  (Hau> 
6au,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  378,  379.) 
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intelligences  enjoy  is  their  life.  The  most  perfect  life  is  God,  the 
perfect  intelligence.  There  is  no  Providence  in  this  world  over 
individuals.  This  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  to  experience.  The 
Providence  of  Grod  is  general,  keeping  the  universe  in  its  normal 
condition.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  is  eternal ; 
God  is  not  creator  and  master,  but  He  is  mover,  and  subject  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  matter. 

Man  stands  between  eternal  and  temporal  things;  for,  in  his 
nature,  he  includes  both.  The  soul  is  the  form,  or  the  first  per- 
fection, of  the  living  body.  The  soul,  in  its  activity,  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  so  it  must  possess  an  independent  principle.  Its 
activity  extends  to  the  intelligible ;  while  sense  is  confined  to  sen- 
sation. The  passive  intelleci  is  not  one  with  man,  it  is  a  separate 
principle.  It  unites  itself,  indeed,  with. the  individual  body,  as 
its  form ;  but  it  remains  distinct  and  separate  from  the  individual 
soul.  As  such,  it  is  not  individual,  like  the  soul;  it  is  rather 
universal,  and,  hence,  numerically,  it  is  one  in  all  human 
beings.  Individuality,  exclusively  belongs  to,  the  soul.  It  is 
eternal,  and  lasting  in  every  respect.  If,  in  speaking  of  the 
soul  of  man,  you  do  not  refer  to  the  soul  as  the  principle  of  cor- 
poreal life,  but  as  the  principle  of  reason,  then,  the  souls  of  men, 
substantially,  are  identical.  It  is  like  the  light  which  spreads 
itself  over  all  creation,  without  suffering  in  its  oneness.  It  ever 
remains  numerically  one,  and  is  only  individualized  in  so  far  as  it 
is  participated  in  by  many  individuals.  Much  more,  then,  is  the 
active  intelligence  one  in  all  men,  eternal  and  euduring,  forming 
no  part  of  man's  contingent,  individual  nature.  It  is  an  objec- 
tive principle  existing  independently  of  our  individuality.  And 
this  objective  principle  is  no  other  than  that  intelligence  which 
closes  the  chain  which  depends,  finally,  upon  God,  but  which  is 
the  mover  of  the  moon.* 

The  mind  of  man  does  not  essentially,  but  only  in  degree,  differ 
from  tlfat  of  the  beast.  The  will  is  conditioned  by  the  movements 
of  the  world  without,  and  is  hence  subject  to  a  kind  of  fatality. 
But  Averroes  did  not  mean  to  take  away  from  it  all  freedom. 
Yet  he  admits  of  no  personal  immortality.  What  is  said  of  the 
next  life  is  simply  a  fable.  The  universal  mind,  not  the  individ- 
ual soul,  is  immortal.  The  race  is  eternal ;  the  individual  dies. 
The  condition  of  man,  after  death,  is  like  the  condition  a  man 
finds  himself  in,  while  sleeping.  The  knowledge  of  separate 
substances  is  man's  highest  knowledge,  and  in  it  his  greatest  hap- 
piness lies.     Man  here  becomes  like  unto  God.     Here,  all  is  grasped 

*  "  Intellectus  autem  agens  ordinatur  ex  ultimo  horiim  in  ordine.  et  pouamua  ipsum  esse 
motorem  orbis  Lume."     (Epit.  Met,  Tr.  i,  p.  146.) 
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by  man.  Being  now  like  to  God,  he  knows  all  things,  inasmuch 
as,  in  a  manner,  he  himself  is  all  things ;  for  knowledge,  and  be- 
ing, become,  now,  identical.  Man  is  not  capable  of  attaining 
greater  perfection  and  happiness  than  this.  And  he  arrives  at  this 
state  by  the  study  of  speculative  wisdom. 

Averroes  held  the  mystic  way  in  great  contempt :  for,  according 
to  him,  it  is  only  the  speculative  mind  that  breaks  through  the 
veil  of  sense,  and  gets  into  immediate  contact  with  Divine  things.* 
Hence,  philosophy  is  the  highest  calling  of  man. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  and  the  last 
representatives  of  Aristotle  in  Arabia. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  S.  Thomas  acted,  when  living  in  the 
midst  of  this  terrible  intellectual  struggle ;  and  how  reason  can 
oppose  reason,  and  how  the  meek,  but  crushing  warrior  of  God's 
ti'uth,  can,  through  the  power  of  his  intellect,  and  his  firm  grasp 
of  principle,  bring  under  and  subdue  the  rampant  heresies,  which 
others  may  have  feared,  but  had  not  the  power  to  overthrow, 

The  same  kind  of  effects  seem  to  have  been  produced  by  the 
Bible,  amongst  the  Jews,  that  were  produced  by  the  Koran, 
amongst  the  Arabs.  And,  as  the  intellect  of  S.  Thomas  had  to 
be  directed  against  their  errors,  and  as  some  of  his  most  startling 
triumphs  had  to  do  with  Jewish  doctrines  and  Jewish  Eabbis,  it 
will  here  be  well  to  draw,  in  a  very  few  strokes,  the  broad  outline 
of  their  intellectual  movement. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Jews  appears  to  have  developed  about 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Arabians.  The  obligation  they 
were  under  of  defending  their  tenets  from  attack,  the  reverence 
in  which  they  held  the  Holy  Scriptures,  induced  them,  nay,  obliged 
them,  to  defend  and  establish,  scientifically,  Avhat  they  held  through 
faith.  And  though  it  Avas  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their 
religion,  to  mix  with  other  nations,  there  were  not  wanting  men, 
who,  from  time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  amalgamate  the  teachings 
of  the  Pentateuch  with  Arabian  philosophy. 

As  with  the  Arabs,  as  with  ourselves,  there  were  the  orthodox, 
and  rationalistic  school.  The  orthodox  Jew,  besides  the  Scrip- 
tures, held  in  equal  reverence  with  the  Scriptures,  the  ancient'' 
tradition  of  their  Rabbis.  This  consisted  in  wearisome  and  en- 
slaving casuistry,  and  exegesis,  which  was  applied  to  the  very 
animals  of  the  field,  and  to  the  most  minute  and  paltry  arrange- 

*  "  L'Ame  peut  ariiver  k  une  union  bie.u  plus  intime  avec  rintellect  unlversel,  h  nne  sorte 
d'identiflciition  avec  la  raison  primoidiale.  L'intellect  acquis  a  servi  Ji  conduire  I'liomme . jus- 
qu'au  sanctuaire  ;  mais  11  disparait  dfes  que  le  but  est  atteint  .  .  .  Aiusi  riutellecl  actif 
exerce  sur  I'ftnie  deux  actions  distinctes,  dont  Tune  a  pour  but  d'61ever  rintellect  materiel  Jl  la 
perceptiou  de  I'intelligible,  I'autre  de  I'entraiuer  au  del^  jusqu'a  I'union  avec  les  intelligibles 
eux-menies.  L'homme,  arriv6  &,  cet  6tat  coniprend  toutes  clioses  par  la  raison,  qu'il  s'est  appro- 
pri(5.  Deveiiu  semblable  h  Dien,  il  est  en  quelque  soite  tons  les  etres,  et  les  eounait  tels  qu'ila 
sout;  car  les  6tres,  et  leurs  causes  ne  sout  rien  en  dehors  de  la  science,  qu'il  en  a."  (Kenan, 
Averroes  ct  l'Averroismc,p.  110.    Paris,  1852.) 
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meiits  of  domestic  life.  This  tradition  was  at  length  written  down 
by  Jonas  the  Holy,  in  a  book  called  the  Mischna.  This,  again, 
later  on,  was  enlarged  upon  and  continued  by  the  Talmudists. 

A  reaction  was  not  long  in  coming  against  the  unbearable 
tyranny  of  this  Talmudist  school.  Anan,  a  Jew  of  Bagdad,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  headed  a  chism.  This  created 
two  distinct  parties:  the  orthodox  Jews,  with  the  Scriptures, 
tradition,  and  the  Talmud ;  and  the  Karaeites,  who  rejected  all 
except  the  Bible ;  affirming  that  the  light  of  reason  was  quite 
strong  enough  to  read  it  by.  Thus,  we  have  the  orthodox  Jews, 
corresponding  with  the  Motakhallim;  and  the  Karaeites,  corres- 
ponding with  the  MotazalitfB  of  the  Arabs.*  Nor  was  there  want- 
ing a  school,  corresponding  to  the  Susufi,  or  the  Mystics :  that  is 
to  say,  there  were  the  Cabbalists.  Their  teaching,  in  reality,  was 
a  kind  of  Gnostic  philosophy.  It  consisted  in  their  continued 
prying  into  the  hidden  and  deep  meaning  of  the  Word  of  Grod. 
God  had  made  known  this  mysterious  meaning  to  Moses,  on  the 
mount.  Moses  had  delivered  it  to  the  seventy  ancients.  From 
them,  it  had  come  to  Esdras,  who  wrote  it  in  a  book.  From  him, 
the  ancient  teaching  of  the  Jews  was  derived.  They  looked  upon 
the  Bible  as, a  book  of  symbols;  and  they  laid  great  stress,  like 
Philo,  upon  the  mystery  of  numbers.  Cabbalism  had  not  so  much 
as  a  philosophy,  or  a  tradition ;  while  it  had  about  it  that  mystic 
element,  which  is  never  wanting  when  rationalism,  or  its  reaction, 
is  rife,  or  when  there  is  any  deep  religious  feeling,  which  often  is 
the  source  from  which  it  springs.f 

Now,  the  action  of  the  rationalistic  school,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
brought  out  men  on  the  other  side,  fit  to  cope  with  its  pretensions. 
As  the  Arabs,  and  the  Church,  used  Aristotle  to  defend  the  or- 
thodox teachings  of  their  revelation  ;  so,  too,  did  the  Jews.  Saa- 
diah  was  the  first  to  snatch  Aristotle's  weapons  out  of  the  hands 
of  his  adversaries,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  themselves. 
Perceiving  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre,  the  philosophy  of  the 

*  "Dr.  Sohmiedl,  in  his  interesting  Studien  ilber  jiidische,  insonders  judisch-arabisehe  Religions- 
pMlosophie,  gives  eTideuce  of  a  remarkable  character  with  regard  to  the  immense  influence 
Aristotle  and  the  scholastics  exerted  upon  some  of  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the  Jewish  body. 
e.g.  See  ' Der  philosophische  Ootteshegriff.  Die  Lehre  von  den  Attributen  Gottes.  Die  Engellehre. 
JHe  Sehopfmig  aus  Nichts.  See  alsojp.  259,  Was  hat  den  Aristotelismus  in  der  jiidiscJien  Beligionaphilo- 
Sophie  so  popular  gemacht  ?'  " 

t  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  creation,  writes  Schmiedl,  according  to  the  Cabbala,  is  viewed 
in  the  foUowin^light :  "  Die  Kabbala  ging  von  dem  Gedankeu  aus,  die  mosaische  Schopfungs- 
lehre  niit  dem  Fundamentalprincip  der  alten  Pliilosophie,  '  dass  aus  Nichts  Nichts  werde,'  in 
Uebereinstimmung  zu  bringen.  Hiezu  faud  sie  die  alexandrinische  Lehre  von  der  Ausstrii- 
jnung  (Emanation)  am  geeignetesten.  Sie  stillte  nun  folgendes  System  auf :  Keine  Substanz  ist 
aus  dem  absoluten  Nichts hervorgegangen:  alles  Seiende  hat  vielmehr  seinen  Ursprung  in  einer 
Quelle  ewigen  Lichts — in  Gott.  Dieser  undeiinirbare  Gott  wird  in  ganz  eigenthiimlicher  Weise 
das  '  Nichts'  genannt,  d.  h.  das  in  Abstracto  bestehende,  dureh  positive  Attribute  nicht  zu  erk- 
larende  Sein -und  auf  diese  Weise  ist  die  Welt  aus  'Nichts'  hervorgegangen.  Das  gottliche 
Urlicht  erfiillte  vor  der  Schopfung  die  ganze  Unendlichkeit,  so  dass  kein  leerer  Raum  vorhauden 
war.  Es  zog  sich  daher  in  sich  selbst  zuriick,  um  eine  Leere  zu  bilden.  Nach  dieser  Concentra- 
tion mauifestirte  sich  der  Endlose  (En-Sof )  znerst  in  einem  Prototyp  der  Schiipfuug,  dem  Mak- 
rokosmos  oder  Adam  Kadmou  auch  Adam  Ilaa,  aus  welchem  sodauu  die  Schopfung  in  vier  Ab- 
Btufuugeu  Oder  Welten  ausstromete."    {Studien,  p,  127.) 
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Stagyrite  became  the  fashion  with  tlie  Hebrews.  When  the 
Spanish  Jews  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  domination 
of  the  Babylonian  academy,  at  Sora,  and  had  founded  at  Cordova 
a  new  school,  they  did  exactly  what  the  schoolmen  did — they  busily 
set  about  translating,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the  philo- 
sophy, and  fundamental  principles  of  Aristotle,  in  order  that  they 
might  successfully  defend  themselves  against  attack,  and  carry 
on  a  A'igorous  war  against  the  Karaeites.  So  much  were  these 
Jews  smitten  with  their  new  weapons,  that  William  of  Auvergne 
positively  declares  that  the  Jews,  who  lived  under  this  influence, 
had  abandoned  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  had  gone  over  to  the 
Saracens.  The  same  tendencies  toward  rationalism,  and  towards 
placing  science  above  faith,  amongst  the  Arabs,  and  amongst  our- 
selves, soon  made  themselves  manifest  amongst  the  Arabian  Jews. 
They  no  longer  bowed  down  with  humble  reverence  to  the  Sacred 
Word  of  faith.  Faith,  now,  Avas  for  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  de- 
ficient. Philosophy,  was  for  the  learned.  Man  may  begin  with 
faith  ;  but  he  rises  through  the  methods  of  belief,  into  the  higher 
and  purer  region  of  demonstration,  and  philosophy.  The  most 
remarkable,  by  far,  amongst  the  rationalistic  school  of  Judaism, 
is  Maimonides. 

We  derive  our  knowledge  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  from  two  books,  the  Jezirah,  and  the  Sohar.  The  writer  of  the 
Jezirah  was  a  contemporary  of  the  writer  of  the  Mischna,  about  the 
year  50,  of  Christ.  The  Sohar  is  later,  about  the  year  121.  Some  put 
it  down  as  late  as  the  third  century,  and  declare  that  it  was  put 
together  by  a  Spanish  Jew.  The  basis  of  the  Cabbalistic  system 
is  the  doctrine  of  emanation.  It  would  be  tiring,  as  well  as  useless, 
to  go  into  its  analysis,  and  waste  paper  in  describing  the  Ainsoph, 
and  the  Cimgoum ;  who  was  Adam  Kadmon,  and  his  connection 
with  the  Sephirot,  or  the  relative  position  of  Aziluth,  Beriah, 
Jezirah,  and  Asiah.*  We  refer  the  curious  reader  for  matters  of 
this  kind  to  Frank's  "Keligious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews."f 

The  first  man  who  treated  Judaism  from  a  scientific,  rational 
standpoint,  was  Saadiah  Fajjumi,  who  Avas  born  in  Egypt,  perse- 
cuted by  the  orthodox  Jews,  till  he  was  forced  to  fly  away  from 
the  Academy  at  Sora;  and,  having  written   many  works  in  his 

*  "  Die  andern  Welten,  Tvelche  an  die  Welt  Aziluth  in  absteigender  Stnfenreilie  sich  anscli- 
liesseu,  sind  die  Welt  Beriah,  die  Welt  Jezirah  nnd  die  Welt  Asiah.  lu  der  Welt  Beriah  herrs- 
chen  die  drei  obersten,  in  der  Welt  Jezirah  die  drei  folgeuden  uud  in  der  Welt  Asiah  die  drei 
uiitersten  Sephiren.  Aher  wie  die  Sephireu  uugeachtet  ihrer  Verschiedeuheit  doch  wieder  Eius 
im  Sein  sind,  so  verhalt  es  sich  auch  mit  diesen  drei  Welten.  Deun  da  das  grosse  Siegel  Azi- 
luth drei  Stnfen  begreift,  welche  da  Siud  diei  (Zuren)  Urbilder  von  Nephesch,  Ruach  und  Nes- 
chamah  (Leib,  Seele  und  Geist),  so  habeu  auch  erapfangen  die  Besiegelten  drei  Zuren,  nanilich 
Beriah,  Jezirah  und  Asiah,  uud  diese  drei  Zuren  im  Siegel  sind  nur  Eins.  Nur  ein  beziehuugs- 
weiser  Unterschied  also  findet  statt  zwischen  diesen  drei  Welten  :  ihrem  inuern  Sein  nach  sind 
sie  uicht  verschieden  von  einauder.     (StiJckl.p.  239.) 

t  Frank,  La  Cabbale,  ou  La  Philosophie  Religieuse  dcs  Hehrcux,  p.  197,  sqq.    {Paris,  1843.) 
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solitude,  died  in  the  year  942.  His  principal  work  was  "  Faith 
and  Philosophy,"  composed  about  the  year  933.  But,  the  greatest 
of  the  Spanish  Arabs,  was  Rabbi  Moses-Ben-Maimon  (Maimonides), 
born  at  Cordova  in  the  year  1135.  He  studied  Aristotle  under 
Averroes,  or  under  one  of  his  disciples.  He  was  persecuted  with- 
out much  delay  as  a  heretic.  He  fled  to  Fez,  then  to  Cairo,  where 
Saladin  treated  him  handsomely,  and  permitted  him  to  set 
up  a  school  in  Alexandria.  But  his  enemies  would  not  leave  him 
alone.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  his  school,  and  led  a  wandering 
life  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  died  (1204),  some  affirm,  in  Pales- 
tine ;  others  say,  in  Egypt.  His  principal  work  was  "  More  Nevo- 
cliim,"  on  ^'^  Doctor  Perplexorumr  But  of  his  system  it  will  be 
time  to  speak  when  it  comes  in  contact  Avith  the  teaching  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  That  his  doctrines,  though  he  suffered  so 
much  in  his  lifetime,  exerted  a  wide  influence  amongst  his  brethren, 
cannot  be  denied. 

"  This  learned  Jew,"  says  Brucker,  "  was  not  only  master  of 
many  Eastern  languages,  but,  which  was  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment at  that  time,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
tongue ;  in  which  he  seems  to  have  read  the  Avorks  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, Themistius,  Gralen,  and  others.  He  confesses  that  he  had 
been  much  conversant  with  the  Avritings  of  philosophers.  As  a 
physician,  he  possessed  high  reputation :  he  was  a  good  logician, 
and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathematics.  In  Talmudic 
learning,  he  excelled  all  his  contemporaries.  Besides  many  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  treatise  'On  Idolatry;'  another,  '  On  the  The- 
ology of  the  Oentiles ; '  and  a  third,  '  On  Allegorical  Language ; ' 
which  discovered  great  learning,  but  leaned  toAvards  Gentile  philo- 
sophy more  than  his  countrymen  approved.  A  singular  proof 
of  his  fondness  for  the  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  absurd  method  of  allegorizing, 
adopted  even  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Jews,  we  meet 
Avith  in  his  explanation  of  the  sapphire  stone,  Avhich  Moses  saw 
under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  whiteness  of  which  he 
understood  to  denote  the  'YAjJ  ■Kpu>Tj] '  first  matter '  of  Aristotle.* 

With  regard  to  his  tenets,  great  battles  took  place  after  his 
death  in  France,  and  Spain.  Provence  Avas  the  hottest  place  of 
struggle.  Shem-Tob-Ben-Joseph-Ben-Palaquera,  born  about  the 
year  1226,  defended  him  in  many  Avorks.  Calonymos,  who  was  born 
in  the  year  1287,  did  the  same.  In  tact,  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  which  lie  beyond  the  date  at  Avhich  I  Avrite,  very 
fierce  contests  were  continually  being  waged  amongst  the  Jews; 

*  Book IV.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  206. 
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belief,  on  one  side ;  and  rationalism,  on  the  other :  the  Stagynte, 
and  the  Scriptures;  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  faith. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  to  give  a  general  idea  of  those 
Arabian  and  Jewish  philosophers,  whose  names  are  so  constantly 
recurring  in  the  writings  of  S.  Thomas.  Let  us  now  see  how  he 
conducted  himself  under  Albertus  Magnus  at  Cologne. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

8.    THOMAS    AT    COLOGNE. 


When"  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Cologne,  the  Dominicans  had  al- 
ready been  some  time  settled  there.  S.  Dominic,  who  always  had 
an  eye  to  great  centres,  must  have  observed  that  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  great  commercial  city,  with  its  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  would  make  it  a 
fair  field  for  work;  and  its  intimate  relations  with  Italy,  its  repu- 
tation for  science  and  art,  would  tend  to  elevate  the  mind,  and 
make  it  a  natural  centre  for  Dominican  activity. 

In  the  year  1321,  those  dear  friends,  Jordan  of  Saxony,  and 
Henry  of  Cologne,*  the  former  who  owed  his  singular  conversion 
to  his  love  of  the  poor  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Office,  and 
the  latter  whom  Jordan  declared  to  be  "the  most  gracious 
creature  he  ever  saw,"  established  the  Order  at  Cologne.  They 
began  in  a  very  humble  manner.  They  opened  a  Hospitium,  near 
the  Cathedral,  in  the  Stolkstrasse  {vicus  Stolcorum),  and  served 
a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Their  gentle, 
devoted  lives,  struck  the  people  of  the  town,  who,  unfortunately, 
had  been  accustomed  to  receive  very  little  edification  from  many  of 
the  clergy.f  Their  little  chapel  quickly  filled.  The  clergy  of  the 
town  Avere  ill-pleased  at  this.  Invidious  comparisons  were  in- 
stituted by  the  people  between  the  meek,  shaven  friars,  with  their 
extreme  simplicity  and  poverty,  and  the  sleek,  well-fed,  and  some- 
times, disedifying  clergy.  The  clergy  begged  the  Archbishop  to 
"^remove  the  friars.J      The  venerable  Engelbert  gently  answered 

*  Brother  Henry  died  in  1234.  Albert  lived  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  same  roof  with 
him.  It  was  not  till  a  much  later  date  that  the  University  of  Cologne,  strictly  so  called,  was 
founded.  "Albert  va  fonder  I'ecole;  I'universitti  n'existe  point;  elle  ne  sera  cr6ee  que  le  21 
nial  de  I'an  de  gr^ce  1358,  par  bulle  expresse  d'Urbain  VI.,  qui  lul  accordera  les  memes  fran- 
chises et  privileges  qu'&,  I'universite  de  Paris."  (See  H'K&saAWj's  Albert  le  Grand,  Liv.  III. ,  p. 
255.     Cf.  Bia.ncn,  Die  alte  Universitdt  Koln,  p. '75.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  evils  rife  in  society,  in  Albert's  day,  Sighart  says  : — "  Albert  sohildert  in 
seinen  Predigteu  selbst  alle  dieae  Uebel  der  Zeit,  besonders  die  Putzucht,  die  Ueppigkeit,  die 
Tlieater  uud  TSuze,  den  schandlichen  Aberglauben  der  Weiber,  die  Tragheit  der  Kanoniker,  die 
nicht  einmalim  Chore  den  Mund  gemig  offuen.  Vgl.  ///.  Serm.  de  Nativ.  B.  Mariae  de  S<icrif. 
Missae.  Sei-mo  de  Assumpt.  Mariae  II.  Besonders  Serm.  in  dom.  IV.  post  Epiphan.  Klagen  iiber 
Bischofe  und  Klerus  besonders  im  Commentar  zu  Lilcas."  (Kap.  V.,  note.  p.  26.)  Sighart  also 
quotes  a  passage  from  a  sermon  of  Albertua  Magnus  in  which  he  compares  the  clergy  to  the 
barren  woman,  who  married  seven  brothers,  one  after  the  other,  signifying  that  they  were 
sharp  enough  to  get  hold  of  good  livings,  but  that  no  fruit  came  of  them  i'or  the  glory  of  God. 
Cursing,  swearing,  and  blaspheming,  were  the  special  vices  of  the  people.  (See  Tourou's  X>js- 
ciples  de  Saint  Dominique,  p.  725. ) 

t  Manche  VVelt-Geistliche,  beklagten  sich  dariiber  beim  edlen  Erzbischofe  Engelbert,  dass 
die  Ordeusmanner  das  fremde  Aerntefeld  betrateu  .  .  .  Sie  AVilrdeu  die  Geistlieben  in  Ge- 
falir,  die  Stadtaberiu  Bediangniss  bringen.  (Sighart's  Albertus  Magnus  Kapitel  V.,p.  27;  more 
fully  treated  by  Peter  of  Prussia,  p.  249.) 

(in)     . 
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them,  that  as  long  as  the  little  convent  of  Dominicans  did 
nothing  but  good,  he  preferred  to  allow  them  to  remain.  But  the 
clergy  replied  that  the  warning-note  had  already  been  sounded 
against  them  by  a  saint.  It  Avas  of  these  men,  with  their  strange 
costume,  and  shaven  crowns,  that  Holy  Hildegard  had  prophesied, 
when  she  spoke  of  men  who  would  bring  danger  on  the  priests,  and 
destruction  on  the  city.  Well,  then,  replied  the  Arichbish op,  "If 
it  be  a  Divine  revelation,  it  will  certainly  come  to  pass."  The 
Dominicans  remained,  flourished,  taught;  and  under  Albert  the 
Great  the  little  convent  became  a  nursery  of  saints.* 

When  we  consider  three  things  which  must  have  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  S.  Thomas,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  he 
should  have  given  himself  up  to  silent  meditation  in  the  school 
of  Albert.  In  the  first  place,  a  mind  so  noble  and  so  delicate 
would  be  subdued  by  the  force  of  the  master-mind  with  which  it 
came  in  contact,  and  would  feel  far  more  inclined  to  think  and 
listen,  than  to  talk  and  to  dispute.  Secondly,  the  knowledge  which 
the  young  student  must  have  possessed  of  those  great  questions 
which  had  agitated  the  schools  for  so  many  years — questions  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  nay,  even 
with  the  dogma  of  the  existence  of  God  Himself — could  not  but 
aff'ect,  most  deeply,  his  mind  and  imagination.  And,  lastly,  he 
may  have  felt,  in  his  extreme  modesty,  that  his  mind  had  not 
arrived  at  that  maturity,  which  makes  the  ventilation  of  difficult 
problems  of  much  advantage  ;  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  listen 
and  learn,  not  to  talk  and  teach :  and  that  truth  is  arrived  at  by  slow 
degrees,  through  patient,  unwearied  thought,  and  through  the 
laborious  comparison  of  a  thousand  experiences.  Besides,  naturally, 
the  Saint  loved  contemplation.  His  life,  from  the  beginning,  had 
been  formed  in  a  monastic  mould:  and  the  impress  of  S.  Benedict 
made  him  strange,  at  first,  to  the  activity  and  excitement  of  the 
modern  methods  of  the  mediaeval  world.f 

Considering  tlie  importance  of  the  town,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dominicans  settled 
e.  and  were  unwilling  to  be  driven  out.     "  Cologne  prit  peut-etre,  en  ettet,  plus  d'importauce 


iogne,  vers  1230,  iiianqnait  assnrenieut  de  ce  btl  air,  de  ces  (Slefjances  et  de  ces  appas  qui  atti- 
rent  ou  retieunent  les  etraugers.  Sa  catli6drale.  chef-d'  oeuvre  inachev6,  dont  une  legende  at- 
tribne,  par  parentlifese,  le  dessin  et  le  plan  an  doctenr  nniversel,  u'est  point  encore  sortie  de 
terre  ^  I'lieure  niatiuale  ^  laquelle  nous  passons  aveo  Albert  de  I'autre  c6t6  du  Rhiu."  (Vid. 
D'Assailly's  Albert  le  Grand,  p.  254.) 

t  "  Qnaudo  poi  ei  posto  in  liberty,,  fii  *al  suo  prelato  mandate  in  Colonia  per  istudiare  la 
teologia  sotto  la  scorta  d' Alberto  Magno  stimato  da'suoi  condiscepoli  di  rozzo  e  tardo  iugegno, 
era  da' niedesimi  per  sopranome  cliiamato  (come  sopra  s' accennrt)  il  bne  mutolo;  egli  nondi- 
meno  di  siiuili  irrisioni  e  beft'e  non  curante,  con  gran  mansnetudiue  le  tollerava  seuza  niai  aprir 
bocca  ad  imitatione  del  nostro  Signore  nella  sua  Passione  si  tieraniente  schernito  e  dileggiato, 
di  cni  parlando  11  Profeta  dicea:  Quasi  agnus  coram,  tondente  se  obmutescet  et  non  aperiet  os  sumii. 
Oltre  a  cio  solo  silentio  di  Tomaso  per  Inngo  tempo  da  lui  osservato,  certissimo  argoniento  fa 
dell'  animo  suo  dolce  e  niausneto."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  4, p.  109.)  Lacordaire  only 
expresses  what  St.  Thomas  felt  so  many  years  before,  when  he  says:— "  A  man  is  made  from 
within,  not  from  without.  Solitude  is  my  element ;  it  is  my  life,  there  is  nothing  great  to  be 
accompiished  without  it."  (Doi-a  Greenwell's  lAfe,  p.  56.)  "  Dispostosi  agli  studi  coH'orazioue, 
tutto  preordinaudo  alia  gloria  di  Dio,  raccolto  della  meute  inteudeva  alle  leziODi  del  suo  maes- 
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His  companions  in  the  school  of  Albert,  belonged  to  quite  an- 
other class.  Whilst  Thomas  was  living  in  the  varied  world  of 
abstract  thought,  of  problem,  and  question  and  probability — with 
its  labyrinths  of  truth;  with  its  fitful,  eccentric  fires;  with  sombre 
avenues,  opening  i)ito  terrific  pit-falls ;  and  vast  stretches  of  clear 
certainty,  with  its  far-distant  peaks,  reflecting  the  light  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true — his  companions  were  living 
amongst  material  things.*  His  world  was  not  only  hidden  from 
them,  but  was  beyond  their  powers  of  realization.  He  was  amongst 
them  in  body,  but  .that  was  nearly  all.  Yet,  they  were  occupied 
with  discussing  great  questions  also.  But,  they  were  young  men 
who  thought  themselves  capable  of  handling  any  question ;  and 
would  argue  a  point  with  very  slender  knowledge  of  its  bearings. 
They  were  young  men  full  of  activity,  intelligence,  and  life ; 
buoyant  with  animal  spirits,  and  filled  with  the  impression  that 
to  exert  the  reasoning  faculties  in  debating  scholastic  questions, 
was  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  all  philosophy.f  They  had  been 
told  of  the  splendid  talents  of  Abelard,  of  that  brilliant  school 
of  intellectual  chivalry  which  he  established,  and  which  had  made 
its  name  famous  throughout  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 

It  is  not  extraordinary  that  such  young  men  as  these,  when  they 
saw  young  Aquino  so  silent,  should  imagine  that  nothing  occupied 
his  thoughts ;  J  especially  when  they  perceived  that  he  was  equally 

tro,  e  s'  iugegnava  di  perfettaniente  apprendere  ogni  cosa  fino  a  quelle  clie  altnil  sembravano 
picciole,  o  clie  solo  per  indiietto  riguaidavauo  alia  materia ;  di  ttitto  si  faeea  tesoro  nella  luente ; 
e  in  etfetto,  ogni  pensiero  eragll,  in  virtii  della  meditazione,  assai  ricco  e  prezloso  tesoro.  In- 
torno  alle  quistioui,  clie  niolte  e  sottili  erano  proposte,  egli  in  sno  pensiero  facea  di  ridurle  alia 
piii  seniplice  ed  accurata  forniola;  e  questo  gli  ajiriva  la  viaalevarsi  coll'  iutelletto  a  quel 
principio  scieutifico,  oude  procedea  la  soluzione.  Comeclie  a  tutti  entrasse  innanzi  nell'acutezza 
dell'  iugegno,  nella  sicurtJi  del  giudizio,  nella  sittilitJi  del  sillogizzare,  pure  tenea  coutiuuo  silen- 
zio,  SI  per  la  riv.erenza  verso  il  maestro,  si  perclie  avea  tutti  gli  altri  scolari  per  da  piii  di  sfe. 
Dal  sno  silenzio  alenni  iucousideratl  traasero  cagione  di  metterlo  in  novelle,  e  lo  cliiamavauo  il 
bue  muto;  della  qual  cosa  egli  uou  si  turbava  uiente,  siccome  colui,  clie  amava  di  essere  spregia- 
to.     (Gibelli,  Vita,  cap.  XI.,  p.  43,  44. 

*  "  Magistei  Ordinis  in  carissimum  in  Clirlsto  fllium  snscepisset,  duxit  ipsum  Parisios,  et 
delude  Colouiani  :  ubi  siibFratre  Alberto  Magistro  in  Theologia  e.jusdeni  Ordinis  florebat  stnd- 
iuni  geiierale:  qui  reputabatnr  in  omui  scieutia  singularis.  Quo  cum  perveuisset  prsedictus 
jnveuis  et  andivisset  in  oniui  scientia  profunda  et  miranda  docentem,  gavisiis  est  se  cito  in- 
venisse  quod  quEereret :  a  quo  liaurire  posset  avidns,  qnod  sitiret.  Qui  at  ostenderet,  quia  ad 
hoc  tendebat,  quo  veuerat;  coepit  miro  modo  tacitnrnns  esse  silentio,  in  studio  assidinis,  in 
oratione  devotns,  interius  colligens  in  niemoria  qnod  postmodum  effiinderet  in  doctrina." 
(Tocto,  Boll,  in  Vita,  Cap.  III.,  p.  660.)  VVliat  a  distinct  pleasure  contemplation  of  truth  was  to 
S.  Thomas,  is  evident  from  his  own  words  : — "In  coutemplatione  veritatis  inaxima  delectatio 
consistit.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  homines  ex  coutemplatione  divinorum,  et  futnviB  beatitudinis,  in 
trilnilationibus  gaudeut,  secundum  illnd  .Jacobi,  I,  2:  Umne  gaudium  existimate,  fratres  niei,  cum  in 
tentationes  varias  incideritis  ;  et,  quod  est  aniplins.  eiiam  inter  corporis  crnciatns  hu.jusmodi  gau- 
dium invenitur;  sicnt  Tiburtius  martyr,  cum  nudatis  plautis  super  ardentes  pruuas  incederet, 
di.>cit;  Videtur  milii  qnod  super  roseos  tiores  iucedam  iu  nomine  Jesu  Christi."  {S^l1n,ma,  Prima 
Secundce,  Qucest.  XXXVIII.,  Art,  IV.,  p.  141.) 

t  How  difi'erent  the  influence  produced  by  the  school  of  quiet: — "  Nelle  tante  sue  disputa- 
tioni  e  conflitti  scolastici  non  aspir6  mai  [Toinaso]  alia  vittoria,  ma  die  solamente  conoscinta 
si  fosse  la  verity ;  e  avveugache  fosse  ei  solito  di'manitestare  con  ogni  caudore  il  suo  senti- 
niento,  ed  anche  d'impugnar  con  moderata  acriinonia  le  false  opinioui,  uel  cui  caso  la  couten- 
t.inne  per  suo  insegnamento  h  laudevole,  guardossi  per6  senipre  dagli  atti  scouci,  dalle  grida, 
dall'  immoderate  coiitese;  e  niuno  spregiaudo,  ne  ad  alcnno  ostinataniente  contradicendo, 
elesse  per  la  gloria  di  Dio  e  per  I'edificatione  del  piossiino,  parere  alle  volte  anzi  men  dotto,  che 
poco  raodesto.  e  in  qnello  stesso,  clie  inseguava,  confessarsi  discepolo."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap, 
IV..  n.  9,  p.  26.) 

t  "  Ginnto,  clie  fii  Tomaso  in  Colonia  con  tiitte  le  forze  si  diede  a  i  pin  profondi  studij,  die 
da  lui  sperare  si  potevauo,  con  attentione  niirabile  appredendo  qiiello,  die  se  li  inseguava  il 
Maestro,  e  discorreudo  poscia  le  diverse  opinioni  de  gli  autori,  gindicava  qual  di  loro  fusse  piii 
Boda,  e  in  quel  la  si  ligava.  Era  tanto  ainico  del  silentio,  e  della  tacit  urnitili,  clie  pochissime  volte 
parlava:  e  perche  era  molto  corpulento,  lo  cbiamavano  il  Bue  muto."    (Vita, p.  14.) 
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reserved  in  the  school,  as  he  was  in  conversation.  Whilst  his 
companions  boldly  disputed,  and  waxed  loud  and  noisy,  this  im- 
perturbable youth  remained  in  his  place  without  a  word,  and 
without  a  sign.  They  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a 
naturally  dull,  obtuse  lad,  who  possessed  no  powers  of  apprecia- 
tion. They  must  have  known  that  he  came  from  the  South. 
Probably  they  knew  that  the  General  had  brought  him  to  Cologne ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  fame  he  acquired  in  Naples  had  never 
reached  them.  What  is  more  strange  is  this,  that  Albertus  Magnus 
held  the  same  opinion  as  his  pupils,  regarding  the  dulness  and 
deficiency  of  the  young  Aquino.  Thomas  was  ridiculed  publicly 
for  his  intellectual  shortcomings,  and  was  called,  by  master  and 
by  pupils,  the  great,  dumb,  Sicilian  ox.*  That  they  all  taunted 
him  publicly,  and  called  him  by  his  nick-names  to  his  face,  is 
evident  from  the  surest  testimony.  But  the  Saint  had  been  well 
broken  to  suffering,  and  he  bore  it  all  without  a  word.  And  be- 
ing a  youth  of  real  breadth  of  mind,  he  knew  how  much  all  this 
was  worth,  and  took  it  at  its  proper  valuation. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  keenly  felt  the  rough- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  noisiness  of  his  associates.f  Without  doubt, 
one  fully  formed  in  the  retiring  school  of  quiet,  who  had  lived  in  the 
company  of  the  gentle,  silent  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassino, 
and  had  learnt  to  fix  his  mind  on  the  one  great  object  of  all  man's 
striving,  on  the  Supreme  Good — and  that  in  speechless  contem- 
plation— would  be  scared  and  shocked  by  the  unrestrained  and 
sportive  garrulity  of  quick-tougued  and  off-hand  young  logicians 
— fledglings  who  were  ever  piping,  and  crowing,  and  flapping  their 
young  wings,  and  bouncing  at  each  other  around  him,  ever  trying 
the  strength  of  their  spurs,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  beaks  and 
claws,  in  those  dialectical  encounters  which  were  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  motion.     He  must  often  silently  have 

*  "  Obwolil  er  unter  eiuer  zahlreiclieu  Genosseiiscliaft  lebte  und  obwohl  alle  Briider  iliii 
anfaiiglich  wegen  des  Rufes.  der  ihm  voraussagangeii,  luit  giosseii  Guustbezeugungeu  uber- 
haul'teu,  blieb  er  doch  am  liebateu  in  se.iuer  eiusameii  Zelle,  bei  deu  gemeiiisauieu  Zusanimen- 
iiiiifttiu  bielt  er  streuges  Stillscbweigeii,  bei  deu  Voitrageu  der  Lehrer  scliieu  er  in  duuipfes 
Briiteii  versunkeu,  an  deu  hiiufigeu  Disputationen  der  Mitschuler  uabni  er  keiueu  Autheil. 
Maa  heilt  ihn  daber  aufangs  filr  eiueu  Souderliug,  niau  stauute  dauu,  dass  die  Obern  eiueu  so 
stiinipfsiunigeu  Meuscbeu  fiir  begabt  uud  fiir  tabig  des  Uutei-riclits  eiiies  Albertus  gebalten 
hattcu,  ja  die  Gel'ahrteu  eutliielteu  sicb  niclit,  deu  jiingeu  Tbomas  scberzwelse  eiueu  stumnien 
Ocbseu,  Oder  deu  grosseu  sicilianischeu  Oobseuzu  ueuuen."     (Sigbart,  Kap.  VL.p.  39.) 

t  Tbe  coarseness  aud  vulgarity  of  ridiculing  any  oue  ou  his  personal  appearauce,  and  that 
to  his  face  too,  need  not  be  remarked  upon.  It  was  tbe  vocation,  the  providential  vocation  of 
tbe  Angelical,  to  bring  calmness,  gentleuess.  aud  delicacy  of  tone  and  feeling  into  the  schools. 
Frigerio  meutlons  another  nick-name  wblcli  was  given  by  tlie  Dominicans  to  their  Angelical 
Confrere  "  Ma  in  tauta  emineuza  di  talenti,  egli  noii  fe  mai  ostentatione  alcuna;  ue  in  tal  pro- 
posito  disse  ue  pur  una  parola ;  ma  impoiiendo  a  se  stesso  nn  sileutio  Pitagorico,  non  parlava 
quasi  mai,  se  non  iuterrogato.  Onde  i  suol  condiscepoli  vedeudolo,  come  in  fatti  era  corpuleuto, 
e  grasso  (secondo  la  temperatura  hereditaria  de'  Couti  d'Aquino),  e  scorgeudolo  ancora  si  taci- 
tnruo,  chiamavaulo  alcuui  d'essi  per  soprauome  il  i)ue  mutolo,  ed  altri  1'  otre  di  Pitagora." 
{Lib.!.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  5,  p.  2i.)  Tocco  puts  it  thus  : — "  Qui  cum  sub  velamine  rairce  siniplicitatis 
tacituruus  absconderet,  quidquid  a  Magistro  addisceret  et  quodDeus  ei  miserauter  Infuuderet; 
coeperunt  eum  Fratres  vocare  Bovem  miituiu,  ignorantes  de  eofutnnimin  doctrinaMagistrum." 
Tocco  continues  expressing  the  Benedictine  idea: — "  Verum  utiliter  sibi  et  aliis  quasi  mtitns  ab 
exteriori  erat  eloqnio,  ut  cum  snis  cugitationibns  loquacior  Ceret  in  secreto,  nt  iude  habitum 
scientiie  tauens  citius  colligeret,  quern  nulla  exterior  locutio  impediret."  (Tocco,  in  Vita,  Cap, 
JII.,p.mo.) 
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smiled  at  their  blunders,  whilst  they  were  thinking  to  dazzle  him 
by  their  talent  and  acnteness. 

The  four  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  school  of  quiet :  love, 
reverence,  purity,  adoration,  that  is,  the  principles  of  contempla- 
tion— as  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  S.  Anselm,  S.  Bernard, 
Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's — had  so  firm  a  foundation  in 
the  heart  and  mind  of  S.  Thomas,  that  even  had  he  tried,  he  could 
not  have  forced  himself  into  sympathy  with  the  flippant,  thought- 
less, emptiness  of  his  companions.  His  life  had  been  fixed  in 
another  set  of  principles.  He  was  like  the  lighthouse  in  a  noisy, 
washing  sen — calm  and  steady — and,  in  the  midst  of  the  whirling 
and  seething,  the  rising  and  breaking,  the  lashing  and  sinking  of 
the  objectless  waters — ever  biding  in  one  place,  ever  consistently 
fulfilling  one  appointed  mission,  ever  throwing  the  light  that 
was  in  him  upon  the  instability  of  all  around.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  a  character  like  his  to  make  itself  felt  with  all  its 
weight,  amongst  a  school  of  unreflecting  students.  But  constant, 
silent  pressure,  the  pursuance  of  one  unbending  course,  at  length 
produces  its  eff'ect.* 

In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  young 
Aquino  amused  himself  quietly  at  his  companions'  expense,  or, 
at  all  events,  took  them  somewhat  by  surprise.  ■  Once,  when 
studying  in  his  cell,  he  heard  a  voice  crying  to  him  from  outside 
the  window :  "  Brother  Thomas,  Brother  Thomas,  here !  quick, 
quick — look  at  this  flying  ox!"  With  all  simplicity,  Thomas 
went  to  the  window,  and  no  sooner  made  his  appearance,  than  he 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  derision.  Those  who  had  played  the 
trick  upon  him,  asked  how  he  could  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine 
that  an  ox  could  fly  ?  He  answered  in  his  own  gentle,  yet  incisive 
way,  "  I  did  not  believe  that  an  ox  could  fly,  nor  did  I,  till  now, 
believe  that  a  religious  could  tell  a  falsehood."!  Some  of  his  com- 
panions who  did  not  despise  him,  felt  compassion  for  him.  One 
of  these  oflered  to  assist  him  in  his  lesson.  Thomas  accepted  the 
offer  with  gratitude.     He  allowed  his  companion  to  proceed,  and 

*  It  Is  interesting  to  trace,  all  tlirongh  the  course  of  S.  Thomas,  from  his  boyhood  fill  his 
death,  the  extraordinary  influence  exerted  by  his  gentleness.  This  is  one  of  the  (seemingly) 
less  masculine  virtues,  as  the  world  would  say  ;  though,  in  reality,  sweetness,  gentleness,  aiid 
repose  are  tokens  of  strength.  Who  so  sweet,  so  gentle;  who  carried  in  Ins  presence  so  much 
repose  to  the  weary,  as  Christ?  Yet,  who  so  mighty?  Mental,  not  animal  vigour;  mind,  not 
muscle;  forms  the  basis  of  the  genius  of  command.  Wliat  is  known  of  those  noisy  boys  who 
called  S.  Thomas  a  fat  ox  >  Not  even  one  of  their  names  is  remembered.  The  silent  subject  of 
the  joke  will  live  as  long  as  theology  is  taught,  and  books  are  read. 

t  "  Ein  einzelner  Zug  ans  die.ser  Epoche  seines  Lebens  charakteiisirt  ihn  und  seine  Umge- 
buiig  hhilauglich.  Als  er  einst  schweigsamzuriickgezogen  in  seiner  Zelle  beschaftiget  war,  rief 
ihn  ans  dem  anstosscndeu  Garten  die  Stinime  eines  Gefalirten:  Bruder  Thomas,  konim  eileuds, 
es  ist  ein  fliegeuder  Ochs  zii  sehen  !  Der  Gerufene,  dessen  Phantasie  in  eine  hcihere  Wunder- 
welt  versenkt  war,  glanbte  wahrscheinlich,  dass  ein  seltener  Wundervogel.  ein  Greif  oder 
Phonixiu  den  Liiften  schwebe,  und  eilte  wirklich  in  den  Garten,  zur  grossen  Belustigiiug  der 
Genossen.  Da  man  ihn  nun  iiber  seine  leichtgliiubige  Einfalt  neekte,  entgeguete  er  in  seiner 
ruhigeu  gemessenen  Weise  :  Ich  habe  uie  geglaubt.  dass  ein  Ochs  fliegeu  kiinne  :  nocli  weuiger 
aber  glanbte  ich  bis  jetzt,  dass  ein  Religiose  liigen  koune."    (Werner's  S.  Thomas,  Vol.  I.,  p.  96.) 
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attentively  listened  to  his  explanation.  At  length,  the  young 
professor  came  to  a  difficult  passage,  which  was  beyond  his  depth, 
and  which  he  was  unable  to  explain.  Thomas  quietly  took  the 
book  from  him,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  companion,  explained 
the  entire  passage  with  greater  lucidity  and  precision  than  could 
have  been  done  by  an  experienced  professor.*  All  his  companion 
could  do  was  to  mix  confusion  with  astonishment,  and  implore 
the  young  Aquino  to  become  his  instructor  for  the  future. 
Thomas  quietly  declined ;  but,  being  pressed,  he  consented,  on  the 
strict  understanding  that  all  that  had  happened  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret. 

At  length  a  circumstance  occurred  which  brought  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts  before  the  notice  of  the  school.  Master  Albert  had 
selected  a  very  difficult  question  from  the  writings  of  Denis  the 
Areopagite,  and  had  given  it  to  some  of  his  scholars  for  solution. 
Whether  in  joke  or  in  earnest,  they  passed  on  the  difficulty  to 
Thomas,  and  begged  him  to  write  his  opinion  upon  it.  Thomas 
took  the  paper  to  his  cell,  and  taking  his  pen,  first  stated,  with 
great  lucidity,  all  the  objections  that  could  be  brought  against  the 
question ;  and  then  gave  their  solutions.  As  he  was  going  out 
of  his  cell,  this  paper  accidently  fell  near  the  door.  One  of  the 
brothers  passing,  picked  it  up,  and  carried  it  at  once  to  Master 
Albert.  Albert  was  excessively  astonished  at  the  splendid  talent, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  by  mere  accident,  he  discovered  in 
that  big,  silent  student.f  He  determined  to  bring  out,  in  the 
most  public  manner,  abilities  which  had  been  for  so  long  a  time 
so  modestly  concealed.  He  desired  Thomas  to  defend  a  thesis  be- 
fore the  assembled  school,  on  the  following  day.  The  hour  arrived. 
The  hall  was  filled.  There  sat  Master  Albert.  Doubtless  the 
majority  of  those  who  were  to  witness  this  display,  imagined  that 
they  were  about  to  assist  at  an  egregious  failure.  How  could  that 
heavy,  silent  lad — who  could  not  speak  a  word  in  private — defend 
in  public  school,  against  the  keenest  of  opponents,  the  difficult 

*  Some  say  that  Thomas  had,  amongst  others,  as  companions,  Ambrose  of  Sienna,  Thomas 
of  Cantimpre,  S.  James  of  Bevagna,  B.  Augustine,  and  B.  Thomas  Joyce,  who  joined  the  Order, 
Tvitli  five  of  his  brothers,  and  was  afterwards  made  Cardinal,  under  the  title  of  S.  Sabiua. 

"  Cumque  sic  taciturnus  proficeret,  cujus  profectum  opinio  humaua  nesciret,  coepit  Magister 
Albertus  librum  de  Uiviuis  nominibus  B.  Diouysii  legere,  et  praedictus  juveuis  lectiouem  atten- 
tiua  aiidire.  Cui  cum  quidam  studens,  iguorans  quanta  virtus  iutelligentiai  in  ipso  lateret,  ex 
compassione  ad  repeteudam  ei  lectiouem  si^  voluisset  conjungere;  ipse  ut  huuiillimus  grates 
referens,  acceptavit ;  qui  studens  cum  coepisset  repetere,  et  tauien  deticeret ;  priedictus  Thomas 
quasi  jam  a  Deo  accepta  licentia  lectiouem  distincte  repetiit,  et  multa,  qu®  Magistei'  uon  dixe- 
rat,  repetendo  supplevit:  de  quo  studens  admirans,  rogavit,  ut  deiuceps  Fr.  Thomas  lectiouea 
repeteret,  et  sibi  in  hoc  pro  gratia  mutufe  vicissitudiuis  responderet.  Quo  cum  liumiliter  pro- 
mississet,  rogavit  ue  aliis  revelaret,  ut  ipse  adhuc  absconditus  in  sua  simplicitatemaueret." 
(Tocco,  Loc.  at.  p.  GUI.) 

t  "  Contlgit  etiam  illis  diebus  dictum  Magistrum  disputare  difBcilem  qusestionem,  quam 
cum  Frater  Thomas  recollectani  scripsisset  in  schedula,  et  quidam  studens  casu  ipsam  ante 
ejus  cellam  luveutam  cum  gaudio  Magistro  osteudisset.  legens  ipsam  Magister,  et  furtum  stu- 
diosi  admiraus  discipuli,  advertit  in  ii>so  tam  diutinum  sileutium,  cum  tanta  simplicitate  et 
puritate  couversatiouis  et  vitae,  aliCHJus  magnai  et  occultss  gratiai  non  carere  privilegio." 
fTocco,  Cap.  III.,  p.  661.) 
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niceties  of  theology?  But  they  were  soon  nncleceived.  For 
Thomas  spoke  with  such  clearness,  established  his  thesis  with  such 
remarkable  dialectical  skill,  saw  so  far  into  the  coming  difficulties 
of  the  case,  and  handled  the  whole  subject  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
that  Albert  himself  was  constrained  to  cry  aloud,  "  Tu  non  videris 
tenere  locum  resjjondentis  sed  determinantis  !  "*  "  Master,"  replied 
Thomas  with  humility,  "  I  know  not  how  to  treat  the  question 
otherwise,"  Albert  then  thought  to  puzzle  him,  and  show  him  that 
he  was  still  adisciple.  So,  one  after  another,  he  started  objections, 
created  a  hundred  labyrinths,  weaving  and  interweaving  all  manner 
of  subtle  arguments — but  in  vain.  Thomas,  with  his  calm  spirit, 
and  keen  vision,  saw  through  every  complication,  had  the  key  to 
every  fallacy,  the  solution  for  every  enigma,  and  the  art  to  unravel 
the  most  tangled  skein — till,  finally,  Albert,  no  longer  able  to  with- 
hold the  expression  of  his  admiration,  cried  out  to  his  disciples,  who 
were  almost  stupified  with  astonishment:  "We  call  this  young 
man  a  dumb  ox,  but  so  loud  will  be  his  bellowing  in  doctrine  that 
it  will  resound  throughout  the  whole  world,"f 

He  who  takes  the  pains  to  dip  into  Denis  the  Areopagite,  De 
Divinis  Nominibus,  will  see,  at  a  glance,  what  sort  of  a  test 
Albertus  must  have  applied  to  young  Aquino.  The  easy  passages 
in  that  work  are  hard  enough — what  then  must  it  not  have  been 
with   the   more  involved?     The  explanation   of  this  work   was 

*  "  Unde  mandavit  Magistro  atudentium,  ut  qufestioueui  satis  difScilem  ei  committeret,  de 
qua  iu  craatiuo  I'esponderet :  quam  cum  ex  liimiilitate  uoUet  recipere,  ex  uecessitate  obedien- 
tiae  paruit.  Dude  ad  cousuetum  locum  oratiouis  se  confereus,  et  ad  piimum  actum  iuclioauduiu 
scholasticuin  Deo  biimiliter  se  commeudaus,  ad  lespoudendum  de  quaistioue,  pioiit  divine  ad- 
jutus  auxilio  potiiit,  iii  scliolis  in  crastiuo  se  paravit.  Uiide  cum  repetitis  argumentis  Mag'istri 
prsemisisset  quaudam  distiaetiouem,  et  ad  aigumeuta  sufficieutissime  responderet,  pra^dictus 
Magister  ei  dixit:  Frater  Thoma,  tu  uon  videris  teuere  locum  lespondentis,  sed  determinantis." 
(Tocco,  Loc.  Git.,  p.  6bl.) 

Tliis  was  said,  some  writers  affirm,  because  S.  Thomas  was  lying  down  certain  principles 
which  were  to  act  as  solvents  to  the  coming  objections:  Sighart  thus  explains  it: — '  'Wir  selieu 
hier,  Thomas  war  auf  eiuer  der  Banke  uud  musste  mit  dem  von  Albert  aufgestellten  Oppoiien- 
teu  am  Unterstuhl  disputiren.  Er  gab  nun  so  bestimmte,  zweifellose  Entscheidungen,  dass  Al- 
bert sagte;  Das  Eutscheiden  gehort  dem  Magister  zu,  du  spriclist  schon  wie  ein  Magister.  Der 
Magister  (hier  Albert)  hatte  niimlich  bei  Disputatioueu  die  Entscheidung  zu  geben.  Und  nuu 
scheiut  Albert  selbst  die  Disputation  fortgefiihrt  zu  habeu."  (^e,n  Alberlus  Magnus,  Kap.  VI., 
not.  p.  40.) 

t  "  Magister  dixit :  Modo  respondeas  ad  qusestionem  per  tuam  distiuctiouem  :  et  fecit  el 
quatuor  argumenta  tam  difficilia  quod  omnino  se  eum  crederet  couclusisse.  Ad  quae  cum  Frater 
Thomas  sullicientissime  reapoudisset,  fertur  Magistrum  Albertum  dixisse  per  spiritum  pro- 
phetise:  Nos  vocamus  istum  bovem  mutuni ;  sed  ipse  adliuc  talem  dabit  in  doctrina  mugitum, 
quod  iu  toto  niuudo  sonabit.  Quod  dictum  propheticum  est  veraciter  adimpletum :  uanj  in  toto 
muudo,  dum  inter  tideles  ejus  doctrina  diffunditnr,  Ecclesia  ejus  vocibus  edocetux-."  (Tocco, 
Cap.  III.,  p.  661.) 

Speaking  of  the  proficiency  and  gifts  of  S.Thomas  at  this  period,  Frigerio  says :  "Tomaso 
dunque  sotto  la  scorta  di  si  raro  dottore  con  tal  soUecitudine  ed  ingegno  diessi  ad  imparare  la 
sacra  teologia,  ch'in  brieve  trapass6  i  piii  dotti  maestri,  ch'in  quelle  University  fiorissero.  No- 
hilissimo  era  il  suo  ingegno,  tenacissima  la  memoria,  e  ardeutisaiina  la  brama  del  sapere."  (Lib. 
I.,  Gap.  IV.,  n.  4, p.  24.) 

How  far  above  human  applause  S.  Thomas  was,  even  as  a  youth,  is  clear  from  Tocco  :  "  Ju- 
■venis  autem,  qui  cor  suum  iu  humilitatis  fuudaverat  pavimeuto,  ex  tauti  Magistri  testimonio, 
etex  tam  houorabili  actu  scholastico  uon  erexit  in  superbiam  aniraum,  nee  mutavit  solitte  sim- 
plicitatis  exemplum;  eumdem  modum  viveudi  servana  in  posterum,  quem  tenuerat  inchoatum, 
quam  vis  prjedictus  Magister  omues  difiiciles  actus  scholasticos  ipsi  committeret,  quemsufflcien- 
tiorem  aliis  iuveniret."     (Tocco:  Boll.,  Gap.  III.,  p.  ti6\.) 

''  Se  tenaut  toujours  sous  les  yeux  de  Dieu,  and  dans  la  consideration  de  son  n^ant,  Thomas 
s'occupoit  si  peu  de  ses  qualit^s,  ou  de  ce  que  les  hommespensoient  de  lui,  qu'il  6toit  egalement 
insensible  aiix  plus  flatteuses  loiianges,  et  aux  m6pris  les  plus  humiliaus.  Sans  crainte  de  ten- 
ter son  humihtc,  on  le  preferoit  k  tons  ses  Condisciples,  quoiqu'il  y  en  efit  plusiers,  qui  dans  les 
occasiona  avoient  dona6  des  preuves  de  leur  esprit,  aud  de  leur  sea  voir."  (Touron,  ii&. /. , 
Chap.  XX.,  p.  19.) 

u 
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thought  so  difficult  by  the  scholastics,  that  there  is  a  legend  extant 
to  the  effect  that  Albert,  when  expounding  it,  received  assistance 
immediately  from  heaven.*  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  composition  of  a  convert  of  S.  Paul's; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  was  handled  with  great  reverence, 
deeply  studied,  and  much  written  upon.  Men  thought  by  com- 
menting upon  it,  to  elicit  out  of  its  Neoplatonism,  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  work  may  with  safety  be 
put  down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century  ?  f  It  is  full  of 
fundamental  thought,  and  has  a  mystic  savour  which  gained  it 
many  admirers  and  commentators  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  its 
explanations  are  sometimes  arbitrary,  its  thoughts  occasionally 
unworthy,  and  it  contains  passages  which  border  very  closely  upon 
erroi*.;]; 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  first  question  in  which  S.  Thomas  ap- 
pears in  the  capacity  of  disputant  should  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  cry  of  his  young  heart — quid  est  Deus  ?§  It 
was  in  the  "  Divi7iis  Nominibus  "  that  a  profound  and  mystic  at- 
tempt was  made  to  give  a  solution  to  that  question,  and  the  fact 
of  its  having  engrossed  the  thoughts  of  the  Saint  from  his 
earliest  years,  no  doubt  assisted  him  in  solving  the  difficulties 
presented  to  him  by  his  master.  Minds  that  principally  live 
in  external  facts  and  relations,  are  little  conscious  of  that 
world  of  wealth  which  lives  in  the  contemplative  spirit,  nor  of 
the  vivid  light  that  illuminates  so  many  problems,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  unravelled  except  by  the  patient  labour  of  love 
and  thought. 


*  Sigliart's  Albertus  Magmis,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  6"4. 

t  "  Biit  the  theory  which  has  on  the  whole  found  most  favour,  is  that  which  refers  them 
(the  works  of  S.  Denis)  to  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginninR  of  the  sixth  century. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  Moutet,  and  of  Gieseler ;  and  it  is  accepted  by  Mr.  Westcott,  who  con- 
cludes his  enquiries  into  the  subject  of  date  by  saying  that  '  tlie  error  cannot  be  great,  if  it  be 
conjectured  that  they  were  composed  A.  d.  480-520,  either  at  Edessa,  or  under  the  influence  of 
the  Edessene  school.'  Mr.  Westcott  agrees  with  Baratier  in  thinking  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  considering  the  writings  to  be  a  forgery,  though  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  acquit  them  of 
being  pseudonymous.  In  any  case,  the  real  name  of  the  author  will  probably  still  remain  un- 
known. Time  has  in  one  respect  dealt  with  these  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Alexandrian 
mind  (if  such  indeed  they  be),  as  it  dealt  with  the  Pharos,  which  was  Alexandria's  material 
monument.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  it  has  shewn  the  name  outwardly  inscribed  ou 
the  work  tobeunenduring;  butithas  not  yet,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  revealed  the  name 
of  the  true  artiflcer  chiselled  underneath."  (See  Lupton's  Introduction  to  Golet' s  Dionysius,  p. 
XXXVITI.) 

t  Baumgarten-Crnsius'  opinion,  that  Denis  lived  in  the  third  century,  has  been  completely 
refuted.  See  Engelhardt,  Die  angeblirhen  Schriften  des  Areopagiten  Dioiiysitis,  Sulzbach,  1823,  Bd. 
II.,  p.  329,  sq  ;  Baur,  Die  Christliche  Lehre  von  der  Dreine-lnigkeit  und  Menschwerdnnr/  Oottes,  Bd.  II., 
jj.  205;  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophy,  Bd.  VI.,  p.  533.  s'l/.  Compare  Die  Gotteslehre  des  TJiomas 
von  Aquino,  vou  Dr.  Johannes  Delitzsch.    Leipzig,  1870,  Einleitnng,  p.  6. 

Erigena  says  of  it: — "Opus  valde,  ut  opinamur,  aufractnosum,  longeque  a  modernis  sensi- 
bus  lemotum,  inultum  invinm,  panels  apertum,  non  solum  propter  antiquitatem,  veriim  etiam 
coelestium  altitudinem  mysteriorura."  See  his  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  works  of  Denis, 
beginning  thus  : — "  GloriosLssimo  Catholicorum  regum  Carolo  .Joannes  extremus  sophise  studen- 
tium  salutera."  (Vid.  Migne,  Pa<roL  Toin.  CXXII.,  p.  1031,  10.32.)  Erigena  must  have  known 
pretty  well  what  it  was,  for  he  wrote  a  translation  or  paraphrase  of  it. 

?  "  Et  bene  congrnit  Providentife  DiviniB  consilio,  ut  a  lectione  lihri  de  Divinis  nominibus 
praedictus  Prater  Thomas  acciperet  a  Deo  loquendi  et  se  manifestandi  licentiam,  cui  coneessu- 
rus  erat  sui  uominis  manifestare  doctrinam  ;  et  ut  Dei  nominibus  niviufe.  notitiiie  leetionem  ac- 
ciperet, quam  usqfie  in  finem  vitre  Icgeudo  perficeret,  quam  scribendo  etiam  morieus  non  tace- 
ret."    (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  III.,  p.  661.) 
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*  Like  his  father,  S.  Dominic,  3^oung  Aquino  loved  to  study  the 
Collations  of  the  experienced  Oassian.*  When  studying,  he  kept 
this  one  volume  by  his  side ;  and  he  found  that  such  spiritual 
reading  was  of  assistance  in  purifying  his  heart  and  mind  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  depths  of  theological,  and  Scriptural  science. 
He  combined,  in  fact,  the  fulness  of  the  monastic  temper  with  a 
soaring  power  of  speculation.  At  this  very  period,  besides  ex- 
plaining the  mysticism  of  the  Areopagite,  he  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced a  work  founded  upon  Albert's  lectures  in  the  schools, 
namely,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.f 

But  this  same  year,  a  change  was  made  by  the  Twenty-third 
General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  held  at  Cologne.  (1245.) 
Here  it  was  determined  that  Albert  should  leave  Cologne  and  go 
to  Paris.  His  superiors  decided  that  he  should  occupy  the  profes- 
sor's chair  in  that  capital,  and  take  his  doctor's  cap;  and  Thomas 
was  to  finish  his  three  years  under  him  at  S.  James's.^ 

The  reputation  of  many  famous  men  was  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  scholars,  when  young  Aquino  came  to  Paris.  William 
of  Shyreswood,  whom  John  of  Salisbury  declares  to  have  been 
greater  than  Abertus  Magnus ;  William  of  Paris,  who  had  fully 
mastered  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  in  his  great 
work,  "  De  Universo,"  had  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Arabian 
philosophers;  Robert  of  Lincoln,  the  learned  mystic  expounder 
of  the  Stagyrite,  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  Holy  See ;  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  who  had  no  doubt  spent  years  in  the  great  library  of 
King  Louis,  with  its  one  thousand  two  hundred  precious  volumes, 
and  who  wrote  an  Encyclopgedia  of  Universal  Knowledge  ;§  and 
Alexander  of  Hales,  the  great  Franciscan   light,  who  manifested 

*  "  Sed  quia  frequenter  conti,a;it  quod,  dum  intellectus  superhis  subtilia  speculatur,  aflfectus 
inferiiis  a  devotioue  remittitur,  prjedictus  Doctor  ad  excitaudam  devotiouem  die  quolibet  legere 
unam  leetiouem  sibi  de  Patruiii  Collationi{)as  solitus  erat.  Iiiterrogatus  auteiii  cur  lectioni 
liuic  intentws,  interduni  speculari  diniitterct ;  respoiidit ;  E)so  in  bac  lectioue  devotionem  coUi- 

to,  ex  qua  facilius  in  speculationem  consurgo,  ut  sic  aflectus  babeat,  nude  se  in  devotionem 
iifuudat,  ut  intellectus  ex  liujus  nierito  ad  altiora  asceudat.  In  boc  sui  Patris  Doiuinici  iniita- 
tnsexeuiplum,  qui  in  dicto  libro  legeus  tiequeutius,  magnum  perfectionis  apicem  aiipreliendit." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  IV.,  2).  665.) 

Cassian  was  probably  born  in  Gaul  about  tbe  year  350.  He  was  dedicated  to  God  in  a  mou- 
astev.yat  Betblcheni.  I u  tbe  year  390  lie  visited,  witb  his  friend  Germanus,  tbe  convents  of 
Egypt,  tor  the  sake  of  iustructiug  himself  in  monastic  lite.  The  result  of  bis  experiences  he 
■wrote  down  in  his  Collationes  Patrwni.  This  book  became  a  standard  monastic  work.  In  tbe 
year  414,  Cassian  fouuded  two  monasteries  at  Marseilles,  which  became  mother-houses  of  many 
more  in  France  and  iSpain.     He  died  in  the  year  432,  with  the  reputation  of  a  saint. 

t  "  Post  hiec  autem  puedictus  magister  Albertus  cum  librum  Ethicorum  cum  qxiEestionibu3 
legeret,  frater  Thomas  magistri  lectuiam  studiose  coUegit  et  redegit  in  scriptis  opus,  stylo  dis- 
ertum,  subtilitate  profiindum,  sicut  a  foute  tauti  doctoris  haurire  potuit.  qui  In  scientia  omnem 
liomiuem  in  sui  temporis  aitate  prsecessit."  (Tocco,  p.  661 ;  also,  Philosoph.  de  S.  Thomas.  Jour- 
daiu,  p.  92. ) 

t  "  Thomas  de  Catimpr6  a  converse  avec  notre  Saint  h  Cologne ;  il  a  6tudi(5  comme  lui  sous 
Albert  le  Grand,  il  les  a  vfls  partir  tons  deux  pour  Paris;  I'un  pour  y  enseigner  la  Tbeologie 
(comrae  il  a  ete  dit)  I'utre  pour  y  continuer  ses  etudes  sous  le  menie  Maitre.  C'est  Catimpre 
lui  meme,  qui  nous  I'appreud  dans  uu  de  ses  ouvrages  qui  n'est  point  inconnu  anx  gens  de  Let- 
tres.  Coloniam  Aijrippinam  venit  (F.  Thomas)  studuitque  in  illo  loco,  quonsque  proeclarus  Lector  fra- 
trum,  Albcrtus  Parislos  translatus  est."     (Touron,  Caj).  XXII.,  p.  87.) 

i  S.  Louis  had  the  greater  part  of  the  extracts  Vincent  wanted  for  his  work  copied  at  bis 
own  expense.  Vincent  was  Lector  of  the  Kiug,  and  tutor  of  his  child.  Tbe  number  of  autboi'S 
he  mentions,  gives  some  idea  of  the  richness  of  Louis's  Library,  though  it  is  possible  Vincent 
may  have  consulted  books  elsewhere. 

"  Frater  Viuoentius  Bellovaceuis  scripsit  quatuor  magna  specula  .  .  .  beato  Ludovico 
Francorum  rege  ei  libros  miuistrante."     (Marteue,  Vet.  Hcrip.,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  363.) 
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such  keenness  and  breadth  of  reading  in  his  Commentary  on  th% 
Lombard,  and  whose  stoutness  in  debate  earned  him  the  title  of 
"Irrefragable  Doctor,"  and  who  had  just  died  when  Thomas  came 
to  Paris — all  these  had  been  students  and  teachers  in  the  Univer- 
sity. Paris  must  have  been  pregnant  with  the  odour  of  an  hun- 
dred lofty  names;  and  those  halls  and  colleges,  those  monasteries 
and  hostels — in  which  so  many  had  gained' a  brilliant  reputation, 
and  then  had  become  popes,  statesmen,  bishops,  theologians,  poets, 
philosophers — must,  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  have  been  clothed 
with  a  species  of  mystic  awe,  from  the  oppressiveness  which  so  many 
memories  must  have  brought  over  the  imagination,*  The  homes 
of  genius,  and  the  haunts  of  learning,  where  men  of  great  brain 
have  worked  out  the  salvation  of  their  fellows,  by  the  breadth  of 
their  attainments,  and  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  affect  the  spirit 
with  a  species  of  fascination;  and,  whilst  overpowering  it  by  their 
greatness,  seem,  at  the  same  time,  to  kindle  within  it  a  kindred 
inspiration.! 

When  a  short  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  authors  and  text- 
books used  by  students  during  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
condition  of  the  University  of  Paris  has  been  touched  upon,  then 
the  way  will  be  clear  for  entering  fully  into  the  great  work  of  S. 
Thomas;  so  that,  whilst  the  reader  bears  in  mind  the  struggles, 
and  theological  and  philosophical  positions  which  preceded  him, 
he  will  be  able,  not  only  to  appreciate  what  the  Saint  actually  did, 
but,  what  is  of  great  importance,  the  relation  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  intellectual  world  that  went  before,  and  the  influence  he 
exerted  over  the  teaching  of  the  future. 

*  "  Tout  ce  qui  etait  appel6  h  exereex-  une  haute  influence  dans  le  raonde,  hommes,  doctrines, 
institutions,  semblait  devoir  se  rendre  k  Paris  pour  y  receroir  la  consecration  de  son  aveuir. 
TJn  nombre  de  plus  en  plus  considerable  d'honimes  6miuents  venaient  dans  cette  capitale  pour 
se  preparer  &  accomplir  dignement  leur  noble  destination  :  c'^taient  des  princes  appel6s  h  r6g- 
ner,  qui  ne  croyaient  pas  pouvoir,  sans  cette  pr<iparation,  recueillir.  ui  dans  les  camps  iii  h  la 
cour,  les  fruits  de  la  guerre  ou  de  la  paix ;  des  papes  qui  furent  la  gloire  du  si^ge  de  Saint  Pierre 
par  leur  sagesse,  leufs  luniiferes  et  leur  courage ;  des  cardiuaux  qui  secoudeient  ces  pontifes  par 
feur  liabilete  et  leur  experience  cousommee  des  aftaires;  des  patriarclies  dans  lesquels  I'Orient 
put  reconuaitre  la  gravity  et  I'austerite  de  I'Eglise  plus  ind6pendante  de  I'Occident;  deseveques 
qui  exercferent  leurs  fonctions  avec  le  sentiment  de  ce  qii'elles  out  de  grand  et  de  sacre;  de 
pieux  abb^s  places  h  la  tfete  des  couvents  les  plus  c61febres  :  en  sorte  que  Paris  etait  reconnu 
pour  recole  fertile  du  sein  de  laqiielle  sortaient  les  flambeaux  de  I'Eglise.  qui  edairaient  la 
chretiente."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  115.     Cf.  Touron,  Cap.  XXII.,  p.  86.) 

t  "  A  partir  du  milieu  du  douziferae  sifecle,  il  y  avait  eu  Ifi  [h  Paris]  une  afiluence  de  jeunes 
gens  de  tons  les  pays  Chretiens,  plus  grande  qu'en  tout  autre  lieu  et  Jl  toute  autre  epoque;  et 
cette  afBueuce  n'avait  fait  qu'augmeuter,  comme  nous  I'avous  dit,  sous  la  sage  administration 
de  Louis  IX,  et  par  suite  de  la  protection  genereuse  qu'il  accordait  5.  la  science  et  aux  savants. 
Les  foudations  des  rois  ses  predecesseius,  celles  d'autres  priuces  et  seigneurs  Chretiens,  pour- 
voyaieut  il'entretieu  des  etudiauts  pauvres.  Les  franchises  et  ^es  privileges  contribuaient 
egalement  an  d6veloppeiuent  de  cette  grande  ecole ;  et  les  sages  reglemeuts  etablis  par  lea 
siiperieurs  en  preveuaient  les  abus.  L'unlou  interieure  etait  maiutenue  par  des  associations 
religieuses  etablies  parrai  les  eifives ;  IJl  se  contracterent  des  amities  qui  eureut  pour  resultat 
de  consolider  I'uuite  de  la  grande  societechreticnne,  dont  I'esprit  vivifiait  I'Europe;  IJidevaient 
sb  rencoutrer  Thomas  d'Aquin  et  Bouaventure,  dont  les  genies  renouvelleront  le  sublime  em- 
biasaement  des  deux  saints  patriarclies  Dominique  et  Fran9ois."     (Bareille,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  H4.) 


CHAPTER,    XV. 

INSTRUMENTS    OF    KNOWLEDGE. 


Befoke  proceeding  to  show  the  work  that  S.  Thomas  did,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  instruments  that  he 
had  to  do  it  with. 

The  one  absorbing  science  of  the  middle  ages  was  theology.* 
The  whole  form  of  learning  pointed  to  the  study  of  religion  as 
the  great  terminus  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  one  right  road 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  liberal  arts  were  but  a  careful  and 
laborious  preparation  for  philosophy  or  logic ;  logic,  in  turn,  was 
only  valuable  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  instrument  for  the  ordering, 
defending,  and  proving  the  great  truths  of  revelation.  The  great 
object  of  life  was  to  know  God.  James  de  Vitry  beautifully  says, 
"  Omnis  scientia  dehat  referri  ad  cognitionem  ChrisH  " — all  science 
should  be  referred  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Again,  more 
clearly  still:  ^^  Debet  scolaris  ire  per  viam  ad  puteum  {tit  Isaac), 
id  est  i^er  scientias  adminiculantes  ad  tlieologiamV  The  scholar 
should  go  along  the  road  to  the  well  (like  Isaac),  that  is,  through 
the  assisting  sciences  to  theology.  "  Logic  is  good,"  he  says, 
"  which  teaches  us  how  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood ;  grammar 
is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  write  and  speak  correctly ;  rhetoric  is 
good,  which  teaches  us  to  speak  with  elegance,  and  to  persuade; 
geometery  is  good,  which  teaches  us  to  measure  the  earth  on  which 
we  dwell ;  so  is  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  reckoning,  by  means  of 
which  we  can  convince  ourselves  of  the  small  number  of  our 
days ;  and  music,  which  teaches  us  harmonies,  and  makes  us  think 
of  the  sweet  song  of  the  "'Blessed;'  and,  finally,  astronomy,  which 
makes  us  consider  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  virtue  of  the  stars, 
darting  forth  splendour  before  God.  But  much  better  is  theology, 
which  alone  can  truly  be  called  a  liberal  art,  because  it  frees  the 
human  soul  from  its  miseries."t     Arnoul  d'Humblieres,  Bishop 

*  The  Church,  from  the  besiniiing  of  the  revival  of  letters,  set  her  fece  against  Regulars 
learning  secular  law  or  physics,  whicli  iu  reality  kept  them  pretty  close  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
suits. Open  Hefele,  and  see  the  decrees  of  the  Tenth  Gen.  Synod,  1130;  Synod  of  Clermont, 
1130;  and  the  Synod  of  Moutpellier,  1162  ;  which  tlireatened  those  Regulars  with  auathema 
who  took  to  studying  law  or  physics.  Both  the  Synod  of  Tours,  1163,  and  Montpellier,  1195,  for- 
bade regulars  to  leave  the  niouastery  to  learn  either  of  these  branches. 

t  Again  :  "  Filios  nostros  liberalibus  artibus  erudimus,  nou  quia  virtutem  dare  possunt,  sed 
quia  animum  ad  virtutem  recipieudam  praeparant."    (De  La  Marche,  p.  423.) 

(isi) 
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of  Paris,  thus  speaks  in  his  Summa  : — "  Is  it  permissible  to  asso'- 
ciate  philosophy  and  pagan  letters  with  the  study  of  DiAdne 
sciences?  Yes,  when  this  accessory  erudition  is  only  employed 
for  the  better  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  the  fuller 
understanding  of  prophecy,  for  comprehending,  and  strengthen- 
ing faith,  and  as  a  help  towards  creating  detestation  for  false 
doctrines,  and  towards  more  solidly  refuting  them.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  one  takes  pleasure  in  the  fables  of  the  poets — in  the 
worldly  ornamentation  of  their  style,  such  philosophy  becomes 
an  impious  and  corrupting  science."* 

It  may  be  laid  down,  roughly,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the 
Lombard,  and  Aristotle,  were  the  three  great  bases  on  which  the 
active  intellect  of  the  thirteenth  century  rested,  in  its  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  truth.  The  subject-matter  of  its  efforts  was 
revelation — and  philosophy  also,  but  only  in  so  far  as  it  had  a 
bearing  on  religious  truth;  and  the  form  became  more  and  more 
perfectly  Aristotelian,  as  the  learned  gained  a  more  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  mind  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  with 
the  immense  usefulness  of  his  system  for  ordering,  and  systematiz- 
ing the  multitudinous  teachings  of  the  Church.f  Not,  of  course, 
that  the  Doctors  of  the  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  became  en- 
slaved to  the  Stagyrite ;  they  had  a  brighter  and  stronger  light 
than  his,  shining  over  their  heads,  and,  by  its  guidance,  were  able 
to  do  what  neither  Jew  nor  Arab  had  yet  succeeded  in,  viz.,  to 
handle  so  sharp  and  dangerous  an  instrument,  without  cutting 
the  fair  form  of  religion  with  it,  and  to  turn  it  with  edge  and 
point  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  altogether 
out  of  place  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  opportunities  the 
student  had  of  learning  both  the  sense  of  Holy  Scripture ;  the 
theology  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  revela- 
tion, through  the  influence  of  the  Stagyrite.  To  begin  with 
exegesis. 

The  Church  of  God  is  principally  founded  in  Holy  Scipture.J 

*  Hist.  iitt.,XX.,14. 

t  "  The  schoolmen  of  the  twelfth  century  had  only  the  Orsranon  of  Aristotle  in  Boethins' 
Latin  translation,  and  their  philosophical  treatment  of  dogmatic  theology  was  pnrely  losical. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  works  of  Aristotle  were  translated  into  Arabic.  The  stndy  of  his 
philosophy  flourished  especially  after  the  time  of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina,  1036),  as  well  in  the  Moor- 
ish schools  in  Spain,  as  in  general  under  the  Arabian  sway.  It  received  afresh  impulse  in  the 
besinning  of  the  thireenth  century,  from  the  new  translation  and  commentary,  with  which 
Averroes  (Ibn  Roschd,  about  1217)  illustrated  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ever  since  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  pilgrimages  to  those  seats  of  learning,  from  Western  Christendom,  grew 
continually  more  common.  It  was  natural  that,  here  also,  the  attention  and  desires  of  men 
should  turn  to  the  remaining  portion  of  Aristotelic  philosophy.  Soon  the.y  began  to  translate 
into  Latin  the  works  of  the  Ai-abian  Aristotelians;  these  they  considered  to  be  faithful  repre- 
sentations of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  although  in  parts,  for  instance,  the  writings  of  Algazel 
(1127),  they  were  strongly  infused  with  Neoplatonic  ideas.  Tlie  high  estimation  in  which  Aris- 
totle was  already  held  as  a  logician,  won  for  this  natural  philosophy,  supposed  to  be  Aristote- 
lian, an  easy  entrance  into  Western  Christendom."     (Hull's  Gieseler,  Chap.  IV.,  §  74,  p.  295,  296.) 

t  "  Vor  Allem  musste  griindliche  Kenntniss  der  heiligen  Schrift  erworben  werden.  Daher 
wurden  die  Biicher  derselben  der  Reihe  nach  von  den  Professoren  erkliirt  in  der  belcannteii  al- 
legorischen  Weise,  die  zur  Erbanung  des  Volkes  so  geeignet  ist,  indem  sie  fast  alien  Fakten  und 
Worten.  der  Schritt  eiueu  auffallendeu  tieferu,  geistigeu  Siuu  abKugewiuneu  weiss.    So  lauge 
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Hence,  it  follows  that,  at  all  times,  theologians  have  given  them- 
selves with  earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  Now, 
there  are  several  sources  to  which  the  student  might  apply  whilst 
prosecuting  such  a  study.  He  would  first  procure  the  Commen- 
tai-ies  of  the  Fathers — though  they  were  difficult  to  obtain,  except 
piece-meal — and  then  he  might  consult  Venerable  Bede,  Alcuin's 
Eevision,  Rabanus  Maurus  and  Kemigius  of  Auxerre.  The  student, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  would  carefully  peruse  the  "Glossa  Orclina- 
ria^''  of  Strabo,*  and,  if  he  lived  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  would 
manage  to  procure  the  '^Grlossa  Intei-lmearis,"  of  Anselm  of  Laon. 
If  he  were  anxious  to  study  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred 
page,  he  could  borrow  Hugo  of  Amiens'  work  on  the  Hexameron, 
and  choose  between  the  Gospel  harmonies  of  Zachary  of  Besan9on, 
and  Odo  of  Cambrai.  For  mysticism,  he  would  be  at  no  loss ; 
there  would  be,  at  once,  S.  Bernard  the  mellifluous,  and  the  beau- 
tiful writings  of  the  monastic  theologians  of  S.  Victor's.f  But, 
if  he  were  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  turn,  he  would  be  recom- 
mended to  study  carefully,  as  the  best  treatment  of  the  original 
Bible  Text,  the  writings  of  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  and  Rupert  of 
Deutz ;  or,  better  still,  perhaps — if  he  could  procure  a  copy,  would 
be  the  criticism  of  Abbott  Stephen  of  Citeaux  on  the  Text,  who 
had  not  only  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  generally  received 
version  of  the  Vulgate  with  more  accurate  readings ;  but  had  also 
collated  it  with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  which  he  had 
somehow  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Jews.  And,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  student  could  not  do  better,  if  he  were  anxious  to  know 
something  of  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
than  consult  such  men  as  Ben  Esra,  David  Kimchi,  and  Moses 
Maimonides.J     Justin's   Dialogue   with   Trypho    shows,    clearly 

die  Studierenden  diese  Vortrage  horteu,  liiessen  sie  biblid,  die  Bibelstudenten,  und  waren  aus- 
schliesslioh  anf  dieses  Feld  angewieseii.  Denu  alle  Vielheit  uud  alles  Vielerlei  zu  gleicher  Zeit 
war  dem  Studiengaug  des  Mittelalters  fremd.  Man  studiite  einigc  Jatire  die  heilige  Schiiffc 
wnd  nuv  die  heilige  Sclirift  und  zwar  mit  imgetlieiltein  Eifer  uud  glauzeudem  Erfolge."  (Sig- 
hart's  Albertus  Magnus,  Kap.  IV.,  p.  24.) 

*  Tliis  is  piiucipally,  liowever,  an  abridgement  of  Rabaniis'  Catena. 

t  Hugli  of  S.  Victor's,  Hugh  of  Ostia  (1158),  and  Hugli  of  S.  Caro  (1263),  -nrote  papers  on  S. 
Luke,  wliicli  had  a  very  wide  circulation;  something  like  the  popularity  of  tlie  coniuientaries 
upon  Job  of  S.  Thomas,  Peter  of  Blois,  and  Peter  of  Chartres.  Two  of  the  books  most  spread  in 
tlie  middle  ages  were  the  Liber  de  Doctrina  Cordis  ot  Gerard  of  Liege,  a  Bomiuicau  (1270),  and 
Peter  Coraestor's  work,  Scholastica  Historlci,  super  Novum  Testamentmn,  of  which,  in  the  library  of 
S.  Victor's  alone,  twenty-two  MSS.  were  preserved.  He  was  Professor  of  Pliilos.ophy,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Uuiversity  of  Paris,  and  died,  1198.  Nicholas  of  Lyre  wrote  a  gloss  on  tlie  whole  Bible. 
S.  Raymuud  wrote  a  Sum  of  Penauce  and  Matrimony,  and  a  Sum  of  Cases  of  Conscience,  which 
had  little  popularity. 

t  "  Diejiidischen  Ausleger  des  A.  T.  gewiihrten  den  christlicheu  Theologen  nicht  bloss  in 
sprachlicher,  sondern  auch  in  saclilicher  Hinsioht  mancherlei  Ausbeute  als  Bewa4irer  von  Tra- 
ditionen  iiber  den  tiefereu,  schon  vor  Christus  in  denjiidischen  Schuleu  i-ecipirten  Schriftsinn. 
Eine  solcbe,  .Tudeu  und  Christen  gemeinsame  Anerkennung  eiues  traditiouelleu  Schriftsiuues 
leuclitet  schon  aus  Justin's  Dialogus  cum  Tryphone  liervor  ;  Justin  setzt  augeuscheinlich  voraus, 
dass  die  Benennungen  :  rex,  sacerdos,  dominus.  angelus,  dux  exercitus,  sapieniia,  fllius,  deus,  verbum, 
dies,  oriens,  gladius,  lapis,  virga  n.  a.  w.  von  den  jiidischen  Rabbinen  anerkannte  cognomina  iea 
Wessias  seien.  Auffallend  ist  die  Uebereinstimmung  vieler  Erklarungen,  welche  Maimonidesin 
seiuera  More  Nebuchim  gibt,  mit  den  Auslegungen  eines  Alanus  von  Ryssel,  eiues  Petrus  Cantor 
und  Peter  von  Capua.  Vgl.  Pitra,  Spicileg.  Solesmense.  torn.  III.,  pag.  LXXXVI.  In  der  uSch- 
stfolgenden  Aumerkung  wird  gesagt  werden,  woher  die  geuaunten  Manner  ibre  Auslegungen 
Bchiipften  ;  woraus  sich  der  von  Pitra  a.  a.  0.,pag.  XL,  gezogeue  Schluss  nabe  legen  wird  :  aut 
in  Maimonidis  manus  devenisse  qumdam  nostrorum  commeniariorum  collectanea,  aut  ad  ejus  usque  acta- 
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enough,  how  much  there  is  in  common  on  this  point  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews.  Tlien,  finally,  he  might  dip  into  the 
"  Clavis "  of  Melito,  which  inaugurated  a  special  tradition  of 
exegesis,  and  can  clearly  be  traced  from  the  fifteenth  century  up- 
wards, through  the  late  and  earlier  scholastics  to  the  days,  inclu- 
sively, of  the  great  Fathers  of  the  Church.  This,  together  with  the 
ponderous  Avork  written  by  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  assisted  by  five  hun- 
dred friars,  the  "  Corredorium  BiUice  Sarhonnicum,^'  with  its 
concordance,  would  go  a  good  way  towards  giving  the  student  a 
fair  knowledge  of  that  science  which  was  called  by  Eabanus 
Maurus  the  four  daughters  of  wisdom,  and  by  Hildebert  of  Mans, 
the  four  feet  of  the  Table  of  the  Lord.* 

There  is  extant  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  written  at  this 
period,  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  dedicated  to  a  monk  called 
Hugh.f  The  author,  in  the  first  place,  gives  a  complete  list  of 
the  Canonical  and  Apocryphal  books  of  Scripture.  Scripture,  he 
says,  must  be  read  in  a  three-fold  manner — secundum  historiam, 
allegoriam,  et  moralem  instructionem .  seu  magis  dicendum.,  tropo- 
logiam.  Then  the  whole  Bible  must  be  gone  through  three  or 
four  times  in  its  historical  sense,  and  those  portions  of  it  be 
marked,  which  are  not  capable  of  literal  interpretation.  What 
would  be  false,  unbecoming,  unmeaning,  and  opposed  to  true 
morality,  if  interpreted  literally,  must  be  mystically  understood. 
At  first,  the  student  ought  to  confine  himself  to  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  study 
them  with  Joseph  us  or  Hegesippus  open  before  him.  If  he  can- 
not make  out  a  word,  let  him  look  at  Isidore's  woj-k  on  Etymolo- 
gies, Jerome's  Explanation  of  Hebrew  names,  the  "  Liher  Deriva- 


tem  in  scholis  Jiebraicis  Kavovtafiara  allei/oricae  ivterpretationis  a  nostris  non  absimiUa  viguisse.  Ea 
ist  noch  zii  bemerkeu,  dass  Maimoaides  fiir  seine  biblisclien  Eiklavungen  sioli  -weder  auf  Philo, 
noch  auf  Plato  oder  sonst  irgend  eiue  pliilosoiiliisclie  Auctoritiit  beruft,  sondern  einzig  anf  die 
traditioiielle  jiidische  Anslejinng,  auf  den  Talmud  und  die  anyesebensten  Rabblneu,  Onkelos, 
Jonatban,  Eliezer,  Akiba,  Jocbanau,  Cliaiiina,  Tarpbou,  Abeu-Adi,  Aben-Bachar,  Abeu-Zaig, 
Aben-Aflach,  Abubaebav  u.  s.  w."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p.  ^5.) 

*  Hugh  "  fuit  primus  postillator  totius  Biblire,  et  eain  tain  excellenter  postillavit,  quod  hu- 
cusque  parem  uon  habuit."  (Martene,  Vet.  Scrip.  :  T.  VI.,  p.  :i55.)  Nicbolas  of  Lyre,  who,  how- 
ever, was  nearly  a  ceutury  later,  as  bis  epitaph  says,  where  be  lies  at  Paris,  amongst  the  Fran- 
ciscans, "  Postillavit  Bibliam  ad  litteraui  a  priucipio  usque  ad  fiuem." 

f  Here  are  a  few  of  the  names  of  books,  in  a  catalogue  made  of  Notre  Dame  Library,  m 
1297: — Scripture  and  Commentaries. — Biblia  sine  glosa,  eonipleta;  Biblia  postillata,  in  duobus 
volnminibus;  Genesis  et  Exodus,  glosati,  in  uno  volumiue;  Exodus,  glosatus;  Liber  Ysaie,  cum 
parvis  glosia  ;  Epistolaj  Pauli,  cum  minori  glosa.  Commentaiurs. — Ysidorus,  super  Vetus  Teata- 
mentum  ;  Liber  Augustiui  super  Geueses,  ad  litteram  ;  Postille  Hugonis  super  Lucam  ;  Augusti- 
nus.de  Oratione  Dominica;  Kicardus,  super  Apocbalipsim  sex  libri.  Liturgy. — Pastoralis  fTie- 
goi-ij ;  Gregorij  Pastoralis.  T)ieologlans. — Augustiuus,  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  cum  vigiuti  tribus 
libris  origiualibus  ejusdem  ;  Ricardiis  de  Trinitate  ;  Qnidam  libri  Boeci.],  scilicet  de  Triuitate, 
et  Uuirate  et  Uno;  Hugo  de  Sacramentis,  Suinma  Ray muudi,  cum  glosis;  Liber  Jerouimi  contra 
Joviuianuin,  &c.  Serinons. — Oraelie  Gregorij  super  Prophetas  et  Evangelia;  Sermo  Johannis 
Crisostomi;  Sermoues  Petri  Al^elardiqueiucipiunt; '  Asceudat  puteus; '  Sermoues.  Philosophy. — 
Flores  pbilosopborum,  excerpti  de  libro  Macrobi.j  Saturnaliorum ;  Liber  Anselmi  de  Veritate, 
cum  quindecim  aliis  libris  ejusdem;  Ysidorus,  de' Differentifs,  de  Spiritu  et  Anima;  Tractatus 
Hugonis  de  Fructibus  corporis  et  aninise, cum  qnibusdam  alijs  Hugonis  et  Ricliardi;  Seueca.de 
lustitutioue  mornm  ;  Boecius,  de  Disciplina  scolarium  ;  Ongiuale  Senteuciarum  magistri  Petri 
Lombardi,  in  quodam  libro  cooperto  corio  vitulino,  Jam  quasi  depilato,  cum  clavis  rotuudis  de 
cupro;  Liber  Sciutillaruui  Bede;  Liber  Avieebrou  Fontis  Vitse, cum  qnibusdam  alijs;  Ricardus, 
de  Potestate  judiciaria.  History. — Flores  et  Dictis  sanctorum;  Gregorij  dialogus;  Historia 
Bcolastica.     (See  Franklin,  p.  13-18.) 
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tionum,"  or  the  '^  Partionarius  vel  Glossarius."  The  principal 
facts  should  be  committed  to  memory ;  for  instance,  the  details  of 
the  Creation,  the  history  of  the  building  of  the  Ark,  the  names 
and  number  of  the  Patriarchs,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  such 
like.  Next,  S.  Augustine's  work,  "De  Questionibus,"  can  be  read 
with  great  profit.*  After  this,  the  student  may  begin  to  read  the 
prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  paying  attention  to  the 
fulfilled,  and  to  the  unfulfilled,  prophecy.  Then,  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  may  be  read.  S.Jerome's  work  on  the  localities  of  Palestine, 
is  to  accompany  the  reading  of  the  Grospels.  When  the  Bible  has 
been  mastered,  the  student  is  to  study  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Church.  These  he  will  find  fully  treated  by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's. 
Then,  he  is  to  study  the  principal  virtues,  and  the  opposing  vices. 
If  he  wants  a  history  of  the  Church,  there  is  the  "  Candela  Ger- 
lancli ;"  o\\  if  he  likes,  the  "  Quare"  of  Simon  the  Theologian. 
Next  to  this,  the  works  of  S.Augustine,  the  '■^  Dodrina  Christiana,^' 
and  the  "De  Civitate  Dei" 'Are  to  be  mastered.  After  this  pre- 
paration, the  student  is  in  a  position  to  take  up  any  book  of 
Holy  Scripture,  and  study  profitably  its  allegorical,  and  moral 
meaning.f 

With  respect  to  theological  authorities,  the  great  basis  of  all 
teaching  and  learning,  at  this  period,  was  the  "  Book  of  the  Sen- 
tences."!  To  master  this  work,  the  student  would  have  to  apply 
himself  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Fathers.  It  was  especially 
necessary  for  him  to  know  something  of  the  latter,  since  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sentences  were  composed  of  extracts  from  their 
writings — so  that  some  knowledge  of  them  became  an  integral 
portion  of  the  education  of  an  ecclesiastic.  He  could  study  them 
in  two  ways:  either  by  procuring  copies  of  their  writings — a  dif- 


*  As  to  literary  teaeliing  In  the  tliirteenth  century,  it  was  certainly  very  frasnientary : 
"  II  u'y  ent  eu  cela  rien  de  systeiiiatique  .  .  .  La  jennesse  des  universit6s  mal  pourvue  de 
livres,  d'aillenrs,  il  faut  le  dire,  assez  pen  diseiplin^e,  traveisait  sans  profit  les  classes  de  grain- 
niaire.  Elle  y  sejouvnait  le  moius  possible,  eunain^e  qu'elle  etait  par  la  vogue  toiijours  crois- 
Baute  d'Aristote  ;  et  si,  dfes  I'entr^e  de  la  carri6re  classique  elle  rencontrait,  comrae  autrefois, 
Viigile,  Horace  et  Ciceron,  le  reteutisseinent  des  disputes  de  I'^cole  veuait  bientot  la  dislraire 
de  ces  pveiuiers  travaux.  La  lutte  et  la  ^ictoire  dans  les  champs  de  la  dialectique,  c'etait, 
pours  les  etudiants  d'alors,  ce  que  tut'  il  y  a  cinqiiante  ans,  pour  les  eleves  de  nos  lycees,  la 
gloire  uiilitaire  de  I'euipire."     {Des  Etudes  Classiqites,  par  Ch.  Dauiel,  CJiap.   VI.,  p.  138.) 

t  "  Aus  den  Deutungen  des  verborgeuen  Schriftsiunes  entwickelte  sicli  die  christliche 
Mystik,  die  obiectiv  im  Geiste  der  Bibel,  sulyectiv  im  religiosen  Sinne  uud  Bediirl'nisse  des 
Menschen  griindend,  sich  in  eben  so  vielen  Formen  darstellte,  als  man.  Arten  des  tieferen 
Schriftsinnes  uuterschied.  Der  Iropologischen  Schriftauslegung  entsprach  die  ijraktische 
Mystik,  der  allegorischen  und  anagogischen  Schriftdeutung  die  theoretische  und  beschauliehe 
Mystik,  die  iniAnlehnen  an  bestiniinte  religiose  Vernunftanscliauungen  zur  specnlativen  Mys- 
tik sich  gestaltete.  In  ihrer  reinsten  Unmittelbarkeit  trat  diese  in  den  Schrit'teu  des  lieiligen 
»Beruhard  hervor;  einen  mebr  verraittelten  Charakter  nahm  sie  bereits  in  Hugo  von  St.  Victor 
an  ;  am  Meisteu  durch  psychologische  ReHexion  ausgebildet  erscheint  sie  in  Richard  vou  St. 
Victor."     (Werner,  Vol.  J.,  p.  40.) 

t  Sigbart  says  of  the  Sentences:— "Es  war  das  System  der  kirchlichen  Lehre,  wie  es  vou 
jenem  grossen  Lehrer  zu  Paris  war  in  ein  Werk  znsainmengefasst  worden,  mit  den  Erklarungen 
und  Erweiternngen  der  folgenden  Meister,  welclie  den  Stotf  noch  mebr  zerlegten.  fiir  die  eiu- 
zeluen  Dogmen  ueue  Beweise  suchten  und  alle  auftauclieudei!  Zvveifel  liisteu.  Der  Professor 
bracbte  das  Lehrbuch  des  Lombardeu  mit  auf  den  Katbeder:  die  Erklarungen  und  Eriirteruu- 
gen  musste  er  aber  ohne  Hilfsniittel  frei  vortragen.  Wahrend  dieser  Bescliiiftigung,  die  wieder 
mehrere  Jahre  in  Ansprucli  nalim,  hiessen  die  Theologeu  sententiari,  Studeuteu  der  Sentenzeu." 
{Kap.  XV.,  p.  74.) 
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ficult  thing  for  the  generality  of  students;  or  by  reading  the 
works  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  Cassiodorus,  and  Venerable  Bede.  The 
translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Fathers  into  Latin  was 
promoted  through  the  commerce  of  the  East  and  West,  brought 
about  by  the  Crusades ;  through  the  high  influence  of  the  Popes, 
who  were  always  patrons  of  ecclesiastical  learning ;  and  through 
the  enterprising  energy  of  religious  Orders.  Yet  some  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  seems,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been 
possessed  by  Western  scholars.  Eufinus  did  most  valuable  service. 
Through  his  industry,  Western  Christendom  obtained  a  more  ac- 
curate and  extended  knowledge  of  the  works  of  Origen,  S.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  and  S.  Basil ;  as  also  of  the  History  of  Eusebius, 
the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  and  Flavins  Josephus.*  Then, 
Denis  the  Less  translated  some  of  the  works  of  S.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  of  S.  Cyril,  and  of  Proclus.  Cassiodorus  compiled  his 
" Historia  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita"  from  Socrates,  Sozomen,  and 
Theodoret;  and  translated  several  of  the  works  of  Josephus,  Hip- 
pocrates, and  Galen.  Later  on,  Scotus  Erigena  did  the  works  of 
Denis  the  Areopagite  into  Latin.  Then,  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic, 
and  S.  Fi-ancis,  had  amongst  them  many  linguists  of  extraordinary 
ability  ;  and  they  took  every  advantage  of  their  missionary  oppor- 
tunities in  the  East,  for  acquiring  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Oriental  tongues.  Eobert  of  Lincoln  translated  the  "  Testamen- 
tum  Dtiodecifn  Patriarcharum ;"  and,  according  to  his  friend 
Eoger  Bacon — who  laments  that  more  work,  and  more  satisfactory 
work,  had  not  been  done  in  this  way — he  also  translated  many  of 
the  other  Greek  Fathers.  The  Popes  caused  the  Acts  of  the 
Greek  Councils  to  be  rendered  into  Latin.  And,  lastly,  Burgundio 
of  Pisa,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Eugenius  IIL,  translated  many  of 
the  Greek  Fathers,  and  amongst  the  rest,  the  celebrated  work  of 
S.  John  Damascene,  "  De  Fide  Orthodoxa."\ 

*  Tlie  Rules  laid  down  to  he  observed,  for  instance,  at  S.  Victor's,  to  secure  the  safe  custody 
of  books,  are  well  worthy  of  attention: — "  Armarius  omnes  libros  ecclesise  (id  est  donins  A-el  ab- 
bati;v.,  si  mavis  aut  famiii.'e)  in  custodia  sna  habet,  quos  oniues  nomiuihiis  propriis  sigillatini  aii- 
notatos  habere  de!)et,  et  per  sinsiilos  aunos,  ad  miTiiis  bis  ant  ter,  eos  expouere  et  reccnseie,  et 
lie  in  eis  aliquid  vel  tinea  vel  alia  qnalibet  oorrnptela  iufecium  vel  exesuin  sit  diligenter  oon- 
siderare.  Ipsa  aiitem  armaria  intrinsecus  ligno  vestita  esse  debent,  ne  humor  parietuin  mcin- 
branas  rubigineque  aliqna  sive  lnunectatioue  aliqvia  iuficiat;  in  quo  etiam  diversi  ordines  senr- 
sjim  ac  seorsnm  distincti  et  conveuienter  coaptati  esse  debent,  in  quibus  libri  separatim  ita  col- 
locari  possint  et  distlngni  ab  luvicem,  ue  vel  uimia  conipressio  ipsis  libris  noceat,  vel  confusio 
aliquid  specialiter  in  eis  quEerenti  moram  afferat,  vel  impediinentum.  Debet  etiam  Armarius 
inter  lios  libros  qui  ad  quotidianum  officium  ecclesii©  necessarii  sunt,  etiam  de  aliis  aliquot,  quos 
ad  instructionem,  vel  ad  editicationem  fratrummagis  commodes  et  necessaries  esse  perspexerit, 
in  commune  proponere ;  quales  sunt  Biblise  sacrje  et  majores  Expositores  et  Passionarii,  et  Vitre 
Patrum  et  Homiliarii."     (Vid.  Antiq.  reg.  abb.  S.  Victoris,  by  John  of  Toulouse   Tom.  II.,  p.  180.)      « 

t  Montalembert,  speaking  of  the  great  men  of  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions  :  "  Saint 
Raymond  de  Penafort,  que  Gregoire  IX.  choisit  pourcoordonner  la  legislation  de  I'Eglise,  auteur 
des  Decretales  et  successeur  de  Saint  Dominique;  enfin  ce  Theobald  Visconti,  qui  devait  pr6sider 
aux  destinies  de  I'Eglise.  sous  le  nom  de  Gr6goire  X.,  sur  la  terre,  avaut  d'avoir  droit  ^teruelle- 
ment  h  ses  prie.res,  comnie  bienheureux  dans  le  eiel.  A  c6t6  de  ces  hommes  dont  I'Eglise  a  con- 
8acr6  la  saintete,  une  foule  d'autres  lui  apportaient  le  tribut  de  leurs  talents  et  de  leurs  etudes : 
Albert  le  Grand,  ce  colosse  de  savoir,  propagateur  d'Aristote  et  maitre  de  Saint  Thomas;  Vin- 
cent de  Beauvais,  auteur  de  lagrande  Eucyclopedie  du  nioyen  Age;  le  cardinal  Hugues  de  Saint- 
Cber,  qui  fit  la  premifere  concordance  des  Ecritures;  le  cardinal  Henri  de  Suze,  auteur  de  la 
Somnic  dore'e."     (Bistoiie  de  S.  Elisabeth,  Introduction,  p.  72. ) 
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Besides  the  writings  of  theologians,  and  the  labours  of  com- 
pilers, there  was  a  rich  vein  of  tradition — of  theological  teaching, 
running  through  the  Paris  schools.  What  Bologna  was,  for  law ; 
what  Salerno  was,  for  medicine ;  that  Paris  was,  for  the  study  of 
divinity.* 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  or  the  study 
of  dialectics,  scholars,  up  to  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  only  such  traditions  of  the  later  Eoman  civilization,  as  could 
be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine,  from  the  Pseudo- 
Augustine  treatise  on  the  "  Categories,"  and  the  sketches  of 
Aristotle's  Logic  by  Cassiodorus,  Capella,  and  Boethius.  The 
student  might  have  picked  up  some  fragmentary  knowledge  from 
the  writings  of  Cicero,  Lucretius,  and  Apulejus.  Some  affirm 
that  extracts  from  the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of 
Aristotle  were  in  use  as  early  as  the  days  of  Venerable  Bede  ;  nay, 
even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius.  But  it 
has  been  shewn  by  Prantl,  that  such  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case.  This  is  certain,  that  the  student,  at  the  time  of  Henry  of 
Auxerre,  who  had  been  educated  by  Haymo  at  Fulda,  would  have 
had  access  to  the  "  Categories"  of  the  Stagyrite.f  He  would  be 
able  to  use  those  strange  compendia,  thrown  together  from  every 
source  imaginable ;  and  those  crabbed  commentaries,  which  were 
more  difficvilt  to  understand  than  the  original  matter  they  pre- 
tended to  elucidate.  By  degrees,  works  of  Aristotle,  which  had 
been  translated,  but  had  never  been  used,  were  brought  into  the 
schools  ;  a  more  perfect  and  clear  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the 
Stagyrite  was  acquired  by  the  student,  when,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  his  principal  works  had  been 
made  by  the  scholastics.  Something  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found 
in  John  of  Salisbury's  "  Metalogue ; "  which,  though  it  omits 
none  of  the  logical  writings  of  Aristotle,  leaves  out  all  the  rest. 
Still,  there  are  many  more  names  besides  his  which  might  be  men- 

*  Take  as  au  example  the  Convent  of  S.  James's.  Bareille  says  of  it : — "  Cette  maison  n'avait 
cesse  depuis  d'etre  uue  <5cole  de  science,  et  de  saintete;  elle  faisait  toiijours  des  conqu&tes 
parmi  ces  innombrables  etudiants  qui,  de  tons  les  points  de  I'Europe,  apportaient  h  Paris  I'ar- 
denr  commune  de  leur  jeunesse  et  le  geuie  divers  de  leurs  nations.  On  en  avait  vu  sortir,  dfes 
la  premiere  epoque,  de  savants  ecrivains,  de  zel6s  predicateurs,  des  professeurs  distiugn^s,  des 
princes  de  I'lSglise.  Les  chaires  erigees  au  seiu  de  cette  maison  attiraient  un  concours 
soutenu,  gr&ce  au  merite  constant  de  ceux  qui  les  avaient  occupees  :  il  suffit  de  nommer 
parmi  ces  professeurs  deux  des  plus  profonds  encyclopedistes  de  ce  grand  siffcle,  Alain  de  Lille 
et  Vincent  de  Baurais.  Rolland  de  Cremone  et  Hugues  de  Saint-Cher,  dont  le  nom  se  melera  si 
souvent  k  celui  de  Thomas  d'Aquin,  desceudaient  h  peine  de  ces  chaires;  Jean  de  Paris,  Etienue 
d' Auxerre,  et  plusieurs  autres  habiles  th6ologiens,  les  occupaient  encore,  lorsque  frere  All>ert 
de  Bollstat  vint  ajouter  le  prestige  de  sa  reputation  k  celle  dont  jouissait  deja  le  college  de 
Saint-Jacques."     {Chap.  XII., p.  117.) 

t  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  puts  logic  as  one  of  the  four  sciences; — "  Quatuor  tantum  diximus  esse 
scientias,  qu!E  reliquas  omnes  continent,  id  est  theoricam,  qure  in  specnlatione  veritatis  labo- 
rat;  practicam,  quse  morum  discipliuam  considei'at;  mechanicam,  quEe  hujus  vitje  actionesdis- 
peusat;  logicam  quoque,  quse  recte  loquendi  et  acute  disputandi  scientiam  prsestat.  Hie  itaque 
non  absurde  ille  qnatern.arius  animre  intelligi  potest,  quem  ob  reverentiam  sui  antiqui  in  jus- 
jurandnvn  asciverant.     Uude  et  illud  dictum  est; — 

Per ,  qui  nost7-ce  animw  numerum  dedit  illi  quaternum."  (Erud.  IHdaac.,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p. 
750,  751.) 
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tioned,  for  instance :  the  labours  of  Antoli,  of  John  of  Basing- 
stoke, and  of  Henry  of  Brabant ;  the  Byzantine  Logic  of  Psellus ; 
the  Latin  labours  of  Shyreswood,  and  of  Lambert  of  Auxerre ; 
and  the  "  Summulce "  and  "  Translation "  of  Peter  of  Spain. 
Then  another  constellation  of  writers,  compilers,  and  translators, 
such  as  Alexander  of  Hales,  the  Gloucestershire  man  ;  William  of 
Auvergne,  and  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  with  his  Universals,  might 
be  named;  whilst  the  developments  of  the  "  Categories"  by  Gil- 
bert de  la  Porree,  and  the  efforts  of  Robert  Capito  of  Lincoln, 
carry  the  science  on  to  the  time  of  Albert,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.* 

Of  course,  it  stands  to  reason  that,  so  long  as  the  scholars  of 
the  West  were  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the  "  Dia- 
lectics" of  Aristotle,  they  were  able  to  do  little  else  than  regulate 
the  practices  of  dispute.  It  was  a  barren  and  contentious  gift  at 
best.  Still,  such  as  it  was,  men  hailed  it  with  delight.  Rabaitus 
Maurus  Avas  about  the  first  to  comment  on  the  "Introduction" 
of  Porphyry,  and  on  portions  of  the  "  Organon."  In  the  year 
935,  whilst  Reinard  of  S.  Burchard,  in  Wurtemburg,  commented 
on  Aristotle's  "  Categories,"  Poppo  was  elucidating,  at  Fulda,  the 
"  Commentary  "  of  Boethius.  Notker  Labeo,  who  died  in  1032, 
translated  into  German  the  "  Commentary"  of  Boethius,  and  the 
"Categories"  and  "Interpretation"  of  the  Stagyrite.  Abbo  of 
Fleury  (1004)  wrote  a  clever  and  original  work  on  the  "  Conclu- 
sions," and  Adalberon,  Bishop  of  Laon  (1030),  disciple  of  Gerbert, 
wrote  a  dissertation  ''  De  Modo  rede  Argumentandi  et  Prcedi- 
candi  Dialecticam."  f 

But  the  time  at  length  came,  when  men  got  tired  of  chopping 
logic.  From  time  to  time,  circumstances  occurred  which  called 
for  the  application  of  the  forms  of  logic,  to  the  methods  of  meta- 
physics. The  celebrated  question  put  by  Otto  III.  to  Gerbert, 
occasioned  that  subtle  work,  so  far  in  advance  of  its  period,  "De 
Rationali  et  Ratione  Uti"  which  goes  into  the  relations  of  possi- 

*  It  was  commonly  said,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  that  if  a  man  possessed  the  three  fol- 
lowing hooks,  he  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  science  of  scholastic  theology,  viz.:  the  Scho- 
lastica  Historia  Super  Novum  Testamentum  (a  paraplirase  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis,  exclusively, 
to  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles) ;  the  Sentences  of  Vie  Lombard;  and  the  Decretum.  of  Oratian,  compos- 
ed about  1 151. 

t  Walter  Burley,  a  Professor  at  Paris,  wrote  an  exposition  on  the  ten  books  of  Ethics,  of  the 
Stagyrite.  It  will  not  he  uninteresting  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  Rules  generally  enforced,  he- 
fore  printing  came  into  use,  for  facilitating  the  work  of  transcribing  and  translating.  These 
were  the  rules  at  S.  Victor's  — "  Omnes  scriptnrre,  qnpe  in  ecclesia,  sive  intns,  sive  foris,  fiunt, 
ad  ejus  [Armarii]  officium  pertinent,  nt  ipse  scriptovibus  pergameiia  et  csetera  quse  ad  scribeu- 
dnm  necessaria  sunt,  provideat,  et  eos,  qui  pro  pretio  scribnut,  ipse  conducat.  Quicumque  de 
fratribns  intra  claustrum  scriptores  sunt,  et  quibus  ofHcium  scribendi,  ab  Ahbate  injunctura 
est,  omnibus  his  Armarius  providere  debet,  quid  scribaut  et  quie  ad  sciibendum.  necessaria  sunt 
prjebere;  nee  quisqxiam  eorura  ailud  scribere  quam  ille  pr.Teceperit,  vel  In  ipsa  scriptura  pra?.ter 
ejus  Toluntateni  et  dispositionem  qviisquam  agere  prsBsumat.  Loca  etiam  deterniinataad  ejus- 
inodi  opus  seorsum  a  eonveutii,  tarn  intra  claustrum,  prseparauda  sunt,  ubi  sine  perturbatione 
et  strepitu  scriptores  operi  suo  quietius  inteiidere  possint.  Kt  haec  quidam  omnia,  quamdiu 
typographia  latuit,  exacte  satis  sunt  observata:  nude  etiam  nonnulli  codices  manu  variorum 
fratrum  nostrorum  exsoripti  leguntur."  "  Ce  reglemeut"  says  Franklin  (p.  151),  '•  se  trouve 
dans  un  grand  nombre  de  manuscrits,  dont  trois  soat  conserves  h  la  Bibliothfeque  imp6riale  et 
class6s  dans  le  fonds  de  Saint- Victor." 
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bility  to  reality,  and  of  substance  to  accidents,  upon  the  right 
meaning  of  which,  the  solution  of  the  royal  difficulty  depended.* 
Then  comes  another  step,  and  not  a  small  one,  from  the  work  of 
Gerbert,  to  that  of  S.  Anselm.  His  dialogue  "  De  Grammatico," 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  categories  of  substance,  quality,  &c.,  is 
written  with  great  ability,  and  with  so  firm  a  grasp  of  those  diffi- 
cult and  abstract  subjects,  as  manifests  what  an  advance  had  been 
made  upon  the  speculations  of  his  predecessors.  The  scientific 
results  of  the  contest  of  Berengarius  with  Lanfranc,  have  already 
been  hinted  at,  and  thus,  as  the  knowledge  of  philosophy,  through 
the  streams  flowing  into  Europe,  from  Constantinople,  and  from 
Arabia,  became  more  extended,  and  less  fragmentary ;  and  as 
men,  by  degrees,  were  able  to  gaze  on  the  full  orb  of  truth,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  splendid  mind  of  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  to  see 
that  the  whole  scihile  of  human  cognition  could  be  reduced,  from 
a  ct)mparative  chaos,  into  system  ;  they  doggedly  and  laboriously 
set  about  piling  together,  under  headings  and  divisions,  the  whole 
mass  of  information  that  was  extant  at  their  day.  This,  Hugh 
of  S.  Victor's  attempted — this  was  the  work  that  immortalized 
the  name  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais.  Men  had  studied  reasoning, 
and  the  laws  of  order  and  arrangement,  and  they  naturally  brought 
their  knowledge  to  account.  But,  systematizing  is  not  science. 
An  encyclopaedia,  however  much  matter  may  be  thrown  into  it, 
and  however  cleverly  it  may  be  put  together,  is  not  the  highest 
result  of  the  eff'orts  of  the  human  mind.  In  a  corpse,  the  anatomy 
remains  as  marvellous  in  the  economy  and  wisdom  of  its  order 
and  arrangement,  as  in  a  living  body ;  but  a  corpse  represents  the 
silent  power  of  death.  Anatomy  must  be  animated  by  a  living 
spirit,  and  then  the  relations  of  its  parts  will  manifest  their  power, 
and  be  able  to  act  upon  the  world.  This,  men  gradually  began 
to  see.f     The  masses  of  knowledge  must  receive  the  animation  of 

*  "  Betraohtete  man  das  Studium  der  Dialektik  vorerst  als  reine  Denkubiing,  so  tauchte 
allgemach  audi  die  Frage  nach  dem  iuuereu  Zusammeuhauge  der  Dialektik  luit  der  Metapliy- 
sik,  vind  nach  ihier  Bedeutiiug  fiir  die  Beliandlung  theologisehev  Fragen  auf.  Gerbert,  der 
Freimd  des  Kaisers  Otto  III.,  loste  eiii  vou  diesem  ge'legeutlich  aufgeworfeues  logisclies  Beden- 
keu  dadurcli  dass  er  die  Frage  aiif  das  metapliysische  Gebiet  hiniiberleukte.  Der  Kaiser  woUte 
wisseu,  wie  es  sicli  dialektiscli  reclitfertigeu  lasse,  dass  Porphyrins  sage,  das  uuterscheideiide 
Merkmal  eines  Subjectes,  z.  B.  das  Merkmal  rationale,  konne  ancli  wieder  eiu  auderes,  undzwar 
verwaudtes,  ualier  und  euger  bestimnieiides  Merkmal,  z.  B.  ratione  uii,  erhalten,  da  docli  der 
Pradicatsbegriff  der  weitere  iiud  umfasseudere  sein  soil.  Diess  veraulasste  Gerbert  znr  Abfas- 
suug  der  Schrilt:  De  rationaliet  ratione  uti,  iu  welcher  er  ziir  Losung  der  beregten  Schwierig- 
keit  auf  das  VerhaUniss  von  Moglichkeit,  nnd  Wirklichkeit,  Snbstanz  nnd  Accidenz  eingeht, 
uiu  zn  zeigen,  dass  rations  uti  a,\a  actut  mehr  nmfasse  als  derBegriff  rationale  und  als  Accidenz 
eiu  Pradieat  des  Subjectes  rationale,  sein  ki'mne  ;  ferner  weist  er  darauf  hiu,  dass  es  neben  den 
allgemeiuen  Urtheileu  audi  besoudere  gebe  in  welchen  das  Pradieat  nur  in  Beziehung  auf  das 
particular  geuonuueue  Subject  deranfanglichereBegriff  zu  sein  braucht;  endlich  ist  iiberhaupf 
das  Pradieat  nicht  allzeit  grosser,  als  das  Subject,  iiidem  in  den  Definitiouen  der  Umfang  von 
Subject  und  Piadicat  sich  geradezudeckt."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  p.  48,  49.) 

t  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  master-pieces  of  mediaeval  science 
should  be  produced  at  tlie  very  time  that  the  great  architectural  master-pieces  were  conceiv- 
ed, and.  at  least,  partially  realized.  The  delight  that  mediseval  theologians  take  in  comparing 
their  works  to  churches  and  cathedrals  points  to  something  more  than  an  accidental  relation- 
ship. Moutalenibert  says:— "  Cologne,  forme,  avec  Strasbourg  et  Fribourg,  la  magnitique  tri- 
logie  gothique  des  bords  du  Rhin.  En  France,  Chartres,  dedi(5e  en  1260,  aprijs  un  sifecle  et  demi 
de  per8(5v6vance  ;  Reims  (1232),  la  catliedrale  de  la  monarchie,  Amiens  (1228),  Beauvais  (1250), 
la  Saiute-Chapelle  et  Saiut-Deois ;  la  facade  de  Notre-Dame  (1223);  en  Belgique,  Sainte-Gudule 
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an  intellectual  life.  The  spiracidum  vitm  must  be  breathed  into 
the  ready  clay — S.  Thomas  must  turn  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Albert 
into  the  power  of  an  intellectual  life.  The  one,  long  ago,  has 
been  dead,  strangled  in  the  mightiness  of  its  own  birth — a  monster 
accumulation  of  all  human  knowledge  of  that  day,  thrown  into 
order  and  division,  but  dead.  The  other,  a  clear,  scientific  expo- 
sition of  the  truth  of  God,  animated  throughout  every  portion  of 
its  organism  with  the  vitality  of  a  scientific  life  ;  of  a  life  that  has 
lived,  and  fought,  and  conquered,  from  that  day  to  this;  a  life 
which  is  so  living,  that  it  has  possessed  the  minds  of  the  most 
consummate  masters  of  human  thought,  and,  through  the  strength 
of  its  vitality,  has  given  intellectual  vigour  to  men,  who,  unexer- 
cised in  its  power,  would  have  remained  comparatively  feeble  all 
their  lives.* 

The  quiet  monks  in  the  peaceful  Benedictine  monasteries,  who 
introduced  the  study  of  dialectics  into  the  schools,  little  kAew 
what  they  were  about — that  those  imperfect  translations  of  Boe- 
thius  were  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  movement,  which  would  shake 
the  Catholic  intellectual  world,  f  It  was  all  well  enough  for  men 
busied  in  the  love  of  God,  and  balanced  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Day  of  Judgment,  to  exercise  their  minds  upon  literary  re- 
mains, saved  from  the  wreck  of  Greek  and  Eoman  letters.  But, 
all  the  students  at  the  monasteries  were  not  monks  ;  or,  if  they 
were,  there  were  not  wanting  those  whose  ardent  natures  would 
find  greater  pleasure  in  intellectual  contest,  than  in  the  quiet 
monotony  of  religious  routine.  Such  youths,  when  they  had 
learnt  to  use  the  weapons  which  had  been  put  into  their  hands, 
awkward  and  clumsy  as  they  might  have  been,  were  bent  upon 
leaving  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  to  brandish  them  in  the 
world, J    Dialectics  soon  began  to  be  applied  to  faith.    The  Church 

de  Bruxelles  (1226) ;  et  I'^glise  des  Dunes,  Mtie  par  quatre  cents  moines  en  cinquante  ans 
(1214-62);  en  Angletarre,  Salisbury,  le  plus  belle  de  toutes  (1220)  une  moiti6  de  York  (1227-60) ; 
le  clioeur  d'Ely  (1235) ;  la  iief  de  Durham  (1212),  et  I'abbaye  natlouale  de  Westminster  (1247) ;  en 
Espagne,  Burgos  et  Tolede,  foudees  par  Saint  Ferdinand  (1228) ;  et  presque  toutes  ces  oeuvrea 
colossales,  entreprises  et  nienees  5.  tin  par  une  seule  ville  ou  un  seul  cliapitre,  taudis  que  les 
plus  puissants  royaumcs  d'aujoiird'liui  seraient  liors  d'etat  avec  touteleurfiscalit6d'enaohever 
une  seule."     {Hist,  de  S.  EUz.,  Introd.,p.  95,  96.) 

*"Micbaud  says  truly  of  Albert  and  S.  Thomas: — "Avant  d'avoir  pour  61feve  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  Albert  le  Graud  litait  uu  prodige  de  science,  un  homme  incomparable ;  quaad  Thomas 
eut  graudi  sous  sou  euseignement,  Albert  fut  oubli6.  (Guillaimie  de  Champeaitx,  Introd., 
p.  10.) 

t  Possibly,  had  it  not  been  for  the  veneration  in  which  S.  Augustine  was  held  by  the  monks, 
logic  would  uot  so  easily  have  crept  into  the  monastic  schools.  "The  high  reputatiou  which 
St.  Augustine  obtained  in  the  Christian  Church,"  says  Brucker,  "gave  his  treatise  on  dialec- 
tics universal  authority,  and  led  those  who  were  inclined  to  philosophize,  implicitly  to  follow 
his  method  of  applying  the  subtleties  of  Stoic  reasoning,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Platonic!  doc- 
trine, to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  revelation.  The  dialectic  art,  thus  intro- 
duced, was  f\irther  encouraged  by  Latin  versions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories.  The  study  of  logical  subtleties  was  pursued  luider 
these  guides  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries,  particularly  in  Ireland,  whence  many  scholars 
from  England  aud  Scotland  carried  this  kind  of  philosophy  into  their  own  countries;  audfrom 
Britain,  it  afterwards  passed  into  France,  aud  other  parts  of  Europe."  (History  of  Philos., 
drawn  up  by  Enfield,  Book  VII,,  Cap.  III.,  s.  2,  p.  361.) 

t  "  As  we  glance  through  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  perceive  the  philosophical 
character  of  scholasticism  coming  more  into  view.  In  its  progress  through  that  period,  it  ex- 
hibits uot  so  much  the  literary  form  as  the  professorial.    W^e  liud  individuals  eminent  for  their 
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had  grown  into  vast  and  stately  proportions.  Her  creed  had  to 
be  defended,  illustrated,  proved  ;  her  rights  had  to  be  maintained. 
Philosophy,  theology,  and  law  were  to  be  mastered  by  those  who 
were  to  be  her  champions ;  and  dialectics  were  the  most  power- 
ful weapons,  in  the  hands  of  the  dispensers  of  her  gifts.  The 
stream  of  learning  from  the  East,  tinged  with  its  Oriental  fanati- 
cism ;  and  the  principles  of  Greek  thought,  which  sharpened  still 
more  the  keen  edge  of  the  mind,  entered  into  the  soul  of  European 
society.  This,  added  to  the  mysterious  influence  of  supernatural 
faith,  the  marvels  performed  by  saints,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
terference of  the  unseen  in  human  affairs,  worked  the  mind  into 
enthusiasm.  The  spirit  was  ready  to  be  acted  on  throughout  its 
circumference,  by  the  unimpeded  influence  of  truth. 

The  Church  was  far  too  wise  to  allow  instruments,  so  finely 
strung,  to  Avaste  all  their  power  in  persoiial  displays.  She  was  the 
Ecclesia  Docens,  and  she  undertook  their  direction.  She  knew 
the  task  of  governing  minds,  and  felt  her  responsibility  in  guid- 
ing them  in  their  fiery  impetuosity — in  their  headlong  speed,  to 
the  gate  of  truth.  Ever  looking  into  the  future,  with  an  eye  that 
sees  farther  than  human  vision,  she  perceived  her  opportunity, 
and  seized  upon  it.* 

The  Sees  of  the  Bishops  were  centres  of  her  influence.  End- 
less branches  radiated  from  them,  as  they  themselves  seemed  to 
radiate  from  the  Apostolic  See.  Or  again,  they  form  the  knots  in 
the  vast  net- work  of  the  Hierarchy  spread  throughout  the  world, 
and  maintain  its  whole  complexity  in  power,  unity,  and  order. 
The  Council  of  Eome,  in  1078,  took  a  broad  and  masterly  view 
of  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  met  the  wants  of  the  age.  By 
the  side  of  every  Episcopal  Cathedral,  it  placed  a  school  of  liberal 
arts.f      It  stands  to    reason,  that  the   most  important  capitals 


talents  as  lecturers,  like  the  Sophist  of  old,  leading  after  them,  by  the  charm  of  their  voice, 
troops  of  sequacious  hearers,  as  they  went  from  place  to  place.  Tliis  was  a  state  of  efferve- 
scence. What  was  wanting  evidently  for  the  literary  perfection  of  the  system,  was  a  more  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  storesof  ancient  philosophy.  Individuals  were  vaguely  seeking 
rather  to  originate  systems  of  their  own,  than  working  on  any  established  method.  (Hamp- 
den's Bampton  Lectures,  Led.  II.,  p.  73.) 

*  What  evidence  is  more  luminous  of  the  Church's  divine  guidance,  than  that  given  in 
every  page  ot  her  history  regarding  her  unswerving  course  iu  the  midst  of  so  manj' storms  ? 
Straight  and  direct,  she  has  ever  gone.  Men  may  fear  her,  and  hate  her;  they  may,  and  do, 
think  her  obstinate  and  wrong-headed — that  is,  they  do  not  follow  her — but  one  thing  they  are 
constrained  to  admit,  that  the  long-enduring  battle  of  eighteen  hundred  years  has  been  a  con- 
sistent tight,  in  which  she  has  always  shown  the  same  front,  has  always  fought  under  the 
same  colours ;  and  has  known — wliat  no  religious  organism  has  ever  been  able  to  learn — how 
to  keep  men  of  vigorous,  independent,  and  enthusiastic  temperament  upon  her  side,  and  to 
turn  all  their  energy  and  tire  to  her  own  account.  This,  in  so  long  a  course  of  years,  cannot 
be  simply  human  prudence — it  is  Divine  wisdom. 

t  Michaud  speaking  of  this  period  says: — "  Les  ^colea  palatines  ont  disparu,  ou  du  moins 
celle  de  Paris,  puisque  nous  voyons  Philippe  I^^'  euvoyer  son  tils,  Louis  VI.,  Ji  l'6cole  de  Saint- 
Denis.  Mais  les  ecoles  ^piscopales,  les  6coles  claustrales,  aussi  bien  que  les  6coles  lil)res  qui 
commencent  fi  se  fonder,  sont  en  pleiue  vigueur.  La  philosopbie  emmaillottee  jusque-lJi  dans 
la  dialectique,  cherche  fi  protiter  de  la  force  que  lui  ont  commuuiquee  Scot  Erigene  et  Gerbert 
et  a  deveiiir  une  science.  La  theologie  est  en  pleiue  germination  ;  trop  vivace  pour  se  (Jonteu- 
ter  de  quelques  discussions  sur  des  points  isoles,  elle  aspire  b,  produire  des  systemes.  Uueseve 
aboudaute  uircule  daus  toute  ses  parties;  la  m6taphysique,  la  morale,  la  jurisprudence,  la 
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would  be  the  first  to  grow  into  a  larger  life.  Eome,  being  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy,  was  ever  the  first  seat  of  authority ;  but  Paris 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  intellectual  Europe.  Its 
position,  its  resources,  its  healthiness,  the  balminess  of  its  air,  its 
traditions — which  ran  back  to  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin,  and  had 
not  been  altogether  extinguished — point  to  it  as  the  natural 
centre  of  university  activity. 

mystique,  la  science  de  I'Eeriture  sainte  cherchent  h  d^velopper  leuis  principes  intrinsfeques, 
k  feteudre  leurs  racines,  k  solidifier  leur  tronc  h  deveuir  ce  cliene  vigouieux  que  le  ti-eizieme 
sifecle  a  appele  la  Summe  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin."     {Gv.illaume  de  Gluxmpea'ux,  Chap.  I.,  p.  71,  72.) 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

PARIS.       THE    UNIVERSITY. 


PART    I. 

Like  the  solar  system,  according  to  the  theory  of  La  Place,  the 
Universities  were  not  organized  in  a  day.  Both  were  develop- 
ments out  of  chaos  and  confusion,  into  order.  Power  and  method 
had  to  expand  into  a  vast  system  of  intellectual  activity ;  and 
the  greatest  minds  of  the  new  world  were  to  be  exercised  in  the 
highest  and  most  splendid  forms  of  human  thought.  This,  of 
course,  took  time.  A  few  teachers  came  as  ■  adventurers,  or  to 
assist  in  the  Episcopal  schools.  Then,  some  took  lodgings,  and 
hired  rooms.  Others,  having  received  a  good  education,  and  be- 
ing active,  enterprising  fellows,  pushed  their  way,  in  spite  of 
poverty  and  obscurity;  drew  young  men  under  their  influence, 
and  made  a  name.*  Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  Bishop  of  Paris, 
saw  which  way  the  current  was  running.  He  at  once  founded, 
towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  high  school  in  the 
capital.f  Now,  the  great  development  began  in  earnest.^  Here, 
Lanfranc  taught;  and  astonished  his  hearers,  by  the  grasp  of  his 
intellect,  and  by  the  splendour  of  his  eloquence. 

There  were  not  only  deeply-learned  men  acting  as  doctors  in 
the  schools  of  Paris ;  but  young  men  with  no  learning,  and  little 
experience,  would  undertake  to  collect  students  around  them,  and 
to  teach  a  class.  Cardinal  de  Vitry  speaks  of  these  conceited 
young  professors,  and  warns  the  inexperienced  against  them.  He 
says  that  all  their  learning  was  in  their  copy-books  and  text-books, 

*  "  Nous  avons  dit  que  le  govlt  de  rinstriictiou  s'eitait  rfeveillfe  Ters  la  fin  du  Xe  si^cle.  Des 
professeurs  suivis  d'une  foule  d'aiiditenrs  de  tout  4ge  et  de  toute  condition  parcouraieut  les 
provinces,  donnant  des  lemons  sur  les  places  publiques  et  nitinie  en  pleine  campague.  Au  XUe 
sifecle.  I'enseignement  se  concentra  surtout  dans  Paris,  qui,  sous  la  parole  feloquente  d'Ansehne, 
de  Gnillaumede  Cliampeaux,  et  surtout  d'Abelard,  devlnt  rapidmeut  le  foyer  intellectuel  de 
I'Europe.  A  Notre-Dame,  h  Saint-Victor,  {i  Sainte-Genevifeve  affluaieut  des  milliers  d'etndiauts, 
venus  nonseulement  des  proviuces  de  France,  mais  encore  d'ltalie,  d'Augleterre  et  des  autres 
Etats  du  Nord."     (Franklin,  Mglise  Cathedrale  de  Notre-Dame,  p.  3.) 

t  "  Die  Pariser  Universitat  liatte  also  eiuen  rorlierrscliend  theologischen  Charakter;  und 
dieser  datirte  sicb  von  der  Zeit  her,  als  der  Biscliof  ron  Paris,  Gottfried  von  Boulogne,  gegeu 
Eude  des  eilften  Jahrhunderts  eine  liohere  Scliule  errichtete,  welclie  zuerst  durch  Lanfrank, 
dann  durcli  Wilhelm  von  Cliampeaux  und  Abalard  eiuen  grosseu  Ruf  erlaugte,  und  eine  grosse 
Menge  vou  Horern  aus  Nab  und  Fern  uacb  Paiis  zog."     (Werner,  Vol.  I., p.  102.) 

%  Cf.  Newman  On  Universities,  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  p.  365.) 
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and  that  by  force  of  prayers,  caresses,  and  even  money,  tliey  strove 
to  gather  about  them  a  crowd  of  curious  young  men,  and  encour- 
aged them  to  waste  their  time  in  futile  questions.  *  Some  young 
men  are  mentioned,  as  being  so  dull  and  negligent,  as  to  learn 
nothing,  even  under  the  ablest  masters — continually  on  the  move, 
never  resting  with  this  master  or  that,  ever  changing  their  books, 
and  their  course  of  studies;  sometimes  attending  lectures  in 
winter,  and  giving  them  up  in  summer.  Some  did  only  barely 
enough  to  secure  to  them  their  titles  of  scholar,  or  to  preserve  the 
stipend  which  was  given  to  poor  students.  They  would  be  .seen 
sitting  on  the  benches  of  the  lecture-hall  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  perhaps ;  and  were  said  to  prefer  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  decretists,  because  they  took  place  at  three  o'clock,  and  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  sleep  all  the  morning.  However,  they  made 
up  for  their  idleness  by  their  ostentation,  employing  men  to  carry 
enormous  volumes  before  them,  through  the  streets,  so  that  people 
might  take  them  for  excessively  learned  and  studious  young  men. 
Others,  on  returning  home,  in  order  to  make  their  friends  imagine 
that  they  had  been  working  hard,  would  carry  with  them  a  large 
parchment  book,  full  of  blank  leaves,  and  very  elegantly  bound 
in  red.f 

The  turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  city  of  students  fi-om  every 
part  of  the  world  can  be  imagined.  The  narrow  streets  swarmed 
with  clerks  and  students,  brandishing  their  weapons,  and  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  pleasures  of  some  fresh  intellectual  excitement.| 
Then  came  Abelard,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  with  their  noisy, 
boisterous  following.  Paris  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  name  for 
depth,  and  activity  of  theological  display.  What  Bologna  was, 
and  Modena  and  Orleans  became,  for  law ;  Padua,  for  liberal  arts ; 
Salerno  for  medicine;  and  Toledo,  for  mathematics — Paris  now 
became,  for  theology,  the  Summum  Scientic».  She  decided  cases 
of  conscience,  and  was  consulted  by  Popes  and  Kings.     The  third 


*  John  of  Salisbury  had  full  experience  of  the  weaknesses  of  would-be  learned  men : — "  Er- 
rant utique,  et  imjnidenter  errant,  qui  philosophiam  iu  solis  verbis  consistere  opinantur.  Er- 
rant qui  virtutem  verba  pntant.  ut  lucum  li<;nu.  Nam  vitutis  commeudatio  consistit  obopere, 
et  sapientiani  virtus  iuseparabiliter  coniitatur.  Uude  constat,  quia  illi  qui  verbis  inhserent, 
mahmt  videri  qnam  esse  sapientes.  Plateas  circunieunt,  terunt  limiua  doctioruin,  qniesti\tn- 
culas  nioveut,  iutricaut  verba,  ut  suum  et  alienuni  obducant  sensum,  paratiores  ventilare  quam 
exauiinare  si  quid  difficnltatis  emersit.  Verentur  tanien  prodere  imperitiam  suam  jectatores 
sapieutise,  uon  amatoves,  et  id  quod  nesciunt,  pravo  pudore  neseire,  quam  quserere  et  discere 
malunt,  priesertim  si  adsunt  alii,  quibns  uotum  [arbitientur quod  ipsi  nesciunt;  fastumtamen] 
eoriim  ferre  nou  poteris :  de  omni  materia  loquuntur  subito,  dijudicant  oiiines.  culpant  alios,  se 
ipsos  praedicant,  jastant  se  inveuisse  de  novo,  quod  trltum  est  ab  antiquis,  et  testiniouio  libro- 
ruiu  per  cetates  multas  ad  tempora  nostra  perductuui .     (Polycrat.,  lAb.  VJT. ,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  662.) 

t  Odofled  speaks  of  a  certain  gentleman  who  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  giving  Dim  an  annual  al- 
lowance of  one  hundred  livres: — "  What  does  he  do?  Why,  he  has  his  books  ornamented  with 
gold  initials  and  strange  monsters,  and  has  a  new  pair  of  boots  every  Saturday."  This  appears 
to  have  been  a  common  weakness  with  the  students  of  the  Paris  schools. 

t  "  Qu'  est-ce  que  ces  luttes  de  savants,  demaude  un  chancelier,  sinon  de  vrais  combats  de 
coqs,  qui  nous  coitvrent  de  ridicule  aux  yeux  des  laiqnes?  Un  coq  se  redresse  contre  un  autre, 
et  se  herisse  ...  II  en  est  de  mSnie  aujourd'hui  de  nos  professeurs.  Les  coqs  se  battent  k 
coups  de  bee  et  de  griflfes :  1'  amour  propre,  quelqu'un  I'a  dit,  est  armfe  d'uu  ergot  redoutable." 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  417.) 
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Council  of  Lateran  helped  the  movement  on,  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  an  attraction,  which  possessed  the  power  of  drawing 
everything  like  intellectual  life,  however  distant,  into  itself. 
Crowds  of  students,  from  every  portion  of  Europe,  filled  the  city, 
already  half  inhabited  by  Jews.  It  was  impossible  for  such  a 
multitude  to  exist,  or  to  be  taught  on  any  rule,  without  some 
permanent  arrangement  for  the  schools.  *  This  pressure  gave 
rise  to  the  University.  The  Episcopal  Seminary,  S.  Victor's,  S. 
Genevieve,  and  S.  Germain's,  which,  alone,  at  this  period,  had 
permanent  professors,  formed  the  basis  of  this  splendid  institution. 
The  natural  laws  of  demand  and  supply,  waited  on  the  intel- 
lectual market  of  the  University.  Men  would  arrive,  perhaps 
from  Salerno,  and  give  lectures  on  medicine;  then  others  would 
set  up  and  descant  on  civil  and  canon  law,  until  Paris  became 
crammed  with  a.  diverse  population  of  boys  and  men  from  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  and  even  from  the  East — eager,  excited,  full  of 
animal  spirits  and  animal  passion,  half  civilized,  and  glowing  with 
an  indescribable  desire  after  knowledge  and  after  fame.  At  length, 
some  of  these  teachers  put  themselves  in  connection  with  the 
Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame ;  and  the  University  thus  took  a  wider 
development.  All  kinds  flocked  to  the  schools.f  There  were 
starving,  friendless  lads,  with  their  unkempt  heads,  and  their 
tattered  suits,  who  walked  the  streets,  hungering  for  bread,  and 
famishing  for  knowledge,  and  hankering  after  a  sight  of  some  of 
those  great  doctors,  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  when  far 
away  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  or  the  fields  of  France.     Some 


*  About  1127,  Bishop  Stephen  de  Senlis  did  his  best  to  put  things  in  order:—"  Discreta  ete- 
nim  providentia  tain  veuerabilis  Stephani,  Parisiensis  episeopi,  quam  couventus  Parisiensis  ec- 
clesie,  evitando  inolestiam  et  iuquietationem  elaustro  iuferri,  statuendo  coTicessit,  ut  ueque 
scolares  extrauci  in  doraibus  claustri  iilterius  hospitareutur,  ueque  in  ilia  parte  claustri  quae 
viil<ro  Tresantiae  noiuinantur  deineeps  legerent  ueque  scole  haberentur;  sed  amore  et  gratia 
domni  Stephani  presulis,  infra  ambitum  claustri,  quidam  locus  adherens  Episcopali  curie,  per 
quam  introitum  et  exitem  scolares  habebant,  ex  coiumuni  assensu  episeopi  et  Capituli  electus 
et  coopertus  est,  in  quo  scole  ecclesie  deiuceps  teuereutur  et  rcgereutur."  (Parvum  Pastorale 
Eccl.,  Paris.:  vid.  Franklin,  p.  3.) 

t  The  following  lines,  from  the  Metamorph.  Golwe,  p.  28,  give  an  idea  of  the  temper  of  the 
professors  in  those  days : — 

"  Ibi  Doctor  cernitur  ille  Carnotensis, 

Cujus  lingua  vehemeus  truncat  velut  ensia, 

Et  hie  pra-sul  prwsulum  stat  Pictaviensis, 

Prius  et  nubentium  miles  et  Castreusis- 


Celebrem  Theologum  vidimus  Lombardnm 
Cum  Yvone  Helvam  Petrum  et  Bernardum, 
Quorum  oiiobalsamum.  spiratos  et  uardum, 
Et  professi  plurimi  sunt  Abaelardum, 
Reginaldus  monachus  clamose  contendit, 
Et  obliquis  siugulos  verbis  comprehendit, 
Hos  et  hos  redarguit,  nee  in  se  descendit. 
Qui  uostrum  Porphyrium  laqueo  siispendit 
Robertus  Theologus  corde  vivens  muudo 
Adest  et  Manerius,  quern  nullis  secundo, 
Alto  loquens  spiritu  et  ore  piofuudo. 
Quo  quidera  subtilior  uullusest  in  muudo. 
Hiuc  et  Bartholomasus  facieni  acutus 
Rhetor,  dlalecticus,  sermone  astutus, 
Et  Robertus  Amiclas  simile  secutus, 
Cum  his,  quos  prtetereo,  populus  minutus." 

(See  Prautl,  Vol.  II., p.  230.) 
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■were  so  poor,  that  they  could  not  afford  to  follow  a  course  of  the- 
ology. We  read  of  one  poor  fellow  on  his  death-bed,  having 
nothing  else,  giving  his  shoes  and  stockings  to  a  companion,  to 
procure  a  mass  for  his  soul.  Some  were  only  too  glad  to  carry 
holy  water  to  private  houses,  "  selon  la  coutume  GaUicane,"  ^y\th. 
the  hope  of  receiving  some  small  remuneration.  Some  were  desti- 
tute of  necessary  clothing.  One  tunic  sometimes  served  for  three, 
who  took  it  in  turns — two  went  to  bed,  whilst  the  third  dressed 
himself  and  hurried  off  to  school.  Some  spent  all  their  scanty 
means  in  buying  parchments,  and  wasted  their  strength,  through 
half  the  night,  poring  over  crabbed  manuscript,  or  in  puzzling 
out  that  jargon  which  contained  the  wisdom  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks.  Whole  nights,  some  would  remain  awake  on  their  hard 
pallets,  in  those  unhealthy  cells,  trying  to  work  out  some  problem 
proposed  by  the  professor  in  the  schools.*  But  there  were  rich 
as  well  as  poor  at  Pai'is.f  There  was  Langton,  like  others,  famous 
for  his  opulence,  who  taught,  and  then  became  Canon  of  Notre 
Dame;  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  who,  as  a  youth,  came  here  to  seek 
the  charm  of  gay  society. 

Indeed,  all  eyes,  even  those  which  had  been  accustomed  to 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  following  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  the  remainder  in  resting  on  quiet  woodland,  and 
placid  stream,  and  solemn  mountain,  and  those,  too,  which  had 
been  practised  in  more  active  work,  all  turned  to  Paris,  all  gazed 
on  that  busy,  eager  swarm,  which  was  ever  working  at,  and  puri- 
fying, and  taking  possession  of,  the  learning  of  the  past.J  These 
silent  thinkers,  at  first,  were  mystified,  and  then  were  sad.  The 
dry  seed  which  they  so  gently  had  sown  in  the  mind  of  a  former 
generation,  had  taken  a  terrific  growth.  Those  chance  words  of 
Porphyry  had  set  on  foot  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual  world. 
Who  would  care  to  study,  at  Fulda,  at  S.  Gall,  at  York,  or  at 

*  "  De  toiites  les  coiitrAes  de  VEurope,  les  disciples  aflBuent  aiitoiir  des  maitres  qui  ont  ac- 
quis uue  vepetation  de  savoir,  en  cjuelque  brauche  que  ce  soit.  La  plupait  des  oiateuis  etran- 
fers  dont  nous  avons  eu  &,  pailer,  Etienne  de  Laugtou,  Pievostin,  Robert  Giosse-Tete,  avaient 
tiidie,  dans  rUuiveisitfe  de  Paris  avaut  d'y  professer  oxi  d'y  exercer  des  charges.  Cette  expa- 
tx'iation,  Ji  laquelle  ramour  de  la  science  coudamne  les  jeuues  gens,  leur  est  fort  utile,  si  I'on 
en  croit  Jacques  de  Vitry :  car  dans  leur  pays,  sous  le  toit  pateruel,  ils  viveut  an  milieu  des 
dfelices  et  de  mille  occupations  frivoles  qui  les  empechent  de  travailler.  c'est  pourquoi  ils  pre- 
ffereut,  quand  ils  sout  sages,  s'en  aller  ailleurs.  Au  sein  du  I'Universite,  ils  trouvent  accueil  et 
protection,  ils  jouissent  d'une  certaiue  iudfependance  et  de  privileges  envies,  qui  cependant  ne 
touruent  pas  toujours,  au  profit  des  etudes,  car  ils  sont  uue  cause  de  trouble  et  de  conflits  per- 
p6tuals.  A  cliaque  instant,  les  cours  sout  interrompus.  De  1^  des  plaintes  et  des  doleances 
comme  nous  eu  avons  recueillido  la  bouclie  de  plusieiirs  sermouuaires."  (La  Ghaire  Fratifuise 
OM  moyen  age.  par  A.  Lecoy  De  La  Marche,  TroisUme partie,  p.  416.) 

t  The  servants  "gartjones"  were  notorious  as  a  thieving,  gambling  class  of  extortioners, 
■who  robbed  their  masters  at  every  opportunity,  and  they  had  many  a  one. 

t  The  fact  of  Bishops,  and  even  Popes  being  chosen  from  clever  professors,  rather  than  from 
monastic  coutemplatives,  shows  the  turn  the  world  was  taking  even  in  the  twelfth  century. 
"  Les  pontifes  etaietit  plus  rareinent  alors  choisis  parini  les  religieux  que  parmi  les  professeurs 
distiugues.  La  plupart  des  grauds  evfeques  de  cette  epoque  duraut  leur  elevation  &,  I'^clat  de 
leur  enseignement.  Yves  (5v6que  de  chartres,  Hildebert  6v6que  du  Mans  et  plus  tard  arche- 
veque  de  Tours,  B.audry  eveque  de  Reunes,  AIb(5ric  aeheveque  de  Bourges,  Goscelin  ou  Josce- 
lin  ovAque  de  Chartres,  Gilbert  de  la  PorriSe  6v6que  de  Poitiers,  Ulger  6vf!que  d' Augers,  Gau- 
thier  de  Mortague  ^vfeque  de  Laon  avaient  et6  6colAtres  de  quelque  cath6drale."  (Micliaud, 
Jntrod.,p.21.) 
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Cifceaux ;  or  to  dwell  amongst  the  hills  of  G-ermany  and  France, 
when  Anselm,  William,  Abelard,  or  Hugh,  were  dazzling  the 
world  in  intellectual  Paris  ?  Who  would  care  to  go  to  the  trick- 
lings  on  the  mountain  side,  when  large  draughts  could  be  imbibed 
fi-oni  the  great  reservoir  itself?  Hence,  in  the  desert,  on  the  hill- 
top, and  in  the  fruitful  valley,  a  gradual  movement  might  have 
been  discerned.  Solitude  and  peace  join  in  the  uproar  of  a  vast 
city!  The  Trinitarians  had  launched  into  the  troubled  sea,  and 
were  lecturing  at  S.  Mathurin's  as  early  as  1209.*  Then  Stephen 
Lexington,  stung  by  the  satires  of  the  Mendicants,  brings  in  the 
ascetic  children  of  S.  Bernard,  f  and  the  Cistercian  drops  his  pick 
and  spade,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Paris ;  the  Carmelites,  too,  are 
seen  clustering  with  their  sandaled  feet  at  the  foot  of  S.  Gi-enevieve ; 
and  the  Augustinians,  at  Montmartre ;  then,  there  are  the  Black 
Monks  of  S.  Benedict,  who  are  heavy  at  heart,  and  quietly  hide 
themselves  away  near  the  great  Abbey  of  S.  Germain,  to  watch 
and  take  advantage  of  the  movement;  I  Cluny  is  there,  and  even 
the  silent  and  solitary  Carthusian,  struck  by  the  pulse  that  throbs 
in  the  heart  of  the  outer  world,  throws  himself  into  the  whirl  of 
intellectual  activity.§  Provincial  schools  cease  to  satisfy.  Bishops 
forward  their  contingents  to  the  growing  city  of  science;  and  we 
read  of  the  seminaries  of  Laon,  Narbonne,  and  Bayeux,  taking 
their  place  amongst  the  rest.| 

It  will  be  well  rapidly  to  touch  upon  the  foundation  of  Notre 
Dame,  S.  Genevieve,  and  S.  Catharine's;  on  the  colleges  of  the 
Premonstratensians,  the  Carthusians,  and  the  Cluniacs;  on  S. 
Martin's;  and  on  that  influential  college  which  opposed  the 
Eegulars  so  violently,  the  famous  Sorbonne. 

The  oldest,  and  most  celebrated  school  of  Paris,  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  owes  its  origin  to  the  enlightened  influence  of  Charle- 
magne. It  was  when  he  met  that  able  Yorkshireman,  Alcuin,  in 
Italy,  that  he  first  entertained  the  idea  of  systematically  bringing 


*  The  Mendicants  called  the  monks  of  Clairvaux  "  Homines  nullius  liiteraturos,"  and  "  GuVmcB 
magis  deditos  quam  scholarum.  exercitiis."  The  monks  lived  a  very  hard  litem  Paris.  On  lueat- 
days,  tiiey  had  half  a  pound  of  boiled  beef;  on  meagre-days,  two  eggs,  or  a  couple  of  roast 
herrings. 

t  They  were  famed  for  the  learning  of  their  professors — for  instance  :  Michael  Lacte  (1228), 
John  Boileau,  John  de  Borcho,  and  Thoiuas  Wright,  a  scholar  of  Hales,  and  fellow-student  with  S. 
Bonaveuture. 

i  What  Dr.  Newman  says  of  the  English  universities  may  receive  a  wider  application : — 
"  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  colleges  iu  the  English  universities  may  be  considered,  in 
matter  of  fact,  to  be  the  lineal  descendants,  or  heirs,  of  tlie  Benedictine  school  of  Charlemagne" 
{Atlantis  III. .  p.  62) — for  it  was  the  Benedictine,  Remigius  of  Auxerre,  who  opened  the  first  really 
public  school  in  Paris. 

i  "  Perriere  Luxembourg,  les  Clisirtreux  solitaires, 
•       Aprfes  avoir  long  temps  prie  Dieu  de  concert, 
Assemblez  A  rEgilise  oil  leur  Cceur  est  ouvert, 
Out  leur  provision  de  livres  necessaires." 

(Michel  de  Marolles,  p.  47.) 
II  So  the  monks  of  Croyland  sent  scholars  to  Cambridge,  Canterbury,  Durham,  Gloucester, 
&c.,  and  had  separate  colleges  under  their  names  at  Oxford. 
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the  light  of  learning  into  Fi-ance.  *  He  founded  the  Palace 
school,  which  was  Peripatetic,  following  him  wherever  he  went; 
and  he  loved  to  join  his  sons  and  his  daughters  in  taking  lessons 
from  its  learned  men.  Then  the  Emperor  ordered  the  Bishops 
under  his  influence  to  erect  free  schools  in  connection  with  their 
cathedrals.  This  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
school  of  Notre  Dame.  The  cloister  of  the  metropolitan  church, 
for  some  centuries,  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Even  when  S.  Genevieve  became  most  influential  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  the  reunions  of  the  Faculties  took  place  at 
Notre  Dame.  As  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Chancellor 
of  Notre  Dame  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  Chancellors 
of  the  University.f  What  Charlemagne  and  Alcuin  began,  was 
continued  by  the  successors  of  both.  Clement  of  Hibernia,  Claud, 
Aldric,  Amalarius,  Peter  of  Pisa,  Paul  the  Deacon,  John  Scotus 
Erigena,  and  Mannon,  carried  on  the  work.  But  it  was  the 
Benedictine  Monk,  Eemigius  of  Auxerre,  in  the  ninth  century, 
who  started  the  first  really  public  school  in  Paris.  Its  reputation 
grew  steadily  under  Adam  the  Englishman,  a  professor  at  a  school 
at  Petit-Pont;  and  under  that  extraordinary  book-worm  Peter 
Comestor,  and  under  Peter  the  Cantor,  and  Michael  de  Corbeil — 
till  the  contests  of  Abelard,  and  William  of  Champeaux,  drew 
upon  it  the  concentrated  notice  of  the  Paris  public.J  The  Cathe- 
dral, in  Abelard's  time  {Sac7-o  Sancta  Ecclesia  Civitatis  Parisi- 
orum),  was  composed  of  two  distinct  churches,  one,  dedicated  to 
S.  Stephen;  the  other,  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  present 
magnificent  structure  was  begun  in  the  year  1163,  and  was  finished 
about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  all  the  old  plans 
of  Paris,  that  grand,  sombre  temple  seems  to  overtower,  and,  by 
its  majestic  proportions,  to  overshadow,  the  churches  that  surround 
it.     Its  cloister,  with  its  dependencies,  extended  to  the  north  and 


*  "  Charlemagne,  revenaat  d'ltalie  en  781,  rencontra  h  Parme  I'esprit  le  plus  vaste  et  leplus 
actifdii  Vllle.  sifecle,  le  celfebve  Alcnin,  disciple  de  Hechbert;  c'etait  un  Anglo-Saxon,  n6  dans 
la  ville  d'Yoik.  residence  babituelle  des  rois  de  Nortliiimbre,  et  fameuse  deja,  par  sou  ecole  et 
sa  riche  bibliotbfeque.  Oliarlemagne,  qui  depuis  longtenips  sougeait  h.  restaurer  les  lettres  eu 
Gaule,  se  laissa  guider  dans  cette  voie  par  Alcuiu,  qu'il  s'attacba  intimement.  Leur  influence 
se  fit  aussitot  sentir;  en  mfeme  temps  que  s'orgauisaicut  les  ecoles palatines,  classes  ambulantes 
qui  acconipagnaieut  pai-tont  le  monarque,  et  oil  laumeme  ne  dedaignait  pas  de  s'asseoir  avec 
ses  fils  et  ses  fiUes,  des  circulaires  adressees  aux  eve.qiies  et  aux:  abb63  leur  prescrivaient 
d'etablir  dans  les  ^glises  et  dans  les  mouastfTes  des  ecoles  oil  cliacun  pi!it  etre  adniis." 
(Fraukliu,p.  1,  Cf.  Bouquet,  Rerum  GalUcarum  Scriptores,  Tom.  V.,p.  621.  Ampere,  Hist.  Llt.t.  de 
la  France  avant  le  XlI.e  siecle,  Tom.  III.,  p.  iJ30.) 

t  Tlie  Chancellor  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Scholastknis  of  S.  Genevifeve,  superintended  the  ex- 
amiuatiou  of  men  previous  to  their  being  admitted  to  teach.  For  a  brilliant  picture  of  Paris,  as 
it  was  some  centuries  later,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Notre  Dame,  Tom.  I.,  p.  167-202. 

i  "  Vers  le  milieu  du  IXe  sifecle,  Remi  d' Auxerre  ouvrit  i\  Paris  la  premifere  ecole  Traiment 
publique  qui  y  ait  exists.  Au  siecle  suivaut,  les  t^nebres  euvaliisseut  de  uom^au  la  France. 
Les  mounnieuts  litt^raires  de  I'autiquite  ressuscittis  sous  Charlemagne  sout  iBtomb^s  dans 
I'oubli,  la  philosophic  s'est  ^teinte  avec  Jean  Scot.  Tecole  palatine  a  disparu;  les  Ecoles  sta- 
biles dans  quelqnes  mouastferes  et  dans  quelques  6glises  snl)sistent  seules  encore.  Celles  du 
cloftre  Notre-Dame  sout  du  nombre,  car  c'est  vers  Van  1100  qu'on  y  vit  arriver.  comme  (5colier, 
un  ieune  liomme  de  viugt  ans  fi  peine,  beau,  eloquent,  profoud,  aunoncjant  d6,jk  une  de  ces  in- 
telligences faites  pour  charmer  et  domiuer  nne  6poque  il  se  uommait  Pierre  Abelard.  (Frank- 
lin, p.  2.) 
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east  of  the  church  on  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  present 
street  of  Cloitre-Notre-Danie  occupies  a  portion  of  the  old  founda- 
tion. In  the  fourteenth  century,  it  enclosed  thirty-seven  houses, 
which  were  occupied  by  as  many  Canons.  The  school  was  fixed 
in  the  enclosure,  in  the  portion  called  Tresantm,  and  the  scholars, 
till  the  year  1127  (when  the  privilege  was  taken  from  them),  had 
a  right  to  live  in  the  houses  there.  There  was  one  favour  accorded 
to  its  students  by  Notre  Dame,  which  was  not  given  by  other 
colleges  till  a  considerably  later  period.  Notre  Dame  not  only 
possessed  a  valuable  library,  composed  of  books,  the  gifts,  amongst 
others,  of  Bishop  Gilbert  (991),  Bishop  Theobald  (1157),  the 
Lombard  (1160),  Aubert  the  Cantor  (1180),  Dean  Barbedor  (1182), 
Eudes  Sully  (1208) — who  had  so  much  to  say  to  the  building  of 
the  Cathedral — and  of  Bishop  Peter  (1218),  and  Bartholomew 
(1229),  and  many  others ;  but  the  poor  students  had  these  works 
put  at  their  disposal — an  immense  advantage  in  those  days  before 
j)rinting  was  invented.*  The  Chancellor  had  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  library.  The  library  had  in  comrmmem  usum 
forty-two  annotated  volumes,  besides  the  "Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard— which  Peter  seems  to  have  presented  himself — and  the 
"  QucBstiones  "  of  Peter  of  Poitiers,  which  consisted  of  commented 
extracts  from  the  Sacred  Text,  forming  a  pretty  complete  treatise 
on  the  Bible.  The  necrology  of  these  large  establishments,  where 
the  names  of  benefactors  were  written  down  to  be  remembered 
and  prayed  for,  shows  how  thoughtful  Bishops,  and  friends  of 
learning  were,  in  those  days,  of  the  wants  of  needy  students.f 

The  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  was  composed  of  a  dean,  a  cantor, 
three  archdeacons,  the  sub-cantor,  the  chancellor,  the  penitentiary, 
and  fifty-two  prebeudaries.J 

Let  us  now  glance  at  S.  Genevieve.  S.  Gregory  of  Tout's  relates, 
that  Clovis  and  Clotilde  founded,  at  the  solicitation  of  S.  Gene- 
vieve, on  Mount  Leucotitius,  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.     All  three 

*  Even  with  the  volumes  students  get  at  this  day,  they  were  placed  iu  a  imich  more  diffi- 
cult position  than  we  are  in  acquirins;  knowledge  from  books.  Cue  thing  is  print :  such  a  me- 
thod as  the  following,  given  as  a  specimen  by  Franklin,  is  quite  another.  For  instance,  in  Vir- 
gil, the  line : — 

"  Tityre,  tu  patulse  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi." 
is  thus  given : — 

"Tityre    t    p    r    8    t    f,"     and  so  on. 
Here  is  a  passage  from  Occam's  Logic  ; — 

"  Sic  hie  e  fal  sm  qd  ad  simplr  a  e  pdncibile  a  deo  g  a  e  et  silr  hie  a. 
n    e    g    a    n    e    pducibile    a    do,"     which  means: — 

Sicut  hie  est  faUacia  secundum  quid  ad  simpliciter.  A  est  producibile  a  deo.  Ergo  A  est. 
Et  similiter  hie.    A  non  est.     Ergo  A  non  est  producibile  a  Deo.     ( Vol.  I. ,  p.  129.) 

t  There  are  continual  mentions  made  in  the  "  Necrology,"  of  the  gift  of  books  for  the  use 
of  poor  students;  for  example,  that  of  Peter  de  .Joigny  : — "  Isti  sunt  libri  quos  legavit  niagister 
Petrus  de  loinguiaco  panperibus  scolaribns  studentilius  in  theologia,  tradendi  eisdem  per  nia- 
nuni  cancellarji  qui  eos  cnstodiet:  quos  recepit  pnedictns  magister  Petrus  Canoellarius  a  Capi- 
tulo,  anno  Domini  milessimo  ceo  nonagesimo  septimo  mense  Septembri." 

t  That  they  kept  up  the  Choir  in  form,  is  pretty  evident  from  the  list  of  various  Choir-books 
at  Notre  Dame',  during  the  twelfth  or  tlnrteenth  centuries.    There  was  the  Missal,  Antiphona- 
rius,   Collectarium,  Graduale,   Passionarius  (used  on  the   Feast  of  Martyrs),  the  Lectionarius   . 
(with  the  Lessons),  the  Pastorale,  (i.e.,  Pontifical),  and  the  Troperius,  with  the  Sequences, 
Proses,  &c. 
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— the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Saint — were  buried  in  the  church. 
The  establishment  connected  with  it  was  soon  turned  into  an 
Abbey.*  Between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was 
several  times  ruined  by  the  Normans,  and  the  tombs  of  the  saints 
were  rifled,  and  their  ashes  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  increase 
of  students  carried  the  University  in  this  direction,  and  tlie 
Canons,  being  connected  with  France,  and  Denmark — into  which 
they  sent  a  colony — soon  gained  a  high  reputation  by  the  eminent 
abilities  of  their  scholars.  As  has  been  seen,  it  was  in  the  time  of 
William  of  Chanipeaux  that  its  reputation  was  greatly  raised,  by 
the  influence  of  Peter  Abelard.  In  1790,  its  library  consisted  of 
fifty-eight  thousand  volumes,  and  two  thousand  manuscripts.f 

The  college  called  S.  Cafharitia  Vallis  Scliolarium  was  estab- 
lished by  four  celebrated  professors :  Eichard,  Everard,  William, 
and  Manasses.  These  men,  wishing  to  renounce  the  world,  in 
1201,  retired  into  a  valley  surrounded  by  woods  and  fountains,  in 
the  diocese  of  Langres.  But  they  soon  got  tired  of  this,  and 
longed  after  Paris  again.  So  Manasses  procured  some  land  from 
a  man  named  Gibouin  BaUdet;  and  a  sergeant  of  the  guard  of 
King  Louis,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  (1214),  built  them  a  church, 
of  which  the  King  laid  the  first  stone  (1229),  and  made  them  an 
offering  of  forty  livres. 

In  the  year  1247,  Abbot  John  de  Koquignies,  of  the  Premonstra- 
tensians,  an  Order  founded  at  Premontre  by  S.  Norbert  in  1120, 
established  a  house  for  his  young  men  in  Paris.  In  1252,  he 
purchased  a  great  building  in  the  Rue  Hautefeuille,  close  to  where 
the  Franciscans  built  their  immense  church  and  quadrangle. 
Sister  Guillerma,  three  years  later,  let  him  have  three  other  houses, 
and  thus  the  great  College  of  S.  Norbert  began  its  useful  work. 
Any  one  entering  the  present  Cafe  de  la  Rotonde,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille  and  the  Rue  d'Ecole-de-Medecine,  would 
find  Frenchmen  sipping  their  coffee,  and  reading  their  papers,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  the  church  of  the  Premonstratensians. 

The  Chartreux  was  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Paris.J 
i . . . 

*  '  La  montagne  Saint-Genevifeve  y  faiaait  an  sud-est  une  ampoule  ^noiine  ;  et  c'^tait  ime 
chose  h  voir  du  haut  de  Notre-Dame  qiie  cette  foule  de  rues  etroites  et  tortues  (aujourd'hni  le 
pays  latin),  ces  grappes  de  maisons  qui  r^pandues  en  tout  sens  du  somniet  de  cette  eiuiuence  se 
piecipitaient  eu  desordre  et  presque  k  pic  sur  ses  flancs  jusqu'au  bold  de  I'eau,  ayaut  I'aiv,  les 
uues  de  tomber,  les  autres  de  regviiuper,  toutes  de  se  retenir  les  uues  aux.  autres.  Un  flux  cou- 
tiuuel  de  mille  poiats  noirs  qiii  s'eutrecroisaient  sur  le  pave  faisalt  tout  reniuer  aux  yeux : 
c'etait  le  peuple  vu  ainsi  de  haut  et  de  loin."  (Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  par  Victor  Hugo,  Tome  I., 
p.  181.) 

t  Regulars  had  somewhat  of  an  advantage  over  Seculars  in  getting  up  a  good  library.  For 
instance,  Seculars  could  not  well  have  done  what  Abbot  Marcherard  of  Cluuy  did  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  he  made  a  rule  "  nt  quivis  novitius,  in  die  professiouis  suEe  etiam  libruni  dona- 
ret  bibliothecse  ntilem  et  alicujus  pretii." 

t  The  rules  of  the  Library,  revised  in  1630,  are  both  interesting  and  suggestive.  "  De  Bibli- 
othecario.  L  Bibliothecarius  libros  sibi  commissos  diligeiiter  custodiat,  eos  uitidos  servet,  et 
dilapsum  in  eos  pulverum,  singulis  ad  minus  quiudeuia,  seniel  excutiat;  et  ne  aliqua  huniidi- 
tate,  vel  quavis  alia  re  corrunrpaiitur,  studiose  provideat.  II.  Si  librum,  aliqueni  depreheudat 
ablatum,  uec  reperire  queat,  iudicet  priori,  qui  adlahorabit,  ut,  si  fieri  potest,  reciiperetur. 
III.  Omnium  librorum  custodiiJE  sute  traditorum  catalognm  habeat.    IV.  Absque  abbatis,  vel,  eo 
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In  1257,  King  Louis  placed  five  monks  in  the  Chateau  de  Vauvert, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  evil  spirits,  but  which  were 
effectually  dispersed  by  the  piety  of  the  monks.  Louis  held  these 
men  in  highest  reverence,  and  treated  them  with  kingly  gene- 
rosity. Their  building  and  dependences,  covered  nearly  all  that 
space  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxemburg,  lying  now  between  the 
Boulevard  S.  Michel,  formed  by  the  Kue  d'Enfer  and  the  Rue  de 
I'Est,  and  the  first  of  the  three  great  new  streets  that  have  been 
cut  across  the  great  alUe*  The  Cruciferi — like  so  many  others — 
were  called  to  Paris,  in  1258,  by  King  Louis,  and  they  settled  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 

Cluny  founded  its  college  here  in  1269,  Ivo  of  Vergi  bought 
land  on  the  left  of  the  present  Place  de  la  Sorbonne,  surrounded 
it  by  a  wall,  built  a  kitchen,  refectory,  dormitory,  and  a  portion 
of  the  cloister,  f  S.  Martin  des  Champs  was  situated  in  a  most 
beautiful  position,  with  oak-trees  and  windmills  on  an  eminence 
to  the  north — on  the  one  side,  a  stream,  winding  its  way  through 
a  valley,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Filles-Dieu;  and,  on  the  other, 
fertile  fields,  and  bright  courses  of  water.  :t  ^^  was  first  the 
property  of  the  Canons  Regular,  till  the  Monks  of  Cluny  took 
possession  of  it. 

There  were  innumerable  foundations,  which  it  would  be  tire- 
some to  mention — the  College  du  Trcsorier,  founded  by  William 
de  Saone,  in  1268 ;  the  College  D'Harcourt,  by  Ralph  D'Harcourt, 
in  1280;  the  College  des  Cholets,  by  Cardinal  John  Cholet,  in 
1292;  the  College  of  Cardinal  Lemoine,  founded  in  1302;  that  of 
Navarre,  by  Johanna,  Countess  of  Champagne,  in  1304;  the 
College  of  Laon,  by  Guy  of  Laon,  in  1313 ;  of  Narbonne,  by 
Bernard  de  Parges,  and  the  Archbishop,  in  1316 ;  the  College  du 
Plessis,  by  Geoffrey  du  Plessis  Balisson,  in  1323 ;  the  College  de 
Cornouailles,  in  1317,  by  Galeran  de  Greve ;  the  Scotch  College, 

aljsente,  piioris  licentia,  et  sine  memoriali  oompetenti,  nemini  librum  aliqueiu  commodet.  V. 
Cii.jusque  I'acultatis  libros  siiuul  compouat,  et  singulis  libris  titulos  extrinsecus  iuscribat.  VI. 
Libroium  iiroliibitorum  iudicem  babeat,  et  si  quern  proliibituindeprebeuderit,  significet  abbati, 
et  quod  abbas  jusserit  faciat.  VII.  Bibliothecam  muudam  servet.  et  dene  compositam,  et  ob 
id  Irequeutius'eaiu  expurget  et  verrat."  (Statuta  candidi  et  canonuA  ordinis  Prvemonstraiensits, 
renovato  anno  1630,^.  192,  De  Bibliothecario.) 

*  Franklin  gives  a  very  interesting  rule  of  the  Carthusians,  drawn  up  about  1110,  which, 
since  the  monks  were  not  permitted  to  quit  their  cells,  is  the  best  possible  index  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  "Scriptorium"  in  tlie  middle  ages: — "Ad  scribendum  vero,  scriptorium,  cre- 
tara,  pumices  duo,  cornua  duo  scalpellum  unum,  ad  radeiida  pergameua  novaculas  sive  rasoria 
duo,  puuctorium  unum,  subulam,  nuam,  plumbum,  regulam,  postem  ad  regulandum,  tabulas, 
graphium.  Quod  si  frater  alterius  artis  fuerit  (quod  apud  nosraro  valde  contiugit,  OTiiues  euim 
peue  quos  suscipimus,  si  fieri  potest,  scribere  doeenius),  habebit  artis  su»  instrumenta  conve- 
nientia."  See  how  beautifully  and  reverently  books  are  spokon  of : — "  Adhuc  etiam  libros  ad 
legendnm  de  armario  accipit  duos,  quibus  omuem  diligeutiam  cnranique  pra?bere  jubetur,  ne 
furao,  ne  pulvere,  vel  alia  qualibet  sorde  maculentur.  Libros  quippe,  tamciuam  sempiternum 
auimarum  uostrarum  cibum,  cautissinie  custodiri  et  studiosissime  volumus  fieri:  ut,  quia  ore 
nou  possumus,  Dei  verbum  mauibus  prjedicemus."     (p.  324.) 

t  This  establishment  was  shut  up,  and  sold  in  1795.  The  Boulevard  S.  Michel  has  done  away 
with  every  vestige  of  it. 

i  At  the  Revolution,  it  had  forty  thousand  volumes  in  the  library.  The  refectory  is  the  only 
portion  that  remains  of  the  Convent.  S.  Germain  des  Pres,  in  1794,  possessed  forty -nine  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eiglity-seveu  volumes,  and  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  MSS. 
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bj  David,  Bishop  of  Murray,  in  1323  ;  and  the  College  de  Presles, 
by  Guy  de  Laon,  and  Ralph  de  Presles ;  and  so  on.* 

But  there  is  one  institution  which,  though  established  at  a 
later  date  than  Notre  Dame  and  S.  Genevieve,  still,  perhaps,  in 
the  long  run,  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
world,  than  any  other  seat  of  learning  in  Paris.  And  since  it 
seems  to  have  been  established  as  a  check  upon  the  predominance 
of  the  religious  Orders,  and  since  one  of  the  great  opponents  of  S. 
Thomas  was  educated  there,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  somewhat 
fuller  sketch  of  its  origin  and  development. 

The  Sorbonne,  then,  owes  its  origin  to  the  great  overflow  of 
students,  during  the  time  of  King  Louis.  Both  in  S.  Victor's, 
and  S.  Genevieve,  the  students  had  increased  three-fold,  whilst 
the  cloister  of  Notre  Dame,  like  a  hive  of  bees,  could  not  possibly 
contain  the  multitudes  that  desired  to  take  up  their  abode  within 
its  precincts.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  themselves, 
attracted  hundreds  of  eager  youEh.f  Geoffrey  of  Poitiers,  William 
of  Autun,  William  Lenoir,  Gerard  of  Abbeville,  Gerard  of  Court- 
ray,  and  others,  opened  new  establishments.  Paris  was  still  full 
to  overflowing.  The  terrible  dangers  of  city  life,  the  continual 
broils,  between  the  students,  and  the  lodging-keepers,  about  their 
unhealthy  rooms — broils  which  necessitated  the  intervention  of 
the  Pope  himself,  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  afterwards — 
made  a  deep  impression  on  that  thoughtful  and  kind-hearted 
Robert  of  Sorbon,  chaplain  of  King  Louis.  He  was  not  a  man, 
perhaps,  of  first-class  talents,  but  he  certainly  was  unrivalled  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  as  a  man  of  business. J  The  idea 
struck  him  of  bringing  together  professors  and  students  into  one 
establishment,  and  thus  saving  both  from  many  difficulties  and 
temptations.  Some  affirm  that  his  object  was  to  create  a  power 
to  balance  against  the  Regulars ;  others,  that  he  wished  to  give 

*  Paris  and  Bologna  seem  to  have  been  the  first  universities.  Montpellier  was  founded  in 
1180;  in  the  twelfth  century,  Ravenna,  Salerno,  Pisa:  iu  the  thirteenth,  Orleans,  Toulouse, 
Arezzo  Padua,  Piaceuza,  Ferrava,  Per\igia,  Sienna,  Treviso,  Vercelli,  Viceuza,  Naples,  Sala- 
maucai  Valencia.  Coirabra;  in  the  fourteenth,  Lvons,  Avignon,  Cracow,  Pavia,  Palermo,  Prague, 
Vienna,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  Erfurth  ;  iu  the  fifteenth,  Toledo,  Alcala,  Leipsig,  Freiburg,  Tre- 
ves, Tiibingen,  Mainz.  Louvain.  At  first,  the  Universities  were  mostly  annexed  to  cathedral 
churches.  According  to  Alzog  (Kist.  Univ.  de  VEglise),  the  following  are  the  dates  of  the 
foundation  of  the  principal  French  Universities.  Paris,  1206;  Toulouse,  1228:  Montpellier,  1289; 
Lyons,  1300:  Cahors,  1332:  Avignon,  1340;  Augers,  1364;  Aix,  1409;  Caeu,  1433;  Bordeaux,  1441  ; 
Valence,  1452 ;  Nantes,  1463 ;  Bourges,  1465. 

t  "  Outre  les  freres  Precheurs  et  les  freres  Mineiirs  dont  les  preniif-res  maisons  k  Paris  sont 
les  colleges  de  tout  I'ordre,  on  y  fonda  pour  les  uioines  ceux  des  Bernardins.  de  Clugny  et  de 
Marmoutier.  Cehii  de  Sorbonne  tut  un  des  premiers  destine  ;\  des  clercs  secnliers;  etensuite 
la  plupart  des  eveques,  en  foudfsreut  pour  ies  pauvres  etudians  de  leur  diocfise.  Par-lti  ils 
s'acqnittoient  eu  quelque  mauiere'de  I'obligatiou  d'instruire  et  de  former  leur  clerg^,  qui  est 
un  de  leurs  principaux  devoirs,  vu  qu'ils  ne  pouvoient  esp6rer  de  leur  donner  chez  eux  d'aussi 
bons  niaitres  que  dans  les  ecoles  publiques."  (Fleury,  i)isc.,  sur  I'Hist.,  Eccl.,  cinquieme,  Disc,  p. 
195.) 

i  Iu  point  of  fact,  the  Sorbonne  was  the  first  strictly  theological  college  established  at  Pa- 
ris :—"  .lusqu'Ji  la  creation  de  la  Sorbonne  (1250),  aucuri  collt^ge  special  n'eisistait  &  Paris  pour 
les  ^,tudiantaeu  Th^ologie.  Le  nonibre  immense  d'^coliers  qui  suivait  les  cours  de  la  capitale 
ne  pouvait  done  se  loger  que  chez  des  bourgeois,  et  il  en  r6sulta  couvent  des  graves  desordies." 
(Franklin,  i).  3.) 
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poor  scholars  facilities  for  taking  degrees,  which  they  greatly  re- 
quired under  the  regulations  of  that  period.  Whatever  were  his 
reasons — and  why  could  not  all  these  motives,  and  others  besides, 
have  influenced  him  ?— his  idea,  when  realized,  became  the  type 
■upon  which  all  future  colleges  were  established. 

Robert  was  born  October  9th,  1201.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Sorbon,  near  Rethel,  in  the  diocese 
of  Rheims.  *  He  became  Canon  of  Cambrai.  He  Avas  presented 
at  court  by  the  King's  brother.  The  King  seems  to  have  liked 
him,  and  though  of  lowly  family,  he  was  often  invited  to  the 
royal  table,  and  became  confessor  to  his  Majesty.f  He  made  use 
of  his  influence  with  Louis  for  advancing  his  favourite  design. 
In  1250,  he  persuaded  the  King  to  help  him  with  his  college. 
Louis  let  him  have,  ad  opus  scholar  mm  qui  inibi  moraturi  sunt, 
a  house  and  stables  in  the  Vie  de  Coupegueule,  ante  Palatium 
Thermarum.  It  was  called  Coupegorge,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  murders  and  massacres  that  were  known  often  to  have 
taken  place  there.  The  authorities  of  the  college,  later  on,  ob- 
tained permission  to  close  at  niglit  the  two  ends  of  this  dangerous 
street,  and  thus  it  came  to  be  called  Rue  des  Deux-Portes  (  Vicus 
ad  Portas,  or  ad  duas  Portas).  But  when  the  establishment  had 
made  its  reputation,  the  street's  name  was  absorbed  into  that  of 
the  college,  and  it  was  called  Vicus  de  Sorbonia,  or  de  Sorbonio. 
Others,  however,  do  not  agree  with  this  explanation,  and  say  that 
the  Rue  Coupegueule  went  down  from  the  Rue  des  Poirees  to  the 
Rue  des  Mathurins,  between  the  Rue  de  Sorbonne,  and  Rue  des 
MaQons.  X 

Here  Robert  tried  to  collect  the  ablest  men  he  could  induce  to 
help  him  at  the  college.  He  found  many  of  his  friends  at  the 
court  well  disposed.  'There  was  William  of  Chartres,  Canon  of  S. 
Quentin,  and  Chaplain  to  the  King;  Robert  of  Douai,  Canon  of 
Senlis,  and  phvsician  to  Margaret  of  Provence,  wife  of  King 
Louis.  Then  there  were  Cardinals  Ceoff'rey  de  Bar,  Dean  of  the 
churcli  of  Paris ;  and  William  de  Brai,  Archdeacon  of  Rheims — 
these  men  offered  him  money  and  advice.  Others  gave  their 
brains;  above  all,  William  of  Saint- Amour — the  great  enemy  of 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Regulars — then  there  was  Odo  of  Douai,  the 

*  He  Is  called  by  different  names :  Robertus  Sfcrboniensis,  de  Sorbona,  de  Seurbona,  de  Sor- 
bonio, and  de  Soiboua.  De  La  Marche  says,  speaking  of  tlie  place  Robert  was  born  at: — "  Ce 
lieu  peuf  etre  anssi  bien  Sorbon  (Ardennes)  que  Serboune  (Seiue-et-Marue) ;  car  les  nianuscrits 
portent  inditfereiuiueut  de  Sorbone.  de  Sorbona,  de  Cai-bonia,  et  Joinville  appelle  uotre  personage 
Robert  de  Cerbon  ou  de  Cerbune."     (p.  89. ) 

t  Tliat  Robert  of  Sorbon  was  a  straightforward  man,  appears  from  a  curious  extract  from 
one  of  bis  sermons,  in  which  no  great  compliment  is  paid  to  the  Queen  of  France  : — "  Uxor,"  he 
says,  ''debet  facere  quod  placeat  viro  suo,  et  e  converso.  Ad  hoc  docuit  quidam  priuceps  sol- 
vere douiimim  regem  Francia-. :  ipse  enim  multum  benignus  est,  et  humiliter  incidit  et  gerit 
Be;"  uxor  autem  ejus  alio  modo.  Iste  priuceps  et  humilitas  habitus  ejus  uxori  sua3,  qua)  maguis 
ornameutis  volebat  indui,  displicebat."     (De  La  Marche,^.  355.) 

t  Franklin  thinks  the  latter  explanation  the  better.    (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  223.) 
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Engli'shman  Lawrence,  Gerard  of  Eheims,  Gerald  of  Abbeville, 
Ealph  of  Courtray,  Reginald  of  Soissons,  Godfrey  Desfontaines — 
a  man  of  great  learning — Henry  of  Gand,  Peter  of  Limoges,  Odo 
de  Castres,  Siger  de  Brabant,  Poncard,  and  Arnulf  de  Hasnede. 
The  college  was  opened  in  1253.* 

As  may  easily  be  conceived,  such  a  beginning  as  this,  would 
naturally  grow.  In  less  than  five  years,  the  btiildings  had  to  be 
enlarged.  S.  Louis,  Avanting  to  establish  a  convent  of  Brothers  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  a  house  contiguous  to  the  college,  exchanged 
with  Robert  some  houses  in  the  Rue  Coupegueule,  for  some 
property  in  the  parish  of  S.  John,  de  Greve.  Five  years  later,  the 
King  made  another  exchange.  He  gave  Robert  another  house  in 
the  Rue  Coupegueule,  and  all  he  had  in  the  Rue  des  MaQons,  for 
some  property  in  the  Rue  de  I'Hirondelle  and  the  Rue  Saint- 
Jacques  (1263).  Robert  was  already  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but,  in 
the  deed  of  transmission,  he  is  called  a  Canon  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris — ad  opus  Congregationis  Pmqjerum  Magistrorum  Parisiis 
in  Tlieologia  Studentium.\  Robert  of  Douai  died,  and  left  the 
new  college  1,500  livres — a  considerable  sum  in  those  days.  Alex- 
ander IV.  (1259)  recommended  it  to  the  generosity  of  prelates, 
abbots,  and  the  faithful,  generally.  Clement  IV.  (1268)  approved 
of  it,  and  regulated  its  relations  with  the  Holy  See,  showing  how 
keen  an  eye  Rome  kept,  even  in  those  days,  upon  the  great 
fountains  of  science  and  education.  Robert  naturally,  was  officially 
recognized  as  head.  But  the  Pope  insisted  upon  his  successors 
being  nominated  with  the  approval  of  the  Archdeacon  and 
Chancellor  of  the  church  of  Paris,  of  the  Doctors  of  Theology,  the 
Deans  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  Rector  of  the 
University,  and  the  Procurators  of  the  four  nations. 

Robert  died  in  the  year  1274,  after  having  been  head  of  the 
college  for  twenty  yeai's.J  About  the  year  1270,  the  Faculties 
were  established  in  diflFerent  places:  law,  was  at  Clos  Bruneau; 


*  The  Necrology  says,  "  Fuudata  Domus  nostra  anno  1253  a  Roberto  de  Sorbona,  confessore 
regis." 

t  It  is  evident  what  a  practical  man  Robert  was,  and  how  pious.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  shown  ranch  as  a  writer.  Nevertheless,  he  left  a  few  works  ou  moral  snbjects:— 
"Nous  avons  dans  les  Bibhotheques  des  Peres  trois  Opuscules  de  Piet6  de  Robert ;  le  premier 
de  la  Conscience;  lo  second  de  la  Confession  et  le  troisieme  intitule  le  Chemiu  du  Paradis. 
Dans  le  premier  il  traite  du  Livre  de  la  Conscience;  quel  est  ce  Livre,  oil  on  le  trouve,  et  qui 
I'enseigue ;  quelle  est  sa  division,  comment  on  y  entre  et  quelles  sont  ses  parties.  II  y  fait  une 
comparaisou  perpetnelle  de  I'homrae  qui  vent  se  sauver,  et  de  ce  qu'on  doit  faire  pour  cela, 
avec  les  Etudians  qui  veuleut  prendre  des  dagresi,  et  6tre  licenties  par  le  Chancelier  de  I'uni- 
verbit6,  et  de  ce  qu'il  font  pour  y  parvenir  .  .  .  Ou  pent  .inger  par  ce  que  nous  ven- 
ous de  dire  de  ces  Ouvrages,  qu'ils  sont  fort  simples,  et  Merits  d'nne  maniere  trop  familiere, 
cependant  la  doctrine  en  est  bonne,  solide,  et  prouv6e  par  des  passages  de  I'Ecritnre  et  des 
Peres,  dont  il  anroit  pfi  faire  un  meilieur  Ouvrage,  si  suivant  la  mauvaise  coutume  de  son 
temps,  il  ne  se  fftt  pas  arrets  k  faire  des  divisions,  et  ik  reporter  des  comparaisons  indigues  du 
sujet  grave  et  serieus  qu'il  avoit  h  traiter."     (Du  Pin,  Nouvelle  Bib.  Chap.  I.,  p.  80,  81.) 

t  The  following  words,  from  a  sermon  of  his,  are  suggestive  of  the  state  of  things  in  those 
days,  aTid  of  the  liberty  of  the  pulpit.  On  Easter  Sunday,  he  took  as  his  text :  "  '  Snrrexit,  uou 
est  hie'  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  faciemns  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si  poterinius  ;  quia  bene 
seio  quod  hcidie  vultis  brevem  sermonem  etlongam  mensam:  sedutinam  non brevem missam  I" 
(DeLaMarche.p.  203.) 
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arts  were  at  Eue  du  Fouare;  and  the  Sorbonne  itself  remained  the 
chief  place  for  the  faculty  of  theology.  To  be  admitted  to  the 
college,  a  man  had  to  be  a  bachelor;  to  defend  a  thesis,  called  the 
Eobertine;  and  to  obtain  the  majority  of  votes  in  three  scrutinia. 
The  members  of  the  community  comprised  two  classes,  viz.: 
Hospites,  and  Socii.  The  former  had  all  facilities  for  study  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration ; 
they  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  library,  but  were  not  trusted 
with  the  key.  *  When  they  became  doctors,  they  had  to  leave  the 
establishment.  The  administration  was  carried  on  by  the  Socii, 
who  maintained  a  strict  equality  amongst  themselves,  according 
to  the  saying  of  the  old  Sorbonists,  "  Omnes  sumus  sicut  Socii  et 
cequales."  The  Socii  who  were  well  off,  paid  exactly  the  same 
sum  to  the  college  as  the  poor  Socii  (Socii  Bur  sales)  received 
from  it.  Originally,  the  number  of  Socii  was  thirty-six.  Some  of 
the  doctors  were  obliged  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  Cases 
of  Conscience.  People,  after  a  while,  sent  cases  for  solution  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  and  thus  the  Sorbonne  gained  a  wide-spread 
reputation. 

The  Provisor  was  the  highest  dignitary.  The  active  duties  fell 
upon  the  Prior,  who  was  generally  taken  from  amongst  the 
younger  members  of  the  Socii,  and  his  term  expired  at  the  end  of 
twelve  months.  Four  seniors  were  appointed  to  regulate  difficult 
questions,  and  to  maintain  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  place, 
thus  forming  seemingly  an  equal — though  it  hardly  seems  prac- 
tical— check  and  countercheck  of  old  and  young.  The  meeting 
of  the  Socii,  Avhich  was  held  the  first  of  every  month,  was  called 
the  Prima  Mensis.  The  establishment,  most  probably,  was  under 
the  protection  of  S.  Ursula. 

The  Paris  students  may  roughly  be  divided  into  three  classes: 
those  who  lived  in  seminaries,  those  who  lived  in  monasteries,  and 
those  who  lived  as  best  they  could.f     The  principal  inhabitants  of 


*  Dr.  Newman  gives  this  horarmm,  preserved  in  one  of 'the  colleges  of  Cambridge,  wliich, 
■very  probably,  was  based  upon  the  Paris  practice.  Anyhow,  it  is  interesting  as  an  index  to 
student  lite,  if  not  in  France,  in  England.  The  student  "  got  up  between  four  and  live;  from 
live  to  six,  he  assisted  at  Mass,  and  heard  an  exhortation.  He  then  studied  or  attended  the 
schools  till  ten,  which  was  the  dinner  hour.  The  meal,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  a  break- 
fast, was  not  sumptuous;  it  consisted  of  beef,  in  small  messes  for  four  persons,  and  a  pottage 
made  of  its  gravy  and  oatmeal.  From  dinner,  to  live  p.  m.,  he  either  studied,  or  gave  instruc- 
tion to  otiiers,  when  he  went  to  supper,  which  was  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  though 
scarcely  more  plentiful  than  dinner.  Afterwards,  problems  were  discussed,  and  other  studies 
pursued  till  nine  or  ten  ;  and  then  half-an-hour  was  devoted  to  walking  or  running  about,  that 
they  might  not  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet — the  expedient  of  beat  or  stove  for  the  purpose  was 
out  of  the  qiiestion.     {On  Universities,  p.  330,  331.) 

i  "  Chacun  habite,  seul  on  avec  un  camarade,  quelque  modeste  eharabre  d'hfttellerie,  oil  sa 
petite  collection  de  volumes,  et  de  rouleaux  de  parchemin,  ordinairenieut  sou  seul  avoir,  u'est 
pas  tonjours  bein  defendue  contre  les  voleurs  qui  rodent  dans  la  grande  citfe.  Les  Aleves  des 
classes,  de  grammaire,  plus  jeunes  et  en  majeure  partie  Parisiens,  demeurent  an  domicile  pa- 
ternal, et  le  trejet  qu'ils  out  h  faire  leur  sert  de  pretexte  pour  courir  an  hasard  parlaville. 
Lrti  autres,  venus  de  pays  lointains,  sont  livres  k  eux-memes,  sous  la  surveillance  et  la  protec- 
tion des  chefs  de  leur  nation.  II  y  en  a  de  nobles,  il  y  en  a  deroturievs:  niais  il  n'y  en  a  iias  de 
riches  ;  car  les  sergents  on  yarcons  de  I'universite  se  cliargent,  an  besoiu,  d'alleger  leur  bourse." 
(De  La  Marche,  p.  426.) 
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the  city  appear  to  have  been  at  first  tradesmen,  publicans,  furriers, 
jewellers,  barbers,  cutlers,  mercers,  tavern-keepers,  and  sellers  of 
tapestry  and  parchment,  who  made  their  money  by  the  students; 
with  thousands  of  Jews,  and  women  of  ill-fame.*  Paris,  in  early 
days,  must  have  presented  a  spectacle  of  great  public  disorder,  de- 
bauchery, and  crime,  f  The  professors,  in  great  part,  were  reck- 
less adventurers — a  sort  of  wild  knight-errants,  who  scoured  the 
country  in  search  of  excitement  for  the  mind,  and  money  for  the 
pocket.  The  students  were,  in  the  main,  disorderly  youths,  living 
in  the  very  cenb'e  of  corruption,  without  control,  loving  a  noisy, 
dissipated  life  in  town.  Some  were  destitute,  quarrelling  with 
prostitutes  and  varlets,  and  filling  the  tribunals  with  their  scandals 
and  litigations,  living  on  charity  or  in  Jwspitia;  others  were  rich 
and  lordly,  great  spendthrifts,  and  swaggerers,  and  devoid  of  every 
virtue  except,  perhaps,  the  gift  of  faith,  studying,  if  at  all,  to 
know — from  mere  curiosity ;  or  to  be  known — out  of  pure  conceit. 
They  would  rollick,  and  row,  and  stream  in  and  out  of  the  schools, 
like  swarms  of  hornets,  buzzing,  and  litigating,  and  quarrelling 
with  one  another,  upsetting  every  semblance  of  discipline  and 
order.  They  simply  went  to  Paris  for  excitement  and  adventure, 
to  fill  their  bodies  and  minds  with  whatever  could  minister  to 
their  cravings.J  These  young  Martinets,  as  they  were  called, 
would  acknowledge  no  master,  but  the  impulse  of  the  moment ; 
and  their  conduct,  at  length,  became  so  unbearable,  that,  by 
charter,  they  were  excluded  from  all  the  privileges  of  Paris  students. 
In  the  evenings,  and  towards  nightfall,  the  taverns  in  those 
narrow,  crooked  streets,  would  be  filled  with  the  fumes  of  their 
liquors,  and  the  streets  would  echo  again  with  their  boisterous 
mirth,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  voices  of  troubadours,  minnesingers, 
and  minstrels,  who  loved  good  cheer,  and  were  never  so  happy  as 
when  gaily  singing  love-songs,  or  dealing  out  satire  upon  people 

*  SpeakinR  simply  of  women-servants,  Humbert  de  Ronianis  says,  "  O  combien  d'adolescents, 
sont  seduits  et  entiaiues  an  libertinage  par  elles  !  Ne  doivent-elles  pas  porter  la  responsabi- 
lite  de  toutes  les  faiites  qu'ils  comiiietlront  dans  la  suite  coiitre  les  bonnes  nioeurs?"  "Elles 
devienneut  "  says  De  La  Marclie,  "  quelquefois  leurs  eutremetteuses,  et  Yivent  elles-m6mes  en 
concubinage  avec  les  valets,  consoniuiaut  en  leur  compagnie,  dans  des  saturnales  nocturnes, 
toutes  les  provisions  qui  leur  sont  couflees:  c'est  jjourquoi  il  est  instamnieut  recommaude  de 
tenir  les  douiestiqiies  eloignes  les  uns  des  autres  pendant  la  nuit.     (p.  390.) 

Giles  of  Orleans  says,  in  a  sermon,  that  the  woman,  "  A  plus  de  queues  que  n'en  a  Satan 
lui-m6me :  car  Satan  li'en  a  qu'uue,  et  elle  en  a  tout  autour  d'elle.  C'est  a  Paris  surtout  que 
regnent  ces  abus.  C'est  la  qu'on  voit  des  femmes  courir  par  la  ville  toutes  decolletees,  toutes 
espoitrinees.     Quelle  guerre  celles-15,  font  k  Dieu!"     (j?.  405.) 

t  "  Les  fecoliers,  eutasses  dans  les  rues  sombres  et  (-troites  de  la  Citfi,  s'y  trouvaient  sans 
cesse  en  contact  avec  le  rebut  de  la  societe ;  les  lieux  de  debauche  touchaieut  les  salles  de  cours." 
(Franklin,  Vol.  1.,  p.  222.) 

i  ■'  C'est  aussi,  peut-etre  faudrait-il  dire  c'est  sonrtout  le  tapageur  effrout^,  qui  '  court  la 
nuit,  tout  arrn^,  dans  los  rues  de  la  capitale,  brise  les  portes  des  niaisons  ponr  exercer  des 
violences,  remplit  ces  tribunaux  du  bruit  de  ces  esclandres.  Tout  le  jour,  des  nuretriculcevien- 
nent  d^poser  contre  lui,  se  plaignant.  d'avoir  et(5  frappees,  d'avoir  eu  leurs  vetements  mis  en 
pifeces  ou  leur  cheveux  coupes.  Ses  querelles  avec  la  puissante  corporation  des  bourgeois  de 
Paris  sont  Incessantes."     (De  La  Marclie,  p.  425.) 

"  Manger  brin  je  Paris  vert 
D'wenik  leruet  und  vie!  verzehrt 
lo  hat  er  doch  Paris  geselien." 

(Hugo  von  Trunberg.) 
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in  high  places,  to  the  ring  of  the  joyous,  thoughtless  laugh  of  the 
Paris  student.*  As  the  drink  passed  round,  the  mirth  would  be- 
come more  pronounced,  f  Words  would  be  dealt  out,  interspersed 
with  knocks  and  blows ;  the  tavern  would  become  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable uproar  and  confusion,  with  students,  and  women,  and 
noisy  rakiugs  of  the  town,  till  the  mass  of  them  would  swarm  out 
irregularly,  and  choke  the  narrow  street — shouting  and  yelling, 
and  brandishing  their  da,ggers,  as  they  parted  company,  some,  to 
their  lodgings;  others,  to  t;rown  their  night's  debauch  by  waking 
up  and  insulting  the  sleeping  citizens.  Bloodshed  was  frequent 
in  these  brawls;  death  was  not  uncommon.  The  confusion 
would,  at  times,  spread  to  the  people.  There  would  be  a  general 
town-and-gown  fight.  Pegge,  in  his  life  of  Bishop  Grossetete, 
speaks  of  a  tumult  at  Oxford  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which 
the  brother  of  the  Papal  Legate  was  struck  down  by  a  bow-shot, 
and  which  was  of  so  violent  a  character  even  for  those  reckless 
days,  that  the  numbers  of  the  University  dwindled  away  from 
thirty  thousand  to  six  thousand. 

The  elections  of  professors  gave  a  great  opening  to  bitterness, 
jealousy,  and  contention.  The  custom  at  Paris  was,  at  one  time, 
for  the  different  "nations"  to  elect  a  reader  of  ethics.  But  this 
practice  led  to  so  many  brutal  outrages,  that  it  had,  at  length,  to 
be  done  away  with  altogether.^  There  were  plenty  of  occasions 
for  faction-fights  without  such  direct  encouragement  as  the  public 
election  of  professors.  After  one  of  these  contests,  the  students 
appealed  against  the  Parisians  to  the  King.  Philip  Augustus 
took  their  part.  He  transferred  them  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  arm,  to  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  He  placed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  University  upon  the  bench;  and  great  advantages 
resulted  to  both  sides  from  the  relations  thus  introduced.  Having 
been  recognized  by  the  King,  the  University  was  now  recognized 
by  the  Pope.  Innocent  III.,  who  had  been  a  student  there,  formed 
it  into  an  ecclesiastical  body.  He  deputed  Kobert  Oour9on,  his 
Legate,  to  draw  out  a  set  of  statutes.  In  these,  the  qualifications 
of  professors,  the  books  to  be  used,  and  the  relations  of  the  students 

*  Robert  of  Auvergue  "  Qnidam  euiin  frequentaut  potationes  publicas  et  lascivas  congre- 
gationes,  ut  cantent  ibi  lascivas  cantilenas;"  and  Eliiiaud.  who  has  seen  gay  life  in  its  wildest 
day,  and  had  then  heconie  a  monk,  thus  speaks  in  his  third  sermon  on  Pentecost : — "  Quis  suS, 
scientiA  utitiir  ad  salutem  ?  Imo,  quis  eti  non  utitur  in  suam  pernioiem?  Hen!  quam  rar6 
coeunt  virtus  et  scieutia  !  Nescio  quo  vinculo  pactiouis  novse  libidines  et  litterss  sibi  cohsse- 
runt."  ,  (Tissier,  VIl-,  260.)  Elinand  defended  the  Immaculate  Conception  against  the  Lom- 
bard. 

1^  The  tavern-keepers  would  try  and  make  the  students  pay  too  much  :  then  the  students 
would  swear  af  them :  "  En  non  Din,  par  les  menihres  ne  par  la  vie  ,je  n'eu  donrai  mie  por 
mains  ! — Ne  par  la  cervele  ne  parlaboche,  je  n'eu  donrai  plus!"  (MSS.  de  Grenier,  Vol.  CLVIIL, 
quoted  by  De  La  Marche,  p.  379,  380.) 

t  "  Sed  propter  iiisolentias,  perpetrataqiie  in  hujusmodi  electione  homicidia,  cessavit  talis 
electio;  et  novo  coudito  statuto,  quilibet  .\rtiam  Regens  specialem  suis  scholasticis  facit  ethi- 
corum  lectionem,  aqiiibus  in  Qne  ciirsus  moderata  pro  labore  suo  recipit  stipeudia."  {Goulet, 
Parisiens.  Tlieolog.  in  Lauuoii  de  Varia  Aristotelis  Fortuua,  Cap.  X.,  Par.  1662.) 
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to  each  other,  were  stated.  *  To  teach  arts,  a  man  must  have  had 
a  six  years'  course,  and  had  to  be,  at  least,  twenty-one  years'  old. 
To  teach  theology,  an  eight  years'  course,  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  were  requisite.  Just  as  Bologna  became  the  model  of  Italian 
and  Spanish  universities,  so  Paris  became  the  model  for  those  of 
Germany,  and  England.  In  Italy,  law,  almost  exclusively,  was 
taught ;  in  Paris  and  Oxford,  there  was  no  neglect  of  theology. 

Pa.ris  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  influence  and  numbers. 
The  distracted  state  of  England  induced  scholars  to  leave  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  fix  themselves  in  Paris.  So  multitudinous 
was  the  number  of  students,  that  they  were  divided,  not  accord- 
ing to  schools,  but  according  to  nations.  Whoever  came,  were 
ranked  as  one  of  four — either  as  Frenchmen,  which  included 
Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Orientals;  as  Englishmen  or  Germans, 
including  the  Hungarians,  Scandinavians,  and  Poles ;  or  as  Picards 
or  Normans.  So  great  was  their  number  at  one  time,  that,  in  a 
procession,  the  first  rank  had  entered  the  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
whilst  the  last  rank  was  still  leaving  S.  Mathurin's.f  Kings 
would  assist  at  their  splendid  pageants,  and  would  honour,  by 
their  presence,  five  thousand  graduates.  On  one  occasion,  the 
University  promised  to  send  twenty-five  thousand  scholars  to  in- 
crease the  pomp  of  a  funeral.  In  1262,  Olfred  himself  gave  his 
lectures  to  ten  thousand  scholars  in  Padua.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  there  were  forty  thousand  students.  Bologna,  Padua, 
Salamanca,  Naples,  Upsal,  Lisbon,  and  Eome,  followed  suit.  In 
1260,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  at  Bologna;  in  1262,  some 
say,  there  were  twenty  thousand.  In  1200,  there  were  four  thou- 
sand scholars  at  Oxford;  in  1231,  thirty  thousand;  and  in  1263, 
fifteen  thousand.  We  read  of  five  thousand  being  at  Cambridge. 
Toulouse  was  equally  flourishing  with  the  college  of  Guienne  at 
Bordeaux,  which  was  able  to  muster  two  thousand  five  hundred 
students.  The  University  of  Louvain,  later  on,  had  as  many  as 
forty  colleges  attached  to  it,  whilst,  before  the  Reformation, 
Europe  could  boast  of  as  many  as  sixty-six  universities — sixteen 
of  which  belonged  to  Germany.^ 

*  Considering  the  state  of  Paris,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  Synod  in  1212  decreed  that  he 
■who  is  in  a  monastery  must  not  seek  to  be  taught  outside.  (See  Hefele,  Vol.  V.,  Part  II., 
p.  775.) 

t  Belonging  to  the  Order  founded  by  S.  John  of  Matha,  and  S.  Felix  of  Valois,  and  approved 
in  1198  by  Innocent  III. : — "Qui  monaclibs  ordiuis  Sanctissinise  Trinitatis  de  redemptione  capti- 
vorum  volnit  appellari."  The  Rue  des  Mathurins  still  exists,  and  was  called,  "  Viciis  Therma- 
rum  Cajsaris."  It  was  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  Tlie  religious  were  established  about  1209  on 
the  site  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  little  hospital  and  chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Mathuriu : — 
"  In  suburbio  Parisieusi  juxtaloeum  qui  dicitur  Thermae."  From  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
University  held  its  solemn  assemblies  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinitarians.  It  was  suppressed  in 
1790. 

%  These  numbers,  after  all,  are  not  so  extravagant,  compared  with  the  monks  of  old.  In 
one  city  of  Egypt,  Osyrinchus,  there  were  ten  thousand  monks:  S.  Antony  left  fifty  thousand. 
Posthumus  had  five  thousand;  two  thousand  followed  Martin  to  the  grave.  (See  AtlantU,  No. 
III.,  p.  12.)  Then,  in  Rome  alone,  in  the  census  of  Easter,  1869,  there  were  over  two  tliousand 
clerks,  and  two  thousand  nuns,  and  about  three  thousand  religious — nearly  eight  thousand 
persons  dedicated  to  God- 
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Such  was  the  marvellous  influence  of  knowledge  in  the  middle 
affes.  Nor  was  the  enthusiasm  of  individuals  of  short  duration. 
In  these  days,  a  lad  has  finished  his  education  at  twenty-one;  m 
those  days  he  had  not  done  much  more  than  begun  it.  The  mind, 
through  the  drill  of  the  schools,  was  fit  and  ripe  for  manly 
thought,  for  abstract  speculation,  and  for  grasping,  with  firm 
hold,  the  form  of  truth.  No  pains  were  spared  to  obtain  good 
professors,  and  to  economize  them.  Even  in  meditative  Cluny, 
there  was  a  ten  years'  course ;  three  years  of  logicalia,  three  of 
literm  naturales  et  pliiloso'pliia,  and  five  of  theology.  It  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  a  man  to  spend  ten  years  over  philosophy.  Men 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  continued  scholars  till  between  thirty  or  forty  years  of  age.* 
Grown  men,  and  men  with  wives  and  families,  were  not  ashamed 
— were  proud,  to  sit  by  the  side  of  striplings,  and  learn  the  wisdom 
of  the  schools.  Then,  they  finished  their  education  by  attending 
different  centres,  and  travelling  to  different  countries — for 
instance:  Innocent  III.  was  at  Rome,  Bologna,  and  Paris;  Alex- 
ander v.,  shone  both  at  Paris  and  at  Oxford ;  f  John  of  Salisbury, 
studied  under  many  masters ;  so  of  Vacarius,  Lanfranc,  and  many 
others. 

It  was  only  in  process  of  time  that  the  true  division  of  science 
began  to  be  understood.  At  first,  all  things  were  taught  together. 
By  degrees,  men  saw  from  Aristotle,  that  method  and  order,  con- 
duce to  clearness  and  grasp.  It  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteentli  century,  that  theology  was  made  a  separate  faculty; 
that  medicine  was  divorced  from  art,  and  law  from  theology. 
The  Rector  could  be  chosen  only  from  amongst  the  Artists. 
Their  privileges  were  numerous.  For,  if  their  vacation  only  lasted 
one  month  in  summer-time,  they  seem  to  have  possessed  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  privileges  of  citizens,  without  being  subject  to 
their  responsibilities.  They  seem  to  have  held  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  students,  that  townsmen  do  to  soldiers  quartered 


*  Luther  speaks  of  the  honour  in  which  leaminfr  was  held,  when  he  says : — •'  Formerly, 
masters  of  art  were  honoured— one  erfliried  lighted  flambeaus  before  them.  It  was  a  Rreatfes- 
tival,  when  Doctors  were  made.  One  went  round  the  city  on  horseback,  and  put  on  one's  best 
clothes.  All  that  is  no  more,  but  I  wish  the  good  customs  were  revived.  (Michelet,  Mem.  de 
iMth.,  T.  III.,  107.) 

t  Even  the  monks  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  saw  the  advantage  of  this,  and  went  to 
different  centres  of  monastic  learning.  S.  Abbo,  Rabanns,  Walafi'id,  S.  William,  Gerbert,  S. 
Wolfgang,  Lupus,  Fulbert;  and  many  others,  might  be  meutioned.  John  of  Salisbury's  account 
of  himself  is  vei-y  characteristic: — "Cum  piiinum  adolescens  adraodum.  studiorum  causa 
migrassem  inGallias,  anno  altero  postquani  illnstrisrex  Anglorura  Henricus,  leo  justiti®,  rebus 
excessit  humanis,  contuli  me  ad  peripateticura  palatinutn,  qui  tunc  in  Monte  Sanctie  Geuove- 
fa8  clarus  doctor,  et  adniirabilus  omnibus  praesidebat.  Ibi,  ad  pedes  ejus,  prima  artis  hujus 
rudinienta  accepi,  et  pro  modulo  ingenioli  mei,  ciuidqnid  excidebat  ab  ore  ejus,  tota  mentis 
aviditate  excipiebam.  Diende,  post  discessum  ejus,  qui  niihi  prieproperus  vlsus  est,  adhfesi 
magistro  Alberico,  qui  inter  cseteros  opinatissimus  dialecticus  euitebet,  et  erat  revera  uonii- 
nalis  sectie  acerrimus  impugnator.  Sic  ferme  toto  triennio  conversatus  in  Monte,  artis  hiyus 
pra?ceptoribus  usus  sum  Alberico,  et  magistro  Roberto  Mehidensi ;  ut  cognomiue  designetur, 
quod  meruit  in  scholarum  regimine  (natione  siquideni  Angligena  est) ;  quorum  alter  ad  omnia 
sccupulosus,  locum  qucestiouis  iuveniebat  ubique.    (Metalog.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  X,,,p.  867.) 
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on  them  during  war;  with  this  difference,  that  the  soldier  is 
under  strict  discipline;  whilst  the  student  was  hardly  under  any 
discipline  at  all.*  It  can  well  he  conceived  how  independent — 
nay,  overbearing,  so  vast  and  powerful  a  body  of  young  men  and 
professors  could  easily  become,  De  Vitry  says  that  their  bitter- 
ness and  contentions  were  the  result  of  three  causes,  viz. :  because 
they  belonged  to  diflerent  sects,  and  so  reviled  and  irritated  each 
other ;  because  of  the  school-disputes,  which  were  fruitful  parents 
of  hatred,  envy,  and,  sometimes  bloodshed — and  even  death  ;  and 
because  of  their  different  temperaments  and  nationalities,  which 
were  ever  a  standing  excuse  for  indulging  the  instincts  of  the 
animal.  Certainly,  there  could  not  have  been  better  ingredients 
for  mixing  up  into  a  quarrel,  if  the  view  they  held  of  each  others 
characteristics  was  founded  upon  fa(^.  The  Englishman,  was  a 
sot ;  the  Frenchman,  effeminate  and  proud ;  the  German,  furious 
and  obscene ;  the  Norman,  vain ;  the  Picard,  a  spendthrift ;  the 
Burgundian,  stupid  and  brutal;  the  Lombard,  a  miser  and  a 
coward;  the  Eoman,  violent,  seditious,  and  a  thief ;  the  Sicilian, 
cruel  and  tyrannical ;  the  Brabantine,  a  man  of  blood,  and  an  in- 
cendiary; the  Fleming,  prodigal,  a  glutton,  and  soft  as  butter.f 
It  is  not  astonishing  that,  with  such  elements  as  these  in  a  state 
of  constant  friction,  there  should  have  been  little  peace,  and 
periodical  explosions.  Then,  when  it  is  considered  how  the  appli- 
cation of  the  faculties  in  search  of  truth,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
reason  in  logical  display,  heats  the  brain,  and  renders  the  whole 
being  full  of  a  nervous  excitability :  Avhen  it  is  remembered  with 
what  brutal  loyalty  some  of  the  half-barbarians  of  these  days 
maintained  the  teaching  of  their  master,  and  held  to  creation  of 
the  fantasy  with  much  more  keenness  than  they  would  have  held 
to  life :  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  living  voices  of  the  most 
eloquent  men  were  continually  ringing  in  their  ears,  and  often 
carrying  them  away  in  the  flow  of  their  impetuous  rhetoric  against 


*  Michelet,  speaking  of  the  University,  says: — "Ce  corps  formait  une  mde  et  forte  <1ema^ 
gogie,  oil  quiiize  ou  vingt  mille  jeuues  geus  de  toute  nation  se  fonuaient  aux  exercices  dialec- 
tiqnes,  cit6  sauvage  dans  la  cite  qu'ils  troublaient  de  leurs  violences  at  scaudallsaient  de  leurs 
mceurs.  C'(5tait  1^  toiitefois  depuis  qnelque  temps  la  grande  gymnastiqiie  iutellectnelle  du 
monde.  Dans  le  treizieiue  siecle  seulenient,  il  en  sortit  sept  papes  et  une  foiile  de  cardiuaux 
et  d'6veques.  Les  plus  illustres  strangers,  I'Espaguol  Raymond  Lulle,  et  I'ltalien  Dante,  ve- 
naient  k  trente  et  quaiante  ans  s'asseoir  an  pied  de  la  cbaire  de  Duns  Scot.  lis  tenaient  h  hon- 
neur  d'avoir  dispute  k  Paris.  Petrarque  fut  aussi  tier  de  la  courouue  que  lui  decerna  notre  uni- 
versity que  de  celle  du  Capitole."     {Hist,  de  France,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  5,  G.) 

t  "Non  solum  autuui  ratione  diversariim  sectarum,  vel  occasione  disputationnm  sibi  invi- 
cem  adversantes  coutradicebant ;  sed  pro  diversitate  regionum  mutuo  dissidentes,  invidentes 
et  detralientes.  multus  inter  se  contunielias  et  opprobia  impudentur  proferebaut,  Anglicos  po- 
tatores  et  caudatos  affirraantes ;  Fraucigenas  superbos,  moUes  et  muliebriter  compositos  aite- 
reutes;  Teutonicos  furibundos  et  in  couviviis  suis  obscoenos  dicebant ;  Normaunos  autem 
inanes  et  gloriosos,  Pictavos  proditores  et  fortunse  amicos;  hos  autem  quide  Burgundia  erant, 
brutos  et  stultos  reputabant ;  Britones  autem  ieves  et  vagos  .jndicantes,  Arturi  mortem  fre- 
quenter eiS  objiciebant;  Lombardos  avaros,  malitiosos  et  irabelles;  Romauos  seditiosos,  vio- 
leutos  et  manus  rodentes ;  Siculos  tyrauuos  et  crudeles;  Brabantios  viros  sanguinam,  incen- 
diarios,  rutarios  et  raptores  ;  Flaiidreiises  superfluous,  prodigos  et  commessationibus  deditos 
et  more  butyri  molles  et  remissos  appellabaut."  (Via.  Launoy,  de  Schol.  Caleb.  Opp.,  T.  IV., 
p.  71.)  ■      . 
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some  other  professor,  who  was,  very  probably,  acting  exactly  a 
similar  part  in  another  school :  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
was  little  self-control  in  those  days,  that  they  were  days  of  singu- 
lar enthusiasm,  of  emotion,  of  passion,  of  ecstatic  display,  and 
maddening  life,  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  moral  position 
of  those  thousands  who  poured  into  Paris  from  every  country  of 
Europe.*  Many  almost  killed  themselves  by  over-work ;  and  the 
tiny  light — when  the  morning  broke  upon  the  city — could  be 
seen  flickering  from  their  windows,  as  they  still  pored  over  the 
books  which  they  had  opened  with  the  setting  sun.  Others  des- 
pised study  altogether.  They  expressed  the  reaction,  against  the 
overstrain,  of  intellectual  Hfe.f  They  went  about  talking  loud, 
and  boasting  that  it  was  absurd  Co  take  lessons  in  logic  and  in 
learning ;  that  teaching  was  waste  of  time,  and  of  no  account  ab 
all;  that  man  was  quite  sufficient  for  himself;  that  if  he  had 
talent  enough  to  go  to  school,  he  had  ability  enough  to  make  his 
own  logic;  and  that  if  he  was  too  dull  to  frame  his  logic  for  him- 
self, he  was  far  too  stupid  to  do  any  good  at  school.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  eager  scholars,  whose  hearts  and  intelligences  were 
engrossed  by  the  fascinating  problems  of  the  schools,  would  be 
irritated  and  maddened  by  these  coxcombs;  for  the  Cornificii 
were  only  too  glad  to  put  a  bilious  student  in  a.  passion,  and  then 
turn  round  and  laugh  at  him.  The  Cornificii,  we  imagine,  were 
the  most  rollicking,  independent,  useless  set  that  ever  drank  or 
sang — that  ever  disputed  for  the  sake  of  pastime,  and  frittered 
away  their  time  in  the  amusements  of  the  gay  city.  They  would 
be  troubled  by  no  dyspeptic  melancholy;  they  would  not  be 
peevish,  as  is  the  sickly  student  who  passes  his  days  and  nights  in 
poring  over  parchment  as  yellow  nearly  as  himself.  The  violence 
of  the  students  sometimes  led  to  strange  results.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  IX.,  a  fatal  brawl  took  place  in  a  tavern,  and  much  blood 
flowed.  The  authorities  interposed.  The  University  resented  the 
interference.     It  was  maintained  that  the  civil  authority  had  no 

*  Peter  the  Cantor,  in  liis  advice  to  those  who  discuss  in  the  schools,  gives  some  little  no- 
tion of  the  excitement  discussion  must  have  produced.  "  Item  //. ,  ad  Tim.  II. :  Non  oportet  ser- 
vem  Dei  litigare,  ut  obstrepat  studio  altercandi,  erroremCiue  suum  tragico  defeudat  hiatu : 
'  sed  mausnetum  esse  ad  ouines,  cum  modestia  corripientem,  et  disputautem'  .  .  .  Ad 
summam  totius  summte.  tardiloquum,  rariloquum,  subuiissa  voce,  loqueutem  te  esse  jubeo. 
Caput  enim  inovere,  brachia  intorquere,  digitos  extendcre,  pedes  svpplodere,  totumque  corpus  concutere, 
quid  aliud  est  ntfi  qumdam  similitudo  iasaiiici:,  et  tc  similem  pugUi  osteiidere  i"  (Pet.  Cautoi'-,  Verbum 
Abbreviatum,  Gap.  V.,  n.  11,  12,  p.  34,  .'15.)  Here  is  an  example  of  too  great  quickness,  and  too 
much  delay: — "  E.'cemplo  quoque  Aristotelis,  ad  nullam,  etiam  facilem,  qustiouem  sibi  propo- 
sitam,  respoudentis,  nisi  d.itis  induciis.  Uude,  et  cum  ei  piopoueretur  qusestio  dificllis,  Theo- 
phrastus,  juveuili  calore  adliuu  imbutus,  qufetioneui  illaui  se  soluturuui  promisit.  In  cujus 
solutione  cum  deticeret  et  multum  ernbecere.t,  ait  ei  Aristoteles:  '  Opns  est  tibi  fraino.'  Alii 
vcro  discipulo,  scilicet  Endemo  (qui  cum  nimis  morose,  et  non  nisi  cum  induciis  diutinis  sibi 
proposita  solvebat),  ait  Aristoteles:  '  Tibi  opus  est  calcaribus.'  Venam  tameu  ingenii  habebat 
divitera."     (Ibid.  p.  36.) 

t  "  Alii  autem  Cornificio  similes  ad  vnlgi  professiones  easque  profanas  relapsi  sunt  parum. 
curantes,  quid  philosophia  doceat,  quid  appetendum  fugieudumve  denuntiet;  dummodo:  rem 
faciaut,  '  si  possuut,  recte,  si  non  quocunque  modo.'  Exercent  fcenebrem  pecuniam,  alteruis 
vicibiis  rotiuidaveraut,  adjequautes.  Nihil  enim  sordidum  putant,  nihil  Stnltuni,  nisi  panper- 
tatis  augustias,  et  solas  opes  ducunt  esse  fructum  sapientia."  (Metalog.,  lAb.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p. 
831.)  "  •      .       • 
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right  to  meddle.  It  was  for  the  University  to  settle  its  own 
quarrels,  and  punish  its  own  misdeeds.  Eedress  was  demanded. 
None  was  forthcoming.  So  students  and  professors  at  once,  en 
masse,  left  Paris,  and  went  off  to  Rheims,  Angers,  Toulouse, 
Orleans,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  left  the  "Mistress  of  the  World" 
almost  a  ruined  and  a  silent  city.*  The  Pope  looked  on  this  as  a 
calamity.  He  impressed  upon  King  Louis  the  importance  of  con- 
ciliation. Louis  took  Pope  Gregory's  view.  The  professors  and 
students  were  recalled,  and  the  work  went  on  as  busily  as  before. 
But  Gregory  would  no  longer  suffer  the  students  to  carry  arms. 
The  Bishop  of  Paris  was  empowered  to  punish  and  arrest;  but 
the  like  liberty  was  not  conceded  to  the  Chancellor.  Other  de- 
crees, relating  to  the  better  order  and  greater  safety  of  the  Univer- 
sity, were  issued  at  various  intervals,  and  many  privileges  were 
accorded  to  the  students.f 

But  fortunately  for  science  and  religion,  there  Avere  in  Paris 
other  students,  besides  those  who  represented  the  element  of  dis- 
order, and  human  passion.  In  the  midst  of  this  heaving  ocean, 
which  was  seldom  calm,  and  at  times  lashed  into  tempestuous  fury, 
there  were  islands,  centres  of  stability,  where  the  thunder  of  the 
ocean  could  scarcely  be  heard;  at  least,  against  which  the  sea 
might  beat,  but  certainly  to  break.  These  centres  were  the 
monastic  convents,  where  men  advanced  in  knowledge,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  sunk  in  humility,  and  rose  in  love.J  There  were  ex- 
ceptions, but  to  speak  broadly,  they  were  the  instruments  of  power, 
against  the  mass  of  humanity,  that  was  heaving  and  sinking,  and 
swaying  to  and  fro,  in  the  outside  world.  The  founders  of  these 
colleges  were  keenly  alive  to  the  immense  danger,  for  young  men, 


*  "  In  der  That  zogen  damals  Lehier  und  Scliiiler  von  danuen,  iiacli  Rlieinis,  Angers,  Tou- 
louse, nach  England,  Italien  and  Spanieii.  Man  hatte  sicli  einstimmig  zngesehworen,  nicLt 
eiier  wipderkehren  zu  wollen,  bis  die  von  der  Eegentiu- Mutter  Blanoa  veiweigerte  Geuiig- 
tliuung  erfolgt  sei.  Gregor's  IX.  Intervention  verniittelte  endlich  die  Saclie,  an  deren  Beile- 
gungilim  auslioheren  Griindeu  gelegen  war,  weil  er  die  Theilung  der  Universitat  als  eiue  Ca- 
limiitat  fiir  die  Wissenscliaft  erachtete.  Er  Ijat  und  ernialinte  den  inzwischen  znr  Regiernng 
geiangten  Sohn  der  Regentin-Mutter,  Ludwig  IX.,  er  nioclite  sich  den  Stndirenden  geneigt 
erwe.isen,  nnd  ihnen  die  Privilegieu  seines  Grossvaters  Pliilipp  August  ernenei'n,  was  von  Seite 
des  Kiiuigs,  der  mit  dem  Papste  gleicher  Gesiuuung  iiber  die  Sache  war,  bereitwillig  geschah.'" 
(Werner,  Vol.  J.,p,  105.) 

t  The  frequent  "Reforms"  which  were  necessitated  in  the  University  speak  for  the  pres- 
sure of  evil  Influence  for  which  it  must,  almost  of  a  necessity,  have  Vjeen  subject.  It  was  re- 
formed in  1215,  1278,  13fa'fj,  1452.  Petrarch  speaks  with  great  severity  of  the  state  of  things  at  the 
University  in  his  day  : — "  Erant  olnn  hujus  scientiPD  [theologise]  pi'ofessores  :  hodie,  quod  indig- 
nans  dico,  sacrum  nomen  profani  et  loquaces  dialectici  dehonestant,  qnod  nisi  sicesset,  non 
hiBC  tanta  tarn  subito  pulliilii.sset  seges  iuutiliuni  niagistrornm  .  .  .  Philosophi,  . 
ut  de  theologis  nunc  dicebam,  ad  verbosam  nudaniqne  dialecti cam  sunt  redacti."  (Opp.  fol. 
Basil,  Epist.,  var.  XXXI..  p.  \02\.)  Again:  "  Ha-c  est  vera  philosophia.  non  quje  fallacibus  alls 
attollitur  et  sterilium  disputationum  veutosajactantia  perinaue  circuravolvitur,  sed  qu»  certis 
et  raodestis  gradibus  compendio  ad  salutem  pergit."  (Ibid.)  Ouce  nioi-e  :  "Juvenis  .  . 
cathedram  ascendit  .  .  nescio  quid  confusnni  niurmurans.  Tunc  maiores  certatiui  ut  divina 
locutum  laudibus  ad  coilum  tollunt;  tinniunt  interim  canipanse,  strepunt  tubse,  volant  annuli, 
fiuguntur  oscula.  vertici  rotundus  ac  magistralis  biretus  apponitur  ;  his  peractus  descendit 
sapiens,  qui  stultus  asceuderat."     (De  VeraSapicntia,  Lib.  I.,  p.  324.) 

t  Gerson  even,  in  his  letters  to  the  scholars  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  speaks  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  influence  of  the  religious  bodies: — "  O  utinani,"  he  says,  "  onines  et  benigna  re- 
cordatioue  secura  tractarent  quanta  qualisve  jactnra  spiritualis  est  et  fiiit.  tot  liactenns  ser- 
nioues  tot  looutiones,  tot  salubres  instructioues  in  universitate  et  alibi  iude  cessasse."  (Ech., 
I.,  p.  270.) 
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in  the  proximity  of  so  much  corruption.*  The  plaintive  cry  of 
those  simple  monks,  is  the  voice  of  the  old  method,  expiring 
away.  Peter  of  Cells  complains  bitterly ;  f  Matthew  of  Paris,  that 
keen  observer,  sees  how  the  tide  is  turning ;  and  Philip,  Abbot  of 
Goodhope,  expresses  the  full  feeling  of  that  school,  when  he  ex- 
claims, "  Blessed  is  the  man,  not  who  hath  heard  Master  Anselm, 
or  who  hath  studied  at  Paris,  but  to  whom  Thou,  0  Lord,  dost 
teach  Thy  law !"  Those  who  bent  to  the  pressure  of  the  times 
felt  quite  as  keenly.  The  regulations  for  students  coming  to 
study  at  Paris  were  very  stringent.  It  was  strictly  forbidden,  for 
instance,  in  the  Cluny  convent,  for  a  student  to  go  into  the  city 
without  an  express  permission,  and,  even  then,  always  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  master. 

Robert  of  Sorbon  gave  a  very  interesting  instruction  {De  Con- 
scieniid)  concerning  what  the  student  should  do  to  profit  by  his 
study.     This  is  a  resume : — 

"  The  scholar,  who  would  profit  by  his  position,  ought  to  observe 
six  essential  rules : — 

1. — "  He  ought  to  dedicate  one  certain  hour,  to  one  specified 
piece  of  reading,  as  S.  Bernard  advises,  in  his  letter  to  the  brethren 
of  Mont  Dieu."  J 

2. — "To  fix  his-attention  upon  what  he  is  going  to  read,  and 
not  to  pass  on  lightly  to  something  else.  There  is  the  same  dif- 
ference, says  S.  Bernard,  again,  between  reading  and  studying,  as 
hetween  a  host  and  a  friend — between  a  salute  exchanged  in  the 
street,  and  an,  unalterable  affection." 

3. — "  To  extract,  each  day,  one  thought — one  truth  of  some  sort, 
and  to  engrave  it  in  the  memory  with  especial  care.  Seneca  has 
said,  sOiim  multa  percurreris  in  die,  unum  tibi  elige  quod  ilia  die 
excoquas.^ " 

4. — "  To  write  a  resume — for  unwritten  words  are  blown  away 
like  dust  before  the  wind." 

5. — "To  join  with  his  companions  in  the  'disputations,'  or  in 
familiar  conversations— this  practice  is  even  of  greater  service 
,than  reading,  because  it  results  in  clearing  up  all  doubts,  and  all 
the  obscurities  which  have  been  left  by  reading  on  the  mind, 
*  Nihil  perfecte  scitur  nisi  dente  dispidationis  feriatur.' " 

6. — "To  pray — for  this  is,  in  point  of  fact,  one  of  the  best 
means  of  learning.  S.  Bernard  teaches  that  reading  should  excite 
the  afiections  of  the  soul,  and  that   such  influences  should  be 

* '"Les  tournois  et  les  foires  ^taient  cepeiidant  infest^s  par  les  prostitutes.  A  Paris,  plus 
qu'ailleurs,  on  en  voyait  circulev  dans  les  rues,  le  col  tout  esteudut,  les  corues  levies,  semblant, 
par  lenr  dt5marche  dire  &,  tout  veuant.  '  V6s  me  ci,  v(5s  me  ci ;  qui  a  mestier  de  en  tel  cors  ?' " 
(MS.  lat.  16,498,  Sermon  sur  Sainte  Madeleine,  quoted  by  De  La  Marche,  p.  414.) 

t  T.  IV.,  Epist.  10.) 

i  Convent  of  the  Chartreux  in  Champagne. 
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turned  to  advantage  in  elevating  the  heart  to  God,  without,  on 

that  account,  interrupting  study 

In  the  acquisitioi\  of  knowledge,  the  pleasures  of  the  j&esh  must 
be  abstained  from,  and  creature-comforts  must  not  be  embraced. 
There  were  at  Paris  two  masters,  bound  together,  of  whom  one 
had  seen  much,  read  much,  and  remained  bent  day  and  night  over 
his  books — hardly  did  he  take  time  to  say  a  single  Pater.  This 
man  had  only  four  disciples.  His  companion  had  a  worse-furnish- 
ed library,  was  less  carried  away  by  study,  hearing  mass  every  day 
before  giving  his  lesson :  and,  nevertheless,  his  school  was  full. 
'  Now,  how  do  you  manage  ? ' — the  first  asked  him.  '  It  is  simple 
enough,'  the  second  replied,  smiling — '  God  studies  for  me ;  I  go 
to  mass,  and  when  I  return,  I  know  by  heart  all  that  I  ought  to 
teach.'"  * 

"Meditation  is  not  only  becoming  in  the  master:  the  good 
student  ought  to  take  a  walk  in  the  evening  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  not  to  play,  but  to  repeat  his  lesson,  or  to  meditate."  f 

Eobert  ends  by  blaming  those  who  content  themselves  with  in- 
complete instruction,  and  know  not  how  to  utilize  their 
knowledge. 

"Grammar,"  he  says,  "forges  the  sword  of  the  word  of  God; 
rhetoric  polishes  it;  and,  finally,  theology  makes  use  of  it.  But 
there  are  some  scholars  who  are  always  learning  to  fashion  it,  and 
to  point  it,  and  keep  on  sharpening  it  till  they  have  sharpened  it 
all  away :  others,  keep  it  shut  up  in  the  scabbard,  and  when  they 
want  to  draw  it  out,  they  themselves  are  old,  and  the  iron  is  rusty, 
and  they  can  make  nothing  of  it. — With  regard  to  those  who 
study,  in  order  to  become  dignitaries,  and  prelates,  they  are  very 
much  deceived,  for  they  hardly  ever  obtain  the  end  of  their 
ambition." 

But  to  revert  to  the  Dominicans.  S.  Dominic  had  his  eye  fixed 
oil  Paris,  from  the  first.  He  sent  seven  brothers  there,  divided 
into  two  parties :  the  first,  being  three  Spaniards ;  the  second, 
three  Frenchmen,  and  an  Englishman.  They  rented  a  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  city,  close  to  the  gate  of  the  Episcopal  Palace. 
They  were  all,  except  Matthew,  utter  strangers  to  the  town,  and 


*  The  discipline  in  the  Colleges  -which  ■were  established  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  a  very  great  help  in  forming  the  clerical  mind : — "  Or,  la  discipline  des  colleges 
tendoit  non  seulement  ^  I'instruction  des  ^coliers  qu'on  y  eutre.tenoit  que  nous  appelons  bour- 
siers,  niais  k  r^gler  leurs  moeurs  et  les  former  a,  la  vie  cl«5ricale.  lis  vivoient  en  commun, 
cel^broient  I'offlce  diviu,  avoient  leurs  heuresr6gl6es  d'etude  et  de  divertissement,  et  plusieurs 
pedagogues  ou  r^gens  veilloient  sur  eux  pour  les  conduire  et  les  contenir  daus  leur devoir: 
c'^tait  comme  de  petits  s6minaires.  Entiu  cette  institution,  et  tout  le  reste  de  la  police  des 
universities  fut  si  g^n^ralement  approuv(5e,  que  tous  les  pays  du  rit  latin  suivirent  I'example 
de  la  France  et  de  I'ltalie;  et  depuis  le  treizierae  sifecle  on  vit  paroitre  de  jour  en  jour  de 
nouvelles  universit^s."     (Fleury,  C'inquierne  disc,  stir  V Hist.  Eccl.,p.  195,  196.) 

t  He  alludes  to  walks  resembling  that  of  Pr6-aux-Clerc8,  which,  on  account  of  their  misbe- 
haviour, was  shut  to  the  students  iu  1215. 
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had  it  not  been  for  the  Englishman,  whose  name  was  Lawrence, 
they  would  have  abandoned  their  foundation  in  despair. 

Now,  John  of  Saint  Alban,  who  was  physician  to  the  King,  and 
connected  with  the  University — and  a  man  of  considerable  influ- 
ence, had  founded  in  the  "  Magnus  Vicus  Sancti  Benedidi "  an 
hospitiiun  for  pilgrims.*  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  S.  James, 
the  favourite  Apostle  of  Spain.  Somehow,  John  got  to  hear  that 
members  of  a  new  institute  had  made  their  way  to  Paris,  and  that 
they  professed  to  preach  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  in  imitation  of  the 
Apostles  of  the  primitive  Church.  He  sa,w  them,  was  excessively 
impressed,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  them  the  half-ruined  pil- 
grim-house dedicated  to  S.  James  f  (1218.)  In  1221,  he  legally 
transferred  it  to  them:  the  University,  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Honorius,  transmitting  to  the  friars  the  right  to  the  land  and 
house,  with  the  condition  that  yearly,  the  day  after  S.  Nicholas,  a 
solemn  mass  should  be  sung  for  the  living  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  a  solemn  requiem,  on  the  day  after  the  Purification, 
for  its  departed  members.  For  a  master,  the  same  offices  were 
performed  as  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  community.  If  a 
theologian  died,  during  his  professorship  at  the  University,  he 
could  claim  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapter-room :  a  professor  of  any 
other  faculty  might  be  buried  in  the  cloister.  Thus,  from  the 
beginning,  the  Dominicans  came  into  contact  with  the  University. 
Indeed,  from  the  first,  they  attended  the  theological  schools  of  the 
church  of  Paris.  Though  excessively  poor,  they  soon  made  them- 
selves known.  S.  Louis  looked  upon  them  with  great  regard,  for 
he  saw  that  their  poverty  was  the  poverty  of  Christ.  He  built 
them  a  convent  after  a  time,  chose  three  confessors  from  amongst 
their  body ;  and,  at  his  death,  left  them  a  poi'tion  of  the  library 
he  had  collected  at  the  Sainte-Chapelle.  But,  before  this,  students 
came  to  hear  them,  and  several  joined  the  convent.  In  the  year 
1219,  they  could  muster  as  many  as  thirty  in  community,  one  of 
which  was  the  famous  preacher,  and  friend  of  Saint  Louis — Henry 
Marburg.  Here,  they  worked  steadily,  with  pen  and  ink-horn, 
and  copy-book.  Here,  they  weighed,  and  studied,  the  Lombard, 
the  Bible,  and  the  Gloss.J  Novices  were  taught  Latin  grammar, 
and  logic;  and  disputations — unlike  Monte  Cassino — could  be 
heard  echoing  in  the  cloister.  Meditation  was  made  a  counter- 
balance to  the  excitement  of  study;  and  the  friars,  who  mostly 
had  been  professors  in  the  schools,  were  particularly  cautioned 

*  The  uame  of  "  Benedict "  was  soon  changed  into  that  of  "Dominic,"  hy  the  activity  of 
the  friars. 

t  Tlie  convent  was  suppressed  lu  1790.  The  bnildinj;,  having  been  used  in  turns  for  a  pri- 
son, a  school,  and  barracks,  has  been  lately  done  avpay  with  altogether. 

t  Every  student  has  a  right  to  three  books— a  Bible ;  the  Ecclesiastical  History,  of  Peter  Co- 
mestor;  a,uAt\ie,  Sentences. 
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not  to  become  too  eager  after  learning,  or  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  applause  and  temptations  of  the  schools.  Saint  Dominic  him- 
self visited  them,  and  '•  set  in  order  a  regular  house,  with  cloisters, 
dormitory,  refectory,"  and,  especially,  cells  for  study.  Honorius 
called  them  "  The  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  studying 
the  Sacred  Page  in  Paris."  They  were  watched  over  with  extreme 
care,  and  were  guarded  with  great  strictness.  The  Magister  Stu- 
dentmni  had  a  certain  discretionary  power,  and  could  allot  cells 
to  them  for  private  study ;  could  give  them  lights — for  reading  in 
the  night ;  and  other  privileges.  Prayer,  holy  office,  humiliation, 
contemplation,  silence,  love — these  influences  maintained  the 
even  balance  of  the  mind.  The  course  of  studies,  at  one  time, 
was  very  strictly  confined  to  theological  works;  it  was  decreed 
that  students  should  not  make  a  study  of  the  books  of  heathens 
and  philosophers,  even  though  they  might  look  into  them  from 
time  to  time;*  nor  study  the  arts  which  were  called  "liberal," 
unless  the  Master  of  the  Order,  or  a  General  Chapter,  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Prior,  should  see  fit,  in  certain  cases,  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion— "  Let  none,"  says  the  decree,  "  be  they  young  or  otherwise, 
read  any  but  theological  books."  f  After  three  years  at  Paris,  tha 
young  men  could  return  to  the  convent  where  they  had  made 
their  voavs. 

It  was  in  this  convent  of  S.  James,  that  Albert  and  Thomas 
wrote  their  Commentaries  on  the  "  Sentences."  J  Here,  S.  Thomas 
came,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  to  write  his  Swnnia  against  the 
Gentiles.     Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro — a  contemporary  of  Law- 

*  "  Quoniam  circa  stwdeutis  diligens  est  adliibenda  cautela,  aliquem  specialem  fratrem  ha- 
beant  sine  cujus  licentia  uou  seiibaut  quateruos:  nee  audeant  lectlones,  et  qui  circa  eos  in  stu- 
dio corrisjeuda  viderit  corrigat;  et  si  vires  ejus  excedat,  prjelato  proponat.  In  libris  gentilium 
pliilosopiiorum  non  studeat,  et  si  ad  lioraiu  suscipiat,  seculares  scientias  non  addiscat,  nee  artes 
quas  liberales  vocaut ;  nisi  aliquando  circa  aliqnos  niairister  ovdinis,  vel  capituiuni  generale,  vel 
prior  provlncialis,  vel  capituhmi  proviuciale  voluerii  tatiter  dispeusare ;  sed  tautum  libros 
theologicos  tam  juveues  quani  alii  legaiit.  Ipsi  vero  in  studio  taliter  sint  inteuti,  ut  de  die,  de 
nocte.ln  dome,  in  itinere  legaut  aliqiiid  vel  aliquid  nieditentur  et  quidquid  poterunt  retiuere 
corde  teuus  nitantur.  Ouret  prior  provincialis,  ut  si  habueiit  aliquos  utiles  ad  studeudum  qui 
possiut  et  in  brevi  esse  apti  ad  regenduui,  mittere  ad  studium  ad  loca  ubi  viget  studium  extra 
suas  provincias,  de  diffiuitorum  capituli  provincialis  vel  inajoris  partis  eoruui  eoucilio  et 
esseusu  .  .  .  Tres  autem  fratres  niittautur  Parisios  de  qualibet  Provincia  ad  st\uleuduiu 
.  .  Statuimus  ut  qualibet  provincia  fratribus  suis  missis  ad  studium  ad  minus  in  tribus 
libris  teueatur  providere,  videlicet  in  Biblia,  HIstoriis  Seholasticis  et  Sententiis,  et  ipsi  in  bis 
tam  in  textu  quani  in  glosis  studeant  et  inteudant  .  .  .  Circa  eos  autem  qui  student  taliter, 
dispensetur  a  prfelato,  ne  propter  ofBcinm  vel  aliquid  alind  de  faeili  a  studio  retrabantnr,  vel 
impediantiir.  Locus  vero  proprius  secundum  quod  a  magistro  studentium  videbitur  statuatur : 
in  quo  post  prandium  vel  vesperas  vel  alio  etiam  tempore  prout  vacabit  ad  dubitationes  vel 
questiones  proponendas  vel  collatioues  faciendas  ipso  pnesente  couveniant,  et  uno  qujerente 
seu  propoueute  alij  taceant  ne  loquentem  impediaut  ...  In  cellis  vero  scribere,  legere, 
orare,  dorniire,  et  etiam  de  nocte  vigilare  ad  lumen  poisunt  qui  voluerit  propter  Studium     . 

Nullus  fratrum  uostrorum  legatiu  Psalmis  vel  Proplietis  alium  sensum  lltteraleni  nisi 
quem  sancti  approbant  et  conflrmant.  Libri  ordinis  seu  iratrum  non  veuduntur,  nisi  praitium 
eorum  in  alios  libros  seu  scripta  convertatur.  Nulla  euim  scripta  facta  vel  composita  a  fratri- 
bus aliquatenus  piiblicetur,  nisi  per  fratres  peritos,  quibus  magister  ordinis  vel  prior  provin- 
cialis commiserit,  diligentur  fueiint  examinata."  (Constitutiones  Fratrum  Ordinis  Predicatorum 
S.  Diyminid,  dist.  2,  Cap.  XIIII.    De  Studentibus,  p.  49  cr^  51. ) 

t  Tlie  old  inscriptions  on  the  books  in  their  library  show  how  they  prized  them  :  for  in- 

"  Iste  liber  est  Sancti  Jacobi  Parisiensis  de  ordine  Predicatorum.  Quicumque  eum  ab  eadem 
ecclesia  alienaverit  aut  subriqueiit,  sive  titulum  istum  deleverit,  anathema  sit.     Ameu." 

t  The  fact  that  John  Romain  Colonua  (before  128S  composed  a  book,  De  Viris  lU-ustribus  Eth- 
nicis  et  Christianis,  shows  that  some  of  the  Dominicans  were  allowed  to  pick  "  les  fleurs  adulte- 
riuts  du  paganisme."    {Hist.  Litt.  XJX.,  392.) 
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reiice  the  Englishman — selected  the  Dominicans  of  S.  James  to 
assist  him  in  making  his  concordance  of  different  Bible  texts,  so 
that  the  work  became  knoAvn  as  the  "  Concordantia  Sancti 
JacoU."  *  A  little  later,  Eichard  de  Bury  speaks  of  the  immense 
activity  and  labours  of  these  men — "  Qui  diversorum  voluminum 
correct ionibus,  expositionibus,  tab^ilationibus,  ac  compilationibus 
indefessis  studiis  incumbebant.^^  f 

No  doubt,  the  great  results  which  flowed  from  the  Dominican 
labours  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  system  they  adopted.  A 
greater  portion  of  knowledge,  in  those  days,  entered  through  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  than  has  been  the  case  in  our  education.  In  the 
first  place,  the  lectures  were  given  in  large  halls.  In  the  middle, 
generally,  stood  the  chair  of  the  master,  with  another  seat  below, 
and  in  front  of  him,  for  the  bachelor,  who  was  going  through  his 
training.^  The  walls  of  the  lecture-room  were  often  covered  with 
inscriptions  from  the  Fathers,  or  from  Scripture — for  ijistance: 
"  Ama  scientiam  Scriphcrarum,  et  vitia  carnis  non  aniabis.  Qui 
addit  scientiam,  addit  dolorem.  Videte  ne  qtiis  vos  decipiat  per 
pliilompliiam,  secundum,  elementa  miuidi,  et  non  secundum 
^Christiwi — "  §  and  so  on.  Around  the  hall,  and  across  it,  benches 
were  placed  for  the  students.  If  there  Avas  not  room,  they  got  into 
the  hall  as  well  as  they  could,  and  sat  on  the  ground.  In  Paris, 
the  students  often  sat  on  the  straw  which  was  under  their  feet. 
There  were  no  writing-desks,  or  conveniences  for  putting  down 
the  lectures.  The  teaching  was  principally  done  by  question  and 
answer,  by  exposition,  repetition,  and  disputation.  Sometimes, 
the  professor's  chair  had  an  inscription  on  it,  to  keep  the  mind 
sober,  like  that  on  the  chair  of  Albert  the  Great — "  Timefe  Deum 
et  date  illi  honorem,  quia  venit  liora  judicij  ejus:" — though 
possibly  this  chair  may  be  of  later  date.||  Neither  the  master  nor 
his  assistant  used  a  book;  no  reading  was  allowed;  professors 
might  have  the  text,  perhaps,  before  them,  but  nothing  more; 
occasionally,  a  student  might,  with  permission,  take  a  few  notes ; 

*  A  T^poque  de  la  Revolution,  lo  mouastfere  des  Jacobins  couvrait  tout  I'espace  compris 
entre  les  rues  des  Coidiers.  Saint-Jacques  et  Sainte-Hyacintlie  ;  mais,  bien  que  la  bibliothfeque 
coniptftt  reellenient  alois  plus  de  cinq  cents  aus  d'existence,  elle  ne  possedait  encore  que  14,000 
volumes  iiupiim6s,  et  environs  250  mannsciits."     (Franklin.  Vol.  I., p.  195.) 

t  Plnlobiblion,  Cap.  VIU.    See  Franklin,  p.  192. 

t  "  A.  Ratisbonue,  dans  I'aile  d'un  b^timent  qui  faisait  autrefois  partie  du  couvent  des  freres 
pre.clieurs,  on  montie  uue  salle  qu'on  appelle  la  salle  Albertine,  et  oil,  paralt-il,  Albert  le  Graud 
aurait  solennellement  euseigne  la  tbeologie.  Dans  eette  salle  se  volt  uue  sorte  de  troue  en  bois 
sculpte,  avec  les  figures  de  saint  Vincent  Ferrier.  d' Albert  le  Graud  et  de  saint  Tliomas  gros- 
sierement  tracees  sur  les  planches  de  cbene."     (Vid.  D'Assailly,  p.  187.) 

§  See  Sighart's  Albertus  Magnus,  Sein  Leben  und  seiti  Wissenscha/t,  Kap.  V.,  p.  32,  note. 

II  The  following  shows  how  careful  the  Dominicans  were  to  keep  the  principles  of  religion 
before  the  minds  of  the  students: — ''  Les  collations,  d'aprfes  la  chrouique  de  Freres  Precheurs 
ecrite  par  Humbert  de  Romans,  fureut  introduites  dans  les  (5coles  de  Paris  par  le  second  gene- 
ral de  I'ord  re,  Jourdain  deSaxe;  '  Le  bieubereux  Jourdain,  ajjoute  Echard.  voyant  que  les 
etudiaats  u'eutendaient  la  parole  •sainte  que  le  matin,  et  que,  les  jours  f6ri(5s.  ils  passaient  le 
rcsitjj  de  leur  temps  i\  flftuer  (pro  libito  vagari),  obtint  qu'on  leur  fit  en  outre  ces  instructions  de 
8(iir«ditee  des  lors  collations.  Du  U\  vient  que  dans  la  plupart  des  recueils  des  Xllle  et  XlVe 
slecles,  cliaque  sermou  est  snivi  d'uue  collation.'  "     (De  La  Marche,  p.  212. ) 
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many,  especially  if  they  had  memory  and  parts,  would  commit  the 
lectures  to  writing  on  their  return  from  the  school.  Some  were 
able  to  take  down  almost  verbatim  the  lectures  of  the  masters. 
Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  *  medieval  students — at  all  events, 
students  of  the  thirteenth  century — made  use  of  a  kind  of  short- 
hand, which,  after  they  had  taken  down  the  master's  lecture,  they 
turned  into  the  littera  legihilis,  at  their  leisure.  Doctors  and 
masters  themselves,  were  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  writing  their 
Avorks  or  lectures  in  shorthand ;  and  their  admirers  or  disciples, 
who  knew  how  to  read  their  characters,  threw  their  compositions 
into  the  common  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Thus,  it 
appears,  S.  Thomas  wrote  his  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  as  well  as  his 
"  Exposition  on  Isaias."  f  Some  young  men,  in  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus,  are  spoken  of  as  excessively  ready  with  their 
smartness  in  taking  down  a  lecture.  J 

Then  the  bachelor  who  was  working  under  the  eye  of  a  master, 
had  to  teach  the  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  Aristotle,  or  the 
"Sentences  of  the  Lombard;"  and  to  take  the  students  through 
their  repetitions  and  disputations.  But  even  he  was  not  permitted 
to  have  a  book.  §  This,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the^ 
influence  of  the  schools.  The  power  of  an  individual  mind,  the 
moral  weight,  the  tone  and  inflection  of  voice,  the  glance  of  the 
eye — the  whole  bearing  of  the  professor,  if  he  be  a  superior  man, 
must,  of  a  necessity,  act  with  great  force  upon  the  mind  of  youth. 
It  makes  the  difference — so  well  understood,  and  so  philosophi- 
cally spoken  of,  by  some  mediseval  writers — between  dead  and 
living  words.  A  profound  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  what  was 
most  sought  after.  On  it,  rested  the  fabric  of  theological  knoAvl- 
edge.  It  was  carefully  explained  in  its  various  senses,  and  the 
love  of  the  marvellous,  tended  to  make  the  allegorical  method  of 
interpretation — by  which  men  seemed  to  sink  into  the  mysteries 


*  For  instance,  see  H?rodotus,  Lib.  II.,  c.  26.  Again:  "Quod  ad  te  de  decern  legatis  sciipsi, 
parum  iutellexisti  quid  6ia  geyEloi'  (siguis)  scvipseiaiu.     {Ad  Atticuvi  Epis.,  XXXII.) 

t  At  the  end  of  an  autograph  MS.  of  the  Contra  Gentiles  we  find  these  -words:— Li  gen  tur 
omues  (i.  e.,  the  pages)  sicut  staut  in  ista  cliarta,  et  procuretur  aliquis,  si  inveniri  possit,  qui 
sciret  legere  istam  litterani,  quia  est  de  littera  fratris  Thonise."  Again  in  a  MS.  of  the  Lauren- 
tian  Library  at  Florence:—"  Et  sic  terniiuatur  sententia  et  expositio  ad  litterani  super  Isaiani, 
secundum  hatrera  Thomani  de  Aquino;  quam  transtulit  aA.  Litter  am  legibilem,  curacoinplemeuto 
auctoritatuin,  frater  Jacobinus  Astensis  de  Provincia  Lombardisa,  tunc  temporis  in  studio  gene- 
ral! Neapolitano." 

t  In  the  time  of  Albert  there  were  those  who  "  leotiones  siias,  summo  studio  prius  coniposi- 
tas,  menioriter  proferbant,  ac  ea  ratione  qua  serniones  dicuntur,  quasi  uullus  scripto  exeiperet ; 
qnas  taraen  quidam  auditorum  celeri  ad  scribendum  manu  pollentes  excipiebaut,  qme  dice- 
bantur  reportataa.  vel  reportationes,  qnas  pliires  a  nie  visfe  suut  inter  Codices  MS.  Sorbonie." 
(P.  P.    Quetif  et  Echard,  Sa-iptores  Ordinis.  FF.  PP..  II.,  p.  163.) 

?  It  is  not  oue  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  day,  that  there  is  much  less  opportunity, 
in  the  schools,  for  practising  accuracy  of  expicssion,  aud  for  learning  it  from  able  men,  than 
was  the  case  in  the  middle  ages?  What  is  more  conducive  to  retaining  knowledge,  and  learn- 
ing how  to  make  use  of  it,  than  the  practice  of  frequent  expositions,  trusting  the  memory  and 
not  the  book,  and  exercising  tlie  readiness  of  the  mind  in  improvising  language,  that  will  ac- 
curately convey  the  results  of  careful  thought.  To  train  the  mind,  is  useful  to  a  man ;  to 
train  tlie  tongue,  is  useful  to  his  neighbour.  A  man,  or  at  least  a  student,  does  not  know  for 
certain  that  he  has  mastered  a  subject  tiU  he  has  either  written  upou  it,  or  spoken  on  it. 
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of  God — the  most  common  and  most  esteemed.  Some  young  men 
were  kept  exclusively  to  this,  and  were  denominated  " Bihlici" 
The  middle  age  was  one  of  great  simplicity.  Men  oftentimes 
studied  the  Scriptures  for  years,  and  nothing  else,  with  great 
energy  and  earnestness.  The  "  Sentences  of  the  Lombard  "  were 
also  expounded  viva  voce  from  the  chair,  and  this  went  on  for 
several  years,  the  students  going  by  the  name  of  the  "  Sententiarii."  * 
The  abandonment  of  Paris,  by  the  students  and  professors,  in 
1229,  left  all  the  professorial  chairs  completely  empty.  William 
of  Auvergne  began  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  study  of  theology 
would  come  to  an  end  altogether.  It  would  be  better,  he  thought, 
to  give  a  chair  of  divinity  to  the  Dominicaus,  than  to  have  none 
at  all.  So  he  invited  the  brother  of  S.  James  to  fill  that  honour- 
able post.  Having  some  exceedingly  able  men  amongst  them,  the 
Order  closed  with  the  oflFer.  When  the  students  and  professors 
returned  to  Paris,  they  found  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  in  the 
theological  chair.  The  friars  continued  lecturing,  and  even 
possessed  themselves  of  another  chair  (1230),  to  the  great  disgust 
and  envy  of  the  members  of  the  University.  The  secular  elements 
came  to  an  agreement  amongst  themselves,  that  no  religious  com- 
munity should  have  more  than  one  chair  in  the  University.  The 
Dominicans  would  by  no  means  consent  to  carry  this  resolution 
into  effect.  For  several  years,  they  had  been  in  quiet  possession 
of  these  chairs,  and  no  opposition  had  been  made  to  them ;  and, 
since  they  had  right  on  their  side,  and  taught  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, they  did  not  intend  to  move,  simply  to  satisfy  the  spitefulness 
of  party  feeling.  They  were  left,  for  the  time,  alone.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  a  contention  which  will  be  touched  upon,  that  they 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  University. 

*  "  En  passant,  dii  livre  des  Sentences  de  Pierre  Lombard,  sorte  de  recuell  jadis  fameux,  des 
opinions  des  Pferes  de  I'Eglise  sur  mille  questions  quodlibe'tiques;  snr  les  verites  de  rlognia  on  de 
tradition,  on  pliit6t  sovte  de  tremplin  Indefiuinient  elastique  sur  lequelne  recula  devant  aiicua 
6talase  d'equllibre  p6rilleuxet  de  souplesse  la  brillauta  ecole  des  theoriques."  (D'Assaillv,  J>. 
189,  190.) 
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PAKT  II. 
Had  the  philosophies  and  theologies  of  the  Arabians  remained 
in  Arabia,  or  been  confined  to  Spain,  there  would  have  been  no 
call  to,  treat  of  them  in  this  volume.  But  that  terrible  intellectual 
pestilence  which  came  out  of  India  and  Egypt — which  was  partly 
imported  from  Greece,  which  was  rampant  in  Bagdad,  Mecca,  and 
Damascus — was  carried  from  Spain,  to  France  and  Italy.*  Those 
learned  men,  who,  with  such  ardour,  hurried  off  to  Moorish  acade- 
mies, Jewish  colleges,  and  Spanish  universities,  instead  of  taking 
home  a  new  illumination  of  the  human  mind,  carried  back  with 
them,  in  reality,  an  infection  which  was  to  taint  with  its  deadly 
poison  the  highest  seats  of  learning  in  Italy  and  France.  The 
Arabs  seem  to  have  invaded,  a.nd  almost  taken  possession  of  the 
schools  of  Pa.ris.  The  practices  of  dialectical  fence,  and  the  over- 
Aveening  yearning  after  natural  science,  made  men  abandon  the 
more  serious  studies  of  theology,  and  they  became  so  blasted  with 
intellectual  conceit,  that,  if  what  we  read  be  true,  not  only  the 
judgments  of  the  Holy  See,  but  the  anger  of  God  himself,  visited 
some  of  the  professors  with  terrible  severity.  The  startling  history 
given  by  Bulasus,  of  Simon  of  Tourntiy,  and  his  disciple  Silo,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  repetition. f  Then,  when  the  Glosses 
of  such  men  as  Theophrastus,  Aphrodisius,  aud  Philoponus,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools — full  of  all  manner 

*  "  Man  sielit  mit  Staiinen.  wie  liocli  diese  Strorauug,  iunerhalb  der  christlicheu  Schiile 
selber  stiion  aiigewacliseu  war;  neben  deni  Gewimniel  von  religioseu  Secten,  welche  ein  niit 
Li'biv  inirl  Veifassuug  der  lierrscbendeii  Kirche  sclilechtliiii  uuvertriiglicbes  Ideal  der  Christ- 
liflikeit  V  erfolgten  mid  die  ausserste  Machtanstreuguug  der  Kirche  notliig  machteu,  erbob 
iniiiitten  der  von  der  Kirche  gegriiudeten  undiiberwacliteu  Schule  der  uuverlioh^nste  Unglanbe 
sein  Haupt,  und  sand  in  den  zuihrer  Vertretuug  berufeneu  Le.lirern  seine  Schutzreduer  und  Ver- 
theidiger.  Und  wie  iniierhalbder  Schule,  so  sah  esauch  ausserhalb  derselben  ira  Leben  aus  ;  der 
Zusaninienstoss  der  christlichen  nod  arabisclieu  Cultnr,  die  dnrch  die  vielseitige  Begegnung 
nud  Beri'ihrnng  der  drel  Religionen,  Christi,  Mosis  und  Muhamed's,  wachgerufeuen  Regnugen 
eiiies  Inditt'erentisnins,  dersich  iu  vergleichender  Betracbtung  iiber  alle  drei  Religionen  zug- 
leieh  zn  stellen  versucht  fiihlte,  das  Gefiihl  des  Drucks  und  unwlllkiirlichen  Widerstrebens, 
welches  minder  froninie  Geuuither  angesichts  der  noch  inimer  mit  iniposanter  Majestat  allge- 
bietciideii  Kirche  empfanden,  die  bei  den  t'ortwiihienden  Kainpfeu  der  Kirche  mit  dem  Kaiser- 
tlnun  stits  wacli  erhaltenen  politischen  Leideuschaften  der  Giiibelliueupartei  niachen  aolclie 
Erscluiuuugen  und  Manifestationen  des  Uuglaubens  nud  Weltsmnes,  wie  sie  im  dreizehnten 
Jahrhnudert  zu  linden,  vollkommen  erkliirlich."     (Werner,  B.  1.,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  570,  571.) 

t  These  ai'e  the  words  made  use  of  by  Simon,  according  to  Mathewof  Paris,  Ann.  1201,  p. 
206: — '•  0  Jesule,  Jesule,  quantum  in  hac  questione  conflrmavi  legem  tnam  et  exaltava:  profecto 
si  mallgnando  et  adversando  vellem,  fortioribus  rationibus  et  argumeutis  scirem  illaui  iufir- 
luare,  vel  diprinieudo  improbare." 

(220) 
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of  detestable  philosophy,  and  yet,  somehow,  by  a  certain  charm, 
recommending  themselves  to  their  eager  intellects,  a  new  peril 
made  itself  evident.  Aristotle  was  dangerous  enough,  when 
rightly  understood ;  but  Aristotle,  tinged  with  the  fatal  doctrines 
of  Eastern  superstition — with  the  pantheism,  mysticism.  Gnosti- 
cism, and  materialism  of  Arabia,  was  more  than  a  danger — it  was, 
absolutely,  in  many  cases,  a  destruction.  The  blasphemous  teach- 
ings of  the  Eastern  mind,  appear  to  have  had  a  certain  unaccoun! 
able  attraction  for  the  professors,  and  the  students.  Theology  was 
neglected ;  intellectual  excitement  became  the  order  of  the  day ; 
men  in  high  place  gave  a  cry  of  warning.  The  Pope  Gregory  IX., 
himself,  declared  that  his  soul  was  tilled  with  bitterness  in  con- 
templating such  a  state  of  things.*  Curiosity,  vanity,  love  of 
mere  physical  science,  absorbed  men's  hearts  and  minds,  f  It  was 
but  a  natural  consequence  that,  when  the  queen  of  sciences  was 
put  on  one  side  to  gratify  the  greed  of  novelty,  men  would  rise  up, 
and  boldly  tread  under  foot,  what  others  secretly  contemned. 
Blasphemous  tenets  were  taught  scientifically  from  the  chairs. 
Amalric  of  Bena,  a  professor  of  logic  and  theology  (1205),  fear- 
lessly taught,  in  his  public  place,  that  human  nature  could  be 
identified  with  the  Divinity;  that  the  Eternal  Father  became  in- 
carnate in  Abraham;  the  Eternal  Son  in  Mary;  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  us;  and  that  all  things,  in  reality,  are  one;  because  all 
things,  in  reality,  are  God. J  Nor  was  he  alone.  David  of  Dinanto 
taught,  as  his  first  principle,  "  Quod  onuiia  sunt  Deiis" — that  God 
is  the  primary  substance  of  everything.  If  such  teachings  as 
these  were  to  continue,  the  Christianity  of  thousands  of  young 
minds  would  be  thrown  into  fearful  jeopardy.  The  high  authority 
of  the  Church  had  to  interfere.  David  was  condemned  at  the 
Synod  of  Paris  (1209).  The  same  Synod  commanded  the  bones 
of  Amalric  to  be  dug  np,  and  to  be  buried  in  unconsecrated 
ground — ten  of  his  disciptles  were  burnt  alive,  and  others  con- 


*  "  Tacti  dolove  cordis  intrinseous  araaritudine  repleti  sumus  absynthii,  qiiod  sicut  auribus 
est  uostris  iutiinatuni.  quidani  ap'nd  vos  spiiitu  vanitatis  iituter  distenti  posltos  a  patribiis  tor, 
ininos  profana  transferre  satagunt  uovitate,  coelestis  pagiuae  iutellectura  S.  S.  Patriim  stiidiis- 
certis  terniiuis  liraitatse,  quos  transs;redi  uon  solum  est  termevaiiiiin  sed  profaimiu  ad  doctii- 
uain  plnlosophorum  naturaliuui  iucUiiaudo.  ad  osteutatiouem  seieutiaa,  noti  profectum  aiidito- 
rum.  ut  sic  videantur  non  Tlieodidacti  sen  Theologi,  sed  potius  Theophauti."  (Bull.,  Gi-eg.  IX., 
An.  1228.     BuliEUS,  III.,  p.  657.) 

t  SeeiVIetoJo?.  of  John  of  Salisburv,  Lih.  J.,  Gap.  lit.  p.  828:  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  8G2;  Cap. 
VIIL.p.  8b"5.  Also,  see  Polycraticus,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  VTI.,  i?.  649 ;  Cap.  XIV..  p.  670.  Stephau. 
Epis.  Tornacensis  ^200;  in  Epist.  251 .  ad  Ccelestiimm,  III.,  says  :—  "  Lapsa  sunt  apud  nos  in  coufi 
siiinis  ofQciuam  sacrarum  studia  literarum,  dum  et  discipuli  solis  uovitatibus  applaudunt,  ei 
magistri  gloiiie  potius  Invigilaut  quam  doctriuse  :  novas  receutesque  sumniulas  et  corameiitaria 
nrniantia  super  theologia  passim  conscribunt,  quibus  auditores  suoa  deraulceant,  detiueant,  de- 
cipiaut,  quasi  noudum  suffecerint  sanctorum  opuscula  Patrum,  quos  eodem  Spiritu  sacram 
Sciipturam  legimus  exposuisse,  quo  earn  composuisse  credimus  Apostolos  et  Proplietas.  Dis- 
pntatur  pfiblice  contra  sacras  constitutiones  de  iuconiprehensibili  Deitate,  de  iucarnatioue 
Verbi  Dei  Verbosa  caro  et  senguls  irreverenter  litigat;  individua  Trinitas  iu  triviis  secatur  et 
discerpitur:  ut  tot  jam  sint  errores  quot  doctores,  tot  scaudala  quot  aiiditoria,  tot  blaspliemice 
quot  platefB."     (See  Gieseler,  Vol.  III.,  p.  295.) 

t  See  Kronlein  Amalrich  von  Bena  und  David  von  Dinonto  :  Theologische  Studien  and  Kriiiken, 
1847, /..p.  288.  « 
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demned  to  prison  for  life* — whilst  Aristotle's  books  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  comments  on  them,  were  forbidden.  But 
even  this  did  not  check  the  virulence  of  the  poison.  The  East 
had  entered,  not  only  into  Aristotle's  natural  speculations,  but 
into  his  metaphysics.  Robert  Cour9on,  the  Papal  Legate,  in  1215, 
had  sufficient  grounds  for  forbidding  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics 
to  be  read,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Mauritius  Hispanus — whom 
some  say  was  no  less  a  man  than  Averroes.f  But  the  tradition  of 
a  false  principle  clings  to  a  school,  and  blinds  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors. The  faculty  of  arts  seems  to  have  been  most  damaged. 
Albertus  Magnus,  though  at  this  period  a  feeble  old  man,  had  to 
write  his  '■'■  Liher  Determinativus  Adversns  Parisienses.  The 
schools  were  in  great  peril.  Not  only  blasphemous  and  false 
doctrines  were  maintained  publicly,  but  the  articles  of  Christian 
faith  were  discussed,  proved  faulty,  and  rejected  with  scorn,  and, 
in  their  place,  the  rankest  and  crudest  forms  of  pantheism  were 
professed.  In  many  private  schools,  heresy  was  freely  circulated. 
S.  Thomas  says  that,  in  his  time,  some  taught  that  the  intellectus 
agens  wa,s  nothing  less  than  God  Himself;  and  that  followers  of 
Averroes  lectured  in  the  public  schools — which  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  that  Christianity  was  shovelled  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
hideous  blasphemies  of  Eastern  dreamers  were  set  up  in  place  of 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.J  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
the  state  of  Paris  could  have  been  so  bad.  For  a  man  to  teach  ex 
professo  in  an  university  city,  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  in  the 
ages  of  faith,  the  most  revolting  tenets  of  the  East,  is  something 
that  is  difficult,  all  at  once,  to  realize.  Amongst  other  theses, 
these  were  maintained:  that  the  will  is  not  free;  that  there  is  but 
one  intellect  for  all  men ;  that  all  lower  thinas  are  under  the 


*  "  DampnaTit  (Iniiocentius  III.)  amarlricum  canionenseni  cnm  sua  doctrina,  sicut  liabetur 
in  decretali.  Danipuanius,  qui  anialiicus  asseruit  ydeas  qua-,  sunt  in  mcinte  Diviua  et  creari  et 
creaie,  cum  secundum  beatum  augustiuuiu  niliiluisi  eternuui  atque  inconmiutabile  sit  iniueuto 
diviua.  Dixit  etiam  quud  ideo  fiuis  omuium  dicitur  Ucus,  quia  umuia  leversura  sunt  in  euni, 
lit  iu  Deo  iminutabiliter  quiescant,  et  uuum  iiidividuum  atque  iuconimutabile,  in  eo  mauebunt. 
Dixit  eniiu  Deum  essentiam  omnium  cieaturaiuni  etes.se  omnium.  Dixit  etiam  quod  in  cari- 
tate  coustitntis  nullum  peccatum  imputabatur.  Unde  sub  tali  spe  pietatis  seq>iaces  ejus  omnem 
tuipitudiuem  libeie  couiniittebant.  Asseruit  etiam  quod  si  homo  uon  pecasset  in  duplicem 
sexum  perditus  nou  fuisset,  nee  generasset,  sed  eo  iu  quo  augeli  niultiplicati  sunt,  multiplicati 
fuissent  et  liomines,  et  quod  post  resuiTectionem,  ntuique  sexus  adjuuabitur  sicut  ut  asserit 
ut  fiiit  prius  in  cveatioue,  et  talem  dixit  clivistnm  fuisse  postiesurrectionem,  qui  omnes  errores 
iuveuiuutur  iu  libio.  qui  intytulatur,  peiypliysion.  qui  pouitur  inter  alios  libros  perysios  damp- 
natos,  et  dicitur  liber  amalrici  qui  amalricus  combustus  liiit  perysius  cum  sequacibus  suis." 
(Maitiuus  Polonus,  Vod.  Scec.  XIII.     Peplenus  evulg.  a  P.  Klimes,  Frag.,  p.  145.) 

t  "  D'ailleurs"  says  De  La  Maiclie,  "  s'il  y  a  des  fauatiques  d'Aristote,  les  censures  ecclesi- 
astiques  ne  sont  pas  le  seul  remede  employ^  pour  refroidir  leur  belle  passion:  atiu  de  montrer 
I'impuissance  de  la  science  liumaine  r6duite  Ji  elle-meme,  on  peint  son  repr^seutaut  le  plus 
jlhistre  mout(S  comme  une  bfete  de  somnie  par  la  femme  d'Alexaiuire.  Le  ciseau  comme  la  pa- 
role reproduit  cette  scene  legeudaire,  et  la  populaiit6  de  I'anecdote  au  moyen-Age  semble  une 
raillerie  de  I'enthousiasme  des  scolastiques."     {p.  434.) 

t  Lecky,  speaking  of  tbe  influence  of  Averroes,  says: — "Among  tlie  Maliominedans,  the 
panic  was  so  great,  that  tbe  theologians  pi'ououuced  logic  and  pliilosophy  to  be  tbe  two  great 
enemies  of  their  profession,  and  ordered  all  books  on  those  dangerous  subjects  to  be  burut. 
Among  the  Christians,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  devoted  his  genius  to  the  controversy,  and  for  two 
or  three  centuries,  most  of  his  great  works  in  Christendom  bore  some  marks  of  Averroes    . 

The  tiirce  principal  figures  in  Orgagna's  picture  of  Hell,  iu  the  Campo  Santo,  at 
Pisa,  are  Mahomet,  Antichrist,  and  Averroes."    Uiiiie  of  nationalism,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  53,  ed.  2.) 
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necessary  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  that  the  world  is 
eternal ;  that  there  never  was  a  first  man ;  that  God  cannot  be- 
stow immortality;  that  the  soul  corrupts;  that  God  does  not 
know  individual  things ;  that  the  acts  of  man  are  not  governed 
by  a  Divine  providence — and  many  others,  equally  startling* 
William  of  Auvergne  was  bound  to  censure  a  string  of  proposi- 
tions, which  were  taken  from  the  worst  Arabic  commentators  on 
Aristotle,  or  from  that  deadly  book,  "i>e  Causis,"  which  had  so 
baneful  an  influence  in  the  middle  ages.  Shortly  after  this,  a 
strict  decree  was  issued,  to  prevent  discussion  of  points  of  doctrine 
and  philosophy  amongst  the  Artists,  but  without  much  effect,  to 
judge  from  propositions  taught  but  shortly  afterwards — for  in- 
stance ;  that  the  teachings  of  theologians  are  founded  on  fables ; 
that  the  philosopher  is  the  only  wise  man  of  this  world ;  that 
there  is  no  more  excellent  state  than  to  be  called  a  philosopher ; 
that  continency  is  not  necessarily  a  virtue;  that  the  world  is 
eternal;  that  a  future  resurrection  is  not  to  be  believed  in  by  a 
philosopher,  because  it  cannot  be  investigated  by  reason;  and 
many  more  propositions,  equally  false  and  destructive.f  Nor  were 
these  deadly  heresies  confined  to  Paris.  Being  the  centre  of 
learning,  it  is  but  natural  that  its  teachings  should  have  exerted 
their  influence  throughout  civilized  Europe.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Arabs,  and  the  heresies  springing  from  them,  had  to  be  com- 
bated in  Ireland,  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  In  England,  the 
pantheistic  bias  of  the  East  is  clearly  evident  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Franciscans  at  Oxford,  regarding  the  human^soul. 

*  "  Quod  iutellectus  hoir.inum  est  unus  et  idem  numero.— Quod  voluntas  liominis  ex  neces- 
sitate et  elegit.— Quod  omnia,  quos  in  iuferioribus  aguntur,  snbsunt  uecessitati  corporum  coeles- 
tium. — Quod  niundus  est  seternus.  Quod  nunquam  luit  primus  liomo. — Quod  anima,  qure  est 
forma  corporis,  secundum  quod  lionio,  corrumpitur  corrupto  corpore. — Quod  anima  separata 
post  mortem  non  patitur  ab  igne  corporeo. — Quod  liberum  arbitrium  est  potentia  passiva.  non 
activa :  et  quod  necessitate  liiovetur  ad  appetibili. — Quod  fieus  non  cognoscit  siugularia. — Quod 
Deus  uon  cognoscit  aliud  a  se. — Quod  liumaui  actus  nou  reguntur  proyiduntia  diviua. — Quod 
Dens  non  potest  dare  immortalitatem  vel  incorruptiouem  rei  corruptibili  vel  mortali." 

t"  Quod  Dens  non  potest  facere  plures  aninias  in  numero. — Quod  Beus  nunquam  plures 
creavit  iutelligentias  quam  niodo  creat.— Si  non  esset  sensus,  forte  iutellectus  nou  distingiie- 
ret  inter  Socratem  et  Platouem  licet  distingueret  inter  hominem  et  asinnm.— Quod 
intelligentia,  animus  vel  anima  separata,  nusquara  est.— Quia  intelligeutise  non  babeut 
materiam,  Deus  non  posset  plures  ejusdem  specie!  facere. — Quod  iutellectus  est  unus 
nuraero  omnium,  licet  omnino  separetnr  a  corpore  hoc,  nou  tamen  ab  omui. — Quod 
niotus  coeli  suut  propter  auimam  intellectivam. — Anima  separata  uon  est  alterabilis  secundum 
pbilosopbiara,  licet  secundum  lidem  alteretur. — Quod  scientia  magistri  et  discipuli  est  una  nu- 
mero.— Quod  iutellectus  agens  uon  est  forma  corporis  liumani. — Quod  inconveniens  est  pouere 
aliqnos  iutellectus  nobiliores  aliis;  quia  cum  ilia  diversitas  non  possit  esse  a  parte  corijorura, 
oportet  ut  sit  a  parte  intelligentiarnin. — Quod  non  fuit  primus  homo  nee  ultimiis  erit. — Quod 
niuudus  est  ieternus. — Quod  impossibile  est  solvere  rationes  philosopbi  de  ffiteruitate  mundi. — 
Quod  naturalis  pbilosoplius  sinipliciter  debet  uegare  mundi  novitatem,  quia  iiititur  causis  et 
ratiouibus  naturalibus ;  fidelis  autem  potest  negare  mundi  leternitatem,  quia  nititur  causis  su- 
prauaturalibus. — Quod  creatio  nou  est  possibilis,  quamvis  coatiarium  nou  sit  tenendum  secun- 
dum fideui. — Quod  corpora  coelestia  moventiir  principio  extrinseco,  quod  est  anima. — Quod  nou 
coutingit  corpus  corruptum  redire  unum  numero,  nee  idem  uuniero  resurget. — Quod  resurrec- 
tio  futura  non  debet  credi  a  pbilosopho,  quia  impossibilis  eat  investigari  per  rationeni. — Quod 
nihil  plus  scitur  propter  scire  theologiam. — Quod  sermones  theologi  sunt  fundati  in  fabulis. — 
Quod  fabulae  et  falsa  sunt  In  lege  Christiana,  sicut  et  in  aliis.— Quod  lex  Christiana  impedit  ad- 
dicere. — Quod  sapientes  mundi  suut  pliilosophi  tautum.  —Quod  uon  est  excellentior  status 
quam  vacare  pbilosopliiae. — Quod  uon  est  cnrandum  de  fide,  si  dicatur  aliqnid  esse  hiereticura. 
— Peccata  contra  naturum,  utpote  abusns  iu  coitu,  licet  sint  contra  naturam  speciei,  non  tameu 
contra  naturam  iudividui. — Simplex  fornicatio,  utpote  soluti  cum  soluti,  uon  est  peecatuni. — 
Contiueutia  uou  est  esseutialiter  virtus. — Perfecta  abstinentia  ab  actu  carnis  corrunipit  virtu- 
tem  et  speoiem. — Pauper  iu  fortunis  non  potest  agere  iu  moralibus,  &,c,"  (Vid.  Butous,  ///.,  p. 
433,434-671.)  • 
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Eobert  Kilwardby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  condemned  a  set  of 
propositions,  which  had  had  the  run  of  Oxford — similar  to  those 
which  were  branded  by  authority  at  Paris  (1277).  Avicenna 
seems  to  have  had  great  influence  on  some  of  the  theologians  of 
S.  Francis.  Eoger  Bacon  declares  that  it  was  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Oxford  schools,  that  the  active  intellect  exists 
separate  from  the  soul  of  man ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  gener- 
ally held,  that  the  active  intellect  was,  in  reality,  identical  with 
God.*  William,  Bishop  of  Paris — he  maintains — publicly  declared 
before  the  University  of  Paris — and  was  supported  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Robert  of  Lincoln,  and  Adam  of  Marisco — that 
the  active  intellect  could  not  be  a  portion  of  the  soul.  Marisco, 
on  being  asked — "  What,  then,  is  the  active  intellect  ?"  replied, 
"  The  chariot  of  Elias,"  meaning  either  God  or  an  angeLf 

So  corrupted  had  the  University  become  at  one  period,  that  it 
limited  the  number  of  its  doctors  in  theology  to  eight.  The  in- 
fection spread,  from  the  learned  and  the  students,  amongst  the 
general  population.  Several  fanatics  of  low  rank  had  to  be  burnt, 
because  they  went  about  protesting  that  the  most  depraved  oi 
mankind  had  an  equal  chance  of  salvation  with  S.  Peter  and  S. 
Paul,  on  the  principle  that,  since  the  intelligence  of  mankind  was 
one,  all  mankind  would  be  "where  that  one  universal  intelligence 
was:  and  hence  good  and  bad  would  live  an  equal  life.  E^■en 
ecclesiastics — ribald  clerks,  with  tonsure,  and  priest's  habit- 
scoured  the  country,  and  travelled  about  amongst  country  towns 
and  villages,  proclaiming  to  the  ignorant  people,  that  all  souls 

"  "  Baco  evgelit  sicli  im  Lobe  der  araWsclien  Peripatetiker ;  Avicenna  sei  der  Erste  gewesen, 
der  iiber  die  Aiistotelisclie  Pliilosopliie  wieder  Liclit  verbreitet  habe  ;  der  Grosste  iiach  ihm  sei 
Averroes.  Die  Averroistisclie  Pliilosopliie,  aiifaiigs  wider  Gebiihr  mibeaclitet  utid  veruacli- 
iassiget  jielaiige  iiunnielir  bei  deu  Eiiisiclitsvolleu  zu  allgemeiuer  Aneikennung,  obwol  sie  in 
eiiizelnen  Pmieteu  zu  beiiiangelu  uudiu  andereu  zu  ergahzeu  sei.  Die  Berufung  Baco's  auf  Eo- 
bert vou  Lincoln  liatte  allerdiugs  selir  guteu  Gruiid,  es  gab  zur  Zeit  keiuen  eutscliiedeneren 
Realisteu  als  Robert.  Dass  or  aber  audi  den  allerdings  selir  realistiscb  gesiiinten  VVillielm  vou 
Auvergne  zu  seiueiu  Meiauugsgeiiosseu  niachen  woUte,  berulite  auf  einem  augeusclieiuliclien 
Missverstandniss."     ( Werner,  Cap.  J-',  p.  569.) 

The  following,  from  Buliens,  is  sufficiently  significant:—"  In  eodeni  concilio  (1270)  decretem 
est,  utmouereiitur  Recior  Universitatis  et  Prociiiatores  Facultatis  Artiuni,  lie  paterentur  in 
scholis  pliilosopliicis  agitari  res  fidei,  ue  irabecilHoribus  adolescentuin  aniiuis  ratio  dubitandi 
de  ni.vsteriis  iuscriitabilibus  iustillaretur.  Quaniobreni  sepius  ob  earn  rem  congregata  Facultas 
taudem  statuto  niemoiabili,  quod  auno  sequeuti  edidit,  voluit  ouinesprofessoresa  suo  consortio 
et  ordine  resecari,  qui  contra  siatuta  peccareut.     (III.,  p.  397 ;   Cf. ,  Werner,  p.  568.) 

t  "  The  luadiaeval  schools,"  savs  Dr.  Newman,  "  were  the  arena  of  as  critical  a  struggle  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  as  Christianity  has  ever  endured ;  and  the  philosophy,  which  bears 
their  name,  carried  its  supremacy  by  means  of  a  (succession  of  victories  in  the  cause  of  the 
Church.  Scarcely  had  universities  risen  into  popularity,  when  tliey  were  found  to  be  infected 
with  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  forms  of  unbelief,  and  the  heresies  of  the  East,  germinated  in 
the  West  of  Europe,  and  in  Catholic  lecture-rooms,  with  a  mysterious  vigor  upon  which  history 
throws  no  light.  The  questions  agitated  were  asdeepas  any  in  theology;  the  being  and  essence 
of  tlie  Almighty  were  the  main  subjects  of  the  disputation,  and  Aristotle  was  introduced  to  the 
ecclesiastical  youth  as  a  teacher  of  Pantheism.  Saracenic  expositions  of  the  great  philosopher 
were  in  vogue,  and  when  a  fresh  treatise  was  imported  from  Constantinople,  the  curious  and 
impatient  student  threw  himself  upon  it,  regardless  of  the  Church's  warnings,  and  reckless  of 
the  effect  upon  his  own  mind.  The  acutest  intellects  became  sceptics  and  misbelievers;  and 
the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  Ca;sar  p'rederick  the  Second,  to  say  nothing  of  our 
miserable  King  Jobii,  had  the  reputation  of  meditating  a  profession  of  Mahonimedani,sTn.  It  is 
said,  that  in  the  community  at  large,  men  had  a  vague  suspicion  and  mistrust  of  each  other  a 
belief  in  Revelation.  A  secret  society  was  discovered  in  the  universities  of  Lombardy,  Tuscany 
and  France,  organized  for  the  propagation  of  infidel  opinions  :  it  was  bound  together  by  oaths, 
and  sent  its  missionaries  among  the  people  in  the  disguise  of  pedlars  and  vagrants."  (Lectures 
on  University  Subjects,  p.  229-300. )  , 
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were  merged  in  one,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  a  delusion  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  future  reward  or  punishment.  Though  S. 
Thomas  turned  the  tide,  it  was  not  till  long  after  his  time,  that 
these  phantasms  were  thoroughly  destroyed.* 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  University  of  Paris — whose 
vocation  it  was  to  teach  the  world — was  deeply  tainted  with  the 
most  frightful  intellectual  corruption,  and  that  the  plague,  which 
had  been  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  had  seized  upon  the 
centre  from  "which  radiated  the  light  of  science,  sacred  and  pro- 
fane. It  Avas  not  a  mere  surface  attack,  or  passing  epidemic,  but 
a  deep-seated  corruption  that  had  taken  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  had  to  be  met,  combated,  and  overcome.  Islam,  and 
Christ,  could  not  live  together  in  harmony,  for  Christ  must  reign, 
or  the  moral  and  intellectual  degredation  which  springs  from  a 
false  philosophy,  must  eat  out  the  heart  and  intellect  of  men. 

What  added  to  the  excitement  of  this  period,  was,  the  influence 
of  the  world  of  spirits  upon  the  imagination.f  This  is  not  the 
place  for  speaking  about  the  truth  of  those  marvels.  True  or 
false,  the  present  point  is,  that  they  were  believed  in,  and  had  all 
the  effects,  at  all  events,  of  reality — for  instance:  a  recluse,  at 
Bonn,  saw  a  light  through  a  chink  in  her  cell,  which  looked  over 
a  churchyard;  she  went  to  the  window,  and  perceived  a  woman, 
surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  glory,  hovering  over  a  grave,  and  heard 
a  voice  saying — "  This  is  the  Mother  of  Christ,  come  to  take  away 
the  martyr."  We  read  of  people  seen  in  the  air,  writing  by  some 
celestial  light.  Thomas  of  Cantimpre  saw,  in  1246,  just  before  S. 
Louis  started  for  the  crusades,  a  luminous  cross,  eight  cubits  long, 
standing  in  the  air.  William  of  Auvergne  heard  distinctly,  voices, 
weeping  and  sobbing,  when  his  sister  died.  John  of  Salisbury 
relates  how,  when  a  boy,  a  magician  tried  to  use  him  as  an  instru- 
ment of  his  dark  art.  When  Robert  of  Lincoln  died  (1253),  the 
Bishop  of  London  heard  sounds  like  the  deep  toll  of  some  super- 
human bell,  and  some  friars,  who  were  journeying  that  night, 
heard  in  the  air  the  harmonious  sounds  of  bells.  Innocent  III., 
seems  to  prophesy  his  own  demise,  in  his  allocution,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lateran  Council.  Balls  of  fire,  chalices  surmounted 
by  Hosts,   half-moons,    stars,   aerial    crucifixes,   all  manner  of 

*  The  General  Council  of  Vienna  in  1311,  and  the  General  Council  of  Lateran  (V.)  as  late  as 
1513,  had  to  condemn  the  opinion,  that  all  men  together  have  hut  one  soul. 

See  Bull  of  Leo  X.,  read  during  tlie  fourth  session  of  Lateran  :— '  Reprohamus  onines  asse- 
rentes  auiraaui  iutellectivam  mortalem  esse  autunicam  in  cunctis  hominibus,  et  hsec  in  dubium 
vertentus."     (See  Michaud,  Ouillaume  de  Champeaux,  p,  203.) 

t  No  doubt,  ignorance  and  superstition  did  their  part :— "  L'abus  dans  la  v6n6ration  des  re- 
liqnes,"  says  Fleury,  "  d^genera  en  superstition  ;  mais  I'ignorance  du  moyen  ^ge  en  attira  de 
plus  raauifestes;  comnie  cette  divination  mommiSe  le  sort  des  Saints,  dont  Gregoire  de  Tours 
rapporte  taut  d'e.vemples,  et  avec  un  s^rieux  h  persuader  qu'il  y  croyoit;  comme  ces  ^preuves, 
nommees  le  jugetuent  de  Dieu,  soit  parl'eau,  soitpar  lefeu,  soit'par  le  combat  singulier,  qu'Ago- 
bard  coudamnoit  si  fortement,  mais  qu'Hincraar  soutenoit,  et  qui  furent  en  usage  si  long-teraps ; 
comme  I'astrologie  h  laquelle  on  voit  qu'ils  croyoieut,  principalement  aux  effets  des  eclipses  et 
des  comfetes."     (Fleury,  Troisieme  Discours  sur  V Hist.  Eccl.,p.  91.) 
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strange  sights,  and  awful  interpositions,  were  continually  spoken 
of.  The  Magmim  Sjjeculum  is  full  of  them ;  Matthew  of  Paris, 
John  of  Salisbury,  Csesar  of  Heisterbach  (1240) — in  fact,  all  the 
voluminous  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  carry  one  into  a  state  of 
things,  in  which  the  spirit-world  was  far  more  mixed  up  in 
human  affairs,  than  it  is  in  our  days.*  Then,  the  actions  of  men 
themselves  were  often  very  startling.  Alanus  de  Insulis  was 
struck  dumb  (they  say),  for  not  having  invoked  the  Blessed  Virgin 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sermon,  f  Fulk,  coming  to  Paris  as  an 
illiterate  man,  and  then  being  waited  on  by  professors,  and  by 
scholars  with  note-books  in  theii'  hands,  ready  to  take  down  the 
extraordinary  wisdom  that  poured  from  his  lips ;  J  John  of  S. 
Giles,  the  famous  university  professor,  preaching  to  an  immense 
audience  in  S.  James's,  suddenly,  after  speaking  of  perfection,  de- 
scending the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  multi- 
tude, begging  for  the  habit  of  religion,  are  simply  specimens  of 
what  I  mean.  §  Brother  Guerric,  the  first  prior  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Metz,  was  converted  by  a  few  simple  words.  One  day,  as 
he  was  studying  at  his  window,  in  Paris,  he  heard  some  one  sing- 
ing this  refrain,  in  the  streets  below,  which  at  once  made  him 
enter  into  himself:— 

"  Tempus  vadit, 

Et  ego  nil  feci ; 

Tempus  venit, 

Et  ego  nil  operor." 

*  "  In  every  department  of  thought,  and  of  knowledge,  tliere  was  manifested  a  vagne  dis- 
quietude, a  spirit  of  restless  and  feverish  anxiety,  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  preceding 
torpor.  The  h)ng  slumber  of  untroubled  orthodoxy  was  broken  by  many  lieresies.  which, 
tlionc;!)  often  repressed,  seemed  in  each  succeeding  century  to  acquire  new  force  and  consis- 
tenc.y.  Manichreisin,  which  had  for  some  time  been  smoulderlns  iii  the  Church,  burst  into  a 
fierce  flame  among  tlie  Albigenses.  Then  it  was  that  the  standard  of  an  impartial  pliilosopliy[!] 
was  first  planted  by  Abelard  in  Europe,  and  the  mind  of  the  learned  distracted,  by  .subtle  and 
perplexing  doubts,'concerning  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  faith.  Then,  too,  the  teachings  of  a 
stern  and  uncompromising  infidelity  flashed  forth  from  Seville  and  from  Cordova  ;  and  the  form 
of  Averroes  began  to  assume  those  gigantic  proportions,  which,  at  a  later  period,  overshadowed 
the  whole  intellect  of  Europe,  and  almost  persuaded  some  of  the  ablest  men  that  the  reign  of 
Antichrist  had  begun.  At  the  same  time,  the  passion  for  astrology,  and  for  the  fatalism  it  im- 
plied, revived  with  the  revival  of  pagan  learning,  and  penetrated  into  the  balls  of  nol)Ies  and 
the  palaces  of  kings."  Again:  "  In  an  age  which  was  still  grossly  ignorant  and  credulous,  the 
popular  faith  was  necessarily  full  of  grotesque  superstitions These  super- 
stitions had  once  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  wild  legauds  of  fairies,  mermaids,  giants,  and 

dragons About  the  twelfth  century,  they  began  to  assume  a  darker  hue, 

and^tlie  imaginations  of  the  people  revelled  in  the  details  of  the  Witches'  Sabbath,  and  in  tlie 

awful  power  of  the  ministers  of  Satan The  imaginations  of  the  people  were 

riveted  upon  the  subiect.  A  contagious  terror  was  engendered.  Some,  whose  mintls  were 
thoroughly  diseased,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were  in  communion  with  Satan."  (Lecky's 
Rise  of  Rationalism,  Vol.  I..  Chap.  I.,  p.  52,  53. )  While  quoting  Mr.  Leeky  to  confirm  what  I  say, 
in  the  sense  I  say  it,  I  separate  myself  entirely  from  him  in  every  other  connection. 

t  See  De  La  Marche,  p.  271. 

t  De  Vitry.  fl^isi.,  Tom.  IV.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.  Peter  the  Cantor,  his  former  master,  Alberic 
of  Laon.  Robert  de  Cour9on,  and  Stephen  Langton,  were  amongst  those  who  placed  themselves 
under  his  direction. 

\  Franciscans  used  to  travel  the  country,  with  horns,  to  summon  the  people,  and  though 
often  excessivel.y  ignorant,  by  their  earnestness,  stirred  up  men's  hearts  to  great  excitement. 
It  is  related  of  one  of  these  friars,  in  1233.  that  he  used  to  sound  his  horn,  and  then  siu"  out 
thrice,  "  AUelujah."  The  people  would  sing  out  "  Allelujah"  in  reply;  and  then  he  would  cry 
out. — "  Benedictu,  Laudatn,  Glorificatu  tu  Patre,  Beuedictu,  Landatti,  et  Glorificatu  tu  Sjiirith 
Sanctu,"  and  all  would  respond  with  a  shout — "  Allelu.iah  Gloriosa  Donna  !"  Bishop  Philip  Eerr- 
yer  transported  people  with  fanaticism  by  his  preaching.  The  Dominican,  Siger  of  Flanders, 
suddenly  converted,  by  a  sermon,  Blessed  Margaret  of  Ypres,  and  several  inhabitants  of  Lille. 
Women  burnt  their  ornaments  in  a  public  place,  later  on,  at  the  word  of  Thomas  Carrette. 
(Hist.  Litt.,  XXIV.,  379.) 
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Such  occurrences  were  frequent.  The  minds  of  men  seem  to  have 
been  excessively  excited  by  the  effects  of  the  new  learning;  and 
by  the  super-natural  influences  that  Avorked  so  strangely  upon 
tiiem.  The  legend  of  Alanus  de  Insulis  is  a  fair  type  of  this  state 
of  things.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous  professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  a  certain  day,  he  promised  his  pupils  to  give  them  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.*  The  day  before  the 
lecture,  while  walking  by  a  solitary  stream,  he  saw  a  little  boy, 
trying  to  fill  a  trench  of  sand  with  water.  "  What  are  you  doing, 
my  sweet  child?"  said  the  professor.  "I  am  going  to  put  the 
river  into  my  trench,"  he  replied.  ''  Do  you  think  you  will  suc- 
ceed?" said  the  philosopher.  "Before  you  keep  your  promise," 
was  the  reply.  "  What  have  I  promised  ?  "  asked  Alanus.  "  You 
said  you  would  explain  the  Trinity  of  God."  Alanus  was  terrified 
and  overcome.  He  saw  his  pride.  On  the  morrow,  a  vast  crowd 
had  assembled,  and  Alanus  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  having 
uttered  these  words,  "  Suffidat  voMs  vidisse  Alanus,"  came  down, 
hurried  out  of  the  church,  went  off  to  Citeaux,-.  and  became  a 
shepherd  lay-brother.  After  many  years,  he  came  to  Eome,  to 
take  charge  of  the  horses  of  the  Abbott,  who  went  there  to  attend 
the  Council  against  the  Albigenses.  As  a  great  favour,  the  Ab- 
bott permitted  him  to  sit  during  the  council,  at  his  feet.  At  one 
moment,  the  heretics  appeared  to  triumph.  Alanus  rose  up  from 
beneath  the  Abbott,  and,  to  his  intense  surprise,  bowed,  and  said — 
"  Jube  Domine  Benedicere  !  "  "  Madman,  what  art  thou  doing  ?  " 
said  the  Abbott.  "Jube  Doinine  Benedicere!"  meekly  replied 
the  brother;  and  so  he  went  on,  till  the  Pope  commanded  him  to 
speak  out.  Then  he  began,  and  with  such  marvellous  keenness 
of  dialectical  skill  did  he  press  the  enemy,  that,  overcome  with 
fury,  the  heretics  exclaimed,  "  Atd  Diabolus  est  aut  Alanus" 
'^  Non  sum  ego  Diabolus,  sed  Alanus!"  gently  replied  the  man 
of  genius.  From  this  time  forth,  the  clerks  were  in  attendance 
on  him,,  to  write  down   his  dictated  wisdom.f     Endless  stories 

*  In  his  observations  on  the  thirtef^nth  century  Du  Pin  says : — "  11  y  eut  dans  ce  Sit'de  de  deux 
sortes  d'erieuis  coutre  )a  Religion,  et  I'Eglise  eut  deux  sortes  d'Adveisaires  h  conibattie,  Les 
piemiei'3  6taieut  des  Heretiques  mauil'estes  qui  reuversoient  les  piiucipes  de  la  Religion  Cliif:- 
tienne  eu  attaquant  ouverteuieut  I'Aiitoiite,  les  iSacremeus,  les  ceremonies,  et  la  discipline  de 
I'Eglise.  Les  aiities  etoient  des  Theologiens  teuieraires,  qui  voulant  se  distiugner  en  softteuaut 
des  opinions  subtiles  et  nouvelles,  avauvoieut  des  propositions  scandaleuses,  tenieraires,  er- 
ronees,  contraires  Ji  la  Tradition  de  I'Eglise  et  ^  la  Foy  de  Jesus-Christ.  .  .  .  A  regard  des 
Theologiens  tenieraires  qui  avau<;oieut  des  errenrs  contre  la  saine  doctrine,  on  ne  trouva  pas 
de  nioieu  plus  piopre  pour  en  arrfiter  le  progrez.  que  de  les  faire  censurer  par  les  autres  Theo- 
logiens; de  les  faire  revoquer  par  ceux  qui  les  aroieiit  avancees,  et  d' eiupecher  qu'elles  ne 
fussent  enseignees  dans  les  Ecoles.  Ce  fiit  1&,  I'origine  des  Censures  des  FacuUez,  qui  conmif  u- 
cerent  h  etre  en  usage  dans  ce  Sifecle,  et  deviurent  tres  frequeutes  dans  les  suivans."  (Du  Pin, 
Nouvelle.  Sib.,  Tom:  X.,  Cliap.  X.,p.  171.    Ed.  MDCC.) 

t  Alanus  (Doctor  Universalis)  was  a  native  of  Flanders  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Alanus, 
Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  the  previous  century),  aud  lived  a  long  time  in  England.  He  taught  the- 
ology, at  Paris  and  Montpellier.  A  number  of  kniglits,  drawn  bj'  his  renown  as  a  teacher,  came 
to  him  on  one  occasion,  aud  asked  him  this  questiou — "  What  is  the  greatest  mark  of  courtesy  1" 
He  proved  to  them,  it  was  liberality  in  good  works.  He  then  asked  them  a  question — "  VAHiat  is 
the  greatest  proof  of  rudeness?"  Being  the  contrary  they  ought  easily  to  have  answered  it. 
They  were  unable.      Alanus  answered  for  them,  and  the  answer  was  to  the  point — "It  is  to 
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might  be  repeated,  to  prove  the  extraordinary  activity,  power,  pas- 
sion, and  fermentation  of  the  human  mind  before,  and  during, 
and  some  little  time  after,  the  period  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino. 
This  leaven  runs  through,  and  tinges,  with  its  unearthly  colour- 
ing, the  mass  of  humanity  in  the  middle  ages.*  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  history  and  geography 
which  generally  prevailed,  tended  to  develop  the  faculties  of  won- 
der and  admiration,  and  to  prepare  the  mind  for  almost  any 
marvel  that  might  be  announced,  f  When  the  keenness  of  the 
vision  into  things  unseen,  is  not  checked  by  the  practical  realities 
of  creation,  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  lose  the  just  balance 
of  the  mind.  When  we  are  assured  that  Francus  was  son  of  Hec- 
tor, and  that  the  Franks  came  over  from  Troy ;  that  the  history 
of  Spain  begins  with  Japheth ;  that  of  England,  with  Brutus; 
and  that  of  Scotland  with  Fergus  ;  when  historians  always  begin 
history  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  pointing  out  Babylon, 
which  had  been  destroyed  centuries  before,  as  existing — now  iden- 
tifying it  with  Cario,  and  now  with  Bagdad ;  when  Priam  is 
dressed  in  ermine,  with  armorial  bearings;  when  Nabuchodonosor 
is  favoured  with  a  seneschal,  and  surrounded  by  a  court  of  barons — • 
and  when  names  are  clipped,  and  altered,  to  suit  the  peculiar  ear 
of  the  historian  ;  and  all  manner  of  liberties  taken  with  fact ;  and 
allegory,  and  invention,  served  up  in  the  place  of  proofs — we  can 
partly  understand  how  the  mind,  living  so  much  upon  fantasy, 
became  so  excessively  impressionable  to  the  eloquence  of  rheto- 
ricians, the  brilliancy  of  debate,  and  the  action  of  the  marvellous, 
in  both  the  plane  of  magic  and  religion. J 

It  will  be  well  now,  for  a  passing  moment,  to  turn  to  anothei 
Order — to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  with  which 
S.  Thomas  of  Aquin  had  an  intimate  relationship — that  is,  to  the 

■be  always  taking  away  the  goods  of  the  poor."  He  wrote  a  Summa  de  Arte  Prcedicandi.  Du  Pin 
doubts  if  he  ever  joined  the  Cistercians.    (Vid.  Nouv.  Bib. ,  Caj).  IV.,  p.  60.) 

*  Sometimes  the  excitement  turned  to  desperate  fanaticism.  For  instance: — "  Le  mysti- 
cisme,"  as  Miclielet  calls  it,  "  r^pandu  dans  le  peuple  par  I'esprit  des  cioisades,  avait  d6.jfi  port6 
son  fruit  le  plus  eflFrayant,  laliaine  de  la  loi,  I'euthousiasiue  saurage  de  la  libert^  politique  et 
religiense.  Ce  caractere  d^magogique  du  mysticisme,  qui  devait  se  produire  netteraeut  daus 
les  jacqueries  des  sifecles  suivauts,  particulifereineut  daus  la  rfevolte  des  paysaus  de  Souabe,  eii 
1525,  et  des  anabaptistes,  en  1538,  il  apparut  dejji  daus  I'insurrection  des  Paxtoureaiix,  qui  ^clata 
pendant  I'absence  de  Saint  Louis.  C'6taieut  les  plus  mis^rables  habitants  des  campagues,  des 
bergers  surtout,  qui,  enteudaut  dire  que  le  roi  6tait  prisonnier,  s'armereut.  S'attroupfeient, 
forraferent  line  grande  armee,  declar{;reut  qu'ils  voiilaieut  aller  le  delivrer.  .  .  .  Ce  qui  est 
certain,  c'est  que  ces  bergers  se  uiontraieut  partiut  enuemis  des  prfitres  et  les  massacraient: 
il  couf6raient  eux-uiAnies  les  sacraments."     {Hist,  de  France,  Vol.  III.,  Liv.  IV.,  p.  434,  435.) 

t  Stephen  of  Bourbon  seems  to  have  acquired  about  the  best  knowledge  of  history.  See  his 
catalogue  in  his  De  Materiis  PrcedicabiUbus.     De  Vitry,  also,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

%  Speaking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  period,  Fleury  says  of  the  writers: — "  Je  n'y  trouve  nl 
distiuctiou  du  pluriel  et  du  singulier,  ni  de  construction  uiiiforme;  en  un  mot,  aucune  r^gnla- 
r!t6.  De-1^  vient  qu'ils  d^figuroient  si  fort  les  noms  strangers,  et  que  nous  trouvous  Toldrea 
Liascres  dans  Villehardouiu  pour  Theodore  Lascaris:  dans  le  Florentin  Malespiui,  Palioloco 
pour  Paleologue,  et  Chirigoro  pour  Gregoire:  enftu  dan  d'autres  plus  nioderues,  Cecile  pour 
Sicile.  II  est  encore  important  de  savoir  qu'en  ces  temps-la  les  laiques,  meme  les  plus  grands 
seigneurs,  n'avoieut  pour  la  plupart  aucune  teinture  des  lettres,  jusqu'4  ne  savoir  ui  lire  ni 
^ciire.  Ensorte  que,  s'ils  vouloient  faire  uue  lettre,  ils  appeloient  nucleic,  c'est-fi-dire.  uu  ec- 
cl^siastiqne,  auquel  ils  disoieut  leur  intention ;  et  qui  I'ecrivoit  en  latin,  comme  il  jugeoit  k  pro- 
pos:  puis  quaud  ou  avoit  re9U  la  r^ponse,  il  falloit  de  mfime  la  faire  expliquer."  {Disc.  Cirir 
quieme,  sur  V Hist., p.  198.) 
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Franciscans.  "When  S.  Thomas  came  to  Paris,  they  had  been 
some  time  settled  in  the  city,  and  were  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition.* Sometimes,  as  many  as  seven  hundred  friars  were  iu 
Paris  at  one  time.  The  lialls  in  their  convent  were  particularly 
fine.  The  greater  school  was  not  exceeded  by  any  other  in  the 
University.  It  was  seventy-six  feet  long,  forty-eight  feet  broad, 
and  had  eleven  large  windows.  Two  lectures  were  given  every 
morning:  one,  on  speculative  theology;  the  other,  on  various 
points  requiring  explanation;  and  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a 
lecture  on  Holy  Scripture.  From  four  to  five  in  the  evening,  the 
Fathers  held  discussions,  affirming,  denying,  and  clearing  the 
subject-matter,  whilst  it  was  open  to  any  one  to  contend  against 
them,  or  answer  their  objections.  In  this  seminary,  two  hundred 
and  twenty-two  youths  were  educated.  Every  night,  two  of  the 
younger  brethren  repeated,  in  the  graceful  hall  of  the  seminary, 
portions  of  the  Divine  Office:  and  on  festivals,  all  were  required 
to  be  present  together  iu  the  church.  Here  there  were  four 
schools :  one  for  grammar,  another  for  rhetoric,  one  for  logic,  and 
the  fourth  for  the  "  Sentences"  of  the  Lombard,  and  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle.  It  was  to  these  lowly  Franciscans  that  that  cele- 
brated Pa.ris  doctor,  Alexander  of  Hales,  betook  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tender  love  to  our  Blessed  Ladj,  hoping  thus,  not 
merely  to  secure  his  own  salvation,  but  to  labour,  iu  a  mortified 
life,  for  the  good  of  others.  He  appears  to  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  friars  of  S.  Francis,  in  which  Albert  stands  to  the 
Dominicans.  Here,  too,  S.  Bonaventure,  tlie  dear  familiar  friend 
of  our  S.  Thomas,  received  his  illuminations,  and  helped  to  build 
up  the  Church  of  God.f 

The  first  Dominican  who  publicly  professed  theology  in  Paris, 
was  that  enthusiastic  Englishman,  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  John  of  S.  Giles.;^  ^^  high  a  reputation  had  he  acquired, 
during  his  career  of  doctor  of  theology,  and  the  Paris  students 
clamoured  so  loudly  for  his  reappearance  in  the  chair  after  he  be- 
came a  Dominican,  that  the  friars  were  constrained  to  consent  to 
his  giving  public  lectures.  His  was  not  a  local  reputation :  hav- 
ing taught  in  three  or  four  foreign  universities,  his  name  was 
famous  throughout  the  learned  world.     It  was  in  this  school  that 

*  The  Franciscans  (Cordeliers)  came  to  Paris  about  the  year  1217,  but  they  were  only  fully 
installed  in  the  reign  of  S.  Louis.  They  were  suppressed  in  1790.  Their  Library,  iu  1787,  con- 
tained seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and  fourteen  volumes.  King  Louis  left  them  (and  the 
Dominicans)  his  books ;  "  Libros  vero  nostros,  quos  tempore  decessus  nustri  in  Fraucia  habe- 

binius    .    .    .    legamus  fratribus  Prisdicatoribus  et  fratribus  Miuoribus  Parisiis " 

(I'estamentum  Litduvici,  IX.  :  vid.  A,  Du  Chesne, -ffzsi.  Franc.  Script.,  Tom.  V.,p.i38.) 

t  The  Museum  Dupuytren,  in  the  Rue  de  I'Ecole-de-Medecine,  exactly  opposite  the  Rne 
Hautefeuille,  is  now  in  the  refectory  of  what  was  the  Franciscan  convent.  The  convent  occu- 
pied all  the  space  as  far  as  the  Rue  "Antouie-Dubois  :  the  Ecole  Pratique  and  Chimique  and  the 
Kcole-de-Medecine,  occupy  the  place  of  those  vast  buildings. 

t  Some  say  that  it  was  John  of  S.  Giles  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  scholastic  method 
amongst  the  Dominicans. 
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the  great  encyclopedic  Avriters,  Alanus  de  Insulis,  and  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  laboured  over  their  gigantic  tasks.  Here,  that  humble 
religious,  afterwards  known  as  Innocent  V.,  was  trained.  Here, 
Eoland  of  Cremona,  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  accomplished  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  maintaining  that  high  name  for  wisdom,  which  S. 
James's  had  acquired  through  the  genius  of  John  of  S.  Giles. 
When  S.  Thomas  arrived  at  Paris,  John  of  Paris  occupied  one  of 
the  Dominican  chairs,  and  Albert  was  sent,  as  bachelor,  to  occupy 
the  other — for,  according  to  a  special  statute,  the  chairs  had 
respectively  to  be  occupied,  by  a  Frenchman,  and  a  foreigner. 

In  the  natural  course  of  things,  our  Saint  would  have  had  to 
be  presented  by  the  General  Chapter,  or  by  the  General  of  the 
Order,  to  some  master  in  the  schools — as,  in  fact,  he  was  presented 
to  Albert  by  the  General.  With  the  master,  he  would  go  through 
the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lombard.  After  a  year's  drill,  he  would 
be  presented  to  the  Chancellor,  by  the  Prior  of  the  Paris  house, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  actual  professors  of  the  University.  The 
magister  then  took  an  oath  that  he  Avas  competent  to  teach,  upon 
which,  the  Chancellor  would  confer  on  him  the  Licentia  DocenclL* 
But  a  stiff  trial  had  to  be  given  him  before  he  actually  began  his 
work — that  he  might  give  a  clear  proof  to  the  entire  University, 
that  he  was  fit  to  instruct  others  in  theology  and  philosophy. 
The  Magister  Licentiatus,  as  he  was  styled,  would  have  to  hold  a 
solemn  disputation  in  the  Episcopal  Aula.  Hence,  of  one  who 
had  passed  through  that  ordeal,  it  was  said — aulam  suam  hahehat. 
If  he  passed  with  credit,  he  became  Laureate.  Now,  he  might 
teach  a  school  himself,  and  the  Magister  Laureatus,  consequently, 
having  been  trained  by  an  experienced  professor,  commenced  to 
comment  on  the  "Sentences"  of  the  Lombard.  This,  he  would 
continue  doing  for  twelve  months.  After  that  time,  just  as,  two 
years  before,  he  had  read  the  "  Sentences "  under  a  master,  so 
now,  some  young  man  reads  the  "  Sentences"  under  him,  whilst 
he — thorough  master  of  his  subject,  experienced  in  the  techni- 
calities of  disputation,  and  well-seasoned  in  the  schools — holds 
disputationes  generales,  upon  any  difficult  points  that  may  turn 


*  Fleury  gives  the  Domiuican  course  thus  : — "  Cehii  qui  6toit  nomm6  bachelier  par  le  g6n4i- 
ral  de  I'ordie  ou  par  le  cliapitre,  commeui^oit  par  expliquer  le  maitre  des  seuteuces  dans  I'ecole 
de  quelque  docteur,  ce  qu"il  t'aisoit  pendaut  uiie  auuee  :  h  la  flii  de  laquelle  le  prieur  du  cou- 
veut,  avec  les  docteurs,  qui  professoieut  actuellement,  presentoit  ce  bachelier  au  chancelier  de 
l'(5gli'se  de  Paris,  et  ils  assuroieut  avec  sermeut,  qu'ils  le  jugeoieut  digne  d'obtenir  la  licence, 
c'elt-^.-dire,  la  permission  d'euseigner  coiume  docteur.  Apies  quelques  examens  publics,  et 
quelques  autres  formalit^s,  le  bachelier  iStait  re<;u  docteur,  et  continuoit  la  seconde  annee 
d'expliquer  le  livre  des  sentences  dans  son  ecole,  car  chaque  docteur  avoit  la  sieune.  La  troi- 
sifeme  auuee  le  nouveau  docteur  teuoit  eucore  sou  6cole ;  uiais  il  avoit  sous  lui  un  bachelier  qui 
expliquoit  les  sentences,  et  qu'il  pr^seutoit  k  la  fin  de  I'anuee  pour  la  licence,  comrae  on  I'avoit 


revu  docteur  qu'aprfes 
195.) 
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up.*  Besides  this,  he  would  also  handle  the  Quodliheta.  On  the 
completion  of  his  third  year,  he  would  present  the  bachelor,  who 
had  had  the  advantage  of  his  experience — ^just  as  he  himself  had 
been  presented — for  his  licentiate.  Thus  it  was,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  body  was  maintained.  These  grades  were  not 
gone  through  as  a  matter  of  form.  To  sitcceed  in  the  grand  dis- 
putation in  the  Aula ;  to  lecture  before  a  crowd  of  the  keenest 
minds,  without  a  bookf — the  students  all  the  while  marking 
every  word — required  talent  and  readiness  of  logic ;  memory,  and 
power  of  analysis ;  besides  presence  of  mind,  and  suflicient  fluency 
of  speech.  When  it  is  remembered  that  William  of  Champeaux 
had  to  suffer  from  Abelard,  and  what  Abelard  himself  had  to  suf- 
fer from  his  opponents,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  requisites 
of  a  doctor,  lecturing  publicly  before  all  the  learning  of  the  Paris 
world.  The  Dominicans  were  excessively  particular  about  effi- 
ciency.! Unless  a  man  had  formerly  lectured  with  eclat,  or  was 
a  person  of  evident  distinction,  they  were  loth  to  place  him  in  the 
chair.  §  At  first,  the  majority  of  those  who  joined  the  Order, 
were  experienced  professors,  who  had  made  their  reputation,  and 
at  the  calling  of  Jordan  and  others,  had  left  the  dangers  of  the 
University,  for  the  security  and  peace  of  religious  life.  Reginald, 
Jordan,  Henry,  Roland,  Humbert,  Raymund,  Conrad,  John  of  S. 
Giles,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  were  of  this  class. 

Albert  went  through  his  course  in  the  ordinary  Avay :  in  the 
second  year,  being  master  with  John  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  third, 

*  D'Assailly  gives  tkis  picture  of  the  master  aud  disciple: — "  Qu'on  imagine  done  une  salle 
basse,  uu  cane  long  ;  au  milieu  d'uu  des  plus  petits  cotes  du  carre,  la  poite  d'eiitiee ;  puis,  eu 
face  de  la  poite,  Ji  egale  distance  des  deux  angles,  une  ciiaire  de  foime  paiticuliere,  ties-pio- 
foude  et  tifes-liaute.  Cette  cliaire  eveille  &.  la  fois  I'id^e  d'un  trone  et  d'une  de  ces  cliaises 
nioitie  siege,  moitie  prison,  oii  Ton  enferme  encore  quelquefois  les  enfants,  dans  les  campagues. 
Le  meuble  eu  question  pouvait  contenir  deux  personnes,  le  docteur,  I'aspirant  au  grade  de 
licence.  Le  premier,  le  docteur,  dominait  le  public  et,  bieu  eutendu,  son  disciple  ;  le  second, 
le  futur  docteur,  assis  aux  pieds  du  magister,  prenait  des  notes  ou  feuilletait  les  Uvres  de  la  loi 
sur  une  tablette.  Que  faisait  le  docteur?  Le  docteur  expliquait  le  teste,  qu'il  chargeait  aussi 
sou  subordoun6  de  developper.  Quelquefois  encore  uue  question  subtile  etaut  mise  sur  le  tapis, 
il  lui  laissait  engager  rargumeutation  avec  uu  des  simples  ecoliers,  quitte  -k  interFenir,  ea 
temps  et  lieu,  dans  le  debat.  II  s'iuterposait  alors  entre  les  deux  champious,  Ji  la  fac^ou  de  ces 
prevdts  d'armes  qui,  dans  les  duels  entre  Burschen  de  Bonn  ou  d'Heidelberg,  parent  les  coups  de 
pointe  illicites  ou  trop  dangereux."     {Albert  le  Grand  :  Mouvemeni  des  Ecoles,  p.  186,  187.) 

t  Men,  from  youtli  up,  seem  in  those  days  to  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  study, 
aud  of  foiming  aud  developing  their  minds  with  an  earnestness  wliich  is  no  longer  known. 
Trade,  aud  speculation  of  anotlier  kind,  making  money,  and  living  for  amusements,  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  tlie  ancient  intellectual  interests  and  ambitions.  The  air,  in  those 
days,  though  it  may  have  been  tainted  with  dangerous  elements,  still  had  tliat  catholic  quality 
about  it  which  seems  to  have  braced  men's  intellects,  and  to  have  impregnated  them  with  a 
love  of  abstract  truth,  and  to  have  drawn  them  off  mere  self-seeking,  and  griming  iii  mud  aud 
earth,  vvhen  grasping  for  luouey  took  the  place  of  chivalry  and  contemplation,  then  science 
lost  tlie  greater  portion  of  her  vitaries. 

t  John  of  Salisbury  quotes  these  lines  written  by  an  old  monk  of  Chartres,  describing  very 
prettily  the  conditions  favourable  for  acquiring  knowledge  : — 

"  Mens  humilis,  studium  quasreudi,  vita  quieta, 
Scrutinium  taciturn,  paupertas,  terra  alieua, 
Hajc  reserare  solent  multis  obscura  legendo." 

i  "  Declarantes  etiam  quod  illi  qui  per  BuUas  aut  Brevia  apostolica,  sine  licentia  et  favore 
Reverendissimi  Magistri  vel  Capitulorum  Generalium  promoti  sunt,  vel  de  ca;tero  promovebiin- 
tur  ad  quosounque  gradus  in  Tlieologia,  sive  Biblicatus  sive  Baccalaureatus  sive  magisterii, 
nullis  libertatibus,  exemptionibus,  gratiis,  preeminentiis  hujusmodi  graduatis  ab  ordiue  conces- 
sis  gaudere  possunt  sed  solum  pro  simplicibus  conveutualibus  haberi  debent.  Mandautes  Prse- 
sentibus  couventuum,  et  omnibus  fratribus  nostri  ordinis  sub  pieua  Gravioris  culpm,  ne  tales  sic 
per  saltum  et  furtiv6  graduates  pro  graduatis  habeant,  auteos  graduates  nominare  prEBSumant." 
(Ck/nst.  apud.  Font.  290.) 
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Primarius  Regens  with  Stephen  of  Auxerre,  who  had  succeeded 
John.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  men,  but,  especially, 
of  Albert,  that  S.  Thomas  finished  his  education.  Wadding  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  S.  Thomas  had  studied  under  that 
brilliant  commentator,  Hales  the  Minorite.  But  Touron,  and 
Bareille,  have  shown,  conclusively,  that  Alexander  had  died  before 
S.  Thomas  reached  Paris,  and  that,  some  little  time  before  his 
death,  he  had  ceased  to  attend  the  schools.*  If  he  had  studied 
under  a  Franciscan  at  all,  it  would  have  been  under  John  of 
Eochelle,  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and  who  was  the  master  of 
S.  Bonaventure. 

But  we  left  our  Saint  under  the  tuition  of  Albert,  at  Paris — I 
now  must  carry  on  his  history  during  the  quiet  time  of  his  pupil- 
age. 

At  this  period,  his  favourite  book  was  Cassian — as  at  Cologne — 
and  the  Avritings  of  S.  Augustine.f  His  biographers  relate  an 
anecdote  of  him  which  is  also  told  of  Lanfranc.  He  was  reading 
in  the  refectory.  The  Prior,  thinking  he  had  made  a  false  quan- 
tity when  he  had  not,  corrected  him.  Thomas,  with  great 
humility,  pronounced  the  word  wrong  out  of  obedience.  On  some 
of  the  friars  expressing  their  surprise  at  this,  he  said  to  them,  "  It 
makes  little  difference  how  a  word  is  pronounced,  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  for  a  religious  to  practise  humility  and  obedience." 
When  at  table,  he  knew  not  what  he  eat.  Abstraction,  contem- 
plation, silence — these  composed  the  atmosphere  in  which  he 
dwelt.| 

It  is  often  the  custom  of  good  men  to  moralize  upon  the  beauty 

*  See  Wadding,  T.  I.  ad.  an.  1245;  Fleury,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Liv.  LXXXIL,  n.  15;  Balllet,  Jugments 
des  Sfavants,  Tom.  I.,  p.  iW.  ,        ,     „  ,  .     ,  ..^  ^       .    . 

Hale's  epitaph  runs  thus:— "Hie  jacet  frater  Alexander  de  Hales,  qui  obiit  anno  Doiunu 
millesimo  ducentesimo  quadragesimo  quiuto,  duodecimo  Kaleudas  Septembris,  Gloria  Boctorum 
decus  et  Pliilosophoruni." 

Bareille,' s  words  are  these: — "  Ou  a  tu  de  quelle  mauiere  Thomas  d'Aquiu  fut  attache  &, 
r^cole  de  irere  Albert,  dans  I'ordre  de  saint  Dominique.  Suivaut  ee  que  nous  avons  dit  en 
nous  appuyant  sur  les  monuments  historiques  les  plus  certains.  Thomas  ne  vint  etudier  ^ 
Paris  que  vers  la  fin  de  I'aunee  1245;  or,  dcs  autorites  nou  moius  Indubitables  attesteut  que  le 
docteur  Alexandre  de  Halfts  6tait  mort  le  21  du  moins  d'aoftt  de  la  meme  aun6e.  Si  Ton  ajouto 
h  cela  qu'il  avait  c6d6  sa  chaire  quelque  temps  auparavaut,  quelle  possibilite  restera-t-il  de  l\ii 
donuer  Thomas  d'Aquin  pour  eleve  ?  II  sufflt,  an  reste,  h  la  gloire  du  docteur  irrefragable 
d'avoir  vu  saint  Bonaventure  assis  sur  les  bancs  de  son  ecole."  (Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  p. 
125.) 

t  "  Wie  in  der  Wlssenchaft,  so  hatte  er  wahrend  dieses  dreyahrigen  Aufenthaltes  zu  Paris  in 
den  Tun-enden  des  innereu  Lebens  zugenonimeu.  Sein  Liebliugs-und  Erholungsbuch -vvareu 
Cassiau's  Collationen,  deren  er  sich  nach  seinem  eigenen  Gestaudnisse  dazu  bediente,  urn  durch 
Betrachtung  und  Beschauung  sein  vs'isseuchaftliclies  Strebei^u  beschwingen  uud  zu  vertiefen. 
«o  in  sich  verseukt  gieng  er  ofter  vom  Mittagstische,  ohne  zirv^'isseu,  was  als  Speise  aufgesetzt 
worden;  die  ascetischeu  Pflichten  des  klosterlichen  Lebens  erfiillte  er  auf  das  strengste,  die 
Uebuu"-  des  Gehorsams  war  deni  kindlich  deniiithigeu  und  anspruchlosen  Wesen  des  sanfterns- 
ten  Jiiu"-lings  eine  ganz  zur  Natnr  gewordeue  Tugeud.  Als  er  bei  Tische  eipst  vorlas,  bedeutete 
ihni  der  Obere,  dass,  er  ein  ohnehin  riclitig  betoutes  Wort  anders  auszusprecheu  habe ;  Thomas 
gehorchte.  Nach  Tische  bemrekten  ihm  einige  Mltschiiler,  er  hatte  den  Fehler,  welchen  der 
Corrector  gemacht,  nicht  nachsprechen  sollen;  er  aber  erwlderte  :  Es  liegt  wenig  daran,  ob 
ein  Wort  so  oder  anders  ausgesprochen  werde ;  aber  sehr  viel  ist  daran  gelegen,  dass  ein  Or- 
densmann  jederzeit  bereitwilligeu  Gehorsam  iibe."  (Werner,  B.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  108  ;  Cf.  Bareille, 
CMp.XIl'.,p.  123.) 

i  Most  of  the  great  contemplative  or  learned  saints  were  thus  affected.  S.  Anselm,  we  are 
told  would  swallow,  at  table,  without  knowing  what  it  was.  anything  that  was  put  before  him. 
His  disciples  pushed  pieces  of  bread  under  or  by  his  hands,  and  thus,  without  knowing  it,  he 
would  eat  and  make  a  meal. 
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of  peace  and  gentleness — on  the  charm  of  solitude  and  silence; 
but  they  do  not  often  go  beyond  this;  they  do  not  often  sink  into 
the  depth  of  the  human  spirit,  and  seek  to  discover  the  hidden 
spring  which  produces  the  great  effect.  He  alone,  who  has  lived 
to  God  and  to  himself,  can  fully  realize  the  strength  and  vigour 
produced  within  the  soul,  by  prayer,  silence,  solitude;  by  dwelling 
under  One  Eye  alone,  and  communing  with  One  Only  Spirit,  and 
by  opening  out  the  whole  man — the  entire  being — like  a  flower  to 
the  sun — towards  the  light  and  warmth  that  is  produced  by 
heaven.  Great  souls,  souls  made  of  fine  and  noble  elements,  have 
it.  in  them ;  it  is  their  nature,  when  alone,  to  seek  Him  who  is 
above,  and  to  find  their  freedom  and  their  companionship  with 
the  world  that  is  unseen.  Open  the  life  of  any  saint;  speak  to 
any  man  who  has  really  given  himself  to  God.  Ask  him  of  his 
silent,  solitary  hours — whence  come  all  his  sweetness  and  his 
spiritual  light — and  he  will  have  but  one  answer  to  give.  It  comes 
from  basking  and  living  in  the  sun,  and  by  letting  the  spirit  ex- 
pand itself,  and  grow,  Avith  its  own  spontaneous  rectitude,  towards 
Him  who  made  it ;  from  Whom  it  originally  came ;  and  to  Whom, 
finally,  it  will  have  to  go.  Ask  the  gentle,  silent,  Young  Aquino, 
how  he  spent  his  time. — He  spent  it  drinking  in  the  brightness 
of  heaven,  and  filling  himself  with  the  strength  of  God.  But  this 
is  a  digression. 

Nothing  has  been  handed  down,  of  any  moment,  regarding  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  at  Paris  during  this  period.  Albert  was  in 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  The  days  of  Abelard  and  William 
of  Champeaux  seemed  almost  to  have  returned.  Neither  the  ac- 
commodation at  S.  James's,  nor  the  hall  attached  to  the  Univer- 
sity, was  large  enough  to  contain  the  crowds  of  students.  It  has 
been  said,  in  another  place,  that,  on  account  of  want  of  room, 
Albert  was  forced  to  lecture  in  a  square  still  pointed  out  to 
strangers,  near  Notre  Dame,  and  which,  ever  since  that  day,  has 
been  known  as  Place  Maubert  {du  MaUre  Albert). — Albert,  hav- 
ing finished  his  course,  took  his  Doctor's  cap. 

The  success  of  the  Dominican  professors  at  Paris,  induced  the 
friars  to  extend  the  field  of  their  labours.  The  same  year  in  which 
S.  Thomas  finished  his  studies  (1348),  a  General  Chapter  was  held 
at  Paris.*  Here  it  was  ruled  that  four  new  schools  should  be 
started,  on  the,  model  of  S.  James's : — Bologna,  for  the  Lombard 

*  "  In  demselben  Jalire,  in  welchem  Thomas  seine  Studien  in  Paris  beendete  (1248),  -wurde 
zu  Paris  ein  Ordenscapitel  gelialten  und  besclilossen,  nebeu  der  theologischen  Schnle  zu  St. 
Jacob  vier  neue  Hobulen  zu  errichten,  in  welcbeu  eben  so,  wie  in  Paris,  Lebrer  und  Schiller  iiu 
unifasseuderen  Bet.riebe  der  heiligen  Wissenschaft  herangebildet  werden  sollten.  Als  die  Orte 
dieser  neuen  Scliulen  wurden  aiiserseben  :  Bologna  fiir  die  lombardiscbe  Oi-densprovinz,  Mout- 
pelliev  fiir  die  Provence,  Oxford  fiir  England,  Coin  fiir  Deutschland.  Nach  Ciilu  warden  AUiert 
und  Thomas  beordert,  ersterer  als  oberster  Regent  der  Schule ;  der  dreiiindzwanzigjahrig© 
Thomas  als  zweiter  Lehrer  uud  magister  studentimn."    (Werner,  B.  L,  Cap.  III.,  p.  109.) 
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Province;  Montpellier,  for  Provence;  Oxford,  for  England;  and 
Cologne,  for  Germany.  In  spite  of  Albert's  great  fame  at  Paris, 
both  he  and  Thomas  were  ordered  to.  Cologne.  Albert  was  to 
take  the  chair,  re-arrange  the  studies,  and  be  Eegent;  whilst 
Thomas — who  was  not  twenty-three — was  to  be  second  professor, 
and  '^  Magister  Studentimn.^' 

The  old  city  of  Cologne,  which  was  frequented  by  pilgrims 
from  all  the  world,  was  moved,  when  the  return  of  Albert  and 
Thomas  was  announced.  Albert's  name,  his  ancient  reputation, 
and  his  new  dignity,  attracted  crowds.  Thomas  had  as  yet  to 
make  his  powers  known. 


OHAPTEH    XVIII. 

S.    THOMAS    MADE    BACHELOR. 


It  was  not  long  before  the  young  "  Magister  Studenfium" 
acquired  a  brilliant  reputation  at  Cologne,  Here  it  was  tliat  he 
began  to  make  a  name  which  eventually  became  more  than  Euro- 
pean. It  is  natural  that  his  sheer  purity  and  saintliness  should 
draw  young  men  around  him.  But  he  had  other  attractions. 
He  possessed  the  keenest  of  minds,  the  most  capacious  of  memo- 
ries; he  could,  with  facility,  take  up  any  tangled  skein,  unravel 
it,  and,  with  a  mastership  that  might  make  ordinary  men  des- 
pair, display  its  whole  complexity  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
student  could,  with  the  greatest  ease,  take  in  the  entire  bearing 
of  the  question.* 

His  distinctions,  even  compared  with  those  of  Albert,  were  so 
new,  his  arguments  so  ingenious,  that  all  were  dazzled  at  his 
great  ability.  It  was  in  the  school  of  Cologne  that  he  first  gave 
evidence  as  a  teacher,  of  that  depth,  balance,  and  expansion 
which,  in  after  life,  made  him  the  weightiest  of  authorities  on 
the  most  momentous  of  religious  questions.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  Lombard,  and  in  handling  of  Scripture,  he  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  his  many-sided  gifts.f 


*  "  II  sufflt  de  dire  en  passant,  .  .  .  qii'on  ne  croyoit  pas  qn'il  y  eftt  rien  de  si  ^lev^,  on 
de  si  obsciir,  soit  dans  les  niatieres  de  Tlieologie,  aoit  dans  !es  livies  des  ancieus  Philosopiies, 
qu'il  ue  lendit  aise,  ou  intelligible.  Les  questions  les  plus  epineiises,  les  plus  capables  d'arreter 
I'esprit  par  leur  obscurity  11  les  mettait  toujours  k  la  portee  de  ses  auditeurs."  (Touron,  Liv. 
II.,  Chap.  l.,p.  98,  99.) 

He  lays  down  the  principle,  thus,  himself: — "  Peritia  docendi  requirenda  est,  ad  qnam  quin- 
qne  pertinent,  scilicet  apertio,  brevitas,  utilitas  suavitas  et  matuntas.  Aperta  debet  esse  doc- 
trina  ut  ab  omnibus  intelligatur.  Jn  lib.  Prosperi  de  Vita  contemplativa,  dicilur  '  tam  apertns  de- 
bet esse  sermo  doceutis,  ut  ab  intelligeutia  sua  nuUos  quamvis  imperitos  excludat.  Utendum 
est  pleno  sermoue,  ut  nummo,  ubi  est  publica  forma.'"  (De  Erud.  Princip.,  Vol.  XVI.,  Lib.  V., 
Cap.  IX.,  p.  432.) 

^  t  "  Si  diede  pure  ad  interpretare  alouni  libri  della  Sacra  Scrit.tura,  ed  a  sporre  I'opera  del 
Maestro  delle  Sentenze.  In  questo  suo  officio,  comechfe  egli  avesse  ventidiie  anni  e  non  piii, 
trapasso  di  gran  lunga  1'  aspettazione,  die  altissima  si  avea  di  lui,  e  venne  in  tanta  fama  clie  pel 
nobile  desiderio  di  udirlo,  e  maestri  e  discepoli  a  gran  numero  traevano  a  quella  citt&." 

"  Chi  volesse  entrare  ne'  particolari  delle  sue  lodi,  a  pezza  non  finirebbe  ;  dir6  senza  pih  die 
la  scholastica  filosofia  (e  dimostrativa  era  allora  la  fllosofia,  quale  appunto  debb'  e8sere)uon  mai 
aveva  fatto  die  se  tanto  bella  e  maravigliosa  mostra,  quanto  fece  per  opera  di  Tomniaso.  Al 
mirare  ch'  e'facea  col  suo  perspicacissimo  senno  per  entro  la  natura  delle  cose  e  al  vederne  di 
tratto  ogni  rispetto,  al  suo  pronto  levarsi  ai  piii  alti  priucipii  della  scienza,  al  ricchissinio  tesoro 
delle  sue  coguizioni,  alia  perfezione  del  suo  metodo  non  che  alia  inimitabile  efficacia  del  suo 
riciso pailare  tutti  rimaneano  a  guisa  di  attoniti,  ne  poteano riaversi  dello  stnpore.  E  veramente 
i  pi'i  dotti  scolastici  e'  lasciossi  di  lungo  spazio  addietro  mas.sirae  in  ordine  al  modo  che  perfet- 
tissimo  teneva  uell'  addottrinare."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  50,51;  Of.  "Voavoa,  Liv.  II., 
Cliap.  I.,  p.  98.) 
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Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  teaching  in  the  schools.  He 
preached  and  wrote.*  His  first  pieces  were  "  De  Ente  et  Essen- 
tia^'' and  "  De  Principiis  Natures ; "  in  which,  following  the 
leadership  of  Albert,  he  lays  down  fundamental  principles  of 
philosophy — principles  which  were  afterwards  developed,  and 
which  thread  his  entire  teaching  in  metaphysics.  He  also  com- 
posed several  minor  papers  which  point  to  his  mastery  of  Aris- 
totle ;  to  the  frame-work  which  he  afterwards  put  together  for 
sound  scholastic  teaching ;  and  to  the  subtlety,  lucidity,  and 
grasp  of  his  intelligence.  His  two  first  pieces  contain  the  germ 
of  a  future  system,  and  are  remarkable  productions  for  a  youth 
of  twenty-two.f 

No  doubt,  the  Saint's  practice  in  teaching,  and  the  accuracy  he 
acquired  by  writing  from  an  early  age,  were  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  developing  his  powers.  Then,  he  possessed  another  gift, 
very  valuable  in  the  middle  ages,  particularly  so  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  more  especially  useful  to  a  religious  man — a  change- 
less calmness  and  self-possession.  Partly,  through  education — 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  greatly,  by  character;  partly, 
through  breadth  of  mind;  and  principally,  through  grace — he 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience.  He,  if  any  man,  could  say — Anima 
mea,  in  inanibits  meis  sein^^er  :  for  it  was  never  known,  even  under 
the  most  trying  .provocation,  that  he  lost  his  gentle  self-control. J 
His  humility  and  sweetness  came  out  strikingly  when  arguing  in 
the  schools.§  Though  his  opponent,  in  the  heat  of  disputation, 
might  forget  himself,  Thomas  not  so.  He  answered  meekly,  and 
Avitii  benevolence — steadied  by  the-  light  from  which  his  every 
action  sprang. 

On  one  occasion,  when  a  certain  student  arrogantly  defended  a 
thesis,  of  which  he  knew  the  Saint  disapproved,  he  was  suffered  to 
proceed  without  remark.  Asked  why  he  did  not  check  the  youth, 
the  Saint  replied  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  put  the  young 
man  to  shame.     Next  day,  emboldened  by  the  silence  of  the  pre- 

*  Here,  is  a  specimen  of  the  Freiicli  language,  as  used  iu  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the 
words  : — Erat  tunica  incomutilis  ;  "  (jo  estoit  uue  cote,  <;o  dist  senz  custure,  e  dessore  estoit  con- 
toissue  par  tot;  <;o  done  il  il  entendre  que  fa  hieu  ovr^e,  e  sisnifie  le  Concorde  e  le  carite  de 
seinte  glise."     (See  A.  Lecoy,  De  La  Marche,  La  Chaire  Franfaise,  p.  169.) 

t  "  Malgr6  la  preoccupation  d'un  debut  dans  renseignement  oral,  Thomas  trouva  le  temps 
de  se  livrer  au  travail  de  la  composition.  C'est  alors  qu'il  6crivit  le  Traite  des principes  de  la 
nature,  celui  de  I'Etre  et  de  Vessence,  et  plusieurs  autres  ouvrages  oil  se  trouvent  dilucidees  avec 
autaut  de  uettete  que  de  profondeur,  les  notions  les  plus  alistraites  de  la  nittapliysique  et  de 
Toutologie.  Ses  premiers  6crits  sont,  en  ett'et,  de  la  raeme  epoque  que  ses  premieres  le<;ou8.  11 
essayait  fila  fois  de  ces  deux  orgaues  de  la  pensfee.  la  parole  et  I'ecriture,  dont  il  devait  d6sor- 
niais  se  servir  sans  relfiche  poiir  repandre  sur  I'esprit  humaiu  des  torrents  de  lumiereet  de 
verite."    (Bareille,  Cap.  XIII.,p.  132  ;   Cf.  Tolom.  da  Lucca,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  XXIL,  Chap.  XXL) 

i  Disputing  at  Paris,  on  one  occasion,  with  John  of  Pisa  the  Minorite,  say  the  Bollaudists: 
"  Quantunque  dictus  Joannes  exasperaret  eundem  Fratreni  Thomam  verbis  ampullosis  et  tumi- 
dis.  nunquam  tameu  ipse  F.  Thomas  restrinxit  verbum  buniilitatis  ;  sed  semper  cum  dulcediue 
et  buniauitate  respondit :  et  idem  faciebat  dictus  F.  Thomas  in  omni  disputatione  quantunque 
acuta  et  solerti."     (Boll.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  77,  p.  710.) 

§  F.  Leonardus  de  Caieta  testifies  thus  of  S.  Thomas :— "  Fuitque  homo  magnse  humilitatis  et 
patientife;  ita  quod  nunquam  videhatur  turbari  ab  aliquo;  ac  etiam  magnsB  sobrietatis  et  yigi- 
lautise."    (BoU.,  Cap.  Vni.,n.  75, p. '09.) 
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vious  evening,  the  student  continued  his  argument  with  still 
greater  arrogance.  The  Saint  now  thought  it  time  to  interfere. 
So,  with  infinite  sweetness,  yet  with  crushing  power,  he  put  a  few 
questions,  made  some  distinctions,  and  upset  the  student  with 
such  ease,  first  on  one  point,  then  on  another,  that  the  whole 
school  was  in^  an  uproar  of  admiration.  Both  the  youth  and  his 
companions  were  thus  taught  a  lesson  of  gentleness  and  power, 
which  they  did  not  easily  forget.* 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  preaching  to  a  crowded  congrega- 
tion at  S.  James's.  It  was  Palm  Sunday.  During  the  discourse, 
an  oflBcial,  sent  by  the  Senate  of  the  University,  walked  up  the 
church.  He  beckoned  to  the  Saint  to  stop,  and  then  read  out, 
before  the  astonished  people,  with  S.  Thomas  standing  silent 
in  the  pulpit,  an  offensive  document,  drawn  up  by  the  secular 
party,  in  opposition  to  the  Friars  Preachers.  When  the  man  had 
finished,  and  the  congregation  had  recovered  from  their  surprise 
a  little,  S.  Thomas  proceeded  with  his  sermon,  with  the  same 
calmness  with  which  he  had  commenced  it.  No  human  influence, 
however  sudden  or  distressing,  seemed  to  have  any  power  over  his 
extraordinary  mind.f 

Corrado  de  Suessia,  who  knew  him  intimately,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting testimony  on  oath  to  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  his 
life.  He  declared  him  to  be  "a  man  of  holy  life  and  honest  con- 
versation, peaceful,  sober,  humble,  quiet,  devout,  contemplative, 
and  chaste :  so  mortified,  that  he  cared  not  what  he  eat,  or  what 
he  put  on.  Every  day,  he  celebrated,  with  great  devotion,  or 
heard,  one- or  two  masses;  and,  except  in  times  proper  for  repose, 
he  was  ever  occupied  in  reading,  writing,  praying,  or  preaching. 
I  saw  him,"  says  Corrado,  "  leading  the  a.bove  life."  J  To  this  was 
joined  a  great  confidence  in  spiritual  illumination.  "  His  science," 
says  Raynald,  "  was  not  acquired  by  natural  talent,  but  by  the 
revelation  and  infusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  he  never  set  hini- 

*  "  lu  crastinum  autem  cum  ad  Idem  in  aula  Domini  Episcopi  coram  eisdem  Fr.  Thomas  cum 
studentibus  couvenisset,  et  esedem  qujestioucs  tuisseiit  et  determiuationes  pei'  Licentiandum 
sint^  correctione  aliqua  lepetitse;  Frater  Thomas  cum  omni  moderamine.  dixit;  Magister,  ista 
Testia  opinio  salva  veritate,  teneri  non  potest,  quia  est  coutra  tale  concilium  :  unde  opoi'tet  vos 
aliter  dicere,  si  non  vultis  a  coucilio  discordave.  Tunc  aliter  dicere  coepit,  sed  ophiiouem  in  sen- 
tentia  uon  mutavit.  Contra  quem  itevum  argnens,  et  Concilium  contra  ipsnm  adduceds,  com- 
pulit  ipsum  suum  confiteri  errorem,  et  petere  Iiumiliter  a  proedicto  Doctore  scire  plenius  verita- 
tem.  Tnno  Frater  Tlioraas  dixit :  modo  bene  dicitis,  et  docuit  ipsum  quod  erat  pro  veritate 
tenendum.  Be  quo  Magistri  omnes  adinirati  sunt  de  tranquillitate  mentis  ejus  et  verbi,  qui  sic 
arguebat  adversarium,  quasi  doceret  discipulum,  et  quod  taiitse  scieutise  subito  proposuisset 
mirabile  documentiim,  ut  suum  locum  teneret,  et  debilum  solveret  occulta  scilicet  virtus  auimi, 
et  Veritas  manifestata  Magistri."     (Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  27,  p.  b'66.) 

i  "  In  disputationibus,  quibus  consueverunt  homines  aliquando  modum  excedere,  semper 
inveniebatnr  mitis  et  huniilis,  uullis  verbis  gloriosis  et  ampullosis  uteus,  et  sic  erat  abstractus 
a  temporalibus  arapliationibus,  quod  iu  mensa  dum  comedebat,  semper  habebat  ooulos  ad  supe- 
riora,  et  pouebatur  coram  eo  scuteUa,  et  removebatur  pluries  ipso  nou  seutieute."  (Boll.,  Cap. 
/X,  n.  77,p.  710.) 

t  "  Homo  sanctse  vit»,  et  conversationis  honestiE,  paciticus,  sobrius,  humilis,  quietiis,  devo- 
tus,  contemplativus,  et  castus ;  ita  quod  repntabatur  virgo  ;  et  in  cibo  et  potu  fuit  tantie  sobrie- 
tatis,  quod  singnlaritates  ciborum  nou  petebat,  uec  etiam  curabat  de  cxiltu  vestimeutorum,  et 
omni  die  cum  magna  devotione  aut  ipse  celebrabat  aut  audiebat  nnam  ant  duas  missas,  et 
praster  naturalis  qiiietis  horas  semper  vacabat  aut  lectioni,  aut  Scripturis,  aut  aurationi,  aut 
prsedicatioui.    Vidi  euui  facieutum  prsedictam  vitam."    (Boll.,  Cop.  F.,  n.  47,  y.  699.) 
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self  to  write,  without  halving  first  prayed  and  wept.  When  he 
was  in  doubt,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer,  and  with  tears  he  re- 
turned— instructed  and  enlightened  in  his  uncertainty."  *  A  let- 
ter, attributed  to  the  Saint,  gives  his  views  on  the  temper  of  a 
Christian  student.  It  is  addressed  to  a  certain  ^^  In  Christo 
Carissimus  Jomi7ies."  John  is  not  to  plunge  all  at  once  into  the 
sea  of  science,  but  to  approach  it  by  degrees,  as  water  does  along 
the  beds  of  rivers,  beginning  with  easy  things,  and  then  advancing 
to  more  difficult  ones;  talking  too  much  must  be  avoided  ;  purity, 
conscience,  prayer,  and  solitude,  are  to  be  cultivated ;  John  is  to 
be  amiable  to  all,  familiar  with  none,  for  familiarity  produces 
contempt,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  study ;  he  is  to  avoid  mixing 
up  with  the  affairs  of  seculars;  he  must  shun  vain  conversations, 
and  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints ;  he  must  not  concern  him- 
self whence  good  comes,  but  treasure  it  up  in  his  memory;  he 
must  try  and  know  what  he  does,  and  try  and  understand  all  he 
hears;  rid  his  mind  of  doubts, .and  fill  the  chamber  of  his  intelli- 
gence with  knowledge;  and  never  aim  at  knowing Avhat is  beyond 
his  reach.f 

It  was  about  this  period  that  S.  Thomas  was  ordained  priest. 
It  is  mortifying  that  no  certain  information  can  be  procured,  re- 
garding the  time  at  which  it  took  place.  To  him,  it  must  have 
been  an  occasion  of  extreme  joy,  and  overwhelming  awe.  His 
treatise  on  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  priesthood  ;  his  illuminated 
Tract  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  his  writings  on  the  Mass ; 
besides  other  refei'ences  to  the  Real  Presence,  manifest  the  temper 
of  his  mind.  J  All  his  biographers  lay  sti'ess  on  his  great  devo- 
tion while  celebrating.     He  was  frequently  rapt  in  spirit  whilst  at 

*  "  Ejus  scientia  uon  fuerata  natuiali  in^euioacquisita;  sedper  revelationem  et  infusiouem 
Spiritus  Saudi :  quia  uuuquam  ponebat  se  aS  scribe.udiim  aliqiiod  opus,  nisi  prajniissa  oratione 
et  efl'usione  lacrvmariiiu ;  et  qiiaudo  iu  aliquo  dubitabat,  recunebat  ad  oratioueiii,  et  peifusus 
laciyniis  de  ipso  dubio  reveitabatur  clavificatus  et  doctus :  et  hoc  testimouium  retulit  ipsi  testi, 
et  uiultis  aliis  publiee."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VIl.,n.5S,p.  704.) 

t  It  may  be  iuterestirig  to  fjive  this  letter  iu  full: — "  Quia  qutesisti  a  me,  in  Christo  mihi 
chavissiine  Joauiies,  qL'aliter  te  studere  oporteat  in  tliesanro  scientiaj  acquirendo:  tale  a  me 
tibi  super  hoc  traditur  cousilium,  ut  per  rivulos  non  statiui  in  mare  eligas  introire,  quia  per 
I'aciliora  ad  difficiliora  oportet  deveniie.  Hsdc  est  ergo  mouitio  mea  et  jiistructio  tua.  Tardi- 
loquuui  te  esse  jiibeo,  et  tarde  ad  locutorium  aseendentem;  cousoientise  puritatem  aniplectere, 
oratioui  vacare  uon  desiuas,  uellam  frequenter  diligas,  si  vis  iu  cellam  vinariam  iutrodiici. 
Omnibus  te  auiabilem  exhibe,  nihil  qufere  penitns  de  factis  aliorum,  nemini  te  inultum  famiha- 
rem  osieudas,  quia  uimia  familiaritas  parit  conteniptum,  et  subtractionis  a  studio  materiam 
siibininistrat.  De  verbis  et  factis  saBcnlariuiii  uullatenus  te  intromittas.  Discursus  super  om- 
nia fiigias ;  sauctoruni  et  bonorum  imitari  vestigia  uon  oniittas  :  uou  respiciasa  quo  audias,  sed 
quicqnid  boui  dicatur,  memorise  recomnienda.  Et  quie  agis  et  audis,  fac  ut  iutelligas  :  de  diibiis 
te  certitices,  et  quicqnid  poteris  in  armariolo  mentis  reponere,  satage  sicut  cnpieus  vas  im- 
plere.  Aitiora  te  ne  qnajsieris.  Ilia  sequens  vestigia  frondes  et  fructus  in  vineam  Domini  Sa- 
baotli  \itiles,  quamdiu  vitam  humeris  proferes  ae  produces.  Hsec  si  sectatus  fueris,  ad  id  attin- 
gere  poteris  quod  afl'ectas.     <0p^lsc,,  LXI.,  Vol.  XVII., p.  338,  ed.  Parmae.) 

%  "  lo  per  me  non  sar6  ardito  di  por  niano  a  descrivere  quale  e'  fosse  la  prima  volta  clie  cele- 
br6amessa;  lingua  mortale  non  pu6  ritrarre  in  carte  cosa,  die  tan  to  senta  del  di  vino;  dir6 
solo  che  internato  con  tutta  la  mente  e  cou  tutto  il  cuore  in  Dio  era  siraggiante  d'  aniore,  che 
parea  nn  comprensore  anzi  che  \in  viatore.  Chi  legge  faccia  da  sfe  ra^ione  dello  stato  di  quell' 
aninia  nobilissima  ed  eccelsa;  e  a  questo  eflfetto  consider!  ben  addeutro  le  sublinii  e  stupeude 
cose  che  questo  Augeio  delle  scuole  tutto  acceso  in  fuoco  d'  amore  venne  scrivendo  sopra 
VAugustissimo  Sacramento  e  sopra  reccellenza  e  dignitfi  del  Sacerdozio."  (Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap, 
XIV.,  p.  55.) 

"  Erat  enim  pi'aBcipue  devotus  ad  sacrosanctum  Sacranientum  Altaris:  de  quo  quia  conces- 
sum  ei  fuerat  profundius  scribere,  douatus  est  ei  devotius  celebrare."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  30,  p. 
667.) 
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Mass,  when  the  tears  would  spring  to  his  eyes,  and  flow  copiously,* 
This  happened  to  him  also  at  other  times.  During  Compline,  at 
the  words,  '■'■  Ne  projicias  nos  in  tempore  senectutis  cum  defecerit 
virtus  mea"  he  was  frequently  thus  carried  away.f  After  he  had 
said  Mass,  he  prepared  his  lectures,  and  then  went  to  the  schools. 
Next,  he  wrote,  or  dictated  to  several  scribes  ;  then  he  dined,  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  and  occupied  himself  with  Divine  things  till 
time  for  rest ;  after  which  he  wrote  again,  and  thus  ordered  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  Master.^ 

The  duty  of  preaching,  also  fell  upon  him.  §  A  man  so  filled 
with  the  Spirit  of  God  would,  almost  of  necessity,  maiiifest  the 
passion  which  ruled  supreme.  His  reputation,  even  at  this 
period,  was  great  enough  to  draw  a  large  congregation  into  the 
Dominican  Church.  His  learning,  his  piety,  his  extraordinary 
gifts,  then  his  nobility,  and  his  commanding,  yet  gentle  appear- 
ance, must  have  produced  a  deep  impression. 

But,  before  speaking  of  his  sermons  in  particular,  a  general 
view  of  "preaching"  in  the  thirteenth  century  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

Sacred  eloquence,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  till  the  fourth 
century,  consisted  principally  in  homilies  and  in  popular  haran- 
gues. Then,  we  come  upon  the  days  of  the  great  columnal 
Fathers,  whose  eloquent  thoughts  have  a  power  still  to  move  men's 
hearts,  and  whose  methods  influenced  those  lesser  lights  who  fol- 
lowed them.  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine— looking  back  even  from  our  day — occupy  a  position  which 
could  be  filled  by  no  other  four.  They  were  succeeded — worthily 
indeed,  but  were  not  approached — by  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  S. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  and  Venerable  Bede :  just  as,  in  turn,  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Isidore,  and  S.  Bede  were  succeeded,  but  were  not  surpassed  by 
Alanus  of  Farfa,  Rabanus,  Heric,  Alcuin,  and  Paul  Warnefrid. 


*  "  Consueverat  aiiteni  frequentius  rapi  In  Missa  taiitEe  devotionis  effectii  ut  totus  perfiinde- 
retur  lacrymis,  qui  tauti  Sacrameuti  saciis  absorbe.batur  mystenis,  et  leficiebatur  ex  douis." 
(Id.  Cf.,  S'mn.  Tlieolog.,  P.  III.,  q.  XXII.,  Art.  I.,  sqq.  Opiisc.',  Dc  Offlc.  Sacerd.,  Opusc,  Exposit. 
■  iyiissae,  &.c.) 

t  "  VisHS  fuit  etiani  frequeater,  cum  caataretnr  ille  versus  in  Completorio  qiiadragesimali 
tempore  :  Ne  projicias  nos  in  tenipure  senectutis,  cum  defeceret  virtus  mea.  (Ps.  70,  9.)  quisi  raptus  eb 
in  oratione  absorptus  miiltis  perfuudi  lacrymis,  quas  de  oculis  videbatur  educere  pise  mentis." 
(Boll..  Cap.  VI, p.  667,  668.) 

t  "  Po.st  auditem  ipsam  Missam  exutis  vestibns  statim  ascendebat  cathedram  :  post  descen- 
6um  cathedrEB  ponebat  se  ad  scribendum,  et  dictandum  plnribns  scriptoribiis:  postea  coiiiede- 
bat,  et  deiude  redibat  ad  cameram,  et  se  divinis  occupebat  usque  ad  quietem  ;  et  post  quietem 
scribere  assumebat,  et  sic  totam  vitam  suara  ordiuabat  ad  Deum."  (BolL,  Cap.  ^X.,n.11,  p. 
710.) 

?  The  Dominicans  had  a  spacious  place  for  lecturing  and  preaching  in,  for: — "Aux. jours 
solennels,  I'Universite,  n'ayaut  pas  de  demure  fixe  ui  de  local  assez  vaste,  empruntait  pour  ses 
orateurs  la  chaire  des  fecoles  dominicaines  de  la  rue  Saint-Jacques."  (Hist.  Litt,  Chap.  XXIV., 
p.  314.) 

Maurice  de  Sully  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity: — 
"  Saius  Thomas  pr6ega  en  Inde  le  ma.ior.  sains  Bartholomeus  en  lude  le  meuor,  sains  Simons  en 
'  Perse,  saius  Phelipe  en  Sycile,  sains  Jobans  en  Ayse,  saius  Jaliesli  graiudres  en  Espaignes,  saius 
Jakes  li  mendres  en  Judfee.  saints  Piercs  on  Lombardie,  sains  Pols  en  Gresse,  saiiis  Andrels  en 
Archadie;  et  il  et  lor  desciple  menerent  la  creauce  de  la  crestieute  par  tot  le  moude."  {Sermon 
du  20e  Dimanche  apres  Pentecdte.    Do  La  Marche,  p.  1.) 
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The  scale  of  excellence  seems  gradually  to  diminish,  till  we  come 
to  such  stirring  times  as  the  Crusades,  or  to  days  of  contest  against 
the  violence  of  heretics,  which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case — 
from  the  force  of  circumstances — caused  earnest  men  to  speak 
with  vigour  and  enthusiasm,  if  not  with  the  elegance  and  polish 
of  academicians.  There  was  Ealph  Ardent,  for  example,  now 
almost  forgotten,  who  anticipated  the  great  Dominicans  in  his 
eloquence  and  power ;  then,  S.  Bernard,  and  Peter  the  Hermit, 
whose  unction  and  earnestness,  and  fire,  are  well  known,  as  exert- 
ing a  great  sway  over  the  masses — and  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  and 
Comestor,  and  Fulk,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  before  ;  and 
Maurice  de  Sully,  and  John  of  Nivelle — mighty  orators  in  their 
day,  but  now  forgotten  with  the  rest — bringing  us  down  to  the 
great  revival  in  the  Orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic* 

James  de  Vitry,  Maurice  de  Sully,  and  William  of  S.  Amour, 
say  quite  enough  about  the  boldness  of  such  heretics  as  the  Catha- 
rites,  and  the  Vaudois,  to  give  a  clear  notion  of  the  energy  with 
which  the  children  of  S.  Dominic  would  -follow  out  their  special 
vocation.  The  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  with  school  learn- 
ing, was  their  one  object  in  life.  They  opposed  with  fire  and  elo- 
quence, the  truth  of  the  Gospel  against  the  errors  and  blasphemies 
of  fanatical  performers,  Avho,  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  country 
places,  would  collect  the  simple-minded  around  them,  and  pour 
into  their  ears  all  manner  of  detestable  teaching. 

The  language  in  which*  at  this  period,  sermons  were  preached, 
was  French ;  that  is,  when  given  out  from  the  pulpit.  Even 
when  written  in  Latin — and  this  was  generally  the  case — they 
were  delivered  to  the  people  in  the  people's  tongue.  S.  Bonaven- 
ture  is  said  to  have  preached  in  French.f  S,.  Bernard,  even, 
preached  his  Crusades  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Jordan  of  Saxony, 
and  John  of  Wildeshusen,  also,  preached  in  French.  In  1213, 
the  Abbott  of  Jumieges  had  to  explain  the  Gospel  in  French  for 
the  sake  of  the  less  instructed  {simplicioribus  fratrihus).  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  clergy  were  addressed  in  Latin.  It  was  not  thought 
complimentary  to  do    otherwise.     The  epitaph  of  Abbot  JSTotker 


*  "  Wir  besitzen  nocli  theils  Honiiliensammlungen,  theils  nur  einzelne  Redeu  und  Auslegun- 
geii  aus  der  eisten  Halfte  des  Mittelalters  von  dem  hi.  Galliis,  Alcuiu,  Hayino  von  Halberstadt, 
Rliabanus  Maiirus.  Pascliasiiis  Radbcrtus,  Ratberiiis  von  Veioua.  Als  eifiige  Piediger  glilnzten 
in  der  naclifolgenden  Zeit:  der  hi.  PetruH  Daiuiaui,  der  hi.  Anselm,  der  hi.  Norbert,  Ivo  von 
Chartres  (I.  Carnotensis),  Gottfried  von  Vendonie,  Gottfried  von  Bordeaux,  Hildebert  von  Mans 
(H.  Ceuonianeusis)  u.  A.  Der  hervorragendste  Redn«r  des  Mittelalters  war  aber  <instreitig  der 
gro.sse  hi.  Beruhard  (1091-1153),  der  durch  die  Salbnng  wie  das  Feue  seines  Wortes  wieder  ganz 
an  die  hi.  Vater  eriuuert  und  aussordentliche  Erfolge  feirte."  {Das  Kirchliohe  Prcdigtamt,  \on 
Nikolaus  Schleiuiger,  Zweite  Aujlage,  Einleitung ,  p.  22.) 

t  "  Licet  ego,"  says  S.  Bouaventure,  "  nesciam  bene  loqui  gallicfe,  non  tanien  propter  hoc 
verbuni  Dei  quod  debeo  proferri  in  se  minus  valet.  Ideo  non  curetis  de  hoc,  dum  tamen  me  in- 
telligere  possitis."    (De  La  Marche,  p.  236.) 
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(998)  shows  what  the  custom  was,  even  as  early  as  his  time.* 
Some  had  a  fancy  for  making  sermons  in  rhyme — sermones  rima- 
tos — which  seem  to  have  had  a  strange  attraction  for  many 
amongst  the  people. 

The  sermon  generally  took  place — if  it  were  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day, and  the  preacher  addressed  the  people  in  an  instruction — 
after  the  Gospel,  as  is  still  the  custom  to  this  day.f  But  special 
sermons,  preached  on  state  occasions,  such  as  at  marriages  or 
funerals,  were  delivered  after  Mass.  There  were  sermons  in  mane, 
in  the  morning ;  and  post  prandium,  after  dinner.  Then  there 
were  Collations,  or  Conferences,  which  were  generally  delivered  by 
the  same  person  who  spoke  to  the  congregation  in  the  morning. 
The  people  were  arranged,  with  the  men  on  one  side,  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  ladies  of  distinction  came  to  church,  preceded  by 
their  valets,  carrying  cushions  for  them  to  sit  upon  during  the 
discourse.  The  preacher  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  people 
as  "  Fratres,"  " Fratres  Carissimi,'"'  " Bele  Gens"  " Bele  Seg- 
nors"  "  Douce  Gent,"  "  Signor  et  Dames."  Sometimes,  if  the 
preacher  said  something  oifensive,  or  made  use  of  unsound  or 
heretical  expressions,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  would 
interrupt  him,  and  call  him  to  order.|  Robert  of  Sorbon  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  an  instance  of  this.  A  learned  clei'k 
preached  before  the  King  of  France.  During  his  sermon,  he  Avent 
on  to  say  that  all  the  Apostles,  at  the  moment  of  the  Passion, 
abandoned  Christ,  and  that  faith  became  extinguished  in  their 
hearts ;  the  Blessed  Virgin,  alone,  kept  it,  from  the  day  of  the 
Passion,  to  that  of  the  Eesurrection,  in  commemoration  of  which, 
in  the  Holy  Week  of  penance,  at  matins,  all  the  lights,  one  after 
the  other,  are  pyt  out,  except  one,  which  is  reserved  for  making 
blessed  fire  at  Easter  time.  A  solemn  ecclesiastic,  of  higher  rank, 
rose  up  to  reprehend  him ;  for  the  Apostles,  according  to  this 


*  "  Vulgari  plebe.m,  clerum  serraone  latino 
Erudit,  et  satiatmagni  dulcediiie  verbi." 

(D.  Bouquet,  Cap.  X.,p.  286.) 
Then,  again,  the  translator  of  Robert  Lincoln  says: — "  Lingua  romana  coram  clericis  sapo- 
rem  auavitatis  uou  liabet."     (De  La  Marcbe,  p.  234.) 

t  Schleiniger  speaks  thus  of  the  influence  of  schools  on  preaching  :— "  Einen  bedeutenden 
Einfluss  auf  allmahliclie  Wiederbelebung  der  Beredsamkeit  iibten,  sich  Imnier  scharfer  aus- 
prageud  uud  weiter  verpflanzend,  die  Scholastic  und  Mystik ;  jene,  iudeiu  sie  niehr  Scbarfe  uud 
Gruudlichkeit  in  die  Bevveisflihrung  biachte  (von  der  Scliolastik  riilut  besoudcrs  die  niehr 
planmassige  Anlage  und  die  Frequenz  der  Eiiitheilung  her) ;  diese,  iudem  sie  der  Su^attenseite 
der  scholastischeu  Methode,  der  Trockenheit  und  Spitztiudigkeit,  eutgegenarbeiWte  und  der 
Beredsamkeit  mehr  Gemiith,  ungekiiustelte  Einfacliheit  uud  Salbung  venuittelte.  (Predig- 
tamt,  p.  22.) 

t  According  to  S.  Thomas,  the  priest  should  aim  at  practising  what  he  preaches.  Frigerio 
sums  up  his  teaching  beautifully  thus  :— "  Avvisava  il  sauto,  dover  concorrere  ueU'evangelico 
predicatore  alcuneconditioui,  clie  si  leggono  sparse  ne'suoi  componimenti,  danoi  qui  compilate. 
Dicea  dunque,  che  nou  dee  mettersi  veruno  a  questa  alta  impresa,  se  uou  e  sciolto  da  ognl 
atfare  secolaresco,  e  soggiogate  in  prima  le  proprie  passionicoll'  acquistodelle  christiane  virtii : 
di  che  pa,ude  iusegnamento  ne  diede  il  nostro  divin  Maestro,  il  quale  dopo  I'intrapresa  auste- 
rity, nel  diserto,  e  dopo  le  tante  vittorie  di  satanasso  riportate,  iramediatamente  comiuci6  a 
predicar'il  Vangelo:  Vt  doccret,  dice  egli  nella  Somnia,  post  cernem  edomitam  oporiere  alios  ad 
pj-OBdicalionis  ojidwm.  transire."  {Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  153;  Summa,  Pars.  III.,  qu.  XLI.,  art.  III., 
ad.  1.) 
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censor,  had  abandoned  Jesus  Christ  in  body,  but  not  in  heart. 
The  preacher  was  about  to  retract,  when  the  King,  (Louis)  getting 
up  in  his  turn,  intervened.  "  The  proposition  is  not  false,"'  he 
said  :  "it  is  to  be  found  clearly  expressed  in  the  Fathers:  bring 
me  the  Book  of  S.  Augustine."  The  book  was  brought,  and  the 
King  pointed  out  a  passage  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of 
S.  John,  where,  in  point  of  fact,  S.  Augustine  expresses  himself  in 
tliese  words: — ^^ Fugerunt,  relicto  eo  corde  et  corpore"  *  Some- 
times, if  the  preacher  said  hard  things  about  the  ladies — like  S. 
Bernard's  saying  that  the  first  time  a  woman  opened  her  mouth, 
she  upset  the  whole  world — the  women  rose  up,  and  protested, 
before  the  congregation,  against  the  unfairness  of  such  imputa- 
tions. Nepotism,  riches,  pluralities  amongst  the  clergy,  cheating 
in  trade,  usury,  immorality,  and  vanity  and  love  of  dress,  and  of 
adorning  their  heads,  especially  amongst  women — were  constant 
subjects  for  the  preacher. 

Of  course,  sometimes,  the  congregation  would  not  properly  at- 
tend to  the  discourses.  At  one  time,  complaints  were  made  that 
the  men  left  the  church  just  as  the  sermon  began,  and  only  came 
back  when  it  was  over.  Cesarius  of  Aries,  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
kind  of  abuse,  had  the  doors  of  the  church  closed  after  the  Gos- 
pel, f  Eobert  of  Sorbon,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  adopted  dif- 
ferent means.  J  One  Easter  Sunday,  he  told  his  congregation 
that  he  would  be  short,  like  the  Gospel  of  the  day  :  "  I  know,"  he 
said,  "  that  on  this  day  you  must  have  a  short  sermon,  and  a  long 
dinner.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mass  is  not  too  long  for 
you."  § 

When  the  preacher  found  some  of  his  congregation  asleep,  he 
did  not  experience  much  difficulty  in  addressing  himself  to  them 
pretty  directly. j]     Many  anecdotes  are   given  to  this  effect.     For 

*  "  Besonders  giinstig  war  fur  das  Predigtweseii  die  Einsetznng  des  Dominicaner  (' Predi- 
der')  uud  Fiauciscanerordeiis,  die  sich  beide  eifiig  mit  Vevkundigung  des  gottliclien  Wortes 
befassten.  Unter  die  berillimteru  geistliclien  Reduer  aiis  deiii  zwolften  bis  fiinfzeliuten  Jahr- 
huudert,  gelioreu  der  lil.  Doimiiiciis,  Thomas  vou  Aquiu,  Boiiaveiituia,  Atoiiius  von  Padua, 
Pliilippus  Beuitius,  Beriiardiu  von  Siena,  Vincentiiis  Ferrerius.  Tbomas  von  Villaiiova,  Laiiren- 
tixis  Justiniani  .  .  .  Gerson  .  .  .  der  lil.  Johannes  Capistvamis  .  .  .  Beithold  vou  Re- 
gensburg    .    .    .    Tauler    .    .    .    Suso,"  5lc.    (See  Schleiniger,  p.  23.) 

t  Martene,  Antiq.  Eccl.,  Bit.  I.,  p.  380. 

t  Still,  during  the  thirteenth  century,  the  influence  of  popular  preaching  was  very  great. 
Speaking  of  the  work  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Doniiuic,  De  La  Slarcbe  says: — ''A  partir  de  ce  mo- 
ment la  predication  populaire  prend  un  essor  rapide,  uue  extension  enorme.  Les  nouveaux 
Venus  excitant  chex  les  autres  une  louable  emulation,  et  bieutot  le  sermon  en  arrive,  comuie 
nous  le  verrous,  k  teuir  une  place  des  plus  importautes  dans  la  vie  publiqiie  et  privee.  Dans  le 
doniaine  d^b  monuments  6criti8,  cette  ai-deur  se  traduit  par  une  f(5condite,iusque-l&,  iuouie,  qui 
a  fait  dire  aux  auteurs  de  VHistoire  litteraire:  '  L'innouibrable  anias  des  sermons  latins  on  fraii- 
<jais  dont  les  auciennes  bibliotheques  sont  encouibr6es  ne  pourrafetve  debronillti  qu'^  I'aide  du 
loisir  qui  attend  les  histoiens  d'une  t5poque  moins  heiirense.'  On  pent  appliquer  dejji  au  Xllle 
si^cle  I'observationque  fait  k  propos  du  suivant  M.  Victor  Le  Clerc:  '  Tout  discourse  eat  pres- 
que  uu  sermon:  parler  c'est  preoher.  L'art  de  la  priSdication  est  tout  Part  de  la  parole.'  "  {Lea 
Fredicateurs,  p.  13. ) 

§  "  Surrexit,  non  est  hie.  Hoc  est  verbum  breve,  et  faciemus  de  ipso  brevem  sermonem,  si 
poterimus ;  quia  benfe  scio  quod  hodife  vultis  brevem  sermonem  et  longam  mensam :  sed  utinam, 
nou  brevem  missara."     (De  La  Marche,  p.  203.) 

II  It  cannot  livell  be  denied  that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  sacred  oratory 
fell  so  low  that  there  was  some  excuse  for  men  at  times  failing  to  keep  up  their  attention. 
Even  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  became  so  carried  away  with  Aristotle,  that  the  fulness 
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instance,  the  preacher  would  cry  out :  "  He  who  sleeps  in  the  cor- 
ner there,  does  not  know  the  secret  I  am  going  to  tell  you." 
Another,  seeing  persons  fast  asleep,  left  the  immediate  subject  of 
his  discourse,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Once  upon  a  time, 
there  was  a  king  called  Arthur,"  upon  which,  the  sleepers  awoke, 
and  the  orator  said  to  them,  not  without  irony,  "  When  I  speak 
of  Grod,  you  sleep ;  but  immediately  I  talk  of  fables,  you  awake." 
De  Vitry's  plan  was  to  cry  out,  "  He  who  sleeps  there  in  that  cor- 
ner, does  not  know  my  secret ! "  And  on  another  occasion,  when 
an  old  woman  was  asleep,  "  Would  you  have  me  speak  of  the 
honest  woman  ?     I  will  talk,  then,  of  the  old  woman  fast  asleep 

there Those  who  sleep  at  sermons,  take  good  care  not 

to  sleep  at  table." 

With  regard  to  subject-matter,  sermons  depended  upon  the  state 
of  society,  and  the  different  classes  into  which  men  were  divided.* 
There  were  sermons  ad  deros,  and  ad  pojmlum  ;  then,  sermons 
ad  status  addressed  to  the  different  wants  of  various  §ections,  e. 
g. :  Dolentes  de  morte  propmquoricm,  Majores  civitatis,  Familm 
divitum,  Mulieres  meretrices.  Then  there  was  the  dilatatio,  or 
the  method  of  spinning  out,  and  making  the  most  of  a  few  ideas  ; 
and  the  sermo  communis,  or  common  sermon,  which  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  St  in  with  almost  any  occasion,  and  was  intended 
to  prevent  the  preacher  ever  being  taken  by  surprise. 

Of  Englishmen,  Stephen  Langton,  and  S.  Edmund,  were  both 
noted  for  their  preaching:  the  former,  on  account  of  his  powerful 
voice,  was  called  Steplianus  Lingum-tonantis ;  the  latter  was 
famous  for  his  zeal.  But  of  all,  whether  secular  or  religious,  the 
Dominicans  were,  without  doubt,  the  great  preachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  In  1373,  sixty  preachers  were  employed  in  the 
pl'incipal  churches  of  Paris,  and  of  them,  exactly  one  half  were 
Dominicans.  In  the  early  part  of  the  century,  the  style  of  preach- 
ing was  earnest,  simple,  and  natural.  There  must  have  been  elo- 
quence and  fire,  to  have  effected  what  the  Dominicans  achieved. 
Later  on,  their  manner  changed,  the  method  became  too  dry  and 
scholatic,  and  the  spirit  of  analysis  that  did  so  much  harm  to 
theology,  entered  into  sacred  eloquence. 

and  fire  of  the  pulpit  gave,  way  to  the  dry,  formal  methodism  of  the  dialectical  disputant.  To- 
wards the  year  1260,  the  influence  of  Scotist  subtlety  and  atlVctatiou  seems  to  have  influenced, 
more  or  less,  every  pulpit.  Inspirations,  iUxn — the  real  flow  of  the  soul,  such  as  we  meet  iu  S. 
Francis  of  Assini,  and  his  iniuiediate  disciples,  was  dried  up.  Lo<>ic-chopping,  and  cutting 
ideas  into  snips,  and  arbitrary  lengths,  little  suited  tlie  requirements  of  the  rlietorician;  in- 
deed, even  the  name  itself  of  "  rhetoric,"  so  Dounou  says,  could  not  de  found  in  the  course  of 
studies  drawn  out  for  tlie  public  scliools. 

*  De  La  Marche  speaks  of  the  following  subjects  as  preached  upon  by  S.Thomas: — "Lea 
morceaux  que  nous  avous  reucoutres  sous  son  nom  dans  les  recueils  du  temps  sont,  avec  celui 
IJl,  (Attenditt  dfalsis  prophetis]  un  sermon  pour  la  fSte  du  pape  Saint  Gr^goire,  sur  le  texte, 
'  Ecce  vigil  et  sanctus  descendit'  un  autre  pour  le  premier  dimauche  apres  I'Epiphanie,  sur  I'fevan- 
gile  '  Puei- Jesus proficiebat  cetate,' suivi  6galement  d'une  collation;  un  autre  eiilin  sur  I'Eucha- 
ristie,  in-eclie  le  Jeudi-Saiut,  en  consistoire,  devaut  Urbain  IV.  et  ses  cardinaux.  On  se  rap- 
pelle  que  ce  pape  fut  I'iustitutenr  de  la  fete  du  Saiut-Sacrement.  U  mourut  en  1264:  le  dernier 
eermou  est  done  anterieur  £i  cette  date."    (Lea  Predicateura,  Premiere  Partie, p.  115.) 
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But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  preaching  of  S.  Thomas.  His 
sermons  can  be  judged  by  what  he  has  written,  and  by  the  history 
of  their  effects.*  His  biographers  speak  of  their  simplicity,  depth, 
and  balance.  Several  anecdotes,  related  by  Touron,  prove  the 
power  he  possessed  over  his  audience.  On  one  occasion,  in  a  ser- 
mon on  the  Passion,  in  S.  Peter's,  during  Lent,  he  so  vividly 
brought  home  to  the  congregation  the  sufferings  of  the  Cross,  and 
drew  so  touching  a  picture  of  the  compassion,  mercy,  and  love  of 
Christ,  that  his  words  were  interrupted  by  the  passionate  crying 
of  the  people.  Then,  on  Easter  Sunday,  his  sermon  on  the  Kesur- 
rection  filled  the  congregation  with  such  jubilant  triumph,  that 
with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from  giving  public  expression 
to  their  feelings.f 

It  was  not  after  the  modern  fashion,  that  the  Saint  preached. 
His  power  did  not  proceed  from  violence  of  manner,  fierce  gesture, 
theatrical  display,  or  artificial  warmth.  There  was  nothing  of 
brute-oratory  about  him.  The  exaggerated  and  excited  method 
of  announcing  the  Gospel,  imported  from  the  Continent — and 
which  might  suit  the  market-place,  but  ill-beseems  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit — was  unknown  to  the  great  Dominican.  Doubtless, 
he  felt  that  the  truth  of  God  is  too  sublime  to  admit  of  much 
human  heat  in  its  expression  ;  that  a  loud  manner  does  not  tend 
to  make  proof  more  cogent ;  and  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  is 
gentle,  calm,  and  self-possessed ;  yet  firm,  earnest,  and  command- 
ing. J  Tocco  says  that  he  preached  a  Lent  at  Naples  on  the  one 
text,  ''Ave  Maria  gratia  plena,  Dominus  tecum,''  and  that,  during 
the  whole  time,  he  was  seen  to  keep  his  eyes  closed  in  the  pulpit, 
and  his  head  in  such  a  position  as  if  he  were  looking  into  heaven.§ 


*  Miracles  were  amongst  the  wonders  he  ■worked: — "  Voile  an che  il  Signore  autorizzare  il 
gran  niinistro  della  sua  diviua  parola  con  opere  della  sua  onuipoteuza,  ciofe  co'segni  e  niiracoli, 
come  si  videro  uella  piimitiva  Chiesa:  siche  predicando  rotta^a  di  Pasqua  uella  mentovata 
Basilica,  udillo  una  douua,  clie  Umgo  tempo  giii  pativa  dun  piotlu^-io  di  saugue,  senza  potei'  a 
tauto  male  riparai-e.  Sentissi  costei  eccitare  in  questa  piedica  alia  dirotioue  del  Santo,  e  come 
quell'  altia  del  Vaugelo  si  perauase,  die.  se  havesse  potuto  accostrarsegli,  e  baciarli  la  sacra 
veste,  riinarrebbe  iucoutauente  saua;  ne  fu  la  sperauza  loutana  dall'effetto,  poiche  tiuita  la 
predica,  baciaudogli  il  leuibo  della  cappa,  confestim  stetitt  Jivxu^  sangvinis  ejus,  come  della  mento- 
vata giJi  disse  S.  Luca:  e  predicando  per  ogiii  parte  il  niiracolo,  si  pose  a  seguirlo  sino  al  con- 
veuto  di  santa  Sabina,  dove  Toniaso  fi^.  ritoruo."     (Frigerio,  hib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  4,  p.  150.) 

t  "  Laonde  un  venerdi  saiito,  mcntreche  nella  Basilica  Vaticana  ragionava  sopi-a  la  passioue 
del  Salvatore,  conimosse  si  fattamente  gli  uditori,  che  tutti  in  lagrime  si  risolvevauo,  dove  nella 
seguente  predica  della  domeuica  di  Resurrettioue  sentissi  ciascuno  riempiere  di  santo  giubilo 
ed  allegrezza.  Predic6  anclie  per  lo  spatio  di  dieci  anui  iu  Napoli,  e  quivi  per  una  iutera  quare- 
sima  spiegi)  I'oratione  Domiuicale,  sicome  in  altro  tempo  qiiadragesimale,  la  salutatione  Angelica 
con  gli  ocelli  cuiusi  e  con  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  Cielo."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  3,  p. 
150.) 

t"Et  quia  sic  erat  Doctor  mirabilis  elevatus  ad  Denm,  sic  caritae  diffusus  ad  proximura, 
prcedicationes,  suas,  quibus  placeret  Deo  prodessetpopulo,  sic  formabat,  ut  non  esaet  in  curiosis 
liuuianiB  sapieutise  verbis,  sed  in  spiritu  et  virtute  seriuouis,  qui  evitatis  in  prosecutione  ser- 
moues  quae  curiositati  potius  quani  urilitati  deserviuut,  m  illo  suo  vulgari  natalis  soli,  quod 
propter  continuum  mentis  raptum  mutare  nou  potuit,  propouebat  et  prosequebatnr  utilia  po- 
pulo,  subtilitates  qusestionum  scholasticae  disputation!  relinquens."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  49,  i?. 
t)73.) 

§  "  Joannes  Blasii  Judex  .  .  .  vidit  ipsum  (S.  Thomam)  per  totam  unam  quadra- 
gesimam  prsedicantem  ooulis  clausls,  contemplativis  et  directisad  coelum."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII., 
n.  70,  p.  708. ) 

"Con gli  occhi  cbiuai  e  con  la  testa  alzata  verso  il  cielo."  (Frigerio,  L.  III.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
150.) 
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Yet  it  does  not  follow  because  his  eyes  were  closed,  that  he  did 
not  give  full  expression  to  his  thoughts.  Bourdaloue  recited  his 
master-pieces  with  his  eyes  shut;  but  as  Schleiuiger  assures  us, 
he  by  no  means  was  wanting  in  animation  and  variety  of  manner. 
Our  Saint  preached  ten  years  in  Naples,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  Eome, 
Cologne,  and  other  places.  The  people  reverenced  his  word  as  if 
it  had  come  direct  from  the  mouth  of  Christ.  "  Tarn  reverenter 
andiebatur  a  populo,"  says  Tocco,  "  quasi  sua  prcBdicatio  prodiret 
a  Deo."* 

The  sketches  he  has  left  of  his  sermons  are  a  valuable  index  to 
his  method.  In  the  fourth  Opusculum  (according  to  the  Parma 
edition),  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-two  skeleton-sermons 
for  Sundays,  and  eighty-three  for  festivals.  The  former,  on  the 
Gospels ;  and  the  latter,  upon  our  Lord,  and  upon  the  Saints — 
forming  a  very  complete  and  useful  set  of  discourses,  even  for  the 
presen  t  day.  Whether  our  Saint  confined  himself  to  these  "  notes  " 
and  extemporized  the  words,  cannot  be  known  with  any  certainty. 
Probably,  having  great  practice  in  speaking,  and  in  writing,  he 
felt  no  difficulty  in  clothing  his  thoughts  in  appropriate  language ; 
and  with  his  prodigious  memory,  a  very  meagre  skeleton  would 
suffice.f  In  the  notes,  he  divides  the  meaning  of  his  text  into 
three  or  four  grand  divisions ;  and  each  of  these  he  subdivides 
into  three  or  four  portions.  The  divisions  are  expressed  with  ex- 
ceeding brevity,  and  yet,  with  so  good  a  choice  of  words,  that  the 
whole  pith  becomes  evident  at  a  glance.  To  each  division,  or 
subdivision,  is  attached  a  text  to  the  point  from  Holy  Scripture, 
with  the  proper  reference.  The  skeleton  is  so  well  organised  that, 
when  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  diversifying 
each  portion  into  one  very  clear  and  consecutive  discourse.     To 


*  And  no  wonder,  if  what  the  Bollandists  relate  of  the  Saint  is  true,  viz. :  "  Non  audebat 
aliqviiddicere,  nisi  quod  Dens  dedisset  eum  irapleie."     (».  49,  p.  674.) 

"Des  sermons saus  nombre  qu'll  prononeja  dans  le  cours  de  sou  ministfere,  nous  ne  poss6- 
dons  que  des  analyses  courtes  et  decliarnees.  qu'on  pourrait  comparer  dans  un  certain  sens  ^ 
ces  rapides  souvenirs  que  Bossuet  avait  coutume  de  tracer,  en  descendant  de  la  chaire  oil  son 
g6nie  veuait  d'eclater  aveo  taut  d'anipleur  et  de  inasiiiflceuce.  On  retrouve  ueanmoins  dans 
ces  notes  abrt-gees  du  Docteur  angelique,  I'erapreinte  i iieffa(jable  de  sa  large  pensee,  I'infle.xible 
rigueur  de  sa  m^thode,  nn  admirable  emploi  de  I'Ecriture,  I'inalterable  puret6  de  I'enseign- 
lueut  religieu.x;,  et  cette  guerre  surtout  qu'il  n'a  cesse  de  faire  aux  vices,  &,  la  depravation  du 
inonde ;  tout  le  conduit  &.  ce  dernier  but,  le  panfegyriqne  d'un  saint,  comme  la  meditation  d'un 
mystfere,  comuie  uu  discours  direct  de  morale  6vaugelique.  (Bareille,  Hisiiore  de  Saint  Thomas 
D'Aqidn.,  Chap.  XV., p.  163.) 

t  "  Si  nous  nous  reufermons  dans  le  cercle  des  compositions  qui  6manant  indubitablenient 
de  Saint  Tiiomas,  nous  tronverons  peut-etre  le  tlieologien  plus  reniarquableque  I'orateur;  mais 
cependant  I'orateur  y  gagnera  encore.  Pour  se  former  de  ses  predications  une  opinion  juste,  on 
peut  prendre  comme  type  le  sermon  du  troisieme  dimauche  aprfes  la  f6te  de  Saint  Pierre,  qui  a 
pour  texte  cette  parole  de  I'evangile :— '  AUendite  a  faUis prophetis.'  "  Then  the  words  are  given 
in  a  note  thus :— '•  Inveiiiunter  aliqui  qui  student  in  philosophia  et  dicunt  aliqua  qure  non  sunt 
vera  secundum  fideni :  et  cum  dicitur  eis  quod  hoc  repugiiat  fidei,  dicunt  quod  philosoplius  dicit 
hoc  ;  sed  ipsi  nou  asseruut,  imo  solum  recitant  verba  philosophi.  Talis  est  falsus  propheta  sive 
falsus  doctor ;  quia  idem  est  dubitationeni  movere  et  earn  nou  solvere,  quod  earn  coucedere 
■  •  •  Ille  cisternam  aperit  qui  dubitationem  movet  de  iis  quiB  spectant  ad  fldeni;  cis- 
ternam  uou  cooperit  qui  dubitatiouem  non  selvit  .  .  .  Videte,  cbarissimi;  multi  fuerunt 
philosophi,  et  multa  dixernnt  de  his  qure  pertinent  ad  fidem,  et  vix  iuveuietis  duos  concordare 
m  unam  scientiam  ;  et  quicumque  aliquid  veritatis  dixit,  non  dixit  earn  sine  mextione  falsitatis. 
Plus  Bcit  niodo  una  vetiila  de  his  quae  ad  fidem  pertinent  quam  qnoudam  omnes  philosophi,'" 
&.C.     (De  LaMarche,p.  H4,  U5.)  -i  i  f  i     , 
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those  who  seek  for  plans  of  sermons,  these  notes  would  be  very 
suggestive.  One  often  sees  "notes"  for  sermons,  but  not  often 
such  as  these,  where  the  divisions  are  in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
and  form  a  portion  of  its  unity  ;  and  do  not  represent  a  hetero- 
geneous admixture  of  unharmonious  ideas.* 

Here  is  a  specimen  taken  at  random  of  the  method  of  the 
Angelical. 

HOMILY    CXXXIII. 
THE   INNOCENT. 

•'  That  yon  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence,  unto  the  day  of  Christ." — Philip,  i.  10. 

The  Apostle  in  this  Epistle  exhorts  us  to  three  things.  Firstly,  to  the  avoid- 
ance of  sin  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere."  Secondly,  to  all  love  :  "  Pilled  with 
the  fruits  of  justice."  Thirdly,  to  the  possession  of  a  right  intention  :  •'  Unto 
the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 

I.  On  ih.e>  first  head,  it  must  be  noted,  that  three  commands  are  given.  (1) 
That  we  should  seek  after  purity  of  mind  :  "  That  you  may  be  sincere." 
"'  Blessed  are  the. clean  of  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God."  (2)  That  we  should 
avoid  doing  injury  to  our  neighbors  :  "  Without  offence  :  giving  no  offence  to  any 
man."  (3)  That  we  should  persevere  in  both  courses  :  "  Unto  the  day  of 
Christ,"  i.  e.,  till  after  death ;  when  the  day  of  man  is  ended,  the  day  of  Christ 
begins.  "  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  he  shall  be  saved."  The  Gloss 
treats  of  this  under  the  word  "sincere  ;  "  signifying  the  avoidance  of  works  of 
coiTupticm,  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and  of  giving  offence  with  respect  to  our 
neighbours,  and  perseverance  in  this  course  till  the  day  of  Christ. 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Apostle  likewise  gives 
three  commandments.  (1)  He  exhorts  to  rectitude  of  mind :  "  The  fruits  of 
justice."  S.  Anselm  defines  justice  to  be  that  rectitude  of  will  which  is  pre- 
served for  its  own  sake.  (2)  To  the  having  a  delight  in  that  which  is  good: 
"  The  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  peace,  joy,  longanimity,  goodness,  benignity,  meek- 
ness, faith,  modesty,  contiuency,  chastity."  (3)  To  the  having  perfection  in 
good,  "  being  filled  :  "  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  also  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect." 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  every  action  we  should,  in  a 
threefold  manner,  direct  the  eye  of  our  intention  to  God  : — (1)  So  as  to  believe 
that  every  good  thiog  comes  from  Him,  as  if  from  the  fount  of  all  good,  through 
Jesus  Christ:  "Of  his  fulness  we  all  have  received,  and  grace  for  grace  ;  for 
the  Law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  tnith  came  by  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Without  Me  you  can  do  nothing."  (2)  So  as  to  make  God  to  be  praised  and 
honoured  in  all  our  actions  :  "  So  let  your  light  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father,  who  is  in  heaven."  (3)  So 
that  the  reward  of  eternal  glory  may  be  given  to  us  for  our  desire  to  work : 
'•  Unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God."  "  Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  ifec But  lay  up  to  your- 
selves treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth  doth  consume,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal." 

*  Sometimes,  the  outline  is  as  brief  as  this  : — "  Qnadriiplicem  gratiam  debemus  mortuis,  lo 
eos  debet.is  obsequiis  sepelire.  Eccl.,38:  Fili,  in mortuum produc  lacrymas  .  .  .  .  ; 
2o  pio  pis  oraie;  3o  pro  eis  eleeniosynas  facere  .  .  .  ;  4o  pro  eis  sacriflcium  altaris 
offerre.  Exemplum  Gregorii  in  fine  dialogorum,  .  .  .  qui  pro  mouacbo  qiiodam  tecit 
dicere  trigiuta  missas.'    (Ibid.  p.  114.) 
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HOMILY    CXXT. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  RICHES. 

"I  give  thanks  to  my  God  always  for  you,  for  the  grace  of  God  that  is  given  you  in 
Jesus  Christ ;  that  in  all  things  you  are  made  rich  in  Him."— 1  Cor.  i.  4,  5. 

The  Apostle  in  giving  thanks  that  they  were  enriched  "  by  Him,"  indicates 
that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  he  desired ;  and  in  threatening  the 
rich,  Christ  shews  that  there  are  certain  riches  which  are  to  be  avoided.  Whence 
we  learn  that  there  are  temporal  riches,  spiritiuil  riches,  and  eternal  riches. 
Of  temporal  riches,  it  is  said  :  "  If  riches  abound,  set  not  your  heart  upon  them." 
Of  spiritual  riches  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord,"  and  "  Glory 
and  wealth  shall  be  in  his  house."  Of  eternal  riches:  "  With  me  are  riches  and 
glory ;  glorious  riches  and  justice."  "  With  me  are  riches,"  i.e.,  the  better 
goods;  "And  gl(%^,"  i.e.,  ineffable;  "glcnious  riches,"  i.e.,  such  as  are  ex- 
alted ;  "  and  justice,"  i.e.,  such  as  is  according  to  merit. 

I.  In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  temporal  riches  are  to  be  despised 
chiefly  for  four  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  uselessness :  "  He  that  loveth 
riches  shall  reap  no  fruit  from  them,"  i.e.,  the  fruit  of  eternal  life.  "  Riches 
shall  not  profit  in  the  day  of  revenge."  That  is,  temporal  riches  do  not  avail 
for  the  salvation  of  man  in  the  day  of  judgment ;  "  But  justice  shall  deliver 
from  death  ;"  i.e.,  the  good  works  of  justice  deliver  from  eternal  death.  "  Set 
not  thy  heart  upon  unjust  pttssessions  ;  and  say  not,  I  have  enough  to  live  on. 
.  .  .  .  For  it  shall  be  of  no  service  in  the  time  of  vengeance  and  darkness. 
"  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and  certainly  we  can  carry  nothing  out." 
(2)  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  them  :  "  They  have  slept  their  sleep ; 
and  all  the  men  of  riches  have  found  nothing  in  their  hands."  "  The  riches 
which  he  hath  swallowed,  he  shall  vomit  up,  and»  God  shall  draw  them  out  of 
his  belly."  (3)  Because  they  lead  the  unjust  possessor  to  perpetual  poverty  : 
"  The  rich  man  when  he  shall  sleep,  shall  take  nothing  with  him  :  he  shall  open 
his  eyes,  and  find  nothing.  Pitverty  like  water  shall  take  hold  on  him."  (4) 
Because  the  contempt  of  them  leads  to  eternal  life  :  "  And  everyone  that  hath 
left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  My  Name's  sake,  shall  receive  an  hundi-ed-fold,  and  shall  possess 
everlasting  life." 

II.  On  the  second  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  by  riches  man  sins  in  four 
ways.  (1)  By  acquiring  them  unjustly  :  "  He  that  heapeth  together  riches  by 
usury  and  loan,  gathereth  them  for  him  that  will  be  bountiful  to  the  poor."  "  He 
that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his  own  riches,  shall  himself  give  to  one 
that  is  richer,"  that  is,  to  the  world,  "  and  shall  be  in  need."  (2)  By  possess- 
ing them  avariciously  ;  "  Riches  kept  to  the  hurt."  i.e.,  to  the  peril  of  the 
owner,  "  are  lost  with  very  great  afliiction."  (3)  By  being  badly  spent :  "Give 
not  thy  substance  to  women,"  i.e.,  to  the  corruptions  of  sin  ;  "  thy  substance," 
i.e.,  thy  body  and  the  inches  of  temporal  things.  Mystically  it  signifies  do  not 
contaminate  your  whole  store  of  A'irtue  by  the  corruptions  of  vice.  "  The 
younger  son  gathering  all  together,  went  abroad  into  a  far  country,  and  there 
wasted  his  substance  living  riotously."  (4)  By  trusting  in  them,  and  becom- 
ing proud  of  them  :  "  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall,"  i.e.,  from  eternal 
life.  Gloss  :  "  He  who  thirsts  after  present  goods,  neither  thinks  nor  reflects 
on  the  future,  so  that  in  the  end  he  will  lack  eternal  riches  :  '  Charge  the  rich 
of  this  world  not  to  be  highminded,  nor  trust  in  the  uncertainty  of  riches,  but 
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in  the  living  God  ...  to  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  foundation 
against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  the  true  life.'" 

III.  On  the  third  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  spiritual  riches  are  knowledge 
and  virtue  ;  "  The  riches  of  salvation,  are  wisdom,  and  knowledge  :  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  his  treasure."  "  Through  fear  sin  is  driven  out."  "  They  that  fear 
the  Lord  will  prepare  their  hearts,  and  in  His  sight  will  sanctify  their  souls." 

"The  root  of  wisdom  is  to  fear  the  Lord For  he  that  is  without 

fear,  cannot  be  justified."  Discretion  and  honest  conversation  are  the  result 
of  knowledge;  for  it  is  by  knowledge  that  man  knows  what  is  due  to  God,  to 
his  neighbour,  and  to  himself.  God  teaches  us  this  knowledge,  being  weaned 
fn)m  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  pleasures  and  desire.  Isaias  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord,  asks,  saying,  "Whom  shall  he  teach  knowledge? 
And  whom  shall  he  make  to  understand  the  hearing  I "  And  then  He  answers, 
"  Them  that  are  weaned  from  the  milk,  and  drawn  from  the  breasts."  It  is 
strange,  when  man  finds  bitterness  and  burning  in  these  breasts,  that  he  dates 
not  withdraw  from  them.  As  S.  Augustine  says,  "  0  Lord,  Thou  hast  mingled 
my  delights  with  bitterness  that  I  might  seek  to  live  "^athout  bitterness." 
Thou,  0  man,  if  thou  wishest  to  be  tavaght  by  the  Lord,  separate  thyself  from 
these  breasts,  because  it  is  said — "  "Wisdom  shall  not  enter  into  a  malicious 
soul,  nor  dwell  in  a  body  subject  to  sins."  But  by  wisdom  the  love  of  God 
enters  into  the  soul ;  hence  S.  Bernard  says,  "  Let  a  man  learn  what  he  will ; — 
I  win  not  call  him  wise,  who  will  not  fear  nor  love  God." 

On  the  fourth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  these  spiritual  riches  are  to  be 
sought  for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  immensity :  "  For  she  is  an 
infinite  treasure  to  men  !  which  they  that  use  become  the  friends  of  God."  "  For 
God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom."  "  She  is  more  precious 
than  all  riches,  and  all  the  things  that  are  desired,  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
ber."  Gloss  :  "  Charity  is  to  be  preferred  not  only  before  earthly,  but  also  be- 
fore heavenly  liches ;  nay,  even  before  the  very  sight  itself  of  the  angels,  so 
that  none  need  dread  poverty  who  have  acquired  the  riches  of  wisdom." 
(2)  On  account  of  their  util'ty :  "  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches ; 
but  he  that  is  poor  beareth  not  reprehension."  "  Depart  from  Me,  you  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire."  "  Beare.th  not."  Gloss:  "Let  him  who  wishes  to  re- 
deem his  soul  from  future  wrath  gather  together  the  riches  of  good  works ;  for 
if  he  lack  these,  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  the  reprehension  of  the  just  Judge. 
There  the  poor  shall  not  be  rebuked,  but  they  shall  partake  of  the  blessing  of 
the  inheritance."  (3)  On  account  of  their  dignity  :  "  The  crown  of  the  wise," 
i.e.,  the  eternal  crown  in  reward  of  their  virtue,  "  is  their  riches,"  i.e..  true 
riches,  and  not  earthly  gain  ;  whilst  "  the  folly  of  fools  is  impradence."  Gloss  : 
"  Though  they  have  a  certain  emolument  as  their  riches,  the  wise  will  still 
share  in  the  eternal  crown,  on  account  of  their  virtues  :  whilst  the  stupidity  of 
fools  is  most  glaring  in  this,  viz.,  that  through  improvidence  they  sacrifice 
eternal  gains  for  present  satisfaction."  For  imprudence  is  often  called  impro- 
vidence. 

V.  On  the  ffth  head,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  eternal  riches  are  to  be  sought 
for  three  reasons.  (1)  On  account  of  their  truth,  for  they  axe  true  riches  :  "  If, 
brethren,  you  wish  to  be  truly  rich,  love  true  riches,"  S.  Bernard.  (2)  On  ac- 
count of  their  joyousness  :  "  The  saints  shall  rejoice  in  glory :  they  shall  be  joy- 
ful in  their  beds."  "  His  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty."  (3)  On  ac- 
count of  their  eternity  :  "  But  the  just  shall  live  for  evermore."  "  And  of  His 
kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  "Lay  not  up  to  yourselves  treasures  on 
earth,  where  the  rust  and  moth  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through  and 
steal."    The  Lord  sheweth  by  these  three  (rust,  moth,  and  thieves),  that  there 
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is  no  safety  in  the  possession  of  earthly  riches ;  for  there  are  certain  things 
which  rust  devours,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  and  other  metals.  There  are 
others  which  not  the  rust,  but  the  moth  destroys  and  eats,  such  as  silken  and 
precious  garments  ;  there  are  other  things  which  neither  rust  nor  motfi  eat,  but 
which  thieves  steal  and  dig  up,  such  as  gems  and  precious  stones ;  whence  it 
is  manifest  how  uncertain  are  the  goods  of  life,  and  the  possession  of  all  things. 
The  Lord  persuades  us  to  lay  up  to  ourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  saying, 
"  Lay  up  to  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  :  where  neither  the  rust  nor  moth 
doth  consume,  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through,  nor  steal."  But  how 
can  any  (me  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  unless  by  first  making  riches  in  time  ? 
By  rust,  moth,  and  thieves,  we  may  imderstand  spiritual  wickedness.  By  rust 
pride  is  signified :  for  pride,  when  it  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  turns  it  fri)m 
the  "  path  of  justice."  As  rust  shews  itself  openly,  so  pride  ever  spreads  itself 
abroad  after  human  praise.  By  the  moth  envy  is  signified  :  for  like  the  moth 
it  destroys  what  it  fixes  itself  on,  and  gnaws  it  to  pieces.  By  thieves  evil 
spirits  are  understood,  who  are  cm  the  watch  to  dig  up  and  steal  the  treasures 
of  the  soul.  In  heaven  there  is  no  rust;  for  there  is  no  place  there  for  pride, 
since  the  devil  and  his  followers  were  cast  down  from  thence.  In  heaven  there 
is  no  moth,  no  envy,  because  no  one  there  will  envy  the  happiness  of  another. 
In  heaven  there  are  no  thieves  or  demons,  because  they  with  their  chief  have 
fallen  from  thence.  S.  Chrysostom  says  :  "  There  is  only  one  thief  who  steals 
the  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven,  and  that  thief  is  vain-glory."  * 


Whilst  Thomas  was  thus  occupied,  Frederick  II.  was  carrying 
out  his  policy  of  violence  in  Italy.  His  excommunication,  and 
the  way  he  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Italian  nobility,  added  to 
his  exasperation.  In  his  striving  after  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  endeavour  to  usurp  power  belonging  to  the  Holy  See, 
he  treated  with  brutal  cruelty  those  who  did  not  fall  in  with  his 
unscrupulous  ambition.  Many  noblemen,  outraged  by  his  arro- 
gance, and  fearing  the  spiritual  weapons  of  the  Church,  openly 
declared  against  him,  and  sided  with  the  Guelfs.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  two  rough  brothers  of  the  Saint,  who,  through  the 
prayers  of  the  Angelical,  were  brought  to  see  the  error  of  their 
past  course.  The  loving  heart  of  Thomas  never  forgot  them. 
No  sooner  did  he  become  a  priest,  than  he  offered  the  Holy  Sacri- 
fice, with  many  tears,  begging  the  Lord  to  change  them  into 
other  men.  They  turned  against  their  powerful  relation,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pope.  Frederick  then  destroyed  their 
stronghold  at  Aquino,  and  they  died  at  last  in  the  cause  of  triith. 
In  reward  for  his  earnest  prayers,  and  tears,  and  simple  faith,  S. 
Thomas  was  favoured  by  a  heavenly  revelation,  which  assured  him 
that  his  brothers  had  received  forgiveness.f 

*  (Opp.,  Vol.  XV,  Opusc,  IV.  Serm.  CVXV.  De  Dominica  Decimdoctava,  ex  Epistola,  p.  183, 
184.)  Compare  The  Homilies  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  by  Johu  M.  Ashley,  B.C.L.: — A  very  misera- 
ble translation,  and  in  many  parts  utter  rubbish. 

t  "  Touiinaso,  clie  seiupre  con  gran  fervore  avea  snpplicato  a  Deo  per  la  vera  prosperity  di 
tutti  i  soui,  iu  tauta  sventura  disciolto  iu  lagrime  si  aiflisse  iu  aspre  peniteusie,  e  instautemente 
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After  four  years  at  Cologne,  our  Saint  received  orders  to  prepare 
to  take  his  degrees  at  Paris.  This  move  was  made,  no  doubt,  with 
full  deMberation.  The  Superiors  of  the  Dominicans  were  merely 
carrying  out  a  preconceived  plan  for  strengthening  the  Order. 
And  how  was  this  best  achieved  ?  By  placing  their  most  promis- 
ing subjects  at  Paris,  and  by  earning  so  unmistakable  a  name  for 
depth,  accuracy,  and  brilliancy  of  teaching,  that  men  would  be 
constrained  to  acknowledge  their  superiority.  Jealousy  might  be 
strong,  but  never  so  powerful  as  to  overset  an  institution  which, 
according  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  learned  scholars,  held  the 
palm  for  doctrine  in  the  most  deeply  theological  university  in  the 
world. 

Albert,  and  Cardinal  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  were  instrumental  in 
getting  our  Saint  to  Paris.*  Albert  had  had  a  life-long  experience 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  professorship ;  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  success ;  and  of  the  work  which  had  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  future — a  work  requiring  something  more  than 
learning,  viz.:  tact,  temper,  coolness,  and  caution.  He  saw  all 
these  qualities  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  in  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  and  founded  on  a  basis  of  supernatural  love.  Then,  Hugh 
had  been  present  when  the  young  man  implored  the  Holy  Father 
to  let  him  follow  Christ  in  humility  and  poverty — and  had  not 
forgotten  it.  He  had  watched,  ever  since  that  occasion,  the  career 
of  the  young  Dominican,  and  became  more  firmly  convinced,  every 
day,  that  he  was  destined  to  perform  some  great  service  for  the 
Church. 

Thomas,  when  he  had  heard  his  fate,  was  much  concerned. 
Hispi'onounced  distaste  for  honours  and  position,  made  him  wish 
to  be  left  alone.f     But,  in  obedience  to  authority,  he  set  out  on 

pregb  il  Signore  cUe  si  flera  peiseciizione  tornasse  a  tutti  in  materia  di  nierito ;  lo  preg6  che  si 
arinassero  di  virtuosa  oostauza  i  fratelli,  e  portassero  pazieutemeute  il  pest)  dell'infoitunio ;  lo 
preg6  clie  volessero  delle  loro  cose  piu  dilette  anzi  di  se  niedesimi  far  saeviticio  a  Ltii  clie  fe  as- 
soluto  Signore  e  doniiuatore  de'  doniiiianti ;  a  Lui,  da  solo  il  quale  e  la  vera  gloria,  la  vera  feli- 
citJi.  Ne  a  sole  preghiere  si  stette  coiilento;  tutto  cio  clie  pur  lui  si  poteva  ad  allevianiento 
de'  loro  niati,  tutto  e'  niise  iu  opera;  nfe  resto  uiai  di  veuirli  sostenendo  colla  virta  delle  suecou- 
fortatrici  parole." 

"  Ai  modi,  cli'egli  ebbe  adoperati  conseguito,  la  merc^  di  Dio,  il  desiderate  efl'etto.  Lan- 
dolfo  e  Riualdo  a  tanta  calamiti\  aprirouo  gli  ocelli  dell'  iutelletto,  tornaroiio  al  cnore.  a  fede  si 
abbaudonarouo  a  Dio,  coniportaroiio  ad  espiazioue  de  loro  falli  il  furiare  di  quel  Superbo,  e  ve- 
niita  la  loro  volta  couchiusero  sautamente  la  vita.  Tanto  inestimabile  tesoro  ad  una  famiglia 
si  e  I'avere  un  santo !"  (Gilielh,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Cap.  XV.,  p.5S;  Vid.  Boll.,  Cap. 
VIII.,  p.  671,  672;  Tourou,  Liv.  IL,  Cap.  III.,  p.  105-109;  Bareille,  Chap.  XIV..  p.  144.) 

*  "  Post  hsec  autem  cum  Frater  Thomas  sic  mirabiliter  iu  scieutia  et  Tita  profioeret,  et  Ma- 
gistro  Alberto  ex  conimissione  Revereudi  Patris,  Fratris  Joanuis  Magistri  Ordiuis  incumberet, 
ut  Parisieusi  studio  de  suHcieuti  Bacellareo  provideret ;  Maglster  piicdicti  sui  discipuli  piaevi- 
dens  velocem  in  doctrina  profectum,  persnasit  per  litteras  magistro  ut  de  Fr.  Thoma  de  Aquino 
pro  Bacellareo  in  prasdicto  studio  provideret,  describeiis  ejus  sufficieutiam  in  scientia  et  vita. 
Quern  cum  non  statim  duceret  acceptandum,  adhuc  sibi  in  gratiis  iguotum  ;  suasu  Domini  Hu- 
gouis  Cardinalis  ejusdem  Ordiuis,  cui  erat  de  ipso  per  litteras  iutiiuatum,  prasdictus  Magistro 
ipsuin  in  priBdicti  studii  Bacellareum  acceptavit;  scribens  ei,  ut  statim  Parisios  se  cout'erret, 
et  ad  legeudum  seuteutias  se  pareret."  (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  15,  p.  661;  Cf.,  Tourou,  Iiiv.  II.,  Cliap. 
IV.,  p.  110;  Bareille,  CTtap,  XIV., p.  148;  Gibelli,  Capo  XVI.,  p.  60.) 

t  "  Qui  [i.  e.  Thomas7  prre  liumilitate  de  se  semper  liumilia  sentiens,  banc  promotionem 
Toluisset  reuuere,  nisi  oportuisset  Magistri  litteris  obedire."     {Ibid.) 

"  Tommaso,  che  di  sJ;  niuu  conto  tenea,  rec6  iu  mezzo  tutte  le  considerationi  clie  niai  gli 
caddero  iu  euinio  a  dovere  rimuovere  il  Generale  dalla  presa  risoluzione  ;  ma  tutto  fu  iudariio. 
Per  virtii  di  perfetta  obbedienza,  faceudo  dell' altrui  volere  il  suo,  mossesi  di  Coloiiiapev  alia 
volta  di  Parigi."    (Gibelli,  Capo.  XVI.,  p.  60;  see  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Cltap.  IV.,  110,  111.) 
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his  journey  from  Cologne,  and  begged  his  way  to  Paris.  Some 
say  he  stopped  at  Louvain,  but  of  this,  the  evidence  is  insufficient. 
It  is  certain  that  he  passed  through  Brabant  and  Flandei-s,  and 
preached  before  the  Duchess  Margaret.*  Probably,  the  Duchess 
was  acquainted  with  his  family ;  and  since  she  encouraged  men 
of  letters,  possibly  she  had  heard  of  his  reputation,  as  a  teacher  in 
the  schools.  She  conceived  the  Avarmest  admiration  for  his  saint- 
liness  and  genius  ;  and,  subsequently,  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing him  in  her  difficulties  relating  to  the  well-being  of  her  people. 

Not  only  the  Duchess,  but  the  learned  men  of  Paris  had  been 
told  of  his  successes  during  his  four  years  at  Cologne;  and  he 
was  received  by  them  with  marks  of  unusual  distinction. 

There  were  many  young  Dominicans,  who,  if  age  counted  for 
ranch,  had  a  greater  claim  to  be  sent  to  Paris  than  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  But  they  were  all  passed  over  by  the  General :  and 
Thomas,  on  account  of  his  talents  and  activity,  was  admitted — 
though  beloAV  the  legal  age — amongst  the  Bachelors  (1248). 

But  it  was  not  at  his  own  request  that  he  was  promoted.  On 
the  contrary,  his  deep  humility,  and  the  greatness  of  the  responsi- 
bility, tempted  him  to  refuse  the  profiered  honour.  However, 
holy  obedience  constrained  him  to  obey.  The  Dominican  profes- 
sors of  theology  at  this  time  were  Hugh  of  Metz,  and  Elias  Bru- 
netus.f  It  was  as  teacher  in  the  school  of  Elias,  that  S.  Thomas, 
according  to  the  custom,  now  began  to  expound  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  writings  of  the  Lombard.  He  was  no  sooner  made 
Bachelor,  and  it  became  his  duty  to  speak,  than  his  silence  aban- 
doned him. 

The  quiet,  meek  young  man — so  mortified,  so  recollected — be- 
gan to  let  flow  that  fountain  which  had  been  filled  with  "  the 
waters  of  wisdom  "  during  his  long  and  deep  meditations.^     His 

*  "  So  berichtet  Carle  a.  a.  p.  80,  u.  450.  nach  Fenillade,  eineni  auderen  Biographen  des  lieill- 
gen  Tliouias.  Touvon  neuut  s.  12T,  statt  der  Grafia  Margarita  vou  Flandern  die  Gemahlin  des 
Heizofjs  Heinrieli  lU.  von  Biabant,  Alix  odev  Adelaide  tou  Boiirgogne."         .         .         .  Vgl. 

vou  Kampeu,  Oeschichte  der  Niederlande,  Hamburg,  1831 :  Bd.  I.,  &  99,  n.  10(1."  (Werner.  Vol.  /."o. 
113.)  .  '^ 

"  C'est  peut-etre  ici  qn'il  faudroit  placer  un  fait  rapport6  par  qnelaiies  Historiens  modernes, 
qui  assurent  que  uotie  Saint  fut  appell6  en  Brabant,  pour  les  affaires  qui  re<iardoieut  lea  Clia- 
noines  d'un  Cliapitre,  dansles  archives  duquel  on  voit  encore  aujourd'lmi,  dit-on,  les  actea  de 
cette  visite,  avec  les  reglemena,  qui  fureut  faits  and  sigu^s  de  la  main  du  Serviteur  de  Dieu. 
Comme  les  plus  ancieus  Auteurs  u'ont  point  parl6  de  re  fait,  non  plus  que  da  voyage  de 
S.  Thomas  a  Louvain,  nous  n'en  pouvons  rien  dire  de  positif.  II  est  vrai  cepend'ant  que 
dans  aou  retour  d'AUemagne  eu  France,  il  visita  la  Ducliesse  de  Brabant,  Adelaide,  ou 
Alix  de  Bourgogne,  Epouse  d'Heuri  III.,  Due  de  Brabant,  surnoram^  le  Debonnaire.  Cette  Priu- 
cesse,  que  les  Historiens  appellent  quelquefois  Comtesse  de  Flandres,  etoit  illustre,  k.  par  ses 
vertus,  &  par  toutes  les  qualites  de  sou  esprit."     (Tourou,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  111.) 

t  "  Oetfentlicbe  Lebrer  der  Theologie  aus  dem  Prediger-Orden  waren  damals  Hugo  vou 
Metz  iind  Elias  Brunetua  ;  in  der  Scbule  des  Letzteren  tibernahm  Thomas  das  Anit  des  zweiten 
lehrers,  und  erklarte  der  Vorsclirift  gemass  die  hcilige  Schrift  und  die  Sentenzen  des  Lonibar- 
deii,  Seine  Erfolge  Ubertrafen  jede  Erwartung  ;  die  Zahl  seiner  Zuhiirer  wuchs  niit  jedeni  Tage, 
und  bald  draug  der  Ruf  seines  Nameua  iiber  die  Grauzen  Frankreichs.  Fine  gut'e  Zahl  seiner 
kleiuereu  Schriften,  deren  Abfassungin  die  Zeit  seines  diessmaligeu  Aufenthaltes  zu  Paris  fallt, 
-wurde  diuch  Bitten  und  Anfragen  eutfernter  Persoueu  veranlasst."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Drittes 
Capitcl,  p.  lli.) 

t  "  Factus  autem  Bacellareus,  cum  coepisset  legendo  effundere,  qu:e  taciturnitate  delibera- 
verat  occultare ;  Deus  tantara  ei  infudit  acientiam,  el  iu  labiis  ejus  tauta  divinitus  est  etfiisa 
doctrina;  ut  omues  etiam  Magistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctrinaj  scholares  plus 
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influence  over  young  men  was  very  remarkable.  It  far  surpassed 
— as  will  be  seen — that  of  any  other  master.  As  no  other,  he 
could  inflame  the  minds  of  his  disciples  with  an  ardent  love  of 
study.  They  were  conscious  that  his  teaching  had  something 
about  it  of  another  world :  and  the  feeling  crept  over  all,  and 
finally  mastered  them,  that  he  spoke  as  one  "  having  power." 
The  opinions  which  he  formed  at  tliat  early  age,  with  few  excep- 
tions, he  committed  to  writing;  and  held  them,  and  defended 
them,  with  little  change,  in  his  maturer  years.*  From  his  youth, 
he  had  dedicated  himself  to  wisdom  as  his  spouse.  The  Bollan- 
dists  say  that  this  spouse  of  his  drew  him  to  herself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  nothing  could  overcome  a  mind  which,  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  reality,  possessed  everything.f  Only  one  thing  he 
asked  for — that  was  wisdom.  I  Even  in  conversation,  his  mind 
clung  to  its  One  only  Best — though  speaking  to  man,  his  eye  was 
fixed  on  Grod.§ 

Eainald,  his  confessor,  knew,  for  certain,  that  the  Saint  gained 
everything  by  prayer.  On  one  occasion,  during  class,  the  conver- 
sation fell  on  the  great  Angelical.  Eainald  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Brothers,  my  master  forbade  me,  during  his  life,  to 
tell  the  wonderful  things  he  did : — one  thing  I  know  of  him,  that 
it  was  not  human  talent,  but  ^jra^er,  that  was  the  secret  of  his 
great  success.||  He  never  discussed,  read,  Avrote,  or  dictated,  with- 
out begging  with  tears,  for  illumination."  Tocco  says  that  he  thus 
acquired  all  he  knew.l"  This  was  his  daily  prayer: — "  Grant  me  I 
beseech  Thee,  0  merciful  God,  ardently  to  desire,  prudently  to 
study,  rightly  to  understand,  and  perfectly  to  fulfil  that  which  is 


cseteris  ad  amorem  scientlse  provocare.  Erat  enim  novos  in  sua  lectione  moveus  articiilos,  no- 
vum nioiluni  et  clanim  deteimiiiaudi  iiiyeuieus.  et  novas  reducens  iu  determinatiombiis  la- 
tioues:  ut  ueiuo,  qui  ipHiiui  audisset  uova  docere,  et  uovis  ratioiiibus  dubia  detiuire,  dubitaiet, 
quod  euin  Deus  uovi  Uiiiiiuis  radiis  illustrasset,  qui  statim  tam  certi  coepisset  esse  judicii,  ut  uon 
dubitaret  novas  opiuioiies  docere  et  scribere.  quas  Deus  diguatus  esset  noviter  iusplrare." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  in.,  n.  15, p.  661.) 

*  "  Et  quia  adsubtilitatem  ingenii  sequitur  judicii  certitudo,  dum  intellectus,  potest  sub- 
tilitate  capeie  valeatetiam  quod  venim  est  jiidicaro  ;  quod  ideo  couveuieus  fiiit,  ut  prajdictus 
Doctor,  sicut  subtilis  iugenli  fuisse  dicitur.  aic  et  certi  judicii,  fuisse  evideutissiiiie  judicetur 
nam  opiuioues  et  ratiouea,  quas  adliuc  Bacellarius  adiuvenit,  paucis  exceptis,  Magister  etfectus 
scripsit,  teuuit,  et  defendit."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VIL,  n.  ii.  p.  I'M.) 

t  "  Sic  euiui  divina  sapieutia  quie  melior  est  cunctis  opibus,  quam  sibi  a  juventute  sponsam 
acceperat,  ipsnm  luebriaverat  caritate,  ut  nullum  mundanum  ejus  meutem  alliceret,  qui  iu 
nno  bouorum  omnium  sufflcieutiaui  possideret."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  43,  p.  170,  171.) 

t  '■  Exemplo  Salomonis  nibil  aliud,  quam  Dei  sapientiam,  quam  amabat,  in  oratione  pete- 
bat."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  31,  p.  668.) 

§  "  Nullum  vitte  tempus  esset  vacuum,  quod  non  esset  sacrts  actionibus  occupatum.  Ita 
quod  si  aliquando  pro  cousolatioiie  Fratrum  vel  aliarum  veuerabilium  personarum  cogeretur 
dimisso  studio  in  locutorio  cousedere,  a  profectu  virtutis  et  studii,  etiam  ilia  liora  modica  non 
vaeabat.  Nam  expeditis  his,  quibus  oportuisset  propositis  respondere  aliquod  historiale  aut 
morale  ad  £edificationem  breviter  disserebat,  reliquum  si  superfuisset  tempus,  priusquam  ad 
cameram  suam  completa  locutione  redisset,  surgeiis  a  loco  cum  quibuscumque  sedisset,  sicut 
nou  adverteus  divinis  intentus,  discurrens  per  claustrum  vel  liortum.  consuetum  tempus  suis 
nieditatiouibus  et  speculatiouibus  expendebat ;  sic  iterum  ad  orandum  paratus,  quasi  non  di- 
misisset  oraculura,  cnjus  nulla  occupatio  immutabat  atfectum  :  quia  nee  aliis  delectabatnr  ejus 
afi'ectio,  nisi  his  revelationibus,  quas  impetrasset  oraudo."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  30,  p.  668.) 

II  '■  Inter  quse  fuit,  quod  scientiam  suam,  quam  prae  aliis  miraudum  habuit,  non  humauo  in- 
genio,  sed  oratiouis  merito  acquisivit."     (BolL,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  31,  p.  66S.) 

H  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  31,  p.  668. 
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pleasing  to  Thee — to  the  praise  and  glory  of  thy  Name."  *  When 
a  child,  if  conversation  did  not  turn  on  God,  or  on  matters  which 
tended  to  edification,  the  Angelical  would  go  away.f  He  wondered 
how  men,  especially  religious  men,  could  talk  of  anything  but 
God,  or  holy  things.J  He  was  "  Miro  modo  henignus  in  aniyno, 
qui  totus  suavis  erat  in  verho  et  liberalis  in  factoP  §  He  wept 
for  the  sins  of  others  as  if  they  had  been  his  own — yet  so  spotless 
was  his  mind,  that  he  could  hardly  bring  himself  to  think  that 
man  could  sin.  No  one  could  look  on  hini  in  conversation  with- 
out receiving  the  grace  of  a  special  consolation.  ||  To  meet  his 
eye  and  to  hear  his  voice,  was  to  warm  the  heart  and  to  elevate 
the  soul. 

The  young  professor  had  reason  to  throw  himself  earnestly  into 
his  work.  Though  ever  dwelling  in  the  unseen  kingdom,  as  is 
evident  from  his  history,  he  Avas  keenly  alive  to  the  tendency  of 
the  intellectual  world  around  him.  His  saintliness,  his  character, 
and  his  parts,  seem  to  have  pointed  him  out  as  destined  to  sway 
the  philosophical  and  theological  teachings  of  an  age,  in  which 
the  human  mind  appeared  to  be  in  a  very  dangerous  state  of  flux. 
The  rationalism  of  the  Abelardine  school — the  corroding  mysti- 
cism of  the  East,  and  depravity  of  morals — had  to  be  faced,  and 
to  be  withstood.  Thomas  fixed  himself,  therefore,  on  the  immov- 
able basis  of  authority,  and  grounded  his  teaching  on  the  monastic 
methods  of  the  '"Sentences"  of  Peter  the  Lombard.l"  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  surprise  caused  by  his  distinctions, 
and  the  admiration  created  by  his  novelty  in  argument,  proceeded, 
in  great  measure,  from  his  vivid  appreciation  of  the  work  he  had 
to  do — of  the  enemy  he  was  contending  with,  and  of  the  powers 

*  "  Concede  milii,  quseso,  misericors  Deus,  qute  Tlbi  placita  sunt,  ardenter  coiicupiscere, 
priidenter  iuvestigaie,  veraciter  aguoscere,  et  perfecte  iniplere,  ad  laudeui  et  gtoiiam  Nomiiiia 
Tui." 

t  Boll.,  Gap,  Vin.,  n.  49,  p.  672,  673. 

%  '■  Admiiabatiir  autem  pliirimum,  vit  ejus  ore  freqiientius  est  aiiditnm,  qnomodo  aliquis,  et 
pifei'ipiie  religiosi,  possent  de  alio  uisi  de  Deo  loqui,  aut  de  his  quiB  ajditicatioui  auimaiuui  de- 
eerviuut."     (/bid..  Cap.  F///.,  ii.  49,  p,  673.) 

§  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  37,  p.  669. 

II  "  Iste  sanctvis  difaculter  crederet,  quod  liomo  peccaret,  similes  sibi  onines  tbI  meliores 
sestiinaus  in  inuoceutia  vel  uatura  ;  cum  coiistitisset  aliquemex  inflrmitate  peccasse,  sic  alieuas 
deflebat  ciilpas,  lit  pro^rias:  illiiis  iinitatiis  exempluni,  qui  per  coiiipassionem  ut  piopriis  ure- 
batur  incendiis  in  detectibus  alieuis.  Ex  qua  beuignitate  caritatis  uiiranda  affectus  ex  solo 
ejus  corporal!  aspectu  videbatur  oriri  ut  nemo  ipsum  aliquamdiu  alloquendo  et  conversando 
potuisset  aspicere,  a  quo  uou  contiugeret  gratiam  specialis  cousolationis  baurire."  (Boll., 
Cap.  VI.,  n.  37,  p.  669.) 

Tl  It  is  a  both  curious  and  interesting  fact,  tliat  the  disciples  of  Albert  and  S.  Thomas,  in 
comparing  their  two  masters,  should  have  attributed  to  each  respectively,  what  I  should  call, 
attrib\ites  of  activity  aud  quies.  Prautl  thus  quotes  the  Manuale  Scholarium,  p.  14.  "  Cam. — SciQ 
magistrum,  qui  Albertum,  queui  vocitant  doctoreni  magnum,  imitatur ;  illius  sequar  doctriuam. 
Bart. — Et  quasi  minor  sit  beatus  Thomas,  reimtas  ?  Cam.— Res  ilia  ma  latet,  verum  nomen  Al- 
bert! prffistantins  est.  Bart. — Certe  nou,  quia  sanctitate  gaudet  beatus  Thomas.  Cam. — Certum 
est,  quia  plures  fuerunt  sancti  simplicitatem  prte  se  fereutes  si  quidem  mea  conjectura  est,  tau- 
tum  ex  operibus,  so.  devotione  et  jejunio,  abstinentia  sanctitatem  obtinuisse,  dominiira  vero 
Albertum  scientise  propter  excelleutiam  meruisse  maguitudinis  nomen  ;  cernisue,  quod  jam 
prasconium  ad  philosophiamsplendidius  sit?  Bart. — Velim  me  esse  cum  sancto  Thonia.  Cam. — 
.  .  .  .  Insuda  jejuuiis  ceterisque  praeceptis  ad  beatam  vitam  ducentibus,  et  eris  comes  ejus 
vitas  sauctitatisque  particeps  ;  .  .  .  ex  studio  artium  hoc  uon  percipitur,  sed  ex  coutempla- 
tione  divina.  Bart. — Nihil  prodest.  verba  evomere  ;  mea  sententia  fert,  claram  esse  doctrinam 
beati  Thomas.  Cam. — Neque  ego  repugno,  quamquam  Albertum  prsefero."  {Logik.  Vierter  Band, 
i  XXIL,  p.  1S5.) 
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by  which,  alone,  that  enemy  could'  be  overthrown.  Frigerio  says 
he  was  looked  upon,  "  quasi  divmo  oracolo " — as  a  heavenly 
oracle.*  He  followed  Albert,  but  his  teaching  was  more  incisive, 
more  definite,  and  more  strictly  to  the  point. 

It  will  be  seen,  later,  how  he  met  dominant  errors,  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  those  who  naturally  would  have  looked  upon 
him  with  jealousy  or  suspicion.  Many  of  his  disciples  became 
distinguished  men.  ^gidius  Eomanus,  of  the  Colonna  family, 
was  his  pupil  for  eleven  years,  and  became  famous  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  theology,  philosophy,  and  law.  ^gidius  was  a  vehement 
defender  of  Thomistic  traditions,  and  wrote  voluminously  on 
morals,  and  scholastic  theology.f  Eventually  he  joined  the 
Augustiniaus,  was  made  General,  then  Archbishop  of  Berry,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  "  Doctor  Fundatissimus." 

S.  Thomas  assisted  others  besides  his  own  pupils — sovereigns, 
cardinals,  bishops,  superiors  of  Orders,  and  professors,  besides  in- 
quisitive young  men,  wrote  to  him  for  advice,  and  for  solutions  to 
their  diflSculties.  For  instance,  a  professor,  of  Venice,  sends  him 
a  paper  of  thirty-six  articles,  to  which  he   desires  a  response  in 

*  ■'  Omnes  magistros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctrinjB,  scholares  plus  CiBteris  ad 
amorem  scientise  provocare.  Erat  eiiiiu  uovds  in  sua  lectioue  iiioveus  aitlculos,  novum  modutn 
et  clarum  deteriuiuaudi  iuveuiens.  et  uovas  leduceus  iu  deteriuiiiatioiiibus  latioues;  ut  nemo, 
qui  ipsuoi  audisset  nova  docere,  et  novls  latiouibus  dubia  detiuii-e,  dubitaret,  quod  eum  Deus 
nova  lumiuis  radiis  illustiasset,  qui  statim  teui  certi  coepisset  esse  judicii,  ut  nou  dubitaret 
novas  opiniones  doceie  et  scribere,  quas  Deus  dignitus  esset  uoviter  inspiiaie."  (Boll.,  Cap,  III., 
n.  15,  p.UGl.) 

"  Ma  si  dispose,  poi  mosso  dall  'ubidienza,  di  accettare  il  carico  :  perci6  si  parti  da  Colonia, 
&.  se  ne  aud6  in  Parigi  ad  iuterpretar  i  quattro  libri  delle  seutenze  di  Pietro  Lombardo,  &  giuuto 
il  Santo  iu  Parigi,  cominci6  ad  esseguire  I'officio  di  Bacellieri;  &.  tosto,  clie  la  sua  dottriua  ih  co- 
noBCiuta,  concorsero  iuniimerabili  scolari  ad  ascoltarlo,  &  lo  stimavano  come  se  fosse  uu  diviuo 
oracolo,  &.  come,  clie  la  dottrina  era  amniirabile,  et  la  vita  essemplare,  diveuue  a  tutti  gratissi- 
mo.  Iu  questo  tempo  comiucio  a  scrivere,  t  couimeutari  quattro  libri  delle  seutenze:  dove 
cosi  eccelleute  divenne,  Hl  cou  tauta  eopia  di  scieuza,  &,  con  sottilit^  di  questioui,  &  con  varie 
distiutioui.  &  con  profouditJi  di  dottriua,  che  tutti  giudicavauo,  che  la  siia  dottrina  li  era  divi- 
namente  dal  Spirito  Santo  inspirata  piii  presto,  che  uaturalmente  acquistata:  egli  usava  nelle 
sue  lettioui  uu  metliodo  particolare :  ii  allegava  ragioui  tanto  vive,  per  confermare  i  siioi  detti, 
clie  percio  ciascuno  giudicava,  che'l  suo  intelletto  fosse  illumiuato  pel  douo  particolare  diUio." 
(Vita,  p.  16.) 

t  He  may  be  called  tlie  forerunner  of  the  great  Thomistic  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. To  give  a  fe>v  of  their  names  will  show  the  energy  of  the  revival: — ''Da  begegneu  uns 
zuerst,"  says  Werner,  "  die  streugeu  Thomisten  aus  den  Schulen  des  Prediger-Ordeus  :  Domiui- 
cus  Soto,  1560 ;  Petrus  Soto,  1563;  Martiu  Ledesuia,  1574;  Bartholoraaus  Mediua,  1581 ;  Johannes 
Viucentius,  1595;  Baltasar  Navarretus,  16UI) ;  Raphael  Ripa,  Ib'U;  Ludwig  de  Montesiuos,  1621; 
Didacus  Nunez  de  Oapezudo,  1624;  Tliomas  Torres,  1630;  Joseph  a  St.  Maria,  c. a.,  1625;  Didacus 
Alvarez,  1635;  Job.  Gonzalez,  c.a.,  1636;  Gregor  Martinez,  1637;  Michael  Zauardi,  1642;  Johannes 
a  St.  Thoma,  1644;  Frauz  Manca  Prado,  1636;  Job.  Panlus  Nazarins.  1646;  Marcus  Serra,  1647; 
Gregorius  CipuUus,  c.a.,  1644;  Hacquet,  1660;  Frauz  Aurauxo,  1664;  Caspar  Ruyz,  c.a.,  1654;  Job. 
Martinez  Prado,  166B;  Conteusou,  1674;  Job.  Martinez  de  Prado,  1668;  Peter  Godoy,  1677;  Gouet, 
16a  1 ;  Hyacinth  Parra,  1684;  Frauz  Parez,  ca.,  1690  ;  Frauz  a  Jesu  Maria,  1677;  Cornejo  de  Pedro- 
sa,  1618;  Frauz  Suarez  Villegas,  Matthaiis  Orlandi.  1695;  Petrus  de  Aragou,  c.a.,  1580;  John  Pu- 
teajins,  1623;  Petrus  de  Lorca.  1606:  .41phous  Curiel,  1609;  Hierouymus  Perez,  c.a.,  1555;  Franz 
Zumel,  1607;  Petrus  de  Cabrera,  1600;  Lndovicus  Caspensis.  c.a.,  J641 ;  Raphael  Aversa,  1657;  Dio- 
telavius,  c.a.,  1610;  Gaspar  Ram,  c.a.,  1612;  Michael  de  Palacois,  c.a.,  156U;  Sabastian  Perez,  1593; 
Wilhelm  Estius,  1613 ;  Fraus  Sylvius,  1649;  Jos.  Wiggers,  1639 ;  Toletus,  Melchoir  de  Castro,  1599; 
Molina,  165U;  Gregor  de  Valeutia,  1603;  Gabriel  Vasquez,  1604;  ^gydius  Lusitauis,  1608;  Petrus 
de  Arrubal,  1608  ;  Benedict  Pereira,  1610;  Johanu  Salas.  1612;  Frauz  Ziiniga,  1614  :  Franz  Suarez, 
1617;  Frauz  Albertiu,  1619;  Leouhard  Less,  1623;  Martiu  Beccanus,  1624;  Job.  Ragusa,  1624;  Di- 
dacus Grauadus,  1634;  Alphons  de  Aranjo  et  Penafiel,  1657;  Adam  Tauner,  1632; 
Johanu  Propositus,  1634;  Diego  Alarcou,  1634;  Hieron,  Fasolus,  1639;  Augustiu  Bernol, 
1642;  Augustiu  vou  Rom.  1643;  Caspar  Hurtado,  1646;  Jo.  Martinez  Ripalda,  1648;  Franc. 
Amicus,  1651;  Frauc.  ab  Oviedo,  1651;  Job.  Castillo,  1683;  Franz  Lugo,  1652;  Bernardin  Villegas, 
1653;  Franz  Suarez,  1659;  Rodericb  Arriaga,  1657;  Joseph  Angles,  Lychet,  Franz  Aretinus,  Pon- 
cius,  1560;  Peter  Couiuck,  1573;  Frauz  Herrera,  c.a.,  1590;  Franz  de  Ovando,  c.a.,  1580;  Mastrius, 
c.a.,  1600;  Franc,  de  Pitigianus,  c.a.,  1600;  Johauu  de  Rada,  1608  ;  TheodorSmising,  c.a.,  1600;  Phi- 
lipp  Faber,  1630;  Autou  Hiquseus,  1641;  Augelus  Vulpes,  1647;  Caspar  Sghenima,  1657;  (S.  Tho- 
man,  B.  III.,  J^rsics  Buck.,  p.  143-149. )  Werner  also  gives,  iu  a  foot-note,  the  several  works  writ- 
ten by  the  above-named  theologians. 
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four  days.*  The  Saint  answers  him  with  great  courtesy,  saying 
how  occupied  he  is,  still  promising  to  do  his  bidding.  Each 
question  is  first  stated  by  S.  Thomas,  and  then  he  gives  the  answer 
as  briefly  as  is  compatible  with  clearness.  He  is  asked  whether 
the  angels  move  the  heavens ;  whether  they  do  so  "  suo  imperio  ;" 
if  there  were  any  method  of  proving  this  infallibly  ;  and  whether 
these  spirits  belong  to  the  order  of  heavenly  Virtues.  The  an- 
swers given  by  S.  Thomas  show  how  great  an  influence  the  writ 
ings  of  the  Areopagite  had  had  upon  him.  Then  Br.,  Gerard  of 
Besan^on,  a  Dominican,  writes  asking  six  questions,  which  hardly 
show  that  Br.  Gerard  had  either  a  very  practical  or  a  very  scien- 
tific turn.f  He  wishes  to  know,  amongst  other  things,  whether 
the  star  which  appeared  to  the  Magi  was  like  a  cross,  or  a  man,  or 
a  crucifix ;  whether  the  little  hands  of  Jesus  created  the  stars ; 
whether  the  words  of  Simeon — "  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall 
pierce " — were  remembered  by  our  Lady  with  vehement  grief 
seven  times  a  day  till  the  Eesurrection ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a 
somewhat  insane  question  about  Confession.  B.  Gerard  asked 
these  questions  with  an  eye  to  the  pulpit.  The  Saint  treated 
them  as  they  deserved — showing,  that  he  was  not  given  to  scho- 
lastic subtleties.  He  tells  B.  Gerard  that  he  thinks,  when  indu- 
bitable truth  offers  so  much  matter  for  sermons,  frivolity  should 
be  avoided  : — still,  what  has  been  said  need  not  be  recalled,  unless 
scandal  has  arisen. J  The  Opusculum,  on  the  difference  between 
the  Divine  and  human  word ;  and  the  somewhat  lai'ger  treatise, 
on  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  word,  are  full  of  close  reasoning; 
and  state  principles  which  are  fundamental,  regarding  the  method 
of  human  knowledge.§     They  show  a  deep  study  of  the  Stagyrite, 

*  "  Lectis  vestris  litteris,  iu  eis  inveni  articuloniiu  miiltitudineni  uuinerosara,  super  quibus 
a  me  vobis  lespoudeii  intra  quatiidiniiu  vestra  caritas  postiilabat.  Et  licet  esseiii  iu  alliis  plii- 
rinuini  occupatiis,  ne  tanieu  deessem  vestne  dilectiouis  obsequio,  dilatis  paruniper  aliis  quibus 
me  iuteudeie  oportebat,  quaistiouibus  a  vobis  propositis  proposui  per  siufjula  respoiidei'e.  Ar- 
ticulus  I. — Primus  ergo  articulus  est,  au  Au<;eli  siut  motores  ccelorum.  Super  quo  dixi  taliter 
resijondeiidum  quod  hoc  nou  solum  a  Philosopliis  est  multipliciter  probataui,  verum  etiani  a 
Sanctis  Doctoribus  evidenter  asseriter.  Dicit  Augustiuus  iu  V.  de  Triuitate,  quod  '  sicut  corpora 
grossiora  et  iiiferiora  per  subtiliora  efc  superiora  quodaui  ordine  reguuturita  omuia  corpora  per 
spiritum  vilai  ratioualeni.'  Iu  libro  etiam  LXXXIII.  Quaestiouum,  dicit,  quod  '  uuaquieque  res 
visibilis  iu  hoc  muudo  habet  angelicam  potestatem  sibi  praipositaui.'  Gregorins  etiam  dicit  in 
IV.  Dial.,  quod  '  iu  hoc  luuudo  visibili  uibil  uisi  per  creaturaiu  iuvisibilem  dispoui  potest.'  " 
(Opusc,  X.,  Besponsio  de  Articulis,  XXXVI;  ad  Lectorem  Venetum,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  169,  ed  Farm.) 

t  For  example,  take  the  fourth  question: — '•  Quarta  qucestio,  au  parvulse  nianus  pueri  Jesu 
nati  creaveriut  Stellas.  Ad  quod  respondeo,  quod  locutio  hfec  uon  est  propria.  Nam  parvulas 
mauiis  sunt  manus  humauitatis,  quarum  non  est  creare.  Sed  quia  uuus  et  idem  Christus  est  in 
divina  et  buniaua  uatura  perfectus,  potest  hujusmodi  locutio  sane  exponi,  ut  dicatur;  Manus 
parvuUe  istiiis  pueri  creaverunt  Stellas  ;  id  est,  iste  puerhabens  mauus  parvulas,  creavit  Stellas. 
Tali  euara  modo  loquendi  ad  qiiamdani  uuionis  expressioueui  aliquando  Doetores  utuutnr,  sicut 
in  quibusdam  cantatur  Eeclesiis :  'Manus  qufe  uos  plasniaverunt,  clavis  confixse  sunt.'  Noi, 
tamen  hfec  sunt  extendenda,  vel  praedicanda  populo.  Sed  taraen  si  praedicatum  sit  uon  arbitror 
revocanduni :  uisi  super  hoc  error  aut  scaudalum  oriatur,  iu  qvio  casa  oporteret  saufe  locutiouis 
seusum  exponi.  Non  suntantem  in  talibus,  quantum  iieri  potest,  simplicium  auimi  solicitandi." 
(Opusc,  XL,  Eesponsio  de  VI.  Articulis  ad  Lecturem  Bisuntinum,  Vol.  XVI., p  175.) 

i  "  Prima  qusestio  fuit,  an  Stella  quse  Magis  apparuit,  haberet  figuram  crucis.  Secunda,  an 
haberet  figuram  liominis.  Tertia,  an  haberet  figuram  cruciflxi."  After  some  remarks  the  Saiut 
concludes:—"  Non  enim  decet  priedicatorem  veritatis  ad  fabulas  ignotas  divertere.  Si  autem 
ab  ali<(UO  sit  pnedicatum,  nou  arbitror  esse  uecessariura  quod  revocatnr,  nisi  forte  ex  hoc  po- 
pulo scandalum  sit  exortum;  et  tunc  uon  deberet  ut  erroueum  reprobari,  sed  ut  incertuni  ex- 
poui."     (OpeTB,,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  175.    Ed.  ParmcB.) 

§  Of  these  two  Opuscula,  Professor  Gaetano  Gibelli  thus  speaks:— "Per  questi  due  metafi- 
Bici  Trattati  spleudidisaimi  di  dottriua,  se  i  uostri  fllosofauti  gli  avessero  per  le  maui,  e  accu- 
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and,  though  Albert  and  S.  Augustine  are  kept  in  view,  they  mani- 
fest marks  of  powerful  and  independent  thought. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  treatises  is  that  addressed 
"ad  Fratrem  Reginaldum  sociuni  suum  carissimum,"  on  the 
nature  of  the  angels ;  a  favourite  subject  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
was  begun  during  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  but  he  never  got  be- 
yond the  thirtieth  chapter.* 

In  this  treatise,  he  exhibits  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
systems  of  Thales,  Diogenes,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles,  Democritus, 
Anaxagoras,  and  others.  He  shows  his  mastery  of  Arabian  phi- 
losophy, and  of  the  teachings  of  Porphyry,  and  Avicenna.  He 
compares  Plato,  with  Aristotle,  and  brilliantly  refutes  the  doctrine 
of  Avicebron.  He  oversets  the  pantheism  of  Avicenna,  the  un- 
tenable doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  and  the  equally  dangerous,  but 
perhaps  more  remotely  destructive  tenets  of  Origen.  He  estab- 
lishes the  Providence  of  God  over  the  angels,  with  the  assistance 
of  Aristotle's  metaphysics ;  and  proves,  with  an  argument  full  of 
ingenuity,  that  the  same  Providence  extends  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence to  the  smallest  creature.  Finally,  the  Manichean  error  is 
disposed  of,  and  the  "  suhstanticB  separatee "  are  proved  to  have 
been  created;  whilst  the  last  chapter  treats  of  the  condition  and 
distinction  of  the  angels.  The  Areopagite,  S.  Basil,  S.  Augustine, 
S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  called 
"  Theologus,''  S.  Chrysostom,  and  S.  John  Damascene,  are  used  in 
a  manner  which  makes  it  evident  that  S.  Thomas  must  have  been 
extensively  read  in  the  Fathers,  even  so  early  as  this  in  his  career. 
The  treatise  shows  the  Saint's  grasp  of  some  of  the  cardinal  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  how  masterfully  he  dealt  with  errors,  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  him,  might  have  stained  the  most  promising 
minds  in  the  Paris  schools.f 

ratamente  iie  cercassero  ogni  cosa,  seuza  fallo  la  moderna  filosofia,  la  quale,  a  voler  dire  il  vero, 
h  di  torbidl  uuvoli  iuvDluta,  a;;evoliiieiite  disnebbiar  si  potrebbe,  e  di  cliiarissiuia  luce  gloria- 
risi."     (Vita  di  St.  Tiymmaso  d' Aquino,  p.  ^i.    Ed, 'I.    Bolog-ne,  W5^.) 

*  He  beKiiis  tlius: — "  Quia,  sacris  Aiigeloium  soleiuniis  interesse  uon  possumus,  non  debet 
nobis  devotionis  tempiis  tiausire  iuvicmim;  sed  quod  psalleudi  officio  subtraliltur,  scribeudi 
studio  coiupeusetiir.  luteiideutes  igitiir  sauctorum  Augeloi-um  excellentiam  utciimque  depro- 
mere,  iiicipieudiim  videtuv  ab  Ilia  qiia3  de  Angelis  antiquitus  buiuaiia  conjectura  ajtlmavit;  ut 
si  quid  iuveuerimiis  fidei  cousouuiii,  acciplamus;  qu»  vero  doctriiiie  repugnant  catliolicEB,  re- 
futeuius."  The  chapters  are  headed  thus: — "  l)e  opiiiionibus  autiquoruui  philosophoruni. — 
Opiuio  Aristotelis  et  Aviccuuie  de  uuiuero  substautiarum  separataruiu. — In  quo  couveuiat  opiulo 
Platouis  et  Aristotelis. — In  quo  ditlerunt  Plato  et  Aristoteles. — L)e  substautiarum  separatarum 
essentia  secuuduu)  Avicebrou. — Reprobatio  opiuionis  Avicebron  quantum  ad  moduni  ponendum. 
— Reprobatio  opiuionis  Avicebrou  de  materialitate  substautiarum  separatarum. — Solutio  ratio- 
num  Avicebron  opiuiouis. — Opiuioues  dicentium  substantias  immateriales  causam  sui  esse  uoa 
habere,  etearum  reprobatio,"  &c.  (Vol.  XVI.,  Opusc,  XIV,,  De  Substantiis  separatis,  suede  An- 
gelorum  natura ,-  ad  Fratrem  Beyinaldum  sociuni  suum  carissimum,  p.  183.) 

t  The  Saint  treats  fully  on  the  Angels,  taking  his  works  generally.  Of  their  origin  and  be- 
ing, or  essence,  see  Summa,  Pars  Prima,  qu.  L.,  art,  \.,p,  203;  art.'Z,p,iOi;  qu,  L„art.  3, p.  205;  qii. 
LI.,  art.  2, p.  208;  qu.  LI.,  art.  3,  p.  209 ;  qu.  LXXIX.,art.  1,  p.  308  ;  qu,LVI,,  art,  2, p.  221;  qu,  LVIL, 
art.  1,  2,  3,  p.  222,  223  ;  qu.  LIX. ,  art.  2,  p.  231 ;  qu,  LX.,art.  2,  p,  234 ;  art,  5,  p.  236 ;  qu,  CVII,,  art,  2, 
p,  411,  412;  qu.  CVIII.,  art.  5,  6,  p.  416-418;  Contra  Gentiles.  Lib.  II,  cap.  XLVII,p.  101, 102;  Ibid,, 
cap,  XL  VIII. ,  p,  102  ;  Lib.  III.,  cap.  LXXX, ,  p.  221-223.  Of  their  differeuce,  respecting  each  other, 
see  Summa,  Pars  Prima,  qu.  LXII.,  art.  2,  p.  240;  art.  4,  p.  241;  art.  7,  p.  243;  qu.  LXUI.,  art.  \,p, 
245;  art.  3,  p.  246,  247;  art.  9,  251 ,  qu.  CVIIL,  art.  i,  p.  415.  Of  their  work,  see  Summa,  P.  Prima, 
qu.  OVI.,art.3,p.  in;  qu.  CX.,  art,2,  p.  423,  424;  art.  3,  p,  424;  qu,  GXII,,  art.  \.,p.  428;  qu. 
CXIII.,  an-t.  6,  p.  434.    (Summa,  Vol.  I.    Contra  Gentiles,  Vol.  V.    Ed.  Parmce.) 
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There  are  some  other  Opnsciila  which  are  put  down  to  this 
period — writings  of  less  importance  in  themselves,  but  interest- 
ing, in  as  far  as  they  point  out  what  kinds  of  subjects  occupied 
the  thoughts  of  scholars  in  the  thirteenth  century.  There  is  the 
Tract  against  those  who  maintained  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  Eastern  systems.*  Here  the 
Saint  follows  his  favourite,  S.  Augustine,  and  shows  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  writings  of  Boethius,  S.  Anselm,  and  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  Then,  there  is  "  De  Sortibus,"  which  rests  principally 
upon  the  common  assumption  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exerted 
immense  influence  on  terrestrial  affairs;  " De  Fato,"  in  which  the 
Saint  shows  that  he  is  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Latin 
poets;  and  finally,  a  treatise  on  the  "Essence  of  matter  and  its 
dimensions,"  in  which,  in  nine  chapters  of  subtle  ai'guing,  the 
errors  of  Averroes  are  combated.  The  "  Exposition  "  of  the  two 
decrees  of  Innocent  III.  for  the  Archdeacon  of  Trent,  an  "  Opus- 
culum  de  motu  cordis  ad  Philippum  Magistrum,"  and  another 
"  De  Potentiis  AnimcB,"  seem  also  to  have  been  written  during 
this  period. 

But,  whilst  thus  engaged,  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Lombard, 
S.  Thomas  was  frequently  in  the  pulpit ;  he  zealously  observed 
the  duties  of  conventual  life,  and  regularly  delivered  lectures  to 
the  crowds  that  pressed  around  his  chair.  His  versatility,  his 
power  of  abstraction,  his  astonishing  memory,  his  jealous  hus- 
banding of  time,  carried  him  with  ease  through  works  which 
would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  any  ordinary  man.  He  possessed 
that  marvellous  gift,  which  Origen  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
displayed,  of  being  able  to  dictate  to  three,  and  even  four  scribes,f 
on  different  and  difficult  subjects,  at  one  time,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment losing  or  entangling  the  thread  of  each  separate  question — 
dictating  to  each  as  if  he  alone  was  exclusively  the  object  of  his 
attention.]; 

*  "  De  JEternitate  mundi  contra  mnrmurantes."  (Opuse.,  XXIII.,  p.  318-321.)  Here  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  method  of  arguing: — "Prseterea:  Causa  pioduceus  totam  rei  substantiam,  non 
minus  potest  in  producendo  totara  substantiam,  qnani  causa  pioducens  forniam  in  productioue 
foimse;  imnio  multo  magis;  quia  non  producit  educendo  de  potentia  niaterine,  sicut  est  in  eo 
qui  producit  foimam.  Sed  aliquod  agens  quod  producit  solum  forniam,  potest  in  hoc  ut  forma 
ab  eo  producta  sit  quandocumque  ipsum  est,  ut  patet  in  sole  illuniiuante.  Ergo  multo  fortius 
Deus,  qui  producit  totam  rei  substantiam,  potest  facere  nt  causatum  suum  sit  quandociniique 
ipse  est.  Prseterea  si  aliqua  sit  causa  qua  posita  in  aliquo  instanti  non  possit  poni  ett'ectus  ejus  ab 
ea  procedens  in  eodera  instanti,  hoc  non  est  nisi  quia  illi  eaiisaj  deest  aliquid  de  complemento: 
causa  enim  completa  et  cansatura  sunt  simul.  Sed  Deo  nunquam  defuit  aliquid  de  complemen- 
to. Ergo  causatum  ejus  semper  potest  poni  eo  posito;  et  ita  non  est  necessaiium  qnod  dura- 
tione  prsecedat."     (p.  319.) 

t  "  Vera  revelatione  sni  socii,  et  suorura  stndentium  scriptorum  veraciter  est  compertnra, 
quod  praedictus  Doctor  de  diversis  niateriis,  tribus  scriptoribus,  et  aliquando  qnatuor  in  sua 
camera  eodeni  tempore,  Spiritu  revelaute,  dictabat."  (Tocco,  BolL,  n.  18,  p.  665.)  It  is  said  that 
Origen  could  dictate  to  seven  scribes  at  one  time. 

t  The  Opuscula  the  Saint  is  said  to  have  written  during  his  bachelorshio  are  thus  numbered 
according  to  the  Parma  edition  of  his  works.  Responsio  ad  Lectorem  Venetum  de  XXXVI.  arti- 
cnlis.  (Opusc.  X.)  Responsio  ad  Lectorem  Bisuutinuni  de  VI.  articulis.  (Opusc.  XI.)  De  dif- 
ferentia verbi  divini  et  humani.  (Opusc.  XII.)  De  natura  verbi  intellectus.  (Opusc.  XIII.)  De 
substautiis  separatis  sen  de  natura  angelorum  ad  fratrem  Reginaldura  socium  suum  carissimum. 
(Opusc.  XIV.)    In  Decietalem  I.  expositio  ad  Archdiacouum  Tridentiuum.    (Opusc.  XIV.)    In 
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There  are  one  or  two  points  in  S.  Thomas's  answer  to  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant,  about  the  Jews,  which  are  of  interest.*  He 
begins,  as  was  his  custom,  by  saying  how  overpowered  he  was 
with  work,  but  that  charity  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  silence.f 
The  Duchess  asked  whether  she  could  make  exactions  from  the 
Jews  ?  Absolutely  speaking,  he  thinks  she  could ;  still,  accord- 
ing to  the  Apostle,  we  should  be  without  offence  to  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, and  the  Church  of  Grod.  Nor  is  it  permissible  for  her  to  turn 
to  her  own  account,  money  the  Jews  acquired  by  extortion.  She 
may  not  receive  ill-gotten  goods ;  they  must  be  returned  to  the 
lawful  owner.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  they  must  be  converted 
to  some  pious  purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Diocesan,  or  some 
other  worthy  person.  Can  Jews  be  punished  by  fine,  seeing  that 
their  money  is  acquired  by  usury?  Some  penalty  should  be 
added,  since  money,  thus  obtained,  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
Saint  blames  princes  for  not  constraining  the  Jews  to  take  to 
some  honest  occupation,  as  had  been  done  in  parts  of  Italy ;  and 
observes  that  if  princes  are  defrauded  of  their  rights,  it  is  their 
own  fault,  for  not  acting  with  greater  vigour  with  the  Jews.J 
Can  presents  be  taken  from  Jews  ?  Yes :  but  if  the  gifts  have 
been  acquired  by  usury,  they  should  be  returned  to  the  owner,  or 
converted  to  pious  purposes.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  resi- 
due, if  more  is  received  from  the  Jews  than  is  required  ?  The 
answer  is  given  in  the  principle  already  stated.  Is  it  lawful  to 
sell  places  to  bailiffs  and  oificials  ?  Many  inconveniences  would 
follow  from  such  a  practice.     The  worst  men — the  ambitious,  and 

Decretalem  II.  expositio  ad  eundem.  (OiJusc.  XX.)  De  sortibusadDomiDum  JacobumdeBiirgo. 
(Opusc.  XXI.)  De  seteriiitate  uiuudi.  (Opiisc.  XXIII.)  Ue  fato.  (Opusc.  XXIV.)  De  Essentia 
mateiite  et  siiaruiudiiuensioimm.  (Opusc.  XXVIII.)  De  motu  cordis  ad  Philippum  niagistrum. 
(Opxisc.  XXXI.)  De  potentiis  auim®.  (Opusc.  XL.)  But  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  tbe  genuineness 
of  some  of  them — of  this  later. 

*"  Adelaide  di  Borgo^iia  era  moglie  di  Eurico  III.  Duca  del  Brabante.  Questa  principessa, 
chiara  d'ingeguo  e  piii  chiara  del  virtii,  avea  in  altissima  riverenza  gli  scieuziati  e  sopra  tutti 
Tommaso,  cui  ella  avea  iu  costume  di  richiedere  a  quaudo  a  quaudo  di  cousiglio.  Non  si  po- 
trebbe  aggiiagliare  a  parole  I'allegrezza  cli'ella  u'ebbe,  e  I'amrairazione  iu  clie  si  lavb  poueudo 
niente  alle  mauiere  soavissime  e  verameute  augeliche  di  lui.  Egli  le  fn  cortese  di  iiiolti  salute- 
voli  aiumonimenti,  massime  interim  al  modo  di  tenere  nel  goveruare  i  Giudei  che  fattisi  Iddio 
dell'  oro  tiravano  ali'  a'.trui  oppressura.  Tali  coiisigli  ella  bramd  ch'e'  mettesse  in  iscrittura 
affinche  piii  prolittevoli  le  toruassero ;  il  che,  secoudo  suo  usato,  sapientemeute  e'fece  nou 
molto  appresso."     (Gibelli,  Vita  Cap  XVI.,  p.  62.) 

t  "  Excelleutise  vestriB  recepi  litteras,  ex  quibus  et  piam  solicitudinem  circa  regimen  sub- 
ditonim  vesfrorum,  et  devotam  dilectiouem  quani  habetis  ad  Fratres  nostri  Ordinis  plenarie 
iutellexi,  Deo  gratias  ageus,  qui  vestro  cordi  tautarum  virtutum  semina  inspiravit.  Quod 
tameu  iu  eisdem  a  me  requirebatis  littevis,  ut  vobis  super  quibusdam  artieulis  respouderem. 
utique  niilii  difficile  fuit:  turn  propter  occupationis  meas,  quas  requirit  operatic  lectioiiis;  turn 
quia  mihi  placeret  ut  super  his  requireretis  aliorum  consilium  niagis  iu  istes  rebus  peritorum. 
Verum,  quia  iudecens  reputari  ut  vestrse  solicitudiui  uegligeus  coadjutor  iuveniar,  aut  dilecti- 
oui  iiigratus  existam;  super  propositis  artieulis  vobis  ad  prresens  respondere  curavi  ;•  absque 
paejudicio  aenteutiad  melioris."  {Opnsc.  XVII.,  De  Regimitie  Judceorum  ad  Diu:issam  Brabantke. 
Vol.  XVI., p.  292.) 

i  "  Si  vero  dicatur,  quod  ex  hoc  principes  terrarum  damnificantur;  hoc  damnara  sibi  impu- 
tent,  utpote  ex  negligentia  corum  proveuiens.  Melius  euiin  esset  ut  Judseos  laborare  compelle- 
rent  ad  propnum  victuni  lucraudum,  sicut  in  partibns  Italise  facinnt,  quam  quodotiosi  viveutes 
solis  usuris  ditentur,  et  sic  eorum  domiui  suis  reditibi  s  defraudentur.  Ita  enim  et  per  suam 
culpani  principes  defraudarentur  reditibus  propriis,  si  permittereut  suos  subditos  ex  solo  latro- 
cinio  vel  furto  lucrari,  Tenereutur  enim  ad  restitutionem  ejus  quodbumque  ab  eis  exigerent. 
Tertio  quairebatur,  si  ultro  otterant  pecuuiam,  vel  aliquod  euceniam,  an  recipere  liceat.  Ad 
quod  respoudeudum  videtur,  quod  licet  recipere;  sed  expedit  quod  sic  acceptum  reddatur  his 
quibus  debetur,  vel  eliter,  ut  supra  dictum  est,  expendatur,  si  nihil  aliud  habeant  quam  usu- 
ras."     (Ibid.,  p.  292.) 
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the  avaricious,  would  be  purchasers ;  and  having  once  obtained 
position,  would  abuse  their  power,  and  become  overbearing  and 
tyrannical.  Is  it  lawful  to  impose  taxes  on  Christian  subjects?  * 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  princes  of  the  earth  were  instituted 
by  Grod,  not  that  they  might  seek  themselves,  but  the  common 
utility  of  their  subjects.  For  it  is  said  in  Ezechiel,  "  Her  princes 
in  the  midst  of  her,  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey  to  shed 
blood,  and  to  destroy  souls,  and  to  run  after  gains."  f  And  in 
another  place,  it  is  said,  by  a  certain  prophet,  "  Woe  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Israel,  that  fed  themselves;  should  not  the  flocks  be  fed 
by  the  shepherd  ?  You  ate  the  milk,  and  you  clothed  yourselves 
with  the  wool,  and  you  killed  that  which  was  fat ;  but  my  flock 
you  did  not  feed."  J 

Hence,  princes  receive  their  rents  that  they  may  not  despoil 
their  subjects — according  to  the  Prophet,  "  He  shall  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  princes  shall  no  more  rob  my 
people."  §  Still,  if  the  revenue  be  not  sufficient  for  supporting 
their  position,  princes  may  exact  what  is  necessary.  Those  who 
live  for  the  common  good,  should  be  supported  by  the  people. 
So,  also,  extra  expenses  for  the  common  good  are  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  public  purse.  But  it  is  unlawful  to  tax  the  people  to  meet 
inordinate  outlays,  or  for  the  lust  of  personal  gain.  The  seventh 
question  is  :  what  is  to  be  done  with  money  extorted  by  officials  ? 
To  be  returned  to  the  rightful  owner.  Lastly,  should  the  Jews 
have  a  badge  to  distinguish  them  from  Christians  ?  Both  accord- 
ing to  the  General  Council  (of  Lateran),  and  to  their  own  law, 
they  should  wear  some  distinctive  mark  on  their  dress.  || 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Angelical  treated  political 
questions  of  no  little  difficulty  in  his  day.  Any  person  carefully 
reading  the  advice  given  by  the  Dominican  to  the  Duchess,  will, 
at  once,  perceive  with  what  prudence,  tact,  and  judgment  the 
Saint  viewed  the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  placed.  It  will, 
moreover,  be  observed,  that  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  justice,  and  a 

*  "  Sexto  qnaerebatis,  si  liceat  vobis  exactiones  facere  in  vestros  svibditos  Cliristianos.  In 
quo  consideraie  debetis,  qiiod  piincipes  teirarum  sunt  a  Deo  iustituti  nou  quideni  ut  propria 
lucra  quieruut,  sed  ut  conimunera  populi  iitilitatem  procurent.  In  reprelieusione  euim  quo- 
rumdani  principura  dicitur  in  Ezecb.  XXII.,  27 :  '  Principes  ejus  iu  medio  ejus  quasi  Inpi  rapaces, 
positi  ad  effundenduin  sauguinem,  et  ad  quaerendas  animas,  et  avaritise  lucra  sequenda :'.  et 
alibi  dicitur  per  quemdam  Propbetani  (Ezech.  XXXIV.,  2) :  '  Vae  pastoribus  Israel  qui  pascebaut 
semetipsos.  Nouue  gregespascuntur  a  pastoribus?  Laccomedebatis,  et  lanis  co-operiebamiui; 
quod  crassum  erat,  occidebatis;  gregeiu  auteui  nieuui  nou  pascebatis.'  Uude  coustituti  sunt 
reditus  terrarum  principibus,  ut  ex  illis  viveutes  a  spoliatione  snbditorum  abstiueant.  Uude  iu 
eodem  Propheta  (Cap.  XLV.,  8),  Domino  mandaute  dicitur,  quod  '  priucipi  erit  possessio  in  Israel, 
et  non  depopulabuutur  ultra  principes  populum  meum.'  "     (Ibid.) 

t  Chap.  XXII.,  27.  t  Ezech.,  Chap.  XXXIV.,  v.  2.  J  Chap.  XLV.,  v.  8. 

II  "  Ad  quod  plana  est  responsio,  et  secuuduni  statutum  concilii  generalis,  Juda'.i  ntriusque 
sexus  in  omui  cliristiauorum  provincia  et  in  omiii  tempore  aliquo  liabitu  ab  aliis  populis  debeut 
distiugui.  Hoc  eis  etiam,  in  lege  eorum  mandatur,  ut  scilicet  faciat  flmbrias  per  quatuor  angu- 
lospalliorum,  per  quos  ab  aliis  discernantur."     (Opera,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  294,  ParmcB.) 

He  finishes  thus: — •'HiBcsuut,  illustris  et  religiosa  Domiua,  qute  vestris  qusestionibus  ad 
proesens  respondeuda  occurrunt;  in  quibiis  vobis  nou  sio  mearasententiam  iugero,  quiu  magis 
suadeam  peritiorura  sententiam  esse  tenendam.  Valeat  Domiuatio  vestra  per  tempera  lougl- 
ora."    (IHd.,  p.  29i.) 
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love  of  freedom,  tempered  by  wisdom  in  its  widest  sense,  which 
was  not  as  general  as  it  might  have  been  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
views  of  the  Angelical  become  all  the  more  striking,  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  he  was  a  friar,  and  had  no  practical  experience 
of  government.  In  a  man  of  genius,  intuition  and  instinct  often 
serve  in  the  place  of  study;  and  what  ordinary  men  only  acquire, 
by  laborious  application,  he  is  enabled  to  grasp,  by  reason  of  his 
extraordinary  gifts.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    "SENTENCES." 


P  AET      I. 

Those  who  knew  him,  expected  that  the  young  Professor  would 
be  quite  equal  to  his  work  at  Paris,  but  they  did  not  expect  that 
he  would  have  attained  so  speedily  such  a  wide-spread  name. 
Frigerio  says  that  he  elucidated  the  "  Sentences "  with  such  sub- 
limity of  thought,  that  he  seemed  rather  the  author  of  the  work 
than  its  expositor.*  Tocco  declares  that  at  this  time  God  poured 
into  him  so  great  a  knowledge,  and  caused  so  divine  a  doctrine  to 
flow  from  his  lips,  that  he  surpassed  all  the  masters  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  by  the  lucidity  of  his  expositions,  drew,  beyond  all  others, 
the  intelligences  of  his  disciples  towards  a  love  of  science.f  Stu- 
dents from  every  part  of  Europe  flocked  around  his  chair.J 

In  touching  on  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  the  influence 
of  Alexander  Hales,  the  Minorite,  must  not  be  forgotten.§  Alex- 
ander was  a  giant  after  the  fashion  of  Albert,  only,  if  possible,  he 
possessed  greater  vivacity  of  intelligence,  and,  in  this  peculiarity, 
seems  to  have  been  another  Scotus.  His  learning  and  acuteness 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  ^^  Doctor  IrrefragaMUs."  \\  His 
principal  performance  is  a  commentary  on  the  "Sentences." 
Unlike  most  commentators,  he  did  not  follow  the  Lombard  point 

*  "  Ivi  leggeudo  il  detto  Maesti-o  delle  sentenze  cou  tal'  altezza  di  coiir.etti,  cou  distintioni 
noil  pill  udite,  cou  acntezze  di  uuovi  avgoiiienti,  facendo  anche  nasceie.  altissime  quistioni,  iiou 
iiieiio  utili,  die  sottili,  clie  aiizi  rautoie,  cli'  espositoie  paieva."  (Frigerio,  L.  1.,  Cap.  V.,p. 
27,  2«.) 

t  •' Factus  autem  Bacellareus,  cum  coepisset  legendo  eflfundere.  qnse  silentio  deliberaverat 
oocultare,  Deus  tautaiii  ei  iufudit  scientiani,  et  iu  labiis  ejus  taiita  diviuitus  est  efifusa  doctrina, 
lit  oinues  etiaiii  iiiagiatros  videretur  excedere,  et  claritate  doctrinse  scliolares  plus  cseteris  ad 
ainorem  scieutiie  provocare."     (Boll.,  n.  15,  661.) 

t  "Oude  da  tutte  le  parti  d'Eiiropa  coucorrevano  studeuti  in  tal  numero  alia  sua  scuola, 
sembravauo  esser  piii  tosto  un  oidiuato  squadroue  di  soldati."     (Frigerio  L.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  28.) 

i  "  Scripsit  in  Becellaria  et  iu  principio  sui  Magisterii  super  quatuor  libros  Senteutiarum 
opus,  stylo  disertuni,  intellectu  profundum,  apertuni  intelligentia,  et  uovis  articulis  dilatatura  ; 
ad  quariim  determiiiationnm  rationem  cum  liumauas  scientias,  quasi  aucillas  ad  arcem  divin® 
SapieutiiB  in  obsequium  adduxisset,  quas  sacris  seutentiis  concordaret;  visus  est  liumauas  fun- 
dims  iutellexisset  scientias,  et  summum  gradum  sui  studii  flxisse  iu  sapieutia  divinorum,  qui- 
bus  noviter  videbatur  iustiuctus,  et  gustu  divinse  sapieutise  delectatus,  quem  jam  Deus  ducem 
suorum  eloquiorum  faceret:  quem  tanta  replevit  scientia,  ut  alios  illustraret.  Nee  absurdum 
videatur  aliquibus,  quod  in  sapieutae  Diviuaj  seutentiis,  secularibus  quis  utatur  scientiis,  cum 
ab  eodem  intellectu  divino  objecta  omnium  scientiarum  prodeaut,  a  quo  divinie  sapieiiti.-e  veri- 
tates  emauaiit,  cui  omnes  scieutise  juris  deserviunt,  a  qua  et  liumanitus  acquisita  procedunt." 
(Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  15,  p.  661.; 

II  He  was  a  Gloucestershire  man,  and  was  called  Hales,  from  the  monastery  in  Gloucester- 
shire of  that  name,  where  he  was  educated.  He  studied,  also,  in  Paris,  aud  later  on  became 
one  of  ihe  most  renowned  professors  of  the  university.  He  entered  the  Franciscan  Orderiu 
1222.  Besides  being  called  the  "  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,"  he  was  also  said  to  be  the  "  Theologo- 
Kum  Mouarcha." 

(2G1) 
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by  point,  but  took  a  middle  course  between  those  writers  who 
simply  elucidated  the  text,  and  those  who  used  it  as  a  quarry  out 
of  which  to  draw  materials  for  original  works. 

His  mind  was  too  independent,  and  too  subtle,  and  he  had 
mastered  Aristotle  too  completely,  for  him  to  have  been  content 
with  merely  following.*  Doubtless,  it  was  owing  to  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Aristotelian  mind,  that  made  him,  in  a 
measure,  discontented  with  the  form  into  which  the  Lombard  had 
thrown  his  work.  Though  it  did  possess  a  kind  of  unity,  it  was 
not  a  scientific  one;  and,  in  several  respects,  Avas-not  in  keeping 
with  rules  of  logical  sequence  and  division.  Alexander  enlarged 
upon  the  work;  and  though  he  kept  to  four  books,  in  several 
places  he  changed  the  order  of  the  subject-matter.f 

His  first  book,  in  place  of  being  composed  of  forty-eight  dis- 
tinciions,  is  thrown  into  seventy-four  questions.  Instead  of 
making  no  mention  of  the  being,  essence,  and  operations  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  Divinity,  he  begins  to  treat  of  these  points  in  the 
forty-second  question,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  first  book; 
and,  finally,  in  place  of  treating  the  "last  things"  with  the 
Lombard,  under  '-signs,"  he  makes  them  follow  as  a  natural 
sequence,  after  treating  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.J 

The  extent  of  his  reading  must  have  been  prodigious.  He 
quotes  all  Aristotle's  principal  works,  with  his  commentators  and 
expounders.  He  is  acquainted  with  Algazel,  Avicenna,  Abumasar, 
and  Averroes.     There  seems  to  have  been  hardly  a  Father  of  the 

*  Stockl  gives  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  position  of  the  Mendicants,  in  the  tlieological  world  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  tlie  following  words; — "  Mitglieder  der  Bettelordeii  waren  es,  welclie 
die  Hohepunkte  der  Scholastik  bezeichnen.  Die  Mitglieder  der  Bettelorden  warnn  und  blieben 
von  dreizehnten  Jahrhnndert  an  die  vornehmsten  Trager  der  scholastisclien  Philosophie  nnd 
Theologie;  die  Bettelorden  waren  es,  welche  die  riistigsten  nnd  genialsteu  Kampfer  anf  dein 
Gebiete  der  Wissenscliaft  in's  Feld  stellteu;  sie  waren  es,  welche  jeneu  grossen  geistigeu 
Kreuzzug  unternahnien,  in  welcheni  die  nnglaiibige  Philosophie  gestiirzt  und  auf  den  Triim- 
luern  derselbeii  jeiies  lierrliche  Gebaude  christlicher  Wissenscliaft  aufgefiihrt  wnrde  welches 
ill  den  grossen  Werken  ihrer  grossen  Meister  nnserm  Bhcke  sich  darstelU.  Die  Bettelorden 
liaben  sich  nm  die  christliche  Wissenscliaft  nnsterliliche  Verdienste  erworben  ;  ihr  Name  und 
die  Naiueu  der  grossen  Meister,  welche  aus  ilinen  hervorgegaugen,  sind  niit  eliernem  Griftel  in 
die  Aniialender  christlichen  Wissenscliaft  eingenieiselt  und  werden  nimmermehr  aus  ilineii 
verschwiudeii."     {Gesch.  der  Philosoph.  Zweiter  Band,  Erst.  AM.,  p.  319,  320.) 

t"  Alexander  von  Hales  war  der  erste,  welcher  vou  der  aristotelichen  Philosophie  zur  sys- 
tematischen  Construction  der  tlieologisclien  Wissenscliaft  in  ausgedehnterer  Weise,  als  es 
hisher  der  Fall  geweseii,  Gebiauch  maclite.  Er.  schrith  in  Auftrage  Innocenz  IV,,  eine  Snnima 
Univers(e  Theologiiie,  in  welcher  er  das  gauze  System  der  Theologisclien  Wissenschaft  auf  der 
Grundlage  der  Sentenzen  Peters  des  Lonibarden  mit  Hilfe  der  aristotelisclien  Philosopliie  in 
einim  gi-ossartigen  Entwurfe  zii  eutwickeln  nnd  darzustellen  suchte.  Innocenz  IV.  soil  dieses 
Weik  siebenzig  Tlieologen  zur  Priifiing  iibergebeii,  und  nachdem  dieselben  es  erprobt  liatten, 
alien  Lehrern  der  Theologie  empfohlen  liabeu.  Es  ist  dieses  Werk  in  der  That  eiii  glanzendea 
Denkmal  tiefer  Einsicht  und  scharfer  Denkkraft,  welches  Alexander  vou  Hales  sich  gesetzt 
hat."     {Loco  citato.) 

t  As  a  specimen  of  his  style,  the  following  interesting  passage  on  ideas  in  God  is  taken  from 
his  Summa  : — "  In  Deo  omnes  rationes  natiiras  siugnloriun  sunt  convolutre  per  unam  inconfusam 
nnitateni.  .  .  .  Dicendum  est  de  ideis,  quod  una  tantum  est  in  re,  multiplex  in  ra- 
tione. — Dicendum  ergo,  quod  idea  in  Deo  idem  est,  quod  Divina  essentia.  Tamen  alio  modo 
siguat  earn.  Nam  essentia  divina  signatnr  absolute:  et  sic  signatur  per  hoc  nonien  '  essentia.' 
Interum  significatur  ut  causa:  et  hoc  vel  efficiens  vel,  finalis,  vel  formalis.  exemplaris:  ergo 
idea  slgnificat  divinani  esseiitiani  prout  est  causa  formalis  exemplaris,  quia  ipsa  est  omnium 
reriiin  exemplar.  Et  sic  per  ideani  signantnr  duo:  scilicet  divina  essentia,  quod  est  priucipale 
siguatuni :  et  quantum  ad  hoc  idea  nou  dicit  nisi  unum.  Iterum,  per  ideam  signatur  conuota- 
tum  :  et  ilhid  connotatum  est  lespectu  plurium  rernni,  qupe  sunt  secundum  di vinum  exemplar : 
et  quantum  ad  hoc  sunt  idess  pliires,  quia  plures  et  diversse  sunt  rationes,  secundum  quaa 
conditur."  (Alex.  Alens.  Summa  Theologica,  Lib.  L,qu.  XXIIL,  Memb.lL,  art.\-i;  Of.,  Lib.  II., 
qu.  IIL.  Memb.  //.,  qu.  XIV.,  Memb.  IV.) 
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Latin  Church  who  was  unknown  to  him.  Of  the  ancients,  he 
quotes  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Athanasius,  the  Cyrils  and 
Gregorys,  Denis,  and  Didymus.  Of  the  Greeks,  his  favorite,  of 
course,  is  the  Damascene.* 

Of  Pagan  writers  of  antiquity,  he  quotes  poets,  philosophers, 
historians,  and  orators,  in  such  numbers,  that  it  would  weary  the 
rea,der  to  run  through  their  names.f 

What  makes  it  advisable  to  give  some  short  account  of  Alex- 
ander is  this — that  though  the  scholastics  may  not  have  followed 
him  in  his  love  for  multiplying  authorities,  creating  difficulties, 
and  bringing  up  new  and  endless  matter  for  dispute,  they  held 
very  closely  to  his  method.  For  instance,  the  Lombard  divides 
his  books  into  distinctions,  containing  a  certain  number  of  ques- 
tions. Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  questions,  and  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  Lombard;  these  fall  into  memhra, 
and  the  membra  into  articles — each  article  contains  a  series  of 
reasons  for  or  against  the  point  in  question.  Then  come  the 
resolutions,  which  seldom  take  any  side  absolutel}',  but  are  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  arguments  which  are  stated  on  either  part. 
Finally,  answers  to  objections  are  given.  This  method  is  followed, 
in  the  main,  by  Albert,  and  then  by  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.J 

Alexander  did  his  work  so  fully,  that  he  left  others  little  more 
to  do,  than  to  arra,nge  and  develop,  more  perfectly,  that  raw 
material  which  he  had  accumulated  in  such  quantities.  If  he 
did  not  bring  systematic  theology  to  anything  like  perfection,  he 
laid  a  broad  basis  upon  which  those  who  came  after  him  were 
very  content  to  build.     He,  in  fact,  was  the  first  to  treat  of  the 


*  Max  Miiller  gives  his  history  tlms: — "At  the  court  of  the  Chalif  Ahnansur — where  Abdal- 
lah-Ibu-Ahnokafl'a  translated  tliii  fables  of  (Jalila  or  Diinua  into  Arabic — there  lived  a  Christian 
of  the  name  of  Sergius,  who  for  many  years  held  the  high  office  of  treasurer  to  the  Chalif.  He 
had  a  sou  to  whom  lie  gave  tlie  best  education  that  could  then  be  giveu,  iiis  chief  tutor  being 
cue  C'os)ii.as,  an  Italian  monk,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  and  sold  as  a  slave 
at  Bagdad.  .■Vfter  the  death  of  Sergius,  his  son  succeeded  him  for  some  time  as  chief  councillor 
{TVpo)ToavjUj3ovAog)  to  the  Chalif  Almansiir.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  influence  of  the  Ita- 
lian monk  on  his  pupil's  mind,  that  he  suddenly  resolved  to  retire  from  the  world,  and  to  de- 
vote himself  to  study,  meditation,  and  pious  works.  From  the  Monastery  of  S.  Saba,  near  Je- 
rusalem, this  former  minister  of  the  Chalif  issued  the  most  learned  works  on  theology,  particu- 
larly his  Exposition  of  the  Orthodox  Faith.  He  soou  became  the  highest  authority  on  matters  of 
dogma  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Churches.  His  name  was  Joannes,  and  from  being  born 
at  Damascus,  the  former  capital  of  the  Chalifs,  he  is  best  known  in  history  as  Joannes  Damasce- 
nus,  or  S.  John  of  Damascus.  He  must  have  known  Arabic,  and  probably,  Persian  ;  but  his  mas- 
tery of  Greek  earned  him,  later  in  life,  the  name  of  Chrysorrhoas,  or  Gold-flowing.  He  became 
famous  as  the  defender  of  the  sacred  images,  and  as  the  determined  opponent  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  the  Isaurian.  about  726."     {See  Contemporary  Revieio,  p.  558,  fifth  year,  new  series,  July,  1870.) 

t  "  Von  den  Werken  des  Aristoteles,"  says  Werner : — "  finden  sich  bei  Alexander  die  meisten 
und  wichtigsten  citirt  uud  beniitzt :  die  Bilcher  von  den  Pradicamenten  und  Postpradicauien- 
ten,  die  Topik,  die  Metaphysik,  die  Physik,  die  Biicher  vom  Himmel,  von  der  Erzeugung  der 
Thiere,  Schlaf  uud  Wachen,  von  der  Seele,  die  Ethik  und  Politik;  auch  die  Commentatoren  uud 
Erklarer  des  Aristoteles.  .  .  .  Auserdem  citirt  er  bisweileu  auch  andere  Schriit  steller 
des  heidnischen  Alterthums,  einen  Plato,  Euklid,  Ptolomaus,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Apollonius, 
Claudianus,  Hippokrates,  Makrobius,  Cicero,  Ovidius,  Quiutilian,  Priscian,  Seneca,  Valerius 
Maximus,  Virgilius."     {Vol.  I.,  p.  317.) 

t  "  It  is  pretty  certain  that,  in  writing  his  Siimma,  Alexander  had  at  hand  the  works  of  Avi- 
ceuna,  and,  probably,  those  of  Averroes,  or  the  "Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle.  The  Summa  was 
published  for  the  first  time  at  Venice,  in  147.5.  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Summa  JJniversre  Theolo- 
gice.  Since  that  date  ma uy  editions  have  appeared.  (See  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France,  Tom.  XVIII.) 
The  commonest  edition  is' that  of  Venice,  1576,  four  vols.,  folio.  (See  Haur6au,  Tom.  I.,  Chap, 
XV.,p.i2'3.)  , 
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Being,  Essence,  and  Attributes  of  God,  in  a  scientific  manner; 
and,  though  questions  regarding  the  Blessed  Trinity  were  success- 
fully and  carefully  handled  by  the  Lombard,  Alexander  enlarged 
and  perfected  them,  and,  in  this  respect,  gave  to  posterity  a  body 
of  divinity,  Avell-digested,  and  of  considerable  value.  But,  like 
all  writers  of  those  days,  he  was  not  strong  in  his  Cosmology,  and 
his  proofs  from  the  contingency  of  the  world  against  its  eternity 
would  hardly  satisfy  the  deeper  mind  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

It  was  in  this  that  S.  Thomas  surpassed  all  men  of  his  day — 
that  he  never  for  one  moment  was  carried  away  by  the  force  of 
fantasy,  or  by  subjective  methods  of  reasoning.  His  unusual 
calmness  gave  him  time  and  light  for  seeing  a  difficulty,  and 
detecting  its  solutions ;  and  he  was  far  too  much  detached  from 
self  to  be  tempted  to  seek  arguments  that  were  based  simply  upon 
personal  peculiarities  of  disposition  or  of  mind.  He  never  dreamt 
of  holding  anything  but  what  was  handed  down,  and  what  could 
be  enforced,  by  Scripture,  by  the  Fathers,  and  by  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  reason.  Thus,  he  not  only  mastered,  in  their  com- 
plexity and  unity,  the  teachings  of  his  day,  but,  by  his  power 
of  mind,  grasped  them,  and  bore  them  forward  to  a  greater  per- 
fection. 

If  Alexander  deserves  praise  for  being  the  first  to  treat,  sys- 
tematically, questions  regarding  the  Divinity.f  Thomas  deserves 
praise  for  perfecting  that  teaching,  and  for  having  added  deep  and 
pregnant  principles  regarding  the  inner  life  and  beatitude  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.  Then,  he  far  eclipsed  the  Minorite  in  his  proofs 
of  the  non-eternity  of  the  world — a  question  of  momentous  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages.  While  following  S.  Augustine,  on 
the  difficult  doctrine  of  predestination,  he  did  a  noble  service,  by 
the  originality  of  his  development  of  Christian  doctrine  respecting 

*  Some  writers  have  coramitted  the  error  of  siipposiug  that  Alexander  was  the  first  to 
write  a  comnientary  on  the  "  Senteuces."  Such  men  as  Dn  Boiilay,  Morhoff,  Brucher,  andDan- 
uau,  seem  to  have  niade  this  mistake.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  tliat  William  of 
Auxerre  wrote  a  Gloss,  called  "  Aiii-ea  Uoctoris  aciitissimi  sacrique  prsesulis  Domni  Guillelmi 
Antissiod.  in  Quatuor  Seutentiarum  libros  perliicida  explauatio."  The  Snmma  of  Robert  of 
Mcluu  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  of  Stephen  Langtou  might  be  added  to  it.  (Cf.  Hau- 
r^.au,  De  La  Philo's.  Scholast.,  Vol.  L,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  424.) 

t  Stockl  gives  the  following  resume  of  the  view  of  Hale  ou  our  knowledge  of  God: — ' '  Wir 
sind  hieuiedeu,  lehrt  Alexander,  im  Staude,  Gott  zu  erkeunen ;  aber  diese  Erkenntuiss  kana 
keiue  intuitive  seiu,  es  sei  denn,  dass  der  Mensch  durch  ausserordeutliclie  giittliche  Erleucli- 
tuug  a\if  Augeublicke  zvi  einer  solchen  unmittelbaren  Schauung  Gottes  eraporgehobeu  wiirde. 
Unsere  Erkeuntniss  Gottes  hienieden  kann  nur  eine  mittelbare  sein;  uud  sie  ist  danu  entweder 
verraittelt  durch  den  Glauben  oder  durch  die  geschopfiiche  Welt.  Letztere  ist  die  eigentliche 
Vernuufterkeuntniss.  Die  geschopfliclien  Dinge  lassen  nns  erkennen,  das  Gott  ist,  imd  welches 
seiue  wesenhafteu  Eigenschaften  sind,  da  er  sich  in  der  Schopfung  der  Welt  geoffenbart  hat. 
Uud  deshalb  sind  deeu  auch  ganz  apodiktische  Beweise  moglich  fiir  das  llaseiu  Gottes."  (Oesch. 
der  Philosoph.  Zweiter  Band,  JSrste  Abt.,  §  91,  p.  321.)  Again  : — "  Er  beweist  daher  das  Daseiu  Got- 
tes mit  Richard  von  St.  Victor  vor  AUeni  daraus,  dass  Alles,  was  ist,  entweder  ewig  und  aus 
sich,  oder  aber  zeitlich  und  von  einera  Anderu  beursacht  sein  miisse.  .  .  .         Feruer 

beweist  er  Gottes  Dasein  mit  Auselm  uud  Augustiu  aus  dem  Begritf  der  Wahrheit  schlechthin, 
der  absoluten  Wahrheit  ....  Feruer  beweist  Ale.\ander  Gottes  Dasein  mit  Ausehn 
nud  Richard  von  St.  Victor  aus  dem  Begriffe  des  Hochsten  und  VoUkommensten  .... 
Auch  deu  outologischeu  Beweis  Auselms  eignet  sich  Alexander  an,  wahrend  er  von  Johannes 
Dauiascenus  deu  Causalitats-Beweis  aufuinimt  ....  Endlich  beweist  Alexander 
das  Daseiu  Gottes  noch  mit  Huge  von  S.  Victor  aus  dem  Bewustseln  des  Meuschen  selbst." 
(,Lococit.,p.  321,  322.) 
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evil,  and  the  rule  of  God's  providence  over  the  world.  Again : 
he  surpasses  Alexander,  in  the  lucidity  and  completeness  of  his 
treatment  of  the  original  state  of  man  ;  and  pushed  on  the  science 
of  his  day,  many  steps,  by  his  tract  upon  original  sin.  But, 
where  the  Angelical  is  most  brilliant  and  profound,  is  when  he 
deals  with  questions  concerning  our  Blessed  Lord.  In  his  writ- 
ings on  the  possibility  and  fitness  of  the  Incarnation,  Alexander 
of  Hales  is  far  beneath  him.*  He  treats,  in  detail,  difficult  points 
regarding  the  human  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  our  Lord ;  and 
is  the  first  theologian  who  dedicated  a  special  article  to  His  High- 
priestly  office;  while  his  genius  shines  forth,  with  singular  bright- 
ness, in  his  splendid  theory  on  Satisfaction. 

Regarding  the  doctrine  of  Grace — one  of  the  hinges  of  the- 
ology— a  steady  progress  can  be  perceived.  The  Lombard  borrows 
his  materials  from  S.  Augustine:  Albert  and  Alexander,  by  means 
of  their  scholastic  machinery,  develop  the  doctrine  into  fuller 
proportions,  and  into  minuter  detail;  but  it  was  left  for  Thomas 
of  Aquino  to  carry  it  to  such  perfection,  that,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  middle  ages,  his  view  was  followed  as  a  guiding 
light,  without  a  dissentient  voice.  Then  the  teaching  on  the 
Sacraments — closely  connected  with  grace — was  fully  mastered 
by  our  Saint,  and  his  dicta  on  these  points  were  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  by  all  who  sought  safe  development  of  doctrine 
based  upon  immovable  authority-! 

If  judged  by  its  bulk,  the  "Commentary  on  the  four  Books  of 
the  Lombard"  would  seem  sufficient  to  have  occupied  a  life.  It 
fills  over  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  large 
quarto  Parma  edition,  printed  in  double  columns.  The  first  book 
embraces  three  hundred  and  eighty  pages ;  and,  in  imitation  of 
the  Lombard   has  forty-eight  distinctions,  followed  by  questions 

*  Haur^au  gives  the  following  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Alexander: — ''Jean  Pits  ra- 
conte  que,  sur  la  reuoram^e  de  ses  leyous  publiques,  Innocent  IV,  I'avait  chargt',  de  composer 
une  .Vojdme  qui  fut  la  rfegle  des  docteurs  ;  que  cet  ouvrage  pr<?,seut6  au  saint  si^ge  par  le  Doc- 
teiir  Irrefragable,  fut,  dans  la  suite,  soumia  an  jiigeineut  de  soixante-dix  th^ologiens,  et  que 
ceux-ci,  I'ayant  approuv^,  le  recomvnaud^rent,  eu  outre,  coiume  un  livre  parfait,  acliev^,  S,  toua 
les  maitres  en  theologie.  I!  est  vrai  que  rien  n'y  est  omis,  que  I'auteur  de  cet  immense  ouvrage 
a  prevu  toutesles  difficultf^s et  les  atoutes  r^solues;  et  s'il  s'est  constaniment  mainteuu.comme 
on  I'atteste,  dans  les  strictes  limites  de  Vorthodoxie,  qui  done  aura  la  pretention  de  faire,  aprfes 
lui,  quelque  d^couvevte  dans  uu  champ  si  bieu  explore  ?"     ( Vol.  /.,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  425.) 

t  In  spite  of  Alexander  being,  what  may  be  called,  a  more  original  thinker  than  either  S. 
Thomas,  S.  Bouaventure,  or  Albertus  Magnus,  he  never  held  an  equal  sway  with  them.  The 
difference  between  his  method  and  theirs  in  treating  the  Lombard,  is  given  very  well  by  Wer- 
ner:— "  Alexander  schloss  sich  an  die  von  dem  Lombanlen  befolgte  Lehrordnjing  nicht  so  enge 
an,  als  man  es  von  einem  Connnentator  fiiglich  zu  erwarten  hatte :  audererseits  hatleeres 
doeh  wieder  nicht  a\if  eine  durchgreifend  bewaltigende  Umgestaltung  und  Gleiderung  des  the- 
ologischen  Lehrstoffes  angelegt.  Er  sohwanltte  demnaoh  unentschiedeu  zwischeu  der  Rolle 
eiues  Commentators  und  jeuer  eines  selbststiindigen  Beavbeiters.  Die  nachfolsenden  Theolo- 
gen,  Albert,  Thomas.  Bonaventura  schieden  diese  beiden  Fmictionen  auseinander,  und  beseh- 
I'ankten  sicli  bei  der  Auslegung  der  .Senteuzenbiicher  mit  bewusster  Absichtlichkeit  aufdie 
Aufgabe  der  blossen  Couimentirung.  daher  sie  anch  dem  Texte  des  Lorabarden  unbedingt  .sich 
anschlossen,  und  ihm  von  Distinction  zu  Distinction  mit  ihren  Erklaruugeu  folgten.  Fieilich 
bracliten  auch  sie,  gleich  Halesius,  ihre  gesammte  eigene  Theologie  unter  ;  der  Text  des  Lom- 
barden  bot  ihneu  eigentlich  nur  den  Anlass.  ihre  eigene  Ansicht  iiber  dieselbe  Sache  mit 
erschoptender  Ausfiihrlichkeit  vorzntragen,  daher  man  ihre  Commentare  nicht  so  fast  Erklar- 
Tingen  des  Ijonibarden,  als  Werke  iiber  den  Lombarden  nennen  mochte."  (Der  heilige  Hiomas 
von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  C'apilel,  p.  319,  320.) 
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and  explanations.  The  second  book  occupies  four  hundred  and 
odd  pages,  with  forty-four  distinctions ;  the  third,  "  De  Incar- 
natione  Verbi,"  over  four  hundred  and  forty  pages,  with  fifty  dis- 
tinctions; and  finally,  the  fourth  book  has  eight  hundred  pages, 
divided  into  fifty  distinctions.* 

Such  is  the  first  great  work  of  Thomas  of  Aquino— a  monu- 
ment of  ceaseless  labor,  great  skill,  and  patient  thought— a 
pattern  of  that  steady,  thorough  method,  followed  by  the  old 
luctors,  who  prepared  their  lectures  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
delivered  them  with  such  clearness  and  precision,  that  the  student 
could  take  down  all  the  divisions,  arguments,  answers,  and  dis- 
tinctions, with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  The  duty  of  pro- 
fessing, in  those  days,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  great  gravity. 
To  be  chosen  to  frame  a  system  of  theologic  or  philosophic  truth, 
out  of  the  debris  of  the  past,  and  to  fix  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
rising  world,  implied  a  responsibility  so  weighty,  that  serious  men 
would  have  shrunk  from  it  altogether,  had  not  a  high,  super- 
natural motive  urged  them  to  accept  the  onerous  duty.f  The 
vast  labors  of  those  men — of  Albert,  Alexander,  Bonaventure, 
the  Lombard,  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  the  other  encyclopedic 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  show  us  what  kind  of  standard 
of  learning  and  knowledge  professors  aimed  at  in  the  middle 
ages.| 

It  will  be  well  to  indicate  the  general  plan  of  the  Com- 
mentary, and  treat  the  subject  in  such  a  way,  that  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Saint  may  come  out  as  clearly  as  is  possible. 


*  How  far  S.  Thomas  surpassed  Alexander  of  Hales,  in  simplicity,  directness,  and  brevity  of 
expression,  can  be  seen,  at  once,  by  comparing  tlieir  Oommeutaries  on  tlie  Lombard.  Ruliieis 
gives  an  example,  taking  simply  the  methods  used  by  each  in  stating  a  question.  Apud  S.  Tlio- 
mam  :  "  Utvum  pueri  in  statu  iuuoceutise  uati  fuisseut  iujustitia  confirmati."  Apud  Halensem : 
"  Sequitur  inquirere  utrum  (liberi)  esseut  lieredes  pateruicjustitiie  quantum  ad  justitiaiu  con- 
linnatura."  After  comparing  thus,  these  two  methods  of  statement,  Rubeis  exclaims,  not  with- 
out some  cause,  "  Quam  dilucide  couciunisque  verbis  propositus  ab  Aquinate  status  quajstiouis ! 
Obscurum  et  iraplexum  quis  iuficiabitur  positixm  ab  Halensi  titulum?"  (S.  Thomse  Aquiuatis, 
Opp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Suppl.  Ditsserl.,  IV.,  Cap.  I.  p.  35.) 

t  Much  ignorant  rheioric  is  poured  out,  in  these  days,  upon  the  great  writers  and  teachers 
of  the  middle  ages.  One  writer  picks  up  the  platitudes  of  another,  and  dandles  them  before  the 
public — the  public  which  never,  hardly,  has  time  to  lead  the  originals  lor  themselves,  or  to 
study  the  real  current  of  events; — and  thus  error  is  fixed  on  the  public  mind.  The  scholastics, 
like  all  uieu.  had  their  faults,  their  system  can  be  criticised:  but  one  thiug  is  certain,  that  they 
dedicated  their  whole  strength  to  tlieir  work.  Tliey  were  no  dilettanti  performers.  Science, 
such  as  it  was,  and  the  education  of  the  young,  occujjied  the  most  precious  portion  of  their 
lives.  They  knew,  and  felt  the  value  of  principle.  They  had  few  such  distractions  as  men  have 
in  these  days ;  they  were  mostly  men  who  had  abandoned  this  world,  out  of  love  for  the  next. 
They  had  something  spiritual,  and  heroic  in  their  make,  to  start  with.  They  lived  amidst 
grand  ideas :  their  convictions  and  their  lives  were  not  of  the  earth. 

t  "  Pie  theologische  Systematik  des  Mittelalters  bildete  sich  aus  der  den  Sentenzenbiichern 
des  Lombarden  gewidmeteu  commentirenden  Tliatigkeit  heraus.  In  dem  Werke  des  Lombar- 
den  lag  selber  bereits  ein  System  der  kirchlichen  Lehre  vor,  Gang  der  Entwickeluug  uud  Me- 
thode  der  Behandlung  war  in  demselben  vorgezeichuet,  und  wurde  filr  die  nachfolgeuden  The- 
ologeu  maassgebend.  Aiich  Thomas  schulte  sich  vorerst  im  Studivim  der  Sentenzenbiicher,  ehe 
cr  zu  grijsseren  selbststiindigen,  nacli  der  Methode  der  Schule  abgefassten  Arbeiteu  schritt,  und 
endlich  auf  Gruudlage  dieser  Vorarbeiteu  den  nach  einem  eigenen  Plane  unteruommenen  Ban 
eiues  nach  ihm  genanuten  Systemes  ausfiilirte.  Zvvar  hatte  auch  bereits  Albert  der  Grosso 
nebeu  seinetu  Oommentar  zu  den  Seutenzen  cine  theologische  Summe  als  System  des  tlieolo- 
gischen  Wisseus  abgefasst,  aber  er  folgte  im  Gauzen  iiud  Grossen  doch  nur  der  voni  Lombarden 
vorgezeichueteu  Eintheihmg,  und  hinterliess  sein  VVerk  iiur  zur  Halfte  vollendet.  in  zvvei  Biieh- 
eru,  die  deuselben  Stoff  belieudelu.  welchen  die  eisten  zwei  Biicher  der  Seutenzen  in  sich 
fassen."     (Werner,  B.  I.,  Viertes  Capitel.p.  306,  31)7.) 
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The  Prologue  gives  the  division  of  the  work,  and  is  quite  in 
the  general  manner  of  the  Saint,  when  making  an  application  of 
Holy  Scripture.  He  selects  a  text,  and  draws  out  of  it  the  division 
of  his  subject : — '■'  I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers ;  I,  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  a  mighty  water ;  I,  like  the  river  Dorix, 
and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  paradise,  I  said :  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants,  and  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of 
my  meadow."  * 

The  Angelical  says  that,  amongst  the  many  sayings  about 
wisdom,  that  of  the  Apostle,  in  particular,  is  singularly  solid 
and  true,  namely: — "Christ,  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom 
of  Grod,  who,  from  G-od,  is  made  unto  us  wisdom."  f  But  this  is 
not  said  as  if  wisdom  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Son ;  but 
because,  in  a  particular  manner,  it  can  be  predicated  of  Him. 
For,  by  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  hidden  things  of  the  Divinity 
are  manifested;  creatures  are  not  only  produced,  but  they  are  also 
restored,  and  perfected.  That  the  manifestation  of  the  Divinity 
(Divinormn)  belongs  to  God's  wisdom  is  evident  from  this — that 
God  knows  Himself  fully,  a,nd  perfectly,  by  His  wisdom.J 
Therefore,  whatever  we  know  of  Him,  must  be  derived  from 
Him :  for,  what  is  imperfect,  has  its  origin  from  what  is  perfect. 
Now,  this  manifestation  is  principally  made  by  the  Son  :  "  No 
one  knoweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  it  shall 
please  the  Son  to  reveal  Him."  Therefore,  it  is  rightly  said  in 
the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  I,  Wisdom,  have  poured  out  rivers." 
By  "rivers"  is  here  understood  the  flux  of  the  eternal  processions, 
by  which,  in  an  ineffable  manner,  the  Son  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  from  both.  Formerly,  these  rivers 
were  hidden,  and,  in  a  way,  confused,  both  in  the  similitude  of 
creatures,  and  in  the  enigmas  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that  hardly 

*  {EcclL,  XXIV..  40.) 

"  Ego  sapientia  eftudi  flumina;  ego  aiiasi  trames  aqufe  immensfe  defluo ;  ego  quasi  fluvlus 
Doi'ix,  et  sicut  aquasdiictiis  exivi  de  paradise.  Dixi :  Rigabo  hortum  plautatioiiem,  et  iuebriabo 
pai'tus  mei  fiuctuiu." — "  Inter  multus  sententias  qiife  a  diversis  de  sapientia  prodienint,  quid, 
scilicet  esset  vera  sapientia,  iinam  singulariter  firniaru  et  veram  Apostolus  protulit  dicens  Chris- 
tum Dei  virtutem  et  Dei  sapientiuni,  qui  etiam  nobis  a  Deo /actus  est  sapientia,  1  ad  Corinth.  I..  24  et  30. 
Non  autem  hoc  ita  diptuin  est,  quod  solus  Filius  sit  sapientia,  curu  Pater  et  Filins  et  Spiiitus 
Sauctus  siut  una  sapientia,  sicut  una  essentia;  sed  quia  sapitutia  quodam  special!  modo  Filio 
appropriatur.  eo  quod  sapieutiiB  opera  cum  proprietatibus  Filii  plurimum  couveuire  videutur. 
Per  sapientiam  euim  Dei  ilanifestantur  diviiionim  abscondita,  producuntur  creaturarum  opera, 
nee  tautum  prodiicuntur,  sed  etiani  restaurantur  et  perficiuutur :  ilia,  dico,  perfeetioue  qua 
ununiquodque  perfectum  dicitur  prout  propriiini  finem  attiugit.  Quod  autem  mauit'estatio  dl- 
vinoi'um  pertineat  ad  Dei  Sapientiam.  patet  ex  eo  quod  ipse  Beua  per  suam  sapientiam  seipsum 
plene  et  perfecte  cognoscit."  (0pp.  Tom.  VI.,  Commentum  in  Primum  Librum  Sententiarum  Magis- 
tri  Petri  Lombardi.    Prologtis  S.  Thames.) 

t  1  Con,  J.,  24-30. 

t  "  Unde  si  quid  de  ipso  cognosciraus  oportet  quod  ex  eo  derivetur,  quia  omne  iraperfectura 
a  perfecto  trahit  origineni :  unde  dicitur  Sapient.  IX.,  17:  Sensum  tuum  quis  sciet,  nisi  tu  dedei-is 
sapientiam?  Hsec  autem  nianifestatio  specialiter  per  Filium  facta  invenitur:  ipse  enim  est  Ver- 
buni  Patris.  secundum  quod  dicitur  .loan  I. :  unde  sibi  nianifestatio  dicentis  Patris  convenit  et 
totius  Triuitatis  unde  dicitur  Matth.  XI.,  27:  Nemo  novit  Patrem  Nisi  Filius  et  cui  Filius  voluerit, 
revelare  :  et  Joan  I. ,  18 :  Deum  nemo  vidit  unquam,  nisi  Vnif/enuits  qui  est  in  sinu  Patris.  Recte  ergo 
dicitur  ex  persona  Filii:  Fgo  sapientia  ;  effudi  flumina.  Fluniinaista  intelligo  fluxiis  seternte  pro- 
cessionis,  qua  Filius  a  Patre,  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  ab  utroque.  inettabili  modo  proeedit.  Ista  tlu- 
niina  olim  occulta  et  quodamniodo  coufusaerant  turn  inaimilitudiuibus  creaturarum,  tum  etiam 
in  lunigmatibus  scripturarum,  ita  ut  vix  aliqui  sapieutts  Triuitatis  mysterium  fide  teuerent." 
{Loco.  ~Cit.) 
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any  of  the  ancients  believed  in  the  Trinity.  The  Son  of  God 
came  and  poured  out,  as  it  were,  these  shut-up  rivers,  by  publish- 
ing the  name  of  the  Trinity :  "  Teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."*  "The  depths  also  of  rivers  he  hath  searched,  and 
hidden  things  he  hath  brought  forth  to  light."  f  And  this 
touches  upon  the  matter  of  the  first  book,"  J 

In  the  second  place,  the  production  of  creatures  belongs  to  the 
wisdom  of  God.  Like  an  artist.  He  possesses,  not  merely  a  specu- 
lative, but  a  practical  wisdom,  with  regard  to  creatures — hence, 
"  Thou  hast  made  all  things  in  wisdom."  §  And  this  attribute 
belongs  especially  to  the  Son,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  according  to  whose  likeness,  all  things  were  made.  || 
Hence,  "  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first-born  of 
every  creature,  for  in  Him  were  all  things  create_d."l^  Rightly, 
therefore,  it  is  said  in  the  person  of  the  Son :  "  I  flow  like  a 
brook  out  of  a  river  of  mighty  water."  And  here,  the  order  and 
mode  of  creation  are  indicated.  The  order :  because,  as  a  brook 
springs  from  a  river,  so  the  temporal  procession  of  creatures  is 
derived  from  the  eternal  Procession  of  Persons.  Hence,  "He 
spoke,  and  they  were  made."  **  According  to  the  philosopher, 
that  which  comes  first,  is  always  the  cause  of  that  which  is 
second.  So  that,  the  first  Procession,  is  the  cause,  and  reason,  of 
all  those  which  follow.f  f  The  mode  is  signified  in  two  ways  :  with 
regard  to  the  Creator,  Who,  whilst  he  fills  all  things,  is  measured 
by  none: — and  this  is  signified  by  "mighty."  And  with  regard 
to  the  creature,  because,  as  a  brook  flows  out  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  so  the  creature  proceeds  from  God,  outside  the  unity  of  the 
essence,  in  which,  as  in  a  bed,  the  flux  of  the  Persons  is  contained. 
And  by  this,  the  subject-matter  of  the  second  book  is  indicated. 

*  Matt.  XXriTI.,  19.  t  Job,  XXVIII.,  2. 

t  "  Venit  Filius  Dei  et  inclusa  flumina  qiiodammodo  efliidit,  nomen  Trinitatis  publicando, 
Mattli.,  ult.  19 :  Doce.te  Omnes  yentes,  baptizantcs  eos  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sanctl.  Uiide 
Job. ,  XX  VIII. ,  2 :  Profunda  Jiuviorum  scrutatus  est  et  abscondita  produxit  in  lucein.  Et  iu  hoc  taugitur 
materia  piimi  libri." 

§  Psalm  GUI..  24. 

II  Secundum  quod  pertinet  ad  Dei  sapientiam  est  creaturarum  productio :  ipse  enim  de  lebiis 
creatis  iion  tautum  speculativam  sed  etiam  operativani  sapientiam  liabet  sicut  aitifex  de  arti- 
ticiatis  ;  unde  iu  Psalm.  103;  Omnia  in  sapientia  fecisti.  Etipsa  sapientia  loquitur.  Proverb.  VIII., 
30:  Cum  eo  eram  cuncta  componens.  Hoc  etiam  specialiter  Filio  attributum  iuveuitur,  inquautum 
est  imago  Dei  invisibilis,  ad  cu,ius  formam  omuia  formata  sunt:  uude  Coloss.,  I.,  15:  Qtii  est 
imago  Dei  invisibilis,  primogenitus  omnis  creaturae  quoniam  in  ipso  condita  sunt  universa  :  et  Joau.  I., 
3:  Omnia  per  ipsum  factu  sunt."  r 

f  Coloss.,  I.,  15.  **  Psalm  CXLVIIL,  5. 

tt  "  Recte  ergo  dicitur  ex  persona  Filii :  Ego  quasi  trames  aquse  immensse  defluo ;  in  quo  no- 
tatur  et  ordo  creationis  et  modus.  Ordo,  quia  sicut  trames  a  fluvio  derivatur,  ita  processus 
temporalis  creatui-arum  ab  seterno  processu  personarum:  uiide  iu  Psalmo  CXLVllI.,  5,  dicitur: 
Dixit,  etfactu  sunt.  Verbum  genuit,  iu  quo  erat  ut  fierent,  secundum  Augustiuum.  (Sup.  Genes. 
ad  litteram  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  II.)  Semper  enim  id  quod  est  priuiuui  est  causa  eorum  quse  sunt  post, 
secundum  Pliilosopbum  (2  Metapli.,  Text  IV.,) ;  unde  primus  processus  est  causa  et  ratio  omnia 
sequentls  processioms.  Modus  autem  siguatur  quantum  ad  duo:  scilicet  ex  parte  cieantis,  qui 
cum  omuia  impleat,  nulli  tameu  se  conimetitur;  quod  notatur  in  hoc  quod  dicitur,  Immensx. 
Item  ex  parte  creaturaj :  quia  sicut  trames  i)roce<lit  extra  alveum  fluraiuis,  ita  creatura  proce- 
dit  a  Deo  extra  unitatem  easentiie,  in  qua  sicut  in  alveo  tiluxus  porsouarum  contiuetur.  Et  in 
hoc  notatur  materia  secundi  libi'i."    (Loc.  Cit.,p.2.) 
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The  third  thing  that  has  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  God  is  restor- 
ation. For  he  who  made  a  thing,  is  the  one  to  repair  it ;  so  that, 
those  things  that  have  been  formed  by  wisdom,  shonld  be  made 
good  by  wisdom.  Hence,  Wisdom  says :  "  For  by  wisdom  they 
were  healed,  whosoever  have  pleased  Thee  from  the  beginning."* 
Now  this  reparation  has  been  specially  effected  by  the  Son,  inas- 
much as  He  became  man ;  and,  having  made  good  man's  estate, 
in  a  certain  manner,  He  also  made  good  all  things  which  were 
created  for  man's  sake,  hence :  "  And  through  Him,  to  reconcile 
all  things,  both  as  to  the  things  on  earth,  and  the  things  that  are 
in  heaven."  f  Fitly,  it  is  therefore  said,  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
"  I,  like  the  river  Dorix,  and  like  an  aqueduct,  came  out  of  Para- 
dise." This  paradise  is  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,  out  of  which 
He  came  forth  into  the  valley  of  our  misery — not  that  He  lost, 
but  that  He  hid.  His  glory.  Eegarding  this  coming  forth,  two 
things  are  noted,  viz  :  the  mode,  and  the  fruit.J  The  Dorix  is  a 
most  rapid  river ;  and  by  this  is  shown  how  Christ,  with  a  certain 
impetuosity  of  love,  fulfilled  the  mystery  of  our  Eeparation, 
hence:  "When  He  shall  come  as  a  violent  stream,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  drivetl\  on."  §  The  fruit  is  signified  by  the 
words,  "like  an  aqueduct."  For,  just  as  an  aqueduct,  flowing 
from  one  fount,  brings  water  which,  when  divided  and  spread 
about,  irrigates  the  earth  ;  so,  from  Christ  flow  forth  different 
kinds  of  graces  for  the  planting  of  the  Church.  And  this 
touches  upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  third  book,  the  first  part 
of  which  treats  of  the  mysteries  of  our  Eeparation  :  the  second,  of 
the  graces  bestowed  on  us  through  Christ. || 

The  fourth  thing  that  belongs  to  the  wisdom  of  God,  is  the 
perfection  by  which  things  are  maintained  in  their  end.^     For, 

*  Wisdom,  IX.,  19.  t  C'oloss.,  I.,  20. 

t  Tertium,  quod  pertinet  ad  Dei  sapientiam,  est  opei-um  restauratio.  Per  idem  enitn  debet 
res  veparari  per  quod  facta  est;  unde  quoe  per  sapientiam  coudita  suut,  decet  ut  per  sapientiam 
reparautiir:  unde  dicitur  Sapient.  IX.,  19:  Per  sapientiam  sanati  sunt  qui  tibi placiierunt  ab  initio. 
Haec  autem  reparatio  specialirer  per  Filium  facta  est,  inquantum  ipse  homo  factus  est,  qui,  re- 
parato  hominis  statu,  quodammodo  omnia  reparavit  quaj  propter  hominem  facta  sunt;  unde 
Coloss.  I.,  20:  Per  eum  reconcilians  omnia,  sive  qucE  incoelis,  sive  quoe  in  terris  sunt,  Recte  ergo  ex 
ipsias  Filii  persona  dicitur;  £yo  quasi fluvius  Dorix,  et  sicut  aqv.csductus  exivi  deparadiso.  Paradi- 
Bus  iste,  gloria  Dei  Patrls  est,  de  qua  exivit  in  vallem  nostrje  niiseriie  :  nou  quod  earn  amitteret, 
Bed  quia  occultavit:  unde  Joan.  XVI.,  28  :  ExiviaPatre  et  veni  in  mundum.  Et  circa  hunc  exitum 
duo  Tiotantur,  scilicet  modus  et  fructus.    {Loc  cit,.p.  2.) 

i  Isaias  LIX. ,  19. 

11  "  Dorix  enira  fluvius  rapidissimus  est;  unde  designat  modum  quo.  quasi  impetu  quodam 
amoris  nostrie  reparationis  Cliristus  coniplevit  mvsterium;  uude  Isaiib.  LIX..  19.  Cum  venerit 
quasi  Jluvius  iriolentus,  quetn  spiritus  Domini  cogit.  Fructus  autem  designatur  ex  hoc  quod  dicitur, 
Sicjit  ad  aqueduct'tts  :  sicut  enim  aquseductus  ex  uno  fonte  producuntur  divisim  ad  fecundaudam 
terram,  ita  de  Cliristo  profluxeruut  divei'sarum  gratiarimi  genera  ad  plantaudam  Kcclesiam, 
Becundum  quod  dicitur  Eplies.  IV.  11:  Ipse  dedit  quosdamqiddem,  Apostolos,  qtiosdam  autem  Pro- 
phetas  alios  autem.  pastor es  et  doctor es,  ad  consummationem  sanctorum  in  opus  ministerii  in  cediflcationem 
corporis  Christi.  Et  in  hoc  taugitur  materia  tertii  libri :  in  cujus  prima  parte  agitur  de  myste- 
riis  nostrae  reparationis,  in  secunda  de  gratiis  nobis  collatis  per  Christum."     {Loco.  Git.,  p.  2.) 

T[  "Quartum,  quod  ad  Dei  sapientiam  pertinet,  est  perfectio,  qua  res  couservantur  in  suo 
fine.  Subtracto  enim  line,  relinquitur  vanitas,  quam  sapientia  non  patitur  secum ;  unde  dicitur 
Sap.  VIII.,  1,  quod  sapientia  attingit  aftne  usque  adjinemfortiter  etdisponit omnia suaviter.  Suaviter 
autem  unamquodque  tunc  dispositum  est  quando  in  suo  fine,  quern  uaturaliter  desiderat,  collo- 
catum  est.  Hoc  etiani  ad  Filium  specialiter  pertinet,  qiiod  cum  sit  verus  et  naturalisDei  Filius, 
nos  in  gloriam  paternas  hereditatis  induxit;  unde  Hebr.  II.,  10:  Decebat  eum  propter  quern  et  per 
quern  facta  sunt  omnia  qui  multos  filios  in  gloriam  addujcerat,    Uude  recte  dicitur:  Dixi;    Higabo 
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when  the  end  is  withdrawn,  nothing  but  vanity  remains,  which 
wisdom  does  not  suffer  as  her  companion ;  hence,  it  is  said :  "  She 
reacheth  from  end  to  end  mightily,  and  ordereth  all  things 
sweetly."*  A  thing  is  sweetly  ordered,  when  it  is  possessed  of 
that  end  which  it  naturally  desires.  Now,  this  ordering,  specially 
belongs  to  the  Son,  who,  since  He  is  the  true  Son  of  God,  has 
brought  us  into  the  glory  of  our  Father's  inheritance,  hence,  "  For 
it  became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  who  had  brought  many 
children  into  glory."  f  Hence,  it  is  well  said :  "  I  said,  I  will  water 
my  garden  of  plants."  For  this  garden  is  the  Church,  of  which 
the  Canticle  speaks  thus :  "  My  spouse  is  a  garden  enclosed,"  J 
in  which  there  are  divers  plants,  according  to  the  different  Orders 
of  saints,  all  of  which  were  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent. §  This  garden  is  watered  by  Christ,  with  the  streams  of 
the  Sacraments;  hence,  praising  the  beauty  of  the  Church,  it  is 
said :  "  How  beautiful  are  thy  tabernacles,  0  Jacob ! "  ||  and,  then, 
"  As  watered  gardens,  near  the  rivers."  1"  And,  therefore,  those 
who  administer  the  Sacraments  are  called  "  Waterers."  "  I  have 
planted,  Apollo  watered."**  The  leading  into  glory  is  denoted  by 
what  follows:  "And  I  will  water  abundantly  the  fruits  of  my 
meadow,"  The  children  of  Christ  are  the  faithful  of  the  Church,  f  f 
whom  He  brought  forth,  like  a  mother,  by  His  labor ;  concern- 
ing which  it  is  written,  "  Shall  not  I,  that  make  others  to  bring 
forth  children.  Myself  bring  forth,  saith  the  Lord  ? "  ||  The 
"fruits"  of  this  bringing  forth  are  the  saints  who  are  in  glory; 
concerning  which  "fruits:" — "Let  my  beloA^ed  come  into  his 
garden,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  his  apple-trees."  §§  He  inebriates 
these  with  the  most  abundant  fruition  of  Himself;  concerning 
which  fruition  and  inebriation : — "  They  shall  be  inebriated  with 
the  plenty  of  Thy  house."  |||    And  it  is  called  inebriation,  because 

hortum  plantationum.  Ad  consecutionem  enim  finis  cxigitur  >  prjeparatio,  per  quain  omne  qnod 
non  corupetit  fini,  tollatur;  ita  Cliiistns  etiam,  lit  nos  in  fineni  setenias  glorise  indiiceret,  sacia- 
mentorum  medicanienta  prteparavit,  quibus  a  nobis  peccati  vuluus  abstergitnr.  Uude  duo  no- 
tant\ir  in  verbis  prfedictis;  scilicet  pr;eparatio,  qujB  est  per  saoramenta,  et  inducto  in  gloriara. 
Prinuim  per  hoc  quod  dicitur :  Rigabo  hortum  plantationum."    (Ibid.) 

*  Wi3dom,  nil.,  1.  t  Heb.  II.,  10.  t  IV.,  12. 

?  "  Hortus  enim  iste  Ecclesia  est  de  qua  Cant.,  IV.,  12  :  Hortas  conclusus  soror  mea  sponsa  :  in 
quo  sunt  plautationes  diversae,  secundum  diversos  sauctornui  ordiues,  quos  oinnes  nianus  om- 
nipoteutis  plantavit.  Iste  hortiis  irrigatur  a  Clnisto  saciamentoruiu  rivis,  qui  ex  ejus  latere 
protluxerunt:  unde  in  coramendatiouem  pulcluitudiuis  Ecclesiw  dicitur  in  Num.,  XXIV.,  5. 
Qnampulchra  tabernacula  tv.a,  Jacob!  et  post  seqnitur,  6:  XJt  horti  jiixta  fluvios  irrigui.  Et  ideo 
etiam  niinistri  Ecclesiae,  qui  saoramenta  dispensant,  i-igatores  dicuntur.  1  Corinth.,  III.,  6  :  EgQ 
plaiUavi.  Apollo  rigavit.  Inductio  autem  in  gloriam  uotatur  in  hoc  quod  sequitur:  Et  Inebridbo 
partus  meifructum." 

II  Numbers,  XXIV. ,  5.  Tf  Numbers,  XXIV.,  6.  **  Cor.,  III.,  6. 

tt  Isaias,  LXVI.,  9. 

tt  "  Partus  ipsius  Christi  sunt  fideles  Ecclesise,  quos  suo  labore  quasi  mater  paturivit :  de  quo 
partu  Isa.  ult.,  9 :  Numquid  ego,  qui  alios  parere  facio,  ipse  non  pariam  ?  dicit  Dominus.  Fructus  au- 
tem istius  partus  sunt  sancti  qui  sunt  in  gloria:  de  quo  fructu.  Cant.  V.  1. :  Veniat  dilictus  metis 
in  hortum  suum  et  comedatfructum  pamorv.m  suorum.  Istos  iuebriat  ahundantissinia  sui  fruitione  ;  de 
qua  fruitione  et  ebrietate.  Psalm,  XXXV. ,  9 :  Mebriabuntur  ab  ubertate  domus  ttice.  Et  dicitur  ehrie- 
tas,  quia  omuem  meusuram  rationis  et  desiderii  excedit :  uude  I^a.  LXIV.,  4:  0<ndus  non  vidit. 
Vetis,  absque  te  quce  prceparasti  expectantibus  te.  Et  in  hoe  tangitur  materia  quarti  libri :  in  cu.jus 
prima  parte  agitur  de  sacramentis  ;  in  secunda  de  gloria  resurrectiouis.  Et  sic  patet  ex  priB- 
aictis  verbis  iutentio  libri  Seuteutiaruin,"    (Loco  Citato,  p.  2.) 

§§  Cant.,  v.,  1.  nil  Psaha,  XXXV.,  9. 
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it  surpasses  every  measure  of  reason  and  desire;  hence:  "The 
eye  hath  not  seen,  0  Grod,  besides  Thee,  what  things  Thou  hast 
prepared  for  them  that  wait  for  Thee."*  This  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  fourth  book,  in  the  first  portion  of  which,  the 
Sacraments  are  treated  of;  and  in  the  second,  the  glory  of  the 
Eesurrection.  "  Et  sic  patet  ex  prcedictis  verbis  intentio  libri 
Sententiarum."  f 

These  words  conclude  the  Prologue,  which  has  been  referred  to 
pretty  fully,  as  it  illustrates  the  Saint's  general  method,  and 
customary  form  of  thought.  His  giving  Christ  so  prominent  a 
place,  evinces  the  tenor  of  his  mind.  This  spirit  runs  all  through 
his  larger  writings.  The  education  he  received  under  the  Bene- 
dictine Rule,  in  this  respect,  produced  its  full  effect. 

The  calmness,  breadth,  and  silent,  contemplative  spirit,  which 
lived  on  the  mountain,  dwelt  with  him  in  the  city,  and  spoke  by 
him  to  men.  In  fact,  Christ,  and  wisdom — which  he  spent  his 
life  in  seeking  and  teaching,  and  which  was  his  "spouse" — were 
connected,  as  he  says,  "  quodam  speciali  tnodo ; "  and  thus,  the 
tie  was  drawn  still  closer  which  bound  him  to  his  Lord.;]; 

But  to  return.  The  work  on  the  "Sentences"  embraces  the 
whole  range  of  theologic  tfuth :  God  and  His  inner  Life,  and  His 
Relations  and  Processions ;  His  dealings  with  man  and  the  world ; 
the  work  of  Redemption,  and  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
channels  of  Divine  commiseration  and  charity ;  man's  return  to 
the  Hand  out  of  which  he  came — the  whole  circle  is  completed, 
regarding  the  Almighty,  and  His  connexion  with  His  creatures. 

The  work  of  the  Lombard  is  a  confusion,  compared  with  the 
lucid  style,  and  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Commentary  of 


*  l8aias,LXIV.,i. 

t  That  the  Comine.ntary  on  the  "  Sentences  "  was  one  of  the  first  works  of  the  Angelical  is 
clear  from  "Rubies  : — "  Inter  Opera  Theologica,"  he  says,  "quae  Sarictns  Thomas  bene  multa 
elucubravit,  priuium  teuent  locum,  temporis  ordine  servato,  Commentai  ii  in  quatuor  Seiitentia- 
rum  libros.  De  hoc  opere  ejiisdamque  auctorejudiciiim  accipe  quod  proferunt  Veteres.  Ptolo- 
niajus  Lucensis,  Lib.  XXII.,  Histor.  Eccles.  Capite,  XXI.  sic  liabet:  Post  hoc  (post  ti-aditas  nempe 
Colonice  ubi  multo  tempore  fuit,  sacras  litteras)  facJtJ  Parisios  Thomas.  Annor^l,m  XXV.  erat,  cum 
primum  venit  Parisios,  ubi  infra  trigesimum  annum  Sententias  legit :  et  Convenium  in  Theologici,  sive 
Licentiam  recepit.  Infra  autem  Magisterium,  quatuor  libros  fecit  super  Sententias  videlicet  primum, 
secundum,  tertium,  et  quartum.  luvolutum  iniplexumqiie  et  obscurum  locum,  quod  attinet  ad 
ipsius  Aquin'atis  cetatem  ejusque  temporis  vices  iu  Academia  Parisieusi,  inferius  declaramus." 
(Vid.  0pp.,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera.  J.  Bernardi  Marice  De  Rubeis  Vrdinis  Praidicdtorum  Disserta- 
tionis,  in  fine  ;  Dissertatio  I.,  n.  1,  p.  12B1.) 

t  How  beautifully  the  Angelical  shows  the  counection  between  peace  and  wisdom  iu  his 
Summa,  between  those  two  gitts  so  specially  his  own:  "  Sed  contra  est,"  he  says,  against  au  ob- 
.iection  "  sed  contra  est  quod  Augustinusdicit  iu  lib.  I.,  de  Serm.  Dom.  in  Monte  (Cap.  IV.,  circ. 
vukA.)  (\noA.  sapientia  convenit  pacijicis,  in  quibus  nullum  motus  est  rebellis,  sed  obtemparans  rationl. 
Respoudeo  dicendum,  quod  septinia  beatitudo  congrue  adaptatur  dono  sapientiis  et  quantum 
ad  meritum,  et  quantum  ad  praemium.  Ad  merit um  quidem  pertinet  quod  dicitur :  Beati  paci- 
flci.  Pacilici  autem  dicuntnr,  quisi  pacem  facientes  vel  in  aeipsis,  Tel  etiam  inaliis;  quorum 
ntrumque  eontingit  per  hoc  quod  ea  in  quibus,  pax  coustituitur,  ad  debitum  ordinum  redigun- 
tur:  iisiia  pax  est  tranquillitas  ordlnis,  nt  Augnstinus  dicit,  19  de  Civitate  Dei  (Cap.  XIII.,  circ. 

griuc.).  Ordinare  autem  pertinet  ad  sapientiam,  ut  patet  per  Philosopliura  iu  principio  Metaph., 
ap.  II.  Et  ideo  esse  paciticum  couvenienter  attribuitur  sapientire.  Ad  praemium  autem  perti- 
net quod  dicitur  :  Filii  Dei  vocabantur.  Dicuutur  autem  aliqui  tilii  Dei,  inquautum  participant 
similitudinem  Filli  unigeniti,  et  naturalis,  secundum  illud  Rom.  VIII.,  29:  Quos  prcescivit  con- 
formes  fieri  imagines  Filii  sui ;  qui  quidem  est  sapientia  genita.  Et  ideo  participando  donum  sa- 
pieutiae,  ad  Dei  liliatiouem  homo  pertiugit."  (Secunda  Hecundce,  Tom.  III.,  q.  XLV.,  art.  VI., p. 
175.) 
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the  Angelic  Doctor.  In  place  of  the  crabbed  and  inverted  lan- 
guage of  Peter,  we  have  the  simple,  logical,  direct  use  of  words 
which  go  straight  to  the  point,  and  express  the  entire  mind. 

A  specimen  or  so  of  the  framework  of  this  Commentary  will 
be  of  some  interest,  as  manifesting  the  method  of  the  schools, 
the  influence  of  Aristotle,  and  the  mind  of  the  Saint. 

After  the  General  Prologue,  comes  the  "  Prologus  Magistri 
Se7itentiarum " — "The  Prologue  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences," 
which  states  the  object  the  Lombard  had  in  view  in  writing  his 
work,  viz.;  that  of  opposing  to  dominant  and  rampant  errors,  the 
traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church.*  This  Prologue  is  handled 
at  length.  First,  the  text  is  divided,  and  the  portions  are  eluci- 
dated. Now,  an  objection  is  made,  and  answered ;  then,  the  deri- 
vation of  a  word  is  attempted,  as,  e.  g.,  "  Gazophylacium,"  or  the 
meaning  intended  by  the  author  insisted  on;  for  instance,  vijserefl?, 
which,  the  Saint  declares,  means  heretical.  Vipere(B=hcereHccB : 
licBretici  enim  pariendo  alios  in-  sua  hceresi,  pereunt  sicut  vipiera.  f 

Then  the  various  distinctions  of  the  Lombard  are  treated. 
Each  distinction  is  met  by  certain  questions,  varying  in  number; 
each,  in  reality,  consisting  of  a  series  of  other  questions,  which 
are  answered  in  respective  articles.  F6r  instance,  the  first  ques- 
tion on  the  Prologue  contains  five  divisions.  These  five  questions 
are  asked,  to  bring  out,  in  their  answers,  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  doctrine  delivered  in  the  book.  (1)  Concerning  the 
necessity  of  sacred  doctrine;    (2)  if  necessary,  whether  one  or 


*  An  extract  from  the  Lomliard's  Prologue  'will  be  intererestiiig,  as  showing  how  thor- 
oughly in  earnest  he  was :  and,  also,  the  style,  iu  which  he  wrote.  It  begins  thus,  as  has  already 
been  seen  : — "  Cupieutes  allquid  de  peuuria  ac  tenuitate  nostra  cum  paupercula  in  gazophyla- 
cium  Domini  mittere  (hiic.  XXI.),  ardua  scaudere  et  opus  ultra  vires  nostras  agere  pr;esumpsi- 
mus;  consummationis  hdnciaui,  laborisque  niercedem  iu  Samaritauo  statueutes,  qui,  prolatis 
in  curatioueiu  semivivi  duobus  deuariis,  supereroganti  cuncta  reddere  professus  est  (Z/»c.  X.). 
Delectat  nos  Veritas  poUicentis.  sed  teiTet  immeusitaslaboris:  desiderium  hortatur  proficiendi, 
sed deliortatur  intinnitas  deiieiendi,  quam  viiicit  zelas  donuis  Dei:  quo  inardescentes,  iidem 
nostram  ad  versus  errores  carualium  atque  auimalium  honiinum,  Davidicte  turris  elypeis  nuinire 
(Cant.  VII.)  vel  potius  munitam  ostendere,  ut  Theologicarum  inquisitionum  abdita  aperire,  nee 
nou  et  sacramentorum  ecclesiasticorum  pro  modulo  intelligentiie  nostras  notitium  tradere  stu- 
duimus,  non  valentes  studiosoruni  fratrum  votis  jure  resistere,  eorum  iu  christo  laudabilibua 
atudiis  lingua  ac  stylo  nos  servire  flagitautium."     (Prolog.  Magist.  Senientiarum,  Tom.  VI., p.  2.) 

t  The  call  for  some  sound  theology  is  evident  from  the  concluding  portion  of  Peter's  pro- 
logue, which  must  be  given  at  length.  Those  against  whom  he  writes — "  Habeut  i-atiouem  sa- 
pientiiB  in  superstitioue  :  quia  fidei  defectionem  sequitur  hypocrisis  mcndax,  ut  sit  vel  iu  verbis 
pietas,  quam  amiserit  conscientia:  ipsamque  simulatam  pietatam  omnium  verboruin  mendacio 
impiam  reddunt,  falsse  doctrinaj  iustitutis  tidei  sauctitatem  eorumpere  molientes.  aurium  quo 
prurigiuem  sub  uovello  sui  desiderii  dograate  aliis  ingerentes,  qui  coutentioni  stiideutes,  contra 
veritatem  sine  foidere  bellaut.  Inter  veri  namque  assertionem  et  placiti  defeusionem  pertiuax 
pugna  est,  dum  se  et  Veritas  tenet  et  se  erroris  voUmtas  tuetur.  Horum  igitur  Deo  odibilem 
ecclesiam  evertex'e  atque  ora  oppilare,  ne  virus  nequitife  in  alios  efiundere  queant,  et  luceruam 
veritatis  in  caudelabro  exaltare  voleiites,  in  labore  multo  ac  sudore  volumeii.  Deo  pnestante, 
compcgimus  ex  testimouiis  veritatis  in  teteruuni  fiindatis,  in  quatuor  libros  distiuotum:  in  quo 
majorum  exempla  doctrinaraque  reperies :  in  quo  per  dominicse  fidei  siuceram  professionem 
vipereiB  doctrin®  frauduleutiam  prodidimus,  aditum  demonstraudaj  veritatis  complex!,  uec  pe- 
ricnlo  impiie  professionis  inserti,  temperato  inter  utrumque  moderamiue  utentes.  Sicubi  vero 
parum  vox  nostra  iusonuit,  non  a  paternis  discessit  limitibus  (August,  loc.  cit.).  Non  igitur 
debet  hie  labor  c\iiquam  pigro,  vel  multum  docto,  videri  superfluus,  cul  multis  impigris  miiltis- 
que  iudoctis  (inter  quos  etiam  mihi)  sit  necessarius,  brevi  voluraine  complicaus  patruni  senteu- 
tias,  appositis  eorum  testimouiis,  ut  non  sit  necesse  quierentilibrorum  numerositatem  evolvere, 
cui  brevitas  coUecta,  quod  quoeritur,  offert  sine  labore.  Iu  hocautem  tractatu  non  solum  piuni 
lectorem,  sed  etiani  liberuni  correctorem  desidero,  maxinie  ubi  profunda  versatur  veritatis 
qujestio;  qua}  utiuam  tot  haberet  iuventores,  quot  habet  contriidictores.  Ut  autem  quod  quiis- 
ritur  facilius  occurrat,  titulosquibus  singularamlibrorum  capituladistinguuntur,prcemisimus," 
{0pp.  S.  Thomtx  Aquinat,,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  3.) 
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more;  (3)  if  one,  whether  practical  or  speculative — and,  if  specu- 
lative, whether  it  be  called  philosophy,  deduction,  or  induction ; 
(4)  its  subject;  and  (5)  its  method. 

Any  one  can  see,  at  a  glance,  from  this,  how  deeply  professors, 
in  those  days,  probed  the  subjects  they  taught.  No  method  could 
be  imagined,  more  apt  for  encouraging  the  development  of  thought, 
or  for  eliciting  those  conclusions  which,  when  fully  stated,  and 
then  applied,  act  Avith  telling  effect  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual 
condition  of  mankind.* 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  article  is  broken  up  into  a  certain 
number  of  "  QumstiunculcB,"  which  receive  their  solutions  in 
their  proper  places.  This  is  the  case  with  the  third  article,  and, 
therefore,  it  contains — not  one,  but  three  solutions.f  The  fourth 
article  asks  whether  God  is  the  subject  of  this  science;  and  the 
fifth,  whether  the  method  of  procedure  is  after  the  fashion  of  an 
art.  All  these  questions,  with  their  difficulties,  solutions,  and 
detailed  answers,  have  to  be  gone  through,  before  the  real  subject- 
matter  of  the  volume  is  touched  upon.  This  shows  what  a 
thorough  investigation  the  scholastics  gave  to  matters  of  theology. 

And,  in  fact,  the  question  of  the  position  of  theology  was  by 
no  means — as  it  might  seem — an  unimportant  one.     The  schools 


*  Aud  besides  this,  mediieval  theologians  liad  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  relations  of  science 
to  sense,  and  of  tlie  methods  by  wliicli  men  could  best  attain  to  abstract  knowledge.  What 
could  be  more  pliilosophicallj'  true  or  beautiful  thau  this  of  Albertus  Magnus? — "  lutellectus 
noster  coiyunctiis  est  continuo  teuipori  et  ad  mauifestissima  se  habebit  sicut  oculus  vespertilio- 
nis,  qui  non  comprelieudit  lumen  uisi  mixtuui  teuebris  ;  propter  quod  simglicissiuia  et  nianifes- 
tessima  format  iuiaginabiliter  et  sensibiliter,  ut  ex  his  quasi  mauuductus  et  anagogice  elevatuB 
tandem  attiugat  ad  iuvisibilia  et  siniplicissiuia,  ut  de  illis  secundum  moduni  sibi  possibilem  ac- 
cipiatnotitiam  aliquam.  Uude  Gregoriiis  super  illud  Math.  13;  siuiilereguunicoblorum  thesauro, 
sic  dicit:  Regnuni  ccelorum  ideo  terrenis  simile  dicitur,  ut  ex  his,  qute  animus  novit,  surgat  ad 
incognita  qu®  non  novit ;  et  ex  bis,  quae  usa  didicit,  quasi  coufortatiisincalescat.  Et  ideo  dicit 
Boethius,  quod  difficile  est  nostro  intellectui — aliquid  iutelligere  nisi  per  modum  puncti.  Et 
Uionysius  in  libr.  oujl.  bier.  c.  1 :  Impossibile  est  nobis  aliter  Ulcere  radium  diviuum,  nisi  varie- 
tate  sacrorum  velaminum  anagogice  circumvelatum,  et  his,  qute  secundum  nos  provideutia  pa- 
terua  connaturaliter  nobis  et  proprie  prajparatum.  In  omnibus  enim  talibns,  ut  dicet  Augusti- 
uus  in  12  sup.  gen.  ad.  lit.,  illud  quod  figurative  et  quasi  naturaliter  piugitur  in  sensu  vel  imagi- 
natione,  immateriali  luce  et  mttgurabili  splendet  iutelligeutia.  Hinc  est  quod  theologia  de  in- 
co'mpreliensibili  luce  ageiis  talibus  quasi  poeticis  utitur  proprie  secundum  suum  modum.  Aliai 
autem  scienti®  philosophicje,  quae  de  luce  nobis  proportiouali  agunt  peccant  si  talibus  utantur. 
Id  enim,  quod  iuteiiduut  declarare,  obseuvatur  per  talia.  Clariora  enim  sunt  in  scipsis  propo- 
sita  quam  in  figiiris  leuigmaticis.  In  theologia  autem  non  ponuutur  talia  propter  ea  quse  decla- 
rare inteudit,  sed  propter  nostrum  materialem  intellectum,  qui  in  conuaturalibus  sibi  pauUatim 
luceni  colligit  et  luce  colleeta  fortilicatus  sic  tandem  ad  contueuda  clarissima  consurgit."  (Al- 
bertus Magnus,  Summ.  Theolog.,  I.,  Tract.  I.,  Qu.  V.,  Memb.  I.) 

t  For  example:  "  Articulus  HI.  Utrum  sit  practica  vel  speculativa  [Theologia].  Circa  ter- 
tium  sic  proceditur.  Videtur  quod  ista  doctrma  sit  practica.  Finis  enim  practicit  est  opus,  se- 
cundum Pbilosoplium  (in  2  Metaph.,  text.  ;t.)  Sed  ista  doctriua,  qufe  tidei  est,  priucipaliter  est 
ad  bene  operaudum  :  unde  Jacob.  II.,  26:  Fides  sine  operibus  mortua  est :  et  Psalm  CX.,  10:  Intel- 
lectns  bonus  oinnibus/acientibus  eum.  ISrgo  videtur  quod  sit  practica.  Contra  (in  prinolp.  Mcta- 
phys.  in  provem.)  dicit  Pbilosoplius.  quoduobilissima  scientiaruni  est  sui  gratia.  Practicse  autem 
non  sunt  sui  gratia,  immo  propter  opus.  Ergo,  cum  ista  uobilissma  sit  scientiarum,  non  erit 
practica.  Prijeterea,  practica  seieutia  determinat  tantum  ea  qua;  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  Hicc 
autem  doctriua  cousiderat  Angelos  et  alias  creaturas,  quLB  non  sunt  ab  opere  nostro.  Ergo  non 
est  practica,  aed  speculativa."  The  secoud  "  Qucestiuncula"  is  put  thus — "  1.  Ulterius  qmeritur, 
utrum  sit  seieutia;  et  videtur  quod  nou.  N\illa  enim  scientia  est  de  particularibus,  secuudum 
Philosophnm.  (1  Post.,  text.  7).  Sed  iu  sacra  Scriptura  gesta  traduutur  particularium  houii- 
num,  sicut  Abraham,  Isaac,  etc.  Ergo  non  est  scientia.  2.  Prseterca.  omnis  seieutia  procedit 
ex  priucipiis  per  se  notis,  quce  cuilibet  sunt  manifesta.  H»c  autem  scientia  procedit  ex 
credibilibus,  quas  nou  ab  omnibus  conceduntur.  Ergo  non  est  scientia.  3.  Pneterea,  iu  omui 
scientia  acquiritur  aliquis  habitus  per  ratioues  inductas.  Sed  in  bac  doctrina  non  acquiritur, 
aliquis  habitus:  quia  tides,  ciii  tota  doctriua  luec  innititur.  nou  est  habitus  acqnisitus,  sed  in- 
fusus.  Ilrgo  non  est  seieutia.  Coutra,  secuudum  Augustiuum  (de  Trinit.,  lib.  XIV.  in  princip.), 
'  theologia  est  scientia  de  rebus  quie  ad  salutem  hominis  pertinent.'  Ergo  est  seieutia."  (Com- 
ment, in  prim.  Lib.  Sent.  Prolog.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  III.,  p.  6,  7.) 
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of  law  had  done  much  to  throw  the  theologic  teaching  in  the 
shade ;  men  knew  that  there  was  a  great  opening  for  those,  who, 
by  their  legal  ability,  could  carry  on  intellectual  war  on  the  side 
of  Guelf  or  Grhibeline,  as  the  case  might  be ;  and  tliat  to  gain 
distinction  and  position,  and  to  realize  ambitious  hopes,  a  man 
should  be  deeply  versed  in  the  powers  of  kings  and  popes.  Be- 
sides, according  as  theology — which  does  not  rest  upon  premises 
of  mere  human  reason — was  placed  in  the  first  or  second  place, 
those  principles  which  formed  its  life  would  be  despised,  or  vigor- 
ously defended.*  If  the  science  of  human  reason  were  alloAved 
to  usurp  the  first  place,  it  would,  at  once,  begin  to  lay  down  the 
law  to  theology,  and  the  queen  of  sciences  would  be  degraded 
from  her  high  estate,  and  man's  word  would  take  the  place  of 
God's.  This  would  be  the  case,  especially,  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  so  many  arguments — arguments  in  support  of  fundamental 
truths — rested  upon  the  ratio  of  "^  dignitas."  To  declare  one 
thing  more  worthy  than  another,  was  to  attribute  to  it  a  host  of 
attributes,  which,  at  once,  would  logically  give  it  a  pre-eminence 
over  whatever  was  less  worthy :  and  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  de- 
prive this  latter  of  being  heard,  even  on  an  equal  footing.  The 
stronger  man  would  despoil  of  his  armour,  and  cast  out,  the 
weaker. 

Alexander  of  Hales  begins  his  Commentary  with  a  question 
similar  to  the  Angelical's — as  to  whether  a  sacred  science  is 
necessary.  S.  Augustine  does  not  neglect  it ;  saying  that  theology 
is  the  science  treating  of  what  relates  to  man's  Salvation. 
Albertus  Magnus  enlarged,  and  improved  upon  Alexander,  and 
carried  his  reasonings  some  steps  in  advance.  Alexander  was  of 
opinion  that  theology  should  not  be  called  science,  so  much  as 
wisdom;  Albert  said  it  was  wisdom,  because  it   treated    of   the 


*  Werner  treats  well  of  the  views  taken  by  Albert,  Alexander,  and  S.  Tliomas,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  theology.  He  says : — "  Thomas  beweist  die  Notli weudigkeit  eiuer  solchou  anf  den  Glau- 
ben  gegriiudeten,  und  alles  zeitlich  erreichbare  Erkeiiueu  zuliiiclist  abschliessendeu  Weishait, 
welohe  im  ausgezeiclmeteren  Siune,  als  die  philosophia  prima  Weisheit,  uud  bereits,  wenn  auch 
nnvollkommen,  Anticipation  der  ewigeu  Anschauuug  ist.  Alexander  hatte  des  Object  der 
Tbeologie  in  strengsteu  Sinne  auf  die  Erlosung  als  materia  de  qua  bescliriinkt,  und  die  sum  Ver- 
Btandniss  derselben  vorausgesetzten  Evkenntuisse  iiber  die  Scliiipfung  und  die  Werke  Gottes 
als  maiecid  circa  guam  zugelassen.  Albert  steht  ant  Alexander's  iSeite,  insoiern  er  den  praktis- 
chen  Zweck  der  Theologie  betout,  der  in  der  Erbauung,  Heiliguug,  Trfistuug  nnd  Erquickuug 
der  Seele  besteht;  aber  er  fasst  alle  Objeote  der  Theologie  uacli  ihrem  niittelbaren  oder  unmit- 
telbaren  Verhiiltniss  zum  hochsten  Ziele  des  Menschen,  dem  Geuusse  Gottes,  in's  Auge.  uud 
findet  darin,  wenn  auch  keine  unitas  generis,  oder  speciei  der  Objecte,  so  docheine  unitas prindpii 
welcher  gemass  die  res  fruendce  eigentlichst,  die  res  utendce  aber  nach  ihreui  Verha,ltiiisse  zu  der 
■vom  Menschen  begehrten /rjiifio  in  den  Bereich  der  theologischeu  Wisseuschaft  fallen 

Thomas  auerkennt  den  praktischen  Zweck  der  Theologie,  fasst  sie  aber 
nach  ihrem  hochsten  Ziele,  welches  die  Auschauung  Gottes  ist,  als  eine  vornehmlich  specula- 
tive Wisseuschaft  auf.  Ihr  Gegenstaud  ist  Gott,  sowol  au  sich,  als  rticksichtlicli  dessen,  was 
aus  ilini  ist  und  zu  ihm  strebt,  so  weit  alles  dieses  uud  er  selbst  in  Kraft  gottlicher  Erleuchtung 
erkannt  wird.  Sie  ist  nur  Eiue  Wissenschaft  nnd  kein  Complex  aus  mehreren ;  denn  sie  schaut, 
weuigsteus  eiuigermaassen,  Alles  im  gottlichen  Lichte,  ist  also  eine  hocbste  Erkeuntnissart :  je 
holier  aber  eiue  Erkeuntnissart  steht,  desto  geeiuter  und  umfassender  ist  sie,  daher  sich  die 
Theologie  unter  alien  meuschlichen  Wissenscliafteu  der  vollkonimen  geeinten  uud  zu^leich 
ToUkommeu  distinctenundallumfassendeuErkenutniss,  die  Gott  besitzt,  am  meisteu  annauert." 
{Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  321.) 
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highest  science,  and  had  the  highest  end  ;  Alexander  contrasted 
it  with  the  "  Philosophia  Prima  ;  "  Albert  makes  them  identical. 
S.  Thomas  founds  his  view  of  the  grand  study  of  his  life — tlia,t 
is,  of  theology — upon  the  essentially  monastic  principle  of  con- 
templation.* So  fully  does  he  believe  in  it  himself,  that  he  can- 
not imagine  any  intelligent  man  not  according  to  it  the  high 
position  which  he  feels  obliged  to  give  to  it  himself.  His 
solution  of  the  first  article,  on  the  first  question,  is  this :  that 
all  who  have  thought  rightly,  have  placed  the  end  of  human  life 
in  the  contemplation  of  Grod.  The  contemplation  of  Grod  is  two- 
fold. One,  through  creatures,  which  is  imperfect,  and  is  the 
^'felicUas  vice ; "  towards  which  all  philosophic  knowledge  which 
proceeds  from  relations  to  creatures,  is  ordered.f  And  there  is 
another  contemplation,  in  which  God  is  seen  in  His  own  Essence, 
immediately;  and  this  is  perfect  contemplation,  and  will  be 
practised  in  heaven ;  and  is  possible  to  man,  on  the  supposition 
of  faith.  And  since  things  which  refer  to  the  end,  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  end,  man  is  drawn  to  this  contemplation,  not 
through  knowledge  acquired  from  creatures,  but  by  a  knowledge 
immediately  inspired  by  Divine  light — ei  hcec  est  doctrina  theo- 
logim,  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  theology.  From  this  it  follows 
that  this  science,  being  the  chief  one,  commands  all  the  rest, 
which  are  subject  to  it,  as  vassals  to  their  lord.  And  to  show 
how,  at  starting,  the  Angelic  Doctor  gives  a  violent  blow  to  the 
rationalistic  school,  which  he  was  raised  up  to  overthrow,  let  due 
attention  be  given  to  these  weighty  words:  "since  the  end  of  all 
philosophy  is  contained  within  the  end  of  theology,  and  is  sub- 
servient to  it,  theology  ought  to  command  all  other  sciences,  and 

*  How  beautifully  he  speaks!  "  lata  scieutia  (Tlieologia)  quamvis  sit  una,  tameii  perfect* 
est  ct  sufflcieus  ad  omuem  huuianam  pei'fectiouem,  propter  efficaciam  diviui  lumiuis. 

Uude  perKcit  liouiiueui  et  iu  operatioue  recta  et  quauituin  ad  couteinplationem  veritatis : 
uude  quautuui  ad  q\iid  practica  est  et  etiam  speculativa.  Sed,  quia  scieutia  omuis  priucipa.licer 
peusauda  est  ex  line,  tiuis  autem  ultimus  istins  doctrinsB  est  conteniplatio  prima;  veritatis  iu 
patria,  ideo  priucipaliter  speculativa  est.  Et  cuui  liabitus  speculativi  siut  tres,  secundum  Phi- 
losophum  (6  Etliic,  Cap.  VII.),  scilicet  sapieutia,  scieutia  et  iutellectus:  diciraus  quod  est  sa- 
pieutia,  eo  quod  altissiraas  causas  cousiderat  et  est  sicut  caput  et  principalis  et  ordiuatrix:  om- 
nium scieutiarum  ;  et  est  etiam  magis  dicenda  sapieutia  quam  nietaphysica,  quia  causas  altis- 
sima  per  raodum  ipsarum  causarum,  quia  per  mspirationem  a  Deo  immediate  acceptam;  meta- 
physica  auteui  cousiderat  causas  altissimas  per  ratioues  ex  creaturis  assuniptas.  Uude  ista 
doctrina  magis  etiam  divina  dicenda  est,  quam,  metapliysioa;  quia  est  divina  quautum  ad  snb- 
jectum  et  quantum  ad  mndum  accipieudi;  metaphysica  autem  quautum  ad  subjectum  tautum. 
Sed  sapieutia,  \it  dicit  Pliilosophus  (iu  6  Ethic,  Cap".  VIII.,  Vel.  VII.),  cousiderat'  conclusiones  et 
principia  ;  et  ideo  sapieutia  est  scientia  et  iutellectus  ;  cum  scieutia  sit  de  conclusionibus  et  iu- 
tellectus de  principiis."     (hoc.  Oit.  Prologus,  Qu.  L,  Art.  TIL,  Quaistiunc.  III.,  p.  7.) 

t  "  Contemplatio  autem  Dei  est  dupliciter.  Una  per  oreaturas,  quae  imperfecta  est,  ratione 
jam  dicta,  in  qua  contemplatioue  Pliilosophus  (10  Ethic,  Cap.  IX.),  felicitatem  conteniplativam 
posuit,  quas  tauien  est  felicitas  vi:B ;  et  ad  banc  ordinatur  tota  cognitio  pliilosophica,  quse  ex 
rationibus  creiiturarum  procedit.  Est  alia  Dei  contemplatio,  qua  videtur  immediate  per  suam 
esseutiam;  et  hcec  perfecta  est,  quse  erit  iu  patria  et  est  homiui  possibilis  secundum  tidei  sup- 
positiouem.  Uude  oportet  ut  ea  quaj  sunt  ad  finem  proportiouentur  tini,  quatenus  nomo  manu- 
dncatur  ad  illam  couteniplatiouem  iu  statu  viae  per  coguitiouem  uon  a  creaturis  sumptam,  sed 
immediate  ex  diviuo  luuiiue  inspiratum ;  et  luec  est  doctrina  theologite.  Ex  hoc  possumus 
habere  diias  conclusiones.  Una  est,  quod  ista  scieutia  imperat  omnibus  aliis  scientiis  tauquani 
principalis:  alia  est  quod  ipsa  utitur  in  obsequium  sui  omnibus  aliis  scientiis  quasi  vassallis, 
sicut  patet  in  omnibus  artibus  ordiuatia,  quarum  fuiis  uuius  est  sub  tine  alterius,  sicut  finis  pig- 
lueutarise  artis,  qui  est  confectio  niedicinarum,  (U'diuatur  ad  finem  medicinas  qui  est  sanitas: 
uude  medicus  imperat  pigmentario  et  utitur  pigmeulis  ab  ipso  factis  ad  suum  fiuem.  Ita,  cum 
finis  totius  philosophiae  sit  iufia  liuem  tlieologiaj,  et  oidinatus  ad  ipsam,  Tbeologia  debet  omni- 
bus aliis  Bcieutiis  imperare  et  uti  his  quas  in  eis  traduutur."     (Prolog.,  QucBst.  I.,  Art.  1.,  p.  5.) 
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turn  to  its  use  those  things  which  they  treat  of."  He  shows, 
very  beautifully,  how  vast  is  the  embrace  of  theology,  on  account 
of  its  sublimity ;  for  he  says,  the  more  sublime  knowledge  is,  so 
much  greater  is  its  unity,  and  so  much  wider  the  circle  of  its 
expansion.*  The  Divine  intellect,  which  is  the  most  sublime  of 
all,  by  the  light,  which  is  God  himself,  possesses  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  all  things.  He  then  demonstrates  that  it  is  partly 
pi-actical ;  though,  on  account  of  its  end,  it  is  principally  specu- 
lative. It  is  philosophy,  for  it  considers  the  highest  causes.  But 
philosophy  considers  conclusions,  and  principles;  and,  therefore, 
philosophy  is  deduction,  and  induction — since  deduction,  has  to 
do  with  conclusions;  and  induction,  with  principles.f  Articles 
of  faith  are  the  prima  principia  of  theology,  which  proceeds  upon 
them  without  rejecting  the  "  communia  principia."  The  science 
of  reason,  depends  on  the  light  of  the  active  intellect ;  the  science 
of  theology,  upon  the  infused  light  of  faith.  These  principles 
cannot  be  proved,  they  can  only  be  defended — ^just  as  no  artificer 
can  prove  his  principles. J  Then,  the  Angelical  shews  how  the 
intellect  becomes  illuminated,  when  led  by  faith — illustrating  the 
motto  of  the  monastic  school,  nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligetis :  § 
and,  finally,  how  ||  all  things  treated  of  in  theology,  are  either 
God,  or  creatures — in  as  far  as  they  proceed  from  God,  and  are 
related  to  God ;  and  how  argument  is  to  be  used  in  the  establish- 
ment and  defence  of  theologic  truth.^     Having  shewn  theology 


*  •' Aliqua  coguitio  qxianto  altior  eat,  tanto  est  magis  unica  et  ad  plura  se  exteudit :  imde 
intellectiis  Dei,  qui  est  altissiiuns,  per  Iniiien  quod  est  ipse  Dens  omuium  leruiu  cogiiitionein 
habet  distinote.  Ita  et  emu  ista  scieutia  sit  altissinia  et  per  ipsum  lumen  iuspiratioiiis  diviuse 
eiiicaciam  liabeus,  ipsa  uuica  maneus,  non  uiultiplicata,  diversarnni  reruni  cousiderationem  ha- 
bet, nou  tantuin  in  couiiuuni,  sicut  luetapbysica,  qu*  considerat  omnia  iuquantum  sunt  entla, 
nou  descendens  ad  propriam  cognitionem  mortalium.  vel  naturalium.  Ratio  euim  eutis,  cum 
sit  diverslficata  in  diversis,  nou  est  sufflciens  ad  specialem  reruni  coKuitionera ;  ad  quarum 
mauifestationem  diviiinm  lumen  in  se  unum  manens,  secundum  Beatuni  Dionysium  in  principio 
caelestis  Hierarcliise,  efflcaciam  liabet."     (Prolog.,  Qu.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  The  Angelical  here  follows  Aristotle,  and  in  order  to  make  bis  meaning  clearer,  the  modern 
terminology  lias  been  adopted.    The  Stagyrite  says: — 

"  'EaTU  67]  oig  aT^T/devsi,  77  tj'vxv  tu  KaTa<pavai  rj  anocfiavai,  nevre  rov  apidfiov 
ravTa  deaTt  TexvTj,  trcLarrifii],  (ppovrjocc,  ao<pca,  vovg'  ^VTOArjipet  jap  Kai  do^rj  evdex^Tat 
dia-tjjevSeadai."  {Vid.  miUca  Nicomachea,  lAb.  VI.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  67.  Vol.  II.,  Aristotelis,  Opp., 
Parisiis  Didot.) 

t  "  Et  quod  objicitur,  quod  non  est  certissimus  aliqiiis  in  ista  doctrina,  dicimus,  quod  falsum 
est:  magis  etiam  tidelis  et  firmius  assentit  bis  qua;  sunt  tidei  quam  etiain  prirais  priucipiis  va- 
tionls.  Et  quod  dicitur,  quod  tides  est  infra  scientiam,  non  loquitur  de  tide  infusa,  sed  de  tide 
acquisita,  quse  est  opinio  fortiticata  rationibus.  Habitus  autem  istorum  priucipioi'um,  scilicet 
articulorum,  dicitur  tides  et  non  intellectus,  quia  ista  principia  supra  ratioueni  sunt,  et  ideo 
humana  ratio  ipsa  perfeote  capere  non  valet,  et  sic  fit,  qusedam  defectiva  coguitio,  nou  ex  de- 
fectu  certitudinis  cognitorum,  sed  ex  defectu  cogiiosceutis.  Sed  tameii  ratio  manuduota  per 
fidem  excresclt  in  hoc  utipsa  credibilia  pleuiiis  coiuprebeudat,  et  tunc  ipsa  quodammodo  iutel- 
ligit:  nude  dicitur  Isa.  VII.,  9,  secundum  aliam  litteram  :  Nisi  credideritis,  non  intelligetis." 
{QucEStiuncula  III.,  Soluiio  Qucest.  1.,  Art.  Ill.,p.l.) 

i  Isaias,  VIL,  9.  ||  Art.  V. 

^  ■'  Subjectum  habet  ad  scientiam  ad  minus  tres  comparationes.  Prima  est,  qnod  quseciim- 
que  sunt  in  scientia  debent  contiiieri  sub  snbiecto.  Unde  cousiderantes  banc  conditionem, 
poauerunt  res  et  signa  esse  subjectura  hujus  seienti^e  ;  quidam  autem  totum  Christum,  id  est 
caput  et  membra ;  eo  quod  quidquid  in  liac  scientia  traditur,  ad  hoc  reduci  videtur.  Secunda 
comparatio  est,  quod  subjecti  coguitio  priucipaliter  atttnditur  in  BCientia.  Unde,  quia  ista 
scientia  principaliter  est  ad  coguitionem  Dei,  posuerunt  Deum  esse  sub.jectuni  ejus.  Tertia 
comparatio  est,  quod  per  subjectum  distinguitur  scieutia  ab  omuibus  aliis;  quia  secantur  scieuj 
tiss  quemadmodum  et  i-es,  ut  dicitur  in  ^  de  Auima  (text.  XXXVIII.,  vel.  Cap.  VIII.):  et  secun- 
dum banc  cousiderationem.  posuerunt  quidam  credibile  esse  subjectuin  liu,ius  scii^ntiae.  HiBO 
enim  scientia  in  hoc  ab  omnibus  aliis  ditfert,  quia  per  inspiratiouem  tidei  procedit.    Quidam 
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to  be  deduction,  philosophy,  induction  ;  and  the  highest  and  all- 
embracing  system  of  reaching  the  contemplation  of  the  Divinity 
— to  which  all  other  sciences  and  arts  stand  in  the  relation  of 
vassals  to  their  liege  lord — the  Angelical  proceeds  to  treat  it  in 
its  various  parts. 

The  first  book,  "  De  Mysterio  Trinitatis,"  unfolds,  with  great 
fulness,  the  relations  in  the  inner  life  of  God;  and  brings  out, 
clearly,  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  the  truths  developed  in 
the  mysteries  of  Scripture,  or  indicated  in  a  vague  manner,  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church. 

A  better  method  cannot  be  conceived,  of  fixing  the  truths  of 
religion  on  students'  minds.  Probably,  one  article  would 
suffice  for  a  single  lecture — to  state  clearly,  and  in  logical  form, 
the  objections  of  adversaries,  so  that  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about  the  real  point — then,  to  expaud  a  general  principle,  which 
would  elucidate  the  whole  question,  and  throw  light,  in  all 
directions,  over  the  subject-matter — and  finally,  to  enter,  argu- 
ment by  argument,  into  the  objections  thus  proposed,  and  answer 
them,  according  to  the  general  principle  or  solution,  could  not 
but  act  with  very  useful  effect  upon  the  young  divine.  To  learn 
to  state  a  difficulty,  is  a  great  thing ;  to  detect  the  principle  in- 
volved in  it,  is  a  greater ;  and,  so  to  meet  it,  as  to  show  clearly 
its  fallacy,  is  the  greatest :  for  this  implies  the  other  two.* 

In  displays  of  this  kind,  there  were  grand  openings  for  men  of 
talent.  It  was  not  easy  for  ability  long  to  lie  hid  in  the  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  his  unparalled  brilliancy,  solidity, 
and  creative  power,  in  such  occupations  as  these,  that  raised  up 
S.  Thomas  to  the  height,  not  only  of  popularity,  but  of  authority, 
when  comparatively  quite  a  youth. 

Nor  did  he  follow,  without  judging  for  himself,  the  renowned 


autem  opera  restauratiouis  eo  quod  tota  scieutia  ista  ad  consequendum  eflfectura  ordinatiir. 
Si  autem  volumus  iuveuire  subjectum  quod  base  omnia  comprelieudat,  possunius  diceie  quod 
ens  diviuum  cognoseibile  per  iuspiratiouem  est  subjectum  liiijus  scieutise.  Omuia  euim  quie  iu 
hac  scieutia  consideiautur,  sunt  aut  Deus,  autea  quas  ex  Deo  et  ad  Deum  sunt,  inquantum  liu- 
jusmodi:  sicut  etiam  medicus  considerat  sigua  et  c.iusas  et  nmlta  liujusmodi,  iuquautnm  sunt 
Sana,  idest  ad  sanitatem  aliquo  mode  relata.  Uude  qiiauto  aliquid  magis  accedit  ad  veraui  ra- 
tionem  Diviuitatis,  principalius  cousideratur  in  hac  scieutia."  (Loco.  Git.,  Qu.  I.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  8.) 
*  It  is  in  liis  first  "Distinctio"  that  the  Lombard  touclies  on  bis  celebrated  distinction  be- 
tween "res,"  and  "  signa."  These  aie  his  words,  wliich  are  interesting  upou  many  counts: — 
"  Veteris  ac  novje  legis  eontiiientiam  diUgeudi  indagiue  etiam  atque  etiam  considerautibus 
nobis,  praevia  Dei  gratia.  lunotuit  sacrie  paginic  tractatores  circa  res  vel  sigua  prsecipue  ver- 
sari.  Ut  euim  egregius  doctor  Augustiuus  ait  (iu  libro  de  Doctrina  Christiana,  Cap.  II.),  onuiis 
doctriua  vel  rerum  est  vel  signorura  :  sed  res  etiam  per  signa  discuntur.  Proprie  autem  hie  res 
appellautur  qu;e  nou  ad  siguiticaudiim  aliquid  adhibeutur:  signa  vero  quorum  usus  est  iu  sig- 
niticaudo.  Eorura  autem  aliqua  sunt,  quorum  omuis  usus  est  in  significando,  non  in  justitican- 
do  ;  id  est,  quibus  uon  iilimur  nisi  aliquid  signiticandi  gratia,  ut  aliqua  sacramenta  legalia :  alia 
quce  iiou  solum  significant,  sed  conferunt  quod  intus  ad.juvet,  sicut  evangelica  sacramenta.  Ex 
quo  aperte  intelligitur,  qua;  hie  appellentur  sigua  ;  res  ilhe  videlicet  quia  ad  significandum  ali- 
quid adhibeutur.  Onine  ergo  signum  etiam  res  aliqua  est :  quod  euim  nulla  res  est,  omniuo 
nihil  est,  ut  (iu  eodem  lib.  et  cap.)  Augustiuus  ait.  Non  autem  e  couverso  omuis  res  signum 
est,  quia  uon  adhibetur  ad  aliquid  signifiicandum.  Oumque  his  inteuderit  Theologorum  specu- 
latio  studiosa  ac  modesta  diviuam  Scriptnram  formam  prsescrlptani  in  doctrina  tenere  a.dvertet. 
De  his  ergo,  nobis  aditum  ad  res  divinas  aliquatenus  iutelligendas,  Deo  duce,  aperire  volentibns, 
dissereudum  est :  et  primo  de  rebus,  postea  de  siguis  disseremus."  (Liber  Primus  De  Mysterio 
Trinitalis,  Distiiict.  I.,  p.  9.) 
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Master  of  the  "  Sentences  "  *  He  Avas  guided  by  the  Fathers,  the 
Scriptuires,  and  tradition ;  his  mind  had  been  sharpened,  and  set 
in  order,  by  deep  study  of  Aristotle.  His  prison-time  at  San 
Giovanni,  when  he  mastered  reason  and  faith,  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  Stagyrite,  was  now  bringing  forth  its  fruit.  The  Lombard, 
though  most  able  in  collecting  and  compa.ring  authorities,  had 
not  that  keen  vision  of  the  reach  of  principles,  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  Angelical.  When  S.  Thomas  found  him  swerving, 
he  did  not  follow.  He  commented  on  the  text,  and  came  to  his 
own  conclusion — and  wherever  he  has  differed  from  the  Lombard, 
posterity  has  justified  his  judgment,  by  adopting  his  conclusions. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  question  of  charity,  since  it  well  touches 
upon  an  interesting  point,  personal  to  every  one,  and  shews  the 
method  of  the  young  Bachelor,  when  bringing  his  text-book  to 
account.     It  will  be  interesting,  briefly  to  state  the  points. 

In  his  seventeenth  Distinction,  the  Lombard  says  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  the  love,  or  charity,  by  which  we  love  God  and  our 
neighbour."  f  Now,  the  Angelical  altogether  parts  company  with 
him  here.  Nor  is  it  a  minor  point.  It  is  of  great  interest  and 
importance — whether  the  cliarity  that  exists  in  our  souls  be  God, 
or  a  creature ;  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  or  something  created. 
The  Lombard  declares  it  to  be  the  Holy  Spirit ;  S.  Thomas  proves, 
that  is  a  created  charity — that  it  is  an  "  accidetis  ;  "  and  increases 
or  diminishes  in  the  soul,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  what  we  may  almost  call  a  treatise,  to 
prove  the  reverse  of  the  teaching  of  the  "  Sentences,"  on  this 
important  question. 

To  give  one  or  two  of  his  proofs :  whatever  is  received  into 
anything,  is  received  according  to  the  mode  (or  nature)   of  the 


^  Here  is  an  instance,  which  will  be  presently  touched  upon,  as  explained  by  Werner : — 
"Die  Ansicht  des  Lombarden,  dass  die  ini  Mensc.heii  wirkende  Cliaiitas  der  lieilige  Geist  selber 
sei,  widerlegt  Tliomas  aus  den  Gruudsatzen  der  Aristotelischen  AutliropolOKie  und  Moial.  Die 
eiugegossene  Cliaiitas  stelit  zii  der  iibf  ruatiirlicheu  Giite  des  Menschen  in  demselbeu  Veilialt- 
nisse,  wie  die  erworbeiie  Tugeud  zu  der  uatiirliclien  Giite  des  Menscheu.  Die  erworbeue  Tii- 
geud  macht  den  Meusclien  uud  seine  Werlse  gut;  dasselbe  nuiss  denuiach  in  ilirer  Weise  auch 
die  Charitas  wirken.  Nun  aber  ist  jegliches  Sein  eines  Diuges,  niithin  auch  seiu  Gutsein  aus 
eiuer  iuharireuden  Form  des  Diuges  abzuleiten;  uud  ebeu  so  lasst  sich  ein  rollkoraraenes  Wir- 
ken nur  aiw  eiuem  im  Wirkeuden  selber  ausgebildeten  Habitus  erklaven.  Daher  muss  die 
Charitas  eine  Form  und  ein  Habitus  des  Menschen  selber  sein.  Der  lieilige  Geist  ist  deinuach 
nicht  die  causa  formalis,  sonderu  als  die  Liebe  selber  die  causa  exemplaris,  uud  iu  Vereinigung 
mit  dem  Vater  und  tioline  die  causa  effldens  der  iibernatiirlichen  Giite  uud  Verdienstlichkeit  des 
aittlichen  Lebens  und  Wirkeus."     (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  331.) 

t  "  Ipse  idem  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  sive  caritas,  ana  nos  diligimus  Deum  et  proximtim  ; 
qu86  caritas  cum  ita  est  iu  nobis  ut  uos  faciat  diligere  Deum  ac  proxiiuum,  tunc  Spiritus  Sauctus 
dicitur  mitti  ac  dari  nobis :  et  qui  diligit  ipsam  dilectiouem  qua  diligit  proximuiu,  iu  eo  ipso 
Deum  diligit :  quia  ipsa  dilectio  Deus  est,  idest  Spiritus  Sauctus."  (Disi.  XVII.,  vide  Opp.  S.  T.. 
Vol.  VI.,  Lib.  T.,p.  133.)  The  Lombard  quotes  authorities,  especially  S.  Augustine,  in  support  of 
this  view.  For  instance,  S.  Augustine  on  S.  John  :  "  Dilectissimi,  diligamus  invicera,  quia  dilec- 
tio ex  Deo  est :  et  omuis  qui  diligit,  ex  Deo  natus  est,  et  cognovit  Deum:  qui  nou  diligit  non 
coguovit  Deum,  quia  Devis  dilectio  est.  Ista  coutextio  satis  aperte  declarat  eanidem  ipsam  fra- 
ternam  dilectiouem  (nam  fraterua  dilectio  est  qua  diligimus  invicem)  nou  solum  ex  Deo,  sed 
etiaui  Deum  esse,  tanta  auctoritate,  Joannis  scilicet,  pncdicaii.  Cum  ergo  de  dilectione  diligi- 
mus fratrem,  de  Deo  diligimus  fratrem:  nee  potest  fieri  ut  eamdem  dilectiouem  uon  prrecipue 
diligaiuus  qua  fratrem,  dilighuus,  quoniam  Deus  dilectio  est."  ''  Item  :  '  Qui  nou  diligit  fratrem, 
nou  est  ill  dilectione  ;  et  <iui  uou  est  in  dilectioue,  uon  est  iu  Deo.  quia  Deus  dilectio  est.'  Ecce 
apertissime  dicit  fraternam  dilectiouem  Deum  esse."    (Distinct.  XVII., p.  133.) 
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recipient.  But  uncreated  love,  which  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  creature.  But  the  mode  (of  the  creature)  is 
finite ;  therefore,  some  finite  love  must  be  received  by  the  creature. 
Now,  whatever  is  finite,  is  created;  therefore,  there  is  some 
created  charity  in  a  soul  having  the  Holy  Ghost.*  It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  statement  which  the  Angelical  sets  out  with, 
and  which  was  fruitful  of  many  momentous  consequences,  was 
looked  upon  as  a  first  principle,  which,  therefore,  had  not  to  be 
proved.  Again:  ^very  " assimilaiio"  is  effecced  by  some  form; 
but  we  are  made  like  to  God  Himself,  by  charity ;  which,  being- 
lost,  the  soul  is  said  to  be  deformed.  Therefore,  it  appears  that 
charity  is  a  certain  created  form,  abiding  in  the  soul.f  Again : 
Whatever  can  come  and  go,  without  the  subject  corrupting,  is  an 
accident :  charity  is  such  ;  therefore,  &c.  J  This  is  the  "  solutio  : " 
Whatever  is  joined  to  a  thing  after  it  is  complete  in  itself,  comes 
to  it  by  way  of  accident ;  unless,  perchance,  it  be  assumed  into  a 
participation  of  its  substantial  being.  But  this  is  not  enough  to 
make  it  an  accident  in  itself;  for  a  thing  can  be  a  substance  in 
itself,  and  yet  be  related  to  something  else  as  an  accident — like 
clothing :  but  if  it  comes  after  the  being  is  complete,  as  an 
inherent  form,  it  is  necessarily  an  accident.  And  since  charity 
comes  to  the  soul,  which  is  naturally  complete,  as  a  form,  per- 
fecting it  in  the  order  of  grace  [i?i  esse  gratice),  as  has  been  said 
before ;  it  follows  that  it  must  be  an  accident.§  Once  more : 
against  those  who  say  that  charity  cannot  increase  in  the  soul — 

*  "  Omne.  quod  recipitur  in  aliquo,  recipitur  in  eo  per  modnm  recipientis.  Sed  amor  increa- 
tus,  qui  est  Spiritus  Sauctus,  participatur  increatura.  Ergo  secimduiu  niodum  ipsinscreaturae. 
Sed  modus  ejus  est  linitus.  Ergo  oportet  quod  recipiatuv  in  creatura  aliquis  amor  finitus.  Sed 
omue  tiuitiim  est  creatum.  Ergo  in  aiiima  habeute  Spiritum  sanctum,  est  aliqua  caritas  creata. 
.  .  .  ."  Again,  here  is  a  specimen  of  the  Augelical's  subtle  mode  of  reasoning: — "Prseterea 
constat  quod  Dens  aliquo  modo  est  in  Sanctis  quo  non  est  in  creaturis.  Sed  ista  diversitas  uou 
potest  poui  ex  parte  ipsius  Dei,  qui  eodem  modo  se  liabet  ad  omnia.  Ergo  videtur  quod  sit  ex 
parte  creaturse,  scilicet  quod  ipsa  creatura  habeat  aliqnid  quod  alia  non  liabent.  Aut  ergo  babet 
ipsum  divinum  esse  ;  et  sic  omnes  justi  assumereutur  a  Spiritu  Sancto  in  nnitatem  personoe, 
Bicut  uatura  bumana  assumpta  est  a  Cliristo  in  nnitatem  persouae  ipsius  Filii  Dei:  quod  nou 
potest  esse.  Ant  oportet  quod  ilia  creatura,  in  qua  speciali  modo  Dens  esse  dicitur,  habeat  in  se 
aliquem  effectum  Dei,  quem  alia  non  habeut.  Iste  autem  effectus  non  potest  esse  tantiim  actus  ; 
quia  sic  in  justis  dormientibus  non  esset  alio  modo  quam  in  aliis  creaturis.  Ergo  oportet  quod 
sit  aliquis  habitus.  Oportet  igitur  aliquem  habitum  caritatis  creatum  esse  in  auima,  secundum 
quem  Spiritus  Sanctus  ipsam  inhabitare  dicitur."  {Dist.  XVII.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  I.,  p.  136.  See  also 
Art.  IV.,  p.  140;  tlien  Secunda  NeamdiE,  Q^ucest.  XXIII.,  Art.  II.,  p.  H2,  Tom.  III.) 

t  "  Oranls  assimilatio  fit  per  formara  aliquam.  Sed  per  caritatem  efficimur  conformes  ipsi 
Deo  ;  qua  aniissa,  dicitur  auima  deformari.  Ergo  videtur  quod  caritas  sit  quaidara  forma  creata 
maueus  in  anima."     (Loco  citato.) 

t  "Quidquid  potest  adesse  et  abesse  praeter  subjecti  corrnptionem,  est  accidens.  Caritas 
est  hu.jusmodi.     Ergo,  etc."     (Dist.  XVII.,  Art.  II.,  p.  138.) 

The  Lombard's  mistake  is, thus  touched  upou  by  Werner:  Der  Lombarde  iiber.sieht,  dass  ea 
neben  der  actuelleu  Gnade  audi  eiue  habituelle  gibt;  er  deukt  nur  an  die  Impulse  des  heiligen 
Geistes,  den  er  die  Liebe  nenut.  Aus  diesem  Gruude  gibt  er  aucb  keine  wesentliche  Alehi'ung 
der  Liebe  zu,  die  jedocli  nicht  bestritten  werdeu  kann,  sobald  man  die  Charitas  als  etvvas  Ges- 
chatt'enes  erkannt  liat,  uud  die  verscliiedeuen,  zwisclien  dem  Zugestiinduisse  und  der  Veruei- 
nuug  eiuer  wesentlichen  Mehrung  der  Charitas  stehenden  mittleren  Meiuungeu  find  nicht  zu 
halteu,  well  sie  eutwedur  widersinnig,  oder  nur  aus  der  Voraussetzung  einer  wesentlichen  MeU- 
j-uug  erklarbar  sind.     (Vol.1.,   Cap.  IV.,  p.  3'AO.) 

i  "  Omue  illud  quod  adveuit  alicui  post  esse  completum,  adveuit  eibi  accideutaliter ;  nisi 

forte  assumatnr  ad  participatiouem  ipsius  esse  substantialis Sed  hoc  tamen  noa 

sufflcit  ut  dicatur  accidens  in  se :  potest  enim  aliqnid  in  se  substantia  esse,  et  adveuire  alicui 
accidentaliter,  sicut  vestimenta;  sed  si  adveniat  post  esse  completum  ut  forma  inhi»reus,  de 
necessitate  est  accidens.  Et  quia  post  esse  uaturale  animaj  adveuit  sibi  caritas  ut  torma  per- 
ticiens  ipsam  ad  esse  gratiie,  prout  dictum  est  .  .  .  ideo  oportet  auod  sit  accidens."  (DisL 
XVII.,  Art.  II., p.  138.) 
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^'Solutio:"  Some  maintained  that  charity  does  not  increase 
essentially,  and  their  opinion  was  fourfold.  For  some  said,  "  ut 
Magister  [the  Lombard]  in  littera"  that  charity  secundum  se 
does  not  increase,  but  is  said  to  be  increased  in  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  advance  in  charity — et  hoc  quia  jjonit  caritatem  esse  Spirituin 
Sanctum,  in  quern  variatio  non  caclit.  Sed  lioc  non  potest  stare, 
because  it  cannot  be  understood  that  we  advance  in  charity,  which 
is  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  something  be  done  in  us  which  had  not 
been  done  before ;  and  this  cannot  be  merely  an  act,  for  every 
act  is  ex  virtute  aliqua,  and  the  perfect  act  by  which  Ave  are  united 
to  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeds  from  virtue  perfected  through  habit.* 

These  extracts  suffice  to  show  one  thing — that  the  Angelical 
had  an  excessively  keen  eye.  And  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read,  carefully,  the  articles  under  Distinction  the  Seven- 
teenth, will  see  the  kind  of  refutation  the  yonng  Aquinas  was 
capable  of  giving  to  the  received  doctrines  of  a  learned  man, 
upon  a  delicate  and  sufficiently  abstruse  question. f  The  fact  is, 
the  Lombard  forgot  that  there  is  an  habitual  grace — besides  actual 
grace,  which,  of  course,  he  admitted ;  and  he  was  so  carried  away 
— ^if  one  can  use  such  an  expression  of  a  man  so  steady — with  the 
impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  he  called  love,  that  he  did  not 
advert  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  spirit  is  not  the  causa  formalis 
but  (as  love)  the  causa  exemplaris,  and  (in  union  with  the  Father 
and  the  Son)  the  causa  efficiens  of  the  supernatural  operations  of 
the  moral  man. J 

No  doubt,  it  was  this  masterly  practice  of  our  Saint,  which 
gained  him  such  a  name ;  and  which  caused  those  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  his  work  on  the  "  Sentences,"  to  speak  of  it  in  such 
high  terms.  It  was  in  giving  these  lectures  that,  as  a  beginner — 
as  he  had  done  at  Naples — he  outshone  the  most  learned  and 
experienced  doctors  in  the  then  floiirishing  Paris  schools.§ 

*  "  Quidam  posuemnt  caritatem  essentialiter  non  angeri,  et  horum  fiiit  quadniplex  opinio. 
Qnidam  eiiiin  dixeruut,  ut  Magister  iu  littera,  quod  caritas  secuudum  se  nou  augetur,  sed  diei- 
tur  aiigeri  in  nobis,  iuquautum  uos  in  caritate  i)roficinius ;  et  lioc  quia  pouit  caritatem  esse 
Spiritum  sauctura,  iu  queni  variatio  non  cadit.  Sert  hoc  nou  potest  stare  ;  quia  non  est  iiitelli- 
gibile,  quod  nos  iu  caritate,  qu»  Spiritus  Sanctus  est,  proficianius,  nisi  aliqiiid  fiat  in  nobis  quod 
prius  non  fuic;  et  hoc  non  potest  esse  tautuin  actus,  cum  omnis  actus  sit  ex  virtute  aliqua,  et 
actus  perfectus,  quali  Spiritu  Sancto  uuinmr,  est  a  virtute  perfecta  per  habitum.  Alii  dixeruut, 
quod  caritas  essentialiter  non  augetur,  sed  dicitur  augeri,  iuquautum  magis  firmatur  in  subjec- 
to,  secuntlum  ipsam  radicationem.  Sed  ex  hoc  etiam  sequitur  ipsam  augeri  essentialiter.  .  . 
.  Alii  dixeruut  quod  caritas  essentialiter  nou  augetur.  sed  adveniente  ma.jori  caritate.  minor 
caritas,  quae  inerat  destruitur.  Hoc  etiam  nou  potest  stare:  quia  nulla  loriiia  destriiitur,  nisi 
vel  ex  coutrario  agente,  vel  per  accidens  ex  corruptione  subjecti  ....  alii  dixeruut,  quod 
caritas  non  augetur  nisi  quantum  ad  fervorem.  Sed  hoc  etiam  nou  potest  stare  :  quia  fervor 
caritatis  dapliciter  accipitur:  proprie  et  metaphorice.  .  .  .  Et  ideo  dicendum,  quod  caritas 
essentialiter  augetur."     (Dist.  XVII.,  Qiiaest.  II.,  Art.  I.,  p.  143.) 

t  The  reader  -will  observe,  on  reading  the  articles  of  S.  Thomas,  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, what  great  use  he  made  of  the  anthropological  and  moral  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite. 

t  Another  interesting,  though  not  very  practical  question,  in  vrhich  S.  Thomas,  if  he  does 
not  differ  with  the  Magister,  certainly  does  not  approve  of  his  statement  taken  absolutely,  is 
regarding  the  power  of  creatures  to  create.  This  is  the  sort  of  question  that  the  scholastics 
loved  to  ventilate.     (See  Duraudus,  «  ■S(.  Portiano  in  II,  Sent.  Dist.,  I.,  qu.  4.) 

?  Werner  says  : — "  Iu  den  EWirterungen  ttber  die  Creation  im  Allgeraeinen  tommt  Thomas 
auf  die  Ansicht  zu  sprecheu,  welclie  der  Lombarde  gelegeutlich  (iV.,  dist.  5)  geaiissert,  dasa 
Gott  das  Vermogeu  zu  schaffeu  audi  eiuem  Gcschopfe  hatte  mittliellen  konnen,  obwol  er  es  in 
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All  that  need  be  said  is  that  Thomas,  in  his  resolution  of  the 
above  question,  as  also  in  his  teaching  on  the  relations  of  the 
angels  to  one  another,  and  on  their  happiness,  with  his  distinction 
of  ojjeratio  cum  motu  and  operatio  in  ultima  perfectione,  shows  a 
far  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle, 
than  either  Albert  or  Alexander:  while  the  Lombard,  on  the 
point  of  prcemium,  maintained  the  strange  idea,  which  S.  Thomas 
repudiates,  that  the  angels  can  continually  go  on  increasing  in 
merit  till  the  last  day ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  a  term  of 
happiness  in  store  for  them,  at  which  they  have  not  yet  arrived. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible,  by  means  of  extracts,  to  show,  as 
one  would  wish,  the  great  mastery  that  our  Saint  attained  over 
theological  and  philosophical  problems.  To  thoroughly  under- 
sta;nd  the  great  intellectual  gifts  of  the  Angelical,  his  entire  works 
must  be  laboriously  studied.  The  principal  object  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  and  extracts  has  been,  to  show,  first,  the  method 
and  mind  of  the  Angelical ;  and  then,  to  bring  before  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  the  firm  and  uncompromising  stand 
taken,  at  the  very  outset,  by  S.  Thomas,  against  tlie  pretensions 
of  mere  human  philosophy.  By  boldly  placing  theology  as  a 
queen,  reigning  paramount  amidst  her  vassals — a  queen  not 
only  holding  her  own,  but  with  a  fearless  and  uncompromising 
voice,  declaring  that  all  were  made  to  be  her  ministers — the 
Angelical  sets  himself  wholly  against  the  encroachments  of 
human  reason ;  and  takes  up  ground,  which  he  never  ceased  to 
defend,  and  to  maintain,  during  the  whole  of  his  intellectual 
career.  And,  finally,  the  bold  independence  of  his  mind  is  clearly 
manifested  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  puts  the  Lombard 
on  one  side  in  an  important  question  ;  and  carries  with  him,  in  the 
contrary  view  which  he  takes,  nearly  every  theologian  who  has 
since  written  upon  the  question. 

There  is  also  another  fact  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when 
weighing  the  influence  of  the  Angelical  upon  theological  thought, 
viz.,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  dangerous  originality  of 
thought  or  theory ;  nor  was  he  ever  seduced  by  a  delusion 
common  to  many  able  thinkers,  that  man,  of  himself,  is  able  to 
give  law  to  the  woiid.  He  had  sufficient  greatness  and  clearness 
of  mind,  sufficient  intellectual  modesty,  to  assure  him  that  his 


Wirklichkeit  uicht  gethan  habe.  Thomas  erwiedert,  dass  man  diess  beziehungsweise  bejahen 
tiDd  veiiieiueu  konne.  Verstelit  man — ex  parte  creantis — iinter  Scliaffen  eine  Thatigkeit,  die 
keine.  andeie  zu  ilirer  Voiaussetzung  hat,  so  kaun  einzig  das  Wirken  Gottes  oder  der  coMsa 
prima  schopfeiisch  sein;  In  diesem  Sinue  ist  also  die  Sehopfermacht  iiicommunicabel.  Verstelit 
man — ex  parte  creati — unter  Schaffeu  das  Hervorbriugen  von  etwas,  das  niclits  andeies  zn  seiner 
Grundlage  hat,  so  ist  es  Hervorbiiuguug  des  Seins,  welches  nacli  dem  Buche  de  causis  das  Erst- 
Kescbaffene  aller  Dinge  ist;  uud  eiu  solclies  Hervorbiingen  lasst  sich  auoli  ais  eiu  in  Kraft  der 
cdHsa prima  gewirkter  Act  einer  causa  seratncto  wenigsteus  deiikeu.  Dieses  Denkbare  aber  ala 
wirklich  gescbeheud  anzuuehmeu,  ware  haretiscb."    (B.  T.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  333,  334.) 
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triumph  would  depend  upon  adhering  to  the  traditional  teaching 
of  the  Church  ;  and  that,  if  his  fame  and  power  were  to  go  down 
to  posterity,  as  a  lasting  influence,  it  would  be  on  the  condition 
oi"  liis  interi)reting,  not  self,  but  the  living  voice  of  an  infallible 
Guide  according  to  its  truest  meaning;  and  of  enforcing,  with 
arguments  which  could  not  be  overthrown,  the  saving  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  felt  that  to  leave  the  Church,  and  to  trust 
to  self,  would  be  to  rely  upon  a  support  that  lacks  stability ; 
wliilst  to  adhere  to  the  one  Living  Voice,  and  to  sink  human 
ingenuity,  would  be  to  identify  himself  with  a  power  which  has 
God  for  its  stay,  and  everlasting  truth  for  its  support.  It  was 
because  the  Angelical  was  a  true  interpreter  of  Church  doctrine, 
that  his  name  has  come  down  to  us ;  and,  because  he  was  the 
most  accur.ate  of  interpreters,  that  his  name  still  holds  the  fore- 
most place  amongst  the  doctors  of  Christian  theology. 

It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  the  position  attained  by  the 
Angelical  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  general  bent  and  tenor  of 
his  mind,  not  to  perceive  that,  in  great  part,  his  success  was 
owing  to  the  marvelous  stability  of  his  character,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  tiie  grand  monastic  principles  of 
love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration,  had  taken  possession  of, 
and  had  colored  the  whole  of  his  intelligence.  To  see  him  pros- 
trate before  the  altar,  with  all  the  abandonment  of  a  little  child ; 
to  see  him  lifted  up  to  God,  in  ecstacy  of  spirit,  in  his  prayers; 
to  think  on  his  spotless  purity  of  heart  and  mind,  and  then  to 
call  to  memory  his  genius,  is  to  account,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 
depth,  balance,  and  steadiness  of  his  method,  and  for  the  singular 
influence  of  his  mind  upon  the  Catholic  religious  world.  When 
a  perfect  Doctor  is  also  a  perfect  Saint,  tlien  the  world  receives 
not  merely  a  fading  light,  but  a  lasting  illumination. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

COMMENTARY    ON    THE    "SENTENCES." 


PAKT  II. 
The  second  book  of  the  Commentary,  on  "  The  creation  and 
formation  of  corporeal  and  spiritual  things,"  &c.,*  is  full  of 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  For,  first,  it  strikes  directly 
against  the  theories  of  the  East,  and  those  pantheistic  tendencies, 
which  the  commentators  on  Aristotle  had  brought  into  the 
schools :  and,  secondly,  it  boldly  confronts  the  cardinal  error  of 
rationalism,  and,  consequently,  the  principles  propagated  by  Abe- 
lard,  which  proceed  from  putting  the  light  of  the  human 
intelligence  in  the  place  of  the  light  of  faith.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Angelical  dedicates  this  book  to  considering  "  Creation  " — 
the  creation  of  angelic  life — the  creation  of  the  world,  and  of 
man.  In  his  treatment  of  these  all-important  questions,  he 
combats  the  teaching  of  the  East,  by  putting  creatures  in  the 
place  of  Divine  emanations  ;  makes  the  Creator,  and  the  creature, 
essentially  distinct;  proves,  with  most  cogent  reasoning,  the 
pi'inciples  of  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  the  fitness  of  those  results 
which  flow  from  them.  Alexander  and  Albert  had  treated 
"  Creation  "  before  him,  and  had  each,  in  his  own  way,  laboured 
very  earnestly  to  maintain  the  true  Christian  doctrine.  The  fact 
of  Aristotle  holding,  as  Albert  supposed,  the  eternity  of  the 
world,  and  the  connexion  of  this  theory  with  emanation,  made  it 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  destroy  it.  Albert,  who  has 
so  often  been  accused  of  being  enslaved  to  Aristotle,  shows  here 
the  injustice  of  that  accusation.  The  Stagyrite,  contrary  to  his 
usual  carefulness,  declared  that  he  had  the  consent  of  all  philoso- 
phers on  his  side,  to  the  effect  that  the  movement  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  never  had  any  beginning.  Albert  not  only  combats  him 
with  his  keen  philosophy,  but  oversets  him  with  the  arm  of  his- 
tory— rather  a  wonderful  thing  for  Albert — and  points  to  Plato, 

*  "  De  rerum  corporalium  ct  spiritwalmm  creaiione  et  formatione,  aliisque  pluribus  eo  pertinentU 
bus." 

(283) 
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the  most  celebrated  of  philosophers,  as  his  antagonist  *  S.  Thomas 
goes  to  work  somewhat  in  a  different  way.  His  treatise  is  more 
careful,  more  profound,  and  better  reasoned.  He  seems  to  have 
understood  the  Stagyrite  better  than  his  master;  and  toned 
Aristotle's  meaning  down,  so  as  to  oifer  no  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  maintenance  of  orthodox  doctrine.f  There  were  many 
reasons  why  S.  Thomas  would  surpass  students  like  Albert  and 
Alexander,  in  such  questions  as  these.  Leaving  alone  his  ability, 
he  had  made  a  deeper  study  of  pagan  and  Eastern  thought,  than 
either  of  the  others.  There  is,  of  course,  no  denying  the  vast 
range  of  reading  of  Albert  and  Alexander — it  has  been,  indeed, 
alluded  to;  but  to  almost  as  wide  a  range,  Thomas  added  greater 
accuracy,  a  quality  indispensable  for  one  dealing  with  philosophic 
systems — breaking  them  down,  and  building  up  the  truth.  He 
carefully  studied  the  systems,  not  only  of  Plato  and  Aristotle : 
not  only  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  Avicenna:  but  of  Anaxagoras, 
and  Empedocles.  It  was  his  practice  not  to  mention  by  name 
the  errors  rife  in  his  own  day,  unless  writing  specially  against 
them.  He  seemed  to  consider  that,  by  upsetting  the  heresies 
from  which  they  were  derived,  he  was,  in  reality,  striking  all  the 
deeper  at  their  root.  Whilst  proving  them  false,  he  proved  them 
antiquated  also ;  and  without  deigning  to  mention  them  by 
name,  he  crushed  their  life  out,  by  treading  on  the  parent- 
monster.  J 

The  whole  of  his'  treatment  on  Creation  is  evidently  worked 
out  with  very  great  care.  He  will  not  even  let  the  "Mag- 
ister"  pass  with  an  opinion  that  possibly  might  be  misunder- 
stood ;  for  instance,  as  to  whether  the  power  of  creating  could 
be  communicated  to  a  creature.8 


*  "  Die  Giiinde  des  Aristoteles  fiir  die  EwigkcU.  der  Welt  -vverdeii  von  Albert  unistandlich 
■beBproclien,  mid  iiaineiitlicli  ancli  nigirt,  daws  Aristoteles,  der  sich  zum  Zeugniss  fiir  die  Aii- 
faiij^sloniskeit  der  Beweirnngeii  der  HiiiiiiKlKkorper  anf  deu  einstiniiniKen  Coiisens  aller  Plii- 
losoplieii  berufen  will,  ^cr.Mle  den  vorziiiilicbsten  { prmcijmus)  tiiiter  ibneii,  Plato  iiamlicb.  iiber- 
Belieii  babe.  Tboinas  liiliMiiplct,  Aristoteles  babe  die  Ewifjkeit  der  Welt  iiiebt  apodiktisch 
biufjesteU,  seine  Meinuiis  sei  vielniebr  gewcsen,  dass  sicli  fiir  das  Eiue  und  fiir  das  Audere.  fiir 
die  aiifan;,'sl(>8e  E\vi<;keit  \md  fiir  den  zeitlicbeu  Urapruiig  der  Welt  nur  dialektiscbe  Griiude 
aiifiibreii  lasseu — eiiie  Ausicht,  welcher  inau  imr  zustiiumeu  koiiue."  (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap. 
ir.,p.  ;!35.) 

t  Saying  that  the  non-eternity  of  the  world  cannot  be  demonstrated,  the  Angelical  re- 
marks:—"  Et  hoc  significant  verba  philosophi  diceutis  (/.  Topic.  Cap.  VII.,  in  fine)  quod  snnt 
qnnedani  probleniata  de  qtiibns  rationem  non  habenins,  nt  iitrnni  innndns  sitseternns  ;  unde  hoc 
ipse  denionstrare  nnnqnani  intendit;  (jnod  patet  6x  sno  niodo  procedendi ;  q\iia  nbicunicine 
banc  qnicationeni  pertractat,  semper  ad,pingit  aliquam  persuasiouem  vel  ex  opinione  plni'ium, 
vel  approbatioue  rationnm,  qnod  uuUo  modoad  demoustratorem  pertiuet."  IDist.  I.,  Quaest.  I., 
Art.  v..  Lib.  II.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  392.) 

t  L.  II.,  Dist.  I.,  Quaest.  I.,  Art.  III.,  p.  388. 

i  Werner  tbns  speaks  of  S.  Thomas's  view  of  the  possibility  of  proving  the  Creation  : — "  Ein 
apodiktiscber  Beweis  ist  nacli  Thomas  deasbalb  nicht  niiiglicb,  well  die  Dinge  anders  sind  ini 
Sein,  als  in  ihrem  Werden  nnd  Ensteben ;  wie  sie  als  enstebende  bescbaflen  gewesen  sein  mo- 
gen,  istnnserem  Denken  nicbt  erreichbar.  'Rabbi  Moses  erziiblt,  man  babe  einen  Knaben  von 
aller  nieiiscbticben  Gesell.scbaft  abgesoudert  grossgezogen  ;  als  er  zn  den  Jahreii  der  Reife  kam, 
friiiile  er,  ob  nnd  wie  die  Menscheu  enstanden  seien:  als  man  ibm  sagte,  dass  der  Meiiscb,  bevor 
er  diis  bielit  der  Weltr  erblicke,  nenn  Monate  ini  Mutterseboosse  liege,  so  heilt  er  diess  fiir  eiuo 
lliimiiglicbkeit,  daja  der  Meuscb.  wenn  er  nieht  frei  athmeu,  essen  n.  s.  w.  kiinne,  nicbt  eiueu 
Tag  /,n  leben  im  Stande  wiire.  Die  Scbliisse,  die  man  von  der  Enfstehuugsart  der  Dinge  in  der 
bereits  gescbatfenen  Welt  anf  die  Entstehnngsart  der  Welt  selber  maclit,  sind  nicht  sticbbiiltig, 
well  die  Bediuguugeu,  die  fiir  da6  jetzige  Eutsteheu  der  Einzeldiuge  statt  baben,  Bewegung, 
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He  admits  that  " sectmdum  aliquid"  the  Lombard  is  right; 
and  then  shows  that,  in  another  sense,  his  opinion  would  be 
heretical.*  But  article  the  fifth  is  the  masterpiece  of  reasoning 
against  pantheistic  fallacies  ;  it  consists  of  ten  columns  of  printed 
matter;  it  gives  fourteen  arguments  in  favour  of  the  heresy, 
embracing  not  only  ancient  error,  but  also  the  dominaiit  doctrine 
related  to  the  eternity  of  the  world  held  at  that  day.  Most  of 
the  arguments  are  attributed  to  Aristotle,  the  Commentator,  and 
Avicenna.  To  give  them  would  take  too  long.  Having  stated 
the  objections  of  the  other  side,  the  Saint  then  offers  nine  sepa- 
rate proofs,  which,  some  think,  show  that  the  world  is  not 
eternal.  And,  then  comes  the  "soluHo,"  in  which  he  makes  men- 
tion of  the  various  philosophical  opinions  of  Aristotle,  and 
others,  and  declares  them  false  and  heretical.f  He,  himself,  says 
he  agrees  with  those  who  follow  S.  Gregory,  and  say  that  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  but  that  it  is  received 
and  believed  through  Divine  revelation  :  just  as  the  Trinity  can- 
not be  demonstrated,  although  it  is  impossible  for  there  to  be  no 
Trinity.  And,  by  this  means,  the  Angelical,  with  that  keenness 
which  was  quite  his  own,  obtains  a  locus  standi,  by  not  seeking 
to  prove  too  much  ;  and  thus  shows  how  those  who  try  to  urge 
their  convictions,  on  either  side,  simply  put  forth  probable  or 
sophistical  opinions,  or  both.  He  says  that  those  things  which 
are  said  to  be  proved,  but  wliich  do  not  really  admit  of  proof, 
tend  rather  to  the  destruction,  than  to  the  confirmation,  of 
truth.t 

zeitliche  Prioritiit  der  bewegenden  UrsacUe  uiid  Contrarietateii  in  dem  sestaltenden  Stoffe,  auf 
den  Hervoi'sana  der  Dinge  aus  Gott  uiclit  zu  ubertragen  sind.  Tliomas  bespi  iclit  in  seineu 
vei'schiedeneu  VVerken  mebrmals  diese  Frage;  die  nieisteu  Giiiude  fiir  einen  zeitliclien  Autaug 
der  Welt  hat  er  iu  seiuem  Ooniraeutar  zu  deu  Senteuzeu  angefiilirt,  uuteidiesen  audi  niebrere, 
welclie  Albert  als  eigeutlicbe  Beweisgriiude  geltend  gemacht  hatte."  (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  335, 
33t).) 

*  The  Lombard's  view  is  thrown  into  this  shape: — "2.  Prasterea,  ciynscuiuque  dignitatis 
creatura  est  capax,  liaec  ab  eo  sibi  coramuuicatur  qui  sumnie  liberalis  est.  Sod  potentia  ereandi 
coinninnicabilis  est  creatune,  ut  infra,  in  4,  dist.  5,  Magister  dicit.  Ergc  videtur  quod  alicui 
creaturse  sit  conimuuicatum  quod  creet  .  .  .  Sed  contra,  Daniascenus  (lib.  2,  de  ortho. 
Fid.,  Cap.  3.  ire /i)i«)  anatneniatizat  onines  qui  dicunt  Augelos  aliquid  creave:  de  quibus  tanien 
magis  videtur  quani  de  aliis.  Ergo  videtur  quod  creare  solius  Dei  sit  .  .  ."  Then,  as  an 
iniuifdiate  answer  to  the  Lombard's  view : — "  Ad  secundum  diceudum  quod  quidquid  est  com- 
municabile  creaturaj,  de  hoc  quod  est  pertiuens  ad  pefectionem  naturie  ejus,  conimuiiicatur  sibi : 
non  autem  I'St  verum  de  perfectiouibus  secundis:  sicut  uon  oninis  homo  qui  reeeptibilis  est 
regiai  dignitatis,  a  Deo  factus  est  Rex:  et  sic  etiam  est  de  auctoritate  creaudi,  secundum  illos 
qui  dicuut,  quod  creatio  potnit  creaturae  communicari."  (Dist.  I.,  Quamt.  I.,  Art.  III.,  Lib.  II.,  p. 
388.) 

t  Dist.  I.,  QiicBst.  I.,  Art.  V.,p.  392. 

t  For  instance,  here  is  an  argument  of  Avicenna's — no  doubt  freely  employed  by  some  of 
the  free-thinkiug  Paris  students: — "  7.  Prasterea,  creator  muudi  ant  prajcedit  numdum  tantum 
natura,  aut  etiam  duratione.  Si  natura  tantum,  sicut  causa  effectum  :  ergo  quandecumque  fuit 
creator,  fuit  creatura;  et  ita  niundus  ab  aiteruo.  Si  autem  duratione;  prius  autemet  posterius 
in  duratione  causat  rationem  temporis  ;  ergo  ante  totvim  mundum  fuit  tempus,  et  hoc  est  im- 
possibile:  quia  tempus  est  accidens  motus,  nee  est  siuu  motu.  Ergo  impossibile  est  mundum 
non  semper  fuisse.  Et  Usee  est  ratio  Avicenn»  iu  sua  Metaph."  (Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  I.)  Here  is  the 
argument  of  the  "Commentator"  which,  no  doubt,  was  used  by  European  thinkers,  and  had 
poisoned  many  a  Christian  mind: — "  Omue  illud  ciyus  motus  quandoque  est  et  quandoque 
quiescit,  reducitur  ad  aliquem  motum  continuum,  qui  semper  est;  quia  hu,jus  successionis,  qiue 
est  ex  vicissitudiue  motus  et  quietus,  non  potest  esse  causa  aliquid eodem  modo  se  liabeus  ;  quia 
idem  eodem  modo  se  habens,  semper  facit  idem.  Ergo  oportet  quod  crusa  hnjus  vicissitudiuis 
sit  aliquis  motus  qui  non  est  semper :  et  sic  oportet  quod  habcat  aliquem  motuui  priecedeutem  : 
et  cum  non  sit  abire  iu  inKnitum,  oportet  deveuire  ad  aliquem  motum  qui  semper  est;  et  sic 
idem  quod  prius.  Et  hnc  ratio  est  CommeutatoriB  iu  8  Physic,  ((text  9.)"  (Lib.  II.,  Dist.  I.,  Art. 
r.,p.  391.) 
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Such  being  the  case,  though  the  nine  arguments  te7id  towards 
proving  the  Catholic  doctrine — lest  any  one  should  depend  on 
their  reasoning  as  conclusive,,  and  eventually  find  it  fail,  and 
then  doubt  the  truth  of  the  conclusions, — the  Saint  supplies  the 
answers  which  could  be  made  by  philosophers  to  them ;  so  that 
no  one  should  be  deceived,  either  by  those  who  attack,  or  those 
who  defend  the  truth  in  an  unwise  way. 

All  this  points  to  the  steadiness  of  mind,  and  of  judgment, 
which  made  the  Angelical  such  a  column  in  his  day.  His  course 
is  straight — following  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  but  ever  pur- 
suing that  truth  which  his  mind  saw  and  loved.  He  cites  an 
example  from  Eabbi  Moses  *  of  the  boy  who  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  been  born — to  show  that  to  judge  of  things  at  their 
beginning,  by  what  they  are  when  grown  up,  is  not  a  safe  way 
of  coming  to  the  truth. f 

Nor  is  that  portion  of  the  Commentary  which  is  levelled  against 
the  cardinal  error  of  rationalism,  of  less  importance,  or  treated 
with  less  force. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  was  much  debated  in  the 
middle  ages,  has  ever  been  the  great  safeguard  in  the  Church, 
against  the  arrogance  of  the  human  intellect.  Consequently,  it 
has  been  a  doctrine  Avhich  rationalists  have  ever  impugned  with 
unerring  instinct.  To  lift  up  the  human  intelligence  to  the 
highest  pitch;  to  make  it  the  sole  and  supreme  judge  of  all 
matters ;  to  look  upon  it  as  a  duty  to  assert  what  it  asserts,  and 
to  reject  what  it  rejects,  has  ever  been  combined  with  a  denial  of 
that  doctrine  which  implies  a  darkening  of  the  intelligence,  and 
a  weakening  of  the  will.  If  the  reason  of  man  be  capable  of  those 
high  offices  which  the  rationalist  ascribes  to  it,  it  never  could  have 
been  blighted  by  sin,  or  have  been  shorn  of  its  keenness  and  its 
glory.  The  frame  of  mind  which  can  contemplate  the  sin  of 
Adam,  and  its  effects,  and  can  look  upon  man  as  fallen  so  low, 
from  so  high  an  estate,  with  strong  passions  leading  him  astray, 
and  pride — which  is  the  deadliest  form  of  error — blinding  the 
power  of  his  vision,  is  altogether  different  from  that  frame  of 
mind  which  asserts  the  kingship  of   reason,  and  subjects  every- 


*  Lib.  De  Per  Pleods  Veteris  Testamenti,  Cap.  XVIII. 

t  "  Si  quis  ex  couditionibus  liominis  iiati  et  perfect!  vellet  argumentari  de  conditioiiibus  ejus 
secundum  quod  eat  imperfectus  in  utero  niatris  existens,  deciperetur;  sicut  narrat  Rabbi  Moy- 
ses  (lib.  deperplexis  veteris  Testamenti,  Cap.  XVIII.),  de  quodani  puero,  qui  mortuamatre,  cum 
esset  paucorum  nieusiuui,  et  uutritus  fuisset  in  qnadam  insula  solitaria,  perveuiens  ad  annos 
discretionis,  qusesivit  a  quodam,  an  bomines  esseiit  facti,  et  quomodo  ;  cui  cum  exponerent  or- 
dinem  nativitatis  bumanse,  objecit  puer  hoc  esse  impossibilp,  asseiens,  quia  homo  niai  respire.t 
et  comedat,  et  superflua  expellat,  nee  per  unum  diem  vivere  potest ;  unde  nee  in  utero  niatris 
per  novem  menses  vivere  potest.  Similiter  errant  qui  ex  modo  fiendi  res  in  mnndo  jam  perfecto 
Tolunt  uecessitatem  vel  impossibilitatem  inceptionis  mundi  ostendere  ;  quia  quod  nunc  iucipit 
esse,  incipit  per  motura;  unde  oportet  quod  movens  yirajcedat  duratione :  oportet  etiam  quod 
prsBcedat  natura,  et  quod  siut  coutrarietates,  et  base  omnia  uon  sunt  necessaria  iu  progressu 
uuiversi  esse  a  Deo."    (Dist.  I.,  Qiioest.  I.,  Art.  V.,p.  393.) 
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thing  to  its  decision,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  other  court,  to 
which  man  may  a,ppeal.  Here,  philosophy  is  phiced  where  S. 
Thomas  took  so  much  trouble  to  place  theology;  and  the  princi- 
ples and  processes  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  become  as  the 
vassals  of  the  human  mind.  Theology,  as  well  as  the  rest,  has  to 
pay  its  homage ;  and  its  dicta  an^  dogmata  are  brought  before 
the  bar,  and  are  condemned,  or  acquitted,  according  as  they  do, 
or  do  not,  conform  to  the  supreme  cannons  of  man's  unassisted 
reason. 

Abelard  was  the  personification  of  the  rationalistic  spirit,  and 
S,  Bernard  combated  him  in  his  day,  as  has  been  seen;  so  did  the 
Lombard  school  fight  against  this  spirit ;  and  now,  S.  Thomas, 
in  his  turn,  brings  his  whole  vigour  to  bear  against  the  pride  of 
human  philosophy.  What,  then,  is  Abelard's  view  of  original 
sin  ?  In  point  of  fact,  he  denies  its  existence  altogether.  He 
admits  punishment;  he  could  not  help  perceiving  that  mankind 
had  been  visited  with  a  dark  misfortune.  He  could  not  look 
upon  the  condition  of  man,  as  it  presented  itself  in  his  day,  and 
maintain  that  such  it  had  been  from  the  firsts  He  said  that  men 
were  heirs  of  Adam's  punishment,  but  that  they  were  not  heirs 
of  Adam's  guilt.  But  where  there  is  no  guilt,  there  is  no  sin: 
hence,  he  declared  that  a  aewly-born  child  was  altogether  without 
the  stain  of  guilt.*  This,  of  course,  was  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  whole  intellectual  system,  and  naturally  sprang  from  the  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  which  he  placed  the  human  mind. 

It  was  against  these  views,  and  such  as  these — the  fruit  of  over- 
weening love  of  human  intellectual  power — that  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools  directed  some  of  his  most  effective  reasoning. 

Abelard  had  been  singularly  bold  in  his  view  of  original  sin. 
Long  before  his  time,  S.  Augustine  had  taught — and  all  theo- 
logians are  at  one  with  him — that  wherever  there  is  punishment, 
there  must  also  be  guilt.  S.  Anselm  taught  that,  just  as  their 
children  would  have  inherited  original  justice,  if  our  first  parents 
had  remained  in  the  state  of  grace,  so  having  fallen,  their  children 
have  inherited  their  guilt.  S.  Anselm's  view  of  the  essence  of 
original  sin,  as  contracted  by  the  children,  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration.    He  held  its  essence  to  consist  in  that  privation,  which 


*  S.  Thomas,  without  giving  any  name,  mentions  this  case.  "Alius  est  error  eornm  qui 
peccatum  originale  nomine  conoedentes  secundum  rem  negabant,  diceutes,  in  puero  nato  nul- 
fam  culpam  esse,  sed  solum  obligationem  ad  pteuam;  et  hoc  mauifeste  justilisedivinjerepugnat, 
ut  scilicet  aliquis  obligatur  ad  poenam  qui  culpam  uon  habet,  cum  pajua .juste  uon  nisi  culpie  de- 
beatur."  (Dist.  XXX.,  Qwest.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  6.58.)  He  gives  his  own  view  thus :— ''  Sic  ergo  dicen- 
dum  est,  quod  defectus  illius  origiualis  justitisB  quae  homini  in  sua  creatioue  coUata  est,  ex 
voluntate  hominis  accidit :  et  sicut  illnd  uaturce  donum  fuit  et  fuisset  in  totam  naturam  propa- 
gatum,  homine  in  jnstitia  persistente  ;  ita  etiam  et  privatio  illius  boni  in  totam  naturam  perdu- 
citur,  quasi  privat'io  et  vitium  naturie;  ad  idem  enim  genus  privatio  et  habitus  referuutur:  et 
in  quoUbet  homine  ratiouem  culpa)  h.abet  ex  hoc  quod  per  voluutatem  priucipii  iiatura,  idest 
primi  homiuis,  iuductus  est  talis  defectus."    (Loco  Citato.) 
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is  consequent  on  the  loss  of  original  justice.  All  succeeding 
theologians  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  on  the  other  hand,  place  it  in 
that  innate  concupiscence  with  which  every  man  is  born  into  the 
world.  This,  Robert  Pulleyn  taught;  so,  also,  did  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's,  Peter  of  Poiters,  Praspositivus,  and  Peter  the  Lombard, 
who  says :  "  Now  it  remains  tg  be  seen  what  original  sin  is ;  which, 
since  it  is  not  actual,  is  not  an  act,  or  motion,  of  soul  or  body. 
For,  if  it  be  an  act  of  soul  or  body,  of  course,  it  is  an  actual  sin. 
But  it  is  not  actual.  Therefore,  it  is  not  an  action,  or  a  motion. 
What  is  it  then  ?  Original  sin  is  called  the  \fomes  feccati^  that 
is  concupiscence,  or  the  '  concupiscible,'  which  is  called  the  law 
of  the  members,  or  the  languor  of  nature,  or  the  tyrant  which  is 
in  our  members,  or  the  law  of  the  flesh.* 

It  is  evident  how  these  theologians  went  straight  against  the 
untheological  teaching  of  the  rationalistic  Abelard.  And  though 
all  did  not  agree  as  to  the  precise  ratio  of  the  habit  of  original 
sin,  all  were  at  one  on  the  point  of  its  existence  in  every  child  of 
Adam.  Alexander  of  Hales,  for  instance,  takes  into  consideration 
three  things — punishment,  guilt,  and  corruption.  S.  Anselm 
would  admit  no  guilt  in  the  ^^  semen."  An  anonymous  writer 
attacks  certain  theologians  who  trace  the  habit  of  original  sin, 
"  ad  seminis  impuritateni."  This  attack  is  supposed  to  have  been 
directed  against  Guibert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  one  of  Anselm's 
disciples.  However,  the  Abbott's  view  was  maintained  by  nearly 
every  theologian  of  any  note  who  came  after  him — for  instance, 
by  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  by  the  Lombard,  by  Peter  of  Poitiers, 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  Innocent  Ill.f 

But  the  question  was  never  thoroughly  treated  till  our  Angelical 
gave  it  his  consideration  in  his  greater  works.  As  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  eternity  of  the  world,  he  set  his  powerful  mind  against 
the  errors  of  the  East ;  so  here,  he  sets  it  against  the  fountain  of 

*  ' '  Q^id  sit  quod  dititur  originale  peccatum,  scilicet  fames  peccati,  idest  concupiscentia. — Nunc 
superest  videre,  quid  sit  ipsuiu  originale  peccatuiii :  quod  cum  iiou  sit  actuale,  uou  est  actus 
sive  luotus  auinub  vel  corporis.  Si  t- niui  actus  est  auimiB  vel  corporis,  actuale  utique  peccatum 
est.  Sed  actuale  uou  est.  Nou  est  igitur  actus  vel  motns.  Quidigitur?  Origiuale  peccatum 
dicitur  tomes  peccati,  scilicet  eoucupisceutia,  vel  concupiscibilis,  quaj  dicitur  lex  niembrorum, 
sive  lauguor  naturae  sive  tvraunus  qui  est  in  membris  uostris,  sive  lex  carnis.  Unde  Augusti- 
nus  in  libvo  de  verbis  Doniiui  (Serm.  XII.) :  '  Est  iu  uobis  eoucupisceutia,  quae  uou  est  permit- 
tenda  leguare.  Sunt  et  ejus  desidevia,  quse  sunt  actuales  coucupisceutiae,  quae  suut  arnia  dia- 
boli,  qua?  veniuut  ex  lauguore  naturse.  Languor  autem  iste  tyrannus  est,  qui  uiovet  mala  de- 
sideria.  Si  ergo  vis  esse  victor  tyrauui,  atque  inermem  iuimicum  inveuire,  uou  obedias  coucii- 
pisceutise  mate.'  His  verbis  satis  osteuditur,  fomitem  peccati  esse  coucupiscentiam."  {Lib.  II., 
Distinct.  XXX.,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  654.) 

t  Werner  gives  S.  Thomas's  teaching  thus: — "  Auch  Thomas  geht  insoweit  auf  dlese  Au- 
siclit  eiu,  als  er  aus  der  im  Sameu  bereits  keimartig  euthaltenen  Desordiuatiou  des  daraus 
eutsteheudeu  Gebildes  die  dem  Samen  eingegossene  Seele  vitiirt  vverden  lasst ;  die  Seele  cou- 
trahirt  die  Desordination  der  Schuld  in  dem  Momeute,  wo  sie  die  Form  eiues  solchen,  seliou  im 
Keirae  desordinirten  Gebildes  wird,  iudera  die  Form  dem  zu  forniirenden  Stofle  proportionirt 
seiu  muss.  Der  Keim  oder  Same  aber  muss  desordinirt  seiu,  well  die  Beschaffeuheit  des  Sameus 
der  vitiosen  Natur  des  Zeugeudeu  putsprecheu  muss.  Dass  der  erbsiindlich  verdorbene  Same 
die  Macht  habe,  die  mit  ihni  sich  verbiudende  Seele  zu  verunreinigen,  eriautert  Thomas  analo- 
gisch  duvch  Hinweisuug  anf  Fiille,  iu  welchen  eine  aus  particularen  Ursacheii  staiumende 
besondere  Art  von  Corruption  des  Samens  uicht  nur  liebliche  Kraukheiten:  Aussastz,  Rhachitis 
11.8. w.,  sondern  auch  seelische  Gebrechen:  Blodigkeit  u.s.  w.  des  gezeugten  Kindea  causirt." 
(ToJ.  /,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  342;  see  also  p.  341.) 
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rationalism,  and  in  favor  of  that  teaching  which  is  not  only  ortho- 
dox, but  also  one  of  the  greatest  safeguards  against  pride  of  in- 
tellect, and  stubbornness  of  will.* 

He  begins  by  proving  that  the  defects  that  men  feel,  are  the 
penalty  of  the  sin  of  the  first  man.  Of  course,  if  they  are  con- 
sidered according  to  their  natural  principles,  then,  these  defects 
are  not  penalties,  but  natural;  just  like  being  made  from  nothing 
— or  as  to  require  to  be  kept  in  life  is  a  natural  defect  belonging 
to  every  creature,  but  no  penalty  whatever.  But  if  these  defects 
are  compared  with  human  nature,  with  an  eye  to  the  end  which 
had  been  appointed  to  it,  without  doubt,  they  are  a  penalty :  for 
a  man  is  said  to  be  punished  if  something,  which  has  been  freely 
bestowed,  is  afterwards  withdrawn  from  him.  Moreover,  man 
contracts  guilt  from  his  very  birth :  "  We  were  by  nature  children 
of  wrath."  f  Here  three  things  are  to  be  considered :  "  Defectus" 
"  Malum,'''  and  "  Oulpar  "  Defectus,"  is  simply  the  negation  of 
some  good ;  "  Malum,"  means  privation.  So  that  the  absence  of 
something  that  a  man  was  never  born  to  have,  can  be  called  a 
"  defectus,^'  but  not  a  "  malum. " — e.g.,  not  having  life,  is  a  '*'  de- 
fectus," in  a  stone,  not  a  "malum."  But  death  for  a  man  is  both 
a  "  f/e/edr<s  "  and  a  "malum."  "Culpa"  adds,  over  and  above, 
the  idea  of  something  voluntary.J  Now,  there  are  certain  goods 
that  are  related  to  man's  nature,  othei'S  related  to  his  person ; 
and  so  there  is  also  a  "  culpa  "  of  nature,  and  a  "  culpa  "  of  a  per- 
son. Hence,  for  a  "  culpa  "  of  a  person,  the  will  is  implicated,  as 
in  actual  faults,  which  are  committed  by  the  act  of  a  person ;  but 
for  a  "  culpa  "  of  nature,  all  that  is  required  is  the  will,  in  that 
nature.       Therefore,  the    defect    of    original    justice    happened 


*  For  a  man  fully  to  appreciate  the  immense  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  upon 
the  miud,  he  must  seriously  study  its  bearings.  No  reasonable  being  who  believed  iii  this  doc- 
trine, and  in  the  cousequeuces  tliat  flow  from  it,  can  be  a  rationalist.  First  the  fact  of  accept- 
iug  tbe  doctrine,  wliich  is,  perhaps,  the  most  luysterious  of  all  God's  revelations,  implies  an  act 
of  intellectual  humility.  Secondly,  the  fact  of  accepting  it  with  a  knowledge  that,  in  so  doing, 
the  reason  is  declared  to  be  injured,  weakened,  partially  eclipsed — in  fact,  just  the  reverse  of 
■what  rationalists  would  have  it  to  be — brings  pride  down  at  once  from  its  pedestal,  and  forces 
the  unaided  spirit  to  seek  some  guide  less  blinded  than  itself  to  lead  it  on  to  light.  And,  lastly, 
the  fact  of  thus  putting  Divine  liglit  before  human  light — in  a  word,  of  putting  faith  before 
reason — reverses  the  order  in  which  rationalistic  pride  would  place  God  and  the  creature — for 
it  makes  God  to  be  God,  and  man,  what  he  is,  only  a  creature.       « 

t  Ephes.  II.,  3. 

t  Nothing  could  he  clearer,  moj-e  concise,  or  more  masterly,  than  the  following: — "  Haec  tria, 
delectus,  nialuui.  et  culpa,  ex  superadditioue  se  habeut.  Defectus  enira  simplicem  uegationeui 
alicujus  boni  importat.  JSed  nialum  uouieu  privationis  est:  nnde  careutia  alicujus,  etiam  si 
uon  sit  natum  liaberi,  defectus  potest  dici ;  sed  non  potest  dici  malum,  nisi  sit  defectus  ejus 
boni  quod  uatuni  est  haberi:  nude  careutia  vita)  in  lapide  potest  dici  defectus,  sed  non  malum  : 
homiui  vero  mors  est  et  defectus  et  malum.  Culpa  auteni  super  hoc  addit  rationem  voluutarii. 
.  .  .  Sicut  autem  est  quoddam  boil um  quod  respicit  naturam,  et  quoddam  quod  respicit  per- 
Bonem:  ita  etiam  est  quaidani  culpa  natural  et  quiedam  personaj.  Unde  ad  culpam  personai, 
requiritur  voluntas  persona;  sicut  patet  in  culpa  actuali,  qua;  per  actum  personse  committitur; 
ad  culpam  vero  nalur®  uoii  requiritur  nisi  voluntas  in  natura  ilia.  Sic  ergo  diceudum  est,  quod 
defectus  illius  ori^iualis  justitiaj  qute  homiui  in  sua  creatioue  collata  est,  ex  voluntate  hominis 
ac.cidit:  et  sicut  illud  natura;  donum  fuit  et  fuisset  in  totam  naturam  propagatum,  homiue  in 
justitia  persisteute  :  ita  etiam  et  privatio  illius  boni  iu  totam  naturam  perducit\ir,  quasi  privatio 
et  habitus  re'feruntnr;  et  in  quolibet  homiue  rationem  culpse  habet  ex  hoc  quod  per  voluntatem 
principii  naturie ;  idest  i)i'mi  hominis.  iuductus  est  talis  defectus."  (Vol.  VI . ,  Lib.  II. ,  Dist. 
XXX.,  Art.  II.,  p.  658 ;  Cf.  I'rim.  Secandai,  Qucest.  LXXXL,  Art.  I.  ;  et  de  Mai.,  Quvest.  1 V.,  Art.  I.  ; 
et  Cont.  Gent.,  Cap.  L.,  LI.,  LII.) 
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through  the  will  of  man  ;  and  since  it  was  a  gift  of  nature,  and 
had  to  be  propagated  through  all  nature — supposing  man  stood 
firm  in  original  justice — so  the  privation  of  that  good  spread 
throughout  nature  loses  its  ratio  of  a  privation,  and  can  be 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  habit.  The  ratio  culpm  in  every 
man  conies  from  this,  that  by  the  will  of  the  "  principle  of  nature," 
that  is,  of  the  first  man,  the  defect  was  introduced.* 

Original  sin  consists  in  a  deordination  of  nature.  "What  is 
"formal"  in  original  sin,  is  the  deviation  of  the  will  from  that 
uprightness,  or  tendency  towards  his  end,  which  man  had  at  the 
beginning;  which  is,  in  reality,  the  privation  of  original  justice. 

What  is  "  material "  in  it,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  bond  by 
which  the  sensible  appetites  were  kept  under  the  power  of  the 
upright  will.  So,  concupiscence,  by  which  we  are  fitted  for  de- 
siring what  is  evil,  is  called  original  sin — as  affording  the  matter 
to  original  sin.f 

And  here  is  a  curious  opinion,  held  by  Pulleyn  and  Hugh,  and 
then,  by  the  Master  of  the  "  Sentences,"  but  which  S.  Thomas 
did  not  fear  to  reject — for  reason,  to  his  mind,  was  superior  to 
authority,  when  that  authority  was  not  based  upon  anything 
better  than  apparent  reason. 

The  Lombard  says,  "All  sinned  in  Adam,  materially  {ut  in 
mateTia) — and  not  alone  through  his  example,  as  the  Pelagians 
say.  For  all  men  were  that  one  man — that  is,  were  in  him, 
materially.  It  is  manifest  therefore,  that  all  sinned  in  Adam — ■ 
quasi  in  massa.  He  maintains,  moreover,  with  Pulleyn  and  Hugh, 
that  a  man,  in  reality,  consists  of  that  substance  alone  which  he 
received  from  his  parents.  This  substance  increases,  and  is 
always  preserved,  because  it  does  not  draw  to  itself  extraneous 
matter ;  for  the  whole  development  takes  place  by  a  multiplication 


*  The  reader  need  Jiardly  be  reminded  of  the  intimate  relation  between  original  sin  and  the 
Incarnation,  according  toTliomistic  teaching.  However,  the  Angelical  simply  follows  the  great 
teachers  who  preceded  him  on  this  question.  See  S.  Irenseiis,  Cont.  Hwres.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIV., 
n.  1 ;  also.  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  XXII.,  n.  2.  TertuUian,  De  Resurrect.  Carnis.  Cap.  VI.  ;  and  De  Came 
Christi,  Cap.  XIV.  Origen,  Homil.  XXIV.,  in  Numer.,  n.  1.  Tom.  II.,  p.  362 ;  also  n.  56.  S.  Gregory 
Naziauzen,  Orat.  XXXVI.,  p.  578.  S.  Ambrose,  De  Incarnat.,  Cap,  VI..  n.  56.  S.  John  Chrysostoin, 
Honnl.  XXX.  et  XXXI.  in  Mqtth.,  n.  3,  Tom.  VII.. p.  3.51.  S.  Cyril,  Thesaur.  Assert.,  XV.,' Tom.  V., 
pars.  I.,  p.  n2,  sqq.  ;  ailao,  p.  TJi.  Cf.  Das  Dogma  von  der  Menschwerdung  Gottes.  Im  Geiste  des  hi. 
Thomas  dargestellt  von  Coustantin  von  Schiezlei'.  Herder,  1870.  Sechstes  kapitel,  der  Erlosungs- 
zweck,  i  ,36,  p.  312. 

t  "  Sicut  autem  peccatum  actuale  consistit  in  deordinatione  actus,  ita  etiam  peccatum  orig- 
nale  consistit  in  deordinatione  naturte.  Unde  oportet  quod  ipsre  vires  deordinatie,  vel  deordi- 
natio  virium  slnt  sicut  materiale  in  peccato  oiiginali ;  et  ipsa  deordinatio  a  fine  sit  ibi  sicut  for- 
niale.  Ilia  autem  pars  qnse  per  se  nata  est  coujuugi  fini,  est  ipsa  voluntas,  quie  habet  ordiuem 
finis  omnibus  aliis  partibus  impouere  ;  et  ideo  destitutio  ipsius  voluntatis  ab  ilia  rectitvidine  ad 
tinem  qnam  habuit  in  institutione  naturte  in  peccato  original!  formale  est:  et  hoc  est  privatio 
origiualis  jvistitiiB.  .  .  .  Substractio  illiiis  vincnli  quo  quodammodo  sub  potestate  voluntatis 
rectse  detinebautnr,  materiale  in  peccato  est.  Ex  liac  autem  substractioue  sequitur  quod  xma- 
quseque  vis  in  suum  obiectum  inordinate  teudat  concupiscendo  illud ;  et  ideo  concupisceiitia  qua 
habiles  sumus  ad  male  coucupisceudum,  peccatum  originale  dicitur,  quasi  materiale  in  peccato 
originali  existeus.  Est  enim  cousiderare  materiale  et  formale  in  actibus  moralibus  sicut  in 
rebus  artiflcialibus,  in  quibus  materia  de  toto  pnedicatur ;  ut  possit  dici  cultelh\^  est  ferrum : 
et  similiter  de  peccato  prjedicari  potest  illud  qnod  est  materiale  in  ipso,  et  x)er  liunc  niodum 
peccatum  originale  concupiscentia  dicitur."  {Vol.  VI.,  lAb,  II.,  Dist.  XXX.,  Art.  III.,  Solutio, 
p.  659. ) 
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of  the  first  matter  received  from  the  parents.*  And  so,  in  the 
resurrection,  this  alone  will  rise  again,  and  everything  else  will 
be  rejected  as  a  kind  of  superflnity.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain— indeed,  they  were  forced  by  their  theory  to  maintain — that 
food  was  not  taken  to  increase  the  substance,  or  to  repair  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  body,  but  simply  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
heat.f 

The  Angelical  does  not  refrain  from  declaring  this  position  to 
be  irrational,  for  two  reasons :  on  account  of  the  body,  which 
grows  bigger;  and  on  account  of  the  food  which  ministers  to  its 
increase:  though  he  by  no  means  held  the  doctrine  of  Tertullian, 
that  "the  soul  increases  witli  the  growth  of  the  body,"  any  more 
than  he  held,  with  some,  that  the  above-mentioned  multiplication 
was  produced,  in  every  man,  by  a  miracle — like  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  spoken  of  by  S.  John.  The  whole  of  this  point  is 
treated  at  some  length,  and  with  gi-eat  care,  by  the  Angelical,  in 
the  first  article  of  the  second  question.  In  the  following  article, 
he  shows  how  the  "  Magister  "  was  led  to  hold  that  all  men  were, 
in  Adam,  "in  niassa" — because  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  believed  that  it  was  impossible  to  propagate  original  sin, 
unless  the  matter  of  which  the  children  are  formed  had  been  in 
the  first  parents  when  they  sinned.  But  this  is  in  the  face  of  the 
teaching  of  S.  Augustine;  and  the  reasons  by  which  the  opinion 
is  supported  being  on  a  false  foundation,  the  position  itself  is  also 
false.  This  the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  means  of  an  exhaust- 
ive argument.;];     The  propagation  of  original  sin  takes  place  by 

*  "  Materialiter  atque  causaliter,  non  formaliter,  dicitnr  fiiisse  lu  priiuo  lioniine  orane  quod 
iu  humauis  corpoiibus  uaturaliter  est;  descenditque  a  piirao  paieute  lege  propagatioiiis,  et  in 
se  auctum  et  iiiiiltiplicatmu  esc,  uulla  exteriori  substantia  in  id  transeunte,  e.t  ipsuni  in  futnro 
resuiget.  Foiuentum  quiflem  liabet  a  cibis,  sed  non  couvertuutiir  cibi  in  hnniauani  substau- 
tiani,  qnas  secundum  piopagationem  deseeudit  ab  Adam.  Tiausmisit  enini  Adam  modicum  quid 
de  substantia  sua  iu  corpora  Bliornm  quando  eos  piocreayit ;  idest,  aliquid  modicum  de  massa 
substautise  ejus  divisum  est,  et  inde  forniatuni  est  corpus  filii,  suique  mnltiplicatioue  sine  rei 
extrinseciE  abjectioue  auctum  est,  et  de  illo  ita  augmeutato  aliquid  iude  separatur,  unde  for- 
mantur  posteiiorum  corpora ;  et  ita  progreditur  procreationis  ordo  lege  propagatiouis  usque  ad 
finem  Imraani  generis.  Itaque  diligenter  ac  perspiciie  iutelligeutibus  patet,  omnes  secundum, 
corpora  in  Adam  fuisse  per  seminalem  rationem,  et  ex  eo  descendisse  propagatiouis  lege,"  (Pet. 
Lomb.,  Lib.  II.,  Diet.  XXX.,  Vol.  VI.,  p,  654.)  Again:—"  Puer  qui  statim  post  ortuni  moritur,  in 
ilia  statura  resurget  quam  habitures  erat,  si  viveret  usque  ad  setatem  triginta  auuorum,  nuUo 
vitio  corporis  impeditus.  Unde  ergo  ilia  substantia  qua;  adeo  parva  fuit  iu  ortu,  in  resurrectione 
tam  magna  erit,  nisi  sua  multiplicatioue  in  se?  Unde  apparet  quod  etiam  si  viveret,  non  ali- 
unde, sed  in  se  augmentaretur  ilia  substantia;  sicut  costa  de  qua  facta  est  mulier,  etsicut  panes 
evaugelici.  Non  inficiamur  tanieu  quin  cibi  et  humores  in  carnem  et  singuinem  transeant,  sed 
nou  iu  veritatem  linmanai  uatursE,  qute  a  prirau.s  deseeudit  paventibus;  quse  sola  in  resurrec- 
tione erit;  reliqua  vero  caro  iu  quam  cibi  trauseunt  tamquam  superflua  in  resurrectione  depo- 
netur:  quse  tanien  ciborum  aliarumque  reruni  fomentis  coalescit,"     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  "  Ergo  dicendum,  quod  bunc  esse  in  Adam  secundum  corpuleutani  substantiam,  potest  in- 
telligi  dupliciter.  Ant  ita  quod  corpus  istius  fuerit  iu  Adam,  sic\it  pusedaui  corpulenta  substan- 
tia; et  hoc  modo  est  impossibile,  nee  sic  Augustinus  intelligit :  aut  ita  quod  corpulenta  sub- 
stantia hujus  fuerit  in  Adam  aliguo  modo  ;  et  hoc  verum  est,  quia  materia  propria  ex  qua  cor- 
pus buniaiium  formatum  est,  fuit  in  Adam  virtute  sicut  iu  principio  eftectivo  originaliter.  Unde 
secundum  hoc  patet  qualiter  differat  esse  iu  Adam  secundum  corpulentum  substantiam  tantum 
et  secundum  rationem  semiualem.  Ad  hoc  enim  quod  corpus  hunfanum  constituatur,  oportet 
duo  advenire  ;  scilicet  materiam  ex  qua  formatur  corpus,  quiE  dicitnr  corpulenta  substantia,  et 
■virtus  formans,  quse  dicitnr  ratio  seminalis;  et  utraque  originata  est  ab  Adam  ;  et  ideo  illi  qui 
ex  coitu  viri  et  mulieris  geuerantur,  dicuntur  fuisse  in  Adam  originaliter  secundum  seminalem 
rationem,  ^t  secundum  corpulentam  substantiam.  Ohristiis  autem  ciyus  corpus  virtus  Spiritus 
Saucti  formavit  de  materia  Virginis  administrata,  dicitur  in  Adam  fuisse  secundum  corpulen- 
tam substantiam  tantum."     (Tom.  VI.,  Lib.  II.,  Dist.  XXX.,  Art.  Qumst.  II.,  Pars.  II.,  p.  666,  667.) 

t  One  of  the  Saint's  reasons  for  this  is  the  following; — "  Ille  qui  uon  est  peccato  obnoxius, 
redemptione  uon  indiget.    Si  ergo  esset  aliqiiis  qui  non  iu  peccato  origiuali  nasceretur,  pimter 
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the  act  of  generation ;  for  a  sin  of  nature  has  the  same  relation 
to  an  act  of  nature,  that  a  personal  sin  has  to  an  a.ct  of  a  person. 
Now,  a  personal  sin,  that  is,  an  actual  sin,  is  caused  by  an  act  of 
a  person ;  therefore,  a  sin  of  nature,  that  is,  original  sin,  is  pro- 
duced in  us  by  an  act  of  nature;  but  the  act  of  generation  is  an 
act  of  nature,  by  which  the  nature  itself  of  the  species  is  pre- 
served ;  therefore,  original  sin  passes  to  us  by  the  act  of  genera- 
ation;  nor  can  any  one  be  born  without  original  sin.  And  this 
sin  is  principally  situated  in  the  essence  of  the  soul ;  for  the  soul 
is  the  form  of  the  body;  hence  the  soul  is  immediately  united  to 
the  body  by  its  essence,  so  as  to  form  one  man ;  and  as  original 
sin  is  caused  in  the  soul  by  its  conjunction  with  the  body  as  its 
form,  it  follows  that  it  is  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  essence  of  the 
soul,  as  in  its  subject.  The  powers  to  which  original  sin  is  chiefly 
ascribed,  are  those  of  generation,  touch,  and  concupiscence.  Now 
this  sin  is  expunged  by  baptism.  But,  though  the  vision  of  God 
is  opened  to  man,  the  infection  of  nature  still  remains — that  is  the 
'^fo7nes,"  the  necessity  of  death,  and  the  like.  Nor  is  there  any 
inequality  in  men's  inheritance  of  the  sin  of  our  first  parents. 
Privation  has  no  degrees:  though  each  man,  according  to  his  na- 
tural complexion,  or  his  habits,  is  more  or  less  inclined,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  evil.  And  in  like  manner,  the  ^^fomes "  after 
baptism  is  said  to  diminish,  inasmuch  as  grace  checks  the  impetus 
of  concupiscence,  and  inclines  the  soul  to  contrary  acts. 

The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  ^^ fames  "  is  not 
from  Grod;  nor  anything  that  has  about  it  the  ^^  ratio  culpce ;" 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Divine  wisdom  to  place  a  soul  in  a  body 
from  which  it  will  contract  uncleanness — for  it  is  a  better  thing 
that  the  species  should  continue  imperfect,  th^n  that  it  should 
cease  altogether  to  exist ;  that  just  as  there  is  a  difference  in  men's 
bodies,  so  is  there  in  their  souls;*  that  the  actual  sins  of  the  pa- 
rents do  not  pass  to  the  children,  original  sin  alone  being  inherited, 
that  if  the  sin  of  the  parent  does  not  pass  to  the  child,  neither 
does  his  punishment;  that  the  only  penalty  of  original  sin  after 
death  is  the  deprivation  of  the  vision  of  God,  there  being  no 
sensible  pain  due  to  it — that  children  who  die  without  baptism, 


Cln-istum,  inveniretur  aliquis  qui  redemptione  facta  per  Christum  non  indigeret ;  et  sic  Chiistiis 
nou  esset  caput  omnium,  quod  uon  est  conveniens  sccuudum  fideiu.  Ei-iio  nee  ponere  quod  ali- 
quis sine  peccato  oiisinali  nasci  possit."  (Dist.  XXXI.,  Quoest.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  612.)  S.Gregory 
tlie  Great  says  something  like  this: — "  Et  quidem  nisi  Adam  peccaret,  rederaptorera  nostrum 
carnem  suscipere  nostrani  nou  ojjorteret  ...  Si  eigo  pi'o  peccatoribns  venit,  si  pec- 
cata  deessent,  eum  venire  nou  oporteret."  {In  Reg.  Exposit.,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  7.  See  the 
view  of  Scotus,  Sent, Lib.  III.,  Dist.  XIX.,  Qtwest.  Vnic,  n.6.) 

*  "  Uude  etiam  in  his  quae  suut  unius  generis,  ex  hoc  contingit  diversitas  animarum,  quod  est 
in  corporibus  diversitas;  et  hoc  etiam  patet  ex  signo  boui  intellectus,  quod  Philosophus  in  2  de 
Auima  {Text.  XCIV.)  dat  intelligere,  dicens,  eos  qui  sunt  boui  tactus  et  molles  came,  aptos 
meute  esse.  Bonitas  autem  tactiia  ex  a-qualitate  coniplexionis  contingit: — quia  opdrtet  ut  in- 
strmnentura  tactus  iuter  oontraria  tangibilia  sit  medium  ;  et  qnanto  magis  pervinit  ad  medium, 
tanto  melior  erit  tactus.  Uude  patet  quod  ex  diversitate  corporis  animarum  diversitas  resul- 
tat."    mat.  XXXII.,  Qucest.  II.',4rt.  II., p.  683.) 
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do  not  grieve  in  the  least  a-t  being  deprived  of  the  Divine  vision; 
but  rather  rejoice  in  this,  that  they  will  greatly  participate  in  the 
Divine  goodness,  and  in  natural  perfections ;  and  with  this  article, 
S.  Thomas  finishes  his  exposition  of  the  thirty-third  distinction 
of  the  Lombard.* 

Any  one  coming  to  look  into  this  portion  of  the  Saint's  work, 
will  see  how  completely  he  has  treated  a  difficult  subject,  and  with 
what  profound,  and  yet  ingenious  arguments,  he  has  shown  that 
the  mystery  of  original  sin,  and  its  propagation,  is  not  opposed  to 
the  dictates  of  right  reason.  The  firm  establishment  of  this  doc- 
trine in  the  schools,  by  so  clear  and  detailed  an  exposition,  did 
much  towards  rooting  out  the  rationalism  of  pride,  and  warding 
off  those  dangers  which  flow  from  belief  in  an  uiispotted  intel- 
ligence. 

And  just  as  the  Saint,  in  his  first  two  books,  treats  of  going  out 
from  Grod,  so  in  the  two  last  books,  he  treats  of  going  back  to  Grod 
— or  of  God  as  the  last  end.  And  as  the  going  back  to  the  end 
implies  an  agent  who  brings  it  about,  and  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  effected,  so  the  agent  is  treated  of  in  the  third  book  of 
the  Commentary;  the  instruments, in  the  fourth.  The  "causes" 
of  this  going  back  may  be  either  "efficient,"  or  "formal;"  the 
"  efficient  cause,"  is  the  Son  of  God  made  man.f  The  "  formal 
causes,"  are  the  virtues,  and  gifts  of  grace.  J  The  first  part  of  the 
third  book  considers  the  Incarnation,  §  and  its  conditions,!  and 
the  consequences  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature 
in  the  one  Person  of  the  Word,  and  the  effects,  on  the  assumed 
human  nature,  of  its  unity  with  the  Divinity.  Then,  it  is  asked 
whether  in  Christ  there  was  habitual  grace  perfecting  His  soul; 
whether  in  Him  there  was  any  created  knowledge;  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  Him  to  take  human  nature,  with  its  infirmities  and 

*  "  Pueri  aiitem  nnnquara  fuenint  proportionati  ad  hoc  quod  Titam  aeternam  haberunt; 
quia  nee  eia  debebatur  ex  principiis  iiatuite,  cum  onineni  facultatem  natuia  excedat,  uec  actus 
proprios  habere  potuerunt  quibiis  tautum  bouiim  consequereutur  ;  et  ideo  nihil  oniuino  dole- 
iDuut  de  caieutia  visionis  divinse  ;  inimo  magis  gandebuiit  de  hoc  quod  paiticipahuut  luultuuide 
diviua  bonitate,  et  perfectiouibus  iiaturalibus.  Nee  potest  dici,  quod  fueruut  proportionati  ad 
vitam  leternani  eousequendaui,  quamvis  nou  per  actionem  suam,  tanien  per  actionem  aliorum 
circa  eos  ;  quia  potuerunt  ab  aliis  baptizari,  sieut  et  niultl  pueri  ejusdem  conditiouis  baptizati, 
vitam  aeternani  couseciiti  sunt ;  lioc  enira  est  superexcedeutis  gratias  ut  aliquis  sine  actu  jjro- 
prio  prsemietur  ;  unde  defectus  talis  gratise  non  matsis  tristitiain  eaiisat  iu  pueris  desceudenti- 
bus  non  baptizatis  quam  in  sapieutibus  lioc  quod  eis  niultae  gratise  non  fiunt  quse  aliis  similiijus 
faette  sunt."     (Tom.  VI.,  Lib.  JL,  Dist.  XXXIII.,  Qucest.  II.,  Art.  II.,  p.  691.) 

f  Vol.  VII.,  Dist.  I.-XXIL.p.  1-234.  t  Dist.  XXIII.-XL.,  p.  234-448. 

i  Dist.  I.-V.,  p.  1-73. 

II  Di^t.  Uo.-Xoo.,p.  74-133.     . 

Werner  puts  it  thus: — "  Die  causes  reducentes  konnen  effective  nni  formaliter  verstanden  wer- 
den;  effective  Redncens  Ut  Ai^r  fleischgewordeue  Gott  (3  dist.  1-22),  A.\e  formaliter  reducentes  aiusos 
sind  die  Tugeudeu  uud  Giiadengabeu  {dist.  23-40).  Die  erst  Partie  zert'allt  in  die  zwei  Abtheilun- 
gen  von  der  lucarnation  {dist.  1-5)  und  den  Bedingungen  derselben  {dist.  6-22) ;  nnd  zwarin  Hin- 
sicht  auf  das,  was  Cliristo  zut'olge  der  Vereiuigung  vouGottheit  und  Mehschlieit  in  Einer  Person 
zukoMimt  {dist.  6-12),  und  welters  iu  Hinsiclit  auf  das,  was  die  angeuommene  menschliche  Natur 
betrifft.  Ea  fragt  sich  da.  was  er  durch  sie  annahni  {di,<it..  13-16),  was  er  durcli  sie  wirkte  {dist. 
17-21)  und  wie  er  fiir  uus  sich  opterte  {dist.  22).  Die  catisce  formates  unserer  Erneuerung  sind  die 
durch  die  Gnade  iu  uns  bewirkten  Tugendstimmungen  {dist.  23-33( :  die  theologischen  Tugendeu 
{dist.  23-32)  Cardinaltugendeu  {dist.  33)  und  die  uns  verliehenen  Gnadengaben  {dist.  34).  In  dist. 
37-10  wird  voni  Dekalog  oder  den  Vorschriften  gehaudelt,  diirch  welche  die  dureh  die  Gnade  in 
uus  gewirkteu  Habitualitateu  geleitet  uud  geregelt  werdeu."     {Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  348,  349.) 
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defects ;  whether  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  death  :  and  finally 
come  questions  treating  of  the  work  Christ  had  to  do ;  and  of  His 
Death  and  His  Ascension.  The  "  formal  causes "  of  our  repara- 
tion are  the  virtues  which  operate  in  man  through  grace — the 
theological  virtues,  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
Then  the  Decalogue  is  touched  upon,  Avhich  regulates  the  actions 
elicited  by  virtue,  under  the  control  of  grace.* 

The  sixth  Distinction  of  the  "  Sentences"  gives  S.  Thomas  a 
grand  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  dialectical  skill,  and  his 
subtlety  of  judgment.  The  matter  contained  in  this  Distinction 
of  the  Lombard  was  the  cause  of  those  heavy  accusations  of  nihil- 
ism which  were  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

The  Distinction  consists  of  three  opinions  concerning  the  way 
in  which  the  words  "  God  became  man,  God  is  man,"  are  to  be 
understood,  and  the  authorities,  severally,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

1.  Some  say  that  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  a  certain  man, 
made  of  a  rational  soul,  and  human  flesh — of  which  two  every 
true  man  is  made  up — began  to  be  God  (not  in  the  nature  of  God, 
but  in  the  person  of  the  Word),  and  God  began  to  be  this  man. 

2.  There  are  others,  who  in  part  agree  with  them,  but  say  that 
this  man  is  not  made  up  of  a  rational  soul  and  flesh,  alone,  but 
of  a  human  and  Divine  nature,  that  is,  of  three  substances: 
Divinity,  flesh,  and  soul ;  and  they  declare  this  to  be  Jesus  Christ 
— and  one  person  alone — before  the  Incarnation  quite  simple,  but 
in  the  Incarnation,  made  composite  of  Divinity  and  humanity. 

3.  There  are  others  who,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  not 
only  deny  there  is  a  person  composed  of  natures,  but  that  there  is 
any  man  or  any  substance  there  composed  or  made  of  soul  and 
flesh.  They  say  that  the  soul  and  flesh  are  united  to  the  person 
or  nature  of  the  Word,  not  so  that,  from  these  two  or  three  ele- 
ments, any  substance  or  person  is  made  or  composed,  but  that  the 
Word  of  God  is  invested  with  them,  as  with  a  garment ;  so  that 
He  may,  in  a  fitting  manner,  become  visible  to  mortal  eyes.f 

*  Of  course  the  Angelical  did  not  look  upon  the  Incarnation  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  fall: — "  Ad  finem  aliqueni  dicitur  aliquid  esse  necessaiium  dupliciter.  Uiio  niodo,  sine  quo 
aliquid  esse  non  potest;  sicvit  cibus  est  uecessarius ad  conservationem  huraanse  vitai ;  alianiodo, 
per  quod  melius  et  convenientius  perveuitur  ad  finem ;  sicut  equus  uecessarius  est  ad  iter. 
Primo  uiodo  Deum  iucarnari  non  fuit  necessarium  ad  reparatiouem  humanse  naturae.  Deus 
eniin  per  suam  omnipotentum  virtutem  poterat  humanamnaturam  multis  aliis  modis  reparare." 
{Summa,  Turn.  IV.,  Pars.  Tertia.  Qticest.  I.,  Art.  II.,  p.  6,  7.)  Suarez  says  on  this:  "  Conclusio  est 
communis  et  ita  certa,  ut  uegari  non  possit  sine  temeritate  et  fidei  inconimodo."  (In  Tert.  Part. 
Disput.  IV.,  i  II.,  n.  3.  Cf.  S.  Antlianasiue,  Oral.  II..  Contr.  Arian.,  n.  68;  Opp.  Tom.  I., par.  I., 
p.  424;  also,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Oral.  IX.,  p.  157;  S.  Augustine,  De  Nat.  et  Grat.,  Cap.  V.,  De 
Agon.  Christ..  Cap.  XI.  ;  De  Trinit.,  Lib.  XIII..  Cap.X.,n.  13;  S.  Leo,  Serm.  XXII.,  Cap.  III.— 
Serm.  XXVIII.,  Cap.  III.    For  these  references,  and  lor  S.  Anselni's  view,  see  Scluezler,  p.  294.) 

t  It  continues  thus: — "Qui  ideo  dicitur  factus  verus  homo,  quia  veritatem  carnis  et  auimse 
accepit :  qua}  duo  etiam  in  siugularitatera  vel  unitatem  swx  personae  aocepisse  legitur,  non 
quia  ilia  duo,  vel  aliqua  res  ex  illis  composita,  sit  una  persoiui  cuui  Verho,  vel  sit  Verbnm  :  sed 
quia  illis  duohus  accidcutibus  Verbo  non  est  persouaruni  numerus  auctus  t\t  tieret  quaternitas  iii 
Trinitate:  et  quia  ipsa  jjcrsoua  Verhi,  quiB  prius  erat  sine  indumento,  assumptioue  iudumenti 
non  est  di  visa  vel  mutata,  sed  una  eademque  immutat:*  permausit;  quia  secuudum  habitiim 
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These  three  opinions,  S.  Thomas  says,  agree  in  four  things :  they 
all  place  a  Divine  person  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Nestorianism ; 
secondly,  they  place  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  so  avoid  Euty- 
chianism ;  thirdly,  they  assert  the  two  substances  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  Word,  and  so  avoid  the  Manichean  error,  which 
denies  the  assumption  of  the  flesh ;  fourthly,  teaching  that  which 
was  assumed  did  not  exist  before  the  Incarnation,  they  avoid  the 
error,  touched  upon  by  the  Damascene,*  of  those  who  said  that 
Christ  first  assumed  an  intellect,  and  then  was'a  man;  and  after- 
wards assumed  flesh  of  the  womb  of  the  Virgin:  which  seems  to 
be  the  error  of  Origen,  who  maintained  that  souls  were  created 
before  bodies.f 

The  Saint  first  shows  in  what  these  opinions  differ ;  and  then, 
what  they  imply  respectively.  He  next  goes  on  to  show  that  if 
there  were  two  hypostases,  there  would  be  two  persons  in  Christ, 
which  is  the  error  of  Nestorius ;  that  if  there  were  two  "  sup- 
2)0Sita"  there  could  be  no  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  flesh; 
that  if  there  were  two  "  individuals,"  there  would  be  two  persons ; 
that  there  is  not  any  "  res  natures  "  in  Christ  besides  the  Divine 
person — for  it  could  not  be  assumed  by  a  Divine  person,  and  there- 
fore, it  could  not  be  united  to  it,  and  hence,  it  could  not  be  in 
Christ.  But  fully  to  comprehend  the  depth  of  the  Angelical,  the 
whole  question  should  be  studied  in  the  original. 

The  second  article  shows  that  our  Lord  did  not  assume  a  man ; 
if  He  did,  one  thing  is  certain,  viz.,  that  He  did  not  assume  uni- 
versal man.  Therefore,  he  assumed  "this"  man.  But  "this" 
man  is  a  person.  Therefore,  He  assumed  a  person,  which  is  false ; 
so,  therefore,  the  supposition  is  false.  In  the  third,  the  Saint 
proves  that  the  word  "man"  is  predicated  of  three  substances; 
for  man  is  he  who  possesses  humanity :  but  he  who  possesses  hu- 
manity is  a  Divine  person.  Therefore,  the  word  "m.an"  connotes 
the  Divine  person  as  well  as  the  humanity  which  contains  two 
substances  :  and  so  man  is  predicated  of  three  substances.     The 


Deiim  liominem  factum  diount;  aecipiendo  enim  hominem,  dictiis  est  Dens  factus  homo,  et 

Eropter  aceeptum  hominem  dicitnr  Deus  verus  esse  homo,  et  propter  assnmeutem  Deum  dicitur 
oiuo  esse  Deus.     Nam  si  esseutialiter,  iuquiunt  illi,  Deus  esse  homo,  vel  homo  esse  Deus  iutel- 
liperetur;  tuac  Si  Deus  hominem  assumpsisset  iu  sexu  muliebri,  et  mutier  esseutialiter  Deus 
esset,  et  e  couverso.    At  potuit  Deus  assumpsisse  hominem  in  sexu  muliebri;  potuit  igitur  mu- 
lier  esse  Deus,  et  e  couverso."     (Dist.  VI.,  Tom.  VII., p.  I., p.  76.) 
*  Ub.  IV.,  Fid.  Ortho.,  Cap.  VI. 

t  ''  In  quo  tres  illce  opiniones  conveniant.  Quantum  ad  primura  sciendum,  quod  istae  opinioues 
conveniunt  iu  quatuor:  primo,  quia  quselibet  harum  ponit  unam  personam  iu  Cliristo,  scilicet 
diviuam,  per  qnod  receduut  ab  hajresi  Nestorii ;  secuudo  jjonunt  in  Chvisto  duas  uaturas,  et  tres 
siibslautias,  scilicet  Diviuitatem,  aciuiam.  et  corpus,  ex  quibus  duobusdicunt  constare  uaturam 
huniauam,  et  per  hoc  receduut  ab  errore  Kutychetis,  qui  posuit  uuam  uaturam  iu  Christo  ;  ter- 
tio  has  duas  substantias  iu  quibus  humaua  natura  cousistrt,  dicuut  assumptas  a  Verbo,  per  quod 
receduut  ab  errore  Mauichaji,  qui  uegabat  caruis  assuiuptiouem.  Quarto,  quod  hoc  quod  as- 
suinptura  est,  iiou  prasexistit  ante  uiiiouera  tempore,  sed  natura  solum;  per  quodevaduut  erro- 
rum  quern  tangit  Damasceuus  {Lib.  IV.,  fid.  Orth.,  Cap.  VI.)  diceutiuni,  quod  primo  assumpserit 
iutellectum,  et  ex  tunc  t'aisse  hominem  ;  postea  autem  assumpsisse  earnem  iu  utero  Virgiuis : 
quod  videtur  esse  error  Oiigeuis,  qui  pouebat  auimas  creatas  ante  corpora."  (Tom.  VII.,  Dist. 
VL,  Div.  Text.,  p.  77.) 
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second  question  shows  that  Christ  is  not  "  two  "  {neutraliter)  but 
"  One; "  that  He  has  " one  Being ; "  and  explains  these  words  of 
S.  John  Damascene  :  "  the  two  natures  are  united  to  the  one  com- 
posite hypostasis  of  the  Son  of  God."  The  third  treats  of  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  in  Christ;  and  shows  that  the  human 
nature  was  not  "  accidentally  "  united  to  the  Word.* 

Any  one  comparing  the  above  opinions,  and  the  treatment  of 
liem  by  the  Lombard,  and  the  Angelical,  respectively,  will  at 
'uce  see  the  difference  between  the  two  men,  and  the  immense 
theological  advance  of  S.  Thomas  upon  the  Master  of  the  "Sen- 
tences." Whilst  the  Lombard  hardly  seems  to  know  which  view 
to  choose  ;  whilst  he  gives  as  reasonable,  what  in  reality  is  against 
reason  ;  and  advances,  as  doctrine  which  may  pass,  teachings 
Avhich  in  reality  are  heretical ;  whilst,  in  a  word,  he  is  groping 
about,  not  seeing  his  way,  amongst  a  host  of  authorities  for  differ- 
ent opinions,  the  Angelical,  with  his  power  of  analysis,  arrives  at 
the  truth;  measures  carefully  the  various  amount  of  falsehood  in 
each  position ;  and  with  a  science  singularly  marvellous,  gives  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Church — clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible. 

It  was  this  mistiness  of  the  Lombard  that  gave  an  opening  to 
many  and  severe  attacks  upon  his  teaching  on  ,th«  Incarnation. 
The  three  opinions  which  he  stated,  and  confirmed  by  authorities, 
were  brought  forward  by  him  as  doctrine  Avhich  could  be  held. 
He  seems  himself  to  put  the  greatest  stress  on  the  second  ;  but 
while  doing  so,  left  it  to  be  understood  that  the  first  and  third 
were  theologically  tenable.  Here  he  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
his  enemies  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  gave  just  cause  for  some  com- 
plaint. Walter  of  S.  Victor's,  who  so  violently  attacked  him,  con- 
sidered that  his  appreciation  of  these  doctrines  was  excessively 
faulty.f     Even  if  the  first  proposition  were  not  clearly  heretical, 

*  "  Sed  contra  est  Decretalis  Alexandri  Papse  '  cum  (inqiiit)  Christus  sit  perfectns  Deus  et 
peifectus  homo  ;  qua  temeritate  aiideut  quidam  dicere,  quod  Christus,  secuudum  quod  homo, 
non  est  aliquid  ?'  Sed  pijedioatum  accideutale  nou  pi;edicat  aliquid,  sed  aliqualiter  se  habeus. 
Ergo  )iomo  nou  est.  praidieatum  accideutale."  (Tom,.  III.,  Concil.,  Part  II.,  8  //.,  ex  Condi.  Late- 
eran.  III.;  Tit.  de  Hmret.,  Cap.  XX  VI.,  paulo  aliter  et  plenius.  L.  III.,  Dist.,  VI.,  Quoest.  II. ,  Art.  II. , 
Vol.  VII.,  Pars. /.,/>.  86.)  '' Si  ergo  dicatur  homo  assuiuptns,  oportet  quod  intelligatur  homo 
autequam  intelligatur  assuniptus.  Homo  aiitem  paitieulavis  (quia  universaleni  nou  assumpsit, 
cum  uoii  liabeat  esse  in  rerum  natnra),  est  quid  subsistens,  haljeus  esse  completuiu.  Quod  au- 
tem  habet  esse  completum  in  quo  subsistit,  uon  potest  nniri  alteri  nisi  tribus  niodis  :  Tel  accideu- 
taliter  ut  tunica  homini ;  et  hunc  modum  uniouis  ponit  teitia  opinio ;  vel  per  modum  agsrega- 
tiouis,  sicut  lapis  lapidi  in  acervo :  vel  aliquo  accidente,  sicut  homo  unitur  Deo  per  amorem  vel 
gratiam ;  et  ueutra  harum  est  unio  simpliciter,  sed  secundum  quid;  quarum  primam  posuit 
DioscoruS,  alteram  Nestorius  hseretici,  ut  dicit  Damascenus,  3  Cap.,  3  libri.  Unae  nnllo  modo 
Boucedendum  est,  quod  homo  sit  assumptus."     (Tom.  VII.,  Dist.  VI.,  Art.  II. ,  p.  81.) 

t  '•  Der  Victoriner  Walter  von  Montague  ziihlt  den  Petrus  Lonibardus  jenen  vier  Maunera 
bei,  die  er  wegen  ihrer  dem  Glauben  getiihrlichen  dialektischen  Irrgange  die  vier  Labyrinthe 
Frankreichs  nannte.  Unter  dieseu  meinte  er  neben  Petrus  Lombardus  noch  Abalard,  Peter  vou 
I'oitiers  uud  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  die  iiach  seiner  Ansicht  hinsichtlich  der  Triuitatslehre  glei- 
ilier  Irithiiraer  sich  schuldig  ^emacht  hatten.  Nebstdeni  bemangelte  er  nach  dem  Vorgange 
des  Jolianues  von  Cornwallis  die  Christologie  des  Lojubarden,  weil  derselbe  gesagt  habe.  dasa 
der  Solin  Gottes  uicht  der  Substau'/  nach,  sondern  solo  hab-itti  Meusch  genaiint  werdeu  konue. 
Der  Abt  Joachim  beschuldigte  den  Petrus  Lombardus,  dass  er  an  die  Stelle  der  gSttlichen  Triui- 
tat  eine  Quaternitat  setze.  Das  Concil  vom  Lateran  1215  verdammte  die  Schrift,  die  Joachim 
gegen  den  Lorabarden  gerichtet,  und  erkauute  die  Ausdrucksweise  des  Letstereu  als  eine  kirch- 
licTi  giUtige  an  :  Pater,  Filius  et  Spiritus  H.  sunt  summa  qucedam,  7-es  et  ilia  luque  generans,  neque  ge- 
nua, neqite  procedens Im  Jahre  1519   verofleutlichte  der  Abt  des 
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it  certainly  oould  not  be  held  by  ti  right-believing  man ;  whilst 
the  third  could  not  be  condemned  in  too  strong  language.  To 
call  the  human  in  Christ  "not  anything,"  is  to  assert  it  to  be 
"  nothing." 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  disciples  of  the  Master  develop  his 
defects.  So  Avas  it  hei-e.  What  the  Lombard  stated  as  a  problem, 
they  undertook,  some  of  them,  to  prove  as  a  thesis.  They  were 
bold  enough  to  maintain,  for  instance,  such  propositions  as  these 
— "  God  did  not  become  anything,  God  is  not  anything."  John 
of  Cornwall  maintains  that  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  and  Abelard, 
were  the  originators  of  nihilism.  Though  his  pupils  denied  it, 
it  was  reported  that  Gilbert  had  a  weakness  for  the  "  not  anything." 
The  following  strange  sentence  from  Abelard's  "  Theology " 
breathes  the  same  temper — "  Since,  therefore,  God  is  Spirit,  and 
since  that  which  is  Spirit  never  becomes  corporeal,  never  is  recep- 
tive of  parts,  how  can  the  Word  Avith  propriety  be  said  to  become 
flesh,  or  God  to  become  man,  seeing  that  the  Word  is  also  Spirit  ?  "  * 

However,  the  shortcomings  of  the  Lombard  were  soon  brought 
to  light.  Robert  of  Melun,  and  Magister  Mauritius,  who  suc- 
ceeded Peter  in  the  See  of  Paris,  not  only  spoke  out  against  this, 
error,  but  against  other  flaws  in  the  teaching  of  the  Master  of  the 
"  Sentences."  Alexander  IIL  had  the  words  "Christ  is  not  some 
man,"  and  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is  nothing,"  discussed  in 
the  Council  of  Tours  (1163).  But  no  decision  was  come  to  upon 
the  point,  as  Werner  seems  to  imply,  though  it  was  argued  at 
great  length. f  Nor  was  a  decision  given  upon  it  for  some  time, 
though  Werner  again  gives  us  to  understand  the  reverse.  It  was 
not  till  the  year  1170  that  the  question  was  finally  settled.  The 
Pope  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  begging 
him  to  convoke  a  Synod  of  his  Suffragans,  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
condemn  the  Lombard's  proposition :  "  Christ,  inasmuch  as  man,  is 
nothing,"  and  to  command  all  the  Magistri  to  teach  that:  "As 
Christ  is  perfect  God,  so  is  He  perfect  and  true  man,  consisting  of 
soul  and  body."  J 

Though  the  Lombard  did  not  hold  the  condemned  doctrine 
himself,  still,  his  too  great  facility  in  admitting  unsound  propo- 


Schottenklosters  in  Wien,  Benedictus  Chelidonins  ein  sites  Mauuscinpt,  vier  Biicher  Sentenzen 
von  Bandinus,  von  dem  er  behauptete,  dass  der  Lombarde  ihn  ausgeschrieben.  B.  Pez  Liu»e- 
gen  (Tliesaur.  Anecdot.  noviss.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  XLV.  fi.)  bemerkte,  dass  in  einer  Molker  Handsclirit't 
der  Summe  Baudiu's  diese  ansdriicklich  als  Auszug  aus  der  Sunmie  des  Lombarden  bezeicliiiet 
werde.  Aiicb  piotestautische  Gelehrte:  Schiockb,  Neander,  theileu  diese  Ausicbt,  und  aner- 
keniieu  die  Piioritiit  des  Lombarden."     (Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  43.) 

*  "  Ciira  ergo  spiritus  sit  Dens,  nee  iiuquani,  quod  spiritus  est,  corporenm  fiat,  aut  partes  re- 
cipiat,  quouiodo  proprie  vel  Verbum  dicilur  caro  fieri  vel  Deus  liomo,  cum  Terbum  etlam  nunc 
sit  spiritus?" 

t  Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Gap.  IV.,  p.  355. 

X  "  Cbristuni  sicut  perfectuni  Deum  esse,  sic  et  perfectum  bominem,  ac  verum  hominem  ex 
anima  et  corpore  consistentem." 
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sitions,  without  guarding  the  reader  respecting  them,  opened  his 
conduct  justly  to  censure — if  not  to  that  condemnation  which  the 
Pope,  instigated  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  John  of  Cornwall 
{CornuUensis),  caused  the  bishops  to  issue  against  his  (supposed) 
teachings.* 

The  uncertainty  of  the  Lombard  with  regard  to  the  relations 
of  body,  soul,  and  Divinity,  led  him  into  a  further  statement, 
which  the  keen,  far-seeing  eye  of  the  Angelical  did  not  overlook. 
Just  as  Peter  let  pass  the  doctrine  that  the  flesh  of  Christ  was,  as 
it  were,  a  "garment,"  so  by  declaring  the  soul,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  to  be  a  "  person,"  he  taught  by  implication — as  the 
Angelical  saw  at  once — that  the  union  of  body  and  soul  is  merely 
an  accidental  union.  According  to  Werner,  there  were  many 
theologians  who  held  this  doctrine  in  the  twelfth  century.  Abe- 
lard — who  was  continually  getting  wrong — Hugh  of  S.  Victor's, 
Eobert  Pulleyn,  Peter  of  Poiters,  and  Eobert  of  Melun,  were 
amongst  the  number.  Abelard  said :  "  A  person  is  called  one  of 
its  own  nature,  as  it  were  ; "  Hugh  said :  "  For  the  soul,  in  the 
same  way  as  an  angel,  is  a  person  ;"  Eobert  of  Melun  maintained: 
"  That  the  marriage  of  the  soul  with  the  body  was  not  a  union  of 
parts,  but  of  difPi'rent  natures."  Of  course,  Avhen  such  teachings 
as  these  were  applied  to  the  position  of  our  Lord  in  the  Tomb, 
the  consequences  were  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Church.f 

But.  how  does  the  Angelical,  following  the  light  of  reason,  and 
the  tradition  of  the  Church,  treat  this  point? 

That  the  reader  may  see  clearly  how  he  handles  a  subject,  and 
how  difficulties  are  proposed,  solved,  and  explained  in  detail — 
since  the  article  is  a  short  one — it  shall  be  given  pretty  much  as 
it  stands. 

Article  II.  Whether  a  soul  separate  from  the  body  is  a  person  ?  X 
With  regard  to  the  second  point  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding : — 

"■  The  whole  of  this  questiou  is  well  treated  by  Hefele.  Concilienc/eschichte  Fiinfter  Band.  Zweite 
AM.,  p.  545-547. 

t  "  Uebrigens  hatte  die  Ansicht  des  Lorabarden  im  zwolften  Jahrhunderte  viele  Vertreter; 
Abalard:  Expositio  symboli  Aposlolici.  Hugo  vou  St.  Victor:  Summ.  Sent.,  Tract.  J.,  Cap.  XV. ; 
Sacrament.  Lib.  IT.,  P.  I.,  Cap.  IX.—XL;  De  Anima,  II.,  Cap.  VII.  Robert  Pulleyn:  Sent.  II., 
Cap.  X.  Peter  vou  Poitiers:  Sent.  IV..  Cap.  XX,II.  Robert  von  Melun  bekannteu  sich  zu  ihr. 
Letzterer  sagt :  Compositio  ilia  (animce  inim  corpore)  non  fuit  partmm,  sed  unio  qucedam  natiiraiiim 
diversarum.  Hugo  vou  St.  Victor:  Eat  namque  anima,  persona  siciit  Angelits.  Abalard:  Persona 
quasi  per  se  una  dicitur.  Wir  werdeu  spater  sehen,  was  Tliomas  gegen  alle  diese  Auffassungs- 
weisen  zu  erinnern  hat.  Hier  nur  noch  sein  Urtheil  iiber  eins  christologische  Gousequenz  der- 
selbeu.  Hugo  vou  St.  Victor  glaubte  sich  zufolge  seiner  Identificirung  von  Seele  iind  Person 
berechtiget,  zu  sagen.  dass  Christiis  auch  wahrend  der  Tage  zwischen  Verscheidenund  Aufers- 
teluiug  Jlensch  geweseu  sei:  Sacram.  II.,  P.  I.,  Cap.  XL,  und  zwar  aus  deniselbeu  Grunde,  au3 
welchem  alle  abgeschiedeuen  Seelen  nach  seiner  Ansicht  fortdauern,  Menschen  zu  sein." 
(Werner,  Vol.  L,  Cap.  IV., p.  355.) 

t  "  Articulus  II.  Utrnm  anima  separata  sit  persona.  Ad  secundum  sic  proceditur.  1.  Vide- 
tur  quod  auima  separata  sit  persoua.  Persona  euim.  secundum  Boetiura  (Loco  Cioato),  est 
ratioualis  naturce  individua  substantia.    Sed  hoc  convenit  aninue  separatte.     Ergo  est  persona. 

2.  Prjeterea,  propter  quod  uuumquodque  tale,  et  illud  magis.     Sed  homo  dicitur  persona  propter 
animani :  uude  quae  carent  anima,  non   dicuntur  persouiB.     Ergo  anima  separata  est  persona. 

3.  Prsetei'ea,  conceditur  quod  auima  rationalis  est  hoc   aliquld.      Sed  hoc  aliquid  in   uatura 
ratiouali  est  persona.    Ergo  anima  separata  est  persoua."    (Dist.  V.,  Quaest.  III.,  Art.  II.,  p.  13.) 
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1.  It  seems  that  a  separate  soul  is  a  person.  For  a  person, 
according  to  Boethius,  is  "  an  individual  substance  of  a  rational 
nature."  But  this  stands  good  of  a  separate  soul.  Therefore,  it 
is  a  person. 

2.  Moreover,  "propter  quod  unumquodqtie  tale,  et  illud  magisJ" 
But  a  man  is  called  a  person,  on  account  of  his  soul ;  and  hence, 
those  things  that  have  no  souls  are  not  called  persons.  Therefore, 
&c. 

3.  Moreover,  it  is  admitted  that  the  rational  soul  is  "  this  some- 
thing." But  "  this  something,"  in  a  rational  nature,  is  a  person. 
Therefore,  a  separate  soul  is  a  person. 

4.  Moreover,  an  angel  and  a  separate  soul  do  not  seem  to  differ 
except  on  this  account:  that  the  soul  has  the  capability  of  being 
united.*  But  this  capability  does  not  do  away  with  the  notion  of 
a  person.  Therefore,  since  an  angel  is  a  person,  a  soul  apart  from 
the  body  is  also  a  person.  Proof  of  the  middle.  That  Avhich  can 
be  done  by  Divine  power,  does  not  produce  any  real  change  in  the 
thing  itself,  so  that  because  God  can  assume  a  certain  man,  as 
Peter,  the  personality  of  Peter  is  not  in  consequence  destroyed. 
But  a  soul  cannot  be  united  to  a  body,  except  by  the  Eesurrection, 
which  will  not  be  brought  ahout  by  nature,  but  will  be  effected 
by  Divine  power  alone.  Therefore,  the  soul,  on  account  of  its 
capability  of  being  united,  does  not  lose  its  condition  of  being  a 
person. 

5.  Moreover,  the  mere  fa,ct  that  a  thing  can  be  united  to  «ome- 
thing  more  noble,  destroys  the  condition  of  personality ;  other- 
wise, the  Word  would  not  have  been  a  person  from  eternity.  But 
the  "  capability "  which  belongs  to  a  separate  soul,  is  not  with 
respect  to  something  more  worthy, — but  on  the  contrary,  to  some- 
thing less  worthy.  .  Therefore,  on  this  account,  the  soul  does  not 
lose  the  condition  of  a  person. f 

But  against  this  I  urge,  no  form  is  a  person;  but  the  soul  is  a 
form ;  therefore,  it  is  not  a  person.  Moreover,  a  person  has  the 
condition  of  wholeness  and  completeness.  But  the  soul  is  a  part ; 
therefore,  the  soul  has  not  the  condition  of  a  person. 

Solution?". — I  answer  by  saying,  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
concerning  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  was  twofold. 


*  "  4.  Prseterea,  angelus  et  anima  separata  non  vldetur  differre  nisi  per  hoc  quod  anima  est 
unibilis.  vSed  uuibilitas  nou  impedit  ratiouem  persona.  Ergo  cuin  Angelus  sit  persona,  etiam 
annua  separata  erit  persona.  Probatio  niedije.  Id  quod  potest  fieri  per  divinani  virtutem,  non 
ininiutat  aliquid  de  ratione  rei;  sicut  quod  Deus  possit  assuniere  aliquem  homiuem,  ut  Petrum, 
nou  aufert  Petro  lationem  personalitatis.  Sed  auinia  separata  nou  potest  uniri  corpori  nisi  per 
resui-rectioiieui,  qupe  non  erit  uatnralis,  sed  per  divinaui  virtutem  tautum.  Ergo  auima  prop- 
ter uuibilitatem  rationera,  personoe  non  amittit."     {Lmco  Citato.) 

t  ''S.  Prseterea,  sola  uuibilitas  qua  aliquid  potest  uniri  uobiliori,  tollit  ratiouem  personie ; 
alias  V^erbnm  nou  liaberet  ab  Kterno  ratiouem  persouse.  Sed  uuibilitas  qua?  est  in  auima  sepa- 
rata, nou  est  respectu  aliciijus  diguioris,  imrao  miiuis  uobilis.  Ergo  propter  boc  nou  perdit 
ratiouem  persona;.  Sed  contra,  nulla  forma  est  persoua.  Sed  auima  est  f(ftina.  Ergo  nou  est 
persona.  Prieter<;a,  persona  liabet  ratiouem  eompleti  et  totius.  Sed  anima  est  pars.  Ergo 
auima  nou  liabet  ratiouem  persouae."    (Ibid.) 
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One  was  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body,  as  one  complete 
being  to  another  complete  being ;  that  it  was  in  the  body  like  a 
sailor  in  a  ship.  Hence,  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa  says,*  Plato  main- 
tained that  man  is  not  something  made  up  of  body  and  soul,  but 
that  he  is  a  soul  invested  with  a  body:  and  according  to  this,  the 
entire  personality  of  a  man  would  consist  in  the  soul,  so  that  a 
.separate  soul  might  be  truly  called  a  man,  as  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 
says;t  and,  according  to  this  opinion,  what  the  Magister  [the 
Lombard]  says  is  true,  that  the  soul  is  a  person  when  separate. 
But  his  view  cannot  stand:  because,  the  body  would  thus  belong 
to  the  soul  accidentally.  Hence,  this  word  "  man,"  which  signi- 
fies soul  and  body,  would  not  signify  one^^er  se,  hwtpe?'  accidens  ; 
and  therefore,  would  not  be  in  the  genus  of  substance.^ 

The  other  opinion  is  that  of  Aristotle,§  which  is  followed  by  all 
the  moderns,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  the  body  as  form  to  mat- 
ter :  hence,  the  soul  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  is  not  a  special 
nature  of  itself;  and  because  tlie  characteristics  of  a  part  are  con- 
trary to  those,  of  a  person,  as  has  been  said ;  therefore,  a  separate 
soul  cannot  be  called  a  person :  because,  although  it  is  not  actually 
a  part,  still  it  has  the  nature  of  a  part.|| 

To  the  first,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  a  separate  soul,  properly 
speaking,  is  not  the  substance  of  any  nature,  but  a  part  of  a  nature. 

To  the  second,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  not  alone  on  account  of  his 
soul  is  a  man  a  person,  but  on  account  of  the  soul,  and  the  body, 
since  Jie  is  composed  of  both. 

To  the  third,  it  is  to  be  said  that,  the  rational  soul  is  called  "  this 
something"  in  the  way  in  which  any  subsisting  being  is  "this 
something,"  even  if  it  have  the  nature  of  apart;  but  for  a  person, 
something  beyond  this  is  required,  viz.,  that  it  be  whole  and 
complete. 

To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  union  of  a  sepa- 
rate soul  with  the  body  cannot  be  accomplished  except  by  super- 

*  Lib .  de  Horn. ,   Cap.  T. 

t  Book  II.,  The  Saa-aments,  Part  II.,  Chap.  XI. 

t  "  Soliitio.  Respoudeo  (liceiidum,  quod  de  unione  aiiimsB  ad  corpus  apiid  autiquos  duplex 
fuit  opinio.  Una  quod  auima  uuitiir  oorpoii  sicat  ens  coinpletuin  euti  completo,  ut  esset  in  cor 
pore  sicut  nauta  lu  uavi ;  uude  sicut  dicit  Gmgoriaa  tlyasnuns  {Lib.  de  Homine,  Cap.  I.)  yinto 
posuit  quod  homo  nou  est  aliquid  coustitiitutn  ex  corpore  et  anima,  sed  est  auima  corpore  in- 
duta:  et  secnudum  hoc  tota  persoualltas  houiiuis  cousisteret  iu  aninia,  adeo  quod  auima  sepa- 
rata posset  dici  homo  vere,  ut  dicit  Hugo  de  S.  Victore  (Lib.  II.  de  Saci-am.,  Part  II.,  Cap.  IT.) : 
et  secuudum  hauc  opinionem  esset  verum  quod  JIaj;ister  dicit,  quod  auima  est  persona  quaudo 
est  separata.  Sed  hiec  opinio  nou  potest  stare  ;  quia  sic  corpus  auimaj  accidentaliter  adveuiret : 
unde  lioc  nomen  homo,  de  cn.ius  intellectu  est  auima  et  corpus,  uou  slguiflcaret  unum  per  se, 
Bed  per  accidens  ;  et  ita  uou  esset  iu  genere  substautisB."     (Ibid.) 

i  II.  De  Anima,  Cap.  XI. 

II  ■'  Alia  est  opiuio  Aristotelis  (2  De  Anima,  Cap.  XI.),  quam  omnes  modern!  sequuutur,  quod 
auima  uuitur  corpori  sicut  forma  materise :  unde  auima  est  pars  humanie  naturse.  et  tion  uatnra 
qu»dam  perse:  et  quia  ratio  partis  contrariatur  ratioui  persouje,  ut  dictum  est,  ideo  anima 
separata  uou  potest  dici  persona:  quia  qiiam vis  separata  uou  sit  pars  actu,  tameu  habet  ua- 
turam  ut  sit  pars.  Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  anima  separata,  proprie  loquendo,  uou  est 
substantia  alicu,jus  naturas,  sed  est  pars  uaturse.  Ad  secundum  dicendum,  quod  uon  tautum  ab 
auima  habet  holno  quod  sit  persona,  sed  ex  ea  et  corpore  ;  cum  ex  utrisque  subsistat.  Ad  ter- 
tiuni  diceuduni.quofl  anima  rationalis  dioitur  hoc  aliquid  j)er  modum  quo  esse  subsistens  est  hoc 
aliquid,  etiani  si  liabeat  naturain  partis;  sed  ad  rationem  persou®  exigitur  ulterius  quod  sit 
totum  et  completum,"     (Ibid.) 
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natural  power,  still,  there  is  within  it  a  natural  aptitude  for  this 
union ;  and  that  the  union  cannot  be  accomplished  by  natural 
power,  proceeds  from  the  defect  of  the  body,  not  from  the  defect 
of  the  so\il. 

To  the  fifth  it  is  to  be  said  that,  although  the  soul  be  of  gi-eater 
dignity  than  the  body,  still,  it  is  united  to  the. body  as  part  of  the 
whole  man,  which,  in  a  way,  is  more  dignified  than  the  soul,  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  complete.* 

The  prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commentary  on  the 
*' Sentences,"  begins  with  the  words:  "He  sent  His  word  and 
healed  them,  and  delivered  them  from  their  destruction."f  The 
sin  of  Adam  produced  two  results,  death  and  sickness :  |  death, 
on  account  of  the  separation  from  the  principle  of  life;  sickness, 
on  account  of  want  of  grace,  which  is  the  health  of  man.  A 
remedy  was  necessary — a  remedy  so  efficacious  that  all  might  be 
saved  by  it.  From  this  universal  remedy,  other  particular  remedies 
proceed,  and  these  are  the  Sacraments  in  which  the  Divine  power, 
under  cover  of  visible  things,  all  the  more  secretly  works  our  cure. 
In  the  above  psalm-words,  three  things  are  touched  upon — the 
making  of  the  remedy;  the  cure  from  sickness;  and  liberation 
from  death.  And  these  words  indicate  the  matter  of  the  fourth 
book,  because  in  it,  the  Sacraments,  the  resurrection,  and  the  glory 
of  the  risen  are  expounded.  It  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  third 
book,  because,  in  the  third  book,  the  mission  of  the  Word  in  the  flesh 
was  treated  of;  whilst  in  this  book,  the  effects  of  the  Incarnatiop  are 
the  subject  of  consideration.  So  the  fourth  book  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  third,  that  the  second  does  to  the  first.  It  is,  more- 
over, divided  into  two  parts — the  first,  dwells  on  the  Sacraments; 
the  second,  on  the  resurrection,  and  on  the  glory  of  the  risen. §     The 

*  "  Ad  quartuni  diceudnm'  quod  quamvis  unio  aniniiB  separatiB  ad  carnem  non  possit  fieri 
nisi  per  virtiitein  superiiatiiialeiii,  tanien  iu  ea  est  iiatiiialib  aptitiido  ad  lioc:  et  quod  non  po- 
test unlo  compleri  per  viituteni  naturalem,  est  ex  defectu  corporis  non  ex  defectu  aniniie.  Ad 
quiutuni  diceudum,  quod  quamvis  aniiua  sit  disnior  corpore,  tamen  uuitur  ei  ut  pars  totius 
houiiuis,  quod  quudammodo  est  dignius  auiiua,  inquautuiu  est  completius."     (Loco  Citato.) 

t  Psalm  CVI.,  20. 

t  '' Misit  verbum  suum,  et  sanavit  eos,  et  eripuit  eos  de  interitionibus  eorum.  Psal.  CVI.,  20.  Ex. 
peccato  priuii  liouiinis  liuiuauum  genus  duo  incurrerat,  scilicet  mortem,  et  iufirmitatem.  Mor- 
tem propter  separatiouem  a  vitse  principio,  de  q\io  in  Psalm  XXXV.,  10,  dicitur :  Apud  te  est  fans 
vittje  ;  et  qui  separatur  ab  hoc  principio,  de  necessitate  moritur;  et  hoc  factum  est  per  primum 
hominem.  Uude  dicitur  Rom.  V.,  12:  Per  unum  Iwminem  peccatum  in  mundum  intravit,  et  per  pecca- 
turn  mors.  Iniirmitatem  vero  propter  destitutionem  grati*.  qufe  est  hoiniuis  sanitas,  qua}  peti- 
tur  Hierom.  XVII.,  14:  Sana  me  Doinine,  et  sanabur ;  et  ideo  in  Psalm  VI.,  3,  dicitur :  Miserere  7)iei 
Domiiie,  quoniaminflrmus  sum.  Ad  hoc  autem  sufBcieiis  reuiedium  haberi  non  poterat,  nisi  ex 
Verbo  Dei,  quod  est  tons  sapientiiB  in  excelsis,  Eccli.  I.,  et  per  consequens  vitse  :  quia  sapientia 
yitara  tribuit  possessori,  Eccli.  VII. ;  uude  dicitur  Joan.  V.,  21  :  Sicut  Pater  suscitat  mortuos  et 
vivificat :  sie  FiUiis  quos  vult,  vivijicat.  Ipsum  etiam  est  virtus  Dei,  quo  omnia  portantur;  Hebr. 
I.,  3:  Portans  omnia  verbo  virtutis  Slice ;  et  ideo  est  efficax  ad  inflrmitatem  tolleudam.  Unde  iu 
Psalm  XXX II.,  6,  dicitur :  Verbo  Domini  cceli  flrmati  sunt;  et  Sap.  XVI.,  12:  Neque  herba  neque 
malagma  sanavit  eos,  sed  sermo  tuiis,  Doinine,  qui  sanat  omnia.  Sed  quia  vivus  est  sermo  Dei  et  ejflcax, 
et  penetrabilior  omni  gladio  ancipiti,  nt  dicitur  Heb.  IV.,  12,  necessarimn  fuit  ad  hoc  quod  nobis 
mediciua  tarn  violeuta  proficeret,  quod  eo  carnis  nostrae  inttrmitas  ad,jiiugeretur,  ut  nobis  magis 
congrueret,  Heb.  XI.,  17 :  Debuitper  omnia  fratribus  assimilari,  ut  misericors  fieret.  Et  propter  hoc, 
Verbum  caro  factum  est,  et  habitavit  in  nobis :  Joan.  I.,  14,"  etc.  {Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Comment, 
in  Quartum  Librum  Sententiarum,  p.  I.) 

§  See  how,  at  this  early  date  in  his  career,  the  Angelical  understands,  and  strikes  at  the 
heresy  of  Aviceuna  and  the  Arabians.  The  difficulty  is  whetlier  tlie  soul  can  understand,  when 
separated  from  the  body.    "Diceudum,"   says  the  Angelical,   "  quod  poneutibus  iutellectuui  a 
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first  part  treats  of  the  Sacraments,  in  general,  and  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Ncav  Law  in  particular.  Having 
touched,  in  general,  on  the  requisites  of  Saci'aments — the  Sacra- 
ments, in  detail,  are  then  enlarged  upon.  First,  of  those  generally- 
necessary.  Baptism :  Whether  the  definition  given  be  a  good 
one ;  *  whether  the  character  is  in  the  soul ;  whether  this  Sacrament 
takes  away  actual  sin  ;f  whether  Christ,  as  man,  had  power  to  forgive 
sins ;  |  whether  Baptism  can  be  repeated.§  Confirmation  :  which 
consists  of  three  questions,  and  one  distinction :  Is  Confirmation  a 
Sacrament?  does  it  impress  a  character  ?  can  one  not  ordained  con- 
firm ?  The  Eucharist :  which  occupies  six  distinctions,  twelve  ques- 
tions, and  many  articles.  Penance,||  Confirmation,^  Orders,**  and 
Matrimony  follow  in  their  turn.f  f  The  second  portion  ©f  the  work 
treats  on  the  future  resurrection,;];  J  and  the  final  reward.§§ 

This  fourth  book  is  full  of  interesting  questions  about  the 
methods  of  Salvation.  Here,  the  Angelical  manifests  his  firm 
grasp  of  Catholic  theology ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  deeply 
studied  the  splendid  work  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on  the  Sacra- 
ments. Here,  again,  he  shows  that  clear  logical  vision  of  truth, 
which  made  him  not  "  jurare  in  verba  magistri,"  and  rendered 
him  capable  of  stating  his  opinion,  and  holding  his  own.  Nor 
did  he  either  implicitly  follow  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  but  kept  to 
his  own  straight  course,  guided  by  those  master-lights  that  God 
had  given  him  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  there 
were  many  opinions  as  to  whether  there  could  have  been  Sacra- 
ments in  "the  primitive  condition  of  our  nature.|||     Alexander  of 

potentlis  sensitivis  differre,  uecesse  est  ponere  iutellectus  substaiitiam  incorruptibilem  esse,  eo 
quod  uecesse  est  eum  iimuateiialeiii  poueie,  nee  a  materia  secniiduni  esse  depeudeutem.  Om- 
ueiii  auteiu  liujusiuodi  substautiaia  oportet  iucomiptibilem  esse ;  quia  materia,  iu  quantum 
potest  esse  subjectuin  privatiouis  et  fornife,  est  corruptiouis  causa  iu  rebus  materialibus.  .  . 
.  .  .  Quidam  vero  liuuc  iiitellectum  corruptibilem  dixeruut  nou  esse  partem  anima)  bumause, 
sed  esse  aliqaau)  siibstautiam  imiuluo  a  corpore  separatam :  auimam  vero  huiuaiiam  iiou  dici 
iutellectivam  iiisi  secundum  quanidam  participatiouem  iutellectualitatls  ex  refulseutia  iutel- 
lectus separati  super  ipsam;  uude  destructo  corpore  auima  ]iumaua  uec  remauebat,  uec  ali- 

quid  iutellisere  poterat "      But  Aristotle  says,  iu  12  Metapli.  (tfa;«.  X/X.)  ;••  Quod 

auiiiia  est  talis  dispositiouis.  ut  scilicet  possit  separari  nou  tota,  sed  iutellectus.  Ex  quo  patet 
quod  iutellectum,  qui  est  pars  auimiE,  pouit  a  corpore  separari  ;  et  ideo  oportet  auimam  iutel- 
lectivam, qute  est  auima  liumaua,  post  corpus  reuiauere,  sicut  tides  iwuit:  et  per  cousequens 
uecesse  est  quod  iutelligat,  cuui  iutelligere  sit  ejus  propria  operatio."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera, 
Dist.  L.,  QucEst.  I.,  Art.  I.,  p.  124) 

*  IV.  Dlst.  III.,  Qutest.  I.  t  I>ist.  IV. 

i  DUt.  V.  §  Disi.  VI. 

II  Dial.  XlV.-XXn.  TT  DUt.  XXIII. 

**  Dist.  XXIV.,  XXV.  It  Dist.  XXVI.-XLII. 

tt  Dist.  XLIIL,  XLIV.  ?§  IHst.  XLV.-L. 

nil  The  cause  of  the  institution  of  tlie  Sacraments  is  given  well  by  the  Lombard,  and  quite  in 
his  own  style  :  "  Triplici  autem  de  causa  sacrauieuta  iustitutia  sunt:  propter  liumiliatiouem, 
eruditionem,  exercitatiouem.  Propter  humiliatiouem  quidem,  ut  duni  liomo  iu  seiisibilibus 
rebus,  quse  uatura  infra  ipsum  sunt,  ex  pi-a;cepto  creatoris  se  reverendo  subjicit,  ex  lioc  liumili- 
tate  et  obedieutia  Deo  niagis  placeat,  et  ut  apud  eum  uiereatur,  cujus  imperio  salutem  qurerit 
iu  inferioribus  se,  etsi  non  ab  illis,  sed  per  ilia  a  Deo.  Propter  eruditionem  etiam  iustituta  sunt, 
at  per  id  quod  foris  in  specie  visibili  ceruitur,  ad  invisibilem  virtuteni,  qua;  intus  est,  coguosceu- 
dam  mens  erudiatur.  Homo  euim  qui  antepeccatum  sine  medio  Deuui  videbat,  per  peccatuiu  a 
Deo  liabuit  ut  uequaquam  diviua  queat  capere,  nisi  humanis  exercitatus.  Propter  exercita- 
lionera  similiter  instituta  sunt:  quia  cum  homo  otiosus  esse  non  possit,  proponitur  ei  utiliset 
salubris  exercitatio  in  sacranientis,  qua  variam  et  uoxiam  declinet  occupationem,  nou  euim 
lacile  capitur  a  tentatore  qui  bono  vacat  exercitio.  Unde  Hierouymns  (in  Epist.  ad  Rustic.)  mo- 
net:  Semper  aliquid  boni  operis  facito,  ut  te  oceupatum  diabolus  iuveniat."  (Tom.  VII.,  Dist. 
I.    De  causa  instUutionis  sacramaUorwin,  p.  453.) 
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Hales,  as  has  been  seen,  argued  for  the  affirmative.  The  Lombard, 
on  his  own  principles,  had  to  deny  it ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  knowledge  of  our  first  parents  came  from  Divine 
illumination,  S.  Thomas  agreed  with  him.  But  there  is  another 
question,  on  which  the  Saint  quite  parted  company  with  him; 
and  this  was  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law.  He  also  disagrees,  on  this  subject,  with  Hugh  of  S. 
Victor's.  He  joins  issue  with  the  Lombard,  for  making  too  little 
of  them  ;  and  with  Hugh,  for  exalting  them  too  much.* 

The  Angelical  explains  his  meaning  thus  :  with  regard  to  the 
"  opus  operaium  "  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  there  are  two 
opinions.  One  maintains  that  the  opus  operahim  was  a  sign  of 
the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  of  the  passion  of  Christ, 
in  which  their  efficacy  lies,  and  that,  indirectly,  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Old  Law  justified,  through  the  Sacraments  of  the  New,  to 
which  the  opus  operatum  referred,  whilst  our  Sacraments  justify 
directly  and  immediately,  because  they  are  instituted  for  that  end. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  f 

But  this  opinion  does  not  appear,  says  the  Angelical,  to  tally 
with  the  dicta  of  the  saints,  who  said,  that  the  Law  was  the 
occasion  of  death,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  token  of  sin,  and  did  not 
confer  assisting  grace.J  And  besides,  if  this  were  so,  there  would 
not  be  any,  or  if  any,  a  very  slight  pre-eminence  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  over  those  of  the  Old.  And  therefore, 
others  say,  and  with  greater  truth,  that  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Old  Law — that  is,  the  optus  operatum  in  them — by  no  means  con- 
ferred grace,  with  the  exception  of  Circumcision,  which  will  be 
spoken  of  later. 

If  the  Angelical  did  not  agree  with  Hugh,  on  the  opus  operatum; 
he  did  not  hold  with  the  Lombard,  on  the  opus  operans. 

On  this,  says  the  Saint,  there  are  two  opinions.  Some  have 
said  that  the  use  itself  of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  was  not 
meritorious,  even  if  accompanied  by  faith  and  charity:    and  this 

*  Here  are  two  argiiments  used  by  the  Angelical  to  prove  tliat  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old 
Law  did  not  confer  grace.  To  those  who  afiBrm  they  did  confer  grace,  he  replies  :— "  Sed  contra, 
Hei)r.  X.,4:  Tmpossibile  est  sanguine  hircorum  et  taurorum  auferri peccata.  Sed  gratia  toUit  pecca- 
tum.  Ergo  antiqua  saeranienta  gratiani  nou  conferebaut.  Proeterea,  per  gratiam  est  vita 
aninioe.  Sed  de  prajceptis  veterura  sacrainentorum  dicitnr,  Ezech.  XX.,  25:  Dedi  eisprxcepta  non 
bona,  et  judicia  in  quibus  non  vivent.  Ergo  gratiam  non  conferebaut."  (Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  V., 
p.  465.) 

t  "  Omnia  enim  ilia  snperioris  temporis  sacramenta,  sive  sub  naturali  lege,  sive  sub  scripta  ; 
signa  qut-edam  fuerunt  et  flgurse  eoruni  qnaj  nunc  sub  gratia  exhibita  sunt  sacramentorum.  Et 
ideo  effectum  spiritualem  quern  suo  tempore  operabantur,  posita  pro  istis;  ilia  virtute  et  sanc- 
tificatioue  operabantur,  qnam  sumpsernnt  ab  istis."  (vid.  Patrol.,  Tom.  CLXXVI. ;  Hugo  de  S. 
Victore,  De  Sacramentis,  Pars.  XL,  De  Naturali,  Lege,  Cap.  I.,  p.  3i3.)  Again:  "  Passio  nanique 
Salvatoris,  quae  primo  loco  sacramenta  gratise  ad  etfectum  salutis  sanctiticat,  mediantibus  istis 
etiam  ilia  prioris  tt-mporis  sacramenta  sanctificabat,  ut  eadem  salus  esset,  et  his  qui  recta  fide 
signa  futnrorum  in  illis  venerati  sunt,  et  his  qui  effectum  salutis  in  istis  percipiunt."  {Ibid., 
Cap.  11. ,  De  Prima  differentia proecedentium  et  subsequentium  sacrainentorum.) 

t  "  Sed  hiBc  opinio  non  videtur  convenire  dictis  sanctorum:  dicnut  enim,  quod  lex  erat 
occasio  mortis,  inquantum  ostendebat  peccatum,  et  gratiam  ad,jutricem  non  couferebat." 
{Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  L,  Art.  V.,  <iu<xstiunc.  ILL,  p.  466.) 
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is  what  the  Master  seems  to  say  in  the  text.  But  it  seems  absurd 
that  the  use  which  the  holy  fathers  made  of  these  Sacraments, 
was  not  acceptable  to  God,  and  that  a  work  of  virtue  can  be  with- 
out merit.  And  so  it  is  commonly  held  that  their  use,  if  associ- 
ated with  charity,  is  meritorious.* 

The  Lombard  held  the  opinion  that,  under  the  Law,  a  child, 
who  died  before  his  eight  days  were  accomplished,  and  had  not 
been  circumcised,  would  lose  eternal  happiness ;  and  that  it  was 
allowable  in  case  of  danger,  to  anticipate  the  circumcision. 

Both  these  opinions  were  rejected  by  S.  Thomas.  He  answers 
thus :  Some  say  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  anticipating  the 
day,  for  in  case  of  death,  children  had  the  advantage  of  the  same 
means  of  Salvation  that  existed  before  Circumcision  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's.  And  as 
to  the  practice  of  anticipating  the  day,  the  Saint  proves,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  and  to  the  Gloss  on 
Proverbs  IV.,  that  such  an  idea  had  never  been  entertained. 

Several  questions  with  regard  to  Circumcision,  its  object,  and 
its  effects,  are  also  treated  by  the  Angelical,  in  which  he  lucidly 
advances  various  opinions,  and  gives  reasons  for  his  own ;  show- 
ing where  the  Lombard  states  views  which  are  not  in  keeping 
with  sound  logic,  or  tradition. 

One  of  the  greatest  slips  made  by  the  Lombard,  and  of  which 
Hugh  is  also  guilty,  is  when  he  says:  "Those  who  are  excom- 
municated, or  are  manifestly  stained  with  heresy,  are  not  able,  it 
seems,  to  consecrate,  although  they  are  priests.  .  .  ."  And 
after  giving  a  quotation,  as  from  S.  Augustine — which  is  to  be 
found  in  none  of  his  works — he  continues:  "From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  a  heretic,  cut  off  from  the  Catholic  faith,  cannot  con- 
secrate." f 

To  this,  S.  Thomas  says  distinctly:  "  On  the  contrary,  a  priest 
has  the  power  of  consecrating,  from  the  character  he  possesses. 
But  the  character  remains  in  a  heretic,  schismatic,  and  an  excom- 
municated person:  therefore,  they  can  consecrate;  moreover, 
the  '  quality  '  of  a  person  is  only  required  in  an  act  proper  to  the 
person.  But  consecration  is  not  a  personal  act  of  the  priest  him- 
self.    Therefore,  it  is  not  impeded  by  his  personal  condition."  J 

*  These  are  the  Lombard's  words: — "Qua;  enim  slgniflcandi  gratia  tantuni  instituta  sunt, 
sohim  sigiia  sunt,  et  nou  sacrainenta  :  sicut  fuerunt  sacriticia  carualia,  et  observantiaj  coeremo- 
iiiales  veteris  legis,  quoe  nunqnani  poterant.justos  facere  offerentes."  {Dist.  I.,  Lib.  IV., p.  453.) 
On  this S.  Thomas  says: — "Aliqiiitamen  excusaut  Masistrum,  dioentes,  quod  ipse  iutellexerit 
ipsa  opera  operata  non  justificare  quaiitunicuiiique  in  caritate  fiereut,  quamvis  ipsa  operatic 
ex  cavitate  facta  possit  esse  nieritoria  in  eo  qui  est  in  statu  mereudi.  (Dist.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Quces- 
tiuncula  III.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  i66.)  "  Quidani  enim  dixeruiit,  quod  usus  ipse  nou  erit  meritorius, 
etiamsi  in  fide  et  eaitate  fiereut :  et  hoc  videtnr  Magister  in  littera  dicere.  Sed  hoc  videtur 
absurdiini.  quod  labores  sanctorum  patrum  in  linjiismodl  sacramentis  Deo  accepti  non  fuerint, 
et  qnod  opus  virtutis  possit  esse  non  meritorium."  (IHst.  I.,  Qucest.  I.,  Art.  V.,  Qucestiwnc.  III., 
Solutio  II.,  p.  466.) 

t  IV.  Dist.  XII.,  Qiuzst.  I.,  Art.  I.,  Qucestiuncula  III.,  Vol.   VII.,  p.  670. 

t  "  Ex  his  colligitur  quod  hsereticus  a  catholica  fide  priBcisus  nequeat  hoc  sacramentum 
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In  the  same  manner,  the  Angelical  steers  his  independent 
course  through  other  false  doctrines  of  the  Lombard :  upon  the 
power  of  simoniacal  bishops  with  regard  to  ordinations,  with  re- 
gard to  the  conditions  of  bigamy,  and  other  questions  relating 
to  marriage. 

This  treatment  of  the  Commentar}'-  may  be  becomingly  con- 
cluded by  giving  his  views  on  a  question  of  special  interest  in 
this  country — that  of  heresy.* 

He  says  that  heresy  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  choice,  accord- 
ing to  S.  Isidore  f — hence,  things  divisible  are  called  heretical. 
And  because,  by  choosing,  a  division  is  made  of  one  from  another, 
choice  is  cnWed  pro-hceres is,  as  is  evident  from  Aristotle's  Meta- 
physics. Now,  division  results  from  a  part  receding  from  the 
whole.  But  the  first  assembly  amongst  men  was  based  on  knowl- 
edge from  which  all  others  arise ;  hence,  heresy  consists  in  an  in- 
dividual opinion,  which  differs  from  the  common  opinion.  Hence, 
some  philosophers,  who  held  certain  positions,  opposed  to  the 
common  opinion  of  others,  established  sects,  or  heresies,  proper 
to  themselves.  And,  as  he  only  is  called  irascible  who  is  easily 
angry,  so,  no  one  is  called  a  heretic,  unless  he  has  an  unmoved 
stability  in  his  own  opinion.  Wherefore,  also,  the  word  heresy, 
in  as  far  as  it  signifies  choice,  is  applicable  to  him ;  because  what 
is  done  by  choice,  proceeds,  as  it  were,  from  a  confirmed  habit. 
The  word  heresy  is  applicable  to  him  also  in  its  Latin  signification 
of  adhering ;  because  he  adheres  pertinaciously  to  his  opinion ; 
and  because  the  congregation  of  the  mystical  body  is  constituted, 
primarily,  by  the  unity  of  the  true  faith ;  hence,  he  is  a  heretic, 
according  to  us,  who  departs  from  the  common  faith,  and  pertina- 
ciously adheres,  through  choice,  to  the  contrary  opinion. 

What  sort  of  sin  is  heresy  ?     A  thing  is  called  evil,  because  it  is 


conficere,  quia  saucti  Angeli,  qui  hu.jus  raysterii  celebratioui  assistunt,  tunc  non  adsunt  quando 
basieticus  et  siinouiacus  hoc  niysterium  teiueraiie  celebrare  praesuiuit.  Nou  eiiim  dubitaii  licet 
ubi  corporis  doiiiiuici  et  sauguiais  luysteria  geruutur,  supevnoriim  civium  adesse  couveiitus. 
lu  hujiis  aiitein  mysterii  expletioue  siciit  formaui  servari,  ita  ordiuem  liaberi,  scilicet  ut  sit 
saceidos,  et  iuteiitiouem  adhiberi,  oportet,  ut  illud  facere  iiiteudat.  Si  nou  credit  de  illo  mys- 
terio,  sicut  Veritas  liabet,  uumquid  potest  iuteudere  illud  couticere?  Kt  si  uou  inteudit,  uum- 
quid  eouficit?  Aliqul  dicuut,  etiam  uon  recte  de  illo  inj'sterio  seutieuteiu  posse  iuteudere,  uou 
quideui  illud  couticere,  quod  jam  esset  recte  credere  ;  sed  id  agere  quod  geritur  ab  aliis  dum 
couficitur,  et  sic  adliibetur  iuteutio;  et  si  iutentio  dicatur  deesse  couflcieudi  illud  luysteriura, 
taiuan  ex  quo  iuteudit  ea  dicere  et  agere  quce  ab  aliis  geruutur  impletur  mysteriuui."  (Tom. 
ril.    Pars  Altera,  Distinct.  XIII.,  Lomb.) 

*  "  Nomen  hceresis  grijecum  est,  et  electiouem  importat  secundum  Isidorum  (Lib.  8  Etymolo- 
giarum,  Cap.  III.);  unde  et  hseretica  divisiva  dicuntur.  Et  quia  in  electione  fitdivisio  uuius  ab 
altero,  f lectio  pro-hceresis  dicitur,  ut  patet  9  Metaphys.  (text  X.).  Divisio  autem  coutiugit  alicui 
parti  per  recessum  a  toto.  Prima  autem  cougregatio,  qute  est  in  homiuibus,  est  per  viam  cog- 
nitionis,  quia  ex  liac  omnes  aliae  oriuntur ;  nude  et  hasresis  couaistit  iu  singulari  opiuione  praiter 
commuueni  oyiuiouem  .  .  .  neque  liiereticus  nominatnr  nisi  qui  in  singulari  opiuioue  fir- 
mam  habet  stabilitatem,  uude  etiam  competit  ei  uomeu  lueresUi,  secundum  quod  in  electiouem 
sonat:  quia  quod  iu  electione  fit,  quasi  ex  liabitu  lirmato  procedit.  Competit  ei  etiam  nomen 
h(xresis,  secundum  quod  latiuum  est,  ab  luerendo  dictum ;  quia  suce  opinioui  vehementer  inliajret. 
Et  quia  cougregatio  corporis  mystici  per  unitalem  verie  fidei  primo  coustituitur,  ideo  li^reticua 
secundum  uos  dicitur  qui  a  commuui  fide,  quae  catholica  dicitur,  discedit,  contrariae  opinioui 
vebemeuter  iuliajreus  per  electiouem."  (Tom.  VII.,  Lib.  IV.,  Dist.  XIII..  Omest.  II..  Art.  II  o. 
677.)  '  ' -^ 

t  Lib.  VIII.,  Etymologiarum,  Cap.  III. 
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hurtful.  Hence,  because  heresy  is  more  hurtful  than  any  other 
sin — because  it  subverts  the  foundation  of  all  good,  without  which 
nothing  good  remains — of  its  own  nature  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
sins,  although,  by  accident,  some  other  sin  might  be  more  grievous.* 
The  third  article  of  this  Distinction — whether  heretics  are  to  be 
tolerated,  I  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader.f  And  now 
it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  other  labours  of  the  Saint.  Great,  in- 
deed, was  the  labour  he  went  through  in  collecting  materials  for, 
and  giving,  these  lectures.  Though  not  so  systematic — or  rather 
scientific,  as  his  later  works,  they  show  clear  signs  of  his  ability  to 
take  a  large  view,  and  to  embrace,  in  the  unity  of  a  master  con- 
ception, the  elements  of  the  noblest  of  sciences.  His  ingenuity  in 
the  discovery  of  proofs,  the  keen  edge  he  brings  to  cut  through  a 
fallacy,  and  the  luminousness  of  his  expositions — all  these  speciali- 
ties manifest  themselves  at  every  turn.  Considerable  space  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  this,  his  first  important 
work,  for  it  contains,  as  in  a  quarry,  the  materials  of  his  other 
labours,  and  is  nothing  but  the  Summa  in  its  undigested  form, 
shorn  of  the  perfections  of  its  scientific  iinity,  and  the  greater 
precision  of  its  more  matured  thought. 

But  the  main  aim  of  this  chapter  has  been  to  manifest,  in  as 
unmistakable  a  manner  as  possible,  the  independence  of  the  Saint's 
genius;  and  the  extraordinary  power  that  he  had  of  guiding  him- 
self securely  and  steadily — like  some  great  ship — amongst  the 
shoals  and  quicksands  of  unsound  propositions ;  and  how  he  was 
never  for  a  moment  beguiled  from  the  straight  course  of  truth,  by 
his  undoubted  reverence  and  admiration  of  Albertus  Magnus  and 
the  Lombard, 

It  was  such  steadiness  as  this  which  was  particularly  wanted  in 
his  day.  There  was  no  lack  of  mere  talent  in  the  schools;  in- 
deed, there  was  too  much  talent  of  one  sort,  and  not  enough 
ballast  to  keep  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  more  ability  a  man  is 
gifted  with,  the  greater  his  power,  and  the  more  swift  the  elan  of  his 
mind,  so  much  the  more  should  his  moral  nature  be  thoroughly 

*  "  Unumquodque  dicitiir  malum  quia  iiocet.  Unde  cum  bceresis  plus  noceat  quam  aliquod 
aliud  peccatum,  quia  subveitit  fiindaiueiitum  omnium  bouornm,  sine  quo  nihil  boni  lemanet: 
ideo  liiBiesis  est  ex  geuere  suo  maximum  peccatorura,  quamvis  ex  accideuti  aliquod  peccatum 
possit  esse  gravlus  ;  sicut  si  multum  cresceret  contemptus  Dei  in  aliquo  quod  etiam  ex  geuere 
suo  esset  veuiale.  Sed  de  eo  quod  est  secundum  accidens,  uon  est  curandum  in  arte,  ut  Pliilo- 
sopbus  dlcit  in  5  Ethic.,  Cap.  ult."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  lAb.  IV.,  Dist.  XIII.,  Art.  II.,p. 
678.) 

t  This  is  what  the  Saint  says,  however :— "  HiBresis  est  intectivum  vitium ;  unde  2  Timoth., 
n.,  \&,d.\v,\tnx,  (\\\oA  multum  proflciuHt  adimpietatem,  et  sermo  eorum  ut  cancer  serpit :  et  ideo  Ec- 
clesia  eos  a  consovtio  fidelium  excludit,  et  pvaecipue  illos  qui  alios  corrumpunt;  ut  siraplices, 
qui  de  facili  corrunipi  possunt,  ab  eis  sint  segregati  non  solum  mente,  sed  etiara  corpoialiter; 
unde  per  Ecclesiam  carcerantur  et  expelluhtur.  Si  autem  alios  nou  corrunipereut,  posseufc 
etiam  celari.  Sed  illi  qui  sunt  firml  in  tide,  possunt  cum  eis  corpoie  conversavi,  ut  eos  couver- 
taut;  non  tamen  in  diviais,  quia  excommuuicati  sunt.  Sed  judicio  swcnlari  possunt  licite  occi- 
di.  et  bonis  suis  spoliari,  etsi  alios  nou  corrunipaut;  quia  suut  blaspliemi  in  Deum,  et  fideui 
falsam  observant;  uude  niagis  possunt  puniri  isti  quam  illi  qui  sunt  rei  criminis  l»s»  majesta- 
tis,  et  illi  qui  falsam  mouetam  cuduut."  (Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Lib.  IV.,  Dist.  XIII..  Quasst. 
II.,Art.III.,p.6-iS.) 
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well  trained,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  immovable  principles  of 
Eeligion.  What  is  the  history  of  nearly  all  the  heresiarchs  ?  Is 
it  that  they  went  wrong  through  ignorance,  or  slowness  in  compre- 
hending ?  Is  it  that  they  could  not  see  their  way  on  account  of  the 
slenderness  of  their  gifts  ?  We  know  well  that  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  exceptional 
parts — men,  naturally,  of  breadth  and  depth  of  mind — men  whose 
very  eagerness  for  knowledge  led  them  on  till  they  were  unable  to 
stop  themselves,  and  were  finally  lost.  There  was  plenty  of  propel- 
ling power  in  them,  but  they  wanted  direction.  Their  very  talents 
were  iPhe  instruments  of  their  destruction,  and  they  fell  away 
because,  at  length,  they  trusted  to  human  ingenuity,  human  reason, 
and  creature  gifts.  The  vast  influences  of  supernatural  religion 
withdrew  themselves  from  them;  humility,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  lasting  stability,  melted  out  of  their  minds ;  self-distrust  no 
longer  was  an  element  in  their  mental  constitution  ;  love.  Divine 
love,  gave  place  to  the  creature ;  reverence,  as  it  ever  does,  fled  away 
from  pride,  and  self-assertion,  and  carnality ;  and  man  was  left  a 
play  to  every  gust  of  folly  and  of  fancy,  stranded  on  the  bleak  and 
iron  shore  of  materialism  and  sensuality.  Any  one  who  reads  his- 
story  must  be  aware  that  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  stern  reality. 
Had  the  heresiarchs  of  old  the  four  pillars  of  the  monastic  theo- 
logy— love,  reverence,  adoration,  and  purity — firmly  fixed  within 
them,  serving  as  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  their 
speculations,  they  would  have  become,  in  all  moral  certainty, 
great  lights  and  ornaments  to  the  Church.  The  mere  mention  of 
these  four  gifts,  in  connection  with  misbelief,  creates  a  jar  in  the 
mind,  which  is  but  the  concussion  that  takes  place  in  the  moral 
order,  when  two  mutually  antagonistic  elements  are,  for  the  mo- 
ment, forced  into  the  presence  of  each  other. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  had  his  great  advantage.  If  his 
talents  of  reason  and  of  intellect  were  of  the  rarest  perfection;  if 
he  surpassed  all  in  the  natural  power  of  his  mind — he  also  sur- 
passed all  in  the  depth  to  which  his  humility  sunk ;  in  the  intense- 
ness  of  his  reverential  temper;  in  his  masterful  power  of  Divine 
love ;  in  the  simplicity  of  his  adoring  spirit ;  in  the  touching  and 
spotless  purity  of  his  heart  and  soul ;  in  the  depth,  width,  beauty, 
strength,  and  massiveness  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  monastic  life 
which  upheld  the  groundwork  of  his  entire  man. 

It  was  his  keenness  and  readiness  in  these  Commentaries  on  the 
Lombard,  joined  to  his  monastic  stability  of  nature,  that  made 
him  a  centre  immovable,  round  which  less  stable  minds  were  glad 
to  cluster  and  to  rest.  In  the  unsteady  state  of  the  Paris  schools, 
as  has  been  seen,  such  a  calming  element  as  this  would  be  beyond 
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all  price.  Not  merely  the  moral  effect  of  the  man's  own  stability, 
but  the  intellectual  effect  of  instructions  proceeding  from  such  a 
source,  must  have  worked  with  a  mighty  influence  on  minds  seri- 
ously seeking  after  truth,  and  after  that  peace  and  rest  which  flow 
from  truth.  It  is  difficult  fully  to  realize  the  power  that  one  man 
can  sway,  when  his  talents  and  acquirements  spring  from  a  saintly 
soil,  and  when  the  general  tenor  of  all  around  is  that  of  uncertainty, 
instability,  and  doubt.  Brilliancy  and  versatility  of  mind,  quick 
flashes,  and  sudden  evidences  of  superior  gifts,  count  for  little, 
where  more  solid,  lasting  qualities  are  wanting;  indeed,  amongst 
the  thoughtful,  they  are  absolute  causes  of  distrust:  foi'  rapid 
streams  are  shallow,  and  the  bright  and  sparkling  cascade  speaks 
of  barren  rocks,  and  stunted  vegetation.  If,  in  any  man,  brilliancy 
and  solidity  were  ever  united  in  perfection ;  if,  in  any  man,  the 
radiance  of  the  one  did  not  cast  a  doubt  on  the  reality  of  the 
other,  it  was  in  the  Angelical.  In  him,  if  in  any  one,  the  student 
may  realize  the  perfection  of  his  ideal;  and  whilst  he  marvels  at 
the  bright  side  of  the  Saint's  character,  he  will  never  forget  that 
the  other  side  is  to  be  wondered  at  still  more — that  side  on  which 
the  grand  broad  virtues  of  Christianity,  the  simple,  splendid  gifts 
of  God,  conform  man's  nature  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified. 
Yes!  how  bright,  how  strong,  how  deep,  how  marvellously  gifted 
in  heart  and  mind,  was  not  the  great  Angelical ! 


CHAPITER    XXI. 

S.    THOMAS   MADE    LICENTIATE. 


AccoRDi]S"G  to  the  usual  custom,  S.  Thomas  would  now  become 
Licentiate,  and  perform  the  necessary  acts  which  led  to  the  Doc- 
tor's cap.  But,  an  impediment,  created  by  one  of  those  University 
brawls,  for  which  Paris  had  an  unhappy  celebrity,  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  promotion  to  that  distinguished  honour. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  During  the  Lent,  either  of 
1250  or  1253 — authorities  are  not  in  accord — a  party  of  tumultu- 
ous University  scholars  came  into  collision  with  the  night  patrol. 
The  students,  no  doubt,  were  noisy  and  violent,  and  the  patrol 
was  no  less  determined  to  perform  the  duty  of  its  office.  Most 
likely  the  students — as  was  often  the  case  in  their  night  carousals 
— were  none  the  better  for  drink.  Anyhow,  they  were  very  un- 
ceremoniously attacked,  one  was  killed  outriglit,  and  three  others, 
after  having  been  heavily  mauled,  were  hurried  off  to  jail.* 

The  authorities  of  the  University,  who  were  excessively  jealous 
of  their  rights,  were  greatly  ruffled ;  they  demanded  the  instant 
release  of  the  incarcerated  youths,  and  insisted  upon  those  brutal 
keepers  of  the  j^eace,  who  had  murdered  one  student,  and  misused 
the  others,  being  visited  with  condign  punishment.  The  civic 
authorities  let  the  students  free,  but  did  not  seem  at  all  inclined 
to  punish  the  patrol,  which  according  to  their  notions,  had  simply 
been  carrying  out  its  orders.  But  the  University  authorities 
thought  otherwise,  and  resolved  to  abide  by  their  opinion :  they 
swore  a  solemn  oath  not  to  rest  till  justice  had  been  done ;  and 
refused  for  two  whole  months,  to  lecture  in  the  schools.     They 

*  "  lu  der  Fastenzeit  1253  waren  bei  einem  nachtlichen  Tumulte  von  der  Scharwaclie  Tier 
Stiidenteu  aufgegritfeu  worden  ;  da  sie  sich  widersetzteu,  so  ivurde  eiuer  derselben  getiidtet  die 
iibrigen  scliwer  verwiiudet,  in  Haft  gesetzt.  Die  Lehver  der  Uuiversitat  forderten  ihre  Freige- 
buug,  die  audi  sofoit  erfolgte ;  eine  weitere  Genugthuuug  jedoch,  die  iiberdiess  verlaiigt 
wurde,  war  uiclit  zu  erlialteii.  Demzufolge  verpflichteteu  sich  sammtliclie  Lelirer  durcli  eineu 
genieiuaamen  Eid,  uiclit  abzulassen,  bis  sie  die  Bestrafiiug  der  Scliarwache  durchgesetzt  liatteu, 
uud  stellten  durch  eiu  paar  Mouate  ihre  Vorlesuugen  eiu.  Die  Lebrer  aus  deu  Jleudieautenor- 
deu  uabiueu  vou  deni  Vorfalle  keiue  iVotiz  uud  ae.tzten  ilire  Vorlesuugeu  fort.  Eiidlicli  wurde 
die  verlangte  Genugthuuug  gewiihrt  zwei  der  uugliickliclien  Hiisclier  wurdeu  ziim  Tode  verur- 
theilt,  die  audereu  des  Laudes  verwieseu.  Nuu  trateu  die  Lehrer  zusaiuuieu,  uud  setzteu  als 
Besclilusa  fest,  dass  iu  Zukuuft  Niemaud  in  was  iniiuer  fiir  eiuer  Faeultat  als  Magister  zugelas- 
seu  werdeu  diirfe,  wenu  er  uiclit  friiher  geschworeu  liabeu  wiirde,  alle  Statuteu  der  Uuiversitat 
zu  beobachteu,  iusbesoudere  jeues,  welches  mau  nuuniehr  festsetzte :  es  sei  hiufort  .jeder 
Lehrer  verplliclitet  bei  ahuliclieu  Fallen,  wie  der  ebeu  vorgekommeue,  die  Vorlesuugeu  eiuzu- 
steUen."    (Werner,  Vol.  I.,J>riites  Capitel  p.  117.) 
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considered  it  their  bounden  duty  thus,  publicly,  to  protest  against 
a  gross  infringement  of  their  rights ;  and  against  the  insult 
offered  to  their  body  by  the  officials  of  the  town.  This  stand, 
made  by  the  professors,  brought  into  flame  a  fire  which  had  been 
long  smouldering — and  which  burnt  fiercely  for  forty  years,  be- 
tween the  Mendicant  Orders,  and  the  Secular  element  of  the  Uni- 
versity.* The  explanation  of  the  case  is  simple.  The  object  of 
the  professors,  in  shutting  up  the  schools,  was,  evidently,  by  force 
of  pressure,  to  compel  the  town  authorities  to  bring  the  patrol  to 
justice.  The  more  effectually  the  schools  were  closed,  so  much 
the  greater  probability  of  the  pressure  taking  effect.  Hence,  they 
were  excessively  mortified  to  find  that  the  Mendicants  by  no  means 
took  the  same  view  as  themselves.  For  the  friars  to  go  on  teach- 
ing, when  the  seculars  were  silent,  was  to  suffer  the  infliction  of  a 
double  blow.  The  professors  felt,  first,  that  their  protest  would 
lose  the  greater  part  of  its  force  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  friars 
would  be  daily  gaining  in  popularity,  and  drawing  crowds  of  their 
own  students  under  the  influence  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic.f 
Whether  the  astute  superiors  of  S.  James's,  and  other  thoughtful 
men,  had  any  eye  to  this,  of  course,  one  cannot  tell.  But  this 
much  is  certain,  that  while  the  secular  professors  were  silently 
waiting  for  their  pressure  to  take  effect,  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans — the  sole  mouthpieces  of  learning — were  lecturing 
away  in  the  various  chairs  of  the  University.  They  simply  did 
what  they  had  done  some  twenty  years  before,  when,  during  the 
regency  of  Blanche,  the  secular  doctors,  irritated  by  a  similar 
provocation,  had  abandoned  Paris  altogether,  and  had  settled 
themselves  down  to  teach  at  Angers,  Eheims,  and  different  towns 
of  Europe.| 

*  "  Alcuui  scolari  di  quell'  UniversitJi  furono  nottetempo  assaliti  da  uoraini  d'arme  ;  eslino 
Becondo  il  modo  della  loro  possibility,  vollero  difeudersi  ma  seuza  pro,  anzi  con  daimo ;  clife  iiiio 
di  essi  iu  istaiite,  fii  iiioito,  e  gli  altii,  feiiti  e  rubati,  stiasciiiati  in  caicere.  L'Uuiversita.  f'oite- 
meute  sc  ne  iicliiaiii6;  i  uiigioui  fur  liberi,  ma  gli  oft'ensori  non  puniti;  di  clie  i  Dottorl  alzaron 
la  V4ice  cbiedendo  giustiiia.  Nou  t-sseudo  di  questo  loro  desiderio  iucoiitauente  soddisfatti 
feruiaroiio  piessoclife  tntti  di  riniaueisi  dalle,  lezioni,  e  per  ben  due  iiiesi  se  ue  riinasero,  dai 
Dottori  regolarl  in  tiiorl.  Da  cif)  i  Dottori  secolari,  i  qiiali  gi^  nnove  cose  auda\  ano  volgendo  tia 
se,  trassero  cagione  di  volere  esclusi  della  University  i  Professor!  regolari,  cloe  a  dire  qnelli 
deirOrdine  di  S.  Domenico,  e  dell'Ordine  di  S.  Francesco  ;  e  a  tutto  pbtere  cou  accorglmeuti  e 
sottili  trovati  si  brigavano  di  venire  al  loro  desiderio."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  D' Aquino, 
seconda  edizione.  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  66,  67.) 

t  The  very  lives  of  the  Mendicants,  when  they  were  really  good,  was  a  power  in  the  city. 
The  following  extract  from  a  Sermon  of  the  day  shows  this: — "  Si  m'ait  Dieu,  cil  de  Christiana, 
cil  de  Pri^monstere  cil  de  Saint  Beueoit,  cil  de  saint  Augustin  n'aront  luie  le  pardon  de  paradis 
por  uoient.  Certes  moult  A  euiiis  I'achaterieea  autrestant  comme  il  font;  que  sachies,  par  bono 
foi,  que  de.s  le  jors  de  la  Saiute-Crois  dusc'au  jor  de  Pasques,  ne  mengeront  il  .iamais  que  taut 
jor  tantes  fois,  ue  jamais  ue  mengeront  de  char,  ne  jamais  ne  gerront  seur  couce  de  j^lume,  ue 
jamais  ne  parleront  se  pas  congie  nou,  por  parent  ue  por  ami  qui  les  voise  visiter.  Et  si  par 
aventure  avenoit  qu'il  trespasse  uu  seul  point  du  commandement  de  lor  rieuUe  et  avenist  que 
il  moreust  sans  ce  qu'il  u'eu  eust  este  h  sainte  confession  et  &  repentance  et  ^  peneance  .  .  . 
ge  n'en  donroie pas  une pome poirie."  (Anonyme  d' Amiens.  MSS.  de  D.  Grenier,  Vol.  CLVIII.,  De  La 
Marche,p.  334.) 

i  "  Les  docteurs  reguliers  contiuueut  cepeudant  h  ouvrir  leurs  <^.coles,  et  ne  croieut  pas  de- 
voir adopter  pour  eux-memes  uiie  seiublable  niesnre.  En  cela  ils  ue  faisaient  qu'imiter  la  con- 
duite  de  leurs  pr^decesseurs,  qui  avaient  6galement  refuse  d'entrer  dans  eette  sorte  de  conspi- 
ration,  lorsque,  dans  une  occasion  toute  pareille,  en  1229,  sous  la  minorite  du  roi  et  la  regeuce 
de  sa  mere,  les  docteurs  abandonuerent  la  capitale  pour  se  retirer  eu  diverses  villes  du  roy- 
auuie."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  167,  168.) 
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But  the  doctors  of  the  University  were  not  easily  discouraged, 
and  stood  true  to  their  first  resolve.  They  finally  obtained  the 
redress  they  sought.  The  beadles  had  to  expiate  their  rashness 
by  punishment  according  to  the  customary  law.  Two  of  the 
patrol,  who  had  been  actively  instrumental  in  killing  the  student, 
were  condemned  to  death  ;  the  others,  who  had  laid  violent  hands 
upon  the  three,  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

The  doctors,  having  thus  far  achieved  their  end,  determined  to 
draw  up  regulations  for  future  emergencies;  and  did  their  utter-' 
most  to  bring  the  friars,  Avhose  stubbornness  had  nearly  upset 
their  plans,  into  agreement  Avith  their  views.  They  called  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  they  drew  up  an  instrument,  declaring  that,  for  the 
future,  no  one  could  be  admitted  as  master  who  had  not  sworn  to 
observe  all  the  laws  of  the  University :  and  that  law  in  particular 
whi-ch  met  the  case  in  point.  The  doctors  knew  well  what  they 
were  about.  They  made  up  their  minds  either  to  include  the 
regulars  in  the  oatli,  or  to  come  to  an  open  rupture.  That  no 
scruple  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Dominicans,  this  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  oath  :  "  Provided  there  be  nothing  in  these 
statutes  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  of  which 
I  make  profession ;  or  contrary  to  honesty,  or  the  salvation  of 
souls,  to  human  and  Divine  right,  to  the  public  good,  or  to  the 
Holy  Church  of  God."* 

But  the  regulars  had  no  idea  of  taking  the  law  from  the 
authorities,  and  wished  to  maintain  liberty  of  action.  They  felt 
no  inclination  to  interfere  with  the  views  of  the  secular  doctors, 
and  expected  the  same  liberty  to  be  granted  to  themselves.  In  a 
word,  they  refused  to  take  the  oath :  some  say  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  compromise  themselves;  others  because  they  could 
not,  being  religious,  take  any  oath  at  all.f 

This  brought  things  to  a  climax.  Since  they  would  not  fall  in 
with  the  oath,  the  University  issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  friars 
excluded  from  its  body,  and  deprived  of  their  chairs.|  , 

*  "  Alors  les  Docteurs  fireut  nn  Statut  portaiit,  qu'^  I'avenir  aucun  ne  seroit  recju  Maitre  en 
quelque  Faciilte  que  ce  fiit,  qu'il  u'efit  jere  d'observer  tons  les  regleiueiis  de  rUuiversite,  &.  en 
particulier  le  deciet  qu'on  vouoit  de  faire,  pour  ordouner  la  cessation  des  legous  dans  des  cas 
seinblables  h  celui  doui  on  vient  de  parler.  Seloii  M.  Diipiu,  atin  qiie  les  Doniiuicaius  ne  fisseut 
aucune  dirtlculte  de  preter  ce  serinent,  on  y  aiiouta  ces  paroles:  Pourvu  qu'il  n'y  ait  rien  dans  ces 
statutes  de  defendu  par  les  regies  des  FF.  Precheurs,  dpnt  je  fciis  profession,  ni  de  deshonnete.  ou  de  con- 
traire  au  saint  des  ames,  au  droit  humain  <fe  divin,  a  Vutilite  pubUque,  mi  d  la  sainte  Eglise  de  Dieu. 
Cependant  les  deux  Docteurs  de  rOidie  de  Saint  Dominique,  &  celui  des  FF.  Mineuis,  qui  pro- 
fessoient  actuellenient,  n'avaut  pas  cru  pouvoir  s'engager,  par  senueiit  h  ce  que  I'ou  exigeoit 
d'eux,  I'Universite  Jit  un  autre  decret,  pour  les  declarer  exclus  de  son  Corps,  &,  priv6s  de  leurs 
Chaires."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI., p.  118.) 

t  But  S.  Thomas  does  not  seem  to  go  so  far,  lie  says:  "Non  enim  indiget  dictum  liomiiiis 
confiniiatione,  nisi  quia  de  eo  dubitatur.  Hoc  auteui  derogat  dignitati  persouse  ut  dubitetur  de 
veritate  eorura  qine  dicit;  et  idee  personis  inagnce  dignitatis  non  convenit  jurare.  Propter  quod 
dicitur,  2.  Quoest.  V.  Cap. — Si  quis presbyter,  qiioi  sacerdotes  ex  levi  causa  jnrare  non  debeut;  taiiien 
pro  aliqua  necessitate  vel  magna  utilitate  licituin  est  eis  jurare,  et  prieeipue  pro  spiritualibus 
negotiis;  pro  quibus  etiani  juramenta  competit  pra^stare  in  solemuibus  diebus.  quibus  est  Spiri- 
tualibus rebus  vacandum.  Non  autem  tunc  sunt  juramenta  prajstanda  pro  rebus  temporalibus, 
nisi  forte  ex  magna  necessitate."     (Tom.  III.,  Secunda  Secundai,  Qiuest.  LXXXIX.,  Art.  X..  p.  Sii. ) 

i  Touron,  Liv.  IL.  Chap.  VI.,  p.  118.  Bareille,  Chap.  XVI., p.  168.  Gibelli,  Cap.  XVII., p.  68. 
Werner,  Ca.p.  III.,  p.  117.) 
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The  regulars  appealed,  as  is  natural  for  regulars  to  do,  to  Eome ; 
and  did  not  omit  to  place  their  case  before  the  brother  of  S.  Louis, 
who  governed  France  in  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  But  the 
viceroy  could  effect  nothing.  Pope  Innocent  sided  with  the  friars, 
and  commissioned  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  to  re-establish  them  in 
their  chairs,  and  to  visit  with  ecclesiastical  censures  any  who 
should  presume  to  oppose  such  a  design.  To  make  things  all  the 
more  secure,  the  Holy  Father  addressed  a  Brief  to  Master  Luke, 
Canon  of  Paris,  to  the  same  end ;  and  the  Canon,  without  wait- 
ing the  issue  of  a  counter  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  carried  out, 
without  delay,  the  instructions  he  had  received.* 

Meanwhile,  the  University  was  not  idle;  it  published  its  decree 
of  exclusion,  and  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  French  bishops, 
describing  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris,  and  begging  for  their  pro- 
tection. At  this  juncture,  things  were  complicated  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  IV.,  at  Naples.  However,  the  Cardinals  assembled, 
without  delay,  for  the  election  of  a  successor ;  notwithstanding  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of 
Manfred,  son  of  Frederick  II.  The  new  Pope  took  the  name 
of  Alexander  IV.,  and,  naturally,  was  desirous  to  inaugurate  his 
reign  by  an  act  of  clemency  and  justice.f  Feeling  all  the  charity 
of  a  common  father  towards  the  contending  parties  at  Paris,  and 
being  conscious  that,  as  long  as  learned  ecclesiastics  spent  their 
energies  in  mutual  recriminations,  the  cause  of  charity  and  science 
could  not  possibly  be  served,  he  published  a  Bull,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  This  Bull  begins  with  the 
words :  "  As  the  Tree  of  Life,"  and  speaks,  in  glowing  terms,  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  Catholic 
world.  He  compares  it  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  planted  in  the  midst 
of  a  terrestrial  paradise;  to  a  lamp  of  brightness  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord;  and  declares  that  from  it,  as  from  a  source,  flow  the 
waters  of  wisdom  over  the  face  of  the  sterile  earth.J     Having  thus 

*  "  Ceux-ci  porterent  leura  plaiutes  au  Pape,  luuocent  IV.  Si.  au  Comte  de  Poitiers,  Alphonse 
frere  de  Saint  Louis,  qui  gouvernoit  le  Royauiiie,  peiidaut  I'abseuce  de  Roi.  Ce  Prince  ii'a.yaiit 
pft  porter  les  parties  ii  un  acconiniodemaut,  le  Pape  douna  coiuiuission  &  I'Eveqiie  d'Evreux,  de 
retablir  les  Docteurs  Regiiliers,  avec  pouvoir  de  se  servir  des  censures  Ecclesiastiques,  coutre 
tous  ceux  qui  feroieut  opposition  k  leur  retablissemeut.  Sa  Saiutete  adressa  uu  autre  Bref  pour 
le  nienie  sujet,  &.  avec  le  luenie  pouvoir,  Ji  Maltre  Luc  Clianoine  de  Paris,  lequel  uonobstant 
I'appel  inte'rjette  au  Saint  Sie-je,  executa  pouctuellement  les  ordres  du  Pape  eu  faveur  des  RA- 
guliers.  L'Uuiversite  fit  publier  en  nienie  tems  son  Decretde  separation,  &  adressa  nne  longue 
lettre  k  tous  lesEveques  du  Royaume,  pour  les  niettre  au  faitde  ce  qui  se  passoit  k  Parish  pour 
reclamer  leur  protection.  Cette  lettre  est  de  l'ann6e  1254."  (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p. 
119.) 

t  "  Sur  ces  entrefaites,  c'est-^dire  dans  I'ann^e  1254.  Innocent  menrt  dans  la  ville  de  Na- 
ples, eniportant  au  tonibeau  la  reputation  d'un  pontife  aussi  grand  que  pieux,  l(;guant  k  I'Eglise 
nne  libert6  desormais  cousolid<5e  par  son  courage,  au  nioude,  I'exemple  d' nne  justice  que  la 
puissance  royale  elle-meiue  ne  (it  jamais  varier.  Elu  presque  immediatenieut  par  les  cardinanx: 
reuuis  k  Naples,  sous  la  menace  incessaute  des  victoires  de  Maiutroi,  fils  et  successeur  de  Er6- 
d^ric  II.,  Alexandre  IV.,  siguala  le  commencement  de  sou  pontiticat  par  uue  biiUe  oil  il  s'eft'orce 
de  rainener  la  paix  dans  I'liuiversite  de  Paris,  en  faisaut  cesser  le  scaudale  de  toutes  ces  que- 
relles."     (Bareille,  quatreme  edition.  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  169.) 

t  "  Quasi  lignum  vitie  in  Paradiso  Dei  et  quasi  lucerna  fulgoris  in  domo  Domini  est  in  sancta 
ecclesia  Parasiensis  studii  discipliua.  Htec  quippe  velut  fcecuuda  eruditiouis  parens  ad  irrigau- 
dum  sterilcm  orbis  faciem  fluvios  de  foutibus  sapientiiB  salutaris  cum  impetu  foras  mittens, 
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paved  the  way,  he  enters  into  business,  and  says  that,  having  heard 
the  Procurators  of  both  sides,  he  judges  it  expedient  to  modify 
the  statutes  of  the  University  according  to  a  Constitution  of 
Gregory  IX.  He  then  prescribes  in  what  way  the  Chancellor  is 
to  give  licenses,  and  leaves  him  to  determine,  both  with  regard  to 
regulars,  as  well  as  seculars,  the  number  that  it  may  be  advisable 
to  admit.  Eegarding  the  main  point,  he  makes  use  of  the  usual 
mezzo  termine :  for  whilst  he  confirms  the  decree  of  the  doctors, 
binding  all  to  stop  teaching  in  case  of  insult — if  satisfaction  be 
not  afforded;  he  re-establishes  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
professors ;  revokes  all  decrees  issued  against  them  ;  commands 
the  secular  doctors  to  receive  them,  and  to  live  with  them  in 
peace.*  To  ensure  the  operation  of  this  Bull,  the  Holy  Father 
commissioned  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre  to  see  it  put  in 
execution;  and,  above  all,  to  restore  to  their  professorial  chairs 
the  two  Dominican  doctors,  Bonus-homo  and  Elias  Brunetus. 

It  would  naturally  be  imagined  that  so  explicit  a  pronounce- 
ment as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  Avould  have  removed  all  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  his  meaning ;  but  men  who  have  started  on  a 
wrong  course,  especially  when  it  is  a  course  mixed  up  with  pride, 
and  pushed  forward  by  passion,  often  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
see  the  clearest  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  when  they  militate  against 
their  own  idea.  The  celebrated  William  of  S.  Amour,  who,  with 
his  followers,  was  the  originator  of  this  attack  upon  the  Mendi- 
cants, made  up  his  conscience  that  his  party,  in  spite  of  the  Papal 
order,  could  still  oppose  the  re-establishment  of  the  friars  in  their 
academic  rights.!  '^^^^  sophism  he  and  his  followers  used  was 
this :  they  withdrew  for  a  time  from  the  colleges  in  which  they 


ubique  terrarum  Dei  Isetificat  civitatem  et  in  reftigerium  animarum  flagrantium  sitl  justitas, 
aquas  doctrinEe  dividit  publice  in  plateis.  Ibi  nimiram  oidinatus  est  per  piovidentiam  coudito- 
ris  ad  opus  ad  custodiaiu  doctoruni  ordo  prsecipuus,  ut  ad  vitai  ft"netuni  rationabilis  creaturus 
deducat  aftectum,  ue  in  gustum  mortis  vetita  veterls  proevaricationis  illecc.bra  seducatur.  Ibi 
hiimauum  genus  orlginalis  ignorantise  ciecitate  defornie  per  cognitionem  veri  lumiuis,  quam 
scientia  pietatis  assequitur,  reddita  visiouis  specie  reformatur.  Ibi  prsecipue  dat  Dorainus 
Sponspe  suEe  os  et  Sapientiam  ac  linguam  mysticis  eloquiis  eruditam,  cui  resistere  neqult  omuis 
adversitas  iniproborum.  Ut  igitur  consortii  vestri  comrauuicabile  ac  commune  omuibus  bonuin 
oiunis  pacis  custodia  servare  cui-emus  .  .  .  ."  {Bullarium,  Orid.  FF.  Prcede.,  Tom.  I., 
p.  276,  Bomce,  1729.") 

*  "  Er  giebt  Weisungen,  nach  welcben  der  Kanzler  in  Zukunft  die  Licenzen  ertheilen  soil, 
und  gestattet  ibm,  sie  an  so  Viele,  als  derselbe  fiir  erspriesslicli  halt,  zu  verwilligeu,  inogen  die 
Caudidaten  des  Lebranites  aus  dem  Siicular-oder  Regularstande  seiu;  er  bestatiget  deu  Besch-  . 
hiss  der  Uuiversitiit,  in  Fallen  aliulicher  Art,  wie  der  kiirzlieh  vorgekommene,  durcli  Einstel- 
lung  der  Vorlesungen  sich  Genugtliuviiig  zuerzwingeu:  die  Doctoreu  der  beiden  Meudicaute- 
noi"dea  werden  in  ilueSechte  wieder  eiugesetzt  und  Alles  fiir  ungiiltig  erklart,  was  gegen  sie 
imternommen  worden  Oder  in  dieser  Augelegenheit  uocb  unteruommen  werden  konnte:  die 
weUlicheii  Lebrer  werden  beauftragt,  sich  mit  ihuen  in  christlichem  Frieden  zu  vertragen." 
(Werner,  Vol.  /.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  119.) 

t  "  Dagegen  excipirte  nun  Wilhelm  von  St.  Amourmit  mehreren  Anderen,  eben  jene  Partei, 
die  sclion  bei  Innoceuz  den  Dominicanern  die  zuvor  erwahute  Riige  zuwege  gebraoht  hatte. 
Sie  zogen  sich  auf  eiuige  Zeit  von  den  Horsiilen  der  Uuiversitiit  zuriick  una  antworteten  der 
Aufforderung.  den  Weisungen  des  Papstes  sich  zu  fiigen,  die  Bulle  gehe  sie  uicbts  an,  da  sie 
sicb  nicbt  niebr  zum  Universitiitskorper  rechueten.  Die  beiden  Bischofe  wollten  nwt  Censuren 
gegen  sie  vorgeben  ;  sie  appellirteu  al)er  an  den  Papst  und  erklarten,  dass  sie  lieber  in  ilir  Va- 
terland  zuriickkebren  als  einem  fiir  sie  in  keiuer  Weise  befriedigenden  Austrage  der  Sacbe  sich 
fiigen  wollten ;  der  Papst  niiigo  die  Excommunication  zuriicknebnien  und  sie  in  ibre  vorigen 
Eechte  wieder  einsetzen.  Der  Papst  borte  auf  diese  Bitten  nicht,  soudern  erliess  verscharfte 
Weisungen."    (Werner,  Vol.1.,  Cap  III., p.  119.) 
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had  been  accustomed  to  teach,  and  then  declared  that  since  they 
had  left  the  University,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Alexander  did  not  apply 
to  them.  The  two  Bishops  had  a  mind  to  visit  them  with  cen- 
sures ;  but  they  made  an  appeal  to  the  Holy  See,  Avhich,  it  must 
be  confessed,  bore  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  threat :  they 
protested  that  they  would  either  transfer  their  schools  elsewhere, 
or  altogether  retire  from  the  responsibilities  of  teaching,  to  the 
liberty  and  repose  afforded  by  their  own  coiintry,  rather  than  ac- 
quiesce in  a  measure  which  met  their  wishes  in  no  way  whatsoever. 
They  begged  the  Holy  Father  to  remove  the  excommunication 
which  was  upon  them,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  position. 
But  Pope  Alexander  would  not  hearken  to  them.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  "  Quasi  lignum"  put  in  force,  and  to  that  end, 
issued  orders  more  stringent  than  those  he  had  given  before. 

At  this  juncture,  King  Louis  returned,  after  six  years'  absence, 
from  his  first  expedition  against  the  infidel.*  The  troubles  of 
the  University  were  quickly  brought  before  him.  It  pained  him 
excessively  to  hear  of  the  scandal  of  priests  and  religious  carrying 
on  uncharitable  war.  He  especially  felt  it  in  this  instance,  sinoe 
his  two  favorite  Orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  were 
compromised  in  the  matter.  Naturally,  he  at  once  set  about  try- 
ing to  bring  all  parties  to  an  accommodation.  He  stopped  the 
execution  of  the  Papal  Briefs.  He  hoped,  without  appealing  to 
force,  or  to  his  kingly  authority,  by  means  of  the  joint  remon- 
strances of  the  bishops,  to  prevail  upon  the  litigating  parties  to 
settle  their  quarrels  by  arbitration — putting  the  whole  case  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ai'chbishops  of  Bourges,  Eheims,  Sens,  and 
Eouen.f  These  four  prelates  declared  themselves  willing  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  so  holy  a  prince — of  one  who,  not  only  had  ever 
shown  great  esteem  for  the  Episcopate,  but  had  so  tender  an  affec- 
tion for  the  Orders  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  if  he  were  able  to  divide  himself  in  two,  he 
would  give  one  half  to  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  to  S.  Francis.J 
The  archbishops,  in  due  course,  assembled,  and,  having  heard  each 
of  the  opposing  parties,  and  having  called  in  the  assistance  of - 
other  distinguished  ecclesiastics,  brought  things,  as  they  imagined, 

*  "  Saint  Louis  lieureusement  de  retour  de  la  Palestine  ;  pour  6tonfl'er  ces  contestations,  & 
r^taWir  la  paix  dans  l'Universit6,  arrfita  d'abord  rex^cxitioii  des  derniers  Brefs;  &  quoifiu'il  ptlt 
commander  avec  autorit6.il  ainiaraieui  disentlesHistorieiis.  joindre  ses  remontrances,  6,  celles 
des  Eveques  assembles  h  Paris,  pour  engager  les  uns  &  les  autres,  k  s'en  rapporter  au  jugenieut 
des  Arclieveques  de  Bourges,  de  Reims,  de  Sens,  et  de  Koiien.  Ces  quatre  Prelats  zo  prfiterent 
avec  .joie  aux  intentions  pacifiques  d'un  si  saint  Mouarque,  qui  houoroit  de  ses  boutes  un  des 
plus  illustres  Corps  de  son  Royaume  ;  &  qui  eu  merae  teins  aimoit  si  particuliferemeut  les  Reli- 
gieux  de  saint  Dominique."     ( To uron,  i/iv.  //.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  120.) 

t  "  Le  saint  roi  nomma  comme  arbitres  les  arclievfeques  de  Bourges,  de  Reims,  de  Sens  et  de 
Rouen."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  171.) 

%  "  Ludwig  d.  HI.  wiinschte,  dass  diese  Versammlung  \_Paris  synod]  aucli  fiber  den  Strcit 
zwiclien  der  Pariser  Universitat  uud  den  MendicHnten,  deren  Zulassuug  zum  Leliramt  betref- 
fend,  eutscbeide;  aber  sie  wies  die  .Saclie  von  sich  und  es  wnrde  dafiir  eine  Conimission  voii 
vier  Erzbiscbofen  von  Sens,  Rheims,  Bourges  und  Rouen  bestellt."     (Hefele,  B.  VI.,  ?  (i73,  p.  45.) 
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to  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  conditions  which  they  thought 
fair  were  as  follows :  Tlie  Dominicans  were  to  be  permitted,  by  the 
secular  doctors,  to  possess,  in perpetuum,  their  two  chairs  of  the- 
ology, but  upon  three  conditions — first,  that  they  should  give  up 
the  Bulls,  which  they  had  obtained  from  Rome;  secondly,  that 
they  should  not  procure  any  others  which  were  hurtful  to  the 
interests  of  the  University;  and  thirdly,  that  they  should  use  all 
their  influence  with  the  Pope,  to  induce  him  to  recall  all  the  edicts 
which  had  been  issued  in  their  favour  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  by 
himself,  since  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances.*  To  these  con- 
ditions, both  the  seculars  and  the  regulars  agreed.  And  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  Dominicans,  in  the  fullness  of  their  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  the  University  had  lavished  upon  them  in  the 
past,  did  all  they  could  to  induce  the  Holy  See  to  recall  the  instru- 
ments it  had  published  in  their  favour.f 

Whether  they  knew  the  character  of  Alexander  IV.  sufficently 
to  read  what  course  he  would  pursue,  it  is  impossible  to  know  for 
certain.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  easier  thing  to  give  way,  if  one's 
interests  are  attacked,  when  it  is  pretty  certain  that  a  stronger 
power  will  be  ready  to  support  them,  than  to  give  way  when  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  help  at  all.  The  Dominicans  could  afford 
to  act  a  graceful  part,  as  long  as  Alexander  was  in  reserve.  Their 
interests,  by  such  a  policy,  far  from  being  put  in  danger,  would 
become  infinitely  safer  than  before ;  and  it  is  hardly  imaginable 
that  men,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  would* 
not  have  made  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  that  Pope  Alexander  would 
hardly  consider  himself  respectfully  treated,  when  his  own  busi- 
ness was  taken,  unasked,  out  of  his  hands ;  his  rescripts  abolished ; 
and  petitions  made  to  him  to  reverse  a  method  of  procedure  which, 
with  full  deliberation,  and  in  a  most  formal  manner,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  father  of  the  faithful,  to  adopt. 

Whatever  shrewdness  the  friars  may  have  possessed,  the  Holy 
Father  took  that  course  of  action  which,  under  the  circumstances, 

alone  was  open  to  him.J     He  issued  a  new  Bull  (June  17,  1256), 

• ^ 

*  "  Les  Archeve.(jue8  nomni^s  aiyaut  done  entendu  les  parties,   &  confer^  sur  cela  avec 

rlusieures  auties  Prelats,  ils  piouoncereut  eiiUii  le  premier  de  Mars  13S6.  &  firent  couvenir  les 
iiteresses  d'uu  accomraodeiiient,  selou  lequel  les  Docteiirs  Seouliers  couseiitoieut  que  les 
Bouiiuicaius  possedasseut  ik  perpe.tuite  les  deux  Cliaires  de  Th6ologie,  Ji  oertaines  conditions, 
dout  I'une  6t(iit,  qu'ils  reuouceroient  aux  Bulles  qu'ils  avoient  obteuue.s,  &  qu'ils  n'en  sollicite- 
roient  point  d'aiitres,  qui  pusseut  etre  contraires  aux  intercts  de  I'Universite  ;  qu'ils  s'employe- 
roient  an  contraire,  pour  obteuir  du  saint  Si^ge,  la  revocation  de  tout  ce  que  les  deux  Hapes, 
Innocent  IV.  &,  Alexandre  IV.  avoient  deja  prononce  eu  leur  faveur,  depuis  le  coniuieuceiuent 
de  ces  demeles."     (Touron,  iii.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  120.) 

t  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  121. 

t  Speaking  of  those  prelates  appointed  by  King  Louis  to  bring  tlie  Regulars  and  the  Secu- 
lars to  a  mutual  understanding,  Baieille  says  : — "  Le  jugement  de  ces  prelats.  dont  les  disposi- 
tions menageaieut  egalemeut  les  iuterets  des  deux  partis,  semblait  devoir  retablir  entre  eux 
la  paix  et  la  coucorde  ;  niais  il  blessait  trop  duecteiuent  les  droits  du  saint-siege  et  les  d^cisious 
qu'il  avait  rendues  iX  ce  siijet.  Le  pape  criit  eutin  devoir  sevir  c(mtre  les  priucipaux  auteurs  de 
la  rebelliou,  par  uue  nouvelle  bnlle  du  18  juiul256;  Guillaunie  de  Saint- Amour,  leur  veritable 
chef,  Odou  de  Douai,  Nicolas  de  Bar-sur-Aube,  et  Chretien  de  Beauvais,  ,v  etaient  nomuiement 
prives  de  leujB  b(Siiclices,  de  leurs  diguites  et  de  leurs  chaires.    lis  demeui'^rent  aiusi  tiai>pes 
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in  which  he  freely  spoke  his  mind.  He  declared  that  the  whole 
matter  of  the  accommodation  had  been  carried  through  without 
his  having  been  consulted,  and  in  the  teeth  of  his  express  decrees. 
And  he  declared  William  of  Saint  Amour,  Odo  of  Douay,  Nicho- 
las of  Bar,  and  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais — whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the  originators  of  this  disorder — by  name,  deprived  of  all 
their  grades  and  benefices;  and  he  forbade  them  to  teach,  and  in- 
hibited any  one  from  taking  lessons  from  them.  Moreover,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  instructed  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  to  confer  their  benefices  on  other  subjects ;  and 
threatened  their  adherents  with  a  like  penalty,  if,  within  fifteen 
days  of  its  publication,  the  Bull  were  not  obef  ed.*  At  the  end  of 
the  same  month,  the  Holy  See  issued  two  other  decrees,  confirm- 
ing tlie  action  that  had  already  been  taken. 

These  measures  of  Home  may  look  to  some  as  bordering  on 
severity ;  but,  in  reality,  they  were  acts  of  the  greatest  and  wisest 
mercy.  It  was  an  assertion  of  the  first  principle  of  order,  and  a 
blow  at  the  principle  of  anarchy.  King  Louis,  in  his  charity  and 
haste,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority ;  and  the  bishops 
who  fulfilled  his  behest,  trenched  upon  the  prerogatives,  and  inter- 
fered with  the  right,  of  the  supreme  poAver.  Without  a  bold,  un- 
flinching assertion  of  his  position,  Pope  Alexander  might  have 
brought  such  difficulties  upon  the  government  of  the  Church,  as 
would  have  hampered  its  free  action,  and  so  have  injured  the 
jioblest  instrument  of  justice  and  humanity  on  earth. f 

Meanwhile,  the  regulars  continued  their  public  teachings  in 
Scripture  and  Theology.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1256, 
S.  Thomas  had  been  lecturing  as  Licentiate,  and  his  great  reputa- 
tion drew  to  his  schools  the  most  promising  intelligences  of  the 
day.J     The  way  in  Avhich  he  was  introduced  to  his  new  office, 

de  ce  silence  qu'ils  avaieut  suspeiidu  sur  la  tete  du  public  coranie  una  orgiieilleuse  menace, 
auquel  ils  avieut  voulu  reduiie,  eu  effet,  lea  docteurs  reguliers."  {Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas 
D'AquiH,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  171.) 

*  "  II  demauda  qu'ils  fiisseiit  chassesdu  Royaume  ;  e^joiguit  fi  I'Eveque  de  Paris,  de  doiiner 
lenrs  ben(3lices ;  5t  declaia  qu'il  puuiioit  les  aiitres  de  uieiiie  peine,  s'ils  n'ob6is8oient  quinze 
jours  apies  la  publication  de  ses  Bulles.  Oes  meiues  oidres  I'uieut  coufirnies  par  deux  autres 
Decrets,  qui  6manerent  de  sa  Saiutete  sur  la  tin  du  m6me  luois.  On  vit  done  disparoitre  en- 
core une  fois  les  deuces  esp6rauces  de  la  paix,  qii'on  avoit  commence  de  goftter."  (Touron, 
lAv.  II.,  Chap.  VI., p.  121.) 

t  The  organization  of  the  Church — lier  Divine  polity  being  constructed  by  Divine  -wisdom — 
is  the  only  .system  in  the  world  which  has  been  saved  from  the  jars  and  contentions  of  restless 
and  clever  minds.  Men  may  try  and  improve  upon  the  systems  of  secular  government;  they 
may  one  day  prefer  one  form,  another  day,  another ;  and  may,  and  will,  continue  thus  vacilat- 
iug  to  the  end  ;  for  man  is  not  more  than  man,  he  is,  that  is  to  say,  a  frail,  changeable  creature  ; 
and  his  creations  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  his  own  iuftrmity.  But  one  organism  he  must 
leave  alone  ;  one  power  he  must  look  up  to  and  not  meddle  with  ;  and  that  one  power — the  one 
stable  centre  amongst  men — is  the  universal  Church  of  God,  established  by  Christ,  and  tilled 
with  His  Holy  Spirit. 

t  '•  Cependant  les  Docteurs  K^gnliers  continuoient  toujours  les  lemons  pnbliques;  &  la  re- 
putation de  saint  Thomas  augmentoit  tons  tes  jours,  avec  le  nombre  des  Ecoliers,  qui  protitoieut 
de  ses  instructions.  Deja  depuis  le  commencement  de  cette  auuee  1256,  il  enseignoit  comme 
Licenti6  :  ce  qui  paroit  par  le  Bref,  que  le  Pape  venoit  d'addresser  an  Chancelier  de  I'Eglise  de 
Paris,  pour  lui  marquer  sa  satisfaction,  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  pr6venu  ses  lettres  Apostoliqnes,  &. 
rempli  ses  desirs,  en  accordant  la  Licence  Si  cet  excellent  Religieux.  si  reconimandable  par  sou 
illustre  uaissance,  par  I'iuuoceuce  de  sa  vie,  &  par  le  tresor  de  scieuce,  Ha.  de  doctrine,  que  le 
Seigneur  avoit  mis  en  lui."    (Tourou,  Hv.  II.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  122.) 
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speaks  for  the  high  esieem  in  which  he  was  held,  both  at  Paris  and 
at  Eome — not  only  by  the  Chancellor,  but  by  the  Pope.  Without 
waiting  for  the  Papal  Eescript,  the  Chancellor  appointed  him  to  lec- 
ture in  the  schools;  upon  which,  the  Holy  Father  addresses  a  letter 
to  that  dignitary  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  he  has  anticipated 
the  Apostolic  wishes  by  bestowing  the  Licentiate  upon  "  Brother 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  a  man  eminent  for 
his  birth,  and  for  his  virtues,  and  for  the  treasure  of  science  with 
which  God  has  enriched  him."*  The  Saint  took  no  notice  of  the 
contests  raging  around  him.  Not  that  he  was  callous  to  what  was 
going  on;  not  that  he  did  not  pray,  and  inflict  penance  upon 
himself,  to  the  end  that  all  might  co-operate  to  the  advantage  of 
religion;  but  he  never  entered  into  strife,  without  being  forced  to 
it  by  obedience  and  necessity.  His  only  reply  to  William  of  S. 
Amour,  and  his  associates,  and  to  the  violent  onslaughts  that  were 
made  upon  the  Order,  and  upon  himself,  was  that  of  modest 
silence  and  humility.  He  lived  in  a  region  far  more  serene  than 
that  of  ecclesiastical  jealousies ;  and  treated  with  disregard  the 
bitter  and  perseverant  assaults  made  upon  his  character. 
As  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  occupy  his  professorial  chair,  to 
preach,  and  to  use  his  pen,  he  suffered  little  from  the  most  vehe- 
ment denunciations  of  passion  and  unreason. f 

In  fact,  whilst  others  were  wasting  their  energies  in  mutual  re- 
criminations, he  was  enjoying  the  sweetest  and  deepest  of  human 
gifts,  the  friendship  of  one,  if  not  as  able,  at  least  as  full  of  love 
as  himself  Born  at  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Tuscany 
and  Calabria,  S.  Bonaventure,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  an  Italian  saint.;]; 
They  were  both  about  the  same  age — Bonaventure  not  being  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  older  than  his  companion — and  they  both 
had  dedicated  their  lives  to  God  in  the  same  year ;  the  one  joining 


*  "  Delectabile  nobis  est  audita  percipere,  quod  te  in  his  promptum  reddis,  et  vigilem,  quaa 
pietateni  contini-ut,  vel  sapiunt  houestatem,  prout  patenter  asnoscitur,  quod  tratri  Tliomte  de 
Aquino,  Ordinis  Picedicatoinm,  viio  utique  nobilitate  generis,  ac  moruiu  liouestate  couspieuo, 
ac  tliesaururu  literalis  scieutiae  per  Dei  gratiani  asseouto,  dedisti  lioentiam  in  faoultate  Tbeolo- 
gica  docendi,  priusquani  illic  nostne  literse  pervenireut,  quas  tibi  super  hoc  specialiter  mitte- 
bamus.  Quia  vero  coudesceus  est,  ut  liiyusmodi  negotium,  a  te  laudabiliter  inchaotuni,  festi- 
num  habeat  exitura,  et  felicem,  devotiouem  tuani  attente  rogaudam  duximus,  et  moneudum, 
per  apostolica  tibi  scripta  luandautes,  quatenus  eumdem  fratrem  Thouiam  in  pr»dicta  facultate 
cito  facias  reginiiuis  habere  priucipiuiu."     (Vide  Bullariuni  Ord.  FF.  Frcedic.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  298.) 

t  "  Nel  Tempo  della  coutroversia,  sebbene  il  nostro  Santo  fosse  fatto  segno  agli  strali  della 
piti  sottile  malizia,  pure  teune  senipre  que'  modi  mansueti  e  soavissimi  ch'erauo  da  hil.  Gug- 
lielmo  da  Sant'  Amore  dottore  di  Teologia  nell' University  di  Parigi,  uomo  di  arditissimo  e  per- 
verse ingegno,  levossegli  contra  e  trascorse  ad  aocessi:  ed  egli  fu  tutto  pazieuzae  lenity."  (Gi- 
belli,  Cap.xril.,p.  57.) 

t  "  San  Bonaventura  nacque  in  Baguarea  nell'  anno  1221 :  eutrb  nell'Drdine  di  S.  Francesco 
del  1243;  ebbe  a  Maestro  Alessandro  di  Ales;  fu  professore  dell'  Uuiversit4  di  Parigi,  e  Generale 
dell'  Online  suo.  I  Cardinali  si  rimisero  in  lui,  quauto  all'eleggere  un  successore  a  Clenieute 
IV. ;  e'  propose  Tibaldo  arcidiacouo  di  Liegi,  il  quale  fu  poi  Gregorio  X.  S.  Bonaventura  fu  da 
questo  Pontefice  creato  Cardinale  e  Vescovo  d'Alba;  iuterveuue  al  secondo  Coucilio  generale 
di  Lioiie,  e  mori  nel  1274.  Fu  chiarissimo  di  scienza  e  santit^;  Alessandro  di  Ales  era  usato  di 
dire :  in  Jratre  Bonaventura  jidam  pecasse  non  videtur  ,-  da  Lutero  era  chiamato  praestantissimiis  vir. 
Scrisse  niolte  opere,  che  sono  Conieuti  sopra  la  Sacra  Scrittura,  e  sopra  il  Maestro  delle  Seu- 
tenze,  Sermoui,  la  Vita  di  S.  Francesco,  e  preziose  operette  pertinent!  a  teologia  morale  e  mis- 
tlea.  V.  San.  Bonav.  Opera,  Maguntiae — Molti  filosofi  moderni  si  son  fatti  belli  di  ci6  che'e'  dice 
nella  preziosa  operetta:  Itinerarium  mentis  in  Veum."    (Gibelli,  Cap.  XVII., p.  69,  70.) 
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the  chivalrous  S.  Dominic,  the  other,  that  flame  of  love,  S.  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Both,  at  this  period,  Avere  engaged  in  a  similar  pursuit : 
S.  Thomas  lecturing  under  a  Dominican  professor,  and  S.  Bona- 
venture,  under  the  Franciscan,  John  of  Eochelle.  Both  men  ex- 
hibited, in  a  striking  manner,  the  fundamental  qviality  of  the 
Order  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  They  were  eminently 
representative  men.  In  them,  dogma,  in  its  purest,  and  mysticism, 
in  its  best,  met,  and  embraced,  with  something  like  that  transport 
which  draws  natures,  as  nearly  as  possible,  into  one.  Whilst  both 
were  founded  on  the  same  Catholic  principles ;  whilst  both  had 
the  same  aim — earnest,  utter  love  of  the  One  Supreme — each  was 
different  from  the  other,  and  each  found  in  the  other  that  which 
was  wanting  in  himself;  and  in  that  sweet  discovery,  experienced 
the  full  harmony  of  his  entire  being.*  Bonaventure  loved  to  look 
into  the  placid,  earnest  soul  of  Thomas,  as  into  a  deep  glassy  sea, 
with  its  marvellous  transparency,  and  awful  stillness;  whilst 
Thomas  was  roused  and  brightened  by  the  ardent,  outpouring 
nature  of  his  friend.  S.  Thomas  was  Angelical,  S.  Bonaventure 
was  Seraphic — the  one,  the  deep  thinker;  the  other,  the  tender 
poet.f  Thomas  was  famous  in  the  schools  for  the  keenness  of  his 
thought,  and  for  his  depth  and  clearness;  Bonaventure,  for  his 
eloquence  and  vivacity  in  exposition.  Thomas,  abandoning  a  high 
position,  and  bright  prospects,  hid  himself  in  solitude,  and  sought 
an  humble  life ;  Bonaventure  was  born  among  the  poor,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church.  Thomas  was, 
essentially,  a  child  of  contemplation ;  Bonaventure,  of  activity. 
Two  characteristic  and  beautiful  traits  are  related  of  these  men : 
S.  Thomas  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  from  time  to  time,  his 
friend  Bonaventure,  and  of  discussing  with  him  various  religious 
questions  of  the  day.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  entered  Bonaven- 
ture's  cell,  with  his  socius,  he  perceived  the  Saint,  deeply  engrossed 
writing  at  his  table.     S.  Thomas  knew  at  once  that  he  was  com- 

*  Dante  fully  appreciated  the  relations  of  S.  Thomas  with  S.  Bonaventure. — "  Entre  ces  deux 
honimes  illiistres,"  says  Ozanani,  "  se  partageaieut  toiites  les  sympatliies  du  philosophic  poete. 
lis  avaieut  assess  r^^u  pour  le  laisser  t6nioiu  dii  deuil  qui  accouipagua  leur  mort.  II  reucoutrait 
dansle  nionde  savaut  leur  m^nioire  toute  i-6cente  et  toute-puissante,  leurs  enseignenieuts  et 
leurs  vertus  con fondus  encore  en  uu  menie  et  vivaut  souvenir,  et  par  consequent  le  respect 
qu'ils  inspiraient  encore  pleiu  d'aniour.  Aussi  traitait-il  quelquetois  avec  eux  comme  avec  de 
nobles  niais  hienveillants  amis,  citaut  in  I'appni  de  ses  opinions,  avec  une  familiarite  sublime, 
U  bon  frere  Thomas  .  .  .  il  placait  dans  nne  des  plus  belles  spheres  de  son  Paradis  les  deux 
auges  de  r^cole  ;  il  les  repr^sentait  dominant  dans  une  sonverainete  fraternelle  la  multitude 
bienheureuse  des  docteurs  de  I'Eglise."  (Ozauam,  Dante  et  la  PhilosopMe  Catholique  au  XIII. & 
Siecle  {Ed.  2),  Partie  III.,   Chap.  III., p.  288,  289.) 

t  Werner's  appreciation  of  the  Saints  is  worth  recalling  here:—"  Thomas  und  Bonaventura 
warenjeder  in  ihrer  Weise  treue  Repriisentanteu  des  Geistes,  welcher  die  Griinder  der  beiden 
Orden  beseelt  hatte ;  in  ihrem  heiligen  Freundsohaftsbunde  uniarmteu  sich  die  Genien  der 
beiden  uusterblichen  Ordensstifter.  In  deui  geuieinsameu  Streben  nach  dem  Einen  Hochstea 
sich  findend  und  verstehend,  von  gleicher  Liebe  ziir  Wissenschaft,  von  gleicher  Sehnsucht 
nach  den  ewigen  Dingen  des  Himraels  beseelt,  unterschiedeu  sieli  dennoch  beide  von  einander 
in  soldier  Art,  dass  jeder  in  dem  anderen  etwas  fand,  was  ihn  als  erganzenderGegensatz  seines 
eigenen  Wesens  an'zog  und  fesselte.  In  Thomas  lebte  der  gedaukentiefe  Ernst  der  strengeu 
methodischen  Wissenscliaft,  iu  Bonaventura  loderten  die  rasch  entziindeten  Flam  men  eines 
sinnigen,  beweglichen  Geistes,  welcher  durch  seine  Lebhaftigkeit  anzog,  wiibreud  Thomas 
BtUle  Achtung  erweckte."     ( Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  121,  122.) 
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posing  the  life  of  S.  Francis,  so,  turning  to  those  present,  he  said 
to  them:  "Come  away;  let  us  not  disturb  a  Saint,  writing  the 
life  of  a  Saint."*  On  another  occasion,  S.  Thomas  called  upon  S. 
Bonaventure,  and,  during  conversation,  said  to  him  :  "  Show  me, 
my  brother,  the  books  out  of  which  you  get  those  sublime  thoughts 
in  your  writings."  "  There  is  the  boot;,"!  replied  S.  Bonaventure, 
pointing  to  a  figure  of  the  Crucified,  which  hung  before  him. 
Then  S.  Bonaventure,  on  returning  the  visit  of  S.  Thomas,  per- 
ceived what  none  of  his  companions  were  privilegd  to  see — viz., 
an  angel  actively  assisting  the  Angelical  in  the  composition  of  his 
treatise  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Eejoiced  at  beholding  so 
beautiful  and  touching  a  picture,  in  order  to  attract  his  attention, 
S.  Bonaventure  said  to  the  great  Dominican:  "Are  you  writing, 
my  brother  Thomas  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  the  Angelical,  "and  I  am 
writing  about  the  Most  Holy  Body  of  Christ;"  and  from  this  an- 
swer, Bonaventure  got  to  know  that  S.  Thomas,  besides  being 
gifted  Avith  great  natural  talents,  was  illuminated  also  by  a  super- 
natural light.  J 

Just  as  both  Saints  received  their  doctor's  diploma  on  the  same 
day,  so  both,  after  twenty  years'  labour  for  the  Church,  died  in 
the  same  year ;  each  giving  his  last  energies  in  furtherance  of  that 
Council  over  which  Bonaventure  presided  in  the  flesh,  and  over 
which,  no  doubt,  S.  Thomas  presided  in  the  spirit.  If  S.  Thomas 
was  called  Angelical — in  the  words  of  Alexander  of  Hales  :  "  Adam 
does  not  seem  to  have  sinned  in  Bonaventure."  Doubtless,  Stau- 
denmaier  had  such  men  as  these  before  his  mind,  when  he  said  that : 
"  The  acute  and  deep  scholastics  were,  at  the  same  time,  high 
moral  characters,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  nature — exhibiting 
the  wonderful  phenomena  of  an  interior  Christian  life."  § 

Nor  was  S.  Thomas  idle  with  his  pen  during  the  contests  which 
were  being  waged  by  the  University  authorities.  The  Exposition 
of  the  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord's 

*  "  And6  nil  altra  volta  Tornaso  per  visitar  S.  Bouave.utura,  e  gli  fu  detto,  ch'egli  era  attual- 
mente  occupato  in  iscrivere  la  vita  del  suo  Padre  S.  Francesco.  Oude  Tomaso  lioii  volendolo 
disturbare,  disse  a'  padri  del  Couveuto,  che  raccompaguavano :  Sinamus  Sanctum  pro  Sancto 
laborare."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  1.,  Cap.  V.,p.  31.) 

t  "  Eutrando  un  gioino  uella  cella  di  S.  Bonaventura,  pregollo  a  mostrargli  que'  librl,  sopra 
de'  quali  studlava.  Mostioglieue  aicuni  poclii.  c'liaveva  alle  luani,  nia  iioa  appagato  Toinaso, 
gli  fe  uuova  iiistanza  di  poter  leggeie  altri  piii  segreti  e  rari,  oud'ei  ricoglie va  si  esquisiti  cou- 
cetti  e  si  maiavigUose  seuteuze.  AUhora  rimniil'  e  divoto  Dottore  addltandogli  un  (^rocifisso  iu 
pittura,  ctie  gli  stava  dirimpetto,  cou  ogui  caudore  soggluuse:  Habbiate  per  certo,  Padre,  cli'io 
studiaudo  su  questo  libro,  traggo  tutto  quello,  die  leggo,  predico,  o  scrivo,  e  clie  maggior  lume 
riceve  I'aniiua  iiiia  a  pie  di  questo  Crocitisse,  e  in  iidire  e  servirei  alle  Messe,  ch'iu  tuttl  gli  altri 
esercitij  letteiali."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  30.) 

t  "  Un  altra  fiata  occorse,  che'l  niedesinio  Santo  restituendo  la  visita  a  Tomaso,  mentrecbe 
questi  presentialiueute  scriveva  sopra  il  Santissimo  Sagraiiiento  dell'Altare,  vide  un  Augelo 
tuttoclie  a  gli  altri  iuvisibile,  die  cou  la  sua  pieseuza  il  favoriva.  e  con  I'opera  in  questo  altissi- 
mo  suo  coniponimeuto  I'aitava.  Di  si  lieto  spettacolo  niaravigliandosi  S.  Bonaventura,  per  via 
d'iuterrogatioue  gli  dis.se:  Fra  Tomaso  inio  scrivete  vol?  A  cui  egli  soggiunse  :  Si,  e  scrivo  del 
Corpo  santissimo  di  Christo."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  V.,p.  31.) 

5  "  S.  Thomas  d'A<iuiu  et  S.  Bonaventure,  qu'il  faut  rappeler  ici  comme  deux  gloires  italien- 
nes.  Moralistes  profouds.  ils  fureut  encore  po(5tiquemeiit  inspires.  Tun  quand  il  composa  lea 
liymnes  qui,  devaient  un  jour  desesp^rer  Santeuil ;  I'autre,  lorsqu'il  6crivlt  le  cantique  traduit 
par  Corueille."    (Ozauam's  Dante,  Parlie  /.,  Chap.  in.,p.  99,  100.) 
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Prayer,  and  the  Angelical  Salutation;  one  Opusculum,  on  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Law  of  Love ;  and  another,  on  the 
Articles  of  Faith,  and  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church,  fall  within 
this  period.  Then  there  is  a  Commentary  on  Isaias  and  Jeremias, 
on  the  work  of  Boethius,  "  De  Hehdomadibus,"  and  on  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysian  work,  "i^e  Divinis  Nominibus" *  These  five  theo- 
logical tractates,  in  reality,  form  a  logical  unity,  which  is  expressed 
by  the  author  himself,  when,  in  his  tract  on  the  Precepts  of  Char- 
ity, he  affirms  that  three  things  are  necessary  for  man's  salvation  : 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  to  be  believed,  to  be  desired,  and  to  be 
done.  The  first  is  taught  in  the  symbol ;  the  second,  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  the  third,  in  the  Law — that  is  to  say,  in  the  Command- 
ments, and  in  the  two  precepts  of  charity. 

There  are  some  few  points  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  dwell 
upon,  and  some  few  expressions  of  the  Saint  full  of  depth  and 
brilliancy,  which  will  require  no  apology  for  their  introduction. 
As  a  general  critique  upon  these  instructive  portions  of  his  writ- 
ings it  may  be  said  that  they  touch  upon  fundamental  Catholic 
thought,  and  that  the  individuality  of  the  writer  is  carefully  kept 
out  of  sight.  All  flows  from  the  Grospel,  from  the  Fathers,  and 
from  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  other  effort  except  that  of  placing  orthodox  doc- 
trine upon  a  firm  basis,  and  making  its  truth  and  utility  apparent, 
by  lucidity  of  style,  logical  division,  and  apt  illustration.  To 
those  who  have  the  cure  of  souls  :  who  have,  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day, to  instruct  half-educated  people,  and  sometimes,  the  learned 
too,  in  the  first  principles  of  Catholicity,  these  tractates  would  be 
of  value.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical, 
on  these  matters,  should  have  been  so  much  neglected.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  partially  accounted  for,  by  a  growing  tendency  to  preach 
long,  elaborate,  and  "fine"  sermons,  insteadof  breaking  the  bread 
of  simple,  homely,  and  familiar  instruction  to  the  people. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  the  Saint 
draws  from  his  store-house  some  telling  and  deep  thoughts.  The 
first  thing  necessary  for  a  Christian,  he  says,  is  faith.  Faith  pro- 
duces four  good  effects.  First,  by  faith  the  soul  is  joined  to  God. 
S.  Augustine,  on  these  words  of  S.  Paul:  "Whatever  is  not  of 
faith  is  sin,"  says:  "where  there  is  no  recognition  of  the  Eternal 
and  Immutable  Truth,  virtue  is  counterfeit  even  in  the  best  men." 


*  According  to  the  Parma  edition,  they  stand  thus  : — "  Expositio  super  Svmholum  Aposto- 
lorum  (Opusc.  VII.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  133-151).  Expositio  oratiouis  Dominicse  (Opusc.  V.,  p.  123-132). 
Sahitationis  Angelicfe  Expositio  (Opusc.  VI.,  p.  133,  134).  De  duobus  prjeceptis  chaiitatis  et 
deceui  legis  priBceptis  (Opusc.  III.,  p.  97-114).  In  Articulos  Fidei  et  sacrameuta  ecelesite  expo- 
sitio (Opusc.  IV.,  p.  115-122).  Expositio  iu  Isaiani  et  Jeremiam  (Vol.  XIV.,  p.  427-61)7).  Comuieu- 
taria  iu  Libros  sauctl  Diouysii  de  Diviuis  Noiuiuibus  (Vol.  XV.,  p.  259-405).  Expositio  in  librium 
Boetii  de  Hebdomadibus  (Vol.  XVII.,  p.  339-348)." 
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The  second  effect  of  faith  is,  the  beginning  of  eternal  life  in  us; 
for  eternal  life  is  nothing  else  than  to  know  God :  "  This  is  eternal 
life  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  *  The  third  effect  is,  that 
faith  directs  us  in  our  present  life.  No  philosopher,  with  all  his 
efforts,  could  discover,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  as  much  about 
God,  and  the  conditions  of  Salvation,  as  a  poor  old  woman  knows, 
by  means  of  faith,  now  that  our  Lord  has  come.  Hence,  Isaias : 
"  The  earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord."  f  The 
fourth  effect,  is,  that  by  faith  we  overcome  temptations:  "The 
Saints  through  faith  conquered  kingdoms."  J  And  this  is 
evident,  because  all  temptations  proceed  from  the  devil,  the 
world,  or  the  flesh ;  and  faith  offers  arguments  which  are  more 
powerful  than  any  these  can  bring  forward.  § 

Some  people  affirm  that  it  is  foolish  to  believe  what  cannot  be 
seen.  But,  not  so,  if  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind  be 
considered.  The  mind  is  so  weak  that  no  philosopher  was  ever 
able  perfectly  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  merest  fly.  But,  if 
this  be  so,  is  it  not  foolish  to  believe  only  that  concerning  God, 
which  the  human  mind  is  able  to  elicit  of  itself?  Li  the  second 
place,  it  may  be  replied,  if  a  countryman  denied  the  truth  of  a 
proposition  stated  by  an  expert  in  science,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  would  not  the  countryman  be  consider- 
ed a  fool  ?  But  it  is  certain  that  the  intellect  of  an  angel  sur- 
passes the  intellect  of  the  greatest  philosopher,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  intellect  of  the  scientific  man  surpasses  that  of  the  rustic. 
Therefore,  that  philosopher  is  a  fool  who  rejects  what  angels  say : 


*  '  'Primura  quod  est  necessariuin  Christiauo,  est  fides,  sine  qua  nullus  dicitur  fidelis  chris- 
tian\is.  Fides  autem  tacit  quatuor  boua.  Primum  est  quod  per  lideiu  auinia  conjuiigitur  Deo: 
nam  per  fidem  auima  chiistiaua  tacit  quasi  quoddam  matrimoiiium  cum  Deo:  Oseie.,  II.,  20. : 
'  Spousabo  te  milii  in  tide.'  Et  iiide  est  quod  qnaudo  liouio  baptizatur,  piimo  coutitetur  tidem, 
cum  dicitur  ei,  '  credis  iu  Denm  { '  quia  baptismus  est  primum  sacrameutum  tidei.  Et  ideo 
sciendum  est,  quod  nullus  est  acceptus  Deo  sine  fide:  Hebr.,XI.,6:  '  Sine  fide  irapossibile  est 
placere  Deo.'  Et  ideo  dicit  Augnstinus  super  illud,  Rom. ,  XIV.,  23 :  '  Omne  quod  non  est  ex  fide, 
peccatum  est.'  '  Ubi  uoii  est  seternse  et  iucouimutabilis  veritatis  agnitio,  falsa  est  virtus  etiam 
iu  optiuiis  moribus.'  Secundo  quia  per  ftdeiu  iuchoatuv  iu  nobis  vita  ieterna:  nam  vita  teterua 
niliil  aliud  est  quam  cognoscere  Deum;  unde  dicit  Dominus,  Joan.,  XVII.,  3:  '  Haec  est  vita 
£Bterua,  ut  cognoscaijt  te  solum  veriim  Deum.'  Haec  autem  cognitio  Dei  incipit  hie  per  fidem, 
sed  pevticitur  in  vita  futura  iu  qua  coguoscemus  eum  sicuti  est:  et  ideo  dicitur  He b.,  II.,  I. 
'  Fides  est  substantia  speraudarum  reriim.'  Nullus  ergo  potest  pervenire  ad  beatitudinem,  quae 
est  vera  cognitio  Dei,  uisi  piimo  cognoscat  per  fidem,  Joan.,  XX.,  29.  '  Beati  qui  uon  viderunt 
et  credideruut.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  135.) 

t  Isai.,  XL.  9.  i  Heb.,  XL,  33. 

§  "  Tertio  quia  fides  dirigit  vitam  proesentem:  nam  de  hoc  quod  homo  bene  vivat,  oportet 
quod  sciat  necessaria  ad  bene  viveudum.  Ipsa  euim  docet  quod  est  unus  Deus,  qui  est  remune- 
rator  bonorum  et  punitor  malorum  :  etquod  est  alia  vita,  et  liujusmodi:  quibus  satis  alliciniur 
ad  bouum,  et  vitaraus  niaium.  Habac,  II. ,  4:  '  Justus  mens  ex  fide  vivit.'  Et  hoc  patet,  quia 
uuUus  philosopliorum  ante  adventum  Christi  cum  toto  conatu  suo  potuit  tantum  scire  de  Deo 
et  de  ueeessariis  ad  vitam  seternam,  quantum  post  adventum  Christi  scit  una  vetula  per  fidem  : 
et  ideo  dicitur  Isa.,  XI.,  9  :  '  Repleta  est  terra  scientia  Domini.'  Quarto,  quia  fides  est  qua  viu- 
cimus  tentationes  :  Heb.,  XL,  33:  '  Sancti  per  fidem  viceruut  regna.'  Et  hoc  patet,  quia  oiuiiis 
tentatio  vel  est  a  diabolo,  vel  a  mundo,  vel  a  carue.  Diabolns  enim  tentat  ut  uon  obedias  Deo 
nee  subjiciaris  ei.  Et  hoc  per  fidem  removetiir:  nam  per  fidem  coguoscimus  quid  ipse  est  IJo- 
niiuus  omnium,  et  ideo  sibi  est  obediendiim.  1  Pet.,  V.,  8  :  '  Adversarius  vester  diabolns  circuit 
quEerens  qiiem  devoret:  cui  resistite  fortes  in  fide.'  Mundus  autem  tentat  vel  allicieudo  pros- 
peris,  vel  terrendo  adversis.  Sed  hsec  vincimus  per  fidem.  .  .  .  Caro  vero  tentat  indwcendo 
nos  ad  delectationes  vitfe  pi  jesentis  momentaueas.  Sed  fides  ostendit  nobis  quod  per  has,  si  eis 
iudebite  adliieremus,  jEternas  delectationes  ammittimus.  Eplie.s..  IV.,  16.  '  Iu  omnibus  sumen- 
tes  scutum  fidei.'  Sic  ergo  patet  quod  multum  est  utile  habere  tidem."  (In  Symb.  Apost,  Opuso 
VII.,  Art.  L,  Vol.  XVL,p.  135.) 
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and  far  more  so,  if  he  refuse  to  believe  the  Word  of  God.*  Just 
as  a  king  puts  his  seal  to  an  instrument,  and  thus  it  is  known  to 
be  the  king's,  so  all  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
saints,  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  God.  This  seal  is  formed  of 
those  miracles  by  which  Christ  confirmed  the  works  and  words  of 
his  Apostles. 

The  Saint  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  first  article  of  the  Creed.  "  I 
believe  in  one  God."  f  He  says  there  are  four  causes  why  men 
have  been  drawn  into  adoring  many  Gods.  The  first  is  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  which  has  never  pierced  beyond  visible 
things ;  the  second  arises  from  that  spirit  of  adulation,  by  which 
kings  and  potentates  have  been  turned  into  gods ;  the  third,  from 
overweening  affection  for  children  and  relations — men  having  first 
erected  statutes  of  them,  and  then,  in  courseof  time,  having  fallen 
down  and  adored  them ;  and  the  fourth  comes  from  the  malice  of 
the  devil.  S.  Thomas  likens  the  feeling  of  a  man  looking  on  the 
beautiful  order  of  the  Creation,  to  one  entering  a  house  with  a 
fire  in  the  centre.  He  feels  different  degrees  of  warmth,  and 
though  he  may  not  see  the  fire,  he  knows  that  different  degrees  of 
heat  proceed  from  it.  So  man  recognizes  God  in  his  works,  and 
perceives  them  to  be  more  beautiful,  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
Him. I     He  compares  the  Manicheans,  who  said  that  visible  things 

*  "  Sed  dicit  allquia :  Stultum  est  credere  quod  noil  videtuv,  nee  sunt  credeuda  quse  nou 
videntur.  Respoudeo  dicenduni,  quod  hoc  dubium  pvimo  tollit  imperfectio  iutellectus  uostri ; 
nuni  si  homo  posset  perfecte  per  se  coguoscere  omnia  visibilia  et  invisihilia,  stultum  esset  cre- 
dere qnse  non  videmus;  sed  coguitio  nostra  est  adeo  debilis  quod  nulhis  philosophus  potuit  uu- 
quam  perfecte  investigare  uaturam  unins  muscce ;  unde  legitur,  quod  unus  philosoplius  fuit 
trigiuta  annis  in  solitudine,  ut  cognosceret  naturam  apis.  Si  ergo  intellectus  noster  est  ita 
debilis,  uoune  stultum  est  nolle  credere  de  Deo,  nisi  ilia  tantum  quie  homo  potest  coguoscere 
perse?  Et  ideo  contra  hoc  dicitui',  Job,  XXXVI.,  26:  '  Ecce  Deus  magn\is,  viucens  scientiam 
nostram.'  Secuudo  potest  respoiideri,  quia  dato  quod  aliquis  uiagister  aliquid  diceret  in  sua 
Bcieutia,  et  aliquis  rusticus  diceret  non  esse  sicut  niagister  doueret.  eo  quod  ipse  non  intellige- 
ret,  multura  reputaretur  stultus  ille  rusticus.  Constat  auteni  quod  intellectus  Angeli  excedit 
intellectum  optimi  pliilosophi,  quam  intellectus  optinii  philosojihi  intellectum  rustici.  Et  ideo 
stultus  est  philosophus  si  nolit  credere  ea  quce  Angeli  dicunt:  et  multoniagis  si  iiolit  credere  ea 
qua)  Deus  dicit."     (In  Si/mb.  Apost,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I..  Vol.  XVI., p.  136.) 

t  "' Credo  in  unum  Deum.' '"  Inter  omnia  qiiie  debent  credere  fideles,  hoc  est  primum 
quod  debeut  credere,  scilicet  quod  sit  nnns  Deus.  Consideranduni  autera  quid  signilicet  hoc 
iiomeu  'Deus:'  quod  quideni  nihil  est  aliud  quani  gubenator  et  pro  visor  rerum  onininni.  Ille 
igitur  credit  Deum  esse  qui  credit  onines  res  mundi  hujus  gubernari  et  provideri  ab  illo.  Qui 
autem  credit  quod  omnia  proveniant  a  causa,  hie  non  credit  Deum  esse.  Nullus  autem  inveni- 
tur  adeo  stultus  qui  non  credat  quod  res  naturales  gubernentiir,  et  provideantur,  et  disponan- 
tur  ;  cum  in  quodam  ordiue  et  certis  teuiperibus  procedaut,  Videmns  eniin  solem  et  lunani  et 
Stellas,  et  alias  res  naturales  omnes  servare  determiuatum  cursuiu  ;  quod  uou  contingeiet,  si  a 
casu  esseut;  unde  si  aliquis  esset  qui  non  crederet  Deum  esse,  stultus  esset.  Psalm  XIII.,  1: 
'  Dixit  iusipiens  in  corde  suo :  Non  est  Deus.'  Sunt  autem  aliqui  qui  licet  credant  Deum  guber- 
nare  et  disponere  res  naturales,  non  tameu  credunt  Deum  esse  humanorum  actuum  proviso- 
rem;  qui  scilicet  credunt  actus  humanos  non  disponi  a  Deo.  Oujus  ratio  est,  quia  vident  in 
niundo  isto  bonos  atiSigi,  et  malos  prosperari :  quod  videtur  tollere  providentiam  divinam  circa 
homines  :  uude  in  persona  eorum  dicltur,  Job,  XXII.,  14  :  '  Ciica  cardines  cceli  perambulat  nee 
nostra  considerat.'  Hoc  autem  est  valde  stultum."  (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol. 
XVL,p.^36.) 

t  "  Sicut  dictum  est,  primum  quod  credere  debemus,  est  quod  sit  nnns  solus  Deus :  secun- 
dum est  quod  iste  Do*is  sit  creator  et  factor  coeli  et  terra),  visibilium  et  invisibilium.  Et  ut  ra- 
tiones  subtiles  dimittantur  ad  prsesens  :  quodam  nidi  exemplo  manifestatur  propositiim,  quod 
scilicet  omnia  suut  a  Deo  creata  et  facta.  Constat  eniin  quod  si  aliquis  intraret  domum  ali- 
quam,  et  in  ipsius  domus  introitu  sentiret  calorem,  et  postmodiim  vadens  interius  sentiret  ma- 
joreni  calorem,  et  sic  deiuceps,  credent  ignem  esse  interius,  etiam  si  ipsnni  ignem  non  videret 
qui  causaret  dictos  calores  ;  sic  quoque  continget  consideranti  res  liujus  mundi.  Nam  ipse  in- 
venit  res  omnes  secundum  diversos  gradus  pulchritndinis  et  nobilitatis  esse  dispositas;  et 
qiiauto  magis  appropinquaut  Deo,  tauto  pnlchriora  et  meliora  iuTenit.  Unde  corpora  eonlestia 
pulchriora  et  uobiliora  sunt  quam  corpora  iufenora,  et  iuvisibilia  visibilibus  :  et  ideo  cieden- 
dum  est  quod  omnia  hsec  sunt  ab  uno  Deo,  qui  dat  suum  esse  singulis  rebus,  et  nobilitatem. 
Sapieut.,  XIII.,  1 :  '  Vaui  suut  autem  omnes  homines  in  quibus  non  subest  scientia  Dei,  et  de  his 
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were  created  by  the  devil,  to  a  man  going  into  a  carpenters  shop, 
and,  in  his  stupidity,  wounding  himself  with  one  of  the  tools,  and 
then  crying  out  against  the  carpenter.  He  likens  those  who  de- 
clare the  world  to  be  eternal,  to  that  boy  spoken  of  by  Rabbi 
Moses,  who  was  born  on  a  solitary  island,  and  left  by  his  mother, 
and,  after  he  had  grown  up,  would  not  believe  that  man  begins  by 
being  conceived,  is  carried  in  the  womb,  and  is  born  of  a  mother. 
It  was  impossible,  he  said,  that  man  could  dwell  in  his  mother's 
womb.  So,  these  men,  looking  upon  the  world  in  its  present 
stage,  cannot  believe  that  it  ever  did  begin.*  The  Saint  then 
combats  the  error  that  God  did  not  make  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  concludes  the  article  by  pointing  out  five  moral  consequences, 
most  consoling  to  the  Christian,  which  flow  from  such  considera- 
tions. In  the  second  article,  he  manifests  his  acquaintance  with 
the  master-heresies  of  the  past ;  and  indicates  how  this  second 
article  bears  on  Photinus,  who  denied  Christ's  divinity ;  on  Sabel- 
lius,  who  declared  the  Eternal  Father  became  flesh ;  on  Arius, 
who  denied  the  divinity  and  the  eternity  of  the  Son,  and  His  one- 
ness of  nature  with  the  Fatlier.  He  then  proceeds  to  ex]3lain  the 
difference  between  the  Divine  and  human  word,  and  states  some- 
what the  same  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  special 
treatise.f  In  the  third  article,  he  shows  how  the  words:  "He 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary," 
strike  down  the  heresies  of  Photinus,  Manes,  Ebion,  Valentine, 
Arius,  Apollinaris,  and  IS^estorius,  and  then  finishes  with  useful, 
practical  reflections.^     In  the  fourth  article,  he  speaks  of  the  guilt 


quiB  videntur  bona,  iion  potuerunt  intelligere  eura  qui  est,  neqiie  operibus  ^tteudentes,  agno- 
verunt  quia  esset  aitifex; '  et  infra  5:  '  A  maguitudiue  euim  speoiei  et  creaturiB  cognoscibiliter 
poteiit  creatorem  lioium  videii.'  "     (In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  137.) 

*  "  Contra  hoc  pouitAugustiuus  tale  exemplum.  Si  aliquis  intraret  domum  fabii,  et  inve- 
niret  iustriimenta  ad  quai  iuipingeret,  et  lajderent  eum,  et  ex  hoc  reputaret  ilium  fabruin  ma- 
lum, quia  tenet  talia  iiistrumenta,  stultus  esset,  cum  faber  ea  teueat  ad  opus  suum ;  ita  still- 
turn  est  dicere,  quod  per  lioc  creatiirte  siiit  nialje,  quia  sunt  iji  aliquo  uociviE ;  nam  qui  nui  est 
nocivum.  alteri  est  utile.  Hie  autem  error  est  contra  tidem  Ecclesiie :  et  ideo  ad  hunc  removeu- 
dum,  dicitur:  '  Visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium.'  Genes.,  I.,  1:  '  In  priucipio  creavit  Deus 
coelum  et  terram.'  Joan.,  I.,  3:  'Omnia  per  ipsum  facta  sunt.'  Secundus  est  error  pouentium. 
mundum  ab  seterno  .  .  .  uude,  aicut  Rabbi  Moyses  dioit,  istis  contingit  sicut  puero, 
qui  si  statim  cum  uascitur,  poneretur  in  insula,  et  uumquam  videret  mulierum  pneguantem, 
neo  puerum  nasci;  et  diceretur  isti  puero,  quando  magnus  esset,  qualiter  homo  couciiiitur,  por- 
tatur  utero,  et  uasoitur;  nuUi  crederet  sitii  dicenti,  quia  impossibile  sibi  videretur  quod  homo 
posset  esse  in  utero  luatris.  Sic  ista  coiisiderantes  statum  raundi  prtesentem,  non  creduutquod 
mceperit.  Est  etiam  hoc  contra  tidem  Ecclesiie;  et  ideo  ad  hoc  removeudum  dicitur :  'Facto- 
rem  coeli  et  terrie."'     {In  Symb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  1.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  137.) 

t  "  Jf on  solum  est  necesse  Christianis  unum  Deum  credere,  et  hunc  esse  creatorem  coeli  et 
terras  et  omnium  ;  sed  etiam  necesse  est  ut  credant  quod  Deus  est  Pater,  et  quod  Christus  sit 
verus  Filius  Dei.  Hoc  autem,  sicut  dicit  beatus  Petrus  in  Cauouica  sua.  It.  Cap.,  1,  non  estfabu- 
losum,  sed  certum  et  probatum  per  verbum  Deiiumonte:  uude  dicit  ibidem  16:  'Non  enim 
doctas  fabulas  secuti,  uotam  facimns  vobis  Domini  uostri  Jesu  Cliristi  virtutem  et  prossentiam  : 
sed  speculatores  fact!  illius  magnitudiuis.  Accipiens  enim  a  Deo  Patre  honorem  et  gloriam, 
voce  delapsa  ad  eum  huj  uscemodi  a  magnifica  gloria :  '  Hie  est  Filius  meus  dilectus,  in  quo  milii 
complacui,  ipsum  audito.     (Ibid.,  p.  138.) 

t  "  Non  solum  est  necessarium  credere  Christiano  Filium  Dei,  ut  ostensum  est :  sed  etiam 
Bportet  credere  incarnationem  ejus.  Et  ideo  beatus  Joannes  postquam  dixevat  multa  subtilia 
et  ardua,  consequentur  insiuuat  nobise.ius  iucarnationem,  cum  dicit  (Joan.,  I.,  14) :  '  Et  A'erbum 
caro  factum  est.'  Kt  ut  de  lioc  aliquid  capere  possimus,  duo  exempla  ponam  in  medium.  Con- 
stat quod  Filio  Dei  nihil  est  ita  simile  sicut  verbum  in  corde  uostro  conceptum,  non  prolatum 
aliud  exemplum  eat,  quia  licet  verbum  prolatum  coguoscatur  perauditum,  tamen 
non  videtur  nee  taugitiir;  sed  cum  sciibitur  in  charta,  tunc  videturet  taugitur."  (In  Symb. 
Apost.,  Opusc.  VIL,Art.  I.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  140.) 
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of  tlie  Jews,  saj'ing,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word  of  God; 
and  the  AVord  of  God  became  incarnate,  just  as  the  word  of  a  king 
is  written  down  upon  paper.  If  any  one  should  tear  up  the  royal 
document,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  tearing  to  pieces  the  royal 
word.  And  so  the  sin  of  the  Jews  was  as  great  as  if  they  had 
murdered  the  Word  of  God.*  Before  the  Passion  of  Christ,  few 
lived  out  of  mortal  sin ;  but  since  His  Passion,  many  have  lived, 
and  continue  to  live,  in  a  state  of  grace.  He  who  would  live  a 
perfect  life,  let  him  only  contemn  what  Christ  contemned 
whilst  on  the  Cross,  and  desire  what  Christ  desired.  There 
is  no  example  of  virtue  which  is  not  given  us  by  the  Cross.f 
If  you  seek  an  example  of  patience,  you  will  find  a  most  excel- 
lent one  in  the  Cross.  Patience  is  shown  in  two  ways :  when 
heavy  trials  are  borne  with  resignation,  or  when  those  things  are 
suffered,  and  are  not  avoided,  which  can  be  avoided.  And  Christ 
did  both  these.  "  If  thou  seekest  an  example  of  humility,  look 
on  the  Crucified."  He  was,  moreover,  an  example  of  obedience, 
and  an  example  of  contempt  of  earthly  things.J  The  fifth  article 
is  full  of  beautiful  and  profound  instruction.  It  touches  on  pray- 
ing for  the  dead.  S.  Augustine  says  they  can  be  helped  princi- 
pally in  three  ways:  by  masses,  prayers,  and  alms-deeds;  S. 
Gregory  adds  a  fourth,  namely,  fasting:  "Nor  is  it  strange,  for  in 
this  world  also,  one  friend  can  sa.tisfy  for  another."  S.  Thomas 
then  speaks  of  the  Kesurrection,  of  the  pious  belief  that  our  Lady, 
as  well  as  8.  John  the  Evangelist,  rose  from  the  dead.  Then  come 
four  practical  points,  with  a  quotation  from  Venerable  Bede,  re- 
garding the  difficulty  of  shaking  off  the  devil  after  he  has  had 
long  possession :  "  The  longer  the  devil  has  hold  of  a  man,  the 

*  "  Sed  si  Judsei  nou  oecideruut  Divinitatera,  videtur  quod  iion  magis  peccaverimt  quaiu  si 
occidisseut  unum  ahum  lioimuem.  Adliocest  dieeiidum,  quod  dato  quod  rex  esset  iudutusuna 
veste,  si  quis  iu<iuiuaret  vesteni  illani,  tantum  leatuni  iucuireret  ac  si  ipsum  legem  iiiquiuas- 
set.  Ideo  Judae.i  licet  uon  poaseut  Deum  iutevtinere,  taiueu  liumauam  iiatuiam  a  Clivisto  as- 
suniptaui  occideutes  sunt  tautuni  puuiti  ac  si  ipsani  Biviiiitatem  occidisseut.  Item,  sicut  dic- 
tum est  supeiius,  Filius  Dei  est  Veibum  Dei,  et  Verbum  Dei  iucaruatum  est  sieut  verbum  regis 
scriptum  iu  cliarta.  Si  igituv  aliquis  dilaniaiet  cliartaui  regis,  pro  tauto  liabetur  ac  si  dilauia- 
ret  veibum  regis.  Et  ideo  tanto  liabetur  peccatum  Judajorum  ac  si  occidisseut  Verbum  Dei." 
(Ibid.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Homo  semel  peccando  credit  postmodiim  a  peccato  posse  coutinere ;  sed  totum  coutra- 
riura  accidit ;  quia  per  primum  peccatum  debilitatur,  et  fit  prouior  ad  peccandum  ;  et  pecca- 
tum magis  domiuatur  honiiui,  et  homo,  quantum  de  se  est.  ponit  se  iu  tali  statu  ut  uou  surgat, 
sicut  qui  iu  puteum  se  projicit,  nisi  ex  diviua  virtute.  Unde  postquam  homo  peccavit,  uatura 
nostra  fuit  debilitata  etcorrupta;  et  tuuc  homo  fait  prouior  ad  peccandum.  Sed  Christus 
hauc  iufirmitatem  et  debilitatem  dimiuuit,  licet  uon  totam  deleverit."  (In  Symb  Apost. ,  Upusc. 
ril..  Art.  /.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  141.) 

t  "  Sed  uon  minor  est  utilitas  quam  ad  exemplum.  Nam,  sicut  dicit  beatus  Augnstinus,  passio 
Christi  sufficit  ad  iuformandum  totaliter  vitam  uostram  Quicnnque  enim  vult  perfecte  vivere, 
nihil  aliud  faciat  nisi  quod  coutemnat  quaB  Christus  in  cruce  couteiupsit,  et  appetat  quie  Christus 
iu  cruce  appetiit.  Nullum  enim  exemplum  virtutis  abest  a  cruce.  Si  euini  qu:eras  exemplum 
caritatis.  '  majorem  caritatem  nemo  habet  ut  animam  suam  ponat  quis  pro  amicis  suis.'  .  .  . 
Si  quairis  exemplum  palieutiaa,  excellentissima  in  cruce  invenitur.  Patieutia  enim  ex  duobns 
magna  ostenditur:  aut  cum  quis  magna  patient er  sutt'ert.  aut  cum  ea  suttert  quae  Titai-e  posset, 
et  uon  vitat.  Christus  autem  magna  in  cruce  pertulit.  Threu.,  I.,  12:  '  O  vos  omnes  qui  tran- 
sitisper  viam,  atteudite  et  Tidete  si  est  dolor  sicut  dolor  mens; '  et  patienter,  quia,  'cum  pal%- 
retur,  non  commiuabitnr.'  ...  Si  quseris  exemplum  humilitatis,  respice  crucifixum  :  nam 
Deus.judicari  voluit  sub  Pontio  Pilato,  et  mori.  Job,  XXXVI.,  17 :  '  Causa  tua  quasi  impii  judi- 
cataest.'  Vere impii:  quia,  '  morte  turplssiniacoudeniuemus  eum.'  .  .  .  Si  quisris  exemplum 
obedientisB,  sequere  eum  qui  factus  est  obediens  Patri  usque  ad  mortem.  Rom.,  V.,  19:  'Sicut 
per  iuobedientiam  uuius  horn  iuis  peccatores  constituti  suut  multi :  ita  per  uuius  obedieutiam, 
justi  constitueutur  multi.'  "     (Ibid.,  p.  142.) 
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more  difficult  he  is  to  get  rid  of."  The  sixth  article  is  short,  and 
consists  of  three  heads,  with  their  subdivisions.*  The  seventh 
would  be  a  useful  study  for  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
Spiritual  Exercises,  as  it  treats,  with  great  power,  on  the  Last 
Accounting  Day.  The  Divinity  will  appear,  on  that  day,  in  the 
form  of  a  man;  because  not  even  the  damned  could  look  upon 
the  Godhead  without  being  seized  with  joy.  The  Judgment  is  to 
be  feared  for  four  reasons :  on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Judge  : 
on  account  of  His  power;  on  account  of  His  inflexible  justice, 
and,  fourthly,  on  account  of  His  anger — "How  straight  are  the 
ways  of  Judgment  for  sinners,"  says  Origen.  Against  this  fear, 
there  are  three  remedies :  good  works,  confession,  and  alms-deeds, 
which  make  all  things  clean.  The  eighth  article,  on  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  full  of  Scripture  quotation.  The  ninth,  on  the  Church, 
contains  matter  worthy  of  remark.  As  in  one  man  there  is  one 
soul  and  one  body,  and  yet  there  are  many  members;  so  in  the 
Church  there  is  one  body,  but  it  has  divers  members.  The  soul  ani- 
mating this  body  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  of  God  has 
four  conditions:  it  is  one,  holy,  catholic — that  is,  universal;  and 
it  is  strong  and  firm.  In  this  Church  alone,  man  can  be  saved ; 
just  as  outside  the  ark  of  Noah,  nobody  could  help  perishing. 
The  Church  of  Peter,  alone,  was  always  steadfast  in  faith ;  and 
whilst  elsewhere  there  is  no  faith,  or  little  faith  mixed  with  many 
errors,  the  Church  of  Peter  is  strong  in  faith,  and  is  clean  of 
errors.  Nor  is  this  astonishing,  since  our  Lord  said  to  Peter :  "  1 
have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not."  f     The  tenth 

*  "  Post  CliTisti  resurrectioiiem  oportet  credere  asceusionera,  quia  in  ccelum  asceudit  die 
quad  rage  sima:  et  ideo  dicit :  '  Asceudit,  ad  coeles.'  Circa  quod  debes  notare  tria.  Prinio  scili- 
cet quod  fuit  sublimis.  rationalis,  et  utilis.  Sublimis  quidem  fuit,  quia  asceudit  ad  coelos.  Et 
lioc  tripliciter  expouitur  Prime  super  omues  cobIos  corporeoa.  (Eph.  IV.,  10)  .  .  .  Secuudo 
asceudit  super  omues  coelos  spirituales,  scilicet  naturas  spirituales.  (Eph.  I.,  20).  .  ,  -  Ter- 
tio  asceudit  usque  ad  sedem  Patris.  (Uau.  VII.,  13.  .  .  .  Maic.  ult.  19.;  Isai.  XIV.,  13;  Psal. 
CIX.,  1.)  .  .  .  Secuudo  Clnisti  asceusio  fuit  ratioualis,  quia  adccjlos;  et  hoc  propter  tria. 
Primo  quia  coehini  debebatur  Oliristo  ex  sua  uatura  (Joau.  XV'I.,  28) :  .  .  .  Secuudo  debeba- 
tur  Ohristo  coeluui  ex  sua  victoria  (Apoc.  III.,  21).  Tertioex  sua  humilitate.  Nulla  euiiu  huiui- 
lita,s  est  ita  luagua  sicut  huniilitas  Cliristi,  qui  cum  esset  Deus,  voluit  fieri  houio,  et  cum  esset 
Doniiuus,  voluit  formam  servi  accipere,  I'actus  obediens  usque  ad  mortem.  .  .  .  Tertio 
Christi  asceusio  fuit  utilis :  et  hoc  quantum  ad  tria.  Primo  quantum  ad  ducem:  nam  ad  hoc 
asceudit  ut  iios  duceret :  uos  euim  uesciebanius  viam,  sed  ipse  ostendit.  .  .  .  Secuudo  quan- 
tum ad  seciiritateni :  ad  hoc  euim  asceudit  ut  iuterpellaret  pro  nobis.  .  .  .  Tertio  ut  ad  se 
cordo  nostia  traheret.  (Mattli.,  VI.,  21.):  '  Ubi  est  thesaurus  tuus  ibi  est  et  cor  tuum.' "  {In 
Symb.  Apust,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  VL,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  144,  145.) 

t  "  Circa  quartum  scieuduni  est,  quod  Ecclesia  est  lirma.  Domus  autem  dicitur  firma,  primo 
Bi  habet  bona  fundanieuta.  Fuudauicutnm  autem  Ecclesite  priucipale  est  Christus.  Apostolus 
1,  Corinth.,  111.,  11  :  '  Fuudameutuni  aliud  nemo  potest  ponere  pra?ter  id  quod  positum  est,  quod 
est  Christus  Jesus.'  Secuudarium  vero  fuudameutuni  sunt  Apostoli,  et  eorum  doctrina  ;  et  ideo 
firma  est:  nude  in  Apoc,  XXI.,  dicitur,  quod  civitas  habebat  duodecim  fundameuta,  et  eraut 
il)i  scripta  nomina  duodecim  Apostoloruin.  Et  iude  est  quod  dicitur  Ecclesia  apostolica.  Ex- 
inde  etiaui  est  quod  ad  slKiiiflcandiiiu  firmitatem  liujus  Ecclesise  B.  Petrus  dictus  est  vertex. 
Secumio  apparet  tirmitas  domus.  si  couquassata  nou  potest  destrui.  Ecclesia  autem  nuuquam 
potuit  destrui,  nee  a  jierseciutoribus ;  immo  persecutioiiibus  diirautihus  magis  crevit,  et  qui  earn 
persequehautur,  et  qiios  ijisa  persequebatur.  deficiebaiit :  Matth.,  XXL,  44 :  '  Qui  acciderit  super 
fapidem  isium,  confrigetur :  super  qiiem  vero  ceciderit,  con tereteum  : '  nee  ab  erroribus;  iinnio 
(jiiaiito  magis  errores  siiperveneruut,  tanto  magis  Veritas  mauifestata  est:  2  Tim.,  111..  8: 
'  Htuiiiues  meute  corrupt!,  reprolii  circa  tidem  ;  sed  ultra  uou  proticient:'  uec  a  tentatiouibus 
diemonuui:  Ecclesia  euim  est  sicut  turris,  ad  qnaui  fugit  quioumqne  puguat  contra  diaboluin  : 
Proverb.  XVIII.,  10  :  '  Turris  fortissiiiia  uonieu  Domini.'  Et  ideo  diabolus  priuclpaliter  couatur 
ad  destructiouem  e.jus;  sed  uou  prscvalet,  qi\ia  Doniiuus  dixit,  Matth.,  XVI.,  19;  '  Et  portae  iuferi 
nou  praivalebunt  ad  versus  earn;'  quasi  dicat;  Bellahuut  adversum  te,  sed  non  pnevalebunt. 
Et  iude  est  quod  solo  Ecclesia  Petri  (in  cu,)us  partem  venit  tota  Italia,  dum  diacipuli  mittereu- 
tur  ad  priedicaudum)  semper  fuit  tirma  in  tide;  et  cum  in  aliis  parti  bus  vel  nulla  tides  sit,  vel 
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article,  on  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  the  Eemission  of  Sins, 
draws  out  a  striking  and  well-known  analogy  between  the  effects 
of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  requirements,  wants,  and  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  of  the  body ;  illustrating  the  spiritual  by  means  of 
the  material.*  Eegarding  the  state  of  grace,  we  are  told,  that  not 
only  the  virtue  of  the  Passion  of  Christ  is  communicated  to  us, 
but  also  the  merits  of  the  life  of  Christ.  Whatever  good  the 
-aints  have  done,  is  participated  in  by  those  who  dwell  in  charity, 
'  because  Ave  are  all  one."  And,  hence,  he  who  abides  in  charity, 
is  partaker  in  all  the  good  that  is  done  throughout  the  world. 
So,  the  merits  of  Christ  are  communicated  to  all,  and  the  virtue 
of  one  man  has  its  effect  upon  his  neighbour;  thus,  those  under 
excommunication,  being  out  of  the  Church,  lose  a  share  of  all 
the  good  that  is  done,  which  is  a  greater  misfortune  than  the  loss 
of  any  temporal  possession.  And  there  is  this  other  consideration, 
namely:  by  these  suffrages,  the  devil  is  prevented  from  tempting 
us  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  man  is  excluded  from  them, 
Satan  easily  overcomes  him.  Hence,  Avhen  in  the  early  Church, 
a  man  was  excommunicated,  the  devil  immediately  began  worry- 
ing him  in  the  body.  In  the  eleventh  article,  on  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead,  we  are  assured  that  all  will  rise  at  the  mature  age  of 
about  thirty-two  or  thirty-three ;  nor  Avill  those  who  had  been 
blind,  or  halt,  rise  with  their  defects.!     In  the  twelth  article,  on 

sit  commixta  multis  erroribns,  Ecclesia  tameu  Petii  et  fide  viget,  et  ab  erroribus  munda  est. 
Nee  miruiu  ;  quia  Domiuiis  dixit  Petro,  Luc,  XXII.,  32:  '  Ego  logavi  pro  te,  Petre,  ut  non  de- 
ficiat  iides  tua.'  "     {In  ifiymb.  Apost.,  Opitsc,  VII.,  Art.  IX.,  Vol.,  XVI.,  p.  143.) 

*  "  Sicut  in  corpore  naturali  operatio  unius  menibri  cedit  in  bouum  totius  corporis,  ita  in 
corpore  spirituali,  Kcilicet  Ecclesia.  Et  quia  oiuues  fideles  sunt  imuiu  corpus,  boiuim  uuius 
alteri  conimunicatur.  .  .  .  Bouuui  ergo  Christi  comrauuicatvir  omnibus  Cbristiauis, 
sicut  virtus  capitis  omnibus  meuibris ;  et  liaic  coniuiuuicatio  lit  per  sacramenta  Ecclesiie.  in 
quibus  operatur  virtus  passioiiis  Cliristi,  quse  operaturad  couferendam  gratiaui  in  remissioueni 
peccatorum.  Hujusniodi  auteni  sacramenta  EcclesiiS  sunt  septem.  Primuin  est  baptismus,  qui 
est  regeueratio  qunedani  spiritualis.  .  .  .  Generatio  [spiritnalis]  tit  per  baptismum. 
Secundum  sacranientuni  eat  connrmatio.  Sicut  euini  in  illis  qui  corporaliter 
nascuntur,  necessarite  sunt  vires  ad  operandum:  ita  spiiitualiter  renatisnecessarium  est  robiir 
Spiritus  Saucti.  .  .  .  Tertium  sacranientum  est  Eucliaristia.  Sicut  enim  in  vita 
corporali,  postquam  homo  natus  est  et  vires  sumpsit,  necessarius  est  ei  cibus,  ut  conservetur  et 
sustentetur;  ita  in  vita  spirituali  post  babitum  robur  necessarius  est  ei  cibus  spiritnalis,  qui 
est  corpus  Cbristi.  .  .  .  Qnartnm  sacrameiitum  est  poenitentia.  Coutingit  enim  in 
vita  corporali  quod  quandoque  quis  iiifirniatur,  et  uisi  habeat  mediciuara,  nioritur:  et  ita  in  vita 
spirituali  quis  iutirmatur  per  peccatum  ;  nude  uecessaria  est  niediciua  ad  recuperandajn  saui- 
tatem  et  haic  est  gratia  qu;B  confertur  in  pcenjtenti;e  Sacramento.  .  .  .  Quintuni  sac- 
ranientum est  extrema  uuctio.  .  .  .  Quia  nullus  potest  intrare  vitam  a?ternam  nisi 
sit  bene  purgatus,  uecessariuni  fnit  aliud  sacramentum  quo  bomo  purgavetur  a  peccatis,  et  lib- 
eraretur  ab  iufirmitate,  et  priBpararetnr  ad  introitum  regni  coelestis;  etboc  est  sacramentum 
extremae  unctionis.  .  .  .  Sic  ergo  patet  quod  per  quiuque  sacramenta  quse  prsedicta 
sunt  habetuv  perfectio  vitiE.  Sed  quia  necessariuni  est  quod  luijusniodi  sacramenta  couferan- 
tur  per  determinatosministros,  ideo  fuit  uecessarium  sacramentum  ordiuis. 
Septimum  sacramentum  est  matrimonium.  .  .  .  Per  lia'C  autem  septem  sacramenta 
cousequimur  peccatorum  remissiouem :  et  ideo  liic  statim  snbditur,  '  Remissionem  peccato- 
rum.' "     (In  Symb.  Apoet,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  X.,  Vol.XVI.,p.  148,  149.) 

t  "  Quadruplex  conditio  attendi  potest  in  resurrectione.  Prima  est  quantum  ad  identita- 
tem  corporum  resurgentium  :  quia  idem  corpus  quod  nunc  est,  et  <iuantnm  ad  camera  et  quan- 
tum ad  ossa  resuaget.  .  .  .  Secunda  conditio  erit  quantum  ad  qualitateni,  quia  corpora  re- 
surgentia  erunt  alterius  qualitatis  quam  nunc  sint ;  quia  et  quantum  ad  beatos  et  quantum  ad 
malos  corpora  erunt  incorruptibilia,  quia  boni  erunt  semper  in  gloria,  et  mali  semper 
in  poena  eorum.  .  .  .  Tertia  conditio  est  quantum  ad  integritatem,  quia  omnes 
et  boni  et  mali  resurgent  cum  omui  iutegritate  quEe  ad  perfectionera  liominis  pertinet :  uon  enim 
erit  ibi  c»cu8  velclaudus,  nee  aliqnis  delectus.  Apostobis  1  Corinth.,  XV.,  52:  '  Mortni  resur- 
gent incorrupti,'  id  est  impassibiles  quantum  ad  corruptiones  prtesentes.  Quarta  conditio  est 
quantum  ad  setatem,  quia  omnes  resiu-gent  in  ietate  pertVcta,  id  est  ti-iginta  trium  vel  dnorum 
anuorum.  Cujus  ratio  est,  quia  qui  noudum  perveneruut  ad  hoc,  non  liabeut  fetatem  perfec- 
tam,  et  senes  banc  jam  amiserunt :  et  ideo  juvenibus  et  pueris  addetur  q\iod  deest,  senibus  vero 
restituetur.  Ephes.,  IV.,  15:  '  Donee  ocenrramus  omnes  iu  virum  perfectnm,  in  meusuram  a;ta- 
tis  plenitudinis  Christi.'  "     (In  liymb.  Apost.,  Opusc.  VII.,  Art.  XL,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  150.) 
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"■  Life  Everlasting,"  these  beautiful  words  of  S.  Augustine's  are 
quoted:  "All  joy  will  not  enter  into  those  who  rejoice,  but  all 
those  who  rejoice  will  enter  into  all  joy." 

One  or  two  points  may  be  mentioned  in  the  treatise  on  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  "  Our  Father"  has  five  excellencies  which  belong  to 
prayer :  for  prayer  should  be  confident,  becoming,  well-ordered, 
devout,  and  humble.  These  qualities,  in  a  special  manner,  are 
found  in  the  "  Our  Father."  Nobody  recites  this  prayer  without 
fruit ;  for  by  means  of  it,  says  S.  Augustine,  venial  sins  are  for- 
given. It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  know  what  to  ask  in  prayer, 
because  it  is  most  diffiult  to  know  what  we  ought  to  desire.  Here, 
Christ  is  our  Teacher,  and  we  are  safe.  Nor  is  prayer  to  be  long, 
for  too  great  prolixity  interferes  with  devotion;  hence,  our  Lord 
says:  "When  you  are  praying,  speak  not  much;"  and  S. 
Augustine :  "  Let  there  be  few  words,  but  much  earnestness,  in 
prayer,  if  the  object  be  ardently  desired."*  In  the  first  petition,  a 
touching  anecdote  is  told  of  S.  Ignatius,  who,  when  Trajan  ordered 
him  to  deny  the  name  of  Christ,  said,  that  it  could  not  be  driven 
from  his  mouth ;  and  when  threatened  with  death,  if  he  should 
persevere  in  using  the  Holy  Name,  said :  "  If  you  take  it  out  of 
my  mouth,  you  will  never  be  able  to  draw  it  from  my  breast ;  for  I 
have  that  Name  engraved  upon  my  heart,  and  hence,  I  cannot  cease 
calling  upon  it:"  and  it  was  found  by  Trajan,  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  on  the  martyr's  heart,  after  his  death. f  Holy,  means  firm : 
the  Blessed  are  called  holy,  because  they  are  fixed  in  eternal  feli- 
city.J  On  earth,  there  can  be  no  perfect  holiness,  for  all  is  in  con- 
tinual motion,  hence,  S.  Augustine:  "I  have  turned  aAvay  from 
Thee,  0  Lord,  and  have  erred  exceedingly;  I  have  wandered  from 
Thy  stability."     Under  the  second  petition,  we  read,  that  man  will 

*  "  luter  alias  orationes  oratio  doiniuica  principalior  inveuitur.  Habet  eiiitn  quinque  excel- 
lentia,  quse  iu  oratioue  requirimtur.  Debet  euim  esse  oratio  secura,  recta,  ordiuata,  devota  et 
luimilis.  Secura  quidem,  ut  cum  fiducia  adeamns  ad  tbrouum  gratise.  .  .  .  Debet  etiam  esse 
oratio  nostra  recta,  ut  petat  oraus  a  Deo  quae  sibi  couveiiiiiut.  Nam  Damascemis  dicit:  '  Oratio 
est  petitio  deeentiuiii  Deo.'  .  .  .  Debet  etiam  esse  oratio  ordinata  sicut  desiderium,  cum 
oratio  sit  desiderii  iuterpres.  Est  auteiii  bic  debitus  ordo.  ut  spiritualia  carualibus,  crelestia 
terreuis  desiderando  et  oraudo  proBferauius,  secundum  illud  Matth.,  VI.,  :i3:  .  .  .  Debet 
etiam  oratio  esse  devota,  quia  piuguedo  devotioiiis  tacit  sauriticium  orationis  esse  Deo  accep- 
tum.  .  .  .  Devotio  aiitem  plerumque  propter  prolixitatem  orationis  obtunditur:  unde 
Dominus  superfluam  orationis  prolixitatem  docuit  vitare,  diceus  Mattli..  VI. ,  7 :  '  Orantes  autem 
nolite  multuiii  loqui.'  Et  Augiistinus  dicit  ad  Probam;  '  Absit  ab  oratioue  multa  locutio ;  sed 
nou  desit  niulta  provacatio,  si  fervens  perseveret  intentio.'  .  .  .  Debet  etiam  oratio  esse 
humilis,  secuuduni  illud  Psalm.  CI.,  18 :  '  Respexit  iu  oratiouem  humiliuni : '  et  Luc,  XVIII.,  de 
pbarisaio  et  publicano:  et  Juditb,  IX.,  16:  '  Hiuuilium  et  mansuetorum  semper  tibi  placuit  de- 
precatio.'"     (Opiisc.  V.    In  Oral.  Dominicam  Exposit,  p.  123.) 

t  "  Exemplum  de  Beato  Ignatio,  qui  intautum  nomeu  Christi  dilexit,  quod  cum  Trajauus  re- 
quireret  ab  eo  ut  uonien  Christi  negaret,  respoudit  quod  de  ore  ejus  removeri  non  posset ;  et 
cum  ille  niinaretur  sibi  caput  absciudere,  et  Christum  de  ejus  ore  removere  dixit :  '  Et  si  de  ore 
abstuleris,  uunquam  taracn  de  corde  eripere  poteris :  hoc  euim  uoraeu  cordi  meo  inscriptuui 
habeo,  et  ideo  ab  ejus  iavocatioue  cessare  uon  valeo.'  Quod  audieus  Trajauus.  et  probari  eu- 
piens,  servi  Dei  abseisso  capite,  cor  ejus  e.'ctrahi  jussit,  et  iuveutum  est  habeus  uomen  Cliristi  in 
se  scriptum  litteris  aureis.  Posiierat  eiiini  super  cor  suum  hoc  nomeu  quasi  siguaculum." 
(Opttsc.  v.,  Vol.  XVI.    In  Oral.  Dominic.  Exposit.,  Petitio  Prima,  p.  125.) 

X  "  Sauctum  autem  tripliciter  dicitur.  Sanctum  euim  idem  est  quod  firmum:  unde  omnes 
beati  qui  in  ccelo  sunt,  saucti  dicuutur,  quia  suut  iu  ieterua  felicitate  liruiati.  In  muudo  uon 
possuut  esse  sancti,  quia  sunt  continue  mobiles.  Augustiniis:  'Defliixi,  Domiue,  a  te,  et  erravi 
nimis:  devius  factus  sum  a  stabilitate  tua.'  Secundo  sauctum  idem  est  quod  nou  terreuum. 
.    .    .    Tertio  dicitiu- sauctum,  id  est  sanguine  tinctum."     (Petiiio,I.,p.\25,Vl6.) 
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find  all  lie  seeks  from  the  "vvorld  in  God;  but  in  a  more  perfect, 
and  more  excellent  manner.  If  you  desire  pleasure,  you  will  dis- 
cover its  perfection  in  God ;  if  riches,  in  Him  you  will  find  all  ful- 
ness; hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  The  soul,  when  it  departs  from  Thee, 
seeks  out  of  Thee  those  things  which  it  does  not  find  pure  and  spot- 
less, save  when  it  returns  to  Thee."  In  the  third  petition,  our  Lord 
did  not  say  "  Do,"  nor  "  Let  us  do ; "  but  He  said, "  Thy  will  be  done," 
because  two  things  are  necessary  for  eternal  life ;  the  grace  of 
God,  and  the  will  of  man;  and  though  God  made  man  without 
man,  He  does  not  justify  him  without  his  concurrence.  Presume 
not  then  of  thyself,  but  trust  in  the  grace  of  God ;  and  be  not 
negligent,  but  perform  thy  share.  For  He  did  not  say :  "  Let  us 
do,"  lest  it  should  seem  that  the  grace  of  God  achieved  nothing; 
nor  did  He  say  "Do,"  lest  it  might  appear  that  our  will  and 
endeavour  were  wholly  idle ;  but  he  said :  "  Let  it  be  done,"  ex- 
pressing the  grace  of  God,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  human 
will.*  In  the  fourth  petition,  there  is  nothing  very  striking.  In 
the  fifth :  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,"  the  Saint  says  that  we  owe  to  God  that  which 
we  receive  from  Him,  and  which  is  His  possession  by  right.  His 
right,  is  that  we  should  do  His  will,  and  prefer  it  to  our  own. 
We  therefore  take  away  His  right,  when  we  prefer  our  own  will  to 
His  will,  and  this  is  sin.  Sins,  therefore,  are  "  our  trespasses."  It 
is,  hence,  a  counsel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  should  beg  God's 
pardon  for  our  sins ;  therefore  we  pray, "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses." 
Two  consequences  follow  from  this  petition:  first,  that  man 
should  be  ever  humble,  and  should  fear.  Some  so  far  presumed  as 
to  say  that,  of  himself,  man  could  avoid  sin.  But  this  grace  has 
been  given  to  none  but  Christ,  Avho  had  the  Spirit,  not  according 
to  measure ;  and  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  was  "  full  of  grace," 
in  whom  no  sin  was  found;  as  S.  Augustine  says:  "Concerning 
whom  (viz.,  the  Blessed  Virgin),  I  do  not  wish  to  speak,  when 
there  is  question  of  sin."f     The  other  consequence  is,  that  we 

*  "Notandum  autem,  quod  ex  niodo  loquendi  datur  nobis  doctrina.  Non  enira  dicit,  Fac, 
uon  etiara  Faciamiis;  sed  dicit,  '  Fiat  voluntas  tua; '  quia  ad  vitain  ieternam  duo  sunt  neces- 
saria;  scilicut  gratia  Dei  et  voluntas  honiinis  ;  et  licet  I>eus  feoerit  liominem  siue  honiine,  uon 
tame.u  justificat  e.uni  siue  eo.  Augustiuus  super  Joan.  :  '  Qui  creavit  te  sine  te,  non  justificabit 
tesinete:'  et  quia  vult  quod  homo  cooperetur.  Zach.,II.,3:  '  Convertimiui  ad  me,  et  ego 
convertar  ad  vos.'  Apostolus  1  Corinth.,  XV.,  10  :  '  Gratia  Dei  sum  id  quod  sum  et  gratia  ejus  in 
UK-,  vacua  non  fuit.'  Nou  ergo  praisumas  de  te,  sed  confidas  de  gratia  Dei :  nee  negligas,  sed  ad- 
liibeas  studium  tuum  :  et  ideo  nou  dicit,  Faciamus,  ue  videretur  quod  uihil  faeeret  gratia  Dei : 
uec  dicit,  Fac,  ue  videatur  quod  nihil  faeeret  voluntas  et  conatus  noster  sed  dicit,  'Fiat'  per 
gratlam  Dei,  adliibito  studio  et  conatu  nostro."     (Petitio,  III.,  p.  127.) 

t  "  Possuraus  autem  in  his  verbis  tria  considerare.  Primum  est  quare  fit  hsec  petitio  ;  se- 
LMiudum  quandi)  irapleatur ;  tertium  est  quid  requiratur  ex  parte  nostra  ut  impleatur.  Circa 
priinum  sciendum,  quod  ex  hac  petitione  possumus  duo  colligere,  quie  necessaria  sunt  honiiui- 
biis  iu  vita  ista.  Unum  est  quod  homo  semper  sit  in  timore  et  humilitate.  Aliqui  enim  fuerimt 
ita  prajsumptuosi  quod  dicerent  quod  homo  poterat  vivere  in  muudoisto  ita  quod  ex  so  polerat 
vitave  peccata.  Sed  nulli  datiiui  est,  nisi  soli  Christo.  quia  habiiit  spiritum  nou  ad  mensiiram, 
et  Beatoe  Virgini,  quie  fuit  plena  gratia,  in  qua  nulluni  peccatuui  fuit,  sicut  dicit  Augustiuus: 
'  De  qua  (scilicet  Virgine)  cum  de  peccatis  agitur,  nullain  volo  fieri  mentionem.'  Sed  de  aliis 
sauctis  nulli  concessum  est  quiu  ad  minus  vcniale  peccatum  iucurreret:  1  Joau.,  I.,  8:  '  Si  dixe- 
rimua  quouiam  peccatum  uon  habemus,  ipsi  uos  seducimus,  et  Veritas  in  nobis  uon  est : '  ct  hoc 
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should  always  live  in  hope.  The  Novatians  sinned  against  this 
hope,  because  they  taught  that  whoever  fell,  after  Baptism,  would 
never  rise  again.  The  sixth  petition  gives  a  definition  of  tempta- 
tion :  "  To  tempt  a  man  is  to  test  his  virtue."  A  man's  virtue  is 
proved  in  two  ways:  by  avoiding  evil,  and  by  doing  good.  The 
seventh  petition :  •'  But  deliver  us  from  evil,"  is  a  general  petition 
against  evils  of  ail  kinds — sins,  infirmities,  and  afflictions,  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  S.  Augustine.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
treatise,  there  is  added  a  short  Exposition  of  the  entire  prayer.* 

The  Tractate  on  the  "  Angelical  Salutation  "  has  some  points 
of  interest.  For  instance,  in  the  Blessed  Virgin's  case,  we  have 
the  first  example  of  an  angel  doing  reverence  to  man.  Men  used 
to  show  angels  reverence,  and  for  three  reasons :  on  account  of 
their  dignity,  their  familiarity  with  God,  and  on  account  of  the 
plenitude  of  their  splendour, and  of  their  grace:  for  the  angels 
participate  in  the  Divine  light  in  the  completest  fulness.  Hence, 
as  the  act  of  reverence  was  reversed  in  our  Blessed  Lady's  case,  it 
follows  that  she  surpassed  the  angels  in  these  three  gifts.  This, 
the  Saint  goes  on  to  prove,  by  many  texts  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  is  quoted  in  testimony  to  her  intense  love  of 
the  Almighty :  "  Because  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  he  says, 
"  burned  in  a  special  manner  in  her  heart,  wonderful  things  were 
done  in  her  flesh,  things  so  wonderful,  that  of  her  was  born  God 
and  man."  In  all  danger,  safety  can  be  found  in  this  glorious 
Virgin.  She  exceeds  the  angels  in  plenitude  of  grace ;  hence,  she 
is  called  "  Mary  " — which  is  interpreted  to  mean,  illuminated  with 
interior  light.f  She  is  called  "  The  royal  dwelling-place  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity."  The  word  "Mary,"  also  signifies  "Star  of  the 
Sea,"  because,  as  those  at  sea  are  directed  into  port  by  a  star,  so, 

etiam  probatur  per  petitionem  istain.  Constat  enim  quod  omuibus  Sanctis  etiam  liomiuibus, 
couveiiit  dicere  'Paternoster,'  iu  quo  dicitnr  :  'Dimitte  nobis  debita  nostra.'  Ergo  oinnes  re- 
coguoscuut  et  coutiteutur  se  peccatores  vel  debitores.  iSi  ergo  peccatores,  debes  tiaiere  et 
luimiliaii.  Alind  est  quod  semper  vivanius  u  ispe  :  quia  licet  simus  peccatores,  non  debenms 
desperare."     (PetUio,  V.,p.  129.) 

*  "  Ut  in  siimnia  exponatur,  sciendum  est,  quod  iu  oratione  dominica  continentur  omnia 
quae  desiderantur,  et  omnia  quae  fugiuiitur.  Inter  omnia  .autem  deriderabilia  illnd  plus  deside- 
ratur  quod  plus  auiatur,  et  hoc  est  Deus:  et  ideo  primo  petis  gloriam  Dei,  cum  dicis  :  '  Sanctifi- 
cetur  iiomen  tuum.'  A  Deo  autem  desideranda  sunt  tria,  qua?  pertinent  ad  te.  Primum  est 
quod  perveuias  ad  vitam  ajternam  ;  et  hoc  petis  cum  dicis  :  '  Adveniat  regnum  tnum.'  Secun- 
dum est  quod  facias  vohmtatem  Dei  et  Justitiam ;  et  hoc  petis  cum  dicis :  'Fiat  voluntas  tua 
sicut  in  ccelo  et  in  terra.'  Tertium  est  ut  habeas  uecessaria  ad  vitam  ;  et  hoc  petis  cum  dicis  : 
'  Pauem  nostrum  qiiotidianum  da  nobis  hodie.'  Et  de  his  tribus  dicit  Domiuus,  Matth. ,  \^I.,  33  : 
'Primum  qujcrite  reguum  Dei,'  quantum  ad  primura  ;  '  et  justitiam  ejus,'  quantum  ad  secun- 
dum :  '  et  ha?c  omnia  adjicientur  vobis,'  quautum  ad  terbium.  Ilia  autem  quaj  vitauda  sunt  et 
fugienda,  sunt  ilia  quiB  contrariantur  bono.  Bouum  autem  quod  priiuo  desiderabile  est,  est 
quadruplex     .      .      .      primum  est  gloria  Dei.    Secundum  est  vita  Eeterna    .     .     .    tertium  est 

iustitia  et  bona  opera Quartum  sunt  bona  necessaria:  et  huic  contrariantur  adversi- 

tates  et  trlbulationes :  et  ad  hoc  removendum  petimus,  '  sed  libera  nos  a malo.  Amen.'  "  (Com- 
pendiosa  Expositio  Totius  Orationis,  p.  132.) 

t  "  Antiqnitus  erat  valde  magnum  quod  Angeli  apparerent  hominibus;  vel  quod  homines 
facerent  eis  reverentiani,  liabebant  pro  maxima  lauae.  .  .  .  Quod  .autem  Anjjelus  facevct 
hoiuiui  reverentiam,  nunquam  fuit  auditum,  nisi  postqnani  salutavit  Beatam  Virgineni,  veve- 
reuter  dicens:  'Ave.'  Quod  autem  antujuitus  non  reverebaturiliominem  Augelus,  sed  liomo 
angelum,  ratio  est,  quia  Angelus  erat  major  homiue  ;  et  hoc  quanflim  ad  tiia.  .  .  .  Beata 
Virgo  excessit  .\ngelos  iu  tribus:  et  primo  iu  pleutitiidiue  gratiaj.  .  .  .  Seoundo  excellit  An- 
gelos  in  f'amiliaritate  Divina.  .  .  .  Tertio  exeedit  Augelos  quantum  ad  puritateni  :  quia 
Beata  Virgo  nou  solum  erat  puva  iu  se,  sed  etiam  procuiavit  puritatem  aliis."  (Opjtsc.  VI,  In 
Salut.  Anrjclic.  Exposil.,  p.  133.) 
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Christians  are  led  to  glory  by  Mary.*  The  Blessed  Virgin,  in  the 
Fruit  of  her  womb,  found  all  that  Eve  expected  to  find  in  the 
apple  of  sin ;  for  she  hoped  to  be  as  a  god ;  to  have  pleasure ;  and 
to  look  upon  beauty.  All  this,  our  Lady  experienced,  in  possess- 
ing the  Fruit  of  her  womb,  Jesus. 

Under  the  heading  of  the  two  precepts  of  charity,  and  the  ten 
Commandments  of  the  Law,  there  are  some  noteworthy  thoughts ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  of  these  Opuscula  of  the  Angelical  are  so  stud- 
ded with  noble  ideas,  and  so  interwoven  with  Scripture,  that  it  is 
difficult,  by  a  few  extracts,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them — let 
us  look  at  his  theory  on  the  Law:  f  "  The  Law  "  teaches  us  how 
to  act,  and  it  is  fourfold ;  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  is  nothing 
else  than  the  light  of  the  intellect  placed  in  us  by  God;  by  it, 
we  know  what  to  do,  and  what  to  avoid.  God  gave  man  this  light, 
and  this  Law,  when  He  created  him.  The  Law  of  Concupiscence 
destroyed  the  Law  of  Nature ;  so  there  was  given  to  man  the 
Written  Law.  Then  came  the  Law  of  Charity  and  Grace,  which 
is  the  Law  of  Christ.  But  since  all  men  cannot  be  learned,  Christ 
has  instituted  a  short  Law,  which  all  may  know,  and  from  which 
no  one  can  be  held  excusable  on  account  of  ignorance :  and  this 
is  the  Law  of  Divine  Love,  "A  short  word  shall  the  Lord  make 
upon  the  earth."J  This  Law  should  be  the  rule  of  all  human  acts, 
and,  as  the  Angelical  teaches,  it  produces  four  effects:  first,  it 
causes  spiritual  life — as  S.  Augustine  says :  ''  For  as  the  soul  is  the 
life  of  the  body,  so,  God  is  the  life  of  the  soul."  As  a  coi'pse, 
dressed  up  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  Avould  not  be  living;  so, 
the  soul,  had  it  all  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  exclusion 
of  charity,  would  be  dead.     S.  Gregory  says :  "  The  love  of  God  is 


*•  Some  have  tried  to  vi'ove  that  S.  Thomas  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion." It  is  to  be  feaied  that  tlieir  arguments  are  ratlier  proofs  of  their  great  love  of  the  Saint 
and  of  the  Dogma,  than  of  the  general  laws  of  logic: — "  Sed  Chi'istus,"  says  the  Angelical,  "  ex- 
cellit  Beatani  Viiginem,  in  hoc  quod  sine  origiiiali  [peccato]  conceptus  et  natus  est.  Beata 
autem  Virgo  in  originali  est  coucepta,  sed  nou  nata.  Ipsa  etiam  omnium  virtntnra  opera  exer- 
cnit,  alii  aiUeni  sancti  specialia  qnsedani.    .     .     ."     {Opusc.  VI.    In  Salut.  Angelic.  Exposit. ,  p.  133.) 

t  "  Tria  sunt  homini  necessaria  ad  salutem  :  scilicet  scientia  credendorum,  scientia  deside- 
randoruni,  et  scientia  operaudorum.  Primum  docetur  in  synibolo,  nhi  traditur  scientia  de  ar- 
ticiilis  fldei,  secundum  in  oratione  Dominica;  tertiuni  in  lege.  Nunc  autem  de  scientia  operau- 
dorum iutendinnis;  ad  qnam  tractandam  qnatlruplex  lex:  invenitur.  Prima  dicitur  lex  naturse  ; 
et  hajc  nihil  aliud  est  nisi  lumen  intellectus  insitum  nobis  a  Deo  per  quod  cognoscimus  quid 
agendum  et  quid  vitandnm.  Hoc  lumen  et  hanc  legem  dedit  Dens  homini  in  creatione  sed 
inulti  credunt  excusari  per  ignorantiam,  si  hanc  legem  non  observant :  sed  contra  eos  dicit. 
Propheta  in  Psalm.,  XLVI.  .  .  .  Sed  licet  Dens  in  creatione  dederit  homini  hanc  legem, 
scilicet  naturie,  diabolus  tamenin  homine  superseminavit  aliam  legem,  scilicet  concupiscentise. 
.  .  .  Quia  lex  naturie  per  legem  concupiscenliie  destructa  erat,  oportehat  quod  homo  reduce- 
retur  ad  opera  virtutis,  et  retvaheretur  a  ritiis:  ad  qure  necessaria  erat  lex  scriptni'Pe.  Sed 
sciendum,  quod  homo  retrahitnr  a  malo  et  inducitur  ad  houum  ex  duobus.  Primo  timore  .  . 
.  per  legem  Moysi.  .  .  .  Sed  quia  modus  iste  insufflciens  fuit  .  .  .  ideo  est  alius  modus 
retraheudi  a  malo  et  iuducendi  ad  bouuui,  modus  scilicet  amoris:  et  hoc  modo  fuit  data  lex: 
Christi,  scilicet  lex  evangelica,  quie  est  lex  amoris."  (Opusc.  III.  In  duo  Prcecept.  Carit.  et  in 
Decern  Legis  Prcecep.  Exposit.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  97.) 

t  "  Sicut  ergo  jam  priedictum  est  quadruplex  lex  invenitur:  et  prima  quidem  lex  naturas, 
qnam  Deus  in  creatione  infuudit ;  secunda  lex  concupiscentise  ;  tertia  lex  scriptnrse  ;  quarta  est 
lex  caritatis  et  gratiie,  qua;  est  lex  Chri,sti.  Sed  mauifestum  est  quod  non  omnes  possunt 
scientiBB  insudare;  et  propterea  a  Christo  data  est  lex  brevis,  ut  ab  omnibus  posset  scire,  et 
uullus  propter  ignorantiam  possit  ab  ejus  observantia  excusari;  et  hnec  est  lex  divini  amoris. 
Apostolus,  Rom.,  IX.,  28  ;  •  Verbum  breviatum  faciei  Domiuns  super  terram.'  "  (Opusc.  III.  In 
duo  Prcecept.  Carit.  et  in  Decern  Legis  Prcecep.  Exposit.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  97.) 
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never  idle ;  if  it  really  exists,  it  works  great  things;  what  does  not 
work,  cannot  be  love."*  The  second  effect  of  love  is  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Divine  Commandments;  the  third,  is  that  it  guards 
us  against  assault;  and  the  fourth,  that  it  leads  to  happiness. 
Love  is  the  measure  of  bliss.  Then  comes  the  explanation,  devel- 
opment, and  illustration  of  the  first  great  Oonimandment,  in  which 
man  has  to  give  to  Grod  his  heart,  soul,  mind,  and  strength.  The 
"heart"  Avhich  is  given  to  God,  is  the  good  intention  with  which  a 
man  acts.  Frequently,  however,  men  act  with  a  good  intention, 
but  without  fruit,  because  an  upright  will  is  lacking.  For  instance, 
were  a  man  to  commit  a  robbery  to  feed  a  beggar,  he  would  have 
a  good  intention ;  but  the  rectitude  of  a  right  will  would  evidently 
be  wanting.  A  good  intention  is  no  excuse  for  doing  evil: 
"  Who  say  let  us  do  evil  that  good  may  come ;  whose  damnation 
is  just."f  A  good  will  is  joined  to  the  intention  Avhen  the  will  of 
man  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.J  The  Saint  then  shows 
that  the  other  conditions  which  make  up  the  full  rendering  of  the 
whole  being  to  the  Almighty,  should  so  combine,  as  to  tend  to- 
wards that  one  consummation.  There  are  four  influences  which 
urge  us  to  practise  charity  towards  man,  viz. :  the  Divine  love,  the 
Divine  precept,  and  the  communication  of  nature :  "  Every  animal 
loves  its  like;"  and  finally,  the  utility  that  follows  from  such  a 
course.  Two  things  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  friendship: 
patience,  and  humility,  from  which  patience  springs. §  He  wiio 
thinks  much  of  himself,  and  lowly  of  another,  cannot  bear  with 
the  defects  of  that  other.  God  loves  and  hates — loves  man's  nature, 
but  hates  his  vice.  Blessed  Stephen,  in  praying  for  his  enemies, 
did  a  great  service  to  the  Church — he  converted  Paul.| 

*  "  Si  quis  liabet  omnia  dona  Spiritns  sancti  absque  caiitate,  non  liabet  yitam.  Sive  enim 
sit  gratia  linguaruni,  sive  sit  domini  tidei,  vol  quicquid  ait  aliiid,  sine  caiitate  vitain  uon  tiibu- 
uut.  Si  enim  corpus  niortuuni  iiidnatur  aiiro  et  lapidibus  pretiosis  ;  niliilomiuus  mortuuni  manet. 
Hoc  est  ergo  primum  quort  efficit  carilas.  Secundum  quod  tacit  caritas,  est  divinoruni  manda- 
toriiiu  observautia.  Gregorius:  'Nuiiqiiani  nst  Dei  iinior  otiosns:  operatur  enim  magna  si  est; 
si  vero  operari  reuuit,  amor  non  esr.'  Uude  maiiifestum  siguum  caritatis  est  promptitudo  im- 
plendi  diviua  pnecepta.  Videmus  enim  amautem  propter  amatum  magna  et  difficilia  operari." 
(In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  98.) 

t  Bom.,  III.,  8. 

t  '  ■  Interrogattis  Chriatus  ante  passionera,  a  legisperitis,  quod  esset  maximum  et  primum 
mandatuni,  dixit,  Matth.,  XXII.,  37:  •  Uiliges  Domiuuni  Deum  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  et  in  tota 
anima  tua,  et  in  tota  niente  tua:  et  lioc  e.st  maxinium  et  primum  mandatnm.'  Et  vere  istud  est 
majjus  et  nobiliiis  et  utilius  inter  omnia  maudata,  sicut  satis  manil'estnm  est:  in  hoc  enim 
omnia  mandata  implentur.  Sed  ad  hoc  quod  istud  prseceptum  dilectionia  possit  perfecte  im- 
pleri,  quatuor  reqninmtiir.  Primum  est  divinorum  beueficiorum  rememoratio.  .  .  .  Secun- 
dum est  divinae  excelleutiie  cousideratio.  .  .  .  Tertium  est  mundanorum  et  terrenorum  ab- 
dicatio  maguam  enim  injuriam  Deo  facit  qui  aliquid  ei  adsequat.  Isa.,  XL.,  18:  '  Cui  ainiilem 
fecistia  Deum.'  Tunc  autem  alia  Deo  adDequamus,  quando  res  temporales  et  corruptibilea  simul 
cum  Deo  diligimus.  Sed  hoc  est  orpnino  impoaaibile  :  proptereadicitur,  Isa.,  XXVIII.,  20  :  'Coan- 
gustatum  est  stratum,  ita  ut  alter  decidat :  et  pallium  breve  utrumqne  operire  non  potest.' 
Ubi  cor  homiuis  assimilatur  strato  arcto  et  pallio  brevl.  Cor  enim  humauum  arctum  est  iu 
respectu  ad  Deum  ;  unde  quando  alia  ab  eo  iu  corde  tuo  recipia,  ipaum  expellia;  ipse  enim  uon 
patitnr  cousortem  in  anima,  sicut  uec  vir  in  uxore."     (In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  99,  100.) 

?  "  Sciendum,  quod  duo  sunt  quae  juvant  ad  amicitiam  conservandam.  Primum  est  pa- 
tient ia  :  '  vir  euim  iraeundus  suscitat  rixas,'  ut  dicitnr  Prov.  XXVI.,  21.  Secundum  est  huuiili- 
tas,  quae  causat  primum,  scibcet  patientiam :  Prov.,  XIII.,  10:  'Inter  superbos  semper  .jurgia 
sunt : '  qui  euim  cousiderat  magna  de  se,  et  despicit  alium,  uon  potest  defectus  illius  pati." 
(In  Priecept.  Leg.,  p.  101.) 

II  "  Dictum  est,  quod  tu  peccas,  si  non  parcis  veniam  postulanti;  et  quod  pertectionia  est, 
si  tu  eum  ad  te  revocas,  licet  uon  teuearis.    Sed  ad  hoc  ut  eum  trahas  ad  te,  multae  ratioues  iu- 
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Now,  just  to  touch  upon  the  ten  precepts  of  the  Law,  simply 
culling  out,  here  and  there,  some  striking  thoughts: — 

1.  The  Law  of  Moses  is  founded  on  the  two  precepts.  They 
were  engraven  upon  two  stone  tablets.  On  the  first,  three  of  the 
Commandments,  are  inscribed — these  belong  to  the  precept  of 
loving  God:  on  the  second,  the  seven  remaining  ones  are  written, 
and  they  are  included  in  the  second  precept,  of  loving  our  neigh- 
bour. The  greatest  and  most  horrible  of  all  sins  is  the  worship 
of  devils.  There  are  five  reasons  why  we  should  adore  one  only 
God :  on  account  of  His  dignity.  His  generosity,  the  stability  of 
His  promises,  the  slavery  of  diabolical  domination,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  the  reward :  "  They  will  be  like  the  angels  of  God  in 
heaven.*'* 

3.  Swearing  is  like  medicine,  only  to  be  made  use  of  in  case  of 
necessity.  Our  Lord  insists  upon  this  teaching,  on  account  of 
a  man's  tongue  being  his  most  unruly  member;  for  nobody  has 
thoroughly  mastered  it.  The  name  of  God  can  be  used  under  six 
circumstances:  in  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said,  as  in  an 
oath  ;  unto  sanctification,  as  in  Baptism ;  for  tlie  expulsion  of  ad- 
versaries, like  the  devil ;  in  confession  of  the  Name  itself;  as  a 
defence:  "The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower ;'^'  and  in  the 
completion  of  any  work.f 

3.  Tn  the  first  Commandment,  we  venerate  God  with  our  heart; 
in  the  second,  with  our  mouth ;  in  the  third,  with  our  work : 
"Kemember  thou  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  Day."     There  are  five 

ducunt.  Prima  est  propviiB  dignitatis  coiiservatio  .  .  .  Seciiuda  est  victorise  acquisitio  .  . 
Tertia  est  inultiplicis  iitilitatis  coiisecutio  .  .  .  qviarta  est,  quia  ex  lioc  pieces  tiiie  faciliua 
exaudiiiutur:  nude  super  illud  Jerem.,  XV.  'Si  steteriut  Moyses  et  Sauniel  coram  lue,'  dicit 
Gregoiius,  quod  fecit  potius  de  istis  uientionem,  quia  rogaveruut  pro  iuimicis.  Similiter  Cliris- 
tus  ait  LuciE,  XXIII.,  34 :  '  Pater,  diuiitte  illis.'  Item  beatus  Stepliauus  oraiido  pro  inimicis 
masnam  utilitatem  fecit  Ecclesiai,  quia  Paulum  couvertit.  Quiuta  est  peccati  evasio,  quam 
maxime  desiderare  debemus."     (Ibid.,  p.  102.) 

*  "  Sicut. jam  dictum  est,  tota  lex  Cluisti  dependet  a  caritate.  Caritas  autem  pendet  ex 
dnoljus  proeceptis ;  quorum  unum  est  de  dilectioue  Dei,  reliquum  de  dilectione  proximi:  et  de 
istis  duobus  jam  dictum  est ;  uuuc  autem  sciendum,  quod  Deus  daudo  legem  Moysi,  dedit  decern 
pra-ceptai  iu  duobus  tabulis  lapideis  scripta;  quorum  tria  iu  juiuia  tabula  scripta  pertiueiit  ad 
amoreju  Dei  septeni  vero  scripta  in  secunda  tabula  pertiueut  ad  aiuorem  proximi;  et  ideo  tota 
lex  fuudata  in  duobus  pra;ceptis.  Prinium  autem  quod  pertiuet  ad  a.morem  Dei  est,  '  Nou  liabe- 
tis  decs  alieuos: '  et  ad  biyus  intellectum  sciendum  est,  quod  antiqui  multipliciter  hoc  pr;ecep- 
tum  trausyrediebautur.  yuidam  euim  colebaut  diemouia :  Psalm.,  XCV. ,  5:  '  Ouiucs  dii  geu- 
tium  daiinoaia.'  Hoc  autem  est  maxiiiuiui  omuium  peccatorum  et  Iiorribile.  .  .  .  Contra 
hoc  prxceptum  peccant  Astrologi,  qui  dicuut  hajc  esse  auiniarum  rectores;  cum  tanieu  propter 
homiueiu  facta  siut,  cujus  solus  Ueus  rector  est.  ...  In  quorum  errorem  iucideruut  homines 
qui  iuferioribus  male  utuutur,  uimis  ea  diligentes.  .  .  .  Alii  errautes  colebant  liomiues,  vel 
aves.  vel  alios,  vel  seipsos;  quod  quidem  coutingit  ex  tribus.  Primo  carnalitate.  .  .  .  Se- 
cviudo  ex  adulatione.  .  .  .  Tt-rtio  ex  prassumptioue  ;  quidameuimexpraisuuiptioue  feceruut 
Be  vocari  deos,  sicut  patet  Judith,  III.,  de  Nabucliodouosor."     (In  Pfcecept.  Legis,  p.  102.) 

t  "  Sicut  non  est  uisi  Deus  quem  debemus  colere,  ita  uou  est  nisi  unus quern  debemus  max- 
ime venerari :  et  primo  quantum  ad  uomen  :  unde  '  uou  assumes  nomen  Domini  Dei  tui  in 
vauum.'  Sciendum,  quod  vanum  dicitur  tripliciter.  Aliquando  euim  dicitur  falsum.  Ps.  XI., 
3.  Assurais  ergo  uomen  Dei  in  vauum,  quandoassuniis  illud  ad  coulirmatiouis  falsitatis.  Zach., 
VIII.,  17:  Ibid.,  XIII.,  3:  'Non  vives,  quia  locutus  es  meudacium  in  nomine  Domini.'  Talis 
autem  facit  injuriam  Deo,  sibi  ipsi,  et  omnibus  hominibus.  Deo  qiiidem,  quia  cum  ju rare  per 
l)eum  uiliil  alind  sit  nisi  invocare  ejus  testimonium  ;  cum  .juras  falsum,  aut  credis  Denm  uescire 
verum,  et  sic  pouis  ignorantiam  in  Deo,  cum  tauieu  omnia  nuda  et  aperta  sint  oculis  ejus,  ut  di- 
citur ad  Hebr.  IV. ;  aut  quod  diligat  meudacium,  cum  tanieu  optat  ipsuin  ;  Fsal.  V.,  7  :  '  Perdes 
omues  qui  loqunutur  mendacium  : '  aut  derogas  poteutioe,  quasi  non  possit  de  eo  punire  .  .  . 
Et,  nota,  quod  juranientum  est  sicut  mediciua,  quoe  uou  semper  accipitur,  sed  iu  uecessitate  : 
et  ideo,  ut  dicitur  Matth.  V.,  37,  '  quod  his  amplius  est.  a  malo  est.'  Eccl.,  XXIII.,  9  :  '  Jurationi 
non  assuescat  os  tuum  :  multi  euim  casus  in  ilia.  Nomiuatio  vero  Dei  uou  sit  assidua  in  ore  tuo, 
et  uoniiuibiia  sanctorum  ne  admiscearis:  quouiam  non  eris  immuuis  ab  eis.'"  {In Prcecept. 
Legis,  p.  10-1. ) 
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reasons  for  this :  first,  the  destruction  of  the  error  of  those  Avho 
wonld  teach  the  eternity  of  the  world.  The  Sabbath  was  kept  by 
the  Jews  in  memory  of  the  Creation.  Christians  keep  Sunday  in 
memory  of  the  New  Creation  by  Christ,  who  rose  gloriously  from 
the  dead.  Then,  secondly,  as  a  testimony  of  faith  in  the  Kedeeraer, 
for  the  flesh  of  Christ  did  not  corrupt  in  the  tomb;  thirdly,  as 
a  confirmation  and  figure  of  the  truth  of  the  Promise.  We  ex- 
pect rest  from  three  things  :  from  the  labour  of  the  present  life  : 
from  the  temptations  of  concupiscence ;  and  from^  the  servitude 
of  the  devil.  Fourthly,  the  precept  was  given  to  inflame  love : — 
"  For  the  corruptible  body  is  a  load  upon  the  soul :"  fifthly, -that 
those  who  are  subject,  might  have  an  opportunity  for  works  of 
piety.  Work  may  be  done  on  the  Sabbath  under  four  circum- 
stances: through  necessity:  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church — as  the 
priests  did  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  temple  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
in  rendering  a  service  to  one's  neighbor,  and,  finally,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior.*  S.  Jerome  tells  Eusticus  to  be  ever  occupied 
with  some  good  work,  so  that  the  devil  may  always  find  him  busy. 
There  are  three  things  which  we  ought  to  do  on  the  .Sabbath :  to 
offer  sacrifices  of  our  soul,  our  body,  and  our  goods ;  to  study  the 
Word  of  God ;  and  to  perform  spiritual  exercises.  But,  before 
the  soul  can  really  rest,  three  kinds  of  repose  must  precede :  re- 
pose from  the  unrest  of  sin,  from  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  and 
from  the  occupations  of  the  world,  and  after  this  has  been  done, 
the  soul  can  rest  freely  in  God. 

4.  Now  commence  the  seven  precepts  of  the  second  tablet  of 
stone.  Man  must  fly  evil,  and  do  good.  So  in  the  precepts,  some 
of  them  lead  to  good,  and  others  prohibit  evil.  Above  all,  we 
ought  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  our  relations.  "  First,  we  should 
love  God,"  says  S.  Ambrose ;  "  and  then  our  father  and  mother." 
For,  from  our  parents,  we  receive  three  things:  our  being,  our 
food  and  support,  and  our  education. f     Five  desirable  promises 


*  "Hoc  esttertium  mandatum  legi8,  et  convenienter.  Primo  enim  debemns  Deum  venerari 
corde:  uude  pntcipitiu' quod  non  colatiir  nisi  uiiusDeiiSi:  nude  '  iiouhabebis  deos  alieuos  coram 
me,.'  Secuudo  ore:  unde  '  nou  assumes  nomen  Domini  Dei  tui  iu  vauum.'  Tertio  opere:  et  hoc 
est  '  Memeuto  lit  diem  sabbati  sauctilices.'  Voluit  enim  ut  esset  certus  dies  in  quo  luteudereut 
homines  ad  servitium  Dei.  Habetur  autera  hoc  prieceptum  qninque  ratiouibiis.  Primo  enim 
datum  fuit  ad  destructionem  eiroris.  .  .  .  Secuudo  datum  fuit  ad  iustrvictioneni  fidei  Re- 
demptoria.  .  .  .  Tertio  datum  fuit  ad  roborauduni  sive  tigurandum  veritatem  promissionis. 
.  .  .  Quarto  datum  fuit  hoc  prajceptum  ad  iutiammationem  amoris.  .  .  .  Quinto  datum 
fuit  ad  opera  pietatis  respectu  subjectorum.  .  .  .  iScieudiim  quod  opera  corporalia  possuut 
lieri  iu  sabbato  propter  quatuor.  Primo  propter  necessitateiu.  .  .  .  Secuudo  propter  Eccle- 
sifB  utilltatem.  .  .  .  Tertio  propter  proxiini  utilitateiu  :  unde  Dominus  curavit  iu  die  sabbati 
liabentem  nianum  aridam,  et  contutavit  Judwos reprehendeutes  eum,poneD8  exemphim  de  ove. 
Quarto  propter  superloris  auctoritatem  :  uude  Dominus  pr.necepit  Judseis  ut  circumcidereut  in 
die  sabbati,  ut  dicitur  Joau..  VII.  .  .  .  Homo  diem  festum  debet  sauctlficare  .  .  .  prium 
iu  facieudis  sacriticiis    .    .    .    secundo  iu  verborum  Dei  studiis."     {In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  105.  loa.) 

t  "  Perfectio  homluls  consistit  iu  dilectione  Del  et  pro.Kimi:  et  ad  dilectiouem  Dei  pertinent 
tria  prtBoepta  qupe  seripta  fuerunt  in  prima  tabula  ;  ad  dilectionem  vero  proximl  septeni  qure 
sunt  in  secunda  tabula.  Sed,  sicut  dicitur  I.  Joan.,  3  non  debemns  dilijjere  verbo  ueque  lingua, 
sed  opere  et  veritate.  Homo  enim  sic  diligens  debet  duo  facere :  scilicet  fiigere  malum,  et 
facere  bonnm:  unde  qufedani  sunt  in  praiceptis  inducentia  ad  bonum,  alia  autem  sunt  prolii- 
bentia  facere  malum.  Et  sciendum,  quod  cavere  a  malo  faciendo  est  in  poteutia  nostra ;  sed 
facere  cuilibet  bouum  nou  possunius:  et  ideo  dicit  beatus  Augustiuus,  quod  uos  omues  debemus 
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are  made  to  those  who  honour  their  parents :  that  they  shall  have, 
first,  grace  in  the  present  life:  and,  secondly,  glory  in  the  future: 
"  He  that  honoureth  his  father  shall  enjoy  a  long  life."  *  But, 
bear  this  in  mind,  that  a  life  is  long,  when  it  is  full ;  and  fulness, 
according  to  the  philosopher,  is  not  measured  by  time,  but  by 
action ;  and  a  life  is  full,  \^lien  it  is  virtuous.  But  they  that  in- 
jure their  parents  shall  die :  "The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  that  despiseth  the  labour  of  his  mother  in  bearing  him,  let 
the  ravens  of  the  brooks  pick  it  out,  and  the  young  eagles  eat  it."  f 
The  third  promise  is,  that  they  shall  have  grateful  and  acceptable 
children ;  the  fourth,  that  they  shall  have  a  praiseworthy  fame  ; 
and  the  fifth,  that  they  shall  possess  riches :  J  "  The  father's  bless- 
ing establisheth  the  houses  of  the  children;  but  the  mother's 
curse  rooteth  up  the  foundation.  "§ 

5.  We  have  not  only  to  do  good,  but  to  avoid  evil.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  we  can  inflict  upon  our  neighbour,  is  to  kill  him. 
Regarding  this  fifth  precept,  there  is  a  three-fold  error.  Some 
have  said  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  even  brute  animals.  But  this 
is  not  so ;  all  animals  are  subject  to  man.  And  the  philosopher 
says,  in  his  Politics,  that  "hunting  is  like  a  just  war."  "What- 
ever is  sold  in  the  shambles,  eat,  asking  no  questions  for  conscience 
sake."  II  Others  have  declared  it  to  be  unlawful,  under  any  pre- 
text, to  put  a  man  to  death  ;  so  that,  according  to  them,  judges, 
and  others,  are  murderers.  But  S.  Augustine  is  against  this,  when 
he  declares  that  "  G-od  does  not  deprive  Himself,  by  this  precept, 
of  the  power  of  putting  to  death."  What  is  lawful  to  God,  is 
laAvful  to  His  ministers,  when  He  orders  them  to  execute  His  law : 
"  I  will  kill,  and  I  will  make  to  live."l"  Others  have  said  that 
this  precept  does  not  include  suicide;  and  therefore,  that  suicide 


diligere,  sed  non  omjilbus  tenemnr  beiiefacere.  Sed  inter  onmes  debemus  benefacere.  coujunc- 
tis  nobis  .  .  .  Inter  omnes  autem  propinquoa  sunt  nobis  propinquioves  pater  et  mater;  et 
ideo  dicit  Ambrosius:  '  Piiuio  debemus  diligere  Deum,  secundo  patrem  et  matrein.'  .  .  .  Et 
Imjusniodi  ratioueni  reddit  Pliilosoplius.  qui  dicit,  quod  ex  niagiio  beneficio  recejito  ab  eis  uon 
possimius  eis  respoudeie  ex  ajquali :  et  ideo  bene  potest  pater  ott'ensus  expellere  iilium,  sed  uon 
e  converse.  Uaut  auteni  parentes  tilio  tria.  Priniostabiliiuentuui  quo  adesse.  .  .  .  Secuudo 
nutriuieutuni  sive  fulciuientum  quod  ad  necessaria  vita;.  Tertio  documeutum.  Hebr.,  XII.,  1): 
Patres  quidem  caruis  uostriE  eruditores  liabnimus."     (InPrmcept.  Legis,  p  106,  107.) 

*  Eccli.,  III.,  T.  t  Prov.,  XXX.,  17.  t  Eccli.,  III.,  11. 

?  "  Sciendum  est  quod  bonorantibns  parentes  qninque  desiderabi'.ia  promittnntur.  Et  pri- 
mnm  est  gratia  in  prtesenti,  et  gloria  in  futoro.  qutB  niaxime  desiderautur.  .  .  .  Coutrarium 
debetur  maledicentibus,  el  etiaui  in  lege  maledicuntur  a  Deo,  ut  dicitur  Deut.,  XXVII. 
Sed  vita  uaturalis  quasi  nihil  est  in  coniparatioiie  ad  vitaui  gratise.  Si  ergo  nou  recognoscis 
beneficium  vitse  uaturalis  quam  liabes  a  pareutibus,  indigmis  es  vita  gratiiB  qufe  major  est,  et 
per  cousequens  vita  glorise,  quse  maxima  est.  .  .  .  Secundum  desiderabile  est  vita ;  nude  '  ut 
sis  lougasvus  super  terram.'  Dicitur  Eccli.,  III.,  7:  '  Qui  lioiiorat  patrem  suum,  vita  vivet  longi- 
ore.'  Et  nota,  quod  vita  longa  est  quaudo  est  jilena:  quaa  non  mensuratur  tempore,  sed  actioue, 
secundum  Philosoplium.  Tunc  plena  est  vita  quando  est  virtuosa :  et  ideo  virtuosus  et  sauctus 
din  vivit,  quamvis  cito  moriatur  corporaliter.  .  .  .  Prteuiium  est  vita  corporalis.  Sed  con- 
trarium,  scilicet  mortem,  acquirunt  illi  qui  injuriantur  pareutibus.  .  .  .  Prov.,  XXX.,  17  : 
'  Ocnlum  qui  sjibsauuat  patrem,  et  qui  despicit  partnm  matris  suae,  sufl'odiant  enm  corvi  de  tor- 
rentibus  et  comedant  eum  tilii  aquilie  '  Per  tilios  aqnilte  iutelliguntur  reges  et  principes,  per 
corvos,  officiales.  Tertium  est  liabere  filios  sibi  gratoset  acceptos.  .  .  .  Quartum  est  habere 
famam  laudabilem.     .     .    .    Quintum  est  habere  divitias."     (InPrmcept.  Legis. p.  Wi,  HM, 

li  1  Cor.,  X.,  25.  T[  Deut.,  XXXII.,  39. 
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is  lawful.     But  S.  Augustine  answers  them,  when  he  says:  '-He 
who  kills  himself,  without  doubt,  kills  a  man."  * 

Is  all  anger  contrary  to  virtue?  There  are  two  opinions.  The 
Stoics  taught  that  true  virtue  consisted  in  peace  of  mind:  the 
Peripatetics  held  that  a  wise  man  might  be  moderately  angry— 
and  this  seems  nearer  the  truth,  and  is  evident,  from  the  Gospel, 
from  the  example  of  Christ,  and  from  reason ;  for  the  irascible 
power  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  were  no  anger  ever  per- 
mitted. So  anger  is  sometimes  a  virtue,  and  sometimes  not  a 
virtue.  Anger  may  be  considered  in  three  ways  :  when  it  resides 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  reason,  without  any  disturbance  of 
mind,  and  then  it  is  not,  in  reality,  "anger,"  but  "judgment;  "and 
it  is  in  this  way  that  God  is  affected,  when  He  punishes  the  wicked. 
Next,  it  may  be  considered  as  a  passion,  and  then  it  resides  in  the 
sensitive  appetite,  and  is  twofold— for  sometimes  it  is  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  ;  when,  for  instance,  a  man  is  angry  when 
he  should  be,  and  as  much  as  he  should  be,  and  no  more — and 
then,  anger  is  a  virtue.  At  other  times,  man's  anger  gets  the 
better  of  his  reason,  and  then,  it  is  sinful.f  The  difference  be- 
tween anger  and  hatred  is  this,  that  the  former  is  soon  over,  whilst 
the  latter  is  abiding;  and,  therefore,  a  mortal  sin.  "He  who 
hates  his  brother,  is  a  murderer."  J  S.  Augustine  says  in  his  Rule : 
"Have  no  contentions;  or,  if  you  have  any,  end  them  as  soon  as 
possible ;  lest  anger  develop  into  hatred,  and  the  mote  be  turned 
into  a  beam;  and  the  soul  become  guilty  of  murder."  In  all  our 
doings,  we  should  observe  two  things:  justice, and  mercy.  Anger 
prevents  us  from  so  doing.     Hence,  a  philosopher  said  to  one  who 

*  "  In  lege  Divina,  per  quara  ovdiuamiir  ad  dilectionem  Dei  et  proximi,  prsecipitur  non 
solum  facere  bonrnri,  sed  etiam  decliuare  a  lualo.  Inter  alius  autem  iiiaius  tualuui  quo  possit 
fieri  piosimo,  est  occidere  euiu;  et  hoc  proliibetur  cum  dicitur  '  Nou  oceides.'  Circa  quod  prse- 
ceptuiu  tripliciter  est  erratum.  Quidam  euira  dixeruut,  quod  nou  licet  occidere  etiani  bruta 
auinialia  .  .  .  quidam  dixeruut  proliibitum  esse  liomicidium  lioniinis  omniuo  :  unde  liouiicl- 
das  dicuut  esse  judices  saiculares,  qui  condemnant  secundum  leges  aliquos:  contra  quos  dicit 
Augustiuus,  quod  Dens  per  liof  pra^ceptuui  nou  abstulit  sibi  potestateui  occidendi.  ...  Id 
enim  quod  licitum  est  Deo,  licitum  est  et  miuistris  ejus,  per  mandatuni  ipsins.  .  .  .  Est  ergo 
sensns  ;  '  Nou  oceides'  propria anctoritate.  Alii  veio  dixeruut,  quod  per  lioc  quod  dicitur,  '  Nou 
oceides' proliibetur  non  occidere  alium:  nude  dicebaut,  quod  licitum  erat  occidere  seipsura. 
Sic  enim  iuvenitur  de  Samsone  Judic.  XVI.,  et  de  Catoue,  et  de  qnibusdani  virgiuibns  quaj  se  in 
flammas  injecernnt,  sicnt  recitat  Augustiuus  I.  de  Civitate  Dei.  Sed  ad  hoc  respoudet  Angusti- 
nus  ibidem,  dicens:  '  qui  se  oceidit,  homineiu  utique  occidit.'  Si  ergo  hominem  non  licet  occi- 
dere, nisi  anctoritate  Dei:  ergo  uec  seipsuni,  Jiisi  vel  anctoritate  Dei,  vel  instiuctu  Spiritus 
eaucti,  sicnt  dicitur  de  Samsone,  ergo  '  Nou  oceides.'  "     (In  Praecept.  Legis,  p.  108.) 

1  "  Sed  numquid  omnis  ira  est  contraria  virtuti  ?  Circa  hoc  duplex  est  opinio.  Stoici  enim 
dixerunt,  quod  nulla  pa.ssio  cadit  in  sapieutem:  imnio  volebant  quod  vera  virtus  esset  iu  quiete 
mentis.  Peripatetici  antem  dixerunt,  quod  ira  cadit  in  sapieutem,  sed  moderata  :  et  est  opinio 
verier.  Et  patet  primo  anctoritate,  quia  iu  Evangeliis  invenimus  istas  passioues  Christo  attri- 
butas,  in  quo  fiiit  fontalis  pleuitudo  sapientias.  Secundo  patet  ratione:  nam  si  omues  pas- 
sioues virtuti  contrarientur,  essent  aliqnai  poteutife  auiniiequajessent  frustra,  immo  qure  esseut 
homiui  iu  nocumentiim,  quia  irascibilis  et  concnpiscibilis  frustra  dataj  essent  liomlui.  Et  ideo 
diceudum  est,  quod  aliquaudo  ira  est  virtus,  aliqnando  non.  Accipitur  enim  ira  tripliciter. 
Primo  piout  est  iu  solo  judicio  rationis  absque  comniotione  animi ;  et  lata  non  dicitur  proprie 
ira,  sed  .judicium.  Sic  enim  Dominus  puuiens  raalos,  iratus  dicitur  Mich.,  VII.,  9:  '  Irani  Domini 
portabo,  quouiam  peccavi  ei.'  Secundo  accipitur  prout  est  passio  ;  et  ista  est  in  appetitu  sen- 
sitive ;  et  est  duplex  :  quia  aliqnando  ordinatur  ratione  et  continetur  sul)  terminis  rationis, 
quando  scilicet  qnis  irascitur  quaiido  debet  et  quantum  debet  et  pro  quo  debet,  et  hnjiisniodi  : 
et  tunc  est  actus  virtutis,  et  dicitnr  ira  per  zelum.  .  .  .  Est  et  tertia  ira  qufe  refugit  .judi- 
cium rationis,  et  ista  semper  est  peccatiim :  sed  aliquaudo  veniale,  aliquaudo  est  mortale." 
{In  Prcecep.  Leyis,  p.  109.) 

ti  John,  III.,  15. 
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had  offended  him :  "  Were  I  not  angry,  I  would  punish  you." 
Christ  wishes  us  to  abstain  from  the  beginnings  of  evil ;  anger  is 
the  beginning  of  homicide ;  therefore  our  Lord  warns  us  against 
anger.* 

6.  Adultery  is  forbidden  after  murder,  and  fitly,  for  man  and 
wife  are,  as  it  were,  one  body :  "They  shall  be  two  in  one  flesh."  f 
A  wife  seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  greater  sin  in  committing  adultery 
than  a  husband.  She  commits  three  grave  sins.  The  first,  is  in- 
credulity, because  she  misbelieves  the  Law ;  she  sins  against  the 
ordination  of  God,  and  also  against  the  Statutes,  or  Sacrament, 
of  the  Church.  The  second,  treachery,  for  she  abandons  her  hus- 
band. The  third  consists  in  the  commission  of  a  theft ;  and  it  is 
the  greatest  theft,  for  she  gives  the  Avhole  inheritance  to  the  chil- 
dren of  another.  The  woman,  therefore,  who  is  an  adultress, 
commits  sacrilege,  and  is  a  traitor,  and  a  robber.  Nor  do  husbands 
sin  less  than  their  wives,  and  this,  on  three  accounts :  because  of 
the  equality  they  enjoy;  on  account  of  the  superior  strength  of 
the  man ;  and  on  account  of  his  authority — for  man  is  the  head 
and  the  teacher  of  the  woman.  But  the  sin  of  a  priest  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  layman,  and  that  of  a  bishop  greater  than  that  of 
a  priest.  Similarly,  a  husband  committing  adultery  is  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  faith. |  But  let  wives  attend  to  that  which  Christ 
says :  "  All  things,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  shall  say  to  you,  ob- 
serve and  do :  but  according  to  their  works  do  ye  not,  for  they  say, 
and  do  uot."§    S.  Gregory  says  that  carnal  sins,  though  less  culpable, 


*  "  Honiicidium  videtur  esse  actus  peccati  mortalis  ex  siio  genere,  quia  directe  ordinatur 
contra  praeceptum  divinum  :  et  ideo  cousensus  in  hoinicidiuni  est  peccatum  mortale  ex  geuere  : 
quia  si  actus  est  mortalis.  et  consensus  erit  mortalis.  Aliqueudo  auteiu  peccatum  mortale  est 
ex  sienere,  sed  tanieu  uiotus  nou  est  peccatum  mortale,  quia  est  sine  consensu  ;  sicut  si  ascen- 
dit  niotus  concupiscenti.'B  ad  fornicaiidnm,  et  uou  couse.utitur,  non  est  peccatum  mortale;  simi- 
liter ira:  est  euiin  niotus  ad  iiijuriaiu  illatam  vindicaudam  :  Ii.-bc  enim  est  proprie  ira.  .  .  . 
Secunda  ratio  quare  debemus  uon  provocari  cito  ad  iram.  est.  quia  omuis  homo  diligit  liberta- 
tem  et  ortit  servitutem.  .  .  .  Secundo  cavei'e  debet  ne  diu  in  ira  permaneat.  .  .  .  Tertio 
cavere  debet  lie  in  ira  procedat.  Primo  in  corde,  quod  fit  quando  pervenit  ad  odium.  Est  eiiim 
diil'erentia  inter  Irani  et  odium,  quia  ira  subita  est,  odium  vero  diuturniim  ;  et  ideo  est  mortale 
peccatum  :  1  Joan,  III.,  15 :  '  qui  odit  fratreni  smim.  boinieida  est :'  et  ratio  huius  est,  quia  et  se 
interlicit  spoliando  se  caritate,  et  aliuni.  Augustimis  in  Regula:  '  Lites  aut  uuUas  liabeatis, 
aut  quam  celerrinie  tiiiiatis,  ne  ira  crescat  in  odium,  et  trabeni  faciat  de  festuca,  et  aiiiniara 
faciat  homicidam.'  Genes.,  XLIX.,7:  '  Maledictus  furor  eorum  quia  pertinax,  et  indiguatio 
eorum,  quia  dura.'  "     (In  Proicept.  Legis,  p.  109.) 

t  Gen.,  II.,  24. 

X  "  Post  proliibitionem  liomicidii  proliibetnr  adulterium;  et  eongrue,  quia  vir  et  uxor  sunt 
quasi  unum  corpus.  .  .  .  Kt  ideo  post  injuriam  quteiufertur  personae,  uulla  major  est  quain 
ilia  quffi  iufei'tur  conjunctiB.  Proliibetur  auteni  adulterium  uxori  et  riro.  Sed  prius  dieendum 
est  de  uxoris  adulterio,  quia  maj us  peccatum  videtur  comiuittere.  Coinmittit  auteni  tria  pec- 
cata  gravia  uxor  mcechaudo.  .  .  .  Primo  ergo  peccat  per  incredulitatem,  quiji  legi  incredi- 
bilis  fit.  .  .  .  Item  facit  contra  Dei  ordinationeni.  .  .  .  Item  contra  Ecclesiai  statuta, 
vel  sacramentuni :  fit  euim  matrimouiuiu  in  facie  Ecclesiae :  et  ideo  addueitiir  Deus  quasi  iu 
testeni  et  tidejussorem  de  servanda  fide.  .  .  .  Secuudo  peccat  per  perditumeni.  quia  deie- 
linquit  virum.  .  .  .  Tertio  per  fuiti  commissionem  quia  ex  alieno  viro  coustituit  sibi  filiis; 
et  hoc  maximum  furtuiu  est,  quia  totam  heredltateni  dat  alienis  filiis.  Et  nota.  quod  ista  debe- 
ret  studere  quod  filii  intiareut  religioneni,  vel  aliquid  aliud  facereut.  ita  quod  in  bonis  viri  non 
succederent.  Est  ergo  mnlier  mcechans,  sacrilega,  proditrix,  furatrix.  Viri  vero  peccant  non 
minus  quam  uxores,  licet  sibi  quandoque  blandiantur :  quod  patet  ex  tribus.  Primo  ex  sequali- 
tate  quam  liabet.  .  .  .  Secundo  ex  viri  fortitudine.  .  .  .  Tertio  ex  ejus  auctoritatc; 
quia  vir  est  caput  mulieres:  nude  mulieres  non  debent  loqui  in  Ecclesia  ;  sed  domi  viros  inter- 
rogare,  ut  dicitur,  1  Corinth.,  XIV.  Est  ergo  vir  doctor  mulieris  :  et  id€0  Deus  praceptum  dedit 
Tiro."     {In  Pracept.  Legis,  p.  l\0.) 

i  Matth.,  XXIII.,  3. 
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are  more  infamous  than  spiritual  offences;  and  the  reason  is,  be- 
cause they  render  a  man  like  to  a  beast. 

7.  The  Law  forbids  injury,  first,  to  persons:  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill ; "  secondly,  to  the  married :  "  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery;"  and  thirdly,  in  respect  of  goods:  "Thou  shalt  not  steal;" 
S.  Augustine  says  that :  "  All  unlawful  possession  is  a  theft."  This 
precept  forbids  all  unjust  taking  away.  And  there  are  many 
reasons  to  induce  us  to  avoid  this  sin.  First,  on  account  of  its 
gravity,  for  it  is  likened  to  the  crime  of  murder:  "He  that  shed- 
deth  blood,  and  he  that  defraudeth  the  labourer  of  his  hire,  are 
brothers."*  Secondly,  on  account  of  the  ruinous  danger  it  implies.f 
For  no  sin  is  so  ensnaring;  since  it  cannot  be  remitted  without 
satisfaction  and  penance.  A  man  may  quickly  repent;  just  as  a 
man's  anger  subsides  after  a  murder;  or  his  passion  ceases  after 
his  sin.  But  here,  though  a  man  may  repent,  he  does  not  so  easily 
make  satisfaction,  since  he  not  only  has  to  restore  the  goods,  but 
to  repair  the  damage  done ;  and,  besides  all  this,  he  has  to  do  pen- 
ance for  his  sin :  "  Woe  to  him  that  heapeth  together  that  which 
is  not  his  own;  how  long  also  doth  he  load  himself  with  thick 
clay  ?"J  Thirdly,  on  account  of  the  inutility  of  such  a  sin;  and, 
fourthly,  on  account  of  the  singular  harm  which  results  from  it, 
for  it  brings  destruction  along  with  it,  like  fire  when  thrown  upon 
straw :  §  "  Fire  shall  devour  their  tabernacles  who  love  to  take 
bribes."  || 

8.  We  have  seen  that  Grod  forbids  man  to  injure  his  neighbour, 
by  deed;  now,  he  commands  that  he  should  not  injure  him,  by 
word:^     "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neigh- 

*  Eccli.,  XXXIV.,  21. 

t  "  Doniinus  proliibuit  priueipaliter  in  lege  sua  in.juriam  pvoximi  :  et  primo  injuriatn  iu  pro- 
priam  personam,  ibi,  '  Nou  o<;cides : '  seeuudo  iu  persoua  coiyuucta,  ibi.  ■  Nou  moecliaberis ; ' 
teitio  ill  rebus,  liic,  '  Nou  furtum  facies.'     Et  sciendum,  quod  in  lioc  priecepto  proliibetur  oiuue 

male  ablatuni.     Couimittitur  eniui  furtum  multis  niodis.     Primo  occulte  aeciyieudo 

Seeuudo  violeuter  aufereudo:  et  haiC  est  major  injuria.  .  .  .  Tertio  mereedem  uon  solveu- 
do.  .  .  .  Quarto  t'raudem  iu  niercationibus  committeudo.  .  .  .  Uebeiit  nos  inducere 
niultiB  rationes  ad  lioc  [furtum]  cavendum.  Prima  suniitur  ex  gravitate:  assimilatur  euim  hoc 
peccatum  homicidio.  .  .  .  Secunda  ex  periouli  qualitate  :  nullum  euim  peccatum  est  ita 
perioulosum.  Nullum  euim  peccatum  remittitur  sine  satisfactione  et  pceuitentia.  .  .  Tertio 
ex  talium  iuutilitate:  nou  euim  sunt  utilia,  neque  spiritualiter.  Prov.,  X.,2:  'Nil  proderuut 
tliesauri  impietatis: '  divitlije  euim  spiritualiter  prosuut  ad  eleemosyuas  et  sacriticia.  Prov., 
XIII.,  8:  '  Redemptio  animte  viri  divitiiB  suai: '  sed  de  uon  propriis  dicitur.  Isai.,  LXI.,  8  :  'Ego 
Dominus  diligeus  judicium,  et  odio  liabens  rapiuam  iu  liolocaustum.'  Eccli.,  XXXIV.,  24:  'Qui 
ottert  sacriBciuni  ex  substautia  pauperiim,  quasi  qui  victimat  fllium  in  conspectu  patris  sui : ' 
nee  temporaliter,  quia  parum  duraut.  Habac,  II.,  9:  '  Vae  qui  congregat  avaritiam  in  malum 
domui  suaj    .     .     .     et  liberari  se  putat  de  mauu  mali.'  "     (In  Pracept,  Legis,  p.  Ill,  112.) 

t  Habac,  II.,  6. 

§  "  Prov.,  XXVIII.,  8  :  '  Qui  coacevvat  divitias  usuris,  et  fenore  liberal!  in  pauperis  congregat 
eas:'  Prov.,  XIII.,  22:  '  Custoditurjusto  substantia  peccatoris.'  Quarto  ex  nocumeuti  siiigula- 
ritate  :  facluut  euim  perdere  alia:  sunt  euim  iguis  paleis  coumiixtus.  Job,  XV.,  34:  'Ignis  de- 
voravit  taberuacula  eorum  qui  niunera  libeuter  accipiuut.'  Scias  iusuper,  quod  talis  non  solum 
suam  amittet  animam,  sed  etiam  tiliorum,  quia  illi  teneutur  reddere."    (In  Proecept.  Legis,  p.  112.) 

II  Job,  XV.,  24. 

"[[  "  Prohibuit  jam  Dominus,  quod  nullus  iujurietur  proximo  suo  opere;  nunc  autem  prtece- 
pit,  quod  uou  iujurietur  verbo;  et  hoc  est:  '  Nou  loquaris  contra  proximum  tuum  falsum  testi- 
monium.' Hoc  autem  potest  esse  dupliciter:  vel  iu  judicio,  vel  in  communi  locutioue.  In. 
judicio  atiteni  tribus  modis,  secundum  quodtres  persona;  possunt  facere  contra  hoc  prfeceptum. 
Prima  persoua,  scilicet  accusautis  false.  .  .  .  Item  persoua  testificautis  meutiendo.  .  . 
Item  persona  judicis  male  senteutiando.  ...  In  comuiuui  locutioue  peccaut  aliquaudo 
contra  hoc  pr.'eceptum  quinque  genera  hominum.  Scilicet  detractores.  .  .  •  Item  qui  de- 
tractores  libeuter  audit.     .     .     .     Item  susurratores,  qui  scilicet  recitant  quidquid  audiunt. 
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bour."  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways :  in  giving  judgment,  or  in 
common  conversation.  In  judgment,  three  sins  may  be  commit- 
ted: by  accusing  falsely — and,  remember,  that  as  you  cannot  say 
what  is  false,  so  you  must  not  conceal  what  is  true ;  then,  by  wit- 
nessing to  a  lie  ;  and,  finally,  by  an  unjust  sentence.  In  common 
conversation,  five  kinds  of  persons  sin  against  this  command: 
detractors,  who  are  hateful  to  God;  those  who  freely  listen  to 
them;  gossips,  who  relate  all  they  hear;  flatterers,  that  is,  adula- 
tors; and  murmurers.  By  this  Commandment,  all  lies  are  for- 
bidden, and  for  four  reasons:  because  lies  render  men  similar  to 
the  devil — a  liar  is  the  devil's  son :  "  For  thy  speech  doth  discover 
thee;"*  on  account  of  inveracity  tending  to  bring  about  the 
dissolution  of  society — for  men  could  not  live  together,  if  the 
truth  were  not  told ;  because  lies  destroy  a  man's  reputation ;  and, 
finally,  because  they  work  the  perdition  of  the  soul:  "The  mouth 
that  belieth,  killeth  the  soul."  f  The  Saint  then  gives  some  of  the 
principal  causes  which  lead  men  to  tell  lies,  ending  with  the  case  of 
those  who  tell  lies  in  fun.  And  of  this  we  must  be  careful,  lest, 
through  custom,  we  be  led  on  to  mortal  sin :  "  For  the  bewitching 
of  vanity  obscureth  good  things."^ 

9.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  Divine  and  the  civil  law, 
viz. :  the  civil  law  only  judges  words  and  actions ;  the  Divine  law 
judges  thoughts  also;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  former  is 
made  by  man,  who  judges  things  from  the  outside;  the  latter  is 
from  God,  who  sees  both  within  and  without:  "Man  seeth  those 
things  that  appear,  but  the  Lord  beholdeth  the  heart."  §  With 
God,  the  "will"  is  equivalent  to  the  action  ;  not  only  are  we  not 
to  steal  the  property  of  another,  but  we  are  not  even  to  covet  it. 
And  there  are  many  reasons  for  this  :  first,  on  account  of  the  in- 
finiteness  of  concupiscence.  And  the  reason  why  covetousness  is 
never  satiated  is,  because  the  heart  of  man  was  made  for  God  ;  j| 

.  .  .  Item  blaiiditores,  idest  adiilatoves.  .  .  .  Item  murmuratores ;  et  hoc  maxima 
abiindat  in  subditis.  1  Coiintli.,  X..  10:  '  Neqiie  murimirax'eritis.'  Sapient.,  I.,  11;  '  Custodite 
vos  a  murmuratione,  quse  iiiliil  pvodest.'  "     {In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  112.) 

*  "Eccl.,VII.,  14;  '  Noli  velle  meiitiri  omne  meiidaciiim  ;  assiduitas  enimilliusnon  est  bona' : 
et  lioc  propter  qiiatuor.  Primo  propter  diaboli  assiiiiilationem :  talis  eniin  effieitur  diaboli  filius. 
Item  boniinesqnidau)  sunt  de  geiiere  diaboli.  .  .  .  Secimdo propter  societatisdis- 
solutlonem.  Homiues  euim  sinml  viviiiit:  quod  esse  uou  posset  si  simul  verum  nou  dicerent. 
Tertio  propter  famae  amissionem :  qui  euim  assuescit  niendacii,  uon  creditur  sibi, 
etiam  si  verum  dicat.  .  .  .  Quarto  propter  auimie  perditioueui :  occidit  euim  liouio 
mendax  auimam  suam  :  Sapient.,  I.,  11:  '  Os  quod  meutitur,  occidit  auiraam.'  Psalm.  V.,  7: 
'  Perdes  onmes  qui  loquuntur  meudacium.'  Unde  patet  quod  est  peccatvmi  mortale.  Unde  ad- 
vertas.  quia  ipsorum  mendacioi-uni  quoddam  est  mortale,  quoddam  veniale.  Mortale  auteni  est 
luentiri  in  his  quae  sunt  ndei :  quod  pertinet,  adpr?eclaros  magistros  et  priedicatores  :  et  hoc  est 
gravius  omnibus  aliis  speciebus  niendacii:  2Petr.,  II.,  1:  'In  vobis  erunt  raagistrl  inendace?, 
qui  introducent  sectas  perditiouis.'  Et  aliqui  aliquando  talia  dicunt,  ut  videautur  scii-e.  Isa., 
XLVII.,  4:  'Super  quern  lusistis,  super  quem  dilatastis  os,  et  ejecistis  liuguani  ?  Numquid  nou 
vos  tilii  scelesti,  semen  mendax?'  Item  aliquando  nieutiuntur  aliqui  in  damnun\  proxinii. 
Colo8S.,III.,9:  '  Nolite  meutiri  invicem.'  Ethrecduo  mendaciamoi-taliasunt.  Aliqui  autem  men- 
tiuuturpro  seipsis:  etbocmultipliciter.  Aliquaudoexluimilitate.  .  .  .  Aliqui  ex  verecuudia 
levitate.  .  .  .  Aliqui  ex  utilitate.  .  .  .  Aliqui  propter  alterius  conimo- 
dnm.        .        .         .        Aliqui  propter  ludum."     (In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  IVi — 113.) 

t  Wisdom.  I.,  U.  i  Wisdom.,  IV.,  12.  ?  Reg.,  XVI.,  ^. 

11  "  Hajc  est  diilerentia  inter  legem  divinam  et  mundanam  :  quia  lex  mundana  judicat  facta 
et  dicta:  divina  autem  uou  hsec  tautum,  sed  etiam  cogitata.    Et  ratio  Uujus  est,  quia  ilia  est 
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hence,  S.  Augustine :  "  Thou  hast  made  us,  0  Lord,  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  not  at  rest  till  it  rests  in  Thee."  What  is  less 
than  God  cannot  fill  the  heart.  Secondly,  because  it  disturbs 
repose,  which  is  very  pleasant ;  for  the  covetous  are  eager  to  obtain 
what  they  do  not  possess,  and  to  preserve  what  they  have  got  hold 
of  And  on  this  account,  Christ  likened  riches  to  thorns,  as  S. 
Gregory  tells  us.  Thirdly,  because  it  makes  riches  useless,  to  tlie 
owner,  as  well  as  to  others,  for  all  he  does  is  to  hoard  them  up. 
Fourthly,  because  it  does  away  with  the  equity  of  justice.  Fifthly, 
because  it  destroys  charity;  for,  according  to  Augustine,  "the 
more  charitable  a  man  is,  the  less  covetous  he  is,  and  conversely." 
Sixthly,  because  it  brings  forth  all  iniquity,  and  is  the  root  of  all 
evils. 

10.  On  account  of  the  corruption  consequent  on  sin,  Christ  and 
the  glorious  Virgin  alone  escaped  concupiscence.*  Sin  reigns  in 
the  flesh,  first,  when  concupiscence,  by  consent,  domineers  in  the 
heart.  Secondly,  when  it  rules  in  the  mouth,  by  giving  expression 
to  the  concept  of  the  mind — so,  even  according  to  the  philoso- 
phers, they  are  not  without  sin  who  compose  wanton  songs ;  for 
poets  who  wrote  love-songs  were  driven  out  of  the  cities.  Thirdly, 
when  it  is  put  into  act — and  these  are  the  three  degrees  of  con- 
cupiscence. Much  labour  nAist  be  expended  in  conquering  this 
sin,  for  it  is  intrinsic  to  us,  and  a  domestic  enemy  is  conquered 
with  difficulty.  But  there  are  four  ways  of  overcoming  it :  by  fly- 
ing external  occasions — "  Can  a  man  hide  fire  in  his  bosom,  and 
his  garmenft  not  burn  ?"f  Secondly,  by  not  giving  admittance 
to  thoughts  which  are  an  occasion  of  exciting  concupiscence;  and 


per  hominea,  qui  judicant  ea  quiE  apparent  exteiius;  sed  divina  est  a  Deo,  qui  exterius  iiiteri- 
usque  couspieit :  Psalm.,  LXXII.,  25:  '  Deus  cordis  luei.'  1  Reg.,  XVI.,  7:  '  Homo  videt  qiue.  foris 
suut,  IJeus  autem  iutuetur  cor.'  Dictum  est  auteni  de  praiceptis  qu®  pertiiieut  ad  dicta  et 
facta;  nunc  ergo  diceiidum  eat  de  cogitatis.  Nam  apud  Deum  voluntas  pro  facto  reputatur: 
unde  '  non  coucupisces; '  id  est.  nou  solum  non  auferas  facto,  scd  nee  etiam  '  rem  proximi  tui 
concupisces ; '  et  hoc  propter  uiulta.  Primo  propter  coucupisoentise  infiuitatem  :  concupiacentia 
enim  quid  infinitum  est.  .  .  .  Et  quod  concupiacentia  iinuquam  satietur,  ratio  est,  quia  cor 
liominis  factum  est  ad  recipiendum  Deum.  .  .  .  Secundo  quia  autVrt  quietem,  qme  niuUum 
est  delectabilis :  semper  euim  cupidi  aoliciti  suut  aequirere  nou  liabita.  et  liabita  eustodire. 
.  .  .  Tertio  quia  causat  in  divitiis  inutilitatem  :  facit  euim  divitias  esse  nou  utiles  uec  sibi 
nee  aliis.  .  .  .  Quarto,  quia  toUit  justitiie  sequitateni.  Quinto  quia  uecat  caritatem  proxi- 
mi :  •  quia  secundum  Augustinum,  quauto  niagis  habet  quia  de  caritate,  tauto  minus  de  cupidi- 
tate,  et  e  eonverso: '  Eccl.,  VII.,  20:  -Neque  fratrem  carissimum  aui-o  spreveris.'  "  {In Prcecept. 
Legis,  j).  113.)  , 

*  "  Beatus  Joannes  in  1  Canonica  sua,  II.  Capite,  vers.  16,  -licit,  quod  'omne  quod  est  in 
mundo,  concupiacentia  carnia  eat,  et  coucupisceutia  ociilorum,  et  superbia  viDse: '  unde  omne 
desiderabile  iu  his  tribus  conaiatit ;  sed  duo  ex  istis  intelliguntur  prohibita  per  hoc  prasceptum. 
'  Non  coucupisces  domum  proximi  tui.'  In  donio  eniui  intelligitur  et  altitudo,  per  quam  avaritia 
desiguatur:  Psalm  III.,  3:  '  Gloria  et  divitiae  indomo  ejus.'  Qui  ergo  desiderat  domum,  deside- 
rat  dignitates.  Et  ideo  post  hoc  prieceptum.  'Non  concupiacea  domum  proximi  tui,' pouitur 
aliud,  per  quod  prohibetur  carnia  coucupisceutia.  'Non,'  inquit  '  deaiderabis  uxorem  proximi 
tui.'  Et  eat  sciendum,  quod  poat  peccatum,  propter  corruptionem  nullua  evadit  concupiscen- 
tiam  praeter  Cliriatum  et  Virgiuem  gloriosam.  Et  quandocumque  eoncupiscentia  adest,  adest 
Tel  cum  veniali.  vel  cum  niortali,  quando  scilicet  dominatur.  .  .  .  Reguat  peccatum  in 
carne,  quando  primo  iu  oorde  reguat  coucupisceutia,  conaentiendo.  .  .  .  Voluntas  apud 
Deum  pro  facto  reputatur.  Secundo  quando  dominatur  iu  ore,  couceptum  exprimendo.  .  .  . 
Ephea.,  IV.,  29:  '  Oniuis  sermo  malus  ex  ore  vestro  imn  procedat.'  Et  ideo  non  est  sine  peccato 
compouere  cantiones  vanas  etiam  secundum  Philosophos;  quia  et  Poet«e  fingentea  carniina 
amatoria  debebaut  expelli  ex  civitatibus.  Tertio,  quando  egreditur  in  opere.  .  .  .  Isti  ergo 
Bunt  gradus  cououpiscentiae."     (In  Prcecept.  Legis,  p.  114.) 

t  Prov.,  VL,  27. 
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this  is  done  by  punishing  the  flesh  :  "  I  chastise  my  body,  and 
bring  it  under  subjection."  *  Thirdly,  by  being  constant  in  pra3^er.f 
If  two  men  are  fighting,  and  you  wish  the  one  to  conquer,  and 
not  the  other,  you  must  strengthen  the  one,  and  weaken  the  other: 
hence,  if  you  Avant  the  spirit  to  be  victorious,  you  must  assist  it ; 
and  this  is  done  by  prayer.  And  you  must  reduce  the  flesh,  and 
tliat  is  done  by  fasting — for  by  fasting,  the  body  is  weakened. 
Fourthly,  by  persevering  in  lawful  occupations :  "  Behold  this  was 
the  iniquity  of  Sodom  thy  sister — pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and 
abundance,  and  the  idleness  of  her  and  of  her  daughters."  X 
Amongst  all  occupations,  the  best  is  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. S.Jerome  writes  to  Paulinus:  '"Love  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  thou  wilt  not  love  the  vices  of  the  flesh."  § 

The  reader  must  now  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon 
the  minor  works  of  the  Angelical,  written  at  this  period.  Some 
of  the  most  telling  thoughts  have  been  selected,  and  the  general 
tone  and  method  of  the  Saint's  mind  have  been  displayed.  But, 
it  stands  to  reason,  that,  fully  to  appreciate  the  depth  and  solidity 
of  his  mind,  and  the  consecutive  chain  of  his  reasoning,  the  works 
themselves  must  be  studied  in  their  relation  of  part  to  part. 
What,  perhaps,  is  more  striking  than  anything  else  in  these  Expo- 
sitions, is  this :  that,  in  the  entire  handling  of  each  subject,  the 
profoundest  theological  science  is  made  manifest,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Holy  Scripture- is  evinced,  which  shows  at  once  what  a 
deep  knowledge,  and  what  a  complete  grasp,  the  Angelical  had  of 
the  Sacred  Text.     It  is  difiicut  to  say  which  is  the  tnost   extra- 


'■  1  Cor. ,  IX.  27'.  ■      .  -  ■ 

t  '•  Et  sciendum  quod  iu  fugiendo  istud  peecatum  oportet  multumlaborare,  cum  sitintrin- 
secnm  :  difficilius  eiiini  viucitur  iiiimicus  familiaris.  Vincitur  autera  quatuor  modis.  Piiiuo 
occasioiies  exteiioies  fngienilo,  ut  puta  uialaiu  societateiu,  et  omnia  inducentia  occasionaliter 
ad  hoc  peecatum.  Eccli.,  IX.,  5:  '  Virc;ineni  ue  conspicias,  ne  forte  scandalizeris  in  decore  illius 
.  .  .  Noli  ciicuuispiceve  iu  vicis  civitatis,  uec  observeris  iu  plateis  illius.  Averte  faciem 
tuain  a  nnilieie  couipta,  et  ue  <!iicunispicias  speciem  alieuani.  Propter  speciem  mulieris 
mnlti  perierunt,  et  ex  hoc  coucuplseentia  quasi  ignis  exardescit.'  Prov.,  VI.,  27  :  '  Nuiuquid 
potest  lionio  abscondere  ignemiu  sinu  suo.ut  vestiiiieuta  illius  uon  ardeanti'  Et  ideo  prsecep- 
tnui  fuit  Lot  ut  lugeret  ab  oniui  circa  regioue.  Gen.  XIX.  Secundo  cogitationibus  adituui  uon 
priebeiido.  quia  oecasi(»  sunt  excitaudse  coucupisceutiaj :  etlioc  facieuduni  est  per  caruis  aflflic- 
tioueni:  1  (Jor.,  IX.,  27:  '  Castigo  corpus  uieum  et  in  servitutem  redigo.'  Tertio  oratiouibus 
insisteudo  quia  '  nisi  Uomuniscustodierit  civitateiu,  frustra  vigilat  qui  custodit  earn:'  Psalm., 
CXXVI,  1.  Sapient.,  VIII.,  21 :  '  Sci\  iquouiamuliter  uon  possum  esse  continens,  nisi  Dens  det :  ' 
Mattli.,  XVII.,  20:  '  Hoc  genus  dajniouiorum  uou  ejicitur  nisi  per  orationem  et  jejunium.'  Si 
eniin  dno  puguarent;  et  velles  nnuni  juvare,  alternm  ve^o  uon:  oportet  primo  auxilium  dare, 
seiiundo  vero  subtraliere."     (In  Prmcept.  Legis,  p.  114.) 

t  Ezech.  XVL ,  49. 

i  "  Inter  spirituni  autem  et  carnem  est  pajlium  continmim:  unde  oportet  quod  si  vis  quod 
spiritus  vincat,  quod  des  ei  auxilium,  et  hoc  tit  per  orationem ;  carui  vero  subtralias,  et  hoc  fit 
per  .jejunium;  uani  caro  per  jejunium  debilitatnr.  Quarto  licitis  occupationibus  iusisteudo: 
Eccli.,  XXXIII.,  29:  •  Multam  mulitiam  docuit  otiositas;'  Enecli.,  XVI.,  49:  'Hiec  fuit  iniqnitas 
Sodomaj,  superbia,  saturitas  panis,  et  abundautia,  et  otiuni.'  Hierouymus:  '  Semper  aliquidbonl 
facito,  ut  te  diabolus  iuveuiat  occupatum.'  Inter  omues  autem  occupatioues  melior  est  studium 
Scripturarum.  Hierouymus  ad  Paulinum  :  '  Ama  studia  Scripturaruni ,  et  caruis  vi tia  uon  amabis. 
Hajc  ergo  sunt  decern  verba,  de  quibusdicit  Domiuus.  Matth.,  XIX.,  17  :  •  Si  vis  ad  vitam  ingrcdi 
serva  maudata.'  Duai  enim  sunt  radices  principales  omnium  niandatorum,  scilicet  dilectio  Dei  et 
proximi.  Diligenti  autem  Deum  tria  necesse  est  tacere  :  Scilicet  quod  non  liabeat  aliuiu  Deuni, 
et  quantum  ad  hoc  dicit:  'Non  coles  deos  alienos.'  Secundo  q\iodhouoret  euni,  et  quautum 
ad  hoc  dicit:  '  Non  assumes  uomen  Del  tui  iu  vanum.'  Tertio  quod  libenter  quiescat  iu  eo;  et 
quautum  ad  hoc  dicit:  'Memento  ut  diem  sabbati  sanctiftces.'  Diligeutem  autem  pioxinuim 
oportet  (inod  primo  faciat  ei  houorera  debitum.  .  .  .  Secuudo  quod  abstineat  a  facieudo  ei 
malum  vel  facto.     .     .     .     vel  corde."     (In  Frcecept.  Leyis,  p.  IH.) 
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ordinary — the  ingenuity  with  which  he  illustrates  the  minutest 
point  of  nioi-als  with  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  or  the  memory  which 
he  displays  in  the  number  of  his  quotations,  or  the  readiness  of 
his  resource  in  bringing  them  to  bear,  or,  finally,  the  vividness 
with  which  he  appears  to  perceive  an  association  of  ideas  where 
less  elastic  minds  would  never  have  discovered  any  at  all.  Then, 
again,  what  is  particularly  valuable  in  these  Expositions  is,  that 
the  analysis  of  the  various  virtues,  and  vices,  and  passions,  which 
come  under  discussion,  is  made  with  extreme  care,  and  with  un- 
doubted success.  The  Saint's  appreciation  of  the  human  heart, 
his  singular  clearness  of  mind,  his  logical  directness  of  expression, 
and  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  moral  theory  of  the  Stagyrite, 
fitted  him,  in  a  I'emarkable  degree,  for  such  undertakings.  Then, 
once  more,  his  groat  purity  of  life,  his  intense  power  of  prayer, 
his  associations  with  the  unseen  world,  his  intimate  relations  with 
his  Maker  and  his  Master,  and  the  calmness  of  his  intellectual 
vision,  which  was  never  disturbed  by  prejudice  or  by  passion,  by 
narrowness  or  by  feeling,  but  was  always  fixed,  gently,  yet  steadily, 
on  Truth,  gave  him  a  steadiness  and  a  force,  a  brilliancy  and  a 
depth,  which  has  made  him  the  light  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Many  more  points  of  great  interest  might,  of  course,  be  touched 
upon,  in  the  writings  of  our  Saint,  at  this  period;  but  there  are 
other  events,  of  a  less  peaceful  nature  than  the  learned  disqui- 
sitions and  tracts  of  the  theologian,  which  must  not  be  passed 
over.  In  times  of  tranquility,  the  Angelical  manifested  high  and 
splendid  virtue;  but,  after  all,  it  was  in  days  of  contest,  and 
amidst  the  jarring  of  contending  parties,  that  his  greatest  noble- 
ness was  shown ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  such  occasions  ofter 
the  most  favorable  opportunities  for  the  practice  of  distinguished 
virtue,  and  for  the  display  of  true  heroism  of  soul. 


CHAPTER-    XXIII. 

WILLIAM    OF    SAINT-AMOUR. 


Whilst  S.  Thomas  was  busily  engaged  in  teaching,  preaching, 
and  writing,  those  antagonistic  elements,  which  can  be  traced  in 
tlie  history  of  every  thinking  race,  were  fermenting,  and  preparing 
for  a  great  explosion.  The  condition  of  the  Paris  University  has 
already  been  dwelt  upon — how  the  rationalism  and  irreverence  of 
the  disciples  of  the  school  of  Abelard  had  spread  abroad;  how 
the  Eastern  heresies  had  lodged  in  the  heart  of  the  University; 
how  the  whole  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  greatest  theological 
centre  of  the  world  was  charged  Avitli  principles  of  misbelief;  how 
a  fanaticism  of  a  singular  nature  had  possessed  many  minds,  and 
had  driven  them  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  insanities ;  and 
how,  in  fine,  the  fierceness  of  the  political  order  added  fuel  to  the 
geufii-al  excitement. 

As  the  religious  Orders,  particularly  those  of  S.  Dominic  and  S. 
Francis,  seem  to  have  been  raised  up  to  create  a  barrier  to  this 
press  of  unreason  and  disorder — and,  by  holy  vows,  by  abrogation 
of  private  judgment,  abandonment  of  family  ties,  and  renunciation 
of  worldly  goods,  to  become  organized  witnesses  to  stability  of 
faith,  to  subjection  of  will,  and  to  control  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion— it  stands  to  reason  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
There  is  a  subtle  instinct  in  man — as  there  is  in  the  animal — by 
which,  with  the  rapidity  of  infallible  intuition,  he  detects,  at  a 
distance,  and  at  once,  those  Avho  are  his  natural  enemies,  however 
artfully  they  may  have  endeavoured  to  simulate  friendship,  or  to 
hide  their  hostile  dispositions.  Then,  antagonism  on  one  side, 
elicits  opposition  from  the  other ;  till  what  were,  at  first,  almost 
imperceptible  germs,  grow  into  vast  organic  and  conflicting  powers. 
If  it  be  truth  against  error;  or  against  truth  mixed  with  a  little 
alloy ;  or,  again,  against  error  mixed  with  a  little  truth — the  battle 
may  be  protracted,  and  the  fight,  at  times,  may  seem  doubtful; 
but,  in  the  long  run,  the  stronger  prevails,  the  weaker  is  over- 
powered, is  cast  to  the  earth,  decays  into  it,  and  at  length  disap- 
pears altogether. 

Now,  at  this  period,  rationalism  and  irreverence  had  been  worked 
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up  to  a  vigorous  display  of  themselves,  through  the  successes  of 
their  rivals.  That  frame  of  mind  which  belonged  to  the  liberal 
school,  could  not  endure  to  behold  men,  whose  very  appearance 
preached  veneration,  reverence,  self-control,  and  custody  of  tongue 
and  eyes,  by  degrees  gaining  a  firm  hold  on  the  minds  of 
youth.*  Men  can  bear,  with  comparative  patience,  a  word  or  a 
blow;  but  nothing  is  so  mortifying,  because  nothing  is  so  wither- 
ing, as  the  silent  condemnation  of  a  living  principle  which,  with- 
out the  eifort  of  words,  by  simply  letting  itself  be  seen,  scourges 
folly,  rebukes  pretence,  and  shames  the  shallowness  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  the  emptiness  of  self-conceit.  The  noisy,  and  the 
thoughtless,  are  never  more  at  ease  than  when  with  men  of  the 
same  build  as  themselves;  and  never  less  so,  than  when  there 
happens  to  be  in  the  company,  some  quiet,  thoughtful  man,  who 
says,  perhaps,  nothing,  but  who,  nevertheless,  is  known  to  be  a 
critic,  and  an  observer  of  his  kind. 

Much  more  reason  had  the  liberals  to  dislike  the  Mendicants, 
who  were  guilty  of  two  unpardonable  faults :  they  were  religious, 
and  they  were  successful.  They  had  already  penetrated  into  the 
University.  They  had,  in  a  few  years,  expanded  into  powerful 
corporations ;  and,  like  a  network,  had  spread  their  meshes  over 
the  surface  of  the  Church.  Their  mortified  appearance,  their  un- 
mistakable rejection  of  the  world,  their  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  and 
their  influence  in  the  confessional,  di-ew  thousands  under  their 
control ;  and  thus,  they  did  away  with  the  prestige,  and  lessened  the 
power,  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  secular  professors.  There  was, 
for  instance,  Albert,  called  the  Great,  who  drew  such  crowds,  that  he 
had  to  lecture  in  the  open  air  ;  and  he  was  but  one  amongst  many 
more  who  caught  the  ear  of  the  promising  student,  and  drew  him 
under  monastic  influences,  and  often  into  the  Order  itself.  And 
now,  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  were  imitating  Albert,  and  were 
blighting,  by  their  brilliancy,  the  reputation  and  the  prospects  of 
less  able  men. 

Then,  it  was  not  forgotten  that,  when  the  Doctors  were  unani- 
mous in  their  desire  to  assert  the  dignity  of  the  University, 
the  Mendicants  stood  aloof;  and,  in  fact,  ever  seemed  to  keep  their 
right  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  advancement  and  reputation  of 

*  Dr.  Newman  forcibly  expresses  the  principle  -when  he  says: — "  Every  religion  has  had  its 
eminent  devotees,  exalted  above  the  body  of  the  people,  mortified  men,  brought  nearer  to  the 
Sonrce  of  Good  by  austerities,  self-inflictions,  and  prayer,  who  have  influence  with  Him,  aud 
extend  a  shelter  and  gain  blessings  for  those  who  become  their  clients.  A  belief  like  this  has 
been,  of  course,  attended  by  numberless  superstitions;  but  those  superstitious  vary  with  times 
and  places,  and  the  belief  itself  in  the  mediatorial  power  of  the  good  and  lioly  lias  been  one  and 
the  same  everywhere.  Nor  is  this  belief  an  idea  of  past  times  only,  or  of  lieathen  countries.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  visions  of  the  young  and  iunocent.  And  all  of  us,  the  more  keenly 
we  feel  our  distance  from  holy  persons,  ttie  more  we  are  drawn  near  to  them,  as  if  forgetting 
that  distance,  aud  proud  ot  them  because  thev  are  so  unlike  ourselves,  as  being  specimens  of 
what  our  nature  may  be,  aud  with  some  vague  hope  that  we,  their  relations  bv  blood,  may 
profit  iu  our  own  persona  by  their  holiness."    (Gramma]-  of  Assent,  Cluxp.  X.,p.  402,  403.) 
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their  own  Society.  Again,  besides  being  living  protests  against 
Abelardine  principles,  the  Mendicants  were  successful  protests, 
inasmuch  as  they  counted  amongst  their  number,  men,  who,  into 
whatever  position  they  were  cast,  would,  from  their  own  intrinsic 
merit  and  ability,  act  as  leaders  of  the  world. 

Still,  light,  however  brilliant,  is  not  without  its  shadows.  The 
most  splendid  and  perfect  institution,  if  it  grow,  and  occupy  a 
large  space,  if  many  join  it,  will  have,  amongst  its  members,  im- 
prudent, ardent,  and  therefore,  dangerous  men — men,  who  through 
their  very  love  of  their  religion,  by  trying  to  elevate  it  rashly, 
bring  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin  :  or,  at  least,  offer  so  fair  a  pretext  to 
the  malevolent  for  attacking  it,  that  the  combined  learning  and 
prudence  of  many  years  will  hardly  make  good  the  damage  done. 
The  mass  of  men  do  not  deal  in  fine  distinctions ;  they  see  only 
broad  outlines;  to  distinguish,  with  them,  is  casuistry;  and  casu- 
istry, they  consider  to  be  next  door  to  systematized  imposture. 
Point  out  some  telling  scandals  against  some  member  of  a  large 
organized  body;  be  they  only  three  or  four,  or  true  or  false,  repeat 
them  often  enough,  couple  the  name  of  that  organized  body  with 
them;  and  the  "public"  will  pass  the  verdict  of  guilty  upon  the 
whole,  and  condemn  both  the  system,  and  him  who  sins  against  it. 

So  was  it  with  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  at  this  period. 
They  represented  the  great  principles  of  monasticism,  as  opposed 
to  the  liberalism  and  irreverence  of  that  day.*  But  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  formed  a  powerful  and  influential  body  of 
men.  There  were  spots  amongst  them — and  some  very  large  and 
ugly  spots.  There  had  been,  and  still  were,  abuses  amongst  them 
— and  large  and  ugly  abuses  too — in  a  word,  they  were  human, 
and  they  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now,  the  great  practical  work  which  S.  Thomas  did  against 
rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  to  save  the  religious  Orders  from 
being  wholly  overpowered.  He  has,  in  his  writings,  laid  down 
the  principles  of  true  reason,  which,  when  developed  and  applied, 
overset  the  rationalistic  spirit.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  clear  head, 
and  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  extraordinary  genius,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  cause  of  monasticism  would  have  suffered  a  very 
terrible  blow.     One  thing  is  a  set  of  principles  buried  in  a  book, 

*  "  Man  sail  iiberdiess  in  den  Meudicanteu  ein  Element  in  die  Universitat  eindringen,  welches 
den  freien  Gemeingeist  derselben  zw  beeintiaclitigeu  diolite,  jedeut'alls  den  selbststiindigen 
Bewegungen  des  autononien  Kiiipeis  liiudernd  entgegenstaud.  Man  daclite  also  daian,  ibnen 
iibeiliaupt  den  Beiuf  zum  iitteutlicben  Lehien  abzuspreclieu.  Die  Guust,  weleher  sie  sicli  von 
Seite  des  Papstes  und  des  Kouigs  erfve\iten,  gab  \\m  einen  Gnmd  niebr,  sicb  iluer,  wo  niiiglieh, 
7,\\  entledigen  ;  die  gresse  Menge,  -welcbe  an  den  niancheilei  Reibnngen  der  Universitat  niit  den 
Beliorden  nnd  ortentliclien  Gewalten  Wdhlgefallen  liatte,  nnd  in  deni  Universitiitskorper  ein 
willkonmicncs  Element  liberaler  Opposition  gegen  die  bevorveoliteten  Stande  nnd  Organe  der 
offentliclicn  yewalteu  crbliclvte,  war  fiir  diese  Absiebt  niclit  acliwer  zu  gewinnen  ;  ziinial  wenn 
man  die  AliMicliciiuteu  in  \'crrut'bracbte  als  Leiite,  welcbe  voni  Gcistc  di-v  Hottavt  dnrcbdrniigeu 
seien  und  uuter  dem  lienelileriselien  Scheine  der  Arinntb  Seliatze  bauften.  Kein  Mitlel  zur  Er- 
•werbung  derselben  verschmiiheud."     (Werner,  Vol.1.,  Gap.  III.,  p.  Ii>ti,l59.) 
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or  taught,  even,  in  the  chair ;  another  thing  is  the  organized  power, 
or  system,  which  embodies  tliem,  and  expresses  their  energy  and 
power.  The  high  motives  of  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adora- 
tion, in  their  noblest  form,  would  soon  disappear  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  men — would  soon,  indeed,  be  wholly  misunderstood, 
and  then  be  hated  by  society — if  their  living  exponents  were  thrust 
on  one  side ;  that  is,  if  men  who  felt  themselves  called  to  devote 
their  whole  beings  to  the  Divine  service,  were  thwarted  of  their 
purpose,  and  forbidden  to  carry  out,  in  their  lives,  the  highest 
teachings  of  the  Cross. 

S.  Thomas  must  clearly  have  seen  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
religious  life — that  rationalism  and  irreverence,  in  one  word — were 
bent  upon  sweeping  away,  not  simply  the  theoretical  teaching  of 
the  principle  of  reverence  and  authority,  not  merely  monastic 
theology,  but  monastic  men.  The  liberals  perceived,  shrewdly 
enough,  that  if  the  Mendicants  were  deprived  of  that  training 
which  gave  them  half  their  power,  the  world  would  soon  abandon 
them,  and  then  despise  them,  and  rob  them  of  the  other  half;  that, 
if  it  could  in  some  way  be  shown  that  the  fundamental  truths  of 
monastic  life  were  vain,  or  absurd,  or  unbecoming ;  that  freedom, 
and  independence,  and  self-assertion,  were  more  worthy  than 
subjection  and  self-repression,  and  an  humble  life;  then,  those 
promising  young  men  who  formed  the  rising  generation,  would 
foi'sake  the  cloister,  join  in  the  struggles  of  the  world,  and  become 
the  admirers  and  slaves  of  irreverence  or  infidelity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  contest  which  eventually  raged  in 
the  Paris  schools,  between  the  two  great  parties — between  the 
secular  element  and  the  regulars — was  no  sudden  creation  of 
mutual  antagonism.  The  University,  ever  since  these  two  ele- 
ments, had  grown  into  anything  like  a  powerful  life,  had  been  the 
scene  of  much  rivalry,  and  no  little  jealousy  and  ill-feeling.  Prin- 
ciples cannot  possibly  assert  themselves,  in  the  shape  of  living, 
active  men,  without  very  soon  coming  into  collision ;  and  of  all 
principles,  religious  principles,  as  far  as  the  experience  of  history 
goes,  appear  to  be  the  most  inflammable  and  exjolosive.  Often  two 
opposite  parties  smoulder,  and  smoke,  and  threaten,  for  a  long 
time,  before  actually  encountering  each  other.  Much  depends  on 
the  accident  of  individuals.  It  happens,  at  times,  that  in  either 
party  no  one  rises  up  who  can  be  chosen  as  a  centre,  or  can  be 
trusted  as  a  leader.  As  long  as  there  is  no  one  to  take  this  initia- 
tive, the  fire  spreads,  steadily  and  gradually,  but  silently,  and  with- 
out being  seen.  The  principles  which  are  eating  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  many,  and  every  day  fixing  themselves  on  some  new 
subject  on  the  one  side,  at  length  come  in  contact  with  the  anta- 
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gonistic  principles  which  have  been  advancing  unimpeded  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  upon  the  other:  till,  finally,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  some  man  who  has  energy,  talent,  and  enthusiasm,  is  roused 
into  activity  by  the  influence  that  comes  suddenly  upon  him,  and 
at  once,  like  a  spark  amongst  prepared  combustibles,  the  whole 
material,  on  either  side,  bursts  out  into  flame. 

In  the  present  instance,  S.  Thomas  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
were  the  representatives  of  two  sets  of  principles,  which,  for  a  long 
Course  of  years,  had  been  growing  in  opposition — S  Amour  com-, 
bating  on  the  rationalistic  side;  S.  Thomas,  on  that  of  authority. 

The  work  S.  Thomas  did,  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  understood 
without  a  reference  to  the  rise,  progress,  and  close  of  the  great 
University  struggle  in  which  he  had  to  take  a  leading  part. 

William  of  S.  Amour  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  those  con- 
ceited and  turbulent  men  who  seem  never  to  be  wanting  in  the 
Church — possibly  to  teach  her  pastors  to  watch,  and  to  be  patient. 
Without  Abelard's  brilliancy  or  gifts,  without  his  polish  or  gene- 
rosity, he  possessed,  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  his  contentious 
spirit  and  rationalistic  malady.  He  was  master  of  all  that  astute- 
ness, cunning,  and  elasticity  of  conscience — all  that  talent  for 
throwing  a  trifling  difiiculty  into  a  distorted  form,  and  that  ability 
in  playing  the  injured  man,  which  seems,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  to 
accompany  a  self-sufficient,  and  an  irreverent  teacher.  And  Wil- 
liam of  S.  Amour  was  also  a  violent  man ;  and,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
he  was  hardly  honest.  He  may  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  what 
he  said,  and  his  own  explanations — doubtless,  he  had — but  he  did 
not  always  strictly  tell  the  truth.  Morally,  very  possibly,  he  may 
have  been  innocent  enough.  He  had  avast  and  an  unruly  imagi- 
nation, and,  when  on  fire,  it  blazed  without  control.  To  have 
thrown  water  upon  it — to  have  dropped  into  it  a  truth  here  and 
there — would  only  have  been  to  have  created  noise,  to  have  multi- 
plied confusion,  and  to  have  generated  much  more  smoke  than 
before. 

Some  writers,  who  do  not  seem  to  look  much  below  the  surface, 
have  ventured  the  opinion  that  William's  quarrel  was  simply  a 
personal  matter.  Is  it  not  more  philosophical  to  suppose  it  to 
have  been  the  first  note  of  a  war  of  principle  ?  Had  it  been 
merely  a  private  difference,  the  whole  world  of  Catholic  thought 
at  Kome  and  Paris — popes  and  kings,  bishops  and  generals  of 
Orders,  professors  of  Universities  and  students  of  the  schools — 
would  not  have  been  set  so  violently  in  motion.  'No,  it  was  the 
call  of  the  bugle;  the  shrill  clarion,  sounding  for  a  charge,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  a  general  engagement. 

The  fact  is,  before  William  of  S.  Amour  had  penned  the  first 
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line  of  his  celebrated  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  he  had  incurred 
serious  suspicion,  on  account  of  his  unorthodox  beliefs  and  teach- 
ings. He  had  been  charged  with  divers  errors,  not  only  before 
the  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  attendant  pre- 
lates ;  but  he  had  also,  through  the  influence  of  the  Papal  Legate, 
been  accused  of  holding  dangerous  views,  before  the  King  of 
France  himself.*  William,  with  that  cunning  which  generally 
accompanies  misbelief,  turned  all  this  to  the  best  possible  account ; 
and  played  the  part,  so  often  acted  since  his  time,  of  making  him- 
self out  to  be  a  martyr.  And  very  likely  he  might  have  been 
privileged  to  remain  one,  had  he  not  been  so  imprudent  as  to  pub- 
lish a  great  many  of  his  errors  in  his  notorious  attack  upon  the 
Mendicants.f  He  penned  it,  he  declared,  at  the  request  of  the 
bishops;  an  assertion  as  unjustifiable  as  gratuitous,  for  the  bishops 
were  excessively  scandalized  at  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
nor  had  a  single  one  of  them  ever  given  to  it  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  approval,  either  before  or  after  its  condemnation  by 
Pope  Alexander. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  work  was  to  draw  out,  by  means 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  character  of  those  false  prophets  who  are 
to  appear  at  the  end  of  the  world;  and  who  are  spoken  of  by  S. 
Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  Timothy :  "  Know  also  this,  that 
in  tlie  last  days,  shall  come  on  dangerous  times.  Men  shall  be 
lovers  of  themselves,  covetous,  haughty,  proud,  blasphemers, 
slanderers,  incontinent,  unmerciful,  without  kindness.  Traitors, 
stubborn,  puffed  up,  and  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  of  God."  J 
The  author  undertakes  to  prove§  that  the  Church  was  to  be  ex- 


*  "  II  est.  vrai  que  ce  Docteur  fut  accuse  de  diverses  errenrs,  tautot  devaut  le  Roi  saint 
Louis,  sm-  les  plaiutes  du  Nonce  Apostolique  ;  tautot  devaut  I'Eveque  de  Paris,  ou  eu  pri^seiice 
de  phisieuis  autres  Pielats  assembles  dans  cette  Capitale:  II  est  viai  encore,  que  I'accus^  se 
defeudit  toujours,  &  qu'il  tAcha  de  se  justitier,  soit  eu  desavouaut  ce  qu'oii  lui  attribuoit,  soit 
eu  donnaut  quelquefois  i»  ses  paroles  uu  sens,  qui  pouvoit  parottre  tolerable.  Mais  eufln  oe 
qu'il  s'6toit  couteute  d'avaucer  d'abord  daus  queelqiies  entretiens  particuliers,  il  voulut  le 
niettre  par  6orit:  &.  en  pnbliaut  sou  livre  il  se  priva  lui-meme  de  I'avantage,  qu'il  avoit  eu  jus- 
qu'alors.  d'expliquer  ou  de  nier  &,  sou  gre  ses  propres  discours;  &  il  a  fait  perdre  h  sou  Apolo- 
giste,  toute  esptirance  d'eu  6tre  cru  sur  sa  parole."     (Tourou,  Liv,  IT.,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  126.) 

t  "  Le  livre  sur  leqnel  on  peutjuger  sflreraeut  si  la  doctrine  &  la  couduite  de  Guillaume  de 
Saint-Amour,  fondoieut  de  justes  plaintes  contre  lui,  est  iutitule  des perils  des  derniers  terns.  II  le 
composa  (h  ce  qu'il  preteudoit)  par  ordre  des  Eveques,  pour  faire  couuoitre  par  I'Ecriture 
sainte,  le  caractere  des  faux  Proplietes,  qui  devoieut  veuir  daus  les  deruiers  terns,  faisaut  par- 
tout  allusion  h  uu  passage  de  S.  Paul,  qu'il  eutrepreud  d'expliquer."  (Loco  Citato,  Cf.  Bareille. 
Chap.  XVIL.p.lU.)  ' 

t  Gap.  III.,  p.  1,2,  3,  4. 

J  "  Sie  begaun  mit  der  Warnnug  vor  falsclien  Propheten,  vor  welchen  die  Kirche  nicht 
genug  anf  ihrer  Hut  aein  kiiuue;  ein  solclier  falscher  Prophet  sei,  wer  oline  Beruf  predige,  uud 
diess  sei  bei  den  Mendicanteii  der  Fall.  Denu  das  Predigeu  stehe  einzigden  Biscliofeu  als  Naoli- 
folgeru  der  Apostel,  und  den  Pfarrern  als  Naclifolgern  der  zweiuudsiebeuzig  Jiiuger  des 
Herrn  zu.  VA''as  gegeu  die  kauouisclieu  Satzuugen  der  Kirche  sei  uud  die  Rechte  der  Bischofe 
verletze,  kouue  selbst  der  Papst  uicht  erlaubeu.  Die  Bischofe  wiirdeu  dem  Uufuge  der  Mendi- 
cautenprediger  am  Besten  steueru.  weuu  sie  den  Moncheu  das  Alniosensamnieln  verboten  ;  das 
Bettelu  erzeugt  Scliui^icliler.  Lasterer,  Liigiier.  Es  ist  uuwahr.  dass  Christus  uud  seine  Jiiiiger 
bloss  vou  Almoscu  gelebt  batten  ;  dei  heilige  Paulus  wollte  lieber  von  seiner  Hande  Arbeit 
leben.  als  der  Mildttiatigkeit  der  Gliinbigen  zur  Last  fallen.  Die  Miinche  dispensireu  sicli  vou 
der  Nacliahmung  des  .\postels  Paiiliis  (lurch  das  Vorgeben,  dass  ilmen  ihre  Studieu  dazu  keiue 
Zeit  liessen;  iudess  kfiniiten  sie  vielleicht,  trotz  aller  ihrer  geistigen  Anstreugungen.  die  denu 
am  Knde  doch  nur  iu  gelelnten,  der  eiiifachen,  gesunden  Lehre  verderblichen,  und  das  Geuiiith 
vertroeknenden  Spitzliudigkeiteu  bestehen,  fortwahreud  im  Zustande  der  Verdammuiss  leben." 
(Werner,   Cap.  III.,  p.  158.) 
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posed  to  great  vicissitudes.  He  says,  he  will  show  what  kind  of 
men  they  are  who  are  to  bring  these  perils  upon  her ;  and  Avill 
make  known  the  nature  of  the  perils.  He  says  that  they  are  close 
at  hand,  and  must  be  faced  ;  and  that  those  who  are  too  blind  to 
foresee  them,  or  fail  to  take  precautions  against  them,  will  perish. 
He  explains  who  those  are  who  ought  to  foresee  them,  and  put  the 
faithful  on  their  guard ;  and  indicates  what  punishment  they  will 
')e  visited  with,  who  are  wanting  in  this  important  duty.  And 
then  he  points  out  how  these  evils  may  be  warded  off;  and  how 
those  dangerous  men,  who  are  to  draw  them  upon  the  Church, 
may  be  clearly  recognized. 

Then,  as  if  knowing  full  well  in  what  sense  his  work  would  be 
understood,  he  artfully  protests  that  he  is  simply  treating  the 
matter  in  the  abstract;  that  he  refers  to  nobody  in  particular; 
nor  does  he  allude  to  any  religious  Order  approved  of  by  the 
Church.*  Yet,  without  exception,  when  the  book  came  out,  and 
it  was  translated  into  French  to  increase  its  circulation,  the  whole 
world  declared,  with  one  accord,  that  it  was  aimed  straight  at  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  and  at  the  Dominican  Order  in  particular.  In 
point  of  fact,  William  of  S.  Amour  had  simply  committed  to 
Avriting,  and  had  published,  opinions,  accusations,  libels,  slanders, 
and  lies,  which  had  been  heard  coming  from  his  mouth  incessantly, 
against  the  religious  principle  with  which  he  was  ever  implaca- 
bly at  war.  He  was  saying  nothing  new;  he  was  simply  giving 
in  the  gross,  what  he  had  poured  out  in  detail,  in  his  public,  and 
his  private  life.  He,  with  his  fierce,  "  liberal "  spirit,  and  his  over- 
bearing arrogance,  fumed  in  presence  of  the  poor  and  humble 
followers  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Francis.f     He  saw  all  their  actions 

*  "  11  a  beau  protester  de  la  purete  de  ses  intentions,  de  la  resolution  oti  il  est  de  ne  d^- 
Bigner  persouiie,  il  peint  avec  tant  de  precision  les  disciples  de  saint  Francois  et  ceux  de  saint 
J)ou]imque,  qu'il  ue  saurait  couviii-  lapeilidie  de  ses  attaques  du  silence  atlecte  qu'il  garde  sur 
leur  nom.  Ces  institutions  nouvelles  sont,  d'aprfes  lui,  line  source  in^puisable  de  njallieurs  pour 
la  society.  II  u'est  pas  de  corruption,  de  calaniites  publiques.  dout  les  religieux  niendiants  ue 
doivent  porter,  h  sou  avis,  reflrayaute  responsabilite."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  183.) 

t  S.  Amour  not  only  wrote  the  "  De  Periculis  uovissiraoruin  temporum,"  but  also  preaclied 
a  seriuou,  "  De  Publicano  et  Pliariseo,"  and  published  a  treatise  or  question,  "De  Valido  Jleurti- 
eaute,"  which  contained  many  dangerous  errors.  Amongst  his  niauy  heresies  are  the  I'oUow- 
iug: — "  Religiosi  mendicantes,  etsi  a  suramo  Poutitici  et  al>  episcopo  niissi  sint,  prtedicare  non 
possuut,  uisi  a  plebanis  fuerint  invitati.  De  evangelio  uou  possuut  Tivere.  Vivere  debeut  de 
labore  corporis.  Periculum  est  in  mendicando  quoniam  ijiii  de  uuMidicitate  vivere  volnnt,  tiuut 
adulatores,  detractores,  meudaces,  et  fiires,  et  a  justitia  decliuautcs.  Omnia  pro  Christo  reliu- 
quere,  et  sequi  Christum  mendicando,  non  est  opus  perfectiouis.  Viro  perfecto.  postquam  reli- 
querit  omnia,  vivendum  est  ant  oporando  corporaliter  inanibus,  ant  iutrando  nionasterium  nbi 
habeat  uecessaria  vitse.  Regularibus,  quos  ecclesia  permittit,  meudicare  non  licet,  quum  faciant 
contra  apostolum,  et  alias  scripturas:  etdiuturnitasteiuporisnon  diminuat  peccata,  sed  augeat. 
Quapvopter,  si  etiam  conflrniatum  esset  ad  ecclesia  per  errorem,  nihilominus  comperta  veritato 
rcvocari  deberet.  Inveniuutur  seductores  i.sti  inter  Christianos  apparentes  pios,  studio  litera- 
rura  semper  deditos,  astutos  et  sciolos,  in  conciliis  daudis  t'amosos,  nou  tantum  ad  prajcepta 
Domini,  sed  etiam  ad  cousilia  obligatos  :  et  tales  qui  sapientiores  et  sanctiores  in  ecclesia  ap- 
parebuut,  propter  quod  electa  membra  redeniptoi-is  esse  credentur;  et  ideo  vehementer  et 
subito  uocebunt  ecclesite.  lUi  qui  nou  invitati,  procurant  prsedicare  plebibus  alienis,  quod  est 
officium  honoris,  prjecipue  in  conciliis,  et  synodis,  et  couventibus  maguis,  nee  nou  iu  curiis 
regnm,  et  prailatorum.  non  sunt  veri  apostoii,  sed  pseudo.  Prtedicatores  qui  vadnnt  ad  ortho- 
doxos,  qui  proprios  habent  apostolos,  sc.  episcopos  suos  et  presbyteros,  non  vadiint  ad  suam 
legationem,  sed  tantum  ad  alieuam.  Unde  uon  sunt  veri  apostoli,  sed  pseudo.  Et  snnime  ti- 
meudura  est  ne  per  tales  periclitetur  ecclesia,  uisi  expellantur  ab  ea.  Valido  mendicanti  t'aci- 
enda  non  est  eleemosyna.  Meudicaus  validus  graviw>r  deliuquit.  .  .  .  Ergo  qui  scienter  se 
pouit  In  tali  statu,  videtur  quod  nou  sit  iu  statu  salvandoruni.  Si  frater  illiu's  qui  pradicavit, 
etiam  post  prajdicationera  petit  ab  illis  quibus  pr»dieavit,  simoniam  committit,  ergo  nou  est  ei 
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tlirougli  a  distorted  and  a  coloured  medium — they  possessed,  in 
his  eyes,  all  those  qualities  and  attributes  by  which  the  false 
prophets,  who  are  to  seduce  men  during  .  the  last  days  of  the 
world,  are  characterized  in  Holy  Writ.  What  he  appears  to  have 
hated  most,  seems  to  have  been  their  poverty.  He  did  not  con- 
tent himself  with  striking  at  abuses,  but  he  launched  out  at  the 
very  principle  itself  upon  which  regular  life  was  founded ;  and  at 
that  Rule,  and  at  that  authority  which  approved  of  it.  In  fact, 
he  would  have  blotted  out  the  whole  Order  of  friars,  if  he  could 
have  done  so;  and  would  have  broken  down  the  entire  organism, 
by  means  of  which,  alone,  the  monastic  principle  could  be  upheld. 
"  It  is  true,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Church  permits,  or  at  least  has, 
for  some  time,  tolerated  the  practice  of  begging  in  some  regular 
Orders ;  but  it  does  not  follow  tliat  she  ought  to  permit  it  always, 
for  that  would  be  against  the  authority  of  S.  Paul.  If  she  has 
countenanced  it  through  error,  she  ought  to  recall  her  concession, 
when  she  has  recognized  the  truth." 

Besides  writing  this  book,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  free  use 
of  his  tongue  in  propagating  all  manner  of  libellous  stories  against 
the  Mendicants.  '  He  said  they  were  hypocrites,  who  were  greedily 
scraping  Avealtli  together,  whilst  they  were  making  a  great  pro- 
fession, and  display,  of  poverty ;  that  they  made  profession  of 
humility,  and  aped  the  externals  of  that  virtue;  but  that,  in 
reality,  they  were  steeped  in  satanic  pride.  Such  accusations  as 
these,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cravings  of  what  in  these  days,  is 
called  "  the  public,"  were  caught  U23,  and  repeated,  and  circulated 
amongst  the  lower  orders;  they  were  popularized  by  self-made 
idiots,  court  buffoons,  and  Avandering  poets ;  and  were  improved 
upon,  and  embellished,  by  all  the  idlers  and  gossipers  about  the 
town.  Ruteboeuf,  the  crowned  court  poet  of  Louis  IX.,  who  was 
as  spiteful  as  a  monkey,  and  about  as  mischievous,  was  never 
wearied  of  pouring  out  his  splenetic  and  his  scofl&ng  humour  upon 
the  Order  of  S.  Dominic.  He  declared  that  the  Dominicans  taught 
peace,  and  spoke  of  unity,  and  of  faith,  with  their  tongue ;  but, 
from  the  practice  of  their  lives,  he  found  that  to  talk  was  one 
thing,  and  to  act  was  quite  another.  "I  refer  to  the  Jacobites" 
(Dominicans),  he  says,  "  who  preach  to  us  that  it  is  sinful  to  be 
angry,  and  sinful  to  be  envious,  whilst  they  themselves  carry  on 
war  for  a  chair  in  the  University ;  they  must,  they  will  obtain  it.* 

dandum.  Religiosis  iioti  licet  pvocurare  lit  fiant  niagistvi,  quia  magisteriura  honor  est.  Prati'es 
nou  suut  adniitteudi  ad  societateiii  scliolasticam  siBculariiuu  magistronim,  uisi  de  ipsoium  vo- 
liiutate.  Nam  qimiii  siiit  in  statu  perffctiouis,  teuentui- ad  cousilia:  consilium  auteni  Domini 
est  iMatt.,  XXIII. :  NoUte  vucai-i  Rabbi.  Quuiii  ergo  veliut  docere  solemuiter,  facinut  nt  voceiitur 
inaf{istri,  et  sic  viviiiit  contra  Domini  CDUsilium;  et  ita  pulilicH  peccant,  et  scaudalizaut;  et  sic 
sunt  evitaudi."  (Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Mist.  Eccl.  Scecul.  XIII.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  Itj7, 
168.) 

*  "Die  Universitat  wollen  sie  unter  ihre  Kutte  bringen.  Wer  aber  schuldet  ilir  griisseren 
Dauk  als  sie  ?    Die  Uuiversilat  bat  sie  bereichert,  mit  Biicberu,  luit  Geld,  mit  Brot  versorgt. 
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.  .  .  When  the  Jacobites  first  came  on  the  earth,  they  dwelt 
with  mother  Humility;  they  were  then  simple,  and  pure  of  heart, 
and  troubled  themselves  little  with  what  did  not  belong  to  God. 
Now,  it  is  no  longer  so;  envy  and  haughtiness  have  entered  into 
them,  and  all  uprightness  has  departed  from  amongst  them."  This 
scoffer,  by  his  very  scoffing  at  the  religious  bodies,  gives  testimony 
to  their  power  and  influence.  "  The  Jacobites  are  persons  of  such 
weight,"  he  says,  "that  they  can  do  everything  in  Paris,  and 
in  Eome.  They  are  kings,  they  are  apostles;  their  riches  are 
so  great,  that  they  pass  all  calculation.  Woe  to  him  who  does 
not  make  them  his  executors,  for  he  is  certain  to  lose  his  soul! 
.  .  .  How  fortunate  that  such  folks  are  our  instructors! 
No  one  dare  tell  them  the  truth ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  set  one's 
life  in  jeopardy."  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  when  such  a  tone  as 
this  pervaded  the  poets  and  troubadours,  and  those  who  afforded 
amusement  to  the  people,  that  deep-rooted  prejudice  should  have 
been  created  against  the  friars  ? 

The  jealousy  and  passion  of  the  masters,  scholars,  and  auditors 
of  the  secular  schools,  added  to  the  general  disturbance.  These 
men  went  about  amongst  the  Parisians  doing  all  they  could  to 
prevent  them  giving  alms  to  the  Mendicants,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
enemy  by  starvation.  Besides  this,  not  content  with  moral  force, 
the  secular  party  occasionally  used  physical  violence  against  the 
friars;  so  much  so,  that,  at  one  time,  the  Dominicans  had  not  the 
courage  to  leave  their  convent  of  S.  James's  to  seek  from  the  faith- 
ful the  food  necessary  for  their  support.  To  this  harsh  treatment, 
was  added  a  determined  resistance  to  the  teaching  of  the  friars. 
The  masters  and  scholars  of  the  rival  schools  would  not  permit 
young  men  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Dominicans,  nor  allow 
the  young  Dominicans  to  be  present  at  secular  disputations  and 
defensions.  To  such  a  state  of  misery  had  the  friars  been  reduced, 
that  the  Pope  had  several  times  to  interfere;  and  no  better  notion 
of  the  despotism,  brutality,  and  cruelty  of  the  University  doctors 
could  be  gained,  than  by  reading  the  Bulls,  issued  in  defence  of 
the  Mendicants,  by  Pope  Alexander.*     The  Pope  always  speaks 

,  .  .  Docli  sie  haben  fiir  die  empfangene  Gastfreuudschaft  den  Heirii  aus  seineni  eigenen 
Hause  gejagt  .  .  .  Mag  alle  Welt  sie  fiir  ebiliclie  Leute  halteii  ;  der  Proness.  den  sie  in 
Rom  gefiiliit,  Ifisst  niicli  anderer  Meiming  sein.  Diess  eine  Probe  aus  Rutebceiit's's  Spottgedicb- 
teD,  iiacb  Harry  Hortel's  Ubersetzuug  aus  deu  Oeuvres  completes  de  Rvtebmuf,  publ.  par  A. 
Jubinal.  Vol.  I.,pag.  151.  Eiue  audere  Stelle ;  DieJacobiner  siud  Leute  von  soldier  VViclitig- 
keit,  dass  sie  in  Paris  und  Roiu  Alles  veruiogen.  Sie  siud  Kiinige,  sie  siud  Apostel,  ibre  Reiebt- 
bumer  siud  unermesslicb.  Webe  deui,  der  sie  uicbt  zu  seiueu  Testauieutsvollstreckeru  niaebt, 
der  Verlust  seiner  Seele  is  ibm  sicber.  Wie  gliieldicb,  dass  solcbe  Leute  deni  Lebraint  vors- 
tehen  !  .  .  .  Niemaud  wagt  ibueu  die  Wabrbeit  zu  sageu,  er  wollte  denu  seiu  Lebeu  daiiir 
eiusetzen  ;  icb,  fiir  meiner  unbesouneneu  Kopf  fiircbte,  ich  sage  eucb  weiter  nicbts,  als  es  siud, 
es  siud.     .-  .     .     Menscb."     (Weruer,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  HI.,  p.  159,  160.) 

*  For  example,  see  BjtHflrtMm,  Ord.  Pr(edic.,  Vol.  I. ,  p.  296 .  Episcopo  Parisiensint  Mar/istrosac 
Scholares  Parisienses  Fratribtis  Prcedicatoribns  molestias  exhibentes  excomtminicatione  devinciat.  For 
instance,  take  tbia : — "Nouuulli  Cle.rici  Parisius  coniuiorautes  iu  ofteusaiii  Dei  uou  uiodicam, 
Religionis  asuuili,  turbatores  quietis,  eteorum  opernm  teuierarii  detractores,  ipsoruiu  [Fratrum 
Prasdicatorum]   famani,  laudis  dignam  prsBconio,  falsis  satagunt  accusatiouibus  obfuscare  : 
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with  great  reverence  of  the  meekness,  poverty,  and  religious  spirit 
of  the  Dominicans.  If  what  he  says  be  true — and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  he  did  not  know  the  real  position  of  affairs — there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  successes,  and  the  earnest  piety,  of  the 
religious  Orders,  the  name  they  had  acquired,  and  the  influence 
they  were  exercising,  formed  the  one  deadly  sin  for  which  the 
University  was  punishing  them.  Jealousy  and  brutality  go  often 
hand  in  hand ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  was  the 
more  pronounced.  The  popular  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
schools,  had  been  worked  upon,  and  unless  something  were  done, . 
the  friars  were  likely  to  lose  their  hold  on  the  University. 

Again,  William  of  S.  Amour  was  not  content  with  doing  all  he 
could  to  turn  the  Parisians  against  the  Mendicants ;  he  also  tried 
to  play  upon  the  secular  clergy,  and  through  them,  upon  the 
bishops.  He  said  that  the  Church  should  be  on  her  guard  against 
false  prophets ;  that  those  prophets  were  false  who  preached  with- 
out being  sent ;  that  the  Mendicants  had  not  been  sent ;  and, 
therefore,  that  they  were  false  prophets — for  preaching  belongs  to 
bishops,  as  the  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  and  to  parish  priests, 
as  the  successors  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  the  lord.  More- 
over, what  is  contrary  to  the  Canons,  and  what  infringes  on  the 
rights  of  the  Episcopate,  cannot  be  permitted,  even  by  the  PojDe.* 
The  Bishops  should  stop  the  Mendicants  from  begging;  for  beg- 
ging makes  flatterers,  blasphemers,  and  liars.  It  is  false  that  our 
Lord  and  His  disciples  lived  only  upon  alms.  S.  Paul,  for  instance, 
preterred  working  with  his  hands  to  being  a  burden  to  the  com- 
munity. The  Mendicants  think  to  excuse  themselves  by  alleging 
that  they  are  engaged  in  study — study  which  results  in  their  ob- 
scuring the  true  teaching  of  the  Church  by  their  pedantry  and  hair- 
splitting, and  serves  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  permanent  damna- 
tion. In  fact,  there  was  nothing  too  bad  which  could  be  said  or 
written  of  these  men  by  William  of  S.  Amour;  and  no  trouble  was 


vanas  literas  per  quas  ipsos,  et  eoruin  Ordiiiem,  qiios  vitffl  comnieudat  pinitas,  suis  "ratiim 
approbatuiu  fiuctibiis,  Impio  diffauiatiouis  luorsu  dilaceiaut ;  diversaiuiu  Piajlatia  plirtium 
scribeie  pnesumpseruiit ;  et  ut  uiliil  piaiteieaut  iuotfeiisum  adeo  iu  eoiuia  coidibus  malitia 
ebullitur,  quod  uoiiuuUos  ex  Fratvibus  ipsis  Faiisieiisibus,  Diviud  timore  postposito  . 
sacrilesis  mauibiis  veibeiibus  atfeceruut.  .  .  .  lude  est,  quod  Fraties  jam  dicti  Ordiuis 
Paiisius  existeules,  qui  fideliuiu  duutaxat  eleemosyuis  susteiitautuv,  eoruiideiu  Clericoium 
timore  perteniti,  vix  Claustruui  suum  audeaut  egiedi  pro  acquireudia  eleemosyuis  eorum 
victui  opportuuis."     {Hullarium  Ord.  Proedicatormn,  Vol.  I.,  p.  301.) 

*  "  lu  vilium  vestium  usum  acrius  declamaus.  religiosos  viros  oblique  perstrin^ere  visas 
est:  quamvis  quosdaui  regulares  secundum  regulaui  suam  vilibus  iudumeutis  uti  debere 
fateretur.  Asserebat  sumnuim  poutiticem  iiou  posse  toti  ordiui  potestatem  dare  prasdicaudi 
coufessioues  audieudi,  et  absolveudi  ptBuitentes  per  totum  orbem,  et  quod  poutificiis  privile-iis 
muniti,  sacra  ilia  uiuuia  obire  uou  posseut  absque  liceutia  parocliialiuui  presbvterorum.  fra- 
tvibus ab  episcopo  vel  papa  eauouice  destiiiatis  coufessua,  uou  satisfacit  statute,  ornnis  utrius- 
que  sexus.  Nam  pneceptum  est  prrelatis  curam  auimaruui  liabeutibus,  quod  ipsi  cosuoscaiit 
vultus  pecorum  suorum,  id  est,  couscieutias  aubditorum  suorum.  Constat  autem  quod  auimos 
et  actus  suiguloruui  uou  potest  pnelatus  cousiderare,  nee  plene  coguoacere  nisi  audieudo  cou- 
fesaionesillorum.  Rom.  ecclesiam  carpebat,  quod  tot  meudicautium  religiones  diversas  a 
tempore  concilu  generalis  L^teraueusis  III.  inventas  wquanimiter  toleraret.  Religiosos  meildi- 
cautes  velut  paeudo-praadicatores,  liypocritas.  penetrautes  domos,  otiosos,  curioaos,  evrovaeos 
sugillabat."     (iia,ta,hs  Alex..,  Mist.  Eccl.,  Vol.  XV.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  16S,  169.)  >  oj  & 
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too  great,  to  ingrain  into  the  minds  of  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  a 
detestation  and  an  abhorrence  of  the  principles  of  monastic  life.* 

When  the  reader  calls  to  mind  the  excited  condition  of  society 
at  this  period,  he  can  imagine  for  himself  the  turmoil  which  was 
created  by  William  of  S.  Amour  flinging  down  the  gauntlet  in 
the  way  he  did.  The  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  Mendicants  had 
been  worked  into  excessive  irritation,  and  a  fierce  contest  was 
ready  to  be  waged. 

S.  Amour  and  his  party  were  keen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the 
book  on  the  "Perils"  was  too  flagrant  an  attack  upon  powerful 
and  holy  institutions,  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  to  be  left 
alone.  The  work  Avould,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  have  felt  pretty 
sure,  be  sent  to  Eome  for  examination  and  for  condemnation. 
But  they  were  not  the  men  to  be  behindhand  in  tactics  of  that 
description.  If  the  friars  got  the  "  Perils "  of  S.  Amour  con- 
demned, S.  Amour  would  get  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel "  of  the  friai'S  condemned.f  If  he  was  to  be  stained,  they 
should  be  stained  as  well.  Such  was  the  view  of  the  liberal  party 
which  made  contention  in  the  Church  at  that  day. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel "  offered  to  the  enemies  of  the  friars  a  terrible  weapon 
wherewith  to  castigate  them.  Whatever  the  Mendicants  might 
say  of  William  of  S.  Amour  and  his  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
William  and  his  friends  could  retort  with  equal  violence  upon  the 
Franciscans  respecting  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel," 
which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  one  of  their  Order.;};     For, 

*  To  show  -what  a  dangerous  condition  the  schools  were  also  in  abont  this  period,  I  need 
merely  cite  a  few  propositions  which  required  the  whole  weight  of  the  theological  faculty  of 
Paris  to  coiulemu  them.  For  instance  : — "  I.  Diviua  essentia  in  se  nee  ah  angelo,  nee  ab 
honiine  Tidetur,  vel  videbitur.  II.  Licet  diviua  essentia  eadeni  sit  in  Patre,  Filio  et  Spiritu 
Sancto,  tameu  ut  hwc  est  essentia,  et  in  ratioue  foruiie,  una  est  in  Patre  et  Filio,  non  In  Spiritu 
Sancto.  III.  Spiritus  Sanctus  prout  est  amor  et  nexus,  nou  procedit  a  Filio.  sed  tautnm  a 
Patre.  IV.  MultJe  reritates  fuernut  ab  reterno,  qute  non  sunt  ipse  Dtus.  V.  Priniuni  nunc, 
vel  prinoipiuin,  et  creatio  passio,  non  sunt  creator  vel  creatura.  VI.  .4ugelus  mains  in  primo 
iustanti  sute  creationis  fuit  mains,  et  nuniquani  fuit  non  mains.  VII.  Nee  auinije  glorificatfB, 
nee  corpora  gloriosa,  vel  glorificata,  ernnt  in  ccelo  empyreo  cum  angelis;  immo  nee  beata 
Virgo,  sed  in  coelo  aqueo  vel  ciystallino.  VIII.  Angelus  in  eodem  instautl  potest  esse  iu  diver- 
els  locis,  et  est  ubique  si  velit.  IX.  Cu>us  meliora  fnerunt  naturalia  iiecessario  major  erit 
gratia  et  gloria.  X.  Diabohis  numquam  habuit  unde  posset  stare :  nee  etiam  Adam  in  statu 
innoceutise."     (Natalis  Alex.,  Vol.  XV.,  Art.  VI.,  p.  165,  166.) 

t  Natalis  Alexander  gives  the  following  account  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  : — "Joachim,  Floren- 
sis  monasterii  iu  Calabria,  nude  oriundus  erat,  abbas,  ord.  Cisterc.  vir  pins  et  vaticiiiiis  etiara 
suis  prophetpe  t'amara  quodam  modoassequutus,  Lucii  HI.,  Urbani  III.,  Gregorii  VIII.  Clemeutis 
et  Ccelestini  III.  Rom.  pontiflcum  temporibus  floruit,  ab  anno  1131,  ad  an.  1200,  quo  obiisse 
traditur.  Coraraentaria  in  varies  scripturie  sacr.'B  libros,  prajsertim  iu  Apocal.  .ius.su  Lncii  HI., 
et  Urbani  III.  incoepta,  Clemente  III.  adhor  taute  perfecit."  The  historian  then  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  errors  of  the  Abbot  founded  on  his  attack  upon  the  Lombard,  and  then  proceeds 
to  treat  of  "The  Introduction  to  the  Eteinal  Gospel": — "Alii  errores,  non  tam  a  Joachimo 
abbate  asserti,  quamex  ejus  scriptis  male  iutellectisafauaticis  quibusdani  hominibusfabricati, 
priEsertim  ab  anctore  libri,  qui  inscriptns  erat  :  Evangelium  sternum.  .  .  .  Prophetam  non 
hiisse  Joachinium  abbatem,  quamvis  nounulla  prsedixerit,  qua?  secundum  e.jus  vaticinia  evenere, 
docet  S.  Thomas  in  4  Seutentiaruni,  Dist.  XLIIl.,  QuEest.  I..  Art.  III.,  Qutest.  III.,  '  Abbas  Joachim,' 
iiiquit,  '  non  prophetico  spiritu,  sed  conjectura  menti$  Immance.  guce  aliqwando  ad  verum  pervenit,  ali- 
qiiando  fallitnr,  defuturis  aliqua  vera  proedixit,  et  in  aliquibus  deceptus  fuit.'  "  (Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  Eccl,  Tom..  X  V.,  Art.  III.,  p.  156,  i;>;.) 

t  Werner  shows  at  once  how  compromised  the  Franciscans  were,  by  the  following  remarks 
on  the  authorship  of  the  work: — He  calls  it,  "  Eiiie  Samniluug  von  Schriften  rtes  Abtes  Joachim 
von  Flora,  welcher  Gerhard,  ein  Franciscaneriuouch  und  vertrautef  Freund  des  Ordensgenei'als 
Johanu  von  Parma,  einen  gertraugten  Auszug  der  Hauptegedauken  Joacliim's:  Inirodac.torins 
in  evanyelium  ceternum  genanut,  vorausgeschickt.    In  der  That  hatte  Gerhard  die  an  sich  scbon 
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in  fact,  tlie  '•'Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Grospel"  was,  if  possible, 
more  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Christianity, 
than  were  the  writings  of  the  secular  professor  himself:  and  it 
certainly  was  more  blasphemous  and  infidel.  Carried  away  by  the 
reveries  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  and  by  the  heretical  spirit  of 
Amaury,  whose  memory  and  whose  doctrine  had  been  condemned, 
the  author  of  this  work  filled  his  pages  with  impious  and  destruc- 
tive propositions.  Just  as  the  book  of  William,  whilst  pretending 
to  attack  theoretical  abuses,  and  touch  upon  theoretical  mistakes, 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  existing  Orders 
approved  of  by  the  Church  ;  so,  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal 
Gospel,"  whilst  it  simulated  the  defence  and  glorification  of  the 
regulars,  was,  in  reality,  upsetting  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  bringing  again  into  life  the  effete  and  exploded  follies 
of  an  earlier  age.*  Some  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  are  as  follows: — 

The  doctrine  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  is  more  perfect  than  that 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  hence,  more  perfect  than  that  contained  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  For  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  the  New  Testament,  does  not  lead  to  perfection :  like  the  Old 
Testament,  it  will  be  abolished  ;  and  will  only  remain  in  force  till 
the  year  twelve  hundred  and  sixty. 

At  this  period,  the  third  era  of  the  world  will  commence,  which 
will  be  the  era  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  who  live  during  this 
time,  will  be  in  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  there  will  be  another 
gospel,  and  another  priesthood.  The  preachers  of  this  third  era, 
will  be  men  of  still  greater  authority  than  the  fathers  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.f     The  understanding  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the 


Eewajjten  nnd  scliwarmeiisclien  Ansicliteu  Joachim's  in  einen  vollig  liaretisclien  Sinn  nnige- 
deutet,  und  deii  bevorstcliendeu  Eintiitt  eiues  ueuen,  dritteu  Weltalters  verkiiiidet,  desse.n 
Fiilirer  und  Leiter  nacli  Bescitigniig  der  bislierigeu  Gewalteu  der  siclitbave.n  Kirclie  einzig  die 
Siiliiie  des  lieiligen  Fiauciscus  niit  ilirer  strengun  Asctfse  und  Arniutli  seiu  sollt*u.  Diese  Veii- 
ruug  eiiier  extremen  Partei  des  Fiaiiciscanciovdens  wnidn  nun  alien  Mendicanten  zur  last 
gelegt  und  als  Beweis  geltend  geniaclit,  wessen  man  sich  fiir  die.  Znkunft  tou  ilireu  hoelimii- 
tliigen  und  lieirsclifiicliti<ien  Auspruclien  zu  verselien  liabe.  Sobald  dalier  die  Dominicauer 
ihie  Klage  iiber  das  Buch  de  peritmlis  an  den  Papst  geleitet  liatten — folgte  Wilhelm's  Partei  mit 
eiuer  Denunciation  des  ewigeii  Evangeliums  uacli."     (Vol.  I.,  Cap.  IJI.,  p.  161.) 

*  Bareille  thus  speaks  of  tlie  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel  ":—"  Les  universitaires, 
de  leur  cote,  px'6pareut  une  grande  anibassade.  Fidfeles  fi.  lenr  plan  de  ruse  et  de  deception,  ils 
■'iront  pasjustitier  precis^meut  le  livre  incrimin6,  mais  d6f«5rer  an  meuie  tribunal  un  ouvrage 
encore  plus  scandaleux,  intitule  VEvmiglle  eternel,  insidieuse  apologie  de  la  vie  religieuse,  qui, 
sous  pr6texte  d'en  exalter  le  zMe  et  I'abu^gatiou.  oftrait  k  chaque  page  les  plus  detestables  doc- 
trines, et  teudait  k  renouveler  les  erreurs  de  quelquessectaires  du  sif-cle  precedent  snr  la  duree 
de  I'Eglise  et  le  pretendu  regne  du  Saint-Esprit.  Plusieuvs  crurent  alors  que  la  pens^.e  de  dou- 
ner  le  change,  en  appelant  aileurs  rattentiou  de  l'autorit6,  et  un  vague  espoir  de  faire  peser  sur 
leurs  adversaires  la  responsabilite  d(!  cette  cenvve  impure,  ue  t'uveut  pas  6ntrangers  k  cette 
secoude  d^uouciation  faite  per  les  docteiirs  de  Paris."     {Chap.  XVII.. p.  185.) 

t  These  are  the  pi-iucipal  errors  of  the  work  : — "  I.  Quod  doctrina  Joachim  abhatis  excellit 
doctrinse  Christi,  et  coiiaequeuter  veteri  novoque  testamento.  II.  Quod  evangelium  Christi, 
non  est  evangelium  i-egui,  et  ideo  nou  est  tedificatorium.  III.  Quod  novum  testamentum  est 
evacuaudnni,  sicut  vetus  evacuatun)  est.  IV.  Quod  novum  testamentum  vim  non  liabebit 
ultra  A.  D.  1260.  Et  qui  postea  viveut  homines,  eruut  in  statu  perfectornm.  V.  Quod  evangelio 
Christi  evangelium  alterum  suceedet,  uimirum  lex  spiritus.  VI.  Spirir\ialem  iutelligentiam 
novi  testameuti  non  esse  eommissani  poutifici  Rom.  sed  tantum  litteralem.  VII.  Solos  nudi- 
pedes  idoneos  esse  ad  reliqnos  homines  edocendos  res  spirituales  et  reternas.  VIII.  Peuni 
Judreos  etiam  in  Judaism o  pertinaces  beneficiis  (Uimulaturnm,  et  ab  hoslium  impugnatione 
liberaturniu.  IX.  Ecclesi;e  GneciB  a  Romana  secessioneni  excusabat,  laudabat  :  Grrecosqiie 
secundum  spiritum  magis  ambulare  asserebat,  quam  Latinos.    Et  quod  sicut  filius  operator 
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'New  Testament  was  never  confided  to  the  Popes — but  only  a 
knowledge  of  its  literal  signification.  The  Greeks  did  well  to 
separate  from  the  Koman  Church;  and  they  walk  more  according 
to  the  Spirit  than  the  Latins.  As  the  Son  works  the  Salvation 
of  the  Latins,  so  the  Eternal  Father  works  the  Salvation  of  the 
Greeks. 

Whatever  afflictions  God  may  send  the  Jews  in  this  world,  He 
will  still  protect  them,  and  deliver  them,  in  the  end,  from  all  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies ;  although  they  remain  in  their  Judaism. 

Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Apostles,  were  by  no  means  perfect  in 
the  contemplative  life.  It  was  only  since  the  time  of  Abbot 
Joachim  that  contemplation  commenced  to  bring  forth  fruit.  Up 
to  his  time,  men  were  engaged  in  the  active  life,  which  was  useful 
then,  though  now  it  is  no  longer  so.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  the 
clerical  Order  will  have  to  perish.*  And  from  amidst  the  religious 
Orders,  one  Order  will  rise  up  more  worthy  than  all  the  rest ;  and 
this  was  predicted  by  the  prophet,  when  he  said :  ''  The  lines  are 
fallen  unto  me  in  goodly  places."f  No  man,  purely  a  man,  is 
capable  of  instructing  others,  if  he  does  not  walk  about  barefoot. 
Persons  who  go  about  barefoot  are  not  obliged,  as  other  men  are,  to 
expose  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  faith.  They  will  pass  over  to 
the  infidel,  when  they  are  persecuted  by  the  clergy ;  and  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  induce  the  infidel  to  make  war  against  the 
Koman  Church,  as  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse. 

These  propositions  are  sufficient  to  show  the  drift  of  the  "  In- 
troduction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  and  how,  even  in  the  severe 
religious  Orders,  spirits  can  break  forth  which,  overpassing  every 
legitimate  control,  commit  those  very  errors  which  the  religious 
Order  to  which  they  attached  themselves  was  instituted  to  repress. 
A  kind  of  coarse  Manicheism  seems  to  have  pervaded  many  minds 


saliitem  populi  Roraani,  sire  Latiui,  qui  filium  reprjesentat ;  sic  Pater  operatnr  salutem  populi 
Graeci,  qui  spiritum  re.prsesentat.  X.  Monaolios  nou  teneri  ad  mortis  discriiueu  subeuuiluiu,  et 
profundenduiu  sauguineiii  pro  defeusioiie  fidei,  aut  ooiiservatione  ciiltiis  christi.  XI.  Spiritum 
sauotum  recipere  aliquidab  eoclesia,  siciit  christus  in  quautuiu  liomo  accepita  Spiritu  Saucto." 
(Vid.  Natalia  Alexander,  Sist  Eccl.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  157.) 

*  "XII.  Christum  et  apostolos  -vitaa  oontemplativfe  perrectionem  nou  fuisse  consequutos. 
XIII.  Vitam  activam  ad  tempus  usque  Joachim  abbatis  utilem  fuisse,  sed  nunc  inutilem 
evasisse.  Vitam  vero  contemplativam  ab  ipso  Joachim  fructuosam  fuisse,  et  amodo  in  per- 
fectisejus  successoribus  perfectius  mausuram,  fructusque  laturam  uberiores.  XIV.  Quemdam 
mouachorum  ordlnem  futurum,  qui  disuitate  et  gloria  reliquis  antecellet,  in  quo  implebitur 
prophetia  Psalmistie  dicentis  :  Funes  ceciderunt  mihi  m  prceclaris  :  etiain  luereditas  mea  prcBclara  est 
mihi.  Et  qui  tunc  maxime  llorebit  et  couvalescet,  quum  clericorum  ordo  peribit.  XV.  Sicut 
in  primo  statu  mundi  commissum  tuit  a  patre  totnis  ecclesiie  regimen  aliquibus  ex  oi'dine  con- 
jugatorum,  sic  in  tertio  muudi  statu  committendum  a  Spiritu  Saucto  aliquibus  ex  ordine 
nionachorum.  XVI.  Mouachorum  prsefectos  de  recessu  a  saicularibus,  et  reversione  ad  anti- 
quum populum  JudtBornm  cogitare  debere.  XVII.  Prisdicatores  ultimi  status  unmdi  majoris 
dignitatis  et  auctoritatis  futuros,  quam  proedicatores  ecclesiae  primitivie.  XVIII.  Praedicatores 
et  doctores  religiosos,  quando  infestabuntur  a  clericis  ad  iufldeles  transituros,  timendumque 
ne  ad  hoc  trauseant,  ut  cogant  eos  in  prselinm  contra  Rom.  ecclesiam,  juxta  doctrinam  Joannis, 
Apoc.  15.  Hos  errores  ex  libris  Joachim  abbatis,  et  verbis  ejus  traxisse  illorum  auctorem,  et 
multos  habuisse  sectatores  sub  specie  quadam  saetitatis,  et  librum  ilium  pestiferum,  cui  titulus 
erat  Evangelium  JEternum,  >b  Alexandro  IV.  fuisse  damnatum  Ptolomfeus  Lucensis  .  .  . 
testatur."     (Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  157,  158.) 

t  Psalm.,  XV.,  6. 
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about  this  time.*  The  smoke  of  the  contest  which  was  going  on 
about  them,  blinded  men's  vision.  Some  imagined  that  they  could 
see  on  earth  two  powers — two  militant  churches:  one,  carnal, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope ;  the  other,  spiritual,  rejoicing 
in  all  the  liberty  which  is  given  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty. 

No  doubt,  the  dominant  tendencies  of  the  day  were  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  authorities  at  Rome.  The  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel"  would  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  the  exponent 
of  a  large  class  of  dazed  fanatics,  and  heated  dreamers.  If  the 
anti-regular  party  could  only  manage  to  fasten  the  "  Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  on  the  backs  of  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans,  and  compromise  those  two  powerful  bodies  with  its 
corrupting  errors,  the  Holy  See  would  not  be  in  a  very  great  hurry 
to  maintain  their  chairs  for  them  at  the  University.  If  such  an 
issue  could  be  brought  about,  William  of  S.  Amour,  notwithstand- 
ing his  book  on  the  "  Perils,"  would  thus  achieve  the  victory  he 
so  ardently  desired. 

Whilst  William  and  his  party,  on  the  one  hand,  were  preparing 
their  attack  upon  the  friars,  on  the  other,  the  question  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Perils  "  was  being  discussed  with  considerable 
agitation.  The  professors  and  students  of  the  University  were  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement.  The  religious,  even  those  living 
in  the  distant  provinces,  were  thrown  into  painful  suspense  with 
regard  to  their  future  prospects,  seeing  themselves  opposed  by 
such  unscrupulous,  and  such  formidable  enemies.  Scandalized  at 
the  turn  things  were  taking — good  men  deeply  lamenting  such 
divisions  in  the  centre  of  Christian  learning;  and  rationalists  and 
libertines  making  a  mockery  of  religious  persons — the  bishops  of 
the  provinces  of  Sens,  and  Rheims,  who  happened,  at  the  time,  to 
be  in  Paris,  proposed  to  assemble  in  council ;  to  call  together  the 
most  able  theologians  from  the  provinces;  and  once  for  all,  put 
an  end  to  these  scandalous  disputes.  But,  the  past  had  taught  the 
Dominicans  a  lesson.  There  was  very  little  to  be  gained  by  coming 
to  a  judgment  which  might,  in  a  few  weeks,  be  altogether  reversed 
by  a  higher  authority.f     King  Louis,  this  time,  was  more  circum- 

*  For  example  : — "  Stadiuglioiuiii  diabolicalijeresis  In  Germaiiia  eriipit  (circa  1230).  Dsemoue 
magistro  xitebantui';  qui  sub  diverais  foiniis,  in  secretis  eonini  sclioljscouspiouum  se  prsebfbat, 
eosque  sno  cultul  ac  servituti  adstrictos,  ad  tuipissima  et  ipso  a\iditn  lioiTenda  flagitia  inform- 
abat.  Cni  inorpiu  gerentes,  extiiictis  luceniis,  pioniiscnani  libidiuem  accendebant.  Coi-pus 
Domini  singalis  annis  in  pascliate  do  raauu  saceidotis  recipiebaut,  illudque  in  ore  servantes.  ex 
cloaca  ilia  animata  in  latiinani  expnebaiit.  Cajloiuni  Doniiunm  violenter,  iiynste,  irandnlenter, 
Lncifernm  ad  inferos  detvnsisse  blasplieniabaut.  Omnia  Deo  placita  non  agenda,  inimo  potius 
agenda  quro  odit,  a sserebant  tartaiei  boniines.  ..."  Others  lield  (1248): — "  RoTnanum  Pon- 
tincem  esse  bcereticnni.  oninesque  episcoposet.  prselatos  h^resi  pariter  et  simouia  infestos.  Nee 
ligaiidi  et  solvendi.  ueque  conficlendi  corpus? Cliristi  potestatem  habere,  quod  raortalibus  pecca- 
tis  constricti  essent.  Neminem  oninino,  nee  papani,  uec  episeopos,  divinis  officiis  et  sacramen- 
ti 8  interdi cere  posse.  ..."  Otliers,  like  the  Flagellants,  were  filled  with  spiritual  pride: — 
"  Neminem  enim  a  peccatis  absolvi  asserebant,  qui  sectaj  s\\?e  nomen  non  dedisset.  Mutuo  esse, 
audita  confessione.  a  peccatis  absolvebaut,  etsi  Laici."  (Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Tom. 
Xr.,Art.  IV.,  p.  160,  161.) 

t  "  Ce  nVtoit  done  gn^res  Ji  propos.  que  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour  avoit  os6  se  parer  de 
I'autorite  ou  du  uom  respectable  dea  Evfeques,  pour  rendre  iiioins  odieux  un  ouvrage,  qui  no 
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spect  ill  his  dealings  with  the  Holy  See.  Instead  of  deciding  the 
whole  question  off-hand  himself,  he  set  about  accomplishing  his 
good  intentions,  through  the  proper  channels.  He  sent  two 
doctors  of  theology  to  the  Court  of  Eome,  who  were  duly  in- 
structed, and  who  took  Avith  them  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times," 
for  the  Pope's  examination.  The  Dominicans  also  sent  their 
representatives,  who  were  to  support  these  doctors,  and  to  defend 
the  Order  against  the  threatened  onslaught. 

Nor  was  the  University  idle.  It  despatched  a  powerful  depu- 
tation to  Rome,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  seculars;  and  to 
make  the  Holy  See  fully  acquainted  with  that  terrible  book,  the 
"Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel  "  of  the  Franciscans  ;  which 
had  been  adopted  by  members  of  the  regular  Order.  William  of 
S.  Amour  wa^the  leader  of  this  deputation;  then,  there  was  Odo 
of  Douai;  Christian,  Canon  of  Beauvais;  Nicholas  of  Bar-sur- 
Aube,  together  with  John  Belin,  and  the  Englishman  John  of 
Gecteville,  Rector  of  the  University.* 

It  can  be  imagined  what  sort  of  excitement  prevailed  at  Paris 
when  these  two  antagonistic  parties  were  on  their  way  to  the 
Eternal  City.  They  were  both  powerful.  Both  appeared  to  have 
strong  reason  for  acting  with  enei'gy.  Each  was  intent  upon  pro- 
curing from  the  Holy  See  the  condemnation  of  the  other.  Both 
were  represented  by  men  of  great  acuteaess  and  ability;  and  it 
remained  to  be  proved  whether  the  Mendicants  would  be  driven 
out  of  Paris,  together  with  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gos- 
pel," which  was  connected  with  their  name ;  or  whether  William 
of  S.  Amour,  and  his  followers,  would  have  to  submit  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  and  be  obliged, 
after  all,  to  work  side-by-side  with  the  despised  children  of  S. 
Erancis  and  S.  Dominic. 

The  solemn  deputation  of  the  University,  as  became  grave  and 
learned  doctors,  after  long  and  careful  preparation  for  the  journey, 
finally  set  out  for  the  Eternal  City;  and,  after  a  somewhat  slow 


servit  qii'Ji  tiriter  de  plus  en  plus  les  esprits,  &.  &,  augmenter  toiyours  le  scaiidale.  Selon  du 
Boulai,  &  quelques  autres  Histoiieus,  les  Eveques  de  la  Proviuce  de  Seus,  &  de  celle  de-  Reims, 
qui  se  trouvoient  h,  Paris,  oflriieut  de  tenir  im  Couuile,  oil  ils  preteudoient  appeller  les  plus  lia- 
bUes  Th^ologieiis  des  Proviuees  voisiues,  pour  mettre  quelque  flu  h  ces  lougues  disseusions,  qui 
faisoieut  rire  les  libertlus,  Si  genjir  tous  les  gens  de  bieu.  Mais  le  passe  clevoit  iustruire  pour 
I'avenir;  &.  il  fetoit  tai-.ile  de  prevoir,  que  tout  ce  qui  pourroit  etre  tait  sans  la  participation,  ou 
le  conseutenieut  du  Pape,  ue  suffiroit  pas  pour  terminer  une  attaire,  dout  Sa  Saintete  etoit 
comme  saisie  depuis  long-terns."     (Touron,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  128.) 

*  "  O'est  pourquol  Louis  envoya  eu  Cour  de  Rome  deux  Uocteurs,  bien  iustruits  de  ses  in- 
tentions, qui  porterent  avec  eux  le  livre  des  perils  des  derniers  terns,  pour  le  faiie  examiner  par  le 
Pape.  L'Uuiversit6  envoya  aussi  des  Deputes  de  sa  part ;  S(;avoir,  Guillaume  de  S.  Amour,  Odon 
deDouay;  Cluetieu,  Chauoiue  de  Beauvais:  Nieolas  de  Bar-sur-Aube ;  Jean  Belin,  &,  Jean  de 
Gecteville,  Anglois,  Recteur  de  I'Universit^,  qui  devoieiit  poursuivre  de  leur  cote  la  condamiia- 
tion  d'un  autre  livre  anonyme,  &,  encore  plus  daugereux,  appell6  I'Bvangile  eternal.  Les  FF. 
Prfecbeurs  fireut  partir  en  nieme  tems  quelques  Religieux  pour  I'ltalie.  Cependaut  les  esprits, 
dans  la  Capitale  du  Royaurue,  etoieut  daus  I'agitation  qu'on  pent  imaginer,  cbacun  preuaut 
parti  pour  ou  contre  les  Reguliers,  selon  son  iuoiiuatiou.  Matthie\i  Paris,  qui  raconte  ces  faits, 
n'etoit  pas  lui-nifeme  exenit  de  partialite,  aiusi  que  le  remarque  M.  Fleury."  (Touron,  Liv.  II., 
Chap.  VII I.,  p.  128,  129.) 
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advance,  at  length  reached  Anagni,  where  the  Pope,  Alexander 
IV.,  was  holding  his  Court*  It  found  that  the  Envoys  of  King 
Louis,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Dominicans,  had  arrived 
before  them,  and  had  already  brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Holy  See  the  incriminated  book  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  Alex- 
ander, at  once,  appointed  four  Cardinals  to  examine  it :  Eudes  de 
Chateauroux,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Tusculum;  John  Francioge, 
Cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Lawrence;  Hugh  of  S.  Caro, 
Cardinal-priest  of  the  title  of  S.  Sabina;  and  John  de'  Ursini, 
Cardinal-deacon  of  the  title  of  S.  Nicholas.f 

The  Holy  Father  was  not  content  with  one  commission.  He 
instructed  the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  Humbert  de  Romanis, 
to  have  the  work  thoroughly  examined  by  theologians  of  the 
Order ;  f  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Thomas  of  Aquino  employed 
amongst  the  number. 

The  Saint  had,  during  all  this  time,  been  continuing  his  labours 
of  teaching,  preaching,  and  pri^'ate  sanctification,  undisturbed  by 
the  noise  and  turmoil  that  raged  round  him.§  He  had  his  duty 
to  do,  and  he  did  it.  He  did  not  look  beyond  it.  He  was  em- 
ployed in  what  obedience  had  placed  before  him;  and  he 
was  in  his  vocation.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  peaceful  occu- 
pations, the  command  came  to  him  to  gird  himself  for  the  strife. 
The  General  sent  him  orders  to  leave  his  routine  of  occupations 
at  Paris,  and  to  come  at  once  to  Italy,  to  engage  in  the  great  con- 
test that  was  at  its  height;  and  to  defend,  by  his  extraordinary 
ability,  the  honour  of  the  Order  in  which  he  had  made  his  vows. 

S.  Thomas,  without  delay,  set  about  obeying  the  injunctions  of 
his  superior.  The  Franciscans  also  were  in  full  activity,  and  sent 
their  best  men  forward  to  Anagni,  to  defend  the  children  of  the 
Seraphic  Father.  They,  as  well  as  the  Dominicans,  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  the  peril  of  the  attack"  to  which  they 
were  exposed.  S.  Bonaventure  was  sent  on  the  same  errand  as  S. 
Thomas.jl     The  venerable  Albertus  Magnus  had,  a  year  ago,  gone 

*  Weruer  speaks  thus : — "  Verfolsen  wir  zuerst  den  Veilauf  der  Klage  wider  Willielm's 
Sclirift.  SoRleicli  iiacli  Veroffeutlicliliung  derselben  batten  sicli  zwei  iu  Paris  auweseiide  Bis- 
cliilfe,  vou  Sens  tiiid  Rlieims,  anReboten.  die  Sadie  auf  eiuem  Proviucialconcil  nntersuchen  iind 
aiisfjleiclien  zn  lassen.  ludess  liielten  die  Dominicaner  nacli  ilireii  bislier  seuiachteu  Erfabrun- 
Reii  niit  Grund  dnfiir,  dass  obue  Dazwiscbentreten  des  Papstes  eine  endgultige  Austragnng  der 
Sacbe  nicbt  zn  erreicbeu  sein  wiirde,  nnd  rietben  daber,  nnmittelliar  den  nimiscbeu  Stuhl  euts- 
cbeideu  zu  lassen.  Kouig  Ludwia;  Sif  "g  liieranf  eiu,  und  saudte  Willielm's  Scbrift  an  Alexander 
IV.,  der  danials  sicb  in  Anagni  aiifbielt.  Der  Papst  beauftragte  soniit  vier  Cardinale  niit  dereu 
Friifnng:  den  Cardiualbiscbof  Elides  von  Tuscnlum,  die  Cardlnalpiiester  Jobann  Francioge  und 
Hugo  vou  St.  Caro  uud  den  Cardinaldiacou  Jobanu  de'  Ursiui."     {Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  Ib'l.) 

t  Vid.  Bullarivm,  Ord.  Freed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  318. 

t  Vid.  Bullarium,  Ord.  Proed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  319.    Note,  "  Damnat," 

§  "  Ma  cosa  inaravigliosa  in  qnesto  tiagmente  fii  clie  inquietando  le  dette  turbulenze  di 
Parigi  quasi  tutta  I'Kuropa.  essendo  que'  turbiui  nello  spatio  di  otto  anni  per  tutto  distesi, 
I'auima  per6  di  Toniaso  tuttocbe  nel  vivo  toccato,  godeva  uu  eiel  trauquillo  e  sereno,  senza 
puuto  alterarsi;  tanto  era  egli  d'ogui  amorproprio  dispogliato:  poteudoseli  nioltobene  adattaro 
quell'  elogio,  da  esso  all'  buom  saggio  api)ropriato :  '  animVyS  sapieiitis  est  quasi  muiidus  super 
lunam  ;  .lernper  enim  in  serenitate  est.'  "     (Frigeiio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  11,  p.  32.) 

II  Frigerio  speaks  of  tbese  two  great  men  Avitb  entbusiasm  : — "Furonqiiesti  due  Santi,  come 
habbiani  detto,  cbiarissimi  lunii  di  quel  secolo,  de'  quali  parlaudo  Si^to  Papa  V.  iu  una  sua  BoUa, 
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from  the  depths  of  Germany  to  take  the  post  of  danger,  and  to 
be  ready,  with  his  vast  learning  and  experience,  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  holiness  and  truth.  However  great  the  dangers  may 
have  been  with  which  the  Mendicants  Avere  threatened,  one  thing 
is  certain,  viz.,  that  they  had  most  able,  and  most  saintly  defenders 
on  their  side.  For  their  champions  were  filled  with  truth,  and 
justice,  and  heroism ;  they  were  gifted  with  high  and  noble  natures ; 
and  they  were  animated  with  true  spirit  of  sacrifice,  for  they  had 
been  trained  in  the  science  of  the  Saints.  It  is  evident  that  this 
Avas  a  supreme  moment  for  the  religious  Orders,  and  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  monastic  life.  The  rationalistic,  and  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple were  coming  into  collision.  The  serious  view  taken  by  Pope 
Alexander ;  the  care  of  the  regulars  to  select  their  best  men  for 
their  defence,  and  the  very  fact  of  calling  them  in  from  Germany 
and  France ;  then  the  efforts  of  the  University,  with  its  powerful 
deputation,  all  point  to  an  important  and  acknowledged  crisis.* 
How  did  the  contest  end  ?  Its  history  will  not  take  very  long  to 
tell.  Three  able  pens  were  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  regu- 
lar Orders:  that  of  Albert,  that  of  Bonaventure,  and  that  of 
Thomas  of  Aquino.  But  of  the  three,  that  of  S.  Thomas  was 
the  most  powerful,  in  logic,  lucidity,  and  method;  and  to  him 
may  fairly  be  attributed  the  final  overthrow  of  that  arrogance  and 
despotism,  which  the  Paris  professors  had  ever  displayed  in  their 
relations  with  the  Mendicants.f 

The  General  of  the  Dominicans  was  exceedingly  troubled,  when 


si  stende  nell'  inftascritte  parole,  che  recate  nel  Yolgar  nostro,  cosi  sonano :  Questi  sono  due 
olivi,  e  due  caudelieri  si>leiideiiti  nella  casa  di  DIG,  1  (iiiali  cou  I'olio  della  cariti  e  con  la  hice 
della  loio  scienUa  tiitta  la  Chiesa  illustiano.  Questi  per  sinj^olai'  providentia  di  DID  usciron 
<'Oiue  due  stelle  nel  niedesinio  tempo  di  due  chianssinii  Ordini  per  difeudere  la  cattolica  Re- 
ligione,  e  cou  le  lor  faticlie  aitarla  e  servirla.  Da  questi  due  santi  Instituti,  come  da  una  fertile 
e  bencoltivata  terra,  escouo  ogui  giorno  cou  la  diviua  gratia  aniinirabili  e  fruttnose  piante,  clie 
souo  gli  iiuomiui  per  sautitfi,  o  per  dottriua  insigni,  tutti  rivolti  a  socoorrere  la  nave  di  Piero 
per  taute  parti  dairoutle  e  dalle  teuipeste  combattuta,  per  porgere  aiuto  al  Rouiauo  Pontefice, 
che  lie  regge  il  timone,  e  con  tanta  latica  e  sollectitudiue  la  goveriia."  (Frigerio,  lAb.  I.,  Cap. 
r., p.  33,  34.) 

*  Tourou  defends  the  theologians  who  took  part  on  the  side  of  the  regulars  in  this  strife 
from  all  thouglit  of  uncharitableness: — "  lis  s<;avoieut  se  niepriser  eux-iuemes,  aimer  siueere- 
m'entleurs  enuemis,  oublier,  on  pardouuer  les  injures,  &  souffrir  avec  patience  d'etre  persecutes 
pour  la  justice.  Mais  ils  ne  croyoient  pas  que  ces  grands  sentiments,  tjue  I'liumilite  &  la  charit6 
chr(5tienne  doivent  mettre  dans  le  coeur  da  tons  les  viiritables  Disciples  de  J.  C.  pussent  jamais 
6tre  Incompatibles  avec  le  zfjle  le  plus  vif,  qui  nous  oblige  quelqnefois  h  nous  elever  avec  force, 
pour  les  intrfets  de  la  Religion,  centre  les  eutreprises  de  ceiix  qui  ne  craignent  point  de  I'atta- 
quer.  Telle  etoit  la  niaxime  d'un  aucien  Pere,  dont  notie  ,Saint  a  fait  nventioii  dans  plnsienrs 
endroits  de  sa  .Somuie,  &  qn'il  a  mise  en  usage  dans  1' occasion.  La  patience  d'un  particulier,  qui 
sauflVe  en  silence,  &.  sans  se  plaindre,  les  o\itrages  qui  sout  faits  en  sa  personne,  est  vijritable- 
meut  digne  de  lonange,  dit  S.  Chrysostoine ;  niais  ce  seroit  une  indittereuce  crimiuelle  &.  pleine 
d'impi^te,  que  de  se  niontrer  iusensibile  Jl  ce  qui  est  contraire  h  I'honneur  de  Dieu  &  de  la  Re- 
ligion. In propriis  imjuriis  esse  q^iemjnam  patientem  Imulabile  est;  injuria^  autem  Dei  dissimulare 
nimis  est  impium."     (Liv.  II.,  Ghap.  IX.,  p.  130.) 

t  "  Yrhta  Bonaventure  avait  6galemeiit  repii  de  ses  snperieurs  I'ordre  de  se  rendre  en  Italic 
pour  le  nieine  motif.  Albert-le-Grand,  lenr  maitre  et  leur  modele,  venn  du  fond  de  rAllemagne, 
oil  nous  I'avons  lalss6,  6tait  i^.^k  depuis  un  au  sur  le  i>oiut  attaque.  La  religion  couvoque  le  ban 
et  I'arrifere-garde  des  intelligences  d(5von6es  k  son  service.  Ce  rendez-vons  general  grandit  siu- 
gulieiement,  h  nos  yenx,  le  peril  qui  la  niena<;ait,  le  talent  de  Guillaume  de  Saint-Amour,  la 
puissance  du  parti  qui  raarchait  sons  ses  euseignes."     (Bareille,  Ohap.  XVII.,  p.  187.) 

"  Zngleieh  befalil  er  dem  Ordensgeneral  Humbert,  die  Kchrift  durch  Theologen  seines  Or- 
deus  genau  priifen  zu  lasseu,  uiid  bezeugte  den  VV\inscli,  dass  audi  Thomas  von  Aquino  hiezu 
beigezogen  wiirde.  Thomas  vei'Iiess  im  Auftrag  seiuer  Oberden  ohne  Verzug  Paris,  nnd  ers- 
cliieu  zu  Auagui  am  papstlichen  Hofe,  wo  er  uach  einjahriger  Tiennnng  seineu  Lehrer  Albert 
wieder  faad ;  bald  darauf  traf  audi  Bouaveutura  ein."     (Werner,   Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III. ,  p.  161,  162.) 
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ke  saw  the  tempest  which  threatened  to  burst  over  those  gentle 
and  loving  beings  confided  to  his  charge.  And  even  had  not  the 
Holy  Father  sent  him  a  command,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
called  to  his  assistance,  at  this  hour,  the  most  learned  and  acute 
doctors  belonging  to  the  Order.  Now  the  G-eneral  seems  to  have 
placed  his  greatest  trust  in  the  genius  and  address  of  Thomas  of 
Aquino.  There  was  not  one,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Paris 
schools,  who  had  so  swift  an  eye  for  error,  such  self-command, 
such  lucid  power  of  exposition,  and  such  boundless  gentleness  and 
charity.  He  would  be  the  man  to  unmask,  and  thoroughly  to 
expose,  the  sophisms  of  S.  Amour.* 

The  Dominicans  had  a  house  at  Anagni ;  and  the  friars-preachers 
there,  were,  as  may  be  conceived,  in  great  agitation  respecting 
the  issue  of  the  trial  which  was  coming  off.  On  the  arrival 
amongst  them  of  S.  Thomas  from  Paris,  the  Greneral  summoned 
a  Chapter  of  the  brethren.  He  wished  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
cheer  and  encourage  them  in  their  suspense.  He  called  the 
Angelical  from  his  place — and  we  can  see  the  brothers,  in  imagin- 
ation, with  their  loving  and  wondering  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Saint 
— whilst  Humbert  addressed  him  thus:  "Behold,  my  son,"  he 
said,  "Behold  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic,  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies,  is  left  to  your  lights,  and  to  your  zeal  for  its  defence. 
Take,  therefore,  this  fatal  book  which  has  excited,  or  has  added  to 
the  storm  which  rages  against  us,  and  which  appears  likely  to 
give  trouble  to  the  Church  for  some  time  to  come,  and  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  that  fruit  which  would  otherwise  spring  from  our 
preaching,  and  from  the  example  of  lives  which  are  without  re- 
proach. Eead  it,  examine  it,  and  see,  before  Grod,  how  it  had  best 
be  answered ;  not  in  order  to  keep  alive,  but  to  bring  to  an  end, 
the  scandal  into  which  the  Church  is  plunged.  I  here  unite  my 
own  prayer  to  the  command  which  comes  to  you  from  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ."  f 

*  Tocco  speaks  of  William  of  S.  Amour's  action  against  the  reffulars  thus  : — "  Prfedictus  Doc- 
tor [S  Thomas]  Parisiis  destnixit  alium  de  uovo  exoitum  [eiroiem] ;  qui  error  non  fuit  ab  iu- 
fideli  commentatioiie  exortus.  sed  a  tidelibus,  in  hoc  non  fidelihus,  Guilhelmo  de  Sancto  Amore, 
Segero  et  aliia  eornni  sequacihus  adinventus.  Qvii  errando  dicebaut,  quod  Religiosi  mendican- 
tes,  non  lahorantes  luanibus.  non  poterant  in  sola  studii  conteniplatione  salvari,  cousiliorum 
perfectioiii  et  supererogatoejustitife  detrahentes  :  addeutes  et  niulta  alia  errouea  simul  et  falsa 
sophisniata  contra  religiosos,  paupertateni,  et  eonini  salntaria  instituta ;  voleiites  funditns 
panpertatis  Religioues  suflVidere,  quos,  sola  eos  simulante  iuvidia,  nou  poterant  tolerare.  Quo- 
rum error  tauto  luagis  periculum  tidelibus  aflerebat,  qnanto  niagis  magistratus  auctoritas  fidera 
dabat :  quem  cum  redigissent  in  scriptis,  accusaverunt  suam  malitiam,  a  qua  nee  diutius  niedi- 
taiites.  dum  scriberent,  se  avertere  noluernnt :  advertere  uoleutes,  quanta  erat  iiiiquitas  Sanc- 
tos  Dei  ex  sola  invidia  iinpugnare,  qui  ad  eoruni  peruicieni  voliimen  volans  maledictionis  et 
iinpietatis  haireticas  scripseruut.  Quod  tum  ut  in  aures  divulgaretur  universalis  Ecclesiae,  ad 
Xia\iperum  Religiosoruni  infamiani,  et  subversioneni  religionis  paupertatis  et  vit«.  ac  in  luiuaui 
dejeetionis  perpetiia;,  sauctissiiiio  Patri  Domino  Clementl  Papre  quarto,  [!J  quasi  zelatores  Ec- 
clesiiB,  et  propugnatores  fidei  obtuleruiit."     (Tocco,  Boll,  in  Vita,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  20, p.  604.) 

t  "Le  General  de  I'Ordre  de  saint  Dominique,  pour  se  consoler  lui-m6me  dans  la  vive  afflic- 
tion, dout  il  6toit  p^uetrfi.  &  rassnrer  en  menie  tems  I'esprit  de  ses  Freres.  coutre  les  mortelles 
inquietudes,  que  leur  caiisoibia  continuation  de  taut  de  troubles,  asseflibla  tons  les  Religieux  de 
la  Couirnuuaut6,  St  adressaoit  sou  biseours  h  Thomas  d'Aquiu,  il  lui  parla  Jipeu  pres  de  la  sorte: 
VoilJi.,  nion  fils,  I'Ordre  de  saint  Dominique  atta<|ue  par  de  puissans  enuemis,  qui  semhle  main- 
teuant  coiilio  h  vos  lumieres  Hi  Ji  votre  zele.    Prenez  done  ce  livre  fatal,  qui  a  escit6,  on  aug- 
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When  the  General  had  made  an  end,  S.  Thomas  approached 
him,  and  received  out  of  his  hands  the  book  of  William  of  S. 
Amour ;  and  then,  turning  to  his  brethren,  he  implored  them  to 
assist  him  by  their  earnest  prayers ;  and  having  left  the  Chapter- 
room,  he  quietly  retired  to  his  cell.* 

But  before  S.  Thomas  set  himself  down  to  the  task  appointed 
to  him,  according  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  sought  for  light 
and  strength  in  prayer.  He  humbled  himself  before  his  Lord, 
and  after  having  poured  out  his  whole  soul  before  his  Master, 
and  begged  for  help,  and  guidance,  he  sat  down  in  his  place,  drew 
the  book  before  him,  opened  it,  and  examined  it,  from  beginning 
to  end,  with  that  quickness  and  penetration  for  which  his  intellect 
was  justly  celebrated.  As  by  intuition,  when  he  had  once  grasped 
his  plan,  he  saw  through  the  entire  fallacy  of  his  opponent,  and 
detected  all  the  trickery  whereby  William  thought  to  substantiate 
and  bolster  up  his  allegations.  We  are  assured  that  the  Angelical 
had  mastered  the  whole  work,  and  had  formed  in  his  mind  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  it,  in  less  time  than  a  professor  of  ordinary 
ability  would  have  required  for  understanding  its  drift,  and  for 
discovering  its  leading  artifices. 

It  can  well  be  imagined  how  eagerly  the  convent  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  young  professor's  studies;  and  how  both  young  and 
old  prayed  fervently  to  God  to  give  him  the  grace  to  overthrow 
his  adversary.  The  following  day,  the  General  again  assembled 
the  Chapter.f  Thomas  appeared  once  more  in  the  midst  of  his 
brethren,  like  an  angel  of  peace,  bringing  joy  to  their  hearts. 
"  Fear  not,"  he  said  to  them,  "  let  us  place  our  confidence  in  His 

inent6  I'orage  centre  iions,  &  qui  parott  si  propre  k  troubler  long  tems  toute  I'Eglise,  &  k  eni- 
pficher  une  partie  du  fruit,  que  nous  devrions  y  faire  par  uos  predicatious,  &.  par  I'exemple  d'uue 
vie  saus  reproclie.  Lisez,  exaniiuez,  voyez  devaut  Dieu,  ce  qu'il  coiivieut  de  repondre,  iiou  pas 
pour  ooutinuer :  niais  pour  faire  cesser  au  pintot  le  soandale.  Je  .joias  ici  raa  priere  au  com- 
mandeuient,  que  vous  eu  fait  le  Vicaire  de  J.  C."     (Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  IX., p.  130,  131.) 

*  "  Ritrovandosi  all'liora  il  Generale  in  Pariffi  ove  era  sau  Tomaso,  cliiani6  i  Padri  della  Re- 
ligione  a  Capitolo;  &  a  quelU  con  le  la^rinie  afjli  occlii  espoueudo  il  successo  dell'opiuioui  di 
Guglielmo,  loro  piegb,  clie  aft'atigar  si  dovessero  per  potere  oviare  a  tale  opiuioni,  &.  tanto  piii  si 
dovevano  in  qnesto  sforzarsi  ;  perclie  I'aiitor  del  libro,  cli'era  Guglieliuo  era  liuonio  di  gran 
fama  per  lettere.  All'liora  sau  Tomaso  piese  quell  libro  leggendolo,  &.  uel  leggerlo  vi  scoperse 
molte  bugie.  Conobbe  etiaudio,  clie  lantore  non  era  spento  da  altro  solo,  clie  da  un'odio, 
c'haveva  oontio  la  Carit^:  per  questo  a  i  Padri  della  Religioiie  rivoltaudosi  uell'istesso  luogo, 
ove  erauo  congregati.  uiostraiido  brevenieute  I'aversaria  uialiguitil,  lor  disse,  elie  se  il  peso  del 
rispoiidere  dato  I'liavessero,  speiava  con  I'aiuto  del  Spirito  Santo  ritiutarlo  a  fatto  :  si  clie  mat 
piu  nou  liavesse  da  comparire  nel  niondo  cosi  iiianifesta  sceleraggiue.  Tutti  i  padri  sapendo 
quanto  era  grande  il  valore  di  S.  Tomaso,  biedero  a  lui  questo  peso  pregaudolo,  clie  il  pietoso 
officio  mandasse  in  essecutione."     (Vita,  p.  18,  19.) 

t  Tocco  thus  speaks  of  this  crisis  of  the  regulars: — "  Quod  cnm  ad  petitionem  Reverend! 
Patris  Fratris  Joannis  de  Vercellis  prsefati  Magistri  Ordinis,  cui  inciiiubebat,  de  niaudato  Sumnii 
Pontificis,  prsedicto  volumiui  respoudere,  fiiisset  prjedicto  Doctori  cum  Anagiiiaj  in  Capitulo 
esset  coram  Fratribus  non  sine  singultu  et  lacrymis  assignatum,  qui  de  statu  Ordinis  et  pugna 
adversariornin  tarn  gravium  dnbitabaiit:  Frater  Thomas  ipsum  volumen  accipieus,  et  se  Fra- 
trura  oratiouibus  recommendans,  cum  perlegisset  atteutiiis,  et  iiitellexisset  profundius,  reperit 
pifedictos  Magistros,  quos  nou  amor  aguit;?  veritatis  afflabat,  uec  zelus  fraternre  salutis  accen- 
derat,  sed  veritatis  temiila,  et  inimica  caiitatis  iuvidia  perurgebat.  a  fundamentis  errasse  fidei, 
et  male  intellexisse  Sanctorum  anctorilates  iiuluctas.  Unde  vocatis  iteruiu  in  Capitulo  de  man- 
date Magistri  Ordinis  Fratribus,  Frater  Thomas  afflatus  divino  Spiritn,  quo  iu  omnibus  ageba- 
tur,  dixit:  Fratres,  in  Deum  conKdite.  qui  vos  vocuvvit  in  suum  obsequiiim :  quia  libellura  legi 
impugnantis  pei"fidi;B,  et  inveui  ipsum  male  fuiulatum  iu  veritate  tidei,  et  male  constructum 
Sanctorum  anctoritatibus  in  auxilium  fulcimeuti.  (^'ui  uefauilo  libello  invocato  Sancto  Spiritn, 
qui  falsa  denndat,  cum  revelat  abseoudita,  iier  libelluui  veritati  consouum  respondebo."  (Tocco 
in  Vita,  Boll.,  Gap.  IV.,  h.  20,  p.  G64.) 
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powerful  goodness  Who  has  drawn  us  to  His  service.  The  book 
which  has  caused  you  so  much  anxiety,  will  not  bring  upon  you 
the  evil  it  announces.  God  has  given  me  the  grace  to  discover 
whatever  is  false,  captious,  erroneous,  and  impious  in  it.  With 
our  Lord's  assistance,  I  shall  bring  into  such  clear  light  the  faults 
with  which  it  is  filled ;  and  shall  make  it  to  be  so  sensibly  felt 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  it  is  contrary  to  the  grounds  of 
faith,  and  to  the  true  sense  of  the  Fathers — whose  writings  the 
author  has  misused — that,  after  the  judgment  which  the  Holy 
See  will  then  pronounce  upon  it,  the  faithful  will  take  no  more 
notice  of  it ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  simply  be  to  condemn  its 
teaching,  and  to  reject  it,  with  all  the  contempt  which  it  de- 
serves ! "  * 

These  words  must  have  greatly  consoled  and  encouraged  those 
who  heard  them.  Few  men,  who  have  not  devoted  themselves 
to  serve  God  in  religion,  under  certain  conditions  of  heroism,  can 
wholly  realize  the  sovereign  love  which  religious  men  feel  for  the 
religious  state.  There  is  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  strong, 
tender,  enduring;  there  is  the  love  of  son  for  mother,  boundless 
and  pure,  as  it  is  mighty  and  sweet ;  there  is  the  love  of  brother 
for  brother,  equally  enchaining,  mutually  close  and  uncompro- 
mising; there  is  the  love  of  country,  vague  perhaps,  yet,  in  spite 
of  its  want  of  outline,  all-pervading  in  the  spirit :  but  there  is  a 
love  which,  when  once  it  has  fastened  its  grapples  in  the  heart, 
more  fully  masters  the  human  spirit  than  all  of  these  together — 
for  it  is  more  poAverful  in  its  grasp  of  the  entire  man,  it  more 
completely  satisfies  the  highest  cravings  of  his  being,  and  binds 
itself,  with  more  heroic  bonds,  abo.ut  his  heart — and  that  love  is 
the  soul's  love  of  Christ,  intensified  by  the  vows  of  religion.  It 
is  the  passion  of  the  Saints.  Its  condition  is  sacrifice  of  self — 
and  by  that  sacrifice,  by  that  one  moral  death,  the  spirit  rises  up 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  A  true  monk  is  a  man  who  is  dead,  and 
out  of  Avhose  perfect  self-annihilation,  out  of  the  tomb  of  Avhose 
royal  sacrifice,  the  glorious  spirit  of  Christ  is  born.  Such  a  man, 
in  one  word,  no  longer  lives,  but  Christ  it  is  who  lives  in  him. 

Now  it  was  for  this  principle  of  life  and  death  that  the  Angelical 
had  to  combat.     Was  this  principle  to  be  cutout,  root  and  branch, 

*  "  Apres  s'fetre  liiiiuilie  devant  le  Seigneur,  &  avoir  r^pandu  son  ame  en  sa  presence,  il 
onvre  le  li\ne,  qu'on  I'a  cl)arg6  de  refuter;  il  lit.  il  pavcourt,  il  examine  to>it,  avec  cette  pene- 
tration qui  lui  est  natnrelle:  du  premier  coup  d'oeil  il  appergoit  tout  le  foible  de  I'Ouviage,  & 
tous  les  artifices  de  I'Auteur.  Le  plan  d'nne  Refutation  eoraplette  est  tout  forme.  pres<|iren 
nioins  de  terns  qn'il  n'en  faut  pour  lire  uu  Ecrit  renipli  de  mille  siibstilites,  k.  d'un  grand 
nonibre  de  passages,  employes  avee  antant  d'esprit  que  de  mauvaise  foi."' 

"  Le  Chapitre  ayant  et^  assemble  le  lendeinain  par  le  Pere  General, ^Thomas  parut  an  milieu 
de  ses  freres,  comme  \u\  Ange  de  paix,  qui  porta  la  joie  dans  leur  cceur.  Ne  craignez  point, 
leur  dit  cet  autre  .losepli,  niettons  tiuite  notre  eonfiance  en  la  puissante,  bont^  de  celiii  qui 
nous  a  appelles  k  son  service.  De  livre  qui  vous  a  allarmes.  ne  vons  fera  pas  tout  le  mal  qn'il 
vons  anuonce.  Dieu  m'a  fail  la  grace  de  deconvnr  tout  ce  qn'il  coutieut  de  faux,  de  captieux, 
d'erroue  &  d'impie."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  IX.. p.  131.) 
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and  to  be  dragged  away  and  buried  in  the  earth ;  or  charred  in 
the  kiln  of  human  passion,  till  all  life  was  extinct — till  it  was 
withered,  and  all  its  sap  was  dry  ?  Were  love,  and  adoration,  and 
reverence,  and  purity,  to  rule?  or  were  conceit,  and  pride,  and 
self-assertion,  and  carnality,  to  domineer?  Were  old  standards 
and  patterns  to  be  torn  to  shreds,  and  new  ones  to  take  their 
places?  Such  questions  as  these  must  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  many  holy  men,  whilst  S.  Thomas  was  penning  his  reply  to 
William  of  S.  Amour. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  days,  the  Saint  had  time  fully  to  prepare 
his  defence  of  his  Order,  and  his  answer  to  the  book  of  William 
of  S.  Amour.*  He  was  called  upon  to  plead  before  the  Pope, 
surrounded  by  his  Court.  Displaying  his  own  inimitable  lucidity, 
logic,  and  arrangement,  the  Saint  read  through  his  apology  for 
the  religious  life,  in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  assembly  in 
the  world.  He  not  only  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream  of 
argument  and  learning,  but  he  was  also  ready  to  reply  to  all 
objections,  and  to  solve  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  advanced.f  It  must  have  been  a  glorious  moment  for 
S.  Thomas  when  he  found  that,  by  degrees,  the  force  of  his  reason- 
ing, and  tlie  simplicity  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  earnestness  of 
his  purpose,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  his  learned  audience; 
and  when  he  felt  assured  that  he  was  carrying  with  him  the  hearts 
and  intelligences  of  the  learned  Cardinals  of  the  Sacred  College, 
as  well  as  the  good  will  of  the  Pope  himself.  Touron  says  that 
the  Holy  Father  admired  him,  the  Sacred  College  applauded  him, 
and  the  whole  Eoman  Curia  now  saw  clearly  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  that  mighty  struggle  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  its 
valuable  time,  and  which  had  kept  minds  in  a  state  of  continual 
agitation,  both  in  Italy  and  France. 

When  the  Angelical  had  concluded  his  discourse,  the  four  Car- 
dinals who  had  been  commissioned  to  examine  the  "Perils  of  the 
Last  Times,"  gave  in  their  report.  The  document  Avas  drawn  up 
with  that  perspicuity  and  order  for  which  the  Eoman  mind  is 
celebrated.|     It  declared  that,  in  the  work  which  had  been  sifted, 

*  "  Quein  cum  iu  iiiortico  tenijiore  de  maudato  Sumnii  Pontificis  peifecisset.  respondeiis 
argumeiitia  iiefaviis  et  superposltis  fidei  fiiiidamentis,  libellum  Siiniino  Poutifici  obtulit.  Quern 
acceptaus  et  veie  Catliolicuni  judicans,  coudeiiinafiv  libellum  oppositum,  et  in  tide  siispectura. 
Quern  libellum  ad  explicaudaui  eorum  malitiam,  et  Dei  justitiam  a  Dei  Vicario  iniploraiidam  sic 
incepit:  Quoniam  ecce  iainiici  tui  sonuei-iint,  et  qui  oderunt  te  extuleruut  caput.  Super  popu- 
luui  tuum  Hialiguavevuut  consilium  et  cogitaveruut  adversus  Sanctos  tuos  etc.  Quein  librum 
11011  est  visus  pi-iBdictus  Doctoi-  sic  coraposiiisse  liumano  ingenio,  sed  potius  in  Spiritu  accepisse 
de  dexteva  sedeutis  in  thiouo."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  IV. ,  n.  20,  p.  664. ) 

t  "  Peu  de  jours  lui  sout  aceordes,  il  est  Trai.  pour  remplir  le  plau  qu'il  a.  coii<;u:  lepape 
veut  bieutflt  entendre,  au  milieu  de  son  seiiat,  rapologie  des  iustitutiims  qu'avait  si  rudemeut 
attaquees  I'liabile  docteuv  de  Paris.  Thomas  se  reud  au  .jour  marqu6:  il  se  leve  au  milieu  de 
cette  asse.mbl6e,  la  plus  iinposaiite,  sans  doute,  de  I'uuivers;  il  plaide  avec  1' eloquence  du  C(Eur 
la  cause  de  son  ordre  et  de  tons  ceux  qui  lui  sout  uuis  par  le  m6nie  esprit  et  la  m^.me  cbarit^. 
La  clialeur  de  ses  sentiments,  bien  loin  de  nuire  h  la  clartfe  de  ses  preuves,  k  la  logique  de  ses 
raisouneiiients,  leur  communique  plus  de  puissance  et  de  vie."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII. ,  p.  189.) 

i  The  Cardinals  whom  Natalis  Alexander  calls  "  doctissiml,"  reported  as  follows: — "  In  ipso 
quacdam  perversa  et  reproba  contra  potestatem  et  auctoritateui   Roiu.  Poutiaeis,  et  episco- 
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there  were  to  be  found  sentiments  which  were  perverse,  many 
propositions  which  were  absoh;te]y  ftilse,  scandalons,  erroneous, 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  the  saints  and  to  piety,  injurious  to 
the  authority  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  bishops,  and  to  the  honour 
of  several  religious  Orders  approved  of  by  the  Holy  See,  which 
had  produced  much  fruit  for  the  Church,  by  eloquently  preaching 
the  word  of  God,  and  by  manifesting  zeal  for  souls. 

Having  read  this  report,  and  examined  the  principal  propo- 
sitions which  the  Cardinals  had  considered  worthy  of  reprobation, 
the  Holy  Father  passed  sentence  upon  the  book,  in  the  form  of  a 
Bull,  dated  the  fiftli  of  October,  1256.*  This  Bull  declares  the 
entire  work  to  be  condemned,  as  iniquitous,  criminal,  execrable. 
It  commands  all  who  possess  the  same  to  burn  it  within  eight 
days,  under  pain  of  excommunication;  and  it  forbids  any  one, 
whoever  he  may  be,  to  read  it,  to  approve  of  it,  or  to  sustain  it  in 
any  way.  This  condemnation  was  pronounced  publicly  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Anagni ;  and  the  book  was  burnt,  in  presence 
of  the  Pope. 

The  deputation  from  the  University  arrived,  after  the  work  of 
their  leader  had  been  given  to  the  flames,  in  sight  of  the  Eoman 
Court.  They  protested  against  the  act,  and  tried  to  bring  their 
influence  so  to  bear,  as  to  restore  the  honour  of  their  party;  but, 
far  from  obtaining  the  revocation  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
"Perils,"  they  were  forced  to  take  pen  and  ink  to  subscribe  to  it 
themselves.  There  never  was  a  more  complete  and  absolute  over- 
throw. Odo  of  Douai,  and  Christian  of  Beauvais,  promised  with 
an  oath,  in  presence  of  Cardinals  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  and  John  de 
'Ursini,  and  several  other  witnesses,  to  obey  the  Bull  Quasi  lignum 
vitcB.\     They  swore,  moreover,  to  receive  into  their  society,  and 

porum  coiitineri:  et  uonnuUa  contra  illos,  qui  propter  Deuni  sub  arctiasima  panpertate  nieiidi- 
caiit,  iiiuiidnm  cum  siiis  operibus  volmitaria  iiiopia  superautes:  alia  vero  contra  eos,  qui 
ealntem  aininarum  zelautes  ardenter  et  sacris  stiidiis  procinantes,  raultos  in  ecclesia  Dei 
operantnr  spirituales  profectus.  Quiedain  contra  salutarcni  pauperum  sen  religiosornin  statnm, 
s|cut  sunt  FF.  Praidicatores  et  Minores,  qui  vigore  spiritus  siBculo  cum  snis  divitiis  derelicto, 
ad  solani  ccelesteni  patriain  tota  intentione  suspirant:  nee  nonet  alia  plnra  inconvenieutia 
digna  confutati'oue  et  confusione  perpetua  manifeste  contineri.  Euradeni  etiam  libelhitn  niagui 
scaudali  seminariuui,  et  nia<;ua3  tnrbationis  niateriam  existere,  et  iuducere  etiani  dispendium 
aniraarnm,  quuni  retralieret  a  devotioue  solita,  et  a  consneta  eleemosynaruin  largitione,  ae  a 
converaione  et  relisionis  ingressu  fideles."  (Vid.  Natalia  Alexander,  Hist.  Ecel.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art. 
riT.,  Scec.  XIIL.  p.  169.) 

*  These  were  the  strong  words  of  the  Holy  Father: — "  Nos  libellnm  ennidem.  qui  sic  inci- 
pit:  'Ecce  videntes  clamabunt  foris,' quiqiie  secundum  ipsiiis  titulum,  '  Tractatis  Brevis  De 
PericiUis  Noviaaimorum  Temporuin '  nuncupatnr,  tamquam  iniqunm,  sceleateni,  et  exsecra- 
bileui,  et  iustructiones  ac  docuioenta  in  eo  tradita,  utpote  prava,  falsa,  et  nefaria  de  fratrum 
nostrorum  consilio,  auctoritate  apost,  reprobamua,  et  in  perpetuum  condemnamus :  distvicte 
praicipientes,  ut  quicumque  libellnm  ipsumhabnerit,  qnum  infra  octo  dies,  ex  quo  Inijnsmodi 
uostram  reprobationem  et  coiidemnatiouem  sciverit,  prorsus  et  in  toto,  et  in  qualibet  sui  parte 
coniburere  et  abolere  procuret.  In  illos  enim  qui  hii.ius  nostri  prtecepti  fuerint  contemptorcs, 
excommuiiioationis  sententiam  promulgamus  firniiter  in  virtute  obedicutiie  proliibeiido,  ne 
quisquam  prsedictum  libellum  ore  apostolieojam  damnatnm  approbare  vel  quomodolibet  defeu- 
savc  prajsuniat.  Si  qiiis  vero  prtesuiupserit,  tamquam  contumax,  inobediens  et  rebellis  Rom. 
ecelesife  ab  omnibtis  fidelibus  babeatur :  et  noa  nibilominus  alias  contra ^euni  taliter  pro'cede- 
mus,  quod  pcena  condigua  temerarium  feriet,  et  alii  ea  pertcrviti  a  similibua  frsenabuutur." 
(Loco  Citato,  p.  169;  Vid.  also  Bullarium,  Ord.  Prcedic.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  318.) 

t  The  oatli  tliey  took  falls  under  five  headings: — "  Dicti  aiitem  niagistri,  Odo  de  Duaco  et 
Christianus  Bellovacensia  canonious,  coram  Sunimo  Pontifice  jurarunt,  I.  Quod  quantum  in  eis 
esset,  rccipercnt  Parisiis  et  obedireut  in  posterum  coustitutioui  poutiticice,  quaj  iucipit ;  quaH 
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into  the  body  of  the  University,  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars;  mentioning,  specially,  by  name,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  and 
Bonaventure.  They  promised  neither  to  further,  nor  to  permit, 
the  breaking  up  of  the  Paris  schools,  nor  to  countenance  their 
removal  to  any  other  place,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Pope.  They  swore  to  preach,  and  to  maintain  publicly,  both  in 
the  Roman  Curia,  and  in  Paris,  that  the  Mendicant  state,  when 
embraced  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  a  state  of  perfection ; 
that  those  religious  who  have  made  profession'of  it,  may  live  law- 
fully on  alms,  without  the  necessity  of  manual  labour,  especially 
if  they  dedicate  themselves  to  preaching  and  to  study;  that  the 
Orders  of  S.  Francis'and  S.  Dominic  are  in  themselves  good,  and 
are  approved  of  by  the  Church,  as  God  himself  has  declared, 
through  the  miracles  worked  by  the  saints  of  each  Order,  legiti- 
mately canonized  by  the  Apostolic  See.* 

The  two  doctors  made  these  promises  publicly,  in  the  Papal 
Palace  at  Anagni,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October,  1256.  No 
stronger  evidence  could  be  given  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Holy 
See  respecting  the  doings  of  the  Paris  University.  Here  the  in- 
stinct of  Eome  comes  out  regarding  the  merits  of  religious  life, 
its  scope,  and  its  obligations;  and  here,  too,  is  manifest  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  of  submission,  which  animated  some  at  least,  of  those 
fiery  doctors  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  their  bitterness  and  want 
of  cliarity. 

William  of  S.  Amour,  however,  was  not  quite  so  easily  worked 
upon  as  his  companions.  Though  abandoned,  and  condemned  by 
them,  he  defended  his  book  with  great  shrewdness  and  ability,  and 
some  assert — though  they  do  not  prove  it — with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  Holy  Father  addressed  a  letter  to  him,  forbidding  him 
to  enter  France,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  of  privation 
of  all  his  benefices;  and  inhibiting  him,  for  ever,  from  teaching 
and  preaching,  as  a  punishment  for  his  various  faults,  particularly 


lignum  vita,  et  coutradiceutibns  auxilinm  non  prsestareut  publice,  vel  privatim.  II.  Quod,  FF. 
Pi-fedicatoi-es  et  Miuoies  Parisiis  fie<;eutes,  niaKistms  et  auditnres  eonim,  et  specialiter  ac 
uonunvttxxu  tvattwa  Thomam  de  Aquino  Cm  oidiue  Piajdicatoieiii,  et  Bonaventuram  An  ordiue  Mi- 
noniin,  quautiiiii  in  eis  esset,  in  socittatem  scholasticam  et  iiniversitatem  Parisiensem  lecipe- 
reut  lit  niagistros,  et  a  inagistris  Paviaiis  coninioi-antibnsprociiravent  recipi  bona  fide.  III.  Quod 
jmanienta,  statuta,  vel  obligatioues  uou  facereiit,  sen  a  religiosis  vel  aliis  exigereut  contra 
pontiticiaui  illani  cousfitutiouem.  IV.  Quod  Pari-sieiise  studinm  oceasione  pnedicti  dissidii 
dissolvi,  ant  alio  tiansferri  uou  periuitterent.  V.  Quod  tani  in  Rom.  Curia,  quani  Paiisiis, 
pluries  in  diversis  locis  pvicdieaient  iulVasciipta,  etc."  (Natalis  Alexander,  ilis<.  i'cci.,  rojn. 
XV.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  170  ) 

*  Bareille  speaks  with  much  truth  and  feeling  on  the  religious  principle  so  nobly  viudicated 
by  S.  Thomas : — "  An  fond,  cette  opposition  du  monde  aux  associations  religieuses  fut  constam- 

nient  la  menie;  elle  n'a  varie  que  dans  sa  forme  et  daus  sesiuoyeiis Les  arguments 

qu'elle  emploie  sont  pris  daus  I'ordre  de  ses  tendances.  Ceux  de  Gnillaume  de  Saint-Amour 
etaient  tous  puises  dans  I'Ecriture,  la  tradition  et  la  theologie  ;  saint  Paul  en  particulier  pretait 
dcs  arnies  terribles  .\  cet  habile  sophiste.  Mais  il  venait  de  rencoufrer  un  puissant  interprete 
de  saint  Paul.  II  suffit  h  Thomas  de  retablir  le  sens  des  textes  de  I'Apotre  pour  en  faire  le  plus 
Eloquent  avocat  de  sa  cause :  il  repoad  successivement  h,  chacuue  des  attaqnes  de  sou  adver- 
saire,  fait  crouler  sons  le  poids  de  sa  dialectique  le  savant  echafaudage  des  mensonges  du 
docteur,  le  depouille  de  ses  artifices,  et,  sur  le  point  de  retouruer  victorieusement  contre  lui 
les  traits  dout  on  avait  pretendu  blesser  h  mort  les  ordres  veligieux,  il  s'arrete  :  an  lieu  de  pro- 
iiouucer  I'auathenie,  il  u'a  que  des  vuiux  pour  que  la  charite  trioiuphe  dans  tous  les  coBUrs." 
^Bareille,  Cho.p.  XVII.,  p.  191.) 
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for  having  composed  that  detestable  and  pernicious  book,  the 
"Perils  of  the  Last  Times."* 

Though  William  did  not  possess  the  humility,  or  the  good  sense, 
to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  this  strenuous  action 
of  the  Pope  did  much  towards  strengthening  authority,  and 
towards  supporting  the  true  spirit  of  Catholic  morality  in  Italy 
and  Franca  Forbidden  the  kingdom  of  France,  William  retired, 
full  of  spleen  and  disgust,  to  his  estate  of  S.  Amour,  in  Burgundy ; 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  better  times.f  A  few  years  later 
(1263),  he  was  permitted,  by  Urban  IV.,  to  return  to  Paris;  and 
was  triumphantly  received  by  his  party.  His  detestation  for  the 
Mendicants  lasted  his  life-time.  His  eagerness  in  maintaining  the 
privileges  of  the  University,  and  in  defending  its  immunities, 
seems  to  have  blinded  him  to  the  rights  of  every  other  society. 
After  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  condemnation  of  his  work, 
he  tried  to  revive  the  old  dispute,  and  sent  to  Clement  IV.  a  new 
brochure,  entitled '' Collect io7ies  Sacrm  ScripturcB,"  which,  in  reality, 
was  nothing  else  than  his  "  Peril "  thrown  into  another  shape,  and 
headed  with  another  title.  The  Holy  Father  caused  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  him,  omitting  reference  to  his  book,  and  recommending 
to  him  docility  and  peacefulness.  The  new  brochure  was  sent  to 
the  General  of  the  Domicians,  John  of  Vercelli,  who  forwarded  it  on 
to  S.  Thomas.J  The  Angelical  recognized  his  old  enemy  instantly 
— notwithstanding  its  disguise — and  thought  it  would  be  quite 
sufficiently  answered,  if  he  published  his  "  Contra  Itnpvgnantes" 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  beeu  handed  down  to  us.  Then  came 
his  tract,  "  Contra  Retralientes  ab  Ingressu  Religionis,"  in  which 


*  "  Le  Pape  Ins  adressa  une  lettre,  par  laquelle  11  lui  (Kifeudoit  d'entier  en  Fiance,  sous 
peine  d'excommunication.  &  de  privation  de  tons  ses  Benefices,  &.  Ini  interdisoit  pour  tou.jours 
le  pouvoir  d'euseisner  et  de  prftcher,  en  piinition  de  diverses  fautes,  specialeuient  pour  avoir 
compose  le  livre  detestable  Si  pernicieux  des  perils  des  derniers  tenis."  (Uu  Pin,  Hist,  du  13 
Steele,  p.  532;  see  also  Bullarium,  Ord.  Prcedic,  Vol.  I.,  p.  372,  375,  377,  379,  i&c.) 

"  Celui-ci  refuse  obstin^iuent  de  se  soumettre;  aprf'S  le  denouement  de  cette  grande  lutte, 
il  se  retire  en  Bourgogne,  dans  son  village  de  Saint-Amour,  emportaut  dans  son  oceur  uu  pro- 
fond  ressentinient  et  des  projets  liostiles,  qu'il  essaiera  de  realiser  dix  aus  plus  tard,  en  renouve- 
lant  le  combat  sons  une  anti-e  forme,  mais  pour  succomber  de  uonveau  8<jus  les  coupes  du 
meme  adversaire."     (Bareille,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  194.) 

i  The  excitement  caused  at  Paris  by  the  banislinient  of  William,  shows  how  the  contest  be- 
tween the  parties  had  taken  hold  of  urinds: — "  Die  Verbaunung  Willielm's,"  says  Werner,  "  rief 
die  tiefste  Aufregung  in  seiner  Partei  liervor;  Rutebcenf  klagte  laut.  dass  der  Konignicht  mehr 
Herr  im  Reiclie  sei,  wenn  der  Papst  Territorialreclite  ausiibe,  er  rief  Pralaten,  Fiirsten,  Kiinige 
auf,  sich  des  so  schwer  geki'ankten  Mannes,  der  die  Sache  des  Rechtes  und  der  Nation  verthei- 
diget,  anznnehnien;  er  fordert  die  Uuiversitat  auf,  zu  ihrem  verfolgten  mid  misliandelten 
Vertheidiger  zu  stehen  :  "  Decretisten,  Aerzte,  Juristen  und  ihr  Doctoreu  alle,  wie  moget  ihr 
leideii,  dass  man  Meister  Wilhelm  von  eiich  feme  halt!  .  .  .  Sie  haben  ihn  verbanut,  ver- 
wiesen  auf  sein  Dorf !  .  .  .  O  sie  liessen  ihni  Fiiedeu  weun  er  nur  sell woren  wollte.  dass 
das  Wahre  falsch  das  Recht  Uurecht,  das  Alberue  klug,  das  Schwarze  weiss  sei.' "  (Vol,  I., 
Cap.  III.,  p.  210.) 

t  "  II  donna  une  nouvelle  forme  k  son  Livre  des  perils  des  derniers  terns,  &.  il  I'envoya  au  Pape 
Clement  IV.,  sous  le  titre  de  Recneil,  on  Collections  de  rEcritiiie-Sainfje :  Collectiones  sacrce 
Scripturm.  On  pent  voir  dans  I'histoire  de  I'Ur.iversite  de  Paris,  la  riSpoiise  qn'on  lui  fit :  elle  est 
du  dix-huiti<Sine  Octobre  1266:  le  Saint  Pere  reproche  en  particulier  Ji  rAuteur,  que  sons  uu 
autre  titre,  le  fonds  de  son  Ouvrage  est  ^galemeut  niauvais,  &  qu'on  y  voit  tonjours,  quoi- 
qii'aveo  quelque  d^guisemeut,  le  nieme  esprit  de  haiue  contre  les  Ordres  Mendiaus:  Sub  nova 
facie  veterem  vultum  retinere.  <&  dum  alias  oras  deaurrere  vult  videri  ;  antiquum  adversus  Eeligiosos 
mendicantes  odium  ubique  sapere.  Sa  Saintet^  envoya  ce  Livie  h  Jean  de  Verceil,  Genital  des  FF. 
Precheurs,  avec  ordre  de  le  comniuniquer  fi  saint  Thomas,  afiu  que  s'il  contenoit  quelqnes 
nouvelles  f/bjectious,  il  y  fit  la  r^ponse  qu'il  jugeroit  ii^cessaire."  (Tourou,  lAv.  III.,  CUap.  II., 
p.  203,  204.) 
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he  makes  mention  of  an  earlier  work,  "  De  Perfectione  Vitm 
Spiritiialis."  Both  are  to  be  found  amongst  his  minor  labours, 
under  the  heading  of  Opusculum  XVII.  and  XVIII.,  respectively. 

To  S.  Thomas's  last  work,  William  of  S.  Amour  made  no  reply. 
He  died  shortly  after  its  publication,  in  1270,  having  acquired  un- 
enviable notoriety  by  the  split  he  made  amongst  the  doctors  of 
the  greatest  University  of  Europe ;  yet  having  achieved  the  lasting 
fame  of  being  considered  a  fellow-founder,  with  his  friend  Eobert 
of  Sorbon,  of  an  institute  which,  for  its  theological  ability,  became 
famous  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  schools. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  animated  contest  which  was 
carried  on  in  Paris,  with  respect  to  the  monastic  principle.  It  is 
simply  a  repetition  of  the  war  which  had  been  waged,  years  before, 
between  Abelard  and  S.  Bernard.  The  very  condition  of  the  mind 
of  a  man  who  could  write  as  William  of  S.  Amour  wrote,  points 
markedly  to  the  rampant  spirit  of  irreverence  which  must  have 
infected  a  large  section  of  intellectual  Paris.  It  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  read  through  a  portion  of  the  list  of  accusations  made 
by  S.  Amour,  and  to  weigh  a  few  of  the  principles  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  to  become  convinced  that  the  moral  and 
religious  position  of  an  influential  body  of  men — in  fact,  speak- 
ing broadly,  of  the  secular  element  of  the  University — was  critical 
in  the  extreme.  The  evident  bias — indeed,  the  unmistakable 
hatred,  entertained  against  the  Mendicants,  and  against  the  sacred 
principles  of  religious  life,  betoken  a  corruption  which,  doubtless, 
owed  its  origil,  in  part,  to  the  poisonous  philosophies  which  had 
entered  into  the  schools;  and  in  part,  also,  to  the  traditional 
rationalism  and  irreverence  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  William  of  Champeaux. 

False  philosophy,  and  the  monastic  principle,  have  ever  been 
in  antagonism.  The  moral  effects  of  the  monastic  training  on  the 
reason  and  the  heart  is  something  distinct  and  specific.  When  the 
eye  of  the  heart  and  intellect  has  been  cleansed  of  creatures, 
when  the  imagination  has  been  purified — in  a  word,  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  mind  has  been  put  thoroughly  in  order,  and  has 
been  directed  right,  the  delusions  of  error,  or  the  phantoms  of 
philosophers,  are  almost  powerless  against  it.  Blindness  and 
passion  are  the  causes  of  error — these  are  the  springs  of  false  phi- 
losophy: clean  them  out;  open  the  eye  clear  to  the  light;  calm 
the  mind;  let  it  steadily,  without  fear  of  disturbance,  fix  itself 
on  Truth,  and  its  judgment  will  be  upright,  and  its  conclusions 
will  be  sound. 

Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  came  in.  He  opposed  the  light 
of  his  elevated  intelligence  to  the  blindness  of  carnal  men :  he 
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opposed  the  marvellous  calmness  of  his  whole  being — a  calmness 
which  was  the  effect  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace — to  the  violent 
vapourings  of  the  passionate  and  the  proud,  who  seemed  bent  upon 
destroying  that  one  grand  set  of  principles  which  alone  could  keep 
the  excitable  and  savage  mind  of  youth  within  reasonable  bounds. 
The  very  way  in  which  the  Angelical  began  the  work  of  defending 
the  principles  of  religion,  speaks  of  the  self-possession  of  his 
nature — a  self-possession  which  did  not  spring  from  the  virtue  of 
mere  human  constancy,  but  which  he  acquired  by  throwing  him- 
self before  the  crucifix,  and  by  asking  it  from  Him  who  hangs 
upon  the  Cross. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  intellectual  labour  he  went  through,  and 
to  comprehend  adequately  his  view  of  religious  life,  those  two  cele- 
brated tracts  on  the  monastic  state  must  be  studied,  of  which  a 
rapid  outline  shall  be  attempted  in  the  coming  chapter.  And  it 
may  be  premised  that  the  principles  of  religious  life  are  so  pro- 
found, and  are  pregnant  with  such  fruitful  consequences,  that  he 
who  would  really  understand  them,  must  not  simply  read  them, 
but  he  must  study  them,  meditate  on  them,  and  let  them  sink  into 
and  saturate  his  mind.  One  simple  religious  maxim,  which  can  be 
thrown  into  a  single  line,  may  contain  a  germ  within  it  capable  of 
revolutionizing  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  ablest  and  most  gifted 
man.  There  is  no  poAver  like  the  power  of  truth,  when  the  soul  has 
once  fully  taken  possession  of  it. 
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CoNSiDEEiXG  the  immense  influence  which  the  brochure  of 
our  Saint  against  William  of  S.  Amonr  exerted,  in  deciding  the 
dispute  between  the  friars  and  the  seculars,  it  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.  Fleury  says  that  it  has 
always  been  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  apology  for  religious 
Orders.  Touroii  declares  that  writers  in  the  past  have  always 
spoken  of  it  with  eulogium,  Henry  of  Gand,  a  contemporary 
writer,  makes  mention  of  it  in  these  words:  "Brother  Thomas  of 
Aquino  refuted  the  error  of  William  in  a  most  subtle  Avork."* 

According  to  the  Parma  edition  of  the  Saint's  writings,  it  is 
numbered  as  the  first  Opusculum  ;  and  is  entitled :  "Against  those 
who  attack  Religion  and  the  Worship  of  God."f  It  begins  with 
these  words  of  the  eighty-second  Psalm:  "For  lo.  Thy  enemies 
have  made  a  noise,  and  they  that  hate  Thee  have  lifted  up  the 
head.  They  have  taken  a  malicious  counsel  against  Thy  people, 
and  have  consulted  against  Thy  saints.  They  have  said:  come 
and  let  us  destroy  them,  so  that  they  be  not  a  nation:  and  let  the 
name  of  Israel  be  remembered  no  more."J 

Almighty  God,  in  His  love,  has  so  ordained  that  men  should 
both  advance  His  glory,  and  work  out  their  own  Salvation.§     For 

*  "  Get  ouvrage  d«!  Saint  Thomas,  beaucoup  phis  solide,  dit  M.  Fleury,  et  niieiix  suivi  qui 
celni  de  Giiillauiiie  de  Saiut-Aiiiour,  a  toujdiirs  ete  regarde,  coiume  I'apologie  la  plus  parfaite 
des  Oldies  Rtlisieux.  Les  aiieicus  en  out  soiiveut  paile.  avee  eloge.  Henri  de  Gaud,  autenr 
couteiuporaiii,  en  fait  lueutioii  eii  ce  pen  de  inots:  Frater  Thomas  de  Aquino  opuscule  subtilissimo 
errorem  GuUielmi  refutaoit.  Voyons  maiuteuant  quelle  en  fut  la  suite."  (Touron,  Liv.  11.,  Chap. 
X.,p.  139.) 

t  Contra  Tmpugnantes  Dei  cultum  et  religionem. 

t  "  Ecce  iiiiniici  tui  soiiiieruut,  et  qui  oderimt  te,  extuleruut  caput.  Super  populuni  tiium 
malignavevuiit  consilium,  eositavernut  adversus  saiitos  tuos.  Dixerunt:  venite,  disperdaiuus 
eos  de  geute,  et  uou  memoietur  noiiieu  Israel  ultra."     {Psal.  LXXXII.,  3  et  4.) 

§  "  OmuipotensDeus  aniator  lioniinuni  sue  amore  nobis  utitur  ad  ejus  bonitatem.  et  nostram 
utilitateiii,  ut  Augustinus  docet  iu  I.  Libro  de  Doctiina  Christiana.  Ad  suam  quidera  bonita- 
tem, ut  homilies  Deo  dent  gloriam.  Isaise  XLIII.,  7:  Omnis,  qui  invocat  nomen  memn,  in  gloriam 
ineam  creavi  eum.  Sert  ad  nostiani  utilitateni,  ut  ijise  omnilius  det  salutein.  1  Tim.,  II.,  4:  Qui 
omnes  homines  vult  salvos  fieri.  Et  banc  concordiam  inter  homines  et  Deuin  uasceute  Domino  au- 
nuntiavit  Angelus,  Luc.  II.,  15:  Gloria  in  altissimis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonce  voluntatis. 
Quamvis  autem  ipse,  cum  sit  omuipoteus,  per  semetipsum  posset  gloriaui  suam  ab  hominibus, 
et  salutem  homiuum  procurare;  disposuit  taiueu,  ut  ovdo  servaretur  in  rebus,  miuistros  eli- 
gere,  quorum  miuisterio  pevficeretur  utrunique:  et  recte  tales  Dei  adjutoies  dicuutur,  1  Cor., 
in.,  9.  Sed  diaboUis  iuvidus  diviuce  glorite,  et  humauie  salutis,  per  miuistros  suos,  quos  ad  per- 
secutioneni  xu'sedictorum  ministroruiu  Dei  iucitat,  utriimque  uititur  inipedire  :  unde  tales  niiu- 
istri  diaboli,  et  inimici  Dei   in  hoe  osteuduntur,  cujiis  gloriam  inipediuut;  et  totius  huniani 

feneris,  cujns  saluti  adveisaiitni-,  et  specialiter  ministroruiu  Dei,  quos  persequuntur,  1  Thessal., 
I.,  15.  Nos  persecuti  sunt,  et  Deo  non  placent,  et  omnibus  hominibus  adversaniur."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Prooemium,  p.  1.) 
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the  maintenance  of  due  order,  He  has  selected  some  from  amongst 
their  number  who  are  to  serve  as  His  ministers,  and  as  "  His  coad- 
jutors," in  conducting  the  rest  towards  their  two-fold  end.  But 
the  devil,  envious  of  God's  glory,  and  man's  Salvation,  makes  use 
of  his  instruments  to  frustrate  the  Divine  intention.  These, 
therefore,  direct  their  most  violent  assaults  against  the  leaders  of 
(xod's  people :  "  They  have  persecuted  us,  and  please  not  God,  and 
are  adversaries  to  all  men."*  These  are  "  the  enemies  who  have 
made  a  noise,"  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Psalm ;  these  are  they 
who,  by  their  flattery,  deceive  the  servants  of  the  Lord ;  these  are 
they  who  would  destroy  the  people  of  God,  and  extinguish  the 
Lord's  inheritance;  or  if  they  cannot  compass  this  much,  would 
blot  out  their  good  name  from  amongst  men :  "  Do  not  the  rich 
oppress  you  by  might  ?  .  .  .  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  good 
name  that  is  invoked  upon  you  ?"f 

Such,  according  to  the  common  Gloss,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
above  text,  which  indicates  the  persecution  of  Antichrist  in  the 
last  times,  according  to  the  Avords  of  the  Apostle :  J  "  For  Thy 
sake  we  are  put  to  death  all  the  day  long,  we  are  accounted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter."  § 

Now,  wicked  men  direct  their  main  attack  against  the  religions 
Orders,  seeking  to  prove  that  they  have  no  right  to  such  employ- 
ments as  will  be  conducive  to  their  advancement ;  and  that  they 
should  only  occupy  themselves  in  those  things  which  will  end  in 
their  destruction.!  These  wicked  men  would  prevent  them  from 
applying  themselves  to  study,  and  this  is  the  "cunning  of  the 


*  1  Thess.,  Cap.  II.,  15.  t  S.  James,  II,  6.  t  Rom.,  VIIL,  36. 

?  "  Et  propter  lioc  Psalmista  in  verbis  propositis  tria  facit.  Primo  ostendit  eorum  inimici- 
tiam  ad  Denni,  ibi,  jBccf,  mimtci  tui  sontierunt ;  id  est,  qui  prius  occiilte  contra  te  loqiiebantur, 
nunc  in  publice  loqui  nou  forinidant.  Ut  euiui  dicit  Glossa:  Novissima  tempora  Antifhristi  desig- 
nat,  quando  hi,  qui  modo  previunlur  metu,  in  liberam.  vocem  erumpent :  quas  vox.  quia  irrationalis  est, 
magis  sonus  quam  vox  dicltw.  Nee  solum  voce  iuiinicitias  siiajs  exerceut,  sed  etiani  factis  :  unde 
seqiiitur:  Et  qui  oderunt  te  evKte!f>Tt»t  caput,  scilicet  Auticliristum,  secundum  Glossam,  et  mem- 
bra ejus,  qufe  sub  iUo  capite  sunt;  ut  ab  uno  capite  guberiiati,  efficacius  sauctos  Dei  persequau- 
tur.  Secundo  osteudit  quomodo  toti  bumano  generi  adversantur,  subjungens:  Siiper  populum 
tuum  malignaverant  consilium,  ve\  astute  cogitaverunt,  secundum  aliani  litterani,  ad  eos  decipieu- 
dum,  secundum  Glossam  super  illud  Isa.,  III.,  12.  Popule  mens,  qui  beatum  te  dicunt,  ipsi  te  deci- 
piunt :  Glossa,  'blaudis  verbis.'  Tertio,  ostendit  quomodo  miuistros  Dei  persequuntur,  cum 
subdit :  Cogitaverunt  adversus  sanctos  tuos.  Glossa,  '  nou  solum  contra  mediocres,  sed  etiam 
contra  cuelestes  viros.'  Unde  Gregorius  in  XIII.  Lib.  Moralium,  exponens  illud  Job.  XVI..  2. 
A2)eruerunt  super  me  ora  sua,  et  exprobantes  etc.,  sic  dicit:  '  Illos  praecipue  (reprobiHn  sancta  Ec- 
clesia  persequuntur  quos  niultis  conspiciunt  esse  profuturos  '  et  infra:  '  Reprobi  graude  se  ali- 
quid  fecisse  aestimant,  cum  vitam  priedicatorum  uecaut.'  "     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Prooemium,  p.  1.) 

II  "  Duo  autem  contra  sanctos  cogitant.  Primo  ut  ipsos  anniliileut.  Hest.  XIII.,  15  :  Volunt 
nos  inimid  nostri perdere  et  hereditateni  tuam  delere.  Secundo  ut.  si  boc  non  possiijt,  saltern  eorum 
famam  destruaut  ap)id  lioniiues,  ut  in  eis  fructificare  non  possiut.  Jac.,II.,6:  Nonne  divites 
per  potentiam  opprimunt  vos  ?  .  .  .  Nonne  ipsi  blasphemant  bonuni  nomen  quod  invocatum  est  super 
vos?  Et  ideo  quantum  ad  prinium  liorum  Psalmista  subjuugit:  Dixerunt  :  Venite :  Glossa 
'  qusereutes  sibi  socios : '  dtsperdamus  eos  de  gente,  xtti  de  gentibus.  G\o%sa,:  'Scilicet  ne  sint  inter 
gentes;  idest,  toUamus  eos  de  niundo:  ecce  persecutio  Anticbristi.'  Quantum  ad  secundum 
subdit:  Et  non  m.emoretur  nomen  Israel  ultra,  ut.acWw^tnomf^m  eorum  in  fama  non  habeatur, 
eorum  scilicet  qui  se  dicuut  vere  esse  Israel,  ut  Glossa  dicit.  Horum  primum,  scilicet  sancto- 
rum expulsionem  de  mundo,  tyranni  antiqnitus  per  violeutiani  procurare  conatisunt:  unde 
Apostolus  ad  Rom.,  VIII.,  36:  suo  tempore  illud  Psalmi  compleri  dicit:  Propter  te  mortiflcamur 
tota  die,  cestimati  sumits  sicut  oi'es  occisionis.  Sed  nunc  boc  idem  perversi  bomines  astutis  consiliia 
attentant  quantum  ad  religiosos  specialiter  qui  verbo,  et  exeniplo  aptius  fructificare  possunt, 
perfectioneni  protitentes ;  volentes  qufcdam  astruere,  per  quas  eorum  status  totaliter  destruitur, 
et  redditur  niniiuni  onerosus,  et  vituperabilis,  subtrahendo  eis  spiritualia  solatia,  et  corporalia 
onera  impoueudo."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  Prooemium,  I. ,  p.  1.) 
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Philistines."  "  The  Philistines  had  taken  this  precaution  (namely, 
that  no  smith  should  be  found  in  the  land  of  Israel),  lest  the 
Hebrews  should  make  them  swords  and  spears."  *  They  would 
inhibit  them  from  associating  with  the  students,  so  that  their 
life  may  be  the  more  easily  brought  into  contempt:  "That 
no  man  might  buy  or  sell,  but  he  that  hath  the  character,  or  the 
name  of  the  beast,"  f  that  is  to  say,  who  does  not  countenance  the 
evil  practices  of  the  enemies  of  religious  men.  They  would  pre- 
vent them  from  preaching,  and  hearing  confessions :  "  Prohibit- 
ing us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  may  be  saved."J  They 
would  force  them  to  work  with  their  hands,  so  as  to  disgust  them 
with  their  state,  .and  to  prevent  them  from  performing  the  good 
works  just  spoken  of;  according  to  the  counsel  of  Pharao — "  He 
said  to  his  people :  Behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel 
are  numerous  and  stronger  than  we.  Come,  let  us  wisely  op- 
press them,  lest  they  multiply."§  Then  they  hold  their  perfec- 
tion in  contempt,  and  blaspheme  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  :1| 
"Any  many  shall  follow  their  riotousness,  through  whom  the  way 
of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of."^  They  do  their  best  to  prevent 
the  faithful  giving  them  alms;  according  to  S.John:  "Neither 
doth  he  himself  receive  the  brethren,  and  them  that  do  receive 
them  he  forbiddeth  ;"**  and  finally,  they  defame  them  not  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  but  by  writing  against  them  throughout  the 
world :  "  From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  corruption  is  gone  forth 
into  all  the  land."  f  f 

Now,  against  these  enemies  of  the  religious  state,  three  things 
shall  be  shown :  first,  what  religion  really  is,  and  in  what  its  per- 
fection consists;  secondly,  that  the  allegations  made  against  reli- 
gious are  frivolous  and  null ;  and,  thirdly,  that  those  things  which 
are  urged  against  religious  men  are  spoken  with  malice  prepense. 
The  first  of  these  three  divisions  is  thrown  into  a  single  chapter, 
lucidly  explaining  the  essence  of  the  religious  state,  and  its  per- 
fection ;  the  second  divides  the  attack  of  the  enemy  into  six  head- 
ings,  viz.:  whether  religious  may  teach;  whether  they  may  be 

*  1  Kings,  XIII.,  19.  t  Apoc,  XIIL,  17.  *  Thess.,  II.,  16. 

?  Exod.,  I.,  9.  II  2  Pet,  II.,  2. 

1[  3  John,  I.,  10.  **  Jei:,  XXIII.,  15. 

It  "  Enim  eis  pro  posse  studinm,  et  doctrinani  axiferre  conantur,  ut  sic  adversariis  veritatis 
resistere  nou  possint,  iiec  iu  Scviptura  cousolatiouem  spiiitus  iuvenhe.  Et  liajc  est  astutia 
PhiUstinornm,  1  Regum  XIII.  19.  Caverant  Philistiim,  ne  forte  fimerent  Hebrcei  gladium,  aut  lan- 
ceam:  quod  Glossa  expouit  deprohibitioiiestudii  litteiarnm.  Et  hoc  piiniitiis  Jiiliauus  Apostata 
iuchoavit,  ut  ecclesiastica  testatur  Historia.  iSecundo  ab  alioium  cousortio  stiideutium  eos  pro 
posse,  excluduut,  ut  per  lioc  sauctorutu  vita  veniat  in  coiiteniptuni.  Apocal.,  XIII.,  ]7.  jVe  quis 
possit  emere,  aut  vendei-e,  nisi  qui  habet  characterem,  aut  nomen  bestice,  eontui  scilicet  malitite  coiiseu- 
tiendo.  Tertio  eorum  prfedicationeni,  et  confessiouuni  audientiam,  quibus  in  populo  fructifi- 
cant,  impedire  nituntur.  1  Tliessalouic,  II.,  16.  Prohibentes  nos,  gentibus  loqui,  ut  salvce  flant. 
Quarto  ad  laborem  mauuum  eos  conipelluut,  ut  sic  gravati  et  sui  status  tiediuiu  habeant,  et  in 
prfedictis  impediantur,  secundum  consilium  Pharaonis  diceiitis  :  E.x:od,,  X.,  9  et  10:  £cce  populus 
filiorum  Israel  multus,  et  fortior  nobis  est.  Venite,  sapienter  opprimamus  euin :  et  infra :  Prceposuit 
itaqne  eis  magistros  operum.  Glossa:  '  Pliarao  signiticat  Zabulum,  qui  Inti  et  laterisiiuponit  gra- 
vissimum  jugum,  servitutem  scilicet  lutuleiiti,  et  terreni  operis.'"  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc,  I,, 
Frooemiwm,  p.  2.) 
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members  of  a  corporate  body  of  secular  doctors ;  whether  they 
may  preach,  and  hear  confessions,  without  having  the  cure  of  souls; 
whether  they  are  obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  manual  labour; 
whether  they  may  keep  all  they  possess ;  and  finally,  whether  they 
may  subsist  on  the  charity  of  the  faithful.* 

The  first  chapter  begins,  naturally  enough,  with  the  definition 
of  the  religious  state ;  and  here  S.  Thomas  follows  the  teaching 
of  the  great  S.  Augustine.  "  Religion  "  comes  from  "  religare,"  i.  e., 
"iterato  ligare  " — the  joining  again  together  of  two  things  which 
once  were  united,  but  which  now  are  separate.  Man  came  from  God, 
and  must  go  back  again  to  God.  The  first  "  bond,"  by  which  a  man 
is  joined  to  God,  is  faith :  "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that 
He  is."  f  This  act  of  faith  implies  adoration  of  God  as  the  Divine 
origin  of  all  things.  S.  Augustine  says  that  religion  does  not 
mean  any  kind  of  cuUus,h\\t  the  worship  of  the  Deity;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Tully,  "  Religion  is  that  which  exhibits  reverence  and 
worship  to  a  certain  superior  nature,  which  is  called  Divine."  J 
So  that  whatever  has  to  do  with  the  integrity  of  the  faith,  and  with 
the  due  worship  of  God,  is  intimately  bound  up  with  true  religion. 
Then,  again,  whatever  is  related  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty, 
is  associated  for  the  same  reason  with  what  we  call  religion.  For 
S.  Augustine  says,  "  God  is  worshipped  not  only  by  faith,  but  by 
hope  and  by  chariLy,"§  or  to  use  the  words  of  S.  James,  "  Religion, 


*  "  Quinto  vituperant  eonim  perfectioiiein,  et  plaspliemaut,  scilicet  paupertatem  itieiidi- 
cantiuDi.  2  Pet.,  II.,  2 :  Multi  sequentur  eorum  hixurias,  per  quos  via  veritatis  W4isphemaHtur,  id  est 
bona  opera,  secuuduni  Glossain.  Sextu  eis  victmu  et  eleetiiosynas,  nude  vivebaiit,  subtraliuut, 
ut  possiiut.  lu  tertia  caiioiiiea  Joau.  10,  et  quasi  ista  non suffldant  ei.  Glossa,  '  quod  hospitalitatem 
dissuadet,'  neque  ipse  /iatre«  sii.<c«pit,  Glossa,  '  iiidigentes'  et  eos  qui  suscipimit.  prohibet :  Glossa, 
'  lie  impeudaut  cuiaiii  liuiiiauitatis.'  Septimo  famani  sanctorum  prsedicti  miuistri  diaboli  ui- 
tuutur  corruinpere,  iutantuiu  ut  uon  solum  per  se  apud  prjeseutes  sanctos  Dei  iufament  verbo, 
sed  etiaui  litteras  per  imiversum  orbem  dirigaut.  Jereiu.,  XXIII.,  15:  A  prophetis  Hierusalem 
egressa  est  pollutio  super  omnem  terrain :  Glossa  Hierouyuii:  '  Hoc  utimur  testimouio  ad  versus  eos 
qui  epistolas  plenas  meudacio,  et  fraudulentia,  et  perjurio  in  orbem  dirigunt,  et  aures.  audieu- 
tium  polluunt.  Nou  euini  sufficit  eis  iniqnitatem  propriaui  devorarer  vel  pioxinios  lajdere  ;  sed 
quod  semel  oderuut,  per  totum  orbem  couautur  iufamare  et  ubiqne  blasphemais  seminare.'  " 

'•  Prsedictorum  igitur  mallguaiitiuni  nequitiam  comprimere  inteudeutes,  hoc  oidine  proce- 
damus."  • 

"  Primo  ostendemus,  quid  sit  religio,  et  iu  quo  perfectio  religionis  cousistat,  quia  eorum  tota 
intentio  contra  religiosos  esse  videtur." 

"  Secundo  ostendemus  ea,  quibus  religiosos  opprimere  uituutur,  frivola,  et  nulla  esse." 

"  Tertio  monstrabinms  quod  eai,  (luse  ad  religiosorum  iufamiam  proferunt,  uequiter  propo- 
mint."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Prooemium, p.  2.) 

t  Heh.,  XI..  6. 

t  "  Nomen  igitur  religionis,  ut  Augustinus  in  Libro  de  vera  religione  innuere  videtur,  a  reli- 
gando  sumptum  est.  lUud  auteni  proprie  ligari  dicitur  quod  ita  uni  adstringitur  quod  ei  ad  alia 
divertendi  libertas  tollatur.  Sed  religatio  iteratam  ligatiouem  importans  ostendit  ad  illud  ali- 
quem  ligari,  cui  primo  conjuuctus  fuerat,  et  ab  eo  distare  incepit.  Et  quiaomniscreatura  prius 
iu  Deo  extitit  quam  iu  se  ipsa,  et  a  Deo  pioeessit,quodanimodo  abeo  distare  incipiens  secundum 
essentiam  per  ereationem;  ideo  rationalis  creatura  ad  ipsnm  Deum  debet  religari,  cui  primo 
coujuucta  fuerat  etiam  anteq nam  esset  ut  sic  ad  locum  wtd^  exeunt  flumina  reytntuntnT.  Eocl., 
I.  Et  ideo  Augustinus  dioit  in  Libro  de  vera  relig.  Religet  nos  religio  uni  omnipotenti  Deo.  Prima 
autem  ligatio  qua  liomo  Deo  ligatur.  est  per  fidein.  Hnjus  fidei  protestatio,  latria  est,  qua;  cul- 
tum  Deo  exhibet.  Et  hoc  est  quod  Augustinus  dicit  X.  de  civitate  Dei.  quod  religio  non  quern- 
libet,  sed  Dei  cultum  slgnificare  videtur  :  et  hoc  modo  TuUius  religionem  deftnit  in  veteri  Rhetorica, 
dicens:  Religio  est  quce  superiori  cuidam  naturae,  quam  divinam  vocant,  curam,  ccerem^yniamque  affert. 
Et  sic  primo,  et  piincipaliter  ad  veram  religionem  pertinere  uoscuutur  quaecumque  ad  fldem  iu- 
tegram  pertinent,  et  debitani  latrise  servitutem.  Sed  secundo  ad  religionem  pertinere  noscun- 
tur  ilia  omnia  in  quibus  possunuis  servitium  Deo  exhibere  :  quia,  ut  Augustinus  dicit  in  Enchiri- 
dion :  '  Ueus  colitur  nou  solum  fide,  sed  spe,  et  caiitate' ;  ut  sic  omnia  caritatis  opera  religionis 
esse  dicantur.  Unde  Jacob.,  I..  27.  Religio  munda  et  immaculata  apud  Deum  et  Patrem  fuec  est  ; 
visitare puinllus,  et  vidaus  in  tribulatione  eorum,  etc."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  2.) 

5  Enchir.,  Gap.  III. 
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clean  and  undefiled  before  Grod  and  the  Father,  is  this :  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  tribulation,  and  to  keep  oneself  un- 
spotted from  this  world."* 

From  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  religion  " 
is  two-fold — it  signifies,  in  the  first  instance,  the  joining  of  man 
to  God,  by  faith  and  due  worship.  Hence,  man  is  made  a  member 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  and  by 
renouncing  Satan,  and  all  his  pomps.  In  the  second  instance,  it 
signifies  renunciation  of  worldly  things,  and  taking  np  the  obliga- 
tion of  certain  works  of  charity,  by  which  Grod  is  served  in  a 
special  maniier.f  It  is  in  this  latter  sense,  that  the  word  "  religion  " 
is  used  in  this  treatise.  Now  charity  can  be  exercised  in  two  ways, 
either  by  an  active,  or  by  a  contemplative  life :  either  by  contem- 
plation, or  by  practising  the  various  works  of  mercy.  As  a  man,  by 
baptism,  dies  to  sin,  so,  by  the  vows  of  religion,  he  not  only  dies 
to  sin,  but  he  dies  to  the  world,  that  he  may  live  alone  to  God, 
and  may  occupy  himself  in  those  duties  which  he  has  imposed 
upon  himself  by  entering  religion.  Just  as  the  life  of  the  soul  is 
extinguished  by  sin,  so  by  worldly  occupations  the  service  of  Christ 
is  impeded.  "  No  man  being  a  soldier  to  God  entangleth  himself 
with  secular  businesses.''^  The  principal  entanglements  are  these. 
The  first  is  marriage :  "  But  I  would  have  you  be  without  solicitude. 
He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  things  that  belong 
to  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God.  But  he  that  is  with  a  wife, 
is  solicitous  for  the  things  of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his 
wife,  and  he  is  divided."§  The  second  is  the  possession  of  riches.|| 
"The  care  of  this  world,  and  the  deceitfnlness  of  riches  choketh 
up  the  Word,  and  he  becometh  fruitless."^     The  third  is  liberty 


*  S.  James,  I.,  27. 

t  "  Ex  his  ergo  patet  quod  duplex  est  religionis  acceptio.  Una  secundum  sui  noiniuis  prl- 
mam  iustitutionem.  seouuduin  quod  aliquis  Deo  se  ligat  pei-  fideiu  ad  debitum  cultum  ;  et  sic 
quilibet  eliiistiauae  leligiouis  fit  particeps  iu  baptismo,  abieuuutians  sataufe,  et  omuibus  pompis 
ejus.  Secunda  prout  aliquis  ad  aliqua  caritatis  opera  se  obligat,  quibus  specialiter  Deo  servitur, 
abrenuntians  ssecularibu^:  et  I)OC  niodo  religionis  uoniiue  ad  priesens  utimur.  Caritaa  autem 
Deo  bebitura  obsequium  reddit  secundum  actus  vitai  active,  et  eonteniplativoe.  In  actibiis  qni- 
dem*activ£B  vitse  diversimode  secundum  diversa  officia  caritatis,  qua)  proximis  inipendnntur:  et 
ideo  sunt  aliqute  religiones  institutse  ad  vacaudum  Deo  per  conteinplatiouem,  sicut  religio  mo- 
nastica,  et  eremitiea;  aliquae  autem  ad  serviendum  Deo  in  menibris  suis  per  actionem,  sicut 
illorum,  qui  ad  hoc  Deo  se  dedicant,  ut  iufirmos  suscipiant,  captivos  rediuiaut,  et  alia  miseri- 
cordia;  opera  exequantur.  Nee  est  aliqaiod  opus  misericordife  ad  cnjus  execiitionem  religio  in- 
stituti  non  possit,  etsi  nou  sit  liacteuus  iustituta."     {Tom.  XV.,  Ojnisc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  2,  3.) 

i  2  Tim.,  II.,  4.  ?  1  Cor.,  VII.,  32. 

II  "Sicut  autem  in  baptismo  homo  per  fidei  religionem  Deo  ligatur,  peccato  moritur ;  ita  per 
votum  religionis  non  solum  peccato,  sed  siBculo  moritur,  ut  soli  Deo  vivat  iu  illo  opere,  in  quo  se 
Deo  ministraturum  devovit  Bdei:  quia  sicut  per  peccatum  Anta  toUitur,  ita  per  occnpationes 
SKCuli  Cliristi  ministerium  impeditur  2  ad  Timoth.,  It.,  4.  Nemo  militans  Deo  implicat  se  negotiis 
saieularibus.  Ei  ideo  per  religionis  votura  abreunntiatur  illis,  quibus  liumanus  animus  maxime 
occupari  eonsuevit,  et  a  diviuis  obsequiis  impediri.  Quorum  primum,  et  principale  est  conju- 
gium.  1  ad  Cor. ,  VII.,  23.  Volo  antem  vos  sine  soUidtudine  esse.  Qui  sine  uxor e  est,  soUicitus  est  quce 
Domini  sunt,  quomodo  placeat  Deo  ;  qui  autem  cum  uxore  est,  solliciius  est  quce  sunt  inundi,  quomodo 
placeat  uxori,  et  divisus  est.  Secundum  est  possessio  divitiarum  terrenarum :  Matt.,  XIII. ,  22. 
SoUicitudo  hviju^  sceculi,  et  fallacia  divitiarum  auffocat  verbum,  et  sine  fructu  efflcitur ;  uude  dicit 
Glossa  Luc,  VIII.,  super  illud :  quod  autem  in  spinis  cecidi.  etc.  '  Divitire  etsi  delectare  Tideantur, 
suis  tameu  possessoribus  sunt  spinse  cum  aculeis  curarum  mentes  eoruni  coufodiunt,  quas  avide 
quaruntur,  et  sollicite  servantur.'  "    {Tom.  XV,,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap,  I.,  p.  I,  2.) 

T[  Matt.,  XIII,,  22. 
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of  will,  which  implies  the  solicitude  of  self-government  :*  "  Cast- 
ing all  your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  hath  care  of  you."f  "  Have 
confidence  in  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and  lean  not  upon  thy 
own  prudence;"  J  hence,  the  three  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and 
obedience.  By  these  three,  man  offers  to  God  the  sacrifice  all  of  his 
goods,  viz.,  his  own  body :  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice  ;"§ 
external  possessions :  "  That  the  oblation  of  my  service  may  be 
acceptable  in  Jerusalem  to  the  saints ;"||  the  human  spirit:  "A 
sacrifice  to  God,  is  an  afflicted  spirit."  1 

Indeed,  not  only  a  sacrifice  is  thus  offered  to  God,  but  a  holo- 
caust is  presented  to  Him,  which  was  the  most  acceptable  oblation 
under  the  Law.  Hence,  S.  Gregory  says,  in  the  second  part  of 
his  eighth  Homily  upon  Ezechiel :  "  When  a  man  vows  one  portion 
of  his  substance  to  God,  and  not  another,  he  offers  a  sacrifice; 
but  when  he  vows  to  the  omnipotent  God  everything  he  possesses 
— his  whole  life,  and  his  whole  knowledge — then,  he  offers  a  holo- 
caust." The  three  monastic  vows  are  essential  for  the  perfect  idea 
of  religion. 

Now,  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  one  kind  of 
religion  can  be  more  perfect  than  another.  The  ultimate  per- 
fection of  anything  consists  in  its  attaining  its  end.  So,  religion 
must  be  judged  from  two  points  of  view,  viz.,  according  to  the 
main  object  for  which  it  is  instituted;  and  according  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  means  adopted  for  securing  the  given  end.  So  that, 
if  two  Orders  be  instituted,  both  being  contemplative,  that  one 
would  be  the  more  perfect  which  held  out  the  greater  liberty  for 
contemplation.  But  since,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  "  No  man  can 
begin  a  new  life  unless  he  repents  of  his  past  life,"  **  it  follows 

*  "  Tei-tium  est  propria  voluntas  :  quia  qui  suae  vohmtatis  est  arbiter,  sollicitudinem  hahet 
de  suse  vitse  guberiiatioue  :  et  ideo  nobis  consulitur  ut  nostri  status  dispositioueni  diviuae  provi- 
deutisB  conimittanius.  lPet.,V.,  7;  Omnem  solidtudinem  vestram  projide.ntes  in  eo  quoniam  ipsi 
cura  est  de  vobis.  Proverb. ,  III. ,  5 :  Habe  Jklvfiiain  in  Domino  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  et  ne  innitaris  pru- 
dentke  tuce.  Et  inde  est  quod  perfecta  religio  triplici  voto  consecratur ;  scilicet  voto  castitatis, 
per  quod  abrenuutiatur  conjugio:  voto  panpertatis,  per  quod  abreuuutiatur  divitiis;  voto 
obedieutise,  per  quod  abrenuutiatur  proprise  voluntati.  Per  liaec  autem  tria  vota  homo  Deo  sac- 
rificium  offert  de  omnibus  bonis  :  per  votuui  quidem  castitatis,  iu  sacriflcium  Deo  oiferens  cor- 
pus propriuni,  de  quo  Rom.  XII.,  1,  dicit  Apost.  Exhiheatis  corpora  vestra  hostiam  viventem :  per 
votum  auteiu  paupertatis  ol)lationen)  Deo  faciens  de  exterioribus  bonis  de  quo  Rom.,  XV.,  31. 
Obsequii  met  ablatio  acceptaflat  in  Jerosolymii  Sanctis  :  per  votum  autem  obedientise  sacriflcium  Deo 
spiritus  offereus,  de  quo  iu  Psal.  L.,19:  Sacrifidum  Deo,  spiritus  contribulatus;^ etc.  Nee  solum 
sacriticium  per  hiec  tria  Deo  offertnr;  sed  holocaustum,  quod  erat  in  lege  aoceptissimum.  Unde 
Gregorius  in  8  Honiil.  secundai  partis  super  Ezecb. :  '  Cum  quis  suuni  aliquid  Deo  vovetet  aliquid 
non  vovet,  sacrificinni  est;  cum  vero  omue  quod  liabet,  omue  quod  vivit,  omne  quod  sapit,  om- 
nipotenti  Deo  voverit,  holocaustum  est.'  Et  sic  religio  secundo  modo  accepta,  iu  hoc  jjuod  sac- 
riticium Deo  offert.  primnni  modum  religionis  imitatiir.  Sunt  autem  quidam  modi  yivendi,  in 
quibus  aliqua  horum  prsetermittiintur ;  sed  in  eis  perfecta  religionis  ratio  non  iuvenitur.  Alia 
autem  omnia  qute  in  religionibus  reperiuutur,  sunt  adminicula  qujedam  ad  cavendum  ea  quihus 
per  votum  religionis  abrenuntiatiir,  vel  observandum  id  in  quo  homo  per  religionis  votum  Deo 
se  serviturum  promisit."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I., p.  3.) 

t  1  Pet,  v., -7.  t  Pr<yv.,  III.,  5.  §  Rom.,  XI L,  1. 

II  Rom.,  XV.,  31.  IT  Psalm.,  L.,  19 

**  "  Ex  pifedictis  igitur  patere  potest,  secundum  quid  iina  r-eligio  possit  perfectior  altera 
judicari.  Ultima  eiiiin  rei  perfectio  iu  fluis  cousecutione  consistit :  unde  debet  principaliter  ex 
duobus  religionis  perfectio.juilicari ;  primo  ex  hoc,  ad  quod  religio  ordinatur,  ut  dicatur  ilia 
religio  esse  eminentior  quoe  digniori  actui  dedicatur,  ut  sic  secundum  coniparationem  activae, 
et  conteniplativje  vit«  in  utilit;ite,  et  diguitate  accipiatur  coniparatio  religionum.  quae  actiyae, 
et  qufe  coutemplativfe  deputantur.  Secundo  ex  eoniparatione  religionis  ad  executionem  illiua, 
ad  quod  est  instituta.     Non  enim  suffleit  religionem  aliquam  ad  aliquid  iustitui,  nisi  sit  taliter 
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that  religion  is  a  state  of  penance  as  well.  And  tlius  religions 
may  be  compared  with  each  other  in  a  third  way,  viz.,  according 
to  the  degree  of  penance  that  is  respectively  practised  in  them. 
But  since  the  perfection  of  religious  life  consists  more  in  interior 
justice  than  in  exterior  abstinence,  the  perfection  of  various  re- 
ligions should  be  judged  rather  by  the  former  standards  than  by 
the  latter  one. 

So  far  for  the  religious  state,  and  its  perfection.  Now  for  those 
occupations  which  the  enemies  of  religion  declare  to  be  contrary 
to  its  spirit :  and  this  brings  us  to  chapter  the  second,  which  asks 
whether  it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach. 

It  would  seem  to  be  unlawful  for  religious  to  teach,  for  our 
Lord  says :  "  But  be  not  you  called  Rabbi ; "  *  and  S.  Jerome  says : 
"  The  duty  of  a  monk  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  weep."  f  Then  it  is 
contrary  to  the  vows  of  religion  not  to  renounce  honour.  But 
the  position  of  a  master  is  a  position  of  honour,  according  to  that 
"he  placed  Him  upon  a  pinnacle:"  therefore,  religious  may  not 
become  masters.  Religious,  moreover,  profess  perfect  humility — 
this  is  incompatible  with  their  being  masters ;  therefore,  it  is  un- 
lawful for  religious  to  teach.  According  to  S.  Denis,  monks  can- 
not communicate  holy  things  to  others,  but  can  only  receive  them 
from  others.  But  to  teach  is  to  communicate  what  is  holy :  there- 
fore, religious  cannot  teach.  The  scholastic  office  is  further  re- 
moved from  the  monastic  state  than  is  the  ecclesiastical  office. 
But  religious  cannot  take  upon  themselves  ecclesiastical  offices : 
much  less,  therefore,  can  they  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of 
teachers. J     Then,  again,  it  is  contrary  to  the  apostolic  doctrine: 

ordiuata  observationjbus,  et  inodi8  vivendi,  quod  ad  suum  fiaem  sine  impedimento  pertiugat; 
siciit  si  duae  religionea  suut  iustitutfe  ad  couteiiiplanduni,  ilia  per  quani  homiiii  liberior  cou- 
teniplatio  redditiir,  debet  peiftietiorjudicavi.  Seil  quia,  \it  dicit  Augustiuus,  nemo  potest  novam 
vihe  inehoare,nisi  veieris  eum  vitce  pmniteat,  quwlibet  religio,  per  quara  hoiuo  novam  iuclioat, 
quidani  poeuiteutiae  status  est,  ut  liunio  a  veteri  vita  purgetuv  :  et  hoc  tertio  niodo  possuut 
comparari  religioues.  ut  ilia  dicatur  perfectior  qufe  lUiijores  austeiitates  liabet.  sicut  injejuuio, 
vel  paupertate,  vel  aliis  imjiisiuodi :  quia  opera  satisfactoria  debeut  esse  poeualia.  Sed  primEe 
comparatioues  suut  niagis  religion!  essentiales,  et  ideo  seouudum  eas  est  inaf;is  perfectio  re- 
ligioi\isJudicanda.  et  prt^cipue  cum  perfectio  vitie  magis  eousistat  in  iuteriori.justitia  quam  ia 
exteiiori  abstiiieutia.  Sic  ergo  patet  quid  sit  religio,  et  iu  quo  perfectio  religiouis  eousistat." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Oimsc.  I.,  Cap.,  I. p.  3.; 

*  Matt.,  XXIII.,  S. 

t  "  Doctriuam  autera  religiosorum,  ne  scilicet  docere  possit  multipliciter  excludere  nitun- 
tur.  Primo  auctoritate  Doniiui  dicentis,  Matth.,  XXIII.,  8.  Vos  autem  nolite  vocari  Rabbi  :  quod 
consilium  quidam  dicuut  a  perfectis  esse  observandum  :  nude  cum  omues  religiosi  perfectiouem 
profiteantiir,  a  magisterio  abstinere  debeut." 

"  Secundo  auctoritate  Hierouymi  in  epistola  ad  Riparium,  et  Desiderium,  Contra  Vigilanti- 
nm,  et  liabetur  XVI.  qu.  1.  Mona'chus  non  doctoiHs  habet  sed plangentis  offlciwm :  et  VII.  qu.  I.  cap. 
Hoc  Tiequaquam  AiciturMo^iaclwmm  vita  subjectionis  Imbet  verbum,  et  disciplinatus,  non  docendi.  vel 
pi-cesidendi,  vel pascendi  alios.  Et  ita  cum  cauouici  regulares,  et  alii  religiosi  monacbornm  jure 
ceuseautur,  ut  dicltur  extra,  de  postulando,  Ex  parte,  et  de  statu  moiiachorum,  Quod  Dei  timor  ; 
relinqnitur  quod  nulli  religiose  docere  liceat." 

"  Ad  idem  addunt  quod  docere  est  contra  religionis  votum.  Per  TOtum  enira  religiouis 
mundo  abreuuutiatur.  Omne  autem  quod  est  in  muudo,  est  concupiscentia  caruis,  concu- 
pisceutia  oculorura,  et  superbia  vitie;  per  qure  tria  iutelligunt  divitias,  delicias  et  liouoies. 
Magisterium  outeni  bonorem  esse  dicuut:  qiiod  probaut  per  Glossam,  quae  dicit  Mattb.  IV., 
super  illud,  statuit  ilium  super  pinnaculum  :  '  In  Paliestiua  plana  desiiper  eraiit  tecta,  et  ibi  erat 
eedes  doctorum,  unde  populo  loquereutur:  ubi  ninltos  di^cipit  diabolus  "vana  gloria,  bouore 
magistei'ii  inflates.'  Unde  concludunt,  quod  docere  est  contra  religiouis  votum."  (Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  i.) 

t  "DiouysluB,  v.,  Cap.,  Eccl.,  Hierar..  distinguit  utramqvie  liierarchiam  1q  tria:  scilicet  in 
sacras  actiones,  et  iu  commuuicantes  eos,  et  In  eos  qui  eas  tautum  recipiuut.    Actiones  autem 
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"  But  we  will  not  glory  beyond  our  measure,  but  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  rule  which  God  hath  measured  to  us."  *  Now, 
the  religious  rule  does  not  extend  to  teaching:  therefore,  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  apostolic  doctrine  for  religious  to  teach. 

Moreover,  if  men  who  argue  thus  are  unable  wholly  to  suppress 
the  activity  of  religious  Orders,  they  will  do  their  best  to  diminish 
it.  They  maintain  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  religious  to  keep  several 
teachers  in  the  same  college :  ''  Be  ye  not  many  masters,  my 
brethren,"  says  S.  James.f  S.  Jerome  says,  that  a  ship  has  only 
one  commander,  and  a  house,  one  lord :  J  therefore,  religious 
should  have  but  one  master.  Moreover,  if  there  be  many  religious 
teachers,  the  number  of  secular  masters  will  diminish,  since  there 
can  only  be  a  certain  number  of  professors  for  each  of  the  branches. 

These  proclaimers  of  error  only  follow  the  beaten  track.  It  was 
the  old  weakness  of  ancient  heresy  to  be  incapable  of  biding  in 
the  centre  of  truth ;  it  was  its  custom  to  swerve  into  one  error  in 
the  very  act  of  avoiding  another.  Sabellius,  aiming  to  avoid  the 
Arian  heresy  of  the  division  of  the  Essence,  fell  into  confusion 
regarding  the  Persons.  So  Eutyches,  in  avoiding  the  division  of 
Persons  in  Christ,  which  was  maintained  by  Nestorious,  fell  into 
confusion  regarding  the  natures  in  Christ.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  Pelagius,  Manes,  and  many  other  heretics. 

The  fact  is  that,  formerly,  some  presumptuous  religious  arro- 

sacras  dividit  in  tria  iu  eodam  cap. :  scilicet  in  purgantes,  quod  est  diaconorum ;  in  illurai- 
naiites,  quod  est  saceidotuni;  iu  perflcieutes,  quod  est  Episcopoium.  Recipientes  etiamdiviuas 
actiones  dividit  iu  tria  in  VI.  Cap.  scilicet  in  iuimundos,  qui  pui'sautur  per  diacouos;  iu  sacrum 
populura,  qui  illuminatur  per  sacerdotes ;  in  uiouachos,  qui  suut  altioris  gradus,  qui  per- 
ticiuntur  per  Episcopos.  Ergo  patet  quod  monaohorum  uou  est  sacra  aliis  coiumunicare,  sed 
ab  aliis  reoipei'e.  Sed  quicumque  docet,  sacra  alii  communicat.  Ergo  mouachus  uon  debet 
docere." 

"  Item,  magis  est  remotum  a  vita  nionastica  scholasticnm  officiuni  quam  ecclesiasticum. 
Sed,  ut  dicitur  XVI.  qu.  1:  Nemo  potest  et  ecclesiasticis  ojffioiis  deservire,  et  in  monastica  reyula  ordi- 
nate persistere.  Ergo  multo  miuus  potest  mouachus  scUolasticis  offlciis  vacare  doceudo,  vel 
audieudo." 

"  Adduut  etiam  quod  est  contra  doctrinam  apostolioaiu  2  Cor.,  X.,  13;  Nos  autem  non  in 
immensuniglorUibimur,  sed  secundum  mnisuram  reguUe  qua  mensiis  est  nobis  Deus  :  Glossa:  '  Tanta 
potestate  jitiuier,  quanta  coucessa  est  ab  auctore,  uec  niensuram,  vel  uioduni  egredimur.'  Unde 
dicunt,  qnod  quicuuique  I'eligiosus  ultra  ilium  moduni  egreditur  qui  sibi  ab  auctore  suae  regulse 
est  statutus,  se  ipsuni  superexteudit  contra  a postolicara  doctrinam  veuiens.  Unde  cum  nulla 
religio  iu  sui  priucipio  liabuerit  magistros,  nuUi  religioso  licet  ad  magisteriuiu  promoveri." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opvsc.  /.,  Gap.  II.,  p.  4.) 

*  2  Cor.,  X.,  13. 

t  "  Ulterius  autem,  et  si  non  ex  toto  doctrinam  religiosorum  impedire  possunt,  earn  saltern 
attenuare  uituutur,  dicentes,  quod  in  uuo  religiosorum  collegiodoctoresplures  esse  non  debent: 
iuducentes  illud  quod  dicitur  Jac.  III.,  1:  NoUte  jylures  wayistri  fieri,  fratres  mei.  Glossa: 
'  Plures  in  Ecclesla  ue  velitis  esse  magiatri.'  Sed  uuum  religiosorum  collegium  est  uua  Ecclesia. 
Ergo  iu  >ino  religiosorum  collegio  nou  debet  esse  plures  magistri.  Item,  Hieronymus  ad  Rusti- 
cum,  et  habetur  etiam  VII.,  qua'st.  I.;  In  apihus  princeps  est  utms,  grues  ordine  liiterato  unam 
sequuntrtr ;  et  infra  :  unus  gubernator  in  navi,  in  domo  unus  dominiis.  Ergo  et  in  uno  collegio 
religiosorum  nou  debet  esse  nisi  unus  magister.  Item,  cum  sint  multa  religiosorum  collegia,  si 
unum  collegium  baberet  plures  quam  unum  doctorem,  seqiieretur  tanta  multiplicatio  religio- 
sorum doctorum,  quod  sjeculares  magistri  excludereutur  propter  auditorum  paucitatem ; 
pnecipue  cum  oporteat  in  uno  studio  esse  determinatum  numerum  magistrorum,  ne  ex  doctor- 
um multitudine  doctriiia  sacra  veuiat  iu  coutemptuiu.  Hnjusmodi  autem  errorum  assertores, 
priorum  errautium  semitas  iiuitantur.  Est  autem  errantium  cousuetudo,  ut  quia  iu  medio 
veritatis  non  possuut  cousistere,  unum  errorem  decliuautes  in  coutrarium  dilabantur.  Sic 
evitaus  divisionem  essentia;,  quam  Arius  introduxit,  iu  coufusiouem  personarem  Sabellius 
decliuavit,  sicut  dicit  Augustiuus.  Sic  etiam  Eutyches  decliuaus  divisionem  personariim  in 
Christo,  quaiu  Nestorius  asserebat,  coufusiouem  naturarum  iu  Christo  posuit,  sicut  dicit  Boetius. 
Idem  etiaui  patet  de  Pelagio,  et  Mauichaio,  et  de  multis  aliis  btereticis:  propter  quod  dicitur. 
1.  Tiuu)th.,  III.,  8.  Homines  corrtipti  viente,  reprobi  circa  fidem  :  Oloss.a :  '  et  numquam  iu  fide,  quia 
in  circuitu  impii  ambulant,  iu  medio  uon  sistentes.' "    (Tom.  XV.,  Opvsc.  I.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  4.) 

%  Causa.  VII ,  Quaist.  1.,  Cap.  XLI. 
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gated  to  themselves  the  office  of  teachers,  on  no  authority  but 
their  own.*  This,  the  Holy  Fathers  condemned.  Now,  the  ene- 
mies of  religious  fall  into  the  opposite  error,  and  declare  that 
religious  cannot  teach  at  all. 

We  will  first  prove  this  position  to  be  false,  then  we  will  address 
ourselves  to,  and  answer  the  arguments  of  our  adversaries.  That 
it  is  lawful  for  religious  to  teach  can  be  proved  thus — from  the 
example  of  the  saints ;  St.  Jerome  says :  "  So  live  in  the  monastery 
that  you  may  deserve  to  be  a  cleric ;  spend  much  time  learning  what 
you  will  afterwards  have  to  teach — if  you  are  tickled  with  the  desire 
of  being  a  cleric,  learn  that  which  you  can  communicate  to  others."f 
Then,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  when  a  monk,  was  called  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  expound  Holy  Scripture.  S.  John  Damascene  not  only 
taught  Scripture,  but  also  the  liberal  arts.  S.  Jerome,  although  a 
religious,  promises  to  give  lessons  in  Scripture  to  the  monk  Pauli- 
nus.  S.  Augustine,  too,  we  read,  after  he  began  to  live  under  Eule, 
wrote  books,  and  instructed  the  ignorant.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
others,  viz.,  of  S.  Gregory,  S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  and  of  many 
more  who  were  religious  men,  and  the  principal  doctors  of  the 
Church. 

It  can  be  easily  proved  that  monks  may  teach.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  it  is  written:  "Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach."| 
They,  surely,  most  becomingly,  can  teach  evangelical  doctrine, 
who  not  only  keep  the  precepts,  but  keep  the  counsels  too — and 
such  as  these  are  religious. 

Eeligious,  by  their  vows,  die  to  the  world,  and  live  to  God ; 
therefore,  though  they  may  not  employ  themselves  in  business, 
they  may  teach  the  things  of  God.§     Those  are  the  best  teachers 

*  "Pait  ergo  quondam  qnoniindani  religiosorum  prpesuraptiiosonira  eiTor,  qui  ex  hoc  ipso 
quod  monachi  eiaut,  de  sua  vita  pj'PBSuuieutes,  aiictoritate  propria  sibi  dncendi  ufficiiim 
usurpabaut ;  et.  in  hoc  pax  ee<!lesiastioa  turbabatur,  ut  liabefcur  XVI.,  qu.  I.  Quuiam  momwhi 
nihil  habentes  sibi  injunctum  a  propria  JBpiscopo  venitmt  ad  civitatem  Constantinopolitanam,  et  in  ea 
perturbationes  tranquillitati  ecclesiasticce  inferunt :  quod  etiam  pleiiius  in  ecclesiastica  uarratui' 
Historia:  quorum  praesumptioues  saucti  patres  coiiati  suut  reprimere  ratiouibus,  et  decretis. 
Eoruin  autem  dictis  quidain  perversi  uostri  temporis  abutuntur  ea  indocti,  atque  instabiles 
depravantes,  sicut  et  ceteru^  scriptural  ad  swim  ipsorum  perditicmem,  ut  dicitur  2  Pet.  )ilt.  XVI. 
intautum  quod  in  coutraruiui  errorciu  labuutur,  assereutes,  quod  nou  licet  x'eligioso  doctoris 
officium  exercere,  vel  suscipere  et  nou  debet  ei  iniungi.  Quod  quideni  falsum  ease  primo 
ostendanius,  postmodum  ad  eoruiu  probatioues  respoudeutes."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  I., 
p.  i.) 

t  "  Primo  ergo  indncatur  Hierouvmi  auctoritas  ad  Rusticum,  quje  habetur  16,  qnsest  J:  Sic 
Vive  in  monasterio,  ut  clei-ixnis  esse  merearis :  multo  tempore,  disce  quo  postrtwdum  doceas.  Item  ad 
emuiidem  in  cap.  seq. :  Si  clericatus  te  titillat  dcsiderium  disrxis  quodpossia diocere.  Kx  quibus  accipi 
potest  quod  monachi  possunt  suscipere  doceudi  oificium.  Hoc  idem  ostenditur  exeniplis 
sanctorum,  qvii  in  religione  viventes  docueruut.  Sic  patet  de  Gregorio  Nazianzeno  ;  qui  cum 
luouaclius  esset,  Constautinopolim  est  adductus,  ut  sacram  Scripturam  ibi  doceret,  ut  ecclesi- 
astica narrat  Historia.  Hoc  etiam  patet  de  Oamasceuo  ;  qui  cum  raonachus  esset,  scholares 
doceret  nou  solum  in  sacra  Scriptura,  sed  etiam  in  liberalibus  artibus,  ut  patet  in  lib.  de 
miraculis  beatie  virgiuis.  Hieronymus  etiam  in  prologo  BibliEB,  licet  monachus  esset,  doc- 
trinam  sacrse  iScripturje  proniittit  Paulino  monacho,  scilicet  quod  eum  docebit,  quern  etiam  ad 
studium  sacrse  ScripturiB  hortatur.  De  Augustiuo  etiam  legitur,  quod  postquam  mouasterium 
instituit,  in  quo  coepit  vivere  secundum  regulam  sub  sauctis  Apostolis  institutam,  scribebat 
libros,  et  docebat  indoctos.  Hoc  etiam  patet  de  aliis  Ecelesi;*  doctoribus.  scilicet  Gregorio, 
Basilic,  Chrvsostomo,  et  aliis  mtiltis,  qui  religiose  fuerunt,  et  prsecipui  Ecclesiaj  doctores." 
(Tom.  XV.,'Opusc.  II.,  Gap.  II.,  p.  4,  5.; 

t  Acts,  /.,  1. 

§  "  Hoc  etiam  rationibus  ostendere  facile  est.  Doctrina  enim  sacree  Scriptur.-e  operibus, 
comprobatur.  Actuum,/.,!.  Caepit  Jesus  facere  et  docere  :  Glossa:  '  Quod  coepit  facere,  et  docere 
bouum  doctorem  instruit,  q\ii  quod  docet  tacit.'    Doctrina  autem  evangelica  uou  solum  prae- 
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who  learn  Divine  things  through  contemplation.  But  jreligions 
are  the  very  persons  who  occupy  themselves  in  contemplation : 
therefore,  religious  are  the  best  teachers.  Peace  of  mind  is  con- 
ducive to  study,  and  is  favourable  to  teaching.  But  the  vows  of 
religion  foster  peace  of  mind.  Therefore,  the  religious  state  is 
singularly  adapted  for  studying  and  teaching.  A  knowledge  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  particularly  becoming,  says  S.  Jerome,  in  the 
poor  of  Christ.  After  speaking  of  his  own  poverty,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  wealth,  he  says  that,  "A  knowledge  of  Scripture — that 
is,  of  Christ — is  incompatible  with  the  riches  of  the  world."*  A 
religious  Order  may  be  instituted  for  any  work  of  mercy.  But 
teaching  is  a  work  of  mercy.  Thei'efore,  an  Order  may  be  founded, 
with  the  special  end  of  teaching.  As,  besides  the  secular  arm, 
military  religious  Orders  have  been  instituted  for  protecting  ec- 
clesiastical interests;  so,  besides  the  secular  doctors,  religious 
teachers  may  also  be  brought  up  for  defending  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  If  a  religious  can  laAvfully  be  made  a  prelate,  which  is 
more,  he  can  surely  be  made  a  doctor,  which  is  less.  The  common 
good  is  to  be  preferred  to  private  utility;  so,  a  monk  may  leave  his 
solitude,  with  permission,  to  minister  by  teaching  to  the  genei'al 
good  of  the  Church.  It  is  the  same  thing  to  teach  by  Avord  of 
mouth  those  who  are  present,  as  to  teach  with  the  pen  those  who 
are  absent:  "Such  as  we  are  in  word  by  epistles,  when  absent, 
such  also  we  will  be,  indeed,  when  present."!  But  religious 
have  been  very  prolific  with  the  pen;  therefore  they  may  also 
teach  with  the  tongue.  It  is  easy  enough  to  answer  the  arguments 
brought  in  opposition  to  the  true  doctrine.J 

cepta,  sed  et  consilia  contiBet.  Couveuientissime  ergo  doctriiiani  evangelicani  docet  qui  uou 
solum  piajcepta,  sed  etiaiii  cousilia  seivat,  ciijusinodi  sunt  religiosi.  Item.  Qui  nioritur  alicui 
vita;,  ab  illi.s  (ipeiibiis  decidit  qiuv  illi  vitte  coDgiuuut;  et  qui  vivere  ineipit  aliqua  vita  ilia 
opera  tuuc  sibi  liuiit  luaxiiue  couveuieutia  quas  illi  vitaj  competuut:  nude  Diouysius  H.  cap. 
Ecel.  Hierar.  ostendir,  quod  ante  baptiBUiuui,  per  quern  lionio  diviuam  vitani  accipit,  non  potest 
exercere  diviuas  operatioues ;  quia,  sicnt  ipse  dicit,  oportet  priiuuiu  existere,  et  delude  operari. 
Sed  religiosus  per  votuui  religionis  SiEculo  nioritur  Deo  vivens.  Ergo  per  hoc  quod  religiosus 
est,  iuterdicuutur  sibi  operatioues  sieculares,  sicut  luercationes,  et  alia  negotia  ssecularia,  uou 
autem  actioues  divin»,  quse  scilicet  liomiueiu  Deo  viveutem  requirunt.  Talis  auteui  est 
divina  coufessio,  qiiai  lit  per  doclriuaai.  Psalm.  CXni.,17:  JS'on  mortui  iaudabimt  te,  Domine 
.  .  .  ;  aednos  quivivimun.benedicimus  Dumino.  Et  ita  religiosi  per  votum  rcligiouis  a  doctriuaj 
officio  nou  excluduutur"     (Tom.  XF.,  Optisc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  5.) 

*  "Item.  Pauperibus  Christi  raaxime  competit  notitiam  Scripturarum  habere,  ut  patet  per 
Hierouymiim  iu  prologo  Hebraicaruiu  Quaistiouum  super  Genes. :  Ut  nos  humiles,  et  pauperes  nee 
habemus  divitias,  nee  oblaias  dignamur  cuxipere  ,•  et  illi  noverint  non  posse  notitiam  Scripturarum,  idest 
Christi,  cum  mundi  habere  divitiis.  Eis  autem  competit  docere  qui  notitiam  Uabent  Scripturarum. 
Ergo  religiosis,  qui  paupertatein  profitentur,  ma.xime  competit  docere." 

"Item.  Sicut  supra probatum  est,  ad quodlibet  opus misericordiie exequendum  potest  aliqua 
religio  institui.  Sed  docere  est  actus  misericordioe,  unde  inter  eleemos.yuas  spirituales  coiupu- 
tatur.    Ergo  potest  aliqua  religio  iustitui  specialiter  ad  docendiun." 

"  Prajterea.  Magis  remota  videtur  a  religionis  proposito  corporalis  militia,  quse  corporalibus 
orniis  exercetur,  quam  militia  spiritualis,  quse  utitur  armis  spiritualibus,  scilicet  sacris  docu- 
meutis  ad  errorum  impiigiiationem,  de  quibus  dicitur  2  ad  Coriu.,  X.,  4:  Anna  militics  nostrm 
non  sunt  comalia,  sed poientia  Deo.  Sed  religiones  aliqute  provide  institutiB  sunt  ad  exequeudaiu 
militiam  corporalem  in  tutelam  Ecclesiae  ab  liostibus  corporalibus  :  quam  vis  nou  desint  EcclesiiB 
Priucipes  sajculares,  qui  ex  officio  Ecclesiani  defeudere  debent.  Eigo  et  salubriter  institutiB 
suut  aliquiE  religiones  ad  doceudum,  ut  sic  per  earuui  doctrinam  Ecclesia  ab  hostibus  detenda- 
tur;  quam  vis  eliaiu  sint  alii  ad  quoa  pertinet  hoc  luodo  Ecclcsiam  defeusare."  (Tom.  XV,, 
Opusc.  I. ,  Cap.  II. ,  p.  5.) 

t  2  Cur.,  X.,  2. 

i  "  Ea  autem  quse  in  contrarium  oppouuntur.  facile  est  solvere." 

"  Ad  I,  Quod  euim  priiuo  dicunt,  esse  Uomiui  consilium  de  vitaudo  magisterio,  patet  multi- 
pliciter  esse  falsum.    Prime  quia  supererogatioues,  de  quibus  dautur  cousilia,  Uabeut  prasiuium 
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1.  It  is  evidently  false  that  an  obligation  not  to  teach  falls  under 
the  counsels.  That  cannot  be  forbidden  by  a  counsel  to  which  a 
great  reward  is  attached  when  it  is  performed.  But  just 
as  virgins  receive  a  special  reward,  so  also  will  doctors:  "They 
that  instruct  many  to  justice  shall  shine  as  stars  for  all 
eternity."*  Just  as  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  say  that  some  one 
of  the  counsels  commands  a  man  to  decline  martyrdom  or  virginity, 
so,  also,  is  it  unbecoming  to  say  that  one  of  the  counsels  forbids  a 
man  to  teach.  Again,  one  coimmand  cannot  contradict  another. 
But  teaching  falls  under  either  preceptor  counsel:  "Go,  teach 
all  nations,"  t  and,  "You  who  are  spiritual,  instruct  such  a  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness."^  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  counsel  for- 
bidding men  to  teach.  Again,  our  Lord  wished  the  Apostles  to 
observe  forthwith  the  counsels  he  gave  them ;  but  refraining  from 
teaching  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Apostles ;  therefore,  to  ab- 
stain from  teaching  does  not  fall  under  tlie  counsels.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  it  falls  under  a  counsel  to  avoid  tJie  honours  connected 
with  teaching;  for  they  are  not  accorded  to  minister  to  conceit, 
but  for  the  sake  of  manifesting  the  authority  of  the  office.  It  is 
no  greater  imperfection  for  a  religious  to  make  use  of  the  insignia 
of  his  office  as  teacher,  than  for  the  priest  at  Mass  to  take  prece- 
dence of,  and  be  more  richly  clad  than  the  deacon.  It  is  still  more 
ridiculous  to  say  tliat,  although  to  abstain  from  teaching  does  not 
fall  under  counsel,  still,  not  to  use  the  title  of  master  does  fall 
uuder  a  couusel.  We  can  be  bound  by  no  precept  respecting  that 
which  depends,  not  on  ourselves,  but  on  others.     But  the  name 


emiueutiiis.  ut  patet  ex  hoc  quod  dicitur  Lucse  X.,  35:  Et  quodcumque  supererogaveris,  ego  cum 
rediero,  reddam  tlbi :  quod  Glossa  de  supererogatioue  consilioium  expouit.  Uude  abstiueie  ab 
illis  actibus  quibiis  excelleus  debetur  piaBiuiuui,  sub  cousilio  cadeie  uou  potest.  Uoctoribus 
auteiu  (le.betuv  piajuiium  excelleus,  sicut  et  Viiginibua,  scilicet  aureola,  ut  patet  Dauielis  XH., 
3  :  Qui  ad  justitiam  crudiant  multos  Glossa  '  verbo,  et  exeuiplo'  quasi  stelloe  in perpetuas  mternitates. 
Sicut  ergo  iucouveuieus  esset  dicere,  quod  deuliuare  virgiuitatem,  et  Martyrium  sub  cousilio 
cadt-ret;  ita  iucouveuieus  esset  dicere;  quod  abstiuere  ab  actii  doceudi,  sub  cousilio  cadat. 
Item  cousiliiMu  uou  potest  esse  de  eo  quod  coutrariatur  cousilio,  vel  prsecepto.  Sed  docere 
cadit  sub  pra-cepto,  vel  sub  cousilio,  ut  patet  Matthaei  ult.  19 :  Ewntes,  docete  omnes  gentea  etc. 
Galat.,  VI.,  I. :  Vos,  qui  spirituaLcs  estis,  Imjnsmodi  instruite  in  spiritu  le.nilatis.  Nou  ergo  de  non 
doceudo  potest  esse  cousiliuiu.  Item  cousilia  quae  Doiuiuus  proposuit,  immediate  ab  Apostolis 
observari  voluit,  ut  eoriim  exemplo  alii  ad  oliservauda  cousilia  provocaieutnr:  uude  Paulus 
I  Coriuth.,  VII.,  7,  cousiliuui  de  virgiuitate  propoueus,  dixit:  VoU)  omnes  homines  esse  sicut  me 
ipsum."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  6.) 

*  Dan.  XII.,  3. 

t  "  Nee  potest  dici,  quod  sub  consilio  cadat  abstiuere  ab  his  quae  ad  solemuitatem  doceudi 
pertiueut :  quia  ea  qus  ad  solemuitatem  doceudi  pertiueut,  uou  fiuut  causa  elatiouis,  alias  euiiu 
esseut  ab  omnibus  vitauda,  quia  quilibet  tenetur  elatiouem  vitare:  sed  suut  ordiuata  ad 
auetorilatera  oifieii  osteudeudam ;  et  ideo  sicut  perfectioui  uilul  deperit,  si  sacerdos  supra 
diacouum  sedeat,  et  sericis  oruetur  vestibus;  ita  uou  obstat  perfectioui,  si  quis  magistralibus 
iusigniis  utatur:  et  lioc  est  quod  dicit  quaedaui  Glossa  super  illud  Mattb.,  XXIII.,  6:  Amant 
primus  recubitus.  '  Magistros  (iuquit)  primos  sedere  uou  vetat;  sed  eos  arguit  qui  baec  habita 
vel  nou  habita,  appetuut.'  Adhuc  autem  est  magis  ridiculum  dicere,  quod  etsi  abstiuere  a 
doceudo  sub  cousilio  uou  cadat,  abstiuere  tamen  a  magisterii  uomine  sub  cousilio  cadit.  Non 
enim  potest  esse  praeceptum  vel  consilium  de  eo  quod  nou  est  in  nobis,  sed  in  alio.  In  nobis 
quidem  est  docere  vel  uou  docere,  de  quo  nou  esse  consilium  probatum  est.  Sed  doctores  atque 
magistros  vocari  nou  est  in  nobis,  sed  in  eis  qui  sic  uos  uominant.  Nou  ergo  potest  sub  cousilio 
cadere  ut  nou  voceniur  iiiagistri.  Item,  cum  nomiua  sint  iniposita  ad  siguificaudum  res, 
ridiculum  est  dicere  quod  uonien  sit  prohibitum,  cum  res  non  sit  iuterdicta.  Item,  consiliorum 
observatio  maxime  ad  Apostolos  pertmuit,  quibus  mediantibus  ad  alios  pervenit.  Magistri  ergo 
nomen  nuUo  modo  consilio  est  iuterdictum,  cum  ipsi  Apostoli  se  ipsos  magistros  et  doctores 
nomiuaverint."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

t  Gal,  VL,\. 
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we  are  called  by  does  not  depend  upon  ns.  Therefore,  it  cannot 
be  forbidden  by  counsel  that  we  should  not  be  called  "  magistri." 
Besides,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  sanction  the  tiling,  and  to  for- 
bid the  name.  Again,  the  practice  of  the  counsels,  in  a  special 
manner,  was  incumbent  on  the  Apostles.  But  they  called  therii- 
selves  masters  and  doctors :  "  Whereunto  I  am  appointed  .  .  , 
(I  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not)  a  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and 
truth."*  Again:  "lam  appointed  a  preacher,  and  an  Apostle, 
and  -teacher  of  the  Gentiles."f  Therefore,  to  teach,  cannot  be  con- 
trary to  the  counsels.  The  words  of  our  Lord :  "  But  be  not  you 
called  Rabbi "  J  do  not  refer  to  a  counsel,  but  to  a  precept,  which 
obliges  all.  §  What  is  forbidden,  is  not  the  act  of  teaching,  nor 
the  name  of  teacher,  but  the  ambition  which  may  spring  out  of 
these.  Thus,  our  Lord  prohibited  the  name  of  father,  and  of 
master,  for  there  is  but  one  Father,  Who  is  in  heaven,  and  one 
Master,  Christ;  but  He  did  not,  eitlier  by  precept,  or  by  counsel, 
absolutely  forbid  these  names  to  be  made  use  of  in  their  legitimate 
sense — else  the  Holy  Fathers  would  not  have  countenanced  the  title 
of  abbot,  that  is,  father;  nor  Avould  the  Vicar  of  Christ — who 
ought  to  be  the  model  of  perfection — be  called  Pope ;  nor  would 
S.  Augustine  or  S.  Jerome  have  'called  the  bishops  they  Avrote  to, 
Papm  or  fathers.  Besides,  those  who  embrace  the  state  of  per- 
fection are  not  obliged  to  practice  all  the  counsels,  but  those  only 
to  which  they  have  bound  themselves.  All  the  Apostles  were  not 
called  upon  to  practice  the  works  of  supererogation  performed  by  S. 
Paul ;  if  he  did  not  wish  to  live  by  the  altar,  r.hat  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  live  by  it :  else,  there  would  be  no  distinction 
between  works  which  are  of  supererogation,  and  those  which  are 
not.  II 

*  1  Tim.,  II.,  7.  I  2  Tim.,  I.,  11.  t  Matt.,  XXTII.,  8. 

§  "  Timoth.  II.,  7  :  Veritatem  dico  non  mentior,  doctor  gentium  in  fide  et  veritate.  2  Tim.,  I.,  11  : 
In  quo  jpositiis  sum  ego prcedi-cator  et  Apostolus  et  magister  gentium.  Restat  ergo  iliceudiiui,  quod  id 
quod  Dominns  dixit,  NoUte  vocari  Rabbi,  uou  sit  consilium,  sed  piseceptum,  ad  quod  oiunes 
teuentur  ;  nee  proliibentur  actus  doceudi  et  magisterii  nomen.  sed  ambitio  magisteiiif  unde 
cum  subjungit,  iVcc  ma.j7!s<?-i,  Glossa:  '  Nee  appetatis  vocari.'  Nee  quemlibet  appetituni  iuter- 
dicit,  sed  iuoidinatum  :  ut  ex  Glossa  prius  iuducta  apparet,  et  ex  hoe  etiam  quod  de  inordinate 
appetitu  PliarisiBorum  prteniiserat,  dieens:  Amant  primos  recubitws,  etc.  Potest  tamen  aliter 
iutelligi,  secundum  Glossam  ut  etiam  ex  cireumstantia  litterse  patet.  Simul  euim  Domiuus 
proliibet  ibidem  patris  uonieu  ac  magistri,  quia  unus  est  pater  noster  qui  est  in  coelis,  et  quia 
magister  noster  uuus  est  Cliristus.  Ueus  enim,  ut  Glossa  dieit  ibidem,  ec  pater  et  magister 
natura  dicltur:  homo  autemdieiturindulgeutia  pater,  et  magister  ministerio.  .  .  .  Magister 
ex  cousortio  veri  magistri  tamquam  ejus  iiuutius,  et  pro  revereiitia  ejus  a  quo  mittitur,  lioiior- 
atnr.  Sic  ergo  patet  quod  Dominus  non  prohihuit  simpliciter  nee  prreeepto.  nee  eousilio  nomen 
patris,  aut  Magistri:  alias  quouiodo  sancti  patres  sustinuissent  ut  illi  qui  prjesuut  monasteriis, 
Abbates,  idest  patres,  voearentur?"     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 

II  "  Quomodo  etiam  Cliristi  Vicarius,  qui  debet  esse  pei'fectionis  vxemplnm,  Papa,  idest 
pater,  diceretiir  ?  Augustinus  etiam  et  Hleronymus  Episcopos  quibus  scrihuut.  Papas,  idest 
patres,  frequenter  uomiuant.  Stultissimum  est  ergo  dicere,  quod  hoe  quod  dicit\ir,  Nolite  vocari 
Rabbi,  sit  consilium.  Dato  etiam  quod  sit  consilium,  imn  sequitur  quod  oinnes  perfecti  iid  isrud 
consilium  teueautui'.  Non  euim  qui  statum  perfectionis  profitentur,  ad  on.nia  teuentur  consilia, 
sed  ad  ea  tautuni  ad  quiB  ex  voto  se  obligaut:  alias  Apostoli,  qui  in  statu  i)erf'ectionis  erant, 
tenebantur  ad  liauc  supererogationeni  quam  Paulua  faciebat.  ut  non  aceipereut  stipendiaab 
Eeclesiis  quibus  priedieabaut ;  et  i)eecabant,  cum  hoc  non  observareut,  ut  patet  1  Cor.,  IX. 
Sequeretur  etiam  ex  hoc  religiouuni  confusio,  si  omues  ad  oniues  super  erogationes,  et  omnia 
consilia  tenereutur.  Quicqnid  enim  una  supererogaret,  omnes  supererogare,  tenerentur,  et  sic 
iuter  eas  nulla  distinctio  renianeret:  quod  est  inconveniens.  Non  ergo  ad  omnia  consilia  per- 
fecti teuentur  sed  solum  ad  ea  ad  quae  se  obligant."    (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  6.) 
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2.  The  second  objection,  that  the  office  of  a  monk  is  that  of  a 
mourner,  not  of  a  teaclier,  has  no  force  in  it.  S.  Jerome  merely 
wished  to  say  that  a  monk  as  a  monk  is  not  a  teacher.  It  no  more 
follows  that,  because  a  monk  has  not  now  the  office  of  teaching, 
th'crefore,  he  can  never  have  it,  than  it  would  follow  that,  because 
he  has  not  the  office  of  reading  the  Gospel,  therefore,  he  can  never 
be  ordained  a  deacon.  S.  Jerome  wishes  to  show  the  distinction, 
in  a  matter  of  duty,  between  a  clerk  and  a  monk.  As  a  monk,  a 
man  has  the  office  of  mourner  for  his  own  and  others'  sins;  'as  a 
clerk,  he  has  the  office  of  teaching,  and  of  feeding  the  people. 
And,  even  if  it  were  unlawful  for  monks  to  teach,  it  would  not 
follow  that  it  would  be  so  for  Regular  Canons.  As  Templars  may 
use  arms,  whilst  monks  may  not  use  them ;  so,  Canons  Eegular 
might  teach,  though  monks  were  not  permitted  to  do  so.  Canons 
Regular  and  monks  are  on  the  same  footing  in  those  things  to 
which  all  religious  are  bound,  but  not  beyond  this;  else  Canons 
could  uoc  wear  linen  garments ;  for  monks  are  not  permitted  to 
have  them.* 

3.  The  objection  that  the  office  of  teaching  is  contrary  to  the 
vow  of  religion,  is  false  on  many  counts.  Religious,  by  their  vow, 
do  not  renounce  the  use  of  the  things  of  the  world,  but  they  give 
up  the  practices  of  a  worldly  life.  Hence,  they  are  in  the  world 
— in  so  far  as  they  use  the  things  of  the  world;  but  they  are  not 
of  the  world ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  free  from  the  practices  of  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow  for  them  to  use 
riches,  or  even  pleasures,  sometimes ;  else,  a  religious  who  ate 
good  things  would  sin  mortally,  which  cannot  be  said.f     There- 

*  "  Ad  2.  Quod  etiam  secundo  objiciinit,  quod  mouachus  non  docentis,  sed  plaugentis  liabet 
oflBciuni,  pvo  eis  uon  tacit.  It)i  euim  Ilieiouymus  ostcurtit,  quod  inoi;acho,  ex  hoc  quod  eat 
niouaclius,  conipetat  poeulteutiaiu  ageie,  nou  doceie,  sicut  illi  sibi  usuipabaut  de  quibus  dixi- 
mus,  quod  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  monachi  eiaut,  docere  volebaut:  vel  iuteudit  osteudeve,  quod 
niouaclius,  ex  hoc,  quod  est  luonachus,  uou  obhsatur  ad  doceudum.  Sic  enim  Hieronyinus 
iiidiicit  hoc  ia  epistola  contra  Vigilautium.  Nou  autem  aequitur,  si  mouachus  nou  habeat 
officiuui  leseudi  Evaugeliuni.  quod  ad  hoc  officinal,  assiiuii  uou  possit:  et  hoc  est  quod  Grati- 
auus  dicit  16,  qujest.  I.  Superiori.  Voluit  ergo  Hiei'ouymus  distiuguere  inter  personam  monachi 
et  persouaui  clerici,  osteudeus  quid  cui(iue  ex  proprio  officio  coiiveuiat.  Aliud  eniui  couveuit 
cuique  ex  eo  quod  niouaclius  est,  ahud  ex  eo  quod  clericiis  est,  ex  eo  quod  luouachus  est  sua  et 
aliorifm  peccata  deflendi  liabet  offlcium;  et  eo  quod  clericns  est,  doceiidi  et  pasceudi  populuin. 
.  .  .  Quod  autem  objiciunt.  quod  canonici  regulares  et  luouachi  ad  paria  censentur,  iutelli- 
gendum  est  in  illis  qma  suut  coiiiiiiuuia  omiii  religioui ;  sicut  viveie  sine  propiio,  abstiiieie  a 
negotiatiouihiis,  i^t  ab  officio  advocaudi  in  causis.  et  huiiismodi:  alias  possent  similiter  conclu- 
dere,  quod  canonici  regulares  tenentur  abstiueie  a  lineis  iiiduuientis,  quia  monachi  ad  hoc 
teueutur.  Multo  etiam  fortius  licet  illis  religiosis  docere  quorum  relisio  est  ad  hoc  statuta, 
etiam  si  monachis  unii  liceret:  sicut  Templaiiis  licet  armis  uti,  quod  nou  licet  monachis." 
{Tom.  XV.,  Oimsc.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  6.) 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  autem  tertio  objiciunt,  quod  assumei-e  niagisterii  offlcium  est  contra  votum 
religionis,  patet  multipliciter  esse  falsum.  Religiosi  euim  per  votum  religiouis  uon  hoc  modo 
abienuutiaut  muudo,  ut  rebus  uiuudi  uti  nou  possiiit,  sed  uiuudaua;  vita-,  ut  scilicet  luundi 
actioiiibus  uou  occupeutur :  unde  et  sunt  iu  luundo,  iuquautuiu  rebus  mundi  utuiitur;  et  non 
sunt  de  mundo,  iuquautum  a  niuudanis  actiouibus  sunt  liberi.  Oiide  nou  est  contra  votum 
eoruni,  si  utantur  divitiis,  vel  etiam  quaudoque  deliciis:  alias quicumque  deliciose  comedereut, 
mortaliter  peccareut,  quod  nou  est  diceuduui.  Unde  uou  est  contra  votnni  eoruui,  si  quandoque 
houoribns  utantur.  Item  mundo,  secundum  quod  ibi  accipituv,  nou  solum  religiosi,  sed  etiam 
onines  homines  abreunntiare  tenentur:  quod  pate t  ex  hoc  quod  supra  priEiuittit.lnaunes  (Epist. 
1.,  Cap.  II.,  15) :  Si  qais  dUigit  munduin,  non  est  cavitas  Patris  in  eo  :  qitoniam  omiie  quod  est  in  mundo, 
concupiscentin  carnis  est.et  concupiscentia  oculorum.  et  superbia  vitm :  Glossa:  '  Ouiues  dilectores 
mundi  nihil  habeut  nisi  luec  tria,  quibus  omnia  vitiorum  gen^-ra  comprehendnntur.'  Unde 
patet  quod  ad  nmuduiu  dienntur  ibi  iiertinere  umi  <liviti;B.  et  delicia?  siuipliciler.  sed  iuordi- 
iiatus  appetitus  eariim  ;  et  sic  uon  solum  religiosis,  sed  eliam  oniuibus  luterdicitur  nou  qiiidem 
hcuior,  sed  aiubitio  honoris.  Glossa  ibi:  '  Superhla  vita:,  idest  oniuis  ambitio  sajculi.' "  (Tom. 
XV..  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II., p.  T.) 
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fore,  it  is  not  contrary  to  their  vow,  if  they  sometimes  make  use 
of  honours.  All  men  are  obliged  to  renounce  the  world,  in  a 
certain  sense :  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  charity  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him:  for  all  that  is  in  the  world  is  the  concupis- 
cence of  the  flesh,  the  concupiscence  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride 
of  life."*  Hence,  the  "ambition  of  honour"  is  forbidden  to  all 
— not  riches  and  pleasures,  but  an  inordinate  desire  after  them. 
Even  were  honour  a  thing  of  the  world,  worldliness  could  not  be 
predicated  of  every  honour ;  for  the  honour  of  the  priesthood  does 
not  belong  to  the  world.  In  like  manner,  the  honour  of  the 
teacher  does  not  belong  to  the  world :  for  the  teaching  from  which 
this  honour  springs,  has  to  do  with  spiritual  goods.  And,  as 
religious  do  not  by  vow  renounce  the  priesthood ;  neither  do  they, 
by  being  religious,  renounce  the  teaching  office.  Besides  this,  the 
magisterium  is  not  an  honour:  but  it  is  an  office  to  which  honour 
is  due.  Even  if  a  religious  renounced  all  honour,  he  could  not 
renounce  that  to  which  honour  was  due ;  else,  he  would  have  to 
renounce  all  virtue:  for  honour,  according  to  the  philosopher,  is 
the  "  reward  of  virtue."  And  because  the  devil  deceives  some  by 
puffing  them  up,  it  is  no  reason  why  men  should  abstain  from 
teaching,  any  more  than  they  should  abstain  from  good  works ; 
for  S.  Augustine  says :  "Pride  insinuates  itself  even  into  good 
works,  in  order  to  destroy  them."f 

4.  The  assertion  that  religious  vow  perfect  humility,  is  false; 
they  do  not  vow  humility,  but  obedience ;  humility  does  not  fall 
under  the  vow.  Acts  of  virtue  are  of  necessity,  because  they  are 
of  precept.  A  vow  regards  that  which  is  voluntary;  nor  can  the 
perfection  of  humility  fall  under  a  vow,  any  more  than  the  per- 
fection of  charity:  for  the  perfection  of  virtue  does  not  depend 
on  our  will,  but  upon  the  gift  of  God.  Even  if  religious  were 
bound  to  perfect  humility,  it  would  not  follow  that  they  could 
not  enjoy  certain  honours.  To  enjoy  honours  is  not  opposed  to 
humility,  but  to  be  inordinately  puffed  up  by  honours;  hence,  S. 
Bernard  says  that,  amongst  all  the  treasures  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  "  there  is  no  more  precious  gem  than  humility."  J     Who 

*  John,  1  Epist.,  II.,  15. 

t  "  Item  dato  quod  honor  simplieitei'  ad  inundum  pertinere  intellisatur,  non  tamen  lioc 
potest  dici  de  quolibet  hoiioie,  sed  de  liouoie  qui  consistit  in  rebus  muudauis:  non  enim  potest 
dici  quod  honor  Sacerdotii  pertineat  ad  inuudura,  et  similiter  nee  honor  magisterii,  cum 
doctrina,  quam  cousequitur  talis  honor,  sit  de  spiritualihus  bonis.  Sicut  ergo  religiosi  non 
abrenuntiaut  per  votuni  sacerdotio,  ita  uec  uiagisterio.  Item  hoc  falsum  est  quod  magisterium 
sit  honor:  est  enim  officium  cul  debetur  honor.  Dato  etiani  quod  religiosi  cuilibet  Iiouori 
abreuuutiassent,  non  tameu  abrenuntiaverunt  eis  quibus  debetur  honor,  alias  renuutiassent 
operibus  virtutura.  Honor  euim  secundum  Pliilosopliuni  in  1  Ethicorum  est  prsemiura  virtutis. 
Nee  propter  hoc  aliquis  debet  abstinere  a  inagisterio,  quia  diabolus  aliquos  intlatos  honore 
magisterii  decipit ;  sicut  nee  a  bonis  operibus,  quia  Augustiuus  dicit:  '  Superbia  etiam  bonis 
operibus  insidiatnr  ut  pereaut.'  "     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  IT.,  p.  7.) 

t  "  Ad  4.  .4d  iilud  autem  quod  quarto  objiciunt,  quod  religiosi  profitentur  perfectam  humili- 
tatem,  diceiidum,  quod  est  faisiim  ;  non  enim  vovent  humilitateni,  sed  obedientiam.  Huniilitas 
enim  sub  voto  nou  cadit,  sicut  nee  aliai  viitiites;  cum  actus  virtutum  siut  necessitatis,  quia 
Buut  iu  prascepto ;  votum  autem  est  de  eo  quod  est  ToluutaTium.     Similiter  etiam  nee  perfectio 
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will  dare  to  say  that  S.  Gregory  lost  a  single  degree  of  humility 
because  he  was  promoted  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  ? 
Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  "  magis- 
terium"  is  not  an  honoar,  and  so  the  objectioa  loses  all  its  force. 

5.  S.  Denis  does  not  say  that  teaching  in  the  schools  is  a  sacred 
action — but  that  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  is ;  other- 
wise, no  one  but  a  deacon  or  a  priest  could  teach.  Then,  monks 
who  are  properly  ordained  can  consecrate  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
this  belongs  to -the  priestly  office  ;  with  still  more  right,  therefore, 
may  they  exercise  the  duty  of  teaching,  which  does  not  require 
the  holy  order  of  priesthood.* 

6.  To  the  sixth  objection,  which  declares  that  to  teach  and 
to  obey  Eule  are  incompatible,  it  may  be  answered  thus,  that  in 
the  main,  religious  discipline  can  be  observed.  To  dispense  with 
silence,  vigils,  and  the  like,  for  the  common  good,  is  not  unbecom- 
ing— as  is  evident  from  the  practice  of  tliose  monks  who  are  made 
prelates,  and  live  in  monasteries,  and  for  certain  reasons  are  dis- 
pensed from  the  like  obligations ;  and,  besides,  there  are  religious 
•who  do  observe  the  rules  of  their  Order,  and  teach  in  the  schools 
according  to  the  scope  of  the  Order  to  which  they  belong.f 

7.  It  is  said  that,  in  teaching,  religious  overstep  the  bounds 
prescribed  for  them:  but  that  is  permissible  which  is  prohibited 
by  no  law.  And,  again,  there  are  some  religious  who  are  teachers 
by  virtue  of  their  institution.^ 


humilitatis  sub  voto  cadere  potest,  sicut  nee  perfectio  earitatis,  cum  perfectio  virtutis  non  sit 
ex  uostro  arbitvio,  sed  ex  Dei  luuneie.  Dato  autein  quod  ad perfeotani  humilitatem  teiiereutur, 
lion  sequitur,  quod  non  possent  aliqiiibus  houoribus  potiri,,  sicut  iiou  posseut  possidere  divitias 
propter  hoc  quod  pioHteutui- suiiiiiiam  paupertateni,  quia  possideie  divitias  paupertati  oppo- 
nitiir;  non  auteiii  potiri  lionoribus  oppouitur  huiuilitati,  sed  in  liouoiibus  se  iuoidiuate 
extolleve:  nude,  ut  Beruaidus  dicit  in  Libio  De  Oonsideiatioue,  nulla  splendidior  gemma  humili- 
tate,  scilicet  in  onini  oiuatu  suninii  Pontiticis:  quo  enim  celsior  cce^ens,  eo  humilitate  apparet 
iUMsfrioc  et  se  ipso  ;  et  Eccl.  III.,  20  dictur:  quanta  magnus  es,  humilia  te  in  omnibus.  .  .  .  Patet 
ex  dietis  quod  niagisteiium  non  est  honor:  et  sic  ratio  ilia  peuitus  nihil  valet."  (Vom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  7.) 

*  "  Ad  5.  Ad  id  quod  quiuto  objiciunt,  dicendum,  quod  Dion.vsiiis  distingnit  monaclios  contra 
diaconos,  presbyteros  et  Episcopos.  Patet  etiani  q\iod  loquitur  de  niouachis  qui  clerici  non 
eraut  tempore  EeclesiflB  ijriiuitiviB,  ut  patet  XVI.,  quaist.  1  :  Superiori.  Monachos  usque  ad 
tempus  Eusebii,  Zosinii,  et  Siricii  elericos  iion  fuisse  Ecclesiastica  testatur  Historia.  Et  sic  non 
potest  conohidi  per  dictum  IJionysii  aliqiiid  de  inouachis  qui  sunt  Episcopi,  vel  presbyteri  vel 
diaeoui.  Procedit  etiam  eonini  iatio  ex  nialo  iutellectu  Dionysii.  Vocat  enim  actiones  sacras 
ecclesiastica  sacraineuta,  baptismum  dicens  esse  purgationem,  et  illuminationem ;  sed  contirma- 
tionem  et  Eucharistiiiui  perfectioiieni.  ut  patet  in  IV.  cap.  Ecclesiast.  Hierarchise :  et  hsec 
dispensare  non  licet  nisi  prjedictis  ordiuibus;  sed  docere  in  scholis  non  est  de  istis  sacris 
actiouibus  de  quibus  Diouy  sius  loquitur ;  abas  nuUns  posset  docere  in  scholis  nisi  esset  diacouus 
vel  sacerdos.  Item  monachi  clerici  possunt  conticere  Corpus  Christi,  quod  non  nisi  sacerdoti- 
bus  licet.  Ergo  multo  fortius  docendi  uti  possunt  officio,  ad  quod  sacer  ordo  non  requiritur." 
{Tom.  XV.,  Qpusc.  I.,  Cup.  II.,  p.  7,  8.) 

t  "  Ad  6.  Ad  aliud  quod  sexto  objicitur,  quod  nullus  potest  Ecclesiasticis  offlciis  deservire, 
et  in  monastica  regula  ordinate  peisistere,  et  ita  multo  minus  scholastice,  intelligendum  est 
non  de  his  quse  ad  snbstantiam  religiouis  pertinent,  ut  etiani  per  apparatuni  ibi  patet,  quia  h:ec 
bene  servare  possunt  Ecclesiasticis  vacantes  offlciis;  sed  iutelligitur  quantum  ad  alias  obser- 
vantias,  sicut  silentium,  vigilias,  et  hujusmodi:  quod  etiam  patet  ex  hoc  quod  sequitur  in 
prredicto  capitulo :  Ut  ipse  distrwtionem  monasterii  teneat  qui  quotidie  in  ministerio  Ecclesiastica 
eogitur  deservire.  A  qnibus  observantiis  regularibns  non  est  inconveniens  si  aliqni  abstiueant, 
ut  utilitati  commuui  vacent  dooendo ;  sicut  patet  in  illis  qui  ad  pnelationis  officium  assumuntur 
cum  etiam  in  claustris  manentesiu  talibus  quandoquedispensationem  accipiant  propter  aliquam 
causam.  Et  prieterea  aliqui  religiosi  sunt  qui  in  claustris  suis  maneutes,  districtioueni  sui 
ordinis  servantes,  scholastico  insistunt  officio,  quod  ex  institutione  sui  ordiuis  habent."  {Tom. 
XV.,  Opiisc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  8.) 

t  "  Ad  7.  Ad  illud  quod  septimo  objiciunt,  dicendum,  quod  ille  se  superextendit  supra  meu- 
suram  suam,  xit  patet  per  Glossam  ibidem,  qui  se  exteudit  ultra  quam  ei  concedatur.    Illud 
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As  to  religious  not  being  allowed  more  than  one  doctor  in  a 
college,  it  can  be  answered  that,  because  men  are  religious,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  should  be  treated  more  harshly  than 
seculars  in  the  matter  of  learning.  If  a  religious  has  greater 
obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  to  becoming  a  master  than  others,  he 
is,  in  reality,  punished  for  being  a  religious.  And  this  would  be 
to  punish  men  for  doing  good,  which  would  be  an  iniquitous  pro- 
ceeding. Nor  are  seculars  or  religious  forbidden  to  have  many 
masters.  This  is  explained  by  S.  Augustine,  when  he  says :  ''  They 
are  called  many  masters  because  they  teach  contrary  doctrines, 
whilst  many  teaching  the  same  thing  are  as  one  master."  Thus, 
many  doctors  are  not  forbidden,  but  many  doctrines.*  The  many 
masters  in  one  college  do  not  govern  that  college  as  a  captain  com- 
mands his  ship,  for  each  master  presides  in  his  own  school.  All  that 
can  be  proved  by  the  analogy  of  the  ship  is  this,  that  many  masters 
cannot  be  placed  over  the  same  class.  Nor  does  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  regular  teachers  prevent  seculars  from  teaching;  it 
merely  offers  a  greater  choice  of  professors,  irrespective  of  their 
peculiar  vocation.  In  the  third  chapter,  the  allegation  that  religious 
cannot  have  anything  in  common  with  seculars,  in  those  things 
which  relate  to  studies,  is  shown  to  be  damnable,  false,  and  friv- 
olous. Here,  as  in  the  second  chapter,  the  Saint  first  states  the 
arguments  of  the  enemy;  then  gives  his  general  answer;  and, 
finally,  replies  to  each  argument  in  particular.f 

The  teaching  of  William  of  S.  Amour  is  "damnable  :  "  because 
it  strikes  straight  at  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  consists,  according 
to  the  Apostle,  in  this:  that  "we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."  I     It  strikes  also 

autem  intelligitur  concessum  quod  nuHa  lege  prohibituin  invenitur.  .  .  .  Et  pneterea 
aliqui  religiosi  suut,  qui  doctiinaiu  ex  institutione  sui  oidiuis  habeut:  et  patet  quod  coutra  eos 
dicta  objet-tio  uoii  procedit."     {Tom.  XV.,  Ojitisc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  8.) 

*  "  Quod  autem  adjuugunt,  quod  iu  uno  leligiosoruni  collegio  duo  doctores  esse  non  debeant, 
nianifeste  pateie  potest  iuiquum  esse.  Cum  enim  religiosi  uou  siut  tniuus  bumiles  quam  sascu- 
lares,  ut  supra  piobatuju  est,  nou  debet  in  docendo  religiosi  pejor  esse  conditio  quaui  steciilaris. 
Esset  auteui  secundum  positioneni  prjedictara:  quia  nou  major  via  paleret  toti  uui  multitudini 
religiosoruni  venieudi  ad  maglsterium  quam  uni  saeculari,  qui  siugulariter  per  se  studet,  qui 
magister  fieri  potest,  si  in  studio  jjroficiat.  Item  secundum  banc  positionem  profeotus  studii 
in  religiosis  impeditur.  Sicut  enim  pugnauti  esset  iuipedinientum  ad  pugnam,  si  prjemium 
puguiB  ei  subtraberetur,  quia,  ut  Pbilosophus  iu  III.  Etbic.  dicit,/(»-(issimi  pugnatores  esse  viden- 
tur  apud  quos  sunt  timidiinhonorati,  fortes honorati ;  itastudenti  esset  impedinientum  ad  studium, 
6i  ei  inagisterium  suljtrabatnr,  quod  est  studentium  priemiuni.  Item  bos  reputareturiii  pceuara 
infligi  alicui,  si  ei  postquam  in  studio  profecit,  inagisterium  denegaretur.  Si  ergo  religiosus  in 
magisterio  cousequendo  plusquam  alii  iinpediatur,  ex  hoc  ipso  quod  religiosus  est,  punietur  ; 
et  hoc  est  puulre  homines  pro  bono  ;  quod  iuiquum  est."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  /.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  8.) 

t  "  Adhuc  autem  sua  malitia  eos  iustigante  couautur  ostendere,  quod  religiosi  ssecularibus 
in  his  qu;B  ad  studium  pertinent  eommunicare  non  debent,  ut  si  non  ex  toto  doctriuse  amittant 
officium,  tamen  iuexecutioue  officii  aliquo  modo  inipediautur." 

1  "Ad  hoc  autem  ostendendum,  inducunt  primo  illud  quod  habetur  XVI.  qusest.  VII.  cap. 
In  nana  actione,  ubi  dicitur :  In  uno  eodemque  officio  non  debet  esse  dispar  professio  :  quod  etiam  in  lege 
divina  prohibetur,  dicente  Moyse  :  non  arabis  simul  in  bove,  et  asino  ;  idest,  homines  diversce  professionis 
in  uno  offiMo  simul  non  sociabis :  et  infra :  Nam  cohairere,  et  conjungi  non  possunt  quibus  et  studia,  et 
vota  sunt  diversa..  Cum  ergo  religiosis,  et  siecularibus  sit  professio  dispar  in  uno  docendi  officio 
Boeiari  non  possuut." 

2.  "Item.  Cum  quilibet  morem  gerere  de.beat  illis  quibus  convivit,  secundum  Augustinum, 
inconveniens  videtur  ut  uuus  et  idem  sit  de  religioao,  et  s^culari  collegio  simul  et  seniel :  non 
enim  potest  simul  utrorumque  actus  imitarl.  Sic  ergo  religiosus  qui  est  de  collegio  suse  religi- 
ouis,  nou  potest  esse  de  collegio  ssecularium  doctorum."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  HI.,  p.  8.) 

t  Rom.  XII.,  5. 
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at  charity :  because,  according  to  the  philosopher,  friendship  is 
founded  and  maintained  by  intercommunion  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  Solomon:  "A  man  amiable  in  society  shall  be  more  friendly 
than  a  brother."  *  It  strikes  at  the  advancement  of  students  in 
learning :  for  "  It  is  better  that  two  should  be  together  than  one, 
for  they  have  the  advantage  of  their  society  "  f — and  this  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It 
strikes  at  faith :  for  those  who  give  their  instructions  separately, 
easily  slip  into  teaching,  contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  J 

It  is  "false:"  because  it  contradicts  Apostolic  doctrine;  for 
"every  man  hath  received  grace,  ministering  the  same  one  to 
another :  as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  §  Those 
who  would  keep  religious  and  secular  doctors  apart,  would  prevent 
such  ministration.  Those  who  are  competent  to  teach  at  all  are 
competent  to  teach  together.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  re- 
ligious and  secular  doctors  should  exclude  each  other,  than  that 
the  soldiers  who  form  an  army  should  refuse  to  communicate  with 
each  other :  if  their  object  be  one,  they  can  combine  in  one 
society.! 

It  is  "frivolous,"  for  it  is  supported  by  arguments  without 
weight,  and  is  a  manifestation  of  ignorance.  Hence,  it  is  easy  to 
answer  the  reasoning  adduced.!" 

1.  It  is  said  that  in  one  and  the  same  office  there  should  not  be 
disparity  of  profession :  that  is,  a  cleric  should  not  perform  the 
office  of  a  layman,  and  vice  versa',  but  to  those  occupations  which 
are  at  once  common  both  to  seculars  and  to  monks,  such  as  study- 
ing and  teaching,  this  rule  does  not  apply.     So,  men  of  different 

*  Prov.,  XVIII.,  24.  t  -BccJ.,  TV.,  9. 

t  "  Htec  autem  eorum  sententia  invenitiir  esse  damnosa,  talsa,  et  frivola.  Damnosa  quidem 
est,  quia  deiojiat  ecclesiasticai  uiiitati,  quse  consistit  secunduin  Apostolum  ad  Roiii.  XII.,  5,  iu 
hoc  quod  muUi  unum  corpiis  s^imus  in  Christo,  siiiguli  autem  alter  alterius  membra.  Glossa :  '  Suiuus 
alter  alterius  membra,  dniii  sumus  aliis  servieutes,  aliis  iudigeutes.'  Ideo  dicitur  singuli  secun- 
dum Glo.ssam,  quia  liuUus  exchulitur,  major,  vel  minor.  Uude  patet  quod  ecclesiasticae  uuitati 
derogat  quicumque  impedit  quod  uuusqiiisque  alterius  membriiiu  nou  sit,  ei  serviendo  secun- 
dum ottle.ium  sibi  conipetens.  Cum  ergo  religiosis  coinpetat  docendi  officium :  de  quo  post  pauca 
Apostolus  luentioneni  laoit  dicens :  Sioe  qui  ilocet,  in  doctrina  :  Glossa :  '  Qui  liabet  gratiam  docen- 
di, sit  ineinbrum  alterius  in  exliibitioue  doctriuie:'  niauifestum  est  quod  ecclesiasticse  uuitati 
derogat  quicunique  religioso  impedit  ne  queniquam  doccre  posait,  vel  a  quocvinique  addiscere. 
Derogant  etiam  praedicta  caritati.  Quia  secundum  Pliilosopliuui  iu  VIII.,  et  X.  Ethicorum  in 
commuuicatlone  amicitia  fiiudatur,  et  salvatiir:  cui  congruit  sententia  Salomonis  Prover. 
XVIII.,  24:  Vir  amicabilis  ad  societatemmagis  amicus  eritquam /rater."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap. 
III.,  p.  9.) 

§  1  Peter,  IV.,  10. 

II  •'  Ergo  et  quicumque  sumuntur  ad  officium  doctrina,  debent,  omnibus,  cuiuscumque  con- 
ditiouis  fuerint,  doceudo  proKcere,  et  religiosi,  siBCularibus,  et  SiEculares  religiosis.  Item  qui- 
buscumque  competit  aliquis  actus,  competit  admitti  ad  societatem  illorum  qui  ordiuantur  ad 
actum  ilium;  cum  societas  nihil  aliud  esse  videatur  quam  adiiuatio  liomiuuni  ad  uuum  aliquid 
comuiuniter  ageuduiLi :  uude  et  oiiiues  qiiibiis  puguare  licet,  possuut  coiiimunicare  in  eodem 
exercitu,  qui  est  societas  ordiuata  ad  puguaudum:  nou  enim  videmus  quod  milites  religiosi  re- 
pellaut  milites  sseculares  a  suo  exercitu,  nee  e  couverso.  Sed  societas  studii  est  ordiuata  ad  ac- 
tum docendi,  et  discendi.  Cum  ergo  nou  solum  soecularibus,  sed  etiam  religiosis  liceat  docere, 
et  discere,  <it  ex  prajdictis  patet;  nou  est  dubium  quod  I'eligiosl,  et  sseculares  iu  uua  societate 
studii  esse  possuut."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

1[  "  Est  etiam  pr®dicta  sententia  frivola:  quia  ratioues  quibus  innititur,  nullius  momeuti 
Bunt,  et  ostenduut  ignorantiam  eorum  qui  eas  inducuut,  vel  veram,  vel  flctam.  Est  enim  socie- 
tas, ut  dictum  est,  aduuatio  Iiominum  ad  aliquid  uuum  perficieudum ;  et  ideo  secundum  di  versa 
ad  qure  perficleuda  societas  ordinatur  oportet  societates  distiugui,  et  de  eis  judicari;  cum  judi- 
cium uuiuscujusque  rei  prsecipue  sumatur  ex  line."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III., p.  10.) 
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conditions  form  one  Church :  "  There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female: 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesvis."* 

2.  It  is  said  that  there  are  some  privileges  which  are  common 
to  seculars  and  religious,  and  some  privileges  Avhich  are  not 
common  to  them.  For  instance,  religious  cannot  belong  both  to 
a  secular  and  to  a  religious  college.  But  both  religious  and  secu- 
lars belong  to  the  one  College  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  one  in  faith.  So,  since  religious  and  seculars  teach 
and  discuss  together,  a  house  of  studies  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
college  of  religious,  or  a  college  of  seculars,  but  a  college  compre- 
hending both.  It  is  common  ground  for  carrying  out  a  common 
object.f 

3.  It  is  argued  that  a  man  cannot  belong  to  two  colleges — to  a 
secular,  and  to  a  regular  one;  but  this  is  to  make  use  of  the  part, 
as  an  argument  against  the  whole.  A  private  college  is  part  of  a 
public  college — ^just  as  a  house  is  part  of  a  city.  To  live  in  a 
religious  family,  and  to  study  at  a  public  college,  does  not  create 
any  contradiction.  Nor  is  there  any  objection  to  a  religious,  who 
is  a  member  for  life  of  a  religious  college,  belonging,  for  a  time, 
to  a  scholastic  college.  Moreover,  this  argument  is  applicable 
only  to  ecclesiastical  colleges.  A  man  cannot  be  a  canon  of  two 
churches  at  one  time  without  a  dispensation.  But  a  scholastic 
college  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  college — so  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  man  who  is  associated  to  a  religious  college,  or  to  a  secular 
college,  joining  a  scholastic  college.^ 

4.  It  is  said  that  religious,  being  under  obedience  to  superiors, 
cannot  take  upon  themselves  those  obligations  which  fall  upon 
seculars  in  a  secular  college.     Without  permission  and  license  of 


*  Cat,  III.,  29. 

t  "Ad  2.  Adid  quod  secnudoobjiciunt,  dicendiim,  quod  sicut  quiEdam  sunt  communia  re- 
ligiosis,  et  ssecularibus,  qua;dam  aiiteni  sunt  in  qiiibus  ditteruut :  ita  est  quoddam  coUegiiim 
quod  est  taiitum  sseeulaiiuiu,  secundum  quod  aduuiintur  quidam  lioniiues  ad  ea  perficie.nda 
quiead  s*culares  tautiiiu  spectaut :  aliquod  autem  collegium  est  relisiosorum  tantunj,  in  quo 
scilicet  aliquid  agitur  ad  religiosam  vitani  ducendam;  aliquod  aulem  est  quod  est  relifjiosis,  et 
8»cularibus  commune,  quia  in  illo  adunautur  lioniines  ad  hoc  in  quo  religiosi  a  Sieculaiibus  nou 
distiuguuatur  ;  sicut  religlosi,  et  sieculaies  coniniuiiitev  sunt  de  collegio  unius  Ecclesiie  Christi, 
iuquantum  in  una  lide  conveuiunt,  quje  uuitatem  EcelesiiB  perficit.  Similiter  quia  doeere,  et 
discere  communiter  leligiosis  et  sajculaiibus  coinpetit,  collegium  studil  nou  debet  ceuseii  quasi 
collegium  religiosorum,  vel  quasi  collegium  sajculariuni,  sed  quasi  collegium  in  se  comprehen- 
dens  utrosque."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  11.) 

X  "  Ad  3.  Ad  id  quod  teitio  obiiciuut,  scilicet  quod  iiullus  potest  esse  de  duobua  collegiis,  di- 
cendum,  quod  ilia  ratio  tiipliciterdelicit.  Primo  quia  pais  no ii  ponit  in  nunierum  coutra  totum  : 
collegium  autem  privatum  pai  s  est  publici  coUegii,  sicut  doiuus  est  pars  eivitatis :  nude  per  hoc 
quod  aliquis  est  de  collegio  alicnius  familise,  ex  lioc  ipso  est  de  collegio  eivitatis.  qua)  ex  diver- 
sis  familiis  constituitur,  nee  tameu  est  ex  dnobus  collegiis.  Cuiu  ergo  collegium  studii  sit  pub- 
licum collegium,  per  boc  quod  aliquis  est  de  collegio  privato  aliquorum  studeiitiuni,  sicut  qui 
couveuiuut  ad  coiiviveudum  iu  una  domo  religiosa.  vel  s;Bcnlaii,  lioc  ipso  est  de  collegio  coiu- 
muui  studii,  uec  propter  lioc  est  de  diiobus  collegiis.  Secundo  pnedicta  ratio  deficit  ex  lioc 
quod  nihil  prohibet  aliqueni  esse  de  uno  collegio  perpetuo  jiublico,  vel  privato.  et  simul  et  seme! 
esse  dealiquo  collegio  publico,  vel  privato  teiupoiali:  sicut  ille  qui  est  de  collegio  aliou.jus  eivi- 
tatis, quaiidoque  est  ad  tenipus  de  collegio  couimilitautium  in  uno  exercitu  ;  et  qui  est  de  col- 
legio alicujus  lamilia?,  potest  ad  tenipus  aliquibus  sociari  in  aliquo  hospitio.  Collegium  aiitem 
studii  nou  est  collegium  perpetuum,  sed  teuiporale  :  mui  euim  ad  hoc  homines  ad  studium  coii- 
veuiunt  ut  perpetuo  ilji  nioreutur  ;  sed  vaduut  et  veninut  pro  suo  libito.  Uude  nihil  prohibet 
eum  qui  est  de  religioso  collegio  perpetuo,  simul  esse  de  collegio  scholastico."  (Tom.  XV., 
OpuDC.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  11.) 
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their  superiors,  they  cannot ;  with  it,  they  can  do  that  which  is 
lawful. 

5.  It  is  said  that  religious  breed  scandal ;  6,  that  they  live  idle 
lives ;  and,  7,  that  they  will  be  the  cause  of  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times" — and  texts  of  Scripture  are  brought  forward  in  support 
of  these  accusations. 

The  Saint  proves  that  these  allegations  are  beside  the  point; 
and  says  that,  because  they  have  their  suspicions,  men  should 
not  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  that,  until  religious 
are  condemned  by  competent  authority,  they  cannot  be  driven 
out  of  their  position.* 

8.  It  is  said  that  it  is  not  even  within  the  power  of  apostolic 
authority  to  compel  seculars  to  receive  religious  into  their  colleges. 
This  proposition  is  not  only  false,  but  heretical,  Christ  granted 
this  privilege  to  the  Eoman  Church,  that  all  should  obey  it,  as  if 
they  were  obeying  Christ.  It  can  be  proved  from  Gratian,  and 
S.  Cyril,  that  he  who  attempts  to  destroy  the  privilege  of  the 
Eoman  Church,  falls  into  heresy.  Hence,  he  who  declares  that 
those  things  are  not  to  be  done,  which  the  Pope  commands  men 
to  do,  is  guilty  of  heresy.f 

9.  It  is  said  that  no  one  can  be  forced  to  enter  a  society  against 
h  is  will ;  but  this  is  spoken  of  a  private  society — not  of  a  public 
society,  constituted  by  authority :  for,  just  as  the  Chapter  of  a 
church  can  be  compelled  to  receive  a  certain  man  as  a  canon,  so,  a 
college  of  studies  can  be  forced  by  superior  authority  to  receive 
subjects. 

10.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostolic  authority  only  extends  ad 
cathedram,  i.  e.,  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  such 
like.  This  is  false ;  for  it  is  clear  from  the  "  Politics,"  and 
"Ethics,"  that  he  who  governs  the  republic  has  to  superintend 
the  education  of  its  youth. 

11.  It  is  said  that  to  unite  religious  and  seculars  would  be  not 

*  "  Ad.  4.  Ad  id  quod  quarto  objicinnt,  diceuduin,  quod  religiosi  non  possunt  esse  de  collegio 
ssBCularium,  nisi  quateuus  licet  eis  docei'e,  et  discere,  quoduon  possuut  absque  niodevaraiue,  et 
licentia  suorum  superioium,  ex  quorum  etiam  licentia  et  .jurainenta,  et  colligationes  licitas,  et 
expedientes  facere  possuut,  ut  sic  in  collegio  scliolastico  couunnieventur." 

"  Sciendum  tameu,  quod  cum  perfectio  totius  eousistat  iu  partium  aduiiatione,  illud  toti  non 
expedit  in  quo  partes  conveuire  non  possunt,  quia  lioc  perfectioni  totius  repugnat:  )inde  et  or- 
diuationes  qu£B  iu  republica  statuuntur,  tales  debeut  esse  qua)  omnibus  qui  ad  renipublicam 
pertinent,  coaptentur :  magis  vero  essent  renioveudse  ordinationes a  I'epublica.  qure  adunatiouem 
civiiim  impedireut,  quam  aliqua  scissura  reipublicse  toleranda:  quia  statnta  sunt  propter  uni- 
tiitem  reipublica;  conservaudam.  et  non  e  couvevso.  Similiter  etiaui  in  collegio  scliolastico  non 
debent  esse  aliqua  statnta  q  use  non  possiut  congruere  omnibus  qui  ad  studium  licite  conveniuut." 
{Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cup.  III.,  p.  11.) 

t  "Ad  5.  In  his  iiutem  quDe  sequuntur,  in  quibus  apostolicse  potestati  derogant,  non  solum 
falsitatis,  sed  etiam  lueresis  crimen  incurrunt  :i  quia,  ut  dicitur  in  decretis,  dist.  XXII.  cap. 
Omnes  :  qui  Romance:  Ecclesiw  privilegium  ab  ipso  summo  omnium  Ecclesiaruin  capite  traditiim  au/erre 
conatur,  liic  procul  duhio  in  hwreism  labitur :  et  infra :  Fidem  quippe  violat  qui  adversus  illam  agit  qucB 
est  fidei  mater.  Hoc  autem  privilegiiim  Christus  Romause  Ecclesife  coutulit,  ut  omnes  ei  sicnt 
Christo  obediant:  unde  dicit  Cyrillus  Alexandrinus  Episcopus  iu  Lib.  11.  Thesaurorum:  TJt  mem- 
bra m.anearmis  in  capite  nostra  apostolico  throno  Romanorum  Pojitiflce,  a  quo  nostrum  est  qiuerere  quid 
credere,  ei  quid  tenere  debeamus,  ipsum  venerantes,  ipsum  roc/antes  pro  omnibtis :  qiioniam  ipsiiis  solum 
est  reprehendere,  uorrigere,  ei  loco  illius  Ugare  qui  ipsum  cediflcavit ;  ei  nnlli  alii  quod  suum  est  plenum, 
aed  ipsi  soli  dedit :  eui  omnes  Jure  divino  caput  inclinant,  et  primates  mundi  iamquam  ipsi  Domino  Jesu 
Chrisio  obediunt."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III.. p.  12.) 
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to  edification,  but  to  destruction.  This  allegation  is  founded  on 
what  is  false.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  that 
it  is  not  to  the  destruction,  but  to  the  advantage  of  learning,  that 
religious  should  be  associated  with  seculars  in  teaching.  Hence, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  seculars  can  be  compelled,  by 
Apostolic  authority,  to  admit  religious  into  their  society  for  the 
sake  of  study.* 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  go  at  length  into  the  follow- 
ing chapters.  The  three  first  have  been  treated  more  in  detail,  to 
give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Saint's  method  of  handling  his  subject. 
He  remarks,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  that  it  was  an  old  heresv,  and 
one  rife  in  his  own  day,  which  maintained  that  the  efficacy  of 
ecclesiastical  ministrations  depended  upon  sanctity  of  life,  inde- 
pendent of  ordination;  and  that  this  belief  had  led  some  fanatics 
to  imagine  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  license  themselves — 
irrespective  of  any  other  authority,  or  mission,  or  character — to 
preach,  and  to  absolve,  and  to  exercise  other  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Some  took  the  opposite  extreme,  and  declared  that  religious  men, 
however  holy  they  might  be,  could  never,  even  with  the  appro- 
bation of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  perform  these  pastoral 
duties.  Others  imagine,  says  the  Saint,  that  bishops  cannot  con- 
fer these  powers  on  regulars  without  first  obtaining  the  consent 
of  the  inferior  clergy.f  S.  Thomas,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
two  former  errors  have  been  already  proscribed,  and  visited  with 
just  anathema,  attacks  the  third  at  length,  and  shows  that  the 
general  good  of  the  Church,  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  call  for  the  establishment  of  Religious  Orders, 

*  "Quod  etiam  objiciimt,  quod  iiuUus  potest  cogi  ad  societatem  invitus,  ut  lex  dicit,  patet 
quod  iutelligitui- de  pvivata  societate,  quas  consensu  duoruni,  vel  tiiuiu  constituitiir.  Sed  ad 
societatem  pnblicam,  qiire  non  potest  coustitui  nisi  ex  superioris  auctoritate,  aliquis  compelli 
potest ;  sicut  princeps  qui  piitest  leipuWicse  potest  conipelleie  cives  ut  iu  sua  societate  aliquem 
recipiant ;  sicut  etiani  coUeginni  alicujiis  Ecclesise  cogitur  ut  aliquem  recipiat  iu  cauonicum  vel 
in  fiatiem.  Uude,  cum  eollHginm  studii  geueralis  sit  aliqua  societas,  ad  eani  aliquis  induci  po- 
test auctoritate  superioris  cogeute.  Ad  illud  quod  postea  objiciuut,  quod  hoc  est  de  illis  quae 
lion  pertinent  ad  catliedram.  diceiiduni,  quod  hoc  est  t'alsum.  Ad  eum  euiui  qui  regit  renipubli- 
cam,  pertiuet  ordinare  de  uutritionibus  et  adiuveiitiouibus  Juvenum  in  quibus  exercere  debe- 
aut.  .  .  .  Et  sic  patet  quod  ordinare  de  stiulio  pertiuet  ad  eum  qui  prieest  reipublice,  et 
prsecipue  ad  auctoritatem  Ajiostolicie  Hedis,  qua  universalis  Ecclesia  gubernatnr,  cui  per  gene- 
rale  studium  providetur.  Quod  aaitem  objicitur  ultimo  procedit  ex  falsis.  Non  enim  est  ad  des- 
tructionem  stndii,  sed  ad  ejus  profectum,  si  religiosi  sa?cularibus  in  studio  sociantur,  ut  ex  prre- 
dictis  patet.  Unde  null!  dubiuni  esse  debet  Sfeculares  compelli  posse  auctoritate  apostolica  ut 
ad  societatem  studii  religiosos  admittant."     (Torn.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  12.) 

t  "  Sciendum  est  ergo,  quosdani  fuisse  hsereticos,  et  adhuc  esse,  qui  potestatem  ecclesias- 
tici  ministerii  in  vitae  sanctitate  pouebant.  ut  videlicet  qui  sauctitate  caruerit,  ordinis  quoque 
potestatem  aniittat,  et  qui  sanctitate  fulget,  etiam  ordinis  potestate  potiatur.  Quam  quidem 
eeuteutiani  esse  erroueam,  quia  de  ea  non  agitur,  supponatur  ad  pvajsens.  Ex  liujus  anteni 
erroris  radice  processit  quorumdain  pra^sumptio.  et  pnecipue  monachornm,  qui  de  sua  sancti- 
tate pra'sumentes,  niiuistrorum  Ecclesia;  offieia  proprio  arbitrio  usurpabaut.  ahsolvendo  scilicet 
peccatores,  et  praedicando  absque  alicujus  auctoritate  Episcopi,  quod  eis  uullateuus  licebat." 

"  Sed  quidam  niniis  iucaute  ab  hoc  errore  recedentes,  in  errorem  contrarium  sunt  prolapsi, 
assereutes  mouachos,  et  religiosos  ad  priedicta  non  idoneos  esse,  etiamsi  de  auctoritate  Episco- 
porum  hoc  agaut." 

"  Q\iidam  autem  novellum  sibi  statuentes  errorem  iu  tantani  prorumpnnt  audaciam  ut  asse- 
raut  non  solum  propter  religiosorum  couditiouem,  sed  etiani  propter  Episcoporum  inipotentiam 
non  posse  per  Episcopos  religiosis  pnedicta  conimitti  absqtie  parochialis  sacerdotis  voluntate. 
Et  quod  etiam  perniciosius  est,  non  posse  eis  hoc  ipsuni  asseruut  per  Apostolicpe  Sedis  privilegium 
indulgeri.  Et  .sic  per  viam  coutrariain  ad  eumdem  finem  hujusmodi  error  elabitur  cum  pnedic- 
to,  ut  scilicet  snbtrahaut  aliquid  ecclesiasticae  potestati,  sieiit  et  illi  qui  iu  vitae  meiito  potestar 
teui  Ecclesiie  cousistere  arbitrautur."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  IV., p.  14,  15.) 
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to  assist  the  secular  priests  in  preaching,  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  Sacraments. 

William  of  S.  Amour  maintained  that  religious,  however  much 
they  might  be  occupied  in  other  matters,  if  they  did  not  employ 
themselves  in  manual  labour,  were  in  a  state  of  damnation.*  S. 
Thomas,  in  the  fifth  chapter,  oversets  this  error  with  arguments 
from  Scripture  and  from  reason.  Not  that  he  desires  in  any 
manner  to  encourage  idleness,  which,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the 
source  of  all  evils ;  but  because  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
men  may  be  usefully  employed.  Hence,  he  teaches,  in  the  first 
place,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  labour,  both  by  natural  law,  and 
by  Divine  precept;  and,  secondly,  that  manual  labour  is  necessary 
to  society,  and  is  useful  and  laudable  in  all  conditions,  both  in 
the  cloister  and  in  the  world.  But  far  from  pretending  that  this 
is  a  law  of  necessity  for  every  condition  of  life  without  distinction ; 
he  clearly  proves,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  religious  in  par- 
ticular, that  those  who,  by  their  position  or  vocation  to  an 
Apostolical  Order,  are  obliged  to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls, 
ought  to  prefer  such  occupations  as  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  their  responsibilities,  and  of  much  more  service  to  their 
neighbour.f 

Here  S.  Thomas  deals  with  two  opposite  errors:  one,  of  certain 
ancient  monks,  who  looked  upon  labour  as  opposed  to  an  entire 
abandonment  of  self  into  the  hands  of  Providence — and  it  was  in 
refutation  of  this  conceit  that  S.  Augustine  wrote  his  treatise  on 
the  "Labour  of  Monks:"  the  other,  of  those,  Avho  recognizing 
no  other  employment  besides  manual  labour,  aimed  at  making  it 
of  general  obligation,  and  indispensable  for  all  who  made  pro- 
fession of  religious  life.  We  will  prove,  on  the  contrary,  says  S. 
Thomas,  that  religious,  without  manual  labour,  are  in  the  way  of 
Salvation.  This  the  Saint  abuiidantly  does  by  appeals  to  reason, 
and  to  many  texts  of  Scripture  J — for  example  :  First,  works  of 

*  "  Quia  vero  per  snf&cientes  ratioues  religiosos  a  fructu  animarum  arcere  non  possiint,  eos 
indirecte  impedire  uituutuv,  impoue.iites  eis  uecessitatem  nianibus  operandi,  ut  vel  sic  saltern 
retraUautui'  a  studio,  quo  ad  prajdicta  ledduntur  idonei:  iu  quo  hostes  civitatis  sauette  pisefati 
maliguantes  osteuduntiir.  Uude  super  illud  Nelieni.,  VI.,  1.  Veni,  et  percutiamtis  foedus  etc.  dicit 
Glossa:  '  Hostes  civitatis  sauctiB  suadebaut  Nelieniite  in  campestria  desceudere,  et  fcedus  pacis 
secum  inire.  Sic  et  luBvetici,  et  falsi  catholici  cum  veris  catliolicis  pacis  cousortiuui  habere 
Tolunt,  nou  ut  ipsi  adarcem  catliolicre  fidei,  et  operationis  ascendant,  sed  ut  potius  eos  qxios  ia 
culmine  Yirtutuni  commorantes  aspiciuut,  ad  infima  operum,  vel  pauperiena  dogmatum  desceu- 
dere cogant.'"     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  23.) 

t  "  Qui  autem  prsedictis  opevibus  quasi  privatis  vacaut,  a  labore  nianuum  abstineutes,  qnau- 
doque  quideiu  sunt  trausgressores  pnucepti  Apostolici.  quando  scilicet  sunt  de  illis  quibus  de- 
nuutiat  Apostolus,  ut  cum  silentio  operantes  swum  panem  mamliicent  ut  dictum  est.  De  his  ergo 
loquitur  Augustinus,  nt  patet  ex  hoc  quod  dioit:  Cur  nonet  prceceptis  apostolicU  observatidU  alir 
quas  partes  temporum  dep^Uamits  ?  et  etiaiu  ex  hoc  quod  dicit :  Citiua  exauditur  'una  obedientes  oratio 
quam  decern  millia  contemptoris  :  et  ex  hoc  quod  dicit  Quce  est  ista  perversitas,  lectioni  nolle  obtempe- 
rare  ?  Ex  quibus  omnibus  patet  quod  loquitur  de  vacantibus  spiritualibus  operibus,  qui  pros- 
ceptum  apostolicum  transgrediuutur.  Nee  transgrediuutur  nisi  qui  ad  observandiim  obligan- 
tur,  de  quibus  prius  dictum  est:  Quandoqiie  autem  vacantes  prcedictis,  ut  etiani  privatis  operibus, 
Apostoli  prceceptum  non  transgrediuntur,  manibus  non  operantes  ;  quia  non  laboriosam  vitam  ex pigri- 
tia  fugientes,  vacui,  et  otiosi  volunt  pa-sci ;  sed  abivndantia  divini  amoris  ab  omni  exteriori  opere  retro- 
huntw,  ut  contemplationi  vaceni :  ut  per  auctoritates  supra  inductas  probatum  est."  {Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  v., p.  28.) 

i  "Item.    Opera  misericordise  prjeferuntur  corporalibus  exercitiia:  1  Timoth.  IV.,  8.     Cor- 
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piety  and  mercy  should  be  preferred  to  manual  labour ;  for  the 
Apostle  says  :  "  Bodily  exercise  is  profitable  to  little,  but  godliness 
is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  *  Now,  those  who  have  to  preach 
the  Word  of  God  can,  from  time  to  time,  interrupt  even  works 
of  mercy,  and  other  offices  of  piety,  in  order  to  apply  themselves 
to  preaching,  according  to  the  Apostle  :  "It  is  not  reason  that  we 
should  leave  the  Word  of  God,  and  serve  tables."  f  With  much 
greater  cause,  then,  may  manual  labour  be  put  on  one  side  for  the 
sake  of  so  holy  and  useful  an  occupation.  Secondl}'',  this  manual 
labour  is  either  of  counsel  or  of  precept.  If  only  of  counsel, 
nobody,  strictly  speaking,  is  obliged  to  it;  unless  a  man  be  bound 
to  it  by  virtue  of  his  profession.  Those  religious  are  not  bound 
to  it  in  whose  rule  it  is  not  prescribed.  If  it  be  of  precept,  then, 
seculars  are  bound  to  it  as  much  as  religious  are ;  for  precepts  are 
binding  on  all.  In  fact,  when  S.  Paul  said :  "  If  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  let  him  eat,"  J  the  distinction  between  religious 
and  seculars  had  not  been  introduced.§ 

William  of  S.  Amour  plausibly  makes  use  of  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  of  the  example  of  the  Apostle  himself,  to  prove 
his  point.  S.  Thomas  replies  that  S.  Paul  teaches  that  manual 
labour  is  necessary  in  three  cases :  when  its  omission  would  lead 
to  dishonesty,  or  to  covetousness,  or  to  restlessness  and  curiosity. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  those  to  whom  the  office  of  preaching  is 
confided,  can  perform  their  duty,  and  avoid  falling  into  these 
three  vices,  without  having  to  engage  in  manual  labour.  It  is 
true  that  S.  Paul  sometimes  worked  himself,  though  he  was  con- 
tinually occupied  in  preaching.  But  the  Apostles  preached  by 
inspiration,  whilst  in  these  days,  preachers,  both  religious  and 
secular,  are  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  by  constant  study.  S. 
Thomas  remarks,  moreover,  that  S.  Paul  looked  upon  his  manual 
labour  as  a  work  of  supererogation ;  and  explains,  in  accordance 

poralis  quidem  exercitatio  ad  modicu/m  utilis  est ;  pietas  autem  ad  omnia  valet.  Sed  opera  pietatis  sunt 
iiiteruiittenda,  ut  Tacetnr  predicatioui.  Actuum  VI.,  2:  Non  est  mqnij/m  nos  derelinqwere  verbwn 
Dei,  et  ministrare  mensis  :  LiiCiB  IX.,  60.  Sine  ut  mortvi  sepeliant  nwrttios  suos ;  tu  auteni  vade,  et  an- 
nuntia  regnum  Dei :  Glosaa,  '  Doruiuus  docet  bona  miuoia  pro  utilitate  niajorum  esse  prseterniit- 
teuda.  JIiijus  est  enim  aninias  inortuorum  pifcdicaiido  suscltare  quam  corpus  niortui  terra 
abscoudere.'  Erjjo  et  illi  qui  licite  prajdicare  po.ssunt  qualitereuiuque,  debeut  laboreiii  mauuum 
proi>ter  prcedicatiouem  luterniittere."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I..  Cap.  V.,p.  26.) 

*  1  Tim.,  IV.,  8.  t  '^cts  IV.,  2.  t  2  Thes.,  III.,  10. 

§  "  Item.  Hoc  exemplo  probari  potest.  Beatus  enim  Benedictus,  ut  Gregorius  in  II.  Dialo- 
gorum  narrat,  tribus  aunis  iu  specu  mausit  uianibus  non  laborans,  ut  ex  hoc  victum  qurereret, 
quia  longe  »  couversatione  houiiuimi  positus  erat,  soli  Roiuauo  monacho  coguitus,  qui  ei  vic- 
tum miuistrabat.  Quis  tamen  audeat  dicere  euni  tunc  in  statu  salutis  uoii  t'uisse,  cum  Domi- 
jius  euin  servum  smini  iiomiuaverit  cuidam  sacerdoti  diceus:  Servus  meus  ilh)  in  loco  fame  mori- 
tnr  ?  Multa  etiam  alia  exeinpla  sauctorura  patent  in  Dialogo,  et  iu  vitis  Patrura,  qui  sine  labore 
nianuuni  istam  vitam  trausigebaiit." 

"  Item.  Laborare  mauibus  aut  est  praaceptum,  aiit  consilium.  Si  consilium  est,  nullus 
tenetur  ad  laborauduni  mauibus,  nisi  qui  ad  boo  voto  se  astrinxit.  Ergo  religiosi  qui  ex  regula 
sua  non  liabeut  quod  debeant  mauibus  laborare,  ad  laborera  niauunm  non  teneutur.  Si  autem 
est  in  praicepto,  cum  ad  prsecepta  divina,  et  apostolica  ajqualiter  teneantur  religiosi,  et  s!bcu- 
lares,  non  niagis  ad  laborem  manuum  teneutur  religiosi  quam  sseculares.  Ergo  si  licebat  alicni 
sine  labnrc  manuum  vivere  quando  iu  sajculo  erat,  idem  licebit  quandoiu  religione  aliqiia  erit." 
(Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  V.,p.  W.) 
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with  the  Apostle,  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  through  motives  of 
prudence  and  of  charity.  These  reasons  will  be  found  stated  at 
length  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinth- 
ians.* Finally,  the  Saint  adds,  that  when  the  Apostle  was  at 
Athens,  or  elsewhere,  where  he  could  preach  the  Word  every  day, 
then  he  did  not  engage  in  manual  labour,  because  he  did  not  wish 
to  interrupt  his  preaching ;  f  in  this  case,  he  allowed  the  faithful 
to  support  him  by  their  charity,  for  "  so  also  the  Lord  ordained 
that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  by  the  Gospel."  J 

William  of  S.  Amour  also  maintained  that  no  man  can  lawfully 
renounce  everything  he  has,  without  providing  in  some  Avay  for 
his  subsistence;  that  is,  either  by  entering  a  convent  which 
possesses  an  income,  or  by  undertaking  to  work.  To  do  other- 
wise, he  said,  would  be  to  tempt  God.  S.  Thomas  refutes  this 
error,  by  the  teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  by  the  example  of  His 
disciples.  He  shows  that  such  a  proposition  cannot  be  defended, 
without  condemning  a  great  many  of  the  Saints,  and  without 
falling  into  the  errors  of  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius,  who  con- 
demned the  practice  of  the  Evangelical  counsels,  and  particularly 
the  observances  of  monastic  life.§  He  shows  the  difierence 
between  voluntary  poverty  and  mendicancy.  The  latter  is  a  dis- 
grace, and  naturally  breeds  flatterers,  and  encourages  base  ser- 
vility ;  the  former  is  honourable  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  does  not  expose  its  true  votaries  to  kindred  perils.  Those 
who  beg,  through  an  overweening  desire  of  enriching  themselves, 
and  that  they  may  lead  an  idle  life,  are  justly  condemned  by  the 
law,  and  can  be  of  no  service  to  the  commonwealth.  They  are 
doubly  guilty  before  God,  for  they  give  themselves  up  to  criminal 
sloth,  and  bring  suspicion  on  those  wlio  are  really  in  want.     It  is 

*  Verses  n,  12,  13,  15. 

t  "  Ad.  5.  Ad  id  quod  qnlnto  objicitur,  dlcendnm,  quod  hoc  quod  Apostoli  manibus  laborave- 
runt,  quandoque  quidem  fiiit  uecessitatis,  quandoque  suiiererosatioiiis.  Necessitatis  quideiu 
fuit  quando  ab  aliis  victuiu  iuveuire  uou  poteiaut,  ut  patef.  1  Covinth.,  IV.,  pur  Glossaiii  priiis 
liiductam.  Quod  etiani  siipererogatiouis  fueiit,  patet  per  Id  quod  liabetur  1  Corinth.,  IX.  Hac 
tamen  supererogatione  tribus  de  causis  Apostohis  utebatiir.  Quandoque  quidem  ut  occasionem 
aufevret  pseudoapostolis  pnEdicandi,  qui  propter  sola  teuipoi-alia  Tjra^dicabaut.  Quandoque 
propter  avaritiam  eorum  quibus  prcedicabat,  ne  gravati,  si  Apostolo  seiuinanti  spiritnalia  provl- 
dereut  teniporalia,  a  fide  diseedereut.  Tertio  ad  daudum  exemplum  otiosis  operaudi.  Nee 
tanien  Apostolus  laborabat  in  illis  loeis  in  quibiis  quotidie  priedicaudi  facultatem  babebat,  sicut 
Atheuia,  ut  Augustinus  dicit  in  Lib.  de  Opere  Mouach.  Et  ideo  nou  est  de  necessitate  salutis 
quod  religiosi  in  hoc.  Apostolum  iraitentur,  cum  nou  teneautur  ad  omues  supererogationis. 
Uude  nec'alii  Apostoli  manibus  laborabaut,  nisi  forte  quando  non  inveuiebant  qui  eis  daret:  in 
quo  casu  tenetur  quilibet  manibus  laborare."     (Tom.  XV.,  Ojntsc.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  p.  27.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  14.) 

§  "  Sciendum  ergo  est,  hiereticum  queradam  fuisse  Romte  antiquis  temporibus,  Joviuianum 
nomine,  qui  in  huuc  errorem  lapsus  est  ut  diceret,  oniniiuu  baptizatorum  qui  sunm  baptisma 
servaverunt,  unam  in  regno  cselorum  esse  reniuueratiouem,  ut  Hieronymus  uarrat  in  Lib.  quern 
contra  eum  scribit :  ex  quo  iutamtum  procesait  ut  diceret,  virgines,  viduas,  et  maritatas,  qute 
semel  in  Cbristo  sunt  lotie,  si  non  discrepeut  ceteris  operibus,  ejusdammeritie-sse,  et  quod  inter 
abstiuentiam  ciborum,  et  perceptiouem  eorum  cum  gratiarum  actioue  nulla  easet  ditlerentia, 
matrimonium  per  liof.  virginitati  adcequans  :  in  quo  consilium  de  virginitate  servanda  enerva- 
bat,  quod  babetur  a  Domino  Matth.,  XIX.,  11.  Non  omnes  caphmt  verbum  istiid  scilicet  ut  a  nup- 
tiis'abstineatur,  sed  gai  potest  capere  capiat :  et  ab  Apostolo  I.  Coriutli.  VII.,  25.  De  virginibus 
auiem  proereptum  Domini  non  habeo.  consilimm  autem  do.  Unde  positio  ejus  pro hteresi  damuata  est, 
ut  Au"U8tinus  narrat.  Hie  autem  Joviuiaui  error  in  Vigilautio  surrexit,  ut  Hierouymus  dicit 
in  epistola  contra  Vigilautium,  qui  veritatem  fidei  impuguabat,  ut  ibidem  dicitur,  pudicitiam 
odio  babeus,  et  in  coiivivio  sa'cularium  contra ,jej\iiiia  saucjtorum  declamaus,  ut  Hierouymus  ia 
eadem  epistola  dicit."     {Tom.  XV,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VI., p.  SO.) 
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not  so  with  those  who  have  become  poor  by  choice,  in  imitation 
of  the  humility  of  Jesus  Christ;  who  occupy  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  their  state  of  life,  in  the  service  of  their  neighbour,  and 
know  how  to  be  contented  with  the  necessaries  of  life.*  Far 
from  diminishing  the  alms  of  the  poor,  they  greatly  increase 
them,  by  their  counsels  and  their  exhortations.  That  Which  they 
themselves  receive  from  the  people  is  rather  the  fair  price  of  their 
labours  than  any  gratuitous  liberality,  or  alms,  according  to  these 
words  of  S.  Paul :  f  "If  we  have  sown  unto  you  spiritual  things, 
is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  reap  your  carnal  things."  J 

S.  Thomas  proves,  incontrovertibly,  in  the  arguments  which 
follow,  that  religious,  whose  vocation  it  is  to  work  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls,  can  receive  their  support  from  the  charity  of  the 
faithful ;  even  though  in  preparing  themselves  for  carrying  out 
their  obligations,  they  spend  day  and  night  in  reading,  studying, 
and  meditating  on  the  Scriptures,  and  on  religious  subjects.  This 
indeed,  is  their  labour — a  labour,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  far 
more  glorious,  far  more  useful,  and  far  more  necessary,  than  mere 
toiling  with  the  hands.  But  the  Holy  Doctor  has  not  a  word  to 
say  in  favour  of  those  who  do  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  live 
in  criminal  sloth — all  the  more  criminal  in  proportion  as  it  is  the 
more  scandalous,  and  the  more  unworthy  of  their  state. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  work,  S.  Thomas  answers  the  malig- 
nant reproaches  heaped  upon  religious  mendicants,  respecting  the 
poverty  manifested  in  their  persons ;  the  duties  they  sometimes 
undertake  through  motives  of  charity;  and  the  journeys  they 
make  in  discharge  of  their  office  as  preachers  of  the  Word.§     The 

*  Hei-e  S.  Benedict  is  cited  as  an  example : — "  VI.  Quod  autem  paupeves  qui  reliqnervint 
omnia  propter  Cbiistum,  possiut  de  eleemos.vuis  vivere,  proliatur  prime  exemplo  beati  Bene- 
dioti,  de  quo  uarrat  beatus  Gregorius  iu  2  Lib.  Dialog,  quod  tribus  annis  in  specu  maneiis,  de  liis 
quLB  a  Romano  mouacho  manistrabautur,  refectns  est,  postquam  domuiu  parentis  veliquerat;  et 
tamen  validus  corpore  existeus  uou  legitur  de  labore  mauuum  victuin  qusesivisse."  {Tom.  XV., 
Opvsc.  I.,  Cap.  VII. ,  p.  39. )     Agaiu  :— 

"Item.  Vacare  couteraplationi  divin<T3  laudabilius  est  quam  vacare  studio  Philosophite. 
Sed  aliqui  sine  peccato  ut  studio  Philisopliise  vacent,  de  eleemosynis  vivuut  ad  tempus.  Ergo 
et  aliqui,  ut  coutemplatioui  vacent.  ad  tempus  possuut  prietermisso  labore  mauuum  de  eleemo- 
synis Wvere.  Sed  coutemplatioui  diviuie  vacare  in  omui  tempore  est  laudabiliiis  quam  certum 
tempus  ad  lioc  prtefigere.  Ergo  aliqui  possuut,  ut  coutemplatioui  vacent,  toto  tempore  vitaa 
suae,  prajtermisso  labore,  de  eleemosynis  vivere."     (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  40.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  11. 

t"Item.  Apostolus  probat  quod  poterant  Apostoli  temporalia  accipere  ab  eis  quibus  prse- 
dicabaut,  quia  eis  spiritualia  seminabant :  quia  qui  dat  magna,  nonestmirum,  siaccij^iatparva  : 
nude  dicit  in  eodem  cap.  (vars.  11.)  Si  nos  vobis  spiritualia  seminavimus,  magnv/m  est,  sinoscarnalia 
vestra  metamus  I  Sed  eadem  spiritualia  qure  proedicaut  prjelati,  prasdicant  alii  ex  eorum  auctori- 
tate.  Ergo  etiam  ipsi  possuut  ab  liis  quibus  prtedicaut,  corualia  accipere,  uude  vivaut."  (Tom. 
XV..  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  p.  40.) 

"  Dicit  Apostolus  :  Domitiiis ordinavit  his  qui  Evangelium  annimtiant  de  Evangelio  vivere:  Glossa : 
'  Hoc  ratiouabiliter  fecit,  ut  expeditiores  sint  ad  prjedicandum  verbum  Dei.'  Sed  omnes  qui  ad 
prsedicandum  deputantur,  oportet  esse  expedites  ad  praedicandum,  sive  siut  prtelati,  sive  auc- 
toritate  prajlatoruni  priediceut.  Ergo  ad  eos  etiam  qui  uou  sunt  prajlati,  ordiuatio  Domini  se 
extendit,  ut  de  Evangelio  vivant:  quod  etiam  patet  ex  ipsis  verbis  Apostoli.  Non  enim  dicit, 
qui  liabent  ordiuariam  auctoritatem,  sed  simpliciter  qui  aiinuntiant."  {Tom.  XV.,  Ojiusc.  I.,  Cap. 
VIL,  p.  40.) 

§  "  Ita  et  prredicti  malignantes  iu  lege  Dei,  quam  religiosi  custodiunt,  occasionem  detrac- 
tionis  inveniunt,  eos  in  coutemptum  iuduceutes." 

"  Primo  ex  ipso  babitu  liumilitatis,  queni  deserunt." 

"  Secundo  ex  officio  caritatis  <iuod  proximis  impendunt,  duui  aliis  serviiint  juxta  posse  alio- 
rura  negotia  caritative  pertractaudo." 

"  Tcrtio  ex  hoc  quod  uou  babeutes  hie  maueutum  civitatem,  de  loco  ad  locum  discurruut  ad 
fructificaudum  iu  populo  Dei." 
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friars  are  slandered,  moreover,  on  account  of  actions  which  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  but  which  are  turned  against  them  in  a 
bad  sense :  such  as  resisting  their  opponents ;  being  found  in  the 
courts  of  kings ;  rejoicing  in  the  great  things  which  God  has  done 
for  them,  and  such  like.  They  are  defamed  in  all  manner  of 
ways,  by  exaggerating  their  weaknesses,  by  making  much  of  the 
faults  of  an  individual,  and  then,  either  by  straightway  ascribing 
his  shortcomings  to  the  whole  body  of  Avhich  "he  is  a  member; 
or  by  violently  reproaching  the  brethren  for  sins  they  have  never 
committed.  Suspicion  is  cast  upon  all  their  actions — or,  to  use 
a  well-known  phrase,  "  the  wells  are  poisoned."  "Whether  they 
pray  or  fast,  or  renounce  themselves,  or  perform  other  actions 
which  are  manifestly  praiseworthy,  it  matters  not.  They  are 
made  out  to  be  oily  hypocrites,  and  sleek  impostors,  and  unworthy 
of  any  trust.*  Just  as  the  pagans  formerly,  according  to  S. 
Augustine,  held  the  Christians  responsible  for  all  the  calamities 
that  fell  upon  the  empire ;  so,  William  of  S.  Amour,  whose  object 
was  to  destroy  the  Eeligious  Orders  totally,  did  not  scruple  to 
attribute  to  their  agency  all  the  misfortunes  which  occurred  both 
in  Church  and  in  State.  He  did  more  than  this :  he  put  down 
to  them,  in  advance,  all  the  fearful  horrors  which  were  to  happen 
in  the  last  days ;  and  did  his  best  to  excite  the  fierce  passions  of 
the  people  against  them,  by  declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that 
those  days  were  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  members  of  the 
Eeligious  Orders  were  the  envoys  and  precursors  of  Antichrist. 
And,  whilst  penning  all  these  libels,  William  of  S.  Amour  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  was  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  out  of  a  burning  zeal  for  religion.  The  king  and  the 
Pope  did  not  agree  with  him  in  this  persuasion.f 

"  Quarto  de  hoc  qnod  studio  vacant." 

"  Quinto  de  hoc  qnod  veibniu  Dei  ordinate,  et  gratiose  proponunt.  Ad  hoc  e-tiam  refertur, 
qnod  in  eis  panpertatem,  et  niendicitatem,  et  doctiinani  conteuiunnt,  et  frnctum  aniniai-iim, 
quern  in  populo  facinnt  ex  licentia  prielatorum,  de  quibus  supra  tractatum  est."  (Tom.  XT., 
Opusc.  1.,  Cap.  nil.,  p.  49.) 

*  "  Item.  Hvpocrisis  videtur  esse  maximum  peccatorum  :  Unde  Dominus  in  Evangelio  conr 
tra  hvpocritas  pins  inveliitur  quam  contra  alios  peccatoies :  et  Gresorius  in  Pastor :  Nemo  am- 
pliusin  Ecclesia  nocet  qiuim  qui  perverse  agens  nomen,  vel  urdinem  sanelitatis  Imbet.  Sed  sub  Tilitate 
vestium  lalet  h.^'pocrisis;  pretiositas  autem  vestium  ad  delicias  carnis  pertinet,  vel  etiam  ali- 
quein  motura  sViperbise  occasionaliter  inducit.  Ergo  vitiiperabilius  est  excedere  in  vilitate  ves- 
tium quam  in  pretiositate." 

8.  "Item.  In  Domino  Jesu  Christo  orauis  religiouis,  et  aauctitatis  perfectio  fuit.  Sed  ipse 
portavit  vesteni  pvctiosara,  scilicet  tunicam  inconsntilem,  quie  desuper  erat  contexta  per  to- 
tnni,  ut  dicitur  Joan  IX.,  in  quo  videtur  quod  erat  facta  tali  opere,  sicut  panni  consunntur  acu 
cum  auvo  et  serico:  et  quod  pretiosa  esset,  patet  ex  eo  qnod  milites  enm  dividere  uolueruut, 
sed  sortem  super  earn  miserunt.  Ergo  hoc  ad  religionem  nou  pertinet  quod  aliquls  vilibus  ves- 
tibus  induatnr."     {Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  I.,  Cap.   VIII.,  p.  49.) 

t  "  Sic  iffitur  divina  auxiliante  gratia  malignorum  detractionibns  repressis,  evidenter  appa- 
ret  quod  nihil  damnatiouis  est  his  qui  sunt  in  Christo  Jesu,  qui  non  secundum  carnem  ambu- 
lant, sed  crucem  Domini  bajulantes,  operibus  spiritualibus  iusistuut,  carnalia  desideria  coutem- 
nentes.  Pateret  quidem  locus  multa  replicandi  contra  prsedictos  detractores;  sed  eos  divino 
judicio  reaervamus;  cum  eorura  nequitia  possit  esse  omnibns  manifesta  ex  his  quae  ex  corde 
suo  nequissime  protulerunt,  secundum  senteutiam  Domini  dicentis,  Matth.  XII.,  '34.  Qwnruido 
potesiis  bona  loqui,  civm  satis  viali  ?  Ex  abundantia  enim  cordis  os  loquitur.  6'i  quis  ergo  emundaveril 
se  ab  istis,  ut  habetur  2  Timoth.,  II.,  21,  eorum  scilicet  iniquitati  uou  consentiena,  erit  vas  in  hono- 
rem  sanctificatwm,  et  utile  Domino,  ad  omiie  opus  bonum  paratum.  Qui  vero  eis  consentiunt,  CiBcl 
cajcos  sequentes,  simul  cum  eis  in  foveam  cadent:  a  qua  ut  liberemus,  hsec  dicta  snfiBciant,  Do- 
mino adjuvante,  cui  sit  lionor,  et  gratiarnm  actio  in  siecula  sseculorum.  Ameu."  (Epilogue,  et 
totius  opertstiDnclusiOjp.  74,  75.) 
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In  reading  the  "  Contra  Impugnantes,"  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  completeness  with  which  the  Holy  Doctor  answered 
all  the  accusations — or  rather  calumnies  and  slanders,  of  his  adver- 
sary. He  not  only  reduced  him  to  powder  in  his  main  reply,  but 
he  pursued  him  into  all  details  and  through  all  minuticB,  and 
does  not  let  one  argument  escape  thorough  refutation,  and  com- 
plete exposition.  The  knowledge  of  Scripture  here  manifested  is 
very  remarkable.  Students,  in  those  days,  were  without  the 
facilities  which  are  possessed  in  these.  S.  Thomas  could  not  refer 
to  carefully  composed  concordances,  and  dictionaries.  Still,  he  is 
never  at  a  loss.  Then,  his  ingenuity  of  proof;  his  clear,  deep 
incision  of  argument;  his  well-measured  phrase;  his  calm  un- 
ruffled advance ;  the  grand  balance  of  his  mind,  which  reigns 
throughout,  speak  of  two  things:  they  say  that  he  is  a  Doctor, 
and  they  say  that  he  is  a  Saint.  Solidity,  force,  modesty,  unim- 
passioned  power,  brilliancy,  and  depth,  are  manifested  here.  He 
never  says  too  much  ;  and  yet,  has  the  constant  art  of  never  say- 
ing too  little.  It  would  repay  any  student  who  has  a  love  for 
logic,  for  truth,  and  for  elevated  thought,  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  entire  treatise. 

The  " Epilogue "  runs  as  follows:  "Having  thus,  by  the  help 
of  Divine  Grace,  answered  the  evil  speaking  of  our  enemies,  it 
becomes  evident  that  there  is  no  damnation  for  those  who  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  do  not  live  according  to  the  flesh ;  but,  who, 
carrying  the  Cross  of  the  Lord,  persevere  in  spiritual  works,  con- 
temning carnal  devices.  We  could  retort,  at  length,  upon  our 
detractors,  the  accusations  which  they  advance  against  us;  but 
we  leave  them  to  the  Divine  judgment,  since  their  iniquity  is 
patent  to  every  one,  from  those  things  which  they  have  poured 
forth  from  their  wicked  hearts;  according  to  the  Word  of  the 
Lord,  which  says :  '  How  can  you  speak  good  things,  whereas  you 
are  evil  ?  For  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.'  *  '  If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse  himself  from 
these,'  that  is,  by  not  consenting  to  their  iniquity,  '  he  shall  be  a 
vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord,  prepared 
unto  every  good  work.'  f  Those,  therefore,  who  consent  to  them, 
like  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  will  fall  together  with  them  into 
the  pit.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  liberate  us  from  this 
calamity,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord,  to  Whom  be  honour  and 
thanksgiving  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 

From  the  extracts  which  have  been  given  in  the  notes  of  this 
chapter,  and  from  the  examples  of  the  Angelical's  method  in  the 

*  Matt,  XII.,  34.  |-  t  2  Timoth.,  11.,  21. 
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text,  it  is  veiy  evident  how  inveterate  was  the  hatred  of  the 
principles  of  religious  life  in  the  hearts  of  a  large  section  of  the 
secular  element  in  the  Paris  University.  The  whole  religious 
"position  "  seems  to  have  been  profoundly  studied  by  the  enemy. 
Every  principle  of  action  which  spoke  of  religious  life;  every 
practice  which  seemed  conducive  to  its  advancement ;  the  very 
corner-stones  on  which  the  whole  fabric  rested  ;  in  fact  the  theory 
and  action  of  the  high  service  of  God,  were  artfully  and  perse- 
verantly  assailed.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  foe,  in  such 
warfare  as  this,  consists  in  his  possessing  on  his  side  the  strong 
passions  of  hiiman  nature.  Even  the  perfection  of  the  system 
Avhich  is  attacked,  offers  an  opening  to  deceitful  men.  In  the 
lofty  theory  of  religious  life,  it  stands  to  reason  that  men's  pro- 
fessions, without  being  insincere,  are  oftentimes  more  perfect  than 
their  practice.  So  that,  at  once,  the  malicious  can  exclaim  that, 
when  a  man  professes  one  thing,  and  does  another,  he  must  be 
acting  the  part  of  a  hypocrite ;  never  remembering  that  the  very 
same  accusation  which  they  throw  against  the  friar  or  the  monk, 
may,  perhaps  in  a  greater  degree,  recoil  upon  themselves.  In  the 
attack  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  not  only  dishonesty  was  freely 
imputed  to  the  Mendicants,  but  the  very  action  of  the  monastic 
principle  was  struck  at  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  arouse,  as  much 
as  possible,  popular  prejudice  against  anything  the  friars  might 
do,  however  pure  and  holy.  Intellect,  and  its  various  weapons — 
reasoning,  satire,  ridicule,  appeals  to  popular  passion,  imputation 
of  vile  motives,  in  point  of  fact,  every  instrument  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear — was  unscrupulously,  nay,  recklessly  made 
use  of,  in  order  to  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  in  the  Paris  schools.  When  men  of  keen  mind, 
and  considerable  influence,  practice  thus  upon  the  principles  of 
supernatural  religion,  the  danger  quickly  grows  into  a  terrible 
peril.  The  only  successful  method  of  meeting  such  an  onslaught 
is  by  advancing  boldly  against  the  enemy,  and  by  confronting 
him  with  the  bright  powerful  arms  of  reason  and  revelation. 
Satire  and  ridicule  are  here  unworthy  of  a  great  cause.  Charity 
and  patience,  kindly  feeling  for  others,  and  a  desire  for  their  real 
happiness,  shrivel  the  life  out  of  scorn  or  sarcasm.  Men  may  not 
acknowledge  it  in  the  heat  of  contest,  but  in  the  long  run,  real 
wisdom — that  is,  enduring  strength — rests  with  the  calm,  repeated 
utterances  of  unimpassioned  truth.  Grasp  the  wisdom  of  God; 
learn  how  to  unfold  it  skilfully  before  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  and 
how  to  enforce  it  with  powerful  logic,  yet,  with  a  loving  sweet- 
ness; manifest  its  greatness,  its  sublimity,  its  beauty;  show  how 
it  governs  man,  whilst  it  makes  him  free ;  and  how  it  alone  has 
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the  power  to  illuminate  the  intelligence  and  lift  up  the  heart,  and 
to  remodel  the  creature  on  the  image  of  his  God ;  and  as  surely 
as  the  snow  melts  in  the  sun,  so  surely,  in  God's  own  good  time, 
will  truth  be  justified,  and  will  error,  with  all  its  blatant  obtru- 
siveness,  and  with  all  its  deep-set  artfulness,  be  overthrown.  Man, 
after  all,  comes  back  to  truth,  though  he  may,  for  the  time,  wander 
from  it.  However  great  may  have  been,  and  still  yet  may  be,  the 
enemies  of  the  monastic  principle,  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
force  on  the  side  of  right,  to  maintain  it  against  the  world.  It 
may  have  to  suffer,  and  to  struggle ;  it  may  be  trodden  under 
foot  for  a  time ;  but  it  will  ever  rise ;  it  will  never  die :  for  it 
contains  its  imperishable  principle  of  life  within  itself. 

Now,  it  was  the  Angelical  who  had  the  gift,  thoroughly,  to 
understand  the  power  of  monasticism.  He  not  merely  compre- 
hended the  theory  of  its  advance,  but  he  had,  in  the  practice  of 
his  own  life,  a  personal  experience  of  its  workings  on  the  soul. 
Had  he  simply  possessed  a  giant  intellect,  he  would  never  have 
saved  the  Religious  Orders.  He  had  another  power  within  him — 
he  had  a  giant  heart.  He  saw  clearly  that  love,  purity,  reverence, 
adoration,  represented  a  kind  of  spiritual  life,  Avhich  was  most 
elevating  and  refining ;  and  which  could  not,  without  great  detri- 
ment to  human  happiness  and  progress,  be  dispensed  with.  He 
saw  the  intimate  relationship  between  a  high  system  of  moral 
perfection,  and  an  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  truths  of  faith. 
He  perceived  that,  when  the  heart  gets  wrong,  the  intellect  is 
almost  sure  to  follow  it — that  there  is  a  mysterious  sympathy,  and 
link,  between  the  two;  and  that  the  taint  contracted  by  the  one, 
acts,  at  once,  infallibly  upon  the  other.  When  the  centre,  out  of 
Avhich  the  intelligence  springs,  is,  as  it  were,  healthy;  when 
morality  is  sound ;  then,  faith  and  reason  stand  in  little  danger. 
Only  let  that  basis  be  an  insecure  one,  and  the  superstructure  will 
with  a  moderate  shock,  tumble  to  the  ground.  Only  destroy  the 
science  of  the  saints — the  organized  methods  of  perfection — and 
the  mighty  fortresses,  which  defend  the  country  against  attack, 
are  dismantled  and  destroyed:  and  then,  license,  infidelity,  audits 
accompanying  moral  degradation,  are  certain  to  invade  and  occu- 
py the  land.  Strike  down  the  models  of  perfection — the  types  of 
heroism — and  perfection  and  heroism  soon  decay.  All  this  must 
have  been  vividly  appreciated  by  the  great  Angelical.  It  appears 
in  his  way  of  treating  William  of  S.  Amour.  He  earnestly  sets 
himself  to  an  anxious  and  delicate  task,  and  he  acquits  himself 
like  a  man  who  had  no  fear  of  meeting  difficulties,  and  was  never 
content  till  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  and  overcome  them. 
Point  by  point  he  meets  the  assailants  of  religion,  and  point  by 
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poiufc,  gently,  without  bitterness,  yet  crushingly,  he  oversets  them. 
His  treatise  is  not  only  a  masterly  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
religious  life,  but  a  pattern  method  of  reply  to  the  artful  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  a  spiteful  and  a  powerful  antagonist. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider,  still  more  fully,  the  monastic 
theory,  as  explained  by  the  Angelical;  for  he  did  not  content 
himself  with  writing  one  treatise  in  reference  to  religious  men, 
nor  with  simply  defending  the  practices  of  their  lives;  he  also 
expanded,  into  a  luminous  and  scientific  form,  those  fundamental 
principles,  so  marvellously  fruitful  in  their  consequences,  on  which 
the  whole  structure  of  perfection  rests.  How  any  man,  except 
one  who  is  utterly  depraved,  after  reading  S.  Thomas's  teaching 
on  religious  life,  can  oppose  the  monastic  principle,  is  an  enigma 
which  can  not  be  solved — at  least,  by  the  ordinary  light  of  human 
reason. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

MONASTIC     PRINCIPLES    EXALTED. 


It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  labours  of  S.  Thomas  at 
this  period,  to  omit  very  briefly  to  touch  on  his  work :  "  Against 
those  who  Hinder  Men  from  Entei'ing  Keligion  ;"  and  his  tract: 
"  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life."  Besides,  these  writings, 
unlike  his  other  ones,  are  also  an  apology  for  the  state  which  he 
embraced  himself,  and  persevered  in,  in  spite  of  the  warm  oppo- 
sition of  his  nearest  relatives.* 

The  first-named  treatise  commences  with  a  very  beautiful  intro- 
duction, showing  how  our  Lord's  whole  life  teaches  man  to 
abstract  himself  from  earthly  things,  and  to  fix  himself  on  those 
which  are  of  heaven.f  This  one  aim,  the  devil  incessantly  labours 
to  defeat.  Jovinian  and  Vigilantius  did  their  best  to  upset  the 
monastic  principle,  but  they  were  both  confuted  by  S.  Jerome, 
who  slew  the  unclean  animal  of  heresy.  But  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  beast  has  come  to  life  again  ;  and  a  new  following  of  Vigilan- 
tius has  arisen,  which  would  cunningly  withdraw  men  from  their 
desire  of  dedicating  themselves  to  God.  First,  these  men  declare 
that  nobody  ought  to  enter  religion  and  practise  the  counsels  of 
perfection,  who  has  not  been  previously  exercised  in  the  precepts.^ 

*  These  are  the  respective  titles  of  the  Opuscula  in  question: — "  Contra  Pesti/a-am  Doctri- 
nam  Retrahentium  Hmnines  a  Beliffionis  Tngressii."  (Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  p  103-J25) :  then,  "  i)e 
PerfectioHe  Vitce  Spiritualis."     (Turn.  XV.,  Opusc.  IT., p.  76-102.) 

t  "  Christianse  religioiiis  piopositum  in  hoc  piajcipue  videtui-  consistere,  ut  a  terrenis  ho- 
miues  abstiahat,  et  spiritualibus  faciat  esse  intentos.  Hinc  est  quod  aiictov  fidei,  et  cousuni- 
mator  Jesus  in  liunc  niunduiu  veuieiis  snecularium  rerum  conteuiptuin  et  facto,  et  verbo  suis 
fldelibus  demoustravit.  Facto  siquidem,  quia,  sicut  dicit  Augustinus  in  Lib.  de  Catechizandis 
Rudibus  :  '  Omuia  bona  terreua  coiiteuipsit  iionio  factus  Domiuus  Jesus,  ut  coutenmenda  inons- 
traiet;  et  omnia  terrena  mala  snstiiiuit,  Quaj  sustinenda  prsecipiebat,  ut  ueque  in  illis  quoeieie- 
tur  felicitas,  ueque  in  istis  iufelicitas  tlnieretur.  .  .  .  Insuirexerunt  ut  olim  .  .  .  Jovl- 
nianus  Rotuai,  Vigilantius  in  Gallia,  qua;  antea  erroruni  monstris  cavuerat :  quorum  primus 
virginitati  matrimonium,  secuudus  paupertati  divituui  statum  proesumpserunt  sequare  mauifes- 
ta  pertidia  ;  evangelica,  et  apostolica  cousilia,  quantum  in  ipsis  est,  reddentes  mania.  Si  enim 
divitiie  paupertati,  virginitati  matrimonium  coniparaiitur  ex  *quo,  frustra  vel  Dominus  de 
paupertate  servanda,  vel  ejus  Apostolus  de  virginitate  custodieuda  dedit  consilium.  Unde 
insignis  doctor  Hieionymus  utriunque  eorum  efflcaciter  cout'utavit.  Sed,  sicut  in  Apocal.ypsi 
legitur,  unura  de  capitibus  bestise,  quod  (luasi  occisum  fuerat,  a  plaga  suae  mortis  cnratur." 
(Contra  Pesti/eram  Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines  a  Ueligionis  Ingressn,  Tom.  XV,,  Opusc.  III., 
Cap.  I.,  p.  103.) 

t  "  lusurgunt  enim  iterato  in  Gallia  novi  Vigilantii,  a  consiliorum  observantia  multiplici- 
ter,  et  astute  homines  retraheutes.  Primo  namque  proponuut,  nuUos  consiliorum  observan- 
tiam  per  religiouis  introitum  debere  assumere,  nisi  prius  in  mandatorum  observantia  exercita- 
tos:  per  quorum  dictum  et  pueris,  et  peccatoribus,  et  noviter  couveisis  ad  tidem,  arripiendue 
perfectiouis  via  pracluditur.  Addunt  insupur,  quod  consiliorum  viam  uuHus  debeat  assumere, 
nisi  prius  multorum  cousilio  requisito.  Per  quod  quantum  impedimeutum  assnmeudffi  perfec- 
tioni  paretur  homruibns,  uuUus  saiuu  mentis  ignorat,  duiii  carualium  Iiominum  cousilia,  quoruin 
major  est  uumerus,  facllius  a  spiritualibus  homines  retrahuut  quam  iuducaut.    Couautur  insu- 
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Thus,  boys,  and  recent  converts,  are  excluded  from  monastic  life. 
They  add,  moreover,  that  no  one  ought  to  become  a  monk,  Avith- 
out  having  first  taken  the  advice  of  many  persons  on  the 
point.  They  maintain,  finally,  that  men  ought  not  to  bind  them- 
selves by  vow  to  a  Religious  Order;  and  that  every  religious  body 
should  be  obliged  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  its  members  by  a 
common  fund.  To  these  allegations,  the  Saint  answers,  and  says, 
that  those  who  have  not  practised  the  precepts  may  be  considered 
under  three  classes,  viz.:  boys,  recent  converts,  and  sinners.*  He 
dedicates  one  chapter  to  prove  that  his  adversary's  argument  is 
worthless,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  boys ;  for  both  the  Church 
and  the  Scriptures  sanction  the  setting  aside  of  children  for  the 
service  of  Almighty  Grod.  The  example  of  the  saints  demonstrates 
the  same.  Such  a  custom  can  be  traced  from  the  time  of  the 
Apostles:  S.  Denis  refers  to  it;  S.  Placid,  and  S.  Maurus,  and  S. 
Benedict  himself  exemplify  the  practice ;  S.  Chrysostom,  Origen, 
Venerable  Bede,  and  S.  Anselm  give  it  their  support;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  general  action  of  man,  in  other  relations  of  life,  tends 
to  the  same  conclusion — for  instance,  laics  begin  their  different 
careers  as  boys,  and  not  after  they  hate  grown  into  men. 

The  Saint  shows,  in  another  chapter,  that  recent  converts  can- 
not be  excluded  from  religion.  It  is  absurd,  he  says  to  assert 
that  recent  converts  are  obliged  to  practise  themselves  in  the  pre- 
cepts, before  they  may  attempt  to  keep  any  of  the  counsels.  For 
Christ,  Who  was  the  most  perfect  exponent  of  the  counsels  of  the 
Gospel,  and  Who  transcended  all  men  in  the  observances  of  religi- 
ous life,  straightway  joined  the  Apostles  to  Himself;  while  S. 
Paul,  immediately,  without  delay,  embraced  the  way  of  Evangelical 
perfection — and  such  has  been  the  general  custom  in  the  Church.f 

per  impedire  obligatione.m  honiiiiiim  ad  religionis  ingressum,  per  quam  firmatiir  animus  ad 
perfectionie  viain  assiinieiidam.  Ueinum  paiipertatis  perfectioui  derogare  multipliciter  uon 
verentur."  (Contra  Pestiftram  Doctrinam  JRetrahentium  Homines  a  Beltgionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  in.,  Cap.  I., p.  103.) 

*  "Etquia  pr»seus  qusestio  ad  mores  pertinet;  in  quibus  prtecipne  considerandum  est, 
utruni  quod  dicitur,  operibus  eougruat:  osteudamus  primo,  hoc  quod  asserere  nituutur,  a 
rectis  operibus  discordare." 

"  Sunt  auteia  tria  geuera  liominum,  qui  proeceptorum  exei-citatiouem  non  liabent.  Primo 
quidem  pueri,  qui  propter  defectum  temporis  luaudatoruui  exercitiuni  iiou  potueruut  habere. 
Secuudo  sunt  iniper  ad  fidem  couversi,  aute  quam  nullum  in  prfoceptorum  observautia  exerci- 
tiuiu  esse  potest,  quia  omne  quod  non  est  ex  flde  peccatum  est,  ut  Apostolus  dicit  ad  Rom.,  XIV.,  23: 
et  sine  fide  impossilnle  est  placere  Deo,  ut  dicitur  ad  Hebr.,  XI.,  6.  Tertio  peccatores,  qui  in  pecca- 
tis  vitam  duxeruut.  In  singulis  autem  pra;missorum  generibus  mauifeste  apparet  talsura  esse 
quod  dicitur."  (Contra  Pesliferam,  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Beliyioiiis  Ingressu,  Tom. 
XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  in.,  p.  105.) 

t  '"  Nunc  videre  oportet,  utrum  hoc  locum  habere  possit  in  his  qui  uuper  ad  fidem  sunt 
couversi:  quibus  si  quis  religionis  habltum  interdicar  tauiquani  in  praiceptis  non  exercitatis, 
primo  aspectu  absurdum  apparet,  cum  coustet  ('hristi  discipulos  statim  iu  sua  conversioue  ad 
tidem,  esse  assumptos  ad  Cliristi  collegium,  in  quo  primum  exemplar  consiliorum  perfectionis 
apparuit,  et  absque  dubio  cu.juscumque  religionis  statum  excessit.  Ipse  quoque  Paulus  inter 
Apostolos  conversioue  uovissimus,  priedicatione  primus,  statim  ad  tidem  couversus,  viam  per- 
lectionis  evangelica;  sumpsit.  .  .  .  Hoc  etiam  ex  ipsius  Christi  exemplo  nobis  osteuditur: 
legitur  enim  Matthjei,  IV.,  post  baptismura  Christi,  quod  tunc  Jesus  ductus  est  in  desertum  a 
Spiritu :  ubi  dicit  Glossa  '  Tunc,  idest  post  baptismnni :  doeeus  baptizatos  de  niuudo  exire,  et  in 
quiete  Deo  vacare.'  Hoe  etiam  ex  multorum  laudabili  eonsuetudine  approbatur,  qui  ab  infide- 
litate  quacumque  ad  fidem  Christi  couversi,  statim  habitum  religionis  assiimuut.  Quis  autem 
erit  tarn  improbus  disputator  qui  audeat  eis  consulere  ut  potius  iu  sijeculo  remaueant,  quam  in 
religioue  perceptam  baptism!  gratiam  studeaut  couservare !    Quia  sauis  mentis  ab  hoc  pro- 
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The  next  chapter  is  written  to  explain  how  sinners,  also, 
because  of  their  being  sinners,  are  not  excluded  from  religious 
life.  The  conversion  of  S.  Matthew  is  given  as  an  example.  These 
are  the  words  of  S.  Luke :  "  Leaving  all  things,  he  rose  up  and 
followed  Him ; "  *  and  S.  Ambrose  says,  on  the  same  words  :  "  He 
who  had  stolen  what  belonged  to  others,  left  what  belonged  to 
himself;"  S.  Gregory  also  takes  the  same  view.  Pope  Stephen 
eives  this  counsel  to  a  man  who  had  been  in  habits  of  sin :  "  Go 
into  a  monastery."  Then,  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
many  saints,  confirms,  by  example  and  by  word,  the  advice  given 
by  the  Holy  Father.  In  the  next  chapter,  the  Angelical  digs  up, 
as  it  were,  and  displays  the  root  from  which  these  errors  spring. 
They  seem  to  proceed  from  this,  viz.,  men  imagine  that  the  pre- 
cepts are  related  to  the  counsels,  as  the  imperfect  is  related  to  the 
perfect ;  and  therefore,  that  a  man,  before  he  sets  about  trying  to 
be  perfect,  must  start  at  the  beginning,  and  commence  with  im- 
perfection. But,  if  this  is  alleged  of  the  precepts,  absolutely,  it  is 
false.  It  is  evident  that  the  principal  precepts  are  those  of  loving 
God,  and  of  loving  our  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  a  Christian 
life  essentially  consists  in  the  observance  of  these  two  laws.  The 
end  of  them  is  charity.  Perfection  consists  in  attaining  the  end. 
Of  the  end,  there  is  no  measure,  for  we  can  never  love  too  much ; 
but  in  the  means  towards  its  attainment,  a  measure  is  to  be 
observed.!  Now,  the  precept  of  the  love  of  God,  which  is  the  last 
end  of  the  Christian  life,  is  narrowed  within  no  bounds :  therefore 
it  cannot  be  said  that  so  much  love  is  included  within  the  precept, 
and  that  a  larger  measure,  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  precept, 
falls  under  the  counsel.  But  each  man  is  commanded  to  love 
God  as  much  as  he  can.  And  this  is  evident  from  the  form  itself 
of  the  precept,  which  says :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  thy  whole  heart."  All  other  precepts  and  counsels  are  sub- 
servient to  this  one,  of  loving  God  and  one's  neighbour.    The  other 


poaito  eum  impediat,  ne  Christum,  qnera  per  sacratnentum  baptismijam  induit,  perfecta  imi- 
tatiDue  iuduere  mereatnr."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines  a  Meligionis  In- 
gressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opv^c.  III.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  106.) 

*  Luke,  v.,  28. 

t  "  Oportet  autem  considerare,  quod  aliter  judicandum  est  de  fine,  et  de  his  quae  sunt  ad 
finein.  lu  liis  euim  quas  sunt  ad  tinem,  pisetigeuda  est  quiedam  niensura  secundum  quod  con- 
gruit  fiui.  Sed  circa  ipsuiu  tiuem  nulla  niensura  adhibetur,  sed  uuusquisque  ipsum  assequitur 
quantum  potest;  sicut  medicus  mediciuam  quideni  niodeiatur  ne  supeiexcedat,  sauitatem 
autem  iuducit  quanto  perfectius  potest.  Sic  igitur  prteceptum  dileetiouis  Dei,  quod  est  ultimus 
finis  cliristianse  vitse,  nuUis  teiiuinis  eoarctatuv,  ut  possit  dici,  quod  tanta  dilectio  Dei  cadat  sub 
pvsecepto,  major  autem  dilectio  limitrs  jiriecepti  excedeus  sab  consilio  cadat ;  sed  unicuique 
prEecipitiir  ut  Deiim  diligat  quantum  potest:  quod  ex  ipsa  fovuia  pvfecepti  apparet  cum  dicitur: 
IHliges  Dmninum  Deum  tuum  ex  toio  corde  tuo.  Uuusquisque  autem  hoc  observat  secundum  suam 
mensuram.  unus  quidem  perfectius,  alius  autem  minus  perfecte.  Ille  autem  totaliter  ab  obser- 
vautia  hujus  prwcepti  deficit  qui  Deum  in  suo  aniore  non  omnibus  praifert.  Qui  vero  ipsum 
prsefert  omnibus,  \it  ultimum  fiuem,  iiuplet  quidem  praiceptum  vel  perfectius,  vel  minus  per- 
fecte, secundum  quod  niagis  vel  minus  detinetur  aliarum  rerum  amore.  Unde  .iugustinus  dicit 
in  Lib.  LXXXIII.,  Qusestionum  ;  Caritatis  venenum  est  spes  adipiscendorum,  aut  retinendorum  tenv- 
poralium  :  quod  est  iutelligendum,  si  sperentur  tamquani  ultimus  finis  :  nutnmentum  ejus  est  im- 
minutio  cupiditatis  :  perfectio,  nulla  capiditan."  ( Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines 
a Beligioais  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opunc.  III.,  Cap.  VI,, p.  107.) 
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precepts  are  related  to  charity,  just  as  food  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  being  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life;  whilst  the 
counsels  are  related  to  it,  just  as  medicine  is  related  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  a  means  of  securing  health,  and  of  strengthening  the 
system. 

Is  a  boy  to  be  told  that  he  must  go  and  live  amongst  women, 
and  in  the  company  of  loose  people,  and  that,  after  having  thus 
exercised  his  chastity,  he  will  preserve  his  virtue  in  religion  ?  As 
if  it  were  easier  to  be  chaste  in  the  world  than  in  the  cloister! 
The  same  argument  holds  good  regarding  other  virtues  and  vices.* 

The  next  chapter  gives  solutions  to  objections.  They  are  about 
twelve  in  number,  all  cunningly  devised,  and  varying  in  their 
subtle  ingenuity;  but  they  are  fully  answered  and  followed  up,  in 
every  detail,  by  the  incisive  and  unsparing  logic  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools. 

The  eighth  chapter  gives  the  adversary's  reasons  for  saying, 
that,  before  a  man  enters  religion,  he  should  deliberate  for  a  long 
time,  and  ask  many  persons  for  advice ;  whilst  the  ninth  con- 
demns this  position.  Peter  and  Andrew  immediately  left  their 
nets,  and  followed  Christ,f  and  S.  Chrysostom  praises  them  for  so 
doing;  James  and  John  did  the  same,  and  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  S.  Hilary ;  so  did  Matthew,  and  S.  Chrysostom  com- 
mends him.  Christ  says:  "  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead; "  and  S. 
Augustine  expounds  these  words  in  the  traditionary  sense. 

But  the  enemy  tries  to  evade  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  by  say- 
ing: that  when  the  voice  of  Christ  is  heard  to  speak,  it  must 
certainly  be  obeyed ;  but  he  refers  all  the  while  to  that  interior 
voice  which  is  in  every  man.  When  that  voice  is  heard,  he  says, 
then  man  must  deliberate. 

But  this  position  is  replete  with  error.    We  should  take  the 

*  "  Quis  dicat  paupprtateni  pro  Cliristo  voleuti  siibire,  ut  prius  jn  divitiis  juste  vivat,  quasi 
per  divitias  aniiiiiis  Iiuniiiiis  ad  jiaupertati^m  prieparetur.  et  iiou  iiia^is  propusituiii  paupertatia 
iinpediaut  ?  Quod  luauifestc,  appaict  Jlattli.  XIX.  do  adolesceute  qui  pauperfatis  consilium  a 
Douiiuo  uou  suscepit.  scd  abiit  tristis  projiter  divitias  quas  liabebat.  Et  lia?c  quideni  dicta  suut, 
si  couiparentur  cousilia  ad  pnecepta  caritatis.  Si  vero  conipareuiiis  ea  ad  alia  legis  pra?.eepta, 
quis  iu)u  videat  quanta  sequatur  absiirditas?  Si  fuini  per  cousilia,  et  religiouis  obscrvautias 
tolluiitur  occasiones  pcccatorum,  per  quai  suut  prajceptoruni  truusgressiones;  quis  uou  vidt^at 
aliqueui  tauto  luagis  indigere  ut  occasiones  peccatoruni  evitet?  Nuniquid  ergo  diceudum  erit 
juveni:  Vivas  interim  iuttT  uiulicres,  et  lascivoruiu  consortia,  ut  sic  iu  castitate  exercitatus, 
postnioduni  iu  religione  castitateni  observes;  taniquani  facilins  sit  iu  sie.culo  quain  iu  religiouo 
castitatein  servare  f  Idem  etiaui  de  aliis  virtuti bus,  et  peccatis  apparet."  {Contra  Pestijhrain 
Doctriiiam  Retrahentium  Humiiies  a  ICeligionis  Ingresiit,  Tom.  XV.,  Op^usc.  III.,  Cap.  VI.,  p.  108.) 

t  "Ad  liujus  autera  falsitateiu  assertiouis  ostendendani,  prinio  quideni  assumauius  qtiod 
liabetur  Mattli.  IV.  quod  Petrus,  et  Andreas  contiuuo  vocati  a  Domino,  relictis  retibus  secuii 
suut  euni.  In  quorum  <!ommeudatiouem  Clirysostomiis  dicit:  In  incdiin  operibus  existeiia,  aiidien- 
tes  Jubentum,  non  distuleruni.  Nan  dixerunt :  Uevertentes  domum,  loquamur  amicis  ;  sed  omnia  diviit- 
tentes  secuti  sunt  eum.  sicut  Elisteus  Heliai  fecit,  'i'alati  enim  obedientiavi  Chi'istiis  qucerit  a  nobis,  ut 
neque  in  instanti  tempore  renuiremur.  Ueinde  sequitnr  de  Jacobo,  et  Joauue,  qui  vo(!ati  a  Deo  sta- 
tiiu  relictis  retibus,  et  patre  secuti  suut  eum.  Et  sicut  Hilarius  dicit  super  Matth.  Eis  artem, 
et  patriam  domum  relinquentibtis  docemur  Jesnivi  secttturi,  et  s(Ecularis  vilte  .lolUcitudine,  et  patenus 
domus  consuetudine  non  teneri.  Postea  vero  Mattli.  IX.  de  Mattliieo  subditur,  quod  ad  vocatiouem 
Domini  surgeus  secutus  est  eum  :  ubi  Cbrysostomus  dicit :  Disce  vocati  obedi^ntiam  :  tieque.  Inim 
resistit  neque  domum  abire  rogavit,  et  suis  hoc  comnmnicare .  Huniaiuietiani  pericvila,  qua}  ei  a  priu- 
cipibus  accidere  poteraut,  parvipeudit,  dum  officii  sui  ratiouesiniperfectas  reliquit,  ut  Remigius 
dicit  ibidem.  Ex  quo  evideuter  accipitur  quod  iiiliil  liumannm  iios  debet  retardare  a  servitio 
Dei."  {Cont7-a  Pestiferam  Uoctrinam  Jietrahentium  Hvmiiies  a  Keligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opuxc 
III.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  112.) 
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words  of  Christ,  which  are  written  in  the  Scriptures,  as  if  they 
had  come  from  His  very  mouth  to  us.  He  says:  "What  I  say  to 
you,  I  say  to  all,  Watch."  *  The  Scriptures  were  not  written 
simply  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future.  The  counsel  given  to 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel  should  be  so  received  as  if  it  had 
been  uttered  to  each  one,  by  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Himself.f  And 
if  the  exterior  voice  is  to  be  followed,  much  more  should  the  voice 
of  the  spirit,  speaking  interiorily,  be  obeyed  without  demur. 
Hence,  the  Prophet  Isaias:  "The  Lord  God  hath  opened  my  ear, 
and  I  do  not  resist:  I  have  not  gone  back."  J  The  Angelical 
adduces  many  more  texts  of  Scripture  to  the  same  effect,  as  well 
as  examples  from  the  saints;  for  instance,  S.  Augustine's  story  of 
the  two  soldiers  who  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony.  Then,  the 
words  of  S.  Augustine  himself  are  quoted,  expressing  his  sorrow 
at  having  delayed  his  Conversion:  "I  was  greatly  ashamed,"  he 
says,  "  that  I  still  listened  to  the  murmuring  of  those  follies,  and 
remained  full  of  indecision."  § 

The  efficacy  of  interior  inspiration  depends  upon  unhesitating 
obedience  to  its  voice :  "  The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  foreign  to  a 
sluggish  endeavour,"  says  S.  Ambrose.  Ecclesiasticus  says:  "It 
is  easy  in  the  eyes  of  God,  on  a  sudden,  to  make  the  poor  man 
rich."  II  S.  Augustine,  S.  Gregory,  and  Aristotle  are  quoted  in 
support  of  the  same  view  of  the  question.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  consultations — spiritual,  not  carnal  persons  should  be  had 
recourse  to.  Thus,  S.  Benedict,  when  a  child,  fled  from  his  nurse 
by  stealth,  and  opened  his  heart  to  the  monk  liomanus.  Ecclesi- 
asticus says:  "Treat  not  with  a  man  without  religion,  concerning 


*  Mark,  XIII.,  39. 

i  "  Sed  li3ec  responsio  errore,  plena  est.  Sic  enim  verba  ChrisH  quss  in  Scriptnris  dicuntur, 
debeiuus  accipere,  ac  si  al)  ipsiiis  Domini  ore  audiremns.  Dicit  enim  ipse  Marc.  XUI.  37.  Qiiod 
vobis  dico,  omnibus  dim  :  vigilate :  et  Koni.  XV.  4.  dicltur:  Qumcmnque  smpta  sunt  etc.  Et  Chrysos- 
toniusdicit:  Si  tantum  propter  illus  dicta  fuissent,  acriptanon  essent ;  mine  autem  dicta  quidem  sunt 
propter  illos,  scrijUa  vera  sunt  jiropter  nos.  Unde  et  Apostolns  indiioeus  anctoritatem  veteris  Tes- 
tameuti,  dicit  ad  Hebr.  XII.  5.  Obliti  estis  consolationis,  quae  vobis  tamquam  filiis  loquitur  dicens  : 
Filii  mi.  noli  negligere  disclplinam.  Ex.  quo  patet  quod  verba  sacrae  Scriptiirai  uon  solis  praeseiiti- 
bns,  sed  futuris  loqnuntur.  Specialiter  autem  videamus,  au  consilium  quod  Dominus  dedit 
adolescenti,  Mattli.  XIX.  31.  Si  vis  perfectus  esse,  vade,  et  vende  omnia  quce  habes,  et  da  pauperibus  : 
ilii  soli  sit  datum,  vel  etiani  universis:  quod  cousiderare  possuuius  ex  liis  quae  sequuntur.  Cum 
euim  Petrus  dixisset  ei  (cap.  eod.  ver.  27) :  Scce  nos  reliquimu.i  omnia,  et  secuii  sumu,s  te  :  universa- 
liter  prasiuium  omnibus  statiiit,  dicens  (ver.  28.) :  Omnis  qui  reliquerit  domum,  vel  fr  aires  etc.  propter 
nomen  meum.  centuplmn  axxipiet,  et  vitam  ceternum  possidebit.  Nou  luiuus  ergo  sequeudum  est  hoc 
consilium  ab  unoqiioque,  quani  si  unicuique  singulariter  ex  ipsius  ore  domiuico  proferretur." 
(Contra  Festiferam  Doctrinam  Betrahentium,  Homines  a  Beligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  111., 
Cap.  IX., p.  113.) 

t  Isa.,  L.,  5. 

5  "  Narrat  euim  Augustinus  in  VIII.  Conf.  de  duobus  niilitibus,  quorum  unus  lecta  vita  Au- 
tonii  subito  repletus  aniore  saucto :  ait  amico  suo  :  Ego  Deo  servire  statui,  et  hoc  ex  hMC  hora,  in  hoc 
loco  aggredior :  te  si  piget  imitari,  noli  adversari.  Respoudit  ille  adliajrere  se  socio  tantaj  mercedis, 
tantieque  niilitise.  Et  ambo  jam  tui  adificabant  turrim  sumptu  idoneo  relinquendi  oninia  sua,  et 
sequendi  te.  In  quo  etiam  Libro  Augustinus  se  ipsum  reprebendit  de  hoc  quod  retardabat  suani 
conversiouera ;  ubidicit:  Non  erai  omnino  quid  responde rem.  veritate  convictus,  nisi  tantum  verba 
lenta,  et  somnolenta,  Modo,  Ecce  modo.  Sine  paululum.  Sed  tnodo,  et  modo  non  habebat  modum,  et  Sine 
paululuin  in  longum  ibat.  Et  in  eodein  Libro  dicit ;  Eriibescebam  nimis  quia  illarum  nugarum  mur- 
mur, scilicet  sieculariura,  et  carnalium,  adhuc  audiebam,  et  cunctabundua  pendebam.  Non  est  ergo 
laudaUile,  sed  magis  vitnperabile  post  vocatiouem  interioreiu,  vel  exteriorum  vel  verbo,  vel 
Bcripturis  factam  differre,  et,  quasi  in  dubiis  consilium  quiBrere."  (Contra  Festiferam  Doctrinam 
Betralutntiuni  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  IX,,  p.  113.) 

II  XL,  23. 
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holiness;  nor  with  an  unjust  man,   concerning  justice;     .     .    . 
but  be  continually  with  a  holy  man."  * 

Chapter  the  tenth  contains  solutions  to  the  arguments  advanced 
by  opponents.  Before  undertaking  hard  and  difficult  enterprises, 
counsel  is  particularly  required.  This  is  the  case  where  the  truth 
is  not  manifest.  To  say  that  the  determination  of  the  mind  is 
confirmed  by  deliberation,  is  beside  the  question ;  and  the  text  of 
Scripture :  "  Prove  the  spirits,"  is  not  at  all  to  the  point.f  For 
proof  is  only  requisite  where  there  is  no  certainty.  That  "  Satan 
transformeth  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,"  J  is  true.  But, 
though  the  devil  can  deceive  the  senses,  he  cannot  beguile  the 
mind  from  the  upright  intention  it  has  made,  when  a  man  is  es- 
tablished in  a  good  life.  The  proposition  which  asserts  that 
deliberation  must  be  resorted  to  in  a  case  which  may  turn  out  ill, 
requires  a  distinction :  for  it  may  turn  out  ill,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  object,  or  on  the  part  of  the  individuaL  If  there  is  danger 
on  the  side  of  the  object,  then,  great  deliberation  must  be  used;. 
if  on  the  part  of  the  individual  only,  then  great  deliberation  has 
no  place ;  otherwise,  this  same  rule  would  apply  to  faith,  and  the 
Sacraments  of  faith. 

The  eleventh  chapter  states  the  arguments  used  by  the  enemy 
to  prove  that  men  should  not  bind  themselves  by  vow  to  religion. 
The  following  chapter  reprobates  this  assertion,  and  shows  that 
an  act  of  virtue,  performed  under  vow,  is  more  meritorious  than 
one  performed  without  a  vow. 

As  the  praise  of  a  work  depends  radically  upon  the  will,  the 
better  the  will  is,  so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  external 
action  becomes.  Amongst  other  conditions  of  a  good  will,  this  is 
one,  viz.,  that  it  be  firm  and  stable.8     The  better  the  action  there- 


*  XXXVII.,  12. 

+  "  Ad  3.  Quod  etiam  tertio  inducitur,  Probate  spiritus  si  ex  Deo  sunt,  ad  propositum  non  faeit. 
Ibi  enim  uecessaiia  est  probatio  ubi  iioii  est  certitudo  :  iinde  super  illud  I.  ad  Tliessal.  ult.  21. 
Omnia  probate,  dicit  Glossa,:  '  Certa  uou  egeut  discussioue.'  Incertuni  auteui  potest  esse  liis 
quibus  alios  ad  leligiouem  lecipere  iucunibit,  quo  spiritu  ad  leligiouem  veniant,  utvuiu  scilicet 
desiderio  spiritualis  pi'ofectus,  au  etiaiii,  sicut  quaiidoque  accidit,  ad  exploiaudum  vel  ad  male- 
facieudum;  vel  etiam  utrum  sint  ad  leligiouem  apti  qui  veuiuut.  Et  ideo  iudicitur  eis  tani  per 
statutara  Ecclesise,  quam  per  legulaie  edictum,  eoiuru  qui  sunt  recipieudi,  probatio.  Sed  liis 
qui  propositum  religiouis  assuniendte  gerunt,  dubium  esse  uou  potest  qua  iuteutioiie  id  faeiaut. 
Uude  eis  deliberandi  uecessitas  uou  iucumbit,  prseeipue  si  de  suis  corporalibus  viribus  uou  diffi- 
dant,  ad  quas  examinaudas  religioueiu  iutrautibus  auuus  probatiouis  conceditur."  {Contra 
Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines  a  Religiouis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Op  use.  III.,  Cap.  X.,p. 

ns.) 

t  Cor.  XL,  14. 

§  "  Prlmo  igitur  considerandum  est,  quod  cum  laus  operis  ex  radice  voluntatis  dependeat, 
tauto  exterius  opus  laudabilius  redditur,  quauto  ex  meliori  voluutate  procedit.  Inter  alias 
autem  couditioiies  bouse  voluutatis  una  est  ut  sit  voluntas  firnia  et  stabilis:  uude  iu  vituperium 
pigroruiu  inducitur  quod  liabctur  Proverb.  XIII.  4.  Vult,  d:  non  vult  piger.  Tauto  igitur  opus 
exterius  laudabilius  redditur,  et  masis  nieritorium,  quauto  voluntas  ejus  niagis  stabilitur  iu 
bono.  Unde  et  Apostolus  niouet  1.  ad  Corinth.  XV.  58.  Stabiles  estote  et  immobiles  :  et  secundum 
Pliilosopbnm  ad  virtutem  requiritur  ut  aliquis  tirniiter,  et  ininiobiliter  operretur.  Sed  et  Jus- 
titiam  Jurisperiti  defluiunt  quod  est  constaus,  et  perpetua  voluntas.  Sicut  et  e  contrario  patet 
quod  tauto  peccatum  est  detestabilius,  quauto  voluntas  hominis  niagis  I'uerit  obstiuata  iu  malo: 
uude  et  obstinatio  ponitur  peccatum  in  Spiritum  sanctum.  Mauifestum  est  auteiu  quod  volun- 
tas firniatur  ad  aliquid  faciendum  per  juramentum:  uude  et  Psalniista  dicebat  Ps.  CXVIII.  106. 
Juravi,  et  statui  castodire  judicia  jiistitice  tuce."  [Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines 
a  Religiouis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  117.) 
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fore,  the  more  the  will  is  established  in  good.  Hence,  the 
Apostle :  "  Be  ye  steadfast  and  immovable."  *  Aristotle  uses  a 
like  argument.  So,  conversely,  the  more  firmly  the  will  is  estab- 
lished in  evil,  so  much  the  more  detestable  the  sin.  Hence,  obsti- 
nacy is  one  of  the  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  evident  that 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  an  oath.  Now,  a  vow  in  this  respect 
has  the  same  effect,  for  a  vow  is  a  species  of  promise.  Hence,  an 
act  of  virtue  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy  and  meritorious,  from 
being  performed  by  a  will  strengthened  by  vow.  This  is  proved 
also  from  the  common  practice  of  life,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
writings  of  Saint  Augustine.  Again,  an  act  of  lesser  virtue,  if 
directed  towards  a  higher  virtue,  becomes  so  much  the  more 
praiseworthy  and  meritorious — abstinence,  for  instance,  when  it 
is  ordered  towards  charity,  or  if  it  be  directed  towards  the  worship 
of  God.f  A  vow  is  an  act  of  the  worship  of  God ;  for  it  is  a 
promise  made  to  the  Almighty  with  respect  to  His  worship. 
Fasting,  therefore,  is  all  the  more  meritorious,  and  the  more 
praiseworthy,  from  being  done  under  vow.  The  Angelical  then 
proceeds  to  prove  that  it  is  a  praiseworthy  act  to  take  a  vow  to 
join  a  regular  Order.  Children  can  take  simple  vows  to  enter 
religion,  if  they  have  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  If  they  make 
vows  at  an  age  in  which  they  are  subject  to  their  parents,  that  is, 
under  twelve,  for  girls,  and  fourteen,  for  boys ;  then,  their  parents, 
or  the  tutor  who  represents  them,  can  revoke  such  vows.  They 
may  not  take  solemn  vows  till  they  arrive  at  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  respectively;  that  is,  at  the  age  of  puberty;  and 
then,  the  exterior  solemnities  must  be  performed  in  the  same  way 
as  is  done  in  the  holy  Orders  of  the  Church.|  A  profession  made 
before  the  age  just  mentioned,  would  be  ipso  facto  null  and  void. 
This  opinion  is  held  commonly  in  the  Church,  though  Innocent 
III.  is  said  to  have  thought  differently. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  solves  objections,  some  of  which  are  to 
the  following  effect : 

1.  The  more  a  thing  is  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  less  it  is  a 
matter  of  merit:  of  necessity  which  runs  counter  to  a  man's  will 
— true;    of  necessity   which   is   self-imposed — false.      Hence,    S. 


*  1  Gor.,  XV..  58. 

t  "  Amplius  cousiderandnm  est,  quod  op«s  iiiferioris  virtutis  laudabilius  redditur,  et  raasis 
meritoiium,  si  ad  superioreni  virtnteiii  ordiiietur,  sicut  opus  abatineutia;,  si  oidiuetur  ad  cari- 
tatem.  Pai'i  ergo  ratione,  et  si  ordinetur  ad  latriani.  qu;e  est  abstinentia  potior.  V^otuni  auteiu 
est  latrise  actus:  est  enim  promissio  Deo  facta  de  his  qute  pertinent  ad  Dei  obsequium  :  unde 
Isa.  XIX..  21,  dicitur  :  Cognoscent  ^(lyptii  Dominum  in  die  ilia,  et  colent  eum  in  hostiis,  et  in  muneri- 
bus.  et  vota  vovcbunt  Domino,  et  solvent.  Jejuniuni  igituv  laudabilius  erit,  et  niagis  nieritoriuiii.  si 
fiat  ex  voto.  Hinc  est  quod  in  Psalm.  LXXV.,  13,  vel  consulitiir,  vel  niandatur:  Vovete.  et  retldite 
Domino  Deo  vestro  :  quod  frustra  niandaretur,  vel  conauleretur,  nisi  opus  bonum  ex  voto  facere 
melius  esset."  {Contra  Pestifcram  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingressu,  Tom. 
XV.,  Opnsc.  in.,  Cap.  XIL,  p.  117.) 

t  According  to  tlie  Council  of  Trent,  no  one  can  be  admitted  to  profession  before  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  sixteenth  year.     (See  Sessio  XXV.,  Cap.  XV.) 
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Augustine  says  to  Paulina :  "Happy  necessity,  which  constrains 
one  to  choose  the  better  part."  * 

2.  The  Council  of  Toledo  declares  that  the  Jews  are  not  to  be 
forced  to  become  Christians.  But  to  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion 
is  to  impose  a  necessity  upon  the  will:  therefore,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  to  take  such  a  vow.  But,  not  so ;  for 
the  vow  does  not  offer  violence  to  the  will :  it  merely  confirms  it 
in  that  which  is  good.f 

3.  He  who  takes  a  vow  may  fall  away  from  it,  according  to  the 
words,  addressed  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees:  "Woe  to  you 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites :  because  you  go  round  about 
the  sea  and  the  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  Avhen  he  is  made, 
you  make  him  the  child  of  hell  two-fold  more  than  yourselves.''^ 
This  argument,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle  : 
"  Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect  ?"  § 
That  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  some  men  abuse  what  is  good,  is  no 
prejudice  to  other  men  who  persevere.  It  is  also  forcibly  con- 
firmed by  Scripture ;  by  the  example  of  the  Jews ;  and  by  the 
writings  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  S.  Paul. 

4.  Those  who  have  taken  a  vow  to  enter  religion,  have,  before 
tiow,  broken  their  vow,  and  yet  have  become  good  bishops.  This 
is  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  decretal  of  Pope  Innocent.  Men 
who  transgress  their  vows  cannot  be  good  bishops,  or  good  arch- 
deacons. 

5.  It  is  wrong  to  induce  any  one  to  enter  religion  by  the  offer 
of  temporal  goods — it  would  be  wrong  to  make  a  bargain  :  "  Let 
there  be  no  compact,  and  let  all  transactions  cease."  But  it  is 
not  illicit  to  offer  temporal  advantages  as  a  means  of  attracting 
men  to  spiritual  good ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  unlawful  to  make 
certain  distributions  to  those  who  minister  in  churches  || 

*  ''  His  igitur  visis,  facile  est  ad  omnia  objecta  respondere." 

'"Adl.  Quod  eiiim  jjiiino  indiicitur  de  verbis  Prosper! :  Sic  jejunare  debemus,  ut  non  nos  neces- 
sitati  jeyunandi  subdamtis :  intelligitur  de  necessitate  coactiouis,  quaj  voliiutario  repiignat :  nude 
Bubdit  ne  jam  non  devoH,  sed  inviti  rem  non  voluntarie  faciamus.  Non  anteiu  loquitur  de  necessitate 
voti,  per  qnam  magis  augetnr  devotio,  qnse  a  devoveudo  nominatur." 

"  Ad  2.  Quod  vero  secundo  propositura  est,  quod  neeessarium  est,  minus  meritorium,  intel- 
ligenduni  est  de  necessitate  qua)  ab  aliquo  iniponitur  contra  voluutateiu  ipsius.  Sed  cum  ali- 
qnis  sibi  ipsi  uecessitatem  imponit  bene  faciendi,  ex  lioc  lavidabilior  reddita  quia  per  Iioc  se 
tacit  quodammodo  servum.justitiai,  ut  Apostolus  monet  ad  Rom.  VI.  Unde  et  Augustinus  dieit 
in  epistola  ad  Pauliuam  et  Armentariiim :  Felix  necessitas  gwce  ad  meliora  compellit."  (Contra  Pes- 
tiferam  Doctrinam  RetraJientium  Homines  a  Eeligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p. 
118.) 

t  "  Ad  3.  Quod  vero  tertio  propositum  est  de  Judseis  convertendis  libera  voluntate,  patet  ad 
propositura  non  pertinere  :  libertati  enim  voluntatis,  uon  opponitur  confirmatio  voluntatis  iu 
bono  :  alioqnin  uec  Dens,  uec  beati  liberam  voluntatein  liabereut.  Opponitur  auteiu  ei  necessi- 
tas coactiouis  ex  violentia,  vel  metu  procedens.  Et  ideo  siguanter  dicit  canon  de  Judaeis: 
Pratcepit  sancta  Synodiis  ne^nini  deinceps  ad  credendtim  vim  ivferre.  Per  votuni  antem,  ant  juranien- 
tuni  non  iufertur  homiui  vis:  sed  ex  eis  voluntas  lioniiuis  confirniatur  in  bonum  :  nude  per  hoc 
non  redditnr  homo  invitus,  sed  magis  firmiter  volens;  et  jam  incipit  homo  quodammodo  facere 
in(juantnm  se  obliget  ad  faciendum.  Et  per  hnuc  etiam  modura  nvillns  sante  mentis  diceret  esse 
illicitum  iiiducere  Judteos  ut  se  propria  voluntate  obligarent  vel  juramento  vel  voto  ad  aceipieu- 
dum  baptismum."  ( Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Betrafientium  Homines  a  Religionis  Ingresau,  Tom. 
XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII., p.  118.) 

t  Matth.,  XXIII.,  15.  §  Rom..  III.,  3. 

11  "  Quod  antem  septimo  propositum  est.  quod  non  sunt  aliqni  ad  Dei  cultum  mniieris  inter 
veutu  provocaudi,  solvitur  per  idem  cap.  quod  ad  hoc  iuducuiit.    Sequitur  enim  post  prcemisea : 
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6.  It  is  practising  a  deception  to  draw  youths  into  the  hard- 
ships of  religious  life.  This  contains  falsity.  The  hardships  are 
made  known  to  them ;  nor  is  there  anything  deceitful  in  drawing- 
persons  into  religion,  where  the  difl&culties  are  manifest,  and 
where  spiritual  consolations  are  promised. 

7.  To  take  a  vow  to  enter  religion  is  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
Innocent  IV.,  which  requires  a  year's  probation,  and  that  the  can- 
didate should  be  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  allegation  is  not  to 
the  point.     The  Pope  speaks  of  solemn  vows  ;  we,  of  simple. 

8.  Vows  made  by  children  under  a  certain  age  can  be  cancelled 
by  their  parents ;  therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  such  vows. 
This  objection  has  no  force.  Because  an  act  can  be  revoked,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  therefore  wrong.  Were  it  wrong,  it 
would  be  prohibited  by  the  Canons  which  give  power  to  parents  to 
annul  such  vows. 

9.  The  Canons  forbid  boys  to  be  bound  by  oath  before  they  are 
fourteen  years  old.  This  is  not  to  the  point ;  for  the  Canons  do 
not  forbid  children  to  take  an  oath,  but  they  forbid  them  to  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.* 

10.  It  is  implied  that  those  children  who  enter  religion  are  mis- 
erable and  senseless.  Pious  ears  cannot  bear  such  language.  For 
who  would,  suffer  the  boy  Benedict  to  be  accused  of  folly  because 
he  left  his  home,  and  his  father's  possessions,  and,  desiring  to 
please  God  alone,  sought  out  "  the  habit  of  holy  conversation  "  in 
the  desert  ?  Who,  but  a  heretic,  would  blame  John  the  Baptist  ? 
of  Avhom  we  read  in  S.  Luke  :  "  The  child  grew  and  was  strength- 
ened in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  desert  until  the  day  of  his  mani- 
festation to  Israel."! 

Manifestly,  these  revilers  prove  themselves  to  be  animals,  for 
they  hold  those  things  to  be  folly  which  proceed  from  the  Spirit 
of  God — that  Spirit  which,  according  to  S.  Ambrose  and  Gregory, 

Nisi  forte  de  pauper-am  alimento  quis  in  comrmme  proponat,  quorum  miUi,  cujuscumque  professionis 
esset,  inctualia  neyabantur.  Ex  quo  patet  quod  iueonveuieuter  leclaiguunt  eos  qui  pauperibus 
scliolaribus  bursas  procuiaut,  et  eos  iu  studio  uutiiunt,  lit  postmodum  siut  religioui  aptiores. 
Sed  et  si  qua  aha  beneticia  teirena  alicui  couferantur,  ut  ex  hoc  ejus  familiaritate  captata  pro- 
vocetur  ad  melius,  uou  est  iUicitum :  esset  auteiu  iUicitum,  si  aliqiia  pactio,  vel  couveutio  iu- 
terveuiiet.  Uude  et  in  eod.  cap.  subiiitur :  Dum  tamen  omnis  absit  pactio,  et  omnis  esset  conventio. 
Alioquin  si  non  licevet  aliqueni  per  teuiporalia  beueticia  piovocare  ad  aliquod  spirituale  bouum, 
iUicitum  esset  quod  iu  quibusdam  Ecclesiis  qutedam  distribuuutur  liis  qui  ad  ofHcium  divinum 
acceduut."  {Contra  Pestlferam  Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines  a Beligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV., 
Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII..  p.  119.) 

*  "  Ea  vero  quEe  undeoimo  deapparatu  Decretalium,  et  Summis  Juiistaium  proponuntur,  ad 
proposituui  uou  faciunt:  quia  loquuntur  de  voto  soleuiui,  quod  uiouachum  facit,  vel  cujuscum- 
que  leligiouis  prot'essum :  de  quo  fueruut  iutev  Doctores  juris  cauouici  opiiiioues  diversse : 
quaiuvis  iuconsouuiu,  et  devisibile  videatur  quod  sacrai  doctriuas  professores  Juristarum  glossu- 
las  iu  auotoritatem  iuducant,  vel  de  eis  discepteut." 

"  lUud  etiam  quod  duodecimo  de  jiirameuto  propouitur,  ad  x>i'opositura  non  facit:  quia  nou 
prohibent  cauoues  pueros  jurare,  sed  deceruunt  quod  jurare  uou  cogautur." 

'•  Quod  v^ero  tertiodecimo  propouitur  falsitatem  coutiuet.  Pueri  euim  li^ati  sunt  professione 
fidei  cliristiause,  quam  etiam  iu  baptisuio  sacrameutaliter  elegeruut.  Uude  possuut  iterate  li- 
gari,  et  eligere  pevfectiouis  statum.  Quaiuvis  et  propter  aliud  hoc  iucongrue  dicatur,  quia  et  in 
ipso  sacrameuto  Baptism!  pueri  christianani  religionem  suscipiuut,  et  religautur  Deo,  ipsum, 
iterum  eli-^eutes,  a  quo  per  peeeatum  priuii  parentis  fueruut  separati."  (Contra  Pestlferam 
Doctrinam  Jietrafientium  Homines  a  Beligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Gap.  JCIII.,p.  U9.) 

t  T.,  80. 
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works  such  marvellous  things  amongst  men.  The  Apostle  says: 
"  If  any  man  among  you  seem  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him 
become  a  fool,  that  he  may  be  wise  "* —  a  fool,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  folly  with  God,  but  not  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  thus  speaks  to  little  ones :  "  0  chil- 
dren, how  long  will  you  love  childishness?"  and  afterwards: 
"  Turn  ye  at  My  reproof;  beloved,  I  will  utter  My  Spirit  to  you."f 
The  last  three  chapters  state  the  arguments  urged  by  opponents 
against  the  poverty  of  the  Mendicants  ;  confute  the  errors  of  their 
view ;  and  upset,  one  by  one,  the  fallacies  adduced  in  proof  of 
them. J 

The  keenness  with  which  the  Saint  felt  these  reasons  put  for- 
ward by  the  enemies  of  religious,  to  prevent  youth  joining  the 
regular  bodies,  comes  out  in  strong  expression  throughout  the 
treatise.  He  finishes  by  saying :  "  This  is  what  occurs  to  me  at 
present  to  write  against  the  erroneous  and  pestiferous  teaching  of 
those  who  would  prevent  men  from  entering  religion.  If  any- 
body would  combat  what  I  have  stated,  let  him  not  chatter 
before  children,  but  let  him  write,  and  make  his  writing  public, 
that  the  wise  may  judge  what  truth  there  is  in  his  views,  and  that 
what  is  erroneous  in  them  may  be  confuted  by  the  authority  of 
truth.§ 

In  this  Opusculum,  in  which  the  Angelical  combats  those  who 
would  hinder  men  from  joining  the  Keligious  Orders  of  the 
Church,  there  are  many  arguments  which  are  well  worth  diligent 
study  at  this  day.  The  principle  of  liberalism,  which  induced 
William  of  S.  Amour  and  those  able  and  dangerous  men  who  fol- 


*  Cor.,  III.,  18.  t  Prov.,  I.,  22,  23. 

X  "  Denmm  profanam  conchisionem  pueros  stultitise  ai'suentem,  piorvim  anres  ferre  non 
valent.  Quis  euini  pueruin  BeDedictnm  stiiltitiiB  argui  patiatur,  quod  relicta  donio,  lebiisqiie 
patiis,  soli  Deo  placere  desiderans,  sanctaj  couveisationis  liabituiu.  et  desertmn  qusesivit  J  Quis 
iijsi  hjereticus  blaspheiiiet  Joauueni  Baptistaiii,  de  quo  legitur  Luc.  I.  80.  (\noApuer  crescebat,  et 
conforlabatur  spiritu,  et  erat  in  desertis  usque  ad  diem  ostensionis  suce  ad  Israel  l  Mauifeste  tales  iu- 
sultatoies  aniuiales  se  esse  demoustiaut,  duni  stultitiani  leputaut  ea,  quje  sunt  apiiitus  Dei, 
qui,  sicut  Ambiosius  dicit  super  Lucaiu,  non  coercetur  letatibus,  non  obitu  extinguitur,  non  alvo  ma- 
iris  excluditur,  et  sicut  Gregori us  dicit  in  hoiuilia  Peutecostes,  gwi  implet  cytharedwn puerum,  et 
Psalmistam  facit;  implet  Pastorem  armentarium  sycomoros  vellicaniem,  et  prophetam  facit,  implet  pue- 
rum, abstinentem,  etjudicem  seimm  facit ;  implet  piscatorem,  et  p>-CEdicatorem  facit ;  implet  persecnUyrem, 
et  doctorem  gentium  facit  ;  implet  publicanum..  et  Bvangelistam  facit.  Utav  ergo  e  contiai-io  verbis 
Apostoli  dicentis  1  ad  Coriuth.  III.,  18.  Si  q^lis  inter  vos  videtur  sapiens  in  hoc  sceculo,  stulius  fiat,  %it 
sit  sapiens.  Stultus  quidem  secundum  sapieutiani  niuudi,  quje  stultitia  est  apud  Deuui :  nou 
autein  secundum  sapieutiam  Dei,  qu£e,  sicut  legitur  Proverb.  I.,  22,  parvulos  alloquitur  dicens: 
X/squequo  parvuli  diliyilis  infantiam?  Etpost:  (vers.  23.)  Converlimini  ad  correptionem  meam.  en 
proferam  vobis  spiritum  meum."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Betrahentium  Homines  a  Seligionis 
Ingressu,  Tom.  XV. ,  Opnsc.  III.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  120.) 

§  "  Quod  vero  octavo  propositum  est  de  hoc  quod  religiosi  necesse  habent  circa  eomm  ne- 
gotia  solicitari  a  quibus  pascuutur;  fateor  quod  habent  quidem,  sed  circa  spiritualem  eornni 
saluteui,  vel  ut  tribulatos  consolentur ;  quse  quidem  solicitudo  est  caritatis,  uude  religion!  nou 
repuguat:  quinimmo,  ut  dicitur  Jacob.  I.  27:  Religio  munda  et  immaculata  apvd  Deum  et  Patrem 
hcec  est,  visitare  pupillos  et  vidMits  in  tribulatione  eorum.  Quod  autem  ultimo  propositum  est,  oui- 
uii>o  est  frivolum:  quia  ea  quibus  utuntur  religiosi  ad  snsteutatiouem  vitas,  non  sunt  eorum 
quantum  ad  proprietatem  dominii,  sed  dispensantur  ad  usum  necessitatis  eorum  ab  liis  qui 
liarum  rerum  dominium  babent,  quicumque  siut  illi.  Hajc  igitur  sunt  qu^  ad  prjeseus  scribenda 
occurruut  contra  erroneam  et  pestiferam  doctrinam  averteutium  homines  a  religiouis  ingressu. 
Si  quia  autem  his  contradicere  voluerit  non  coram  pueris  garriat,  sed  scribat,  et  scripturam 
proponat  in  publico  ;  ut  ab  intelligeutibus  dijudicari  possit  quod  verum  sit ;  et  ut  quod  erroneum 
est,  auctoritate  veritatisconfutetur."  (Contra  Pestiferam  Doctrinam  Retrahentium  Homines  a  He- 
ligionis  Ingressu,  Tom.  XV.,  Opusc.  III.,  Cap.  XVI.,}).  125.) 
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lowed  him,  to  use  their  talents  in  an  onslaught  upon  Religious 
Orders,  still  exists  at  the  present  time.  Eationalisni  and  irrever- 
ence have  little  sympathy  with  monastic  theology,  or  with  mon- 
astic life.  When  men  have  wholly  abandoned  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion which  their  forefathers  held  in  reverence,  it  is  little  surpris- 
ing that  they  should  do  what  they  can  to  hinder  others  from  em- 
bracing it  also.  The  true  significance  of  love,  in  its  real  depth — 
in  the  depth  of  its  intensity,  and  in  the  height  of  its  sacrifice — 
cannot  well  be  understood  by  men,  whose  first  principle  of  action 
is  incompatible  with  an  entire  abandonment  of  self.  Wlien 
monastic  theology  teaches  that  a  spirit  of  adoration,  of  subjec- 
tion, of  self-distrust,  and  of  reverence  is  a  necessary  element  in 
spiritual  advance,  and  that  humility  of  intellect  is  as  essential  as 
humility  of  will,  such  men  as  Abelard  and  William  of  S.  Amour 
are  urged,  by  a  natural  impulse,  to  oppose  it  as  a  method  which 
strikes  directly  at  the  darling  passion  of  their  nature.  The  keen- 
ness of  the  contest  in  which  the  Angelical  was  engaged,  is  evident, 
not  only  from  the  first  Opusculum  which  has  been  noticed,  but 
it  is  perhaps,  still  more  emphatically  expressed  in  that  which  has 
just  been  touched  upon.  One  thing  it  is  to  assail  a  theory,  and 
that  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  address  oneself  to  indi- 
viduals, and  to  use  every  effort  to  hinder  souls,  called  by  God, 
from  entering  religion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Angeli- 
cal was  not  attacking  some  man  of  straw,  or  oversetting  proposi- 
tions which  began  and  stopped  with  the  disputations  in  the 
schools  ;  but  he  was  combating  a  living  enemy — an  enemy  highly 
educated,  with  a  strong  position,  and  with  many  human  elements 
of  success,  which  were  wanting  to  the  friars.*  He  was  engaged 
with  an  enemy  who  had,  for  some  time  past,  been  consolidating 
himself,  and  now  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  appear  in  the 
open  field,  and  risk  the  chances  of  a  decisive  battle.  The  arms, 
certainly,  were  not  those  of  brute  force  ;  they  were  the  more  pre- 
cise and  more  delicate  weapons  of  principle  and  logic.  Well-sea- 
soned professors;  keen,  sharp  youths;  deep  thinkers;  shallow, 
off-hand  talkers  ;  men  of  every  calibre,  and  all  degrees  of  culture, 
who  filled  the  Paris  schools,  were  open  to  the  impress  of  talent 
and  of  truth.     Though  some  might  be  tempted  to  be  carried  away 

*  Anyone  desiring  to  convince  himself  of  the  difScnlt  position  in  which  the  regulars  were 
placed,  might  read  the  following  Bulls  of  Alexander  IV. :  (1)  "  Caucellario  Ecclesije  S.  Geuovefe 
Parisien..  ue  quis  Licenliic  stadium  decurrat,  nisi  juret  se  Religiosis  Concordia  conjuuctissimum 
toi-e."—ViA.Bullarium  FF.  Ord.  Praedic. ,  Vol.  I. ,  j).  375.  "  Episcopo  Parisieusi,  n'e  Parisieuses 
cum  Guillelmo  de  Saucto-aiuore  nsum  illius  rei  cousocieiit." — Ibid.  "  NouuuUorum  Parisien- 
sium  Doetovura  erga  Fratres  Prfedicatores,  et  Miuores  merita  pia^dicans,  ipsos  ad  perseveraii- 
tiani  cohoTlatni:"— Ibid.,  2}.  376.  "  Episcopo  Parisieusi,  ut  quie  de  Studio  Parisiensi  saucita  sunt, 
statuta  servauda  curet,  Diploma,  Fratres  Prsedicatores  et  Miuores  illustri  laude  celebraus,  iudi- 
cet  in  vulgus,  et  in  Guillotum  qiieudam  animadvertat." — Ibid.  "  Magistris  et  Scholaribus  Paris- 
iensibus,  ue  Guillelmo  de  Saucto-amore  studeaut,  et  ut  Fratres  Prisdicatores  ac  Miuores  liabeant 
couimeudatos." — Ibid.,  p.  3'7.  "  Regi  Fraucoruui,  ut  Episcopo  Parisiensi  mauum  auxiliarem 
prasbeat  adversus  turhatores  Parisiensis  Studii."— /Wd,  p.  37a  ;  see  alsoi?.  379,  beginning  with  the 
words,  "  Ad  aures,"  "  Meritis  vestrie,"  &.c. 
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with  the  glowing  rhetoric  and  brilliant  sophisms  of  the  secular 
party,  still,  men  of  character  and  religion  must  have  been  deeply- 
influenced  by  the  calm  and  clear  exposittions  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools.  Words  which  are  delivered  on  the  stump,  or  even  the 
well-weighed,  spoken  addresses  of  an  accurate  thinker,  have  not 
the  same  influence  on  the  understanding  as  a  carefully  written 
argument,  which  a  man  can  look  at  with  his  eyes,  and  examine 
and  take  to  pieces  at  his  leisure.  All  the  power  of  the  secular 
pai'ty  over  the  imagination  would  simply  go  for  what  it  was  worth, 
whfen  their  case  had  been  drawn  out  on  paper ;  and  when  such  a 
man  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  had  taken  their,  arguments  point 
by  point,  and,  after  establishing  the  one  principle  which  would 
crush  them  all,  had  displayed  their  worthlessness  in  detail.* 
Many  a  good  and  true  cause  has  been  spoiled  by  the  blund- 
ering incompetence  of  an  advocate.  It  is  by  no  means  every 
cause  that  is  lost  which  could  not  have  been  triumph- 
antly defended.  It  is  quite  possible,  considering  the  state 
of  the  Paris  schools,  when  the  Angelical  defended  the  monastic 
principle,  that,  had  he  not  been  gifted,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
with  clearness,  vigour,  and  great  astuteness,  the  popular  feeling 
in  the  University  would  have  overpowered  the  regular  bodies  alto- 
gether. A  complicated  war  requires  an  experienced  and  an  able 
general  and  strategist.  A  difficult  cause  must  be  defended  by  an 
able  man.  The  forces  of  the  enemy  must  not  only  be  met,  but 
they  must  be  overcome.  Sense  must  subdue  prejudice ;  reason 
must  slay  the  fantastic  creations  of  the  imagination ;  the  influ- 
ence of  duty  must  disarm  mere  sentiment ;  sound  logic  must  be 
brought  to  bear,  with  all  its  crushing  force,  on  fallacy,  sophistry, 
and  chicane;  and,  as  error  and  delusion  recede,  and  as  truth 
pushes  her  advance  with  steadiness,  the  fair  form  of  principle  dis- 
plays her  beautiful  proportions,  and  religion  is  at  length  seated 
safely  on  her  throne.f 


*  If  the  estimate  of  the  author  of  the  Vita  di  San  Tamaso  (f  Aquino  is  not  exaggerated,  cer- 
tainly the  Angelical  was  quite  capable  of  meeting  ami  crushing  any  adversary  : —  "  Se  tntti  i 
granelli  dell'  arena  del  mare,  &  tutte  le  froudi  degl'alberi  si  convertissero  in  liugue  eloquent!, 
uou  potrebbono  h,  pieuo  celebrare  I'heroiche  virtii,  &  gli  eccelsi  Encomi,j  di  questo  Angelico 
Dottoie  maraviglia,  auzi  stupore  di  tutto  I'universo;  Prencipe  de'  Dottori  scholastici;  hirae 
delle  verity,  Teologiche :  ferma,  &  stabile  colonua  della  Sata  Chiesa  Catholica:  Inespuguabile 
soudo  di  tuttala  christiauitfi;  martello  irrefragabile  de  gl'empij  heretici,  &  infedeli :  lucido,  & 
chiaro  Sole,  c'ha  sgombrate  tutte  I'heretiche  praviti;  gloria  del  Regno  di  Napoli ;  decoro  della 
nobilissiraa  famiglia  d'Aquino  ;  specchio,  &  ornameuta  del  sacro  ordine  de' Predicatori;  pietra 
pretiosissima ;  &,  lucida  gemma  dell'almo,  &.  regio  Oonvento  di  S.  Domenico  di  Napoli;  iucom- 
parabile  tesoro,  &  ricettacolo  di  santilil,  &  di  tutte  I'altre  virtii."     {Vita, p.  4.) 

t  It  may  be  said  that,  at  the  time  of  S.  Thomas,  the  schools  had  reached  their  greatest 
power  with  respect  to  the  influence  of  logic  on  the  mind  of  Christendom.  In  earlier  days,  when 
merely  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  teaching  had  been  acquired,  men  had  not 
sufficient  hold  upon  the  dialectici^l  method  to  effect  any  great  results ;  even  Abelard,  with  all 
his  brilliant  teenness,  appears  rather  to  have  dazzled  his  hearers,  than  to  have  instructed  them 
much,  or  edified  them.  He  possessed  his  instrument,  but  as  yet  the  subject-matter  of  religion 
had  not  been  brought  in  contact  with  it  in  a  large  aiul  systematic  way.  It  was  onlv  after  more 
than  oue  generation  had  been  trained  to  the  use  of  it,  and  the  truths  of  religion  had  been 
brought  fully  under  its  influence,  that  theologians  began  to  perceive  how  vast  a  power  was  in 
their  hands,  not  merely  for  destroying  error,  but,  after  having  destroyed  it,  for  building  up  in 
symmetry  and  strength  the  grand  fabric  of  theological  tnith. 
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And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  work  performed  by  the  great 
Angelical.  He  confronts  his  adversaries  fairly  in  the  field;  he 
states  their  arguments,  with  honesty  and  with  force;  he  slurs 
nothing  over;  he  meets  each  allegation  point  by  point;  if  a  false 
principle  be  stated,  he  throws  the  light  of  truth  upon  it,  and  ex- 
hibits all  its  hollowness  ;  if  a  fallacy  is  advanced,  he  makes  it  col- 
lapse by  touching  it  with  the  point  of  genuine  logic;  if  error  be 
pushed  forward  dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth,  he  applies  his  test, 
and,  dividing  each  from  each,  rejects  the  one,  and  takes  the  other 
under  his  protection  :  and  finally,  after  having  slain  the  enemy, 
he  then  proceeds* to  do  Avhat  is  still  more  important  than  mere 
destruction — to  establish,  upon  a  deep  and  broad  basis  of  truth, 
that  system  which  he  had  undertaken  to  defend  against  attack.* 

It  is  especially  in  the  Opusculum  which  I  am  going  to  notice, 
that  the  Angelical  displays  his  great  constructive  powers.  The 
tract,  as  it  may  be  called :  "  On  the  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual 
Life,"  makes  up  the  tri23lex  funus  quod  non  facile  rumpitur — 
the  three-fold  cord  which  is  not  easily  broken.  The  Saint  felt 
that  it  is  always  a  serviceable  thing  to  pull  down  error;  yet  that 
it  is  a  still  more  serviceable  thing  to  build  up  truth.  He  not  only 
desired  to  defend  religion  against  assault,  and  to  make  her  feared; 
he  also  wished  to  see  her  deeply  loved.  He  desired  to  manifest 
her  goodness,  her  beauty,  and  her  truth. 

A§  has  been  said  before,  either  through  malice,  or  through 
ignorance,  or  through  the  blindness  which  passion  breeds,  there 
were  many  at  the  University  who  made  out  all  manner  of  foolish 
stories  about  the  practices  of  Mendicants,  and  threw  the  whole 
action  of  religious  life  into  a  false  light,  turning  it  into  ridicule, 
M'ounding  it  with  sarcasms,  and  attributing  principles  to  it  as 
fundamental,  which  in  reality,  were  not  principles  of  monastic 
life  at  all. 

Since,  says  the  Saint,  persons  ignorant  of  perfection  have  pre- 
sumed to  say  vain  things  regarding  the  religious  life,  -it  is  our 
intention  to  write  a  treatise  on  Perfection,  asking  what  it  is  to  be 
perfect ;  how  perfection  is  acquired ;  in  what  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion consists;  and  what  are  the  duties  of  those  who  have  em- 
braced it. 

Spiritual  life  consists,  chiefly,  in  charity.     He  who  does  not 

*  "  S.  Tomaso  fh  quelle,  ch'aperse  la  Scola  della  vera  Teologia,  manifestando  h  tntti  1  celesti 
seoreti,  &.  facendo  cliiare  le  cose  difScoltose.  Nfe  vi  e  misteiio  tauto  occulto,  cli'egli  ^  pieno  dl- 
chiaiato,  &  esposto  uou  habbia,  di  mauieia,  che  possi  da  tutti  essere  iudubitatamente  inteso. 
Non  e  testo  iiclla  santa,  &  divina  sciittura  dal  principio  del  Genesi,  iusiiio  all'  ultirao  capitolo 
rtell'Apocalisse,  eh'egli  nou  I'habbia  secoiido  il  vevo  seiiso  esposto,  &  dicliiaiato.  Pev  niezo 
della  sua  dottriua  sono  viinasti  gli  Heretici,  t  i  Geiitill  confiisi.  &  la  saiita  Catliolica  fede  fortifi- 
cata  St  ampliata;  di  maniera  tale,  clie  i  suoi  uemici  nou  liaiiuo  piii  forza  di  oppuguarla."  (Kito, 
V-  4.) 
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possess  it,  according  to  S.  Paul,*  is  nothing,  spiritually.f  S.  John 
makes  the  whole  spiritual  life  to  consist  in  love.  He  who  is  per- 
fect in  charity,  is  perfect  in  the  spiritual  life.  There  are  two 
precepts  of  charity :  the  one  appertains  to  the  love  of  God ;  the 
other,  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  The  perfection  of  the  spiritual 
life  consists,  first  and  principally,  in  the  love  of  God;  secondarily, 
in  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  are  many  degrees  of  this 
perfection.  A  thing  can  be  loved,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  loveable ;  a 
thing  can  be  loved  inasmuch  as  the  lover  has  a  capacity  for  lov- 
ing.J  A  thing  is  loveable  in  proportion  to  its  goodness.  The 
goodness  of  God  being  infinite,  God  is  infinitely  loveable.  But 
no  creature  can  love  infinitely.  A  finite  power  cannot  elicit  an 
infinite  act.  God  alone,  then,  can  love  Himself,  according  to  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  degree  of  charity. 

The  perfect  love  of  the  rational  creature  is  to  love  with  all  his 
powers,  by  actively  keeping  his  whole  being  concentrated  on  the 
Supreme  Good,  in  its  fullest  intensity  of  love.  But  this  belongs, 
not  to  "  viatores,^'  but  to  "  comjirehensores."  The  third  degree  of 
love  consists  in  referring  all  things,  either  actively  or  habitually, 
to  God.  This  third  degree  is  obligatory  upon  all  men,  by  reason 
of  the  precept.  The  second  degree  is  not  possible  to  a  man  on 
earth,  unless  he  be  both  a  ^^  viatoi'"  and  a  "  com^jrehensor,"  as 
Jesus  Chris!  Avas.  But,  though  the  second  is  not  possible  to  us ; 
still,  we  should  strive  our  best  to  aim  at  something  like  it.S     It 
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t  "  Quoniam  quidani  perfectiouis  i£;nari.  de  perfectioiiis  statu  vana  qnsBdara  dicere  prsesump- 
seruut,  piopositum  uostiiB  inteutiouis  est  de  pei-fectioue  tractare,  quid  sit  esse  perfectuiu,  qua- 
liter  perfectio  acquiiatur,  quis  sit  perfectiouis  status,  et  quae  competaut  assumentibus  perfec- 
tiouis statum    .    .     ." 

"Priuiuui  igitur  considerare  oportet,  quod  perfectum  m\iltipliciter  dicitur.  Est  euim  ali- 
quid  simpliciter  perfectuiu.  aliquid  vero  dicitur  perfectuui  secundum  quid.  Simpliciter  quidem 
perfectuni  est  quod  attiugit  ad  fiuem  ejus  quod  ei  conipetit  secuudum  propriam  rationem  :  se- 
cundum quid  auteui  perfectuiu  dici  potest  quod  attiugit  ad  fineui  alicujus  eorum  quae  couiitau- 
tur  propriam  ratioueiu  ;  sicut  animal  simpliciter  dicitur  esse  perfectuni,  quaudo  ad  liunc  finein 
perducitnr  ut  niliil  ei  desit  ex  liis  quae  integritatem  vitfe  auimalis  coustituunt,  puta  cum  uiliil 
ei  desit  ex  numero,  et  dispositione  membroruni,  et  debita  corporis  quautitate,  et  virtutibus  qui- 
bus  ope.rationes  vitoe  auimalis  perJicluutur :  secuudum  quid  autem  perfectuni  animal  did  potest, 
si  sit  iierfectuiu  iu  albedine,  aut  in  odore.  aut  iu  ali(iuo  bujusmodi.  Sic  Igitur  et  iu  spirituali 
vita,  simpliciter  quidem  liomo  perfectus  dicitur  ratioue  ejus  iu  quo  principaliter  spiritualis  vita 
cousistit;  sed  secundum  quid  perfectus  dici  potest  ratioue  cu.juscumque  quod  spirituali  vitie 
fidjungitur."     (Opiisc.  II.,  De  Per/ectwne  Vitm  Spiritiialis.  Tom.  XV.,  Cap.  I.. p.  le.) 

t  "  Perfectione  auteni  circa  caritateni  principaliter  considerata,  plane  accipi  potest  iu  quo 

■  perfectio  spiritualis  viix  consistat.  Sunt  euim  duo  piiPcepta  caritatis:  quorum  uuum  pertiuet 
ad  dilectiouem   Dei,  aliud  autem  ad  dilectioueni  proximi.     Qua;  quidem  duo  prrecepta  ordinem 

■  quemdam  ad  invicem  habent  seciuidum  ordiuem  caritatis.  Nam  id  quod  priucipalitev  caritate 
diligendum  est,  est  suinmum  bouum,  quod  uos  beatos  eflacit,  scilicet  Deus.  Secundario  vero 
diligendus  ex  caritate  est  proximus,  qui  nobis  quodaiu  socialis  vitae  jure  conjungitur  in  beatitu- 
dinis  perceptione,  vel  participatione.  Unde  hoc  est  quod  in  proximo  ex  caritate  debenms  diligere, 
ut  siraul  ad  beatitudinem  pervemanius.  Huuc  autem  ordiuem  praeceptorum  caritatis  Dominus 
iu  Evangelio  Mattli.  XXII.  37.  osteudit  dicens  :  Diliges  Dominmn  Deum  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuo,  et  m 
tola  anima  tua,  et  in  tola  mente  tua.  Hoc  est  maximum  et  primwm  mandatum.  Secundum,  autem  simile 
est  huic  :  Diliges  j>roximum  tuum  sicut  te  ipsum.  Primo  igitur  et  principaliter  cousistit  spiritualis 
vitae  perfectio  in  dilectione  Dei :  nude  Dominus  ad  Abraham  loqueus  dicit  Genes.  XVII.  1.  Kgo 
Dominus  omnipotene  .-  ambula  coram  me,  et  esto  perfectus.  Ambulatur  autem  coram  Deo  uou  passi- 
bus  corporis,  sed  afl'ectibus  meutis.  Secundario  vero  cousistit  spiritualis  vitiB  perfectio  in 
proximi  dilectione :  nude  Dominus  cum  dixisset  Matth.  V.  44.  Diligite  inimicos  vestros,  et  plura 
subjunxisset  quae  ad  dilectiouem  proximi  pertinent,  concludit  in  fine  fver- 48."]  Estote  ergo  vos 
perfecti,  sicut  et  Pater  vester  coelestis perfectiis  est."     (De  Perfectione  Vital  Spirittialis,  Cap.  II.,  p.  76.) 

§  How  profound  are  not  these  words  of  the  .ingelical !  How  firmly  he  grasps  the  tTuth  ! 
"  Compreheusioneni  autem  accipit  iion  secundum  quod  importat  inclusionem,  aut  terminationem 
conipreheusi,  sic  enim  Deus  iucompiehensibilis  est  oiuui  creaturiB ;  sed  secundum  quod  com- 
prehensio  importat  consecutionein  ejus  quod  insequeudo  aliquis  qnsesivit.    In  ilia  autem  ca'les- 
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is  in  this  that  the  perfection  of  that  life  consists,  to  which  we  are 
invited  by  the  counsels.  It  is  evident,  that  the  more  the  human 
heart  is  drawn  from  the  love  of  many  objects,  so  much  the  more 
intensely  it  can  adhere  to  one  object.  So,  the  more  the  soul  is 
withheld  from  the  love  of  temporal  things,  so  much  the  more  will 
it  be  borne  towards  the  love  of  God,  Therefore,  all  the  counsels 
by  which  we  are  urged  to  perfection  have  this  one  scope :  to  draw 
away  the  soul  from  creatures;  that  the  mind  may  all  the  more 
freely  go  towards  God,  by  contemplating,  loving,  and  fulfilling 
His  blessed  Will.* 

The  Saint  then  dedicates  a  chapter  to  show  how  the  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty,  by  which  religious  leave  external  goods,  tends 
towards  this  end.  Another  chapter  is  written  to  prove  how  the 
renunciation  of  corporeal  affections,  and  of  marriage,  sets  a  man 
at  liberty  to  enter  God's  service,  and  to  adhere  all  the  more  per- 
fectly to  Him.  The  ninth  chapter  contains  useful  and  practical 
advice  Avith  regard  to  making  good  the  above  necessary  renuncia- 
tion. Then  comes  the  third  way  of  perfection,  viz.,  the  abnegation 
of  one's  own  will. 

Corresponding  to  these  three  Avays,  there  is,  in  Religious  Orders, 
a  three-fold  vow — of  poverty,  of  continence,  and  of  obedience 
unto  death.  It  is  becoming  that  this  three-fold  vow  should  enter 
into  the  idea  of  religion;  for  S.  Augustine  says:  "Religion  does 
not  seem  to  signify  any  kind  of  cultus,  but  the  Avorship  of  God." 
That  cultus  which  belongs  to  God  alone,  is  indicated  by  the  act 
of  sacrifice.!     A  sacrifice  of  external  things  is  then  offered  to  God, 

ti  beatitudine  semper  actualiter  intellectus,  et  Toluntas  creatiirse  rationalis  in  Deum  fertur, 
cum  iu  divina  fruitione  ilia  beatitudo  cousistat.  Beatitudoauteiii  uon  est  in  liabitu,  sed  in  actu. 
Et  quia  Deo  cieatuia  latioualis  inliserebit  taraquam  iiltimo  flui,  (jui  est  Veritas  siinima ;  in  fineiu 
auteni  ultimum  omnia  per  iutentioneni  refevuutnr,  et  secundum  ultimnm  tinem  omnia  exequen- 
da  disponuntur;  oonsequens  est  quod  in  ilia  beatitudinis  perfectione  creatura  rationalis  diliget 
Deum  ex  tote  corde,  duni  tota  ejus  iuteutio  feretur  iu  Deum  ex  omnibus  quae  cogitat,  amat,  aut 
agit;  ex  tota  mente,  dum  semper  actualiter  mens  ejus  feretur  in  Deum,  ipsum  semper  videns, 
et  omnia  in  ipso,  et  secundum  ejus  veritateui  de  omnibus  judicans ;  ex  tota  anima,  dum  tota 
ejus  afTectio  ad  Deum  diligendum  feretur  continue,  et  propter  ipsum  omnia  diligeutur,  ex  tota 
fortitudiue,  vel  ex  omnilius  viiibus,  dum  omnium  exterioruiu  actiium  ratio  erit  Dei  dileetio. 
Hie  est  ergo  secundus  perfectse  dilectiouis  divinae  modus,  qui  est  beatorum."  (De  Perfectione 
Vitce  SpirltiMlis,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  77.) 

*  In  tliese  words  the  Augelical  gives  the  grand  principle  of  perfection: — "  Sed  cum  Aposto- 
lus dixisset,  Non  quodjam  comprehenderim,  aut  perfectus  sim,  subdit,  Sequw  auteni  si  quo  mode  com- 
prehendam  :  et  postniodum  subdit:  Qidcumque  ergo perfecti  surmis,  Imc  sentiamus.  Ex  quibus  verbis 
mauifeste  accipitur  quod  etsi  comprehensorum  perfectio  uon  sit  nobis  possibilis  iu  hac  vita, 
semulari  tamen  debennis  ut  in  similitndinem  perfectiouis  illius,  quantum  possibile  est,  nos  tra- 
hamus  :  et  in  hoc  ijerfectio  hujus  vitJB  consistit,  ad  quam  per  consilia  invitamur.  Manifestiim 
nainque  est  quod  Immanum  cor  tanto  intensius  in  aliquid  uuum  fertur,  quanto  magis  a  multis 
revocatur.  Sic  igitur  tanto  perfectius  animus  hominis  ad  Deum  diligendum  fertur,  quanto 
magis  ab  affectu  temporalium  revocatur.  Cnde  Augustiuus  iu  Lib.  LXXXIH.,  Quiestiouuin 
dioit,  quod  venenum  caritatis  est  spes  adipiscendamm,  aut  retinendarum  temporalium  renim  ;  augmen- 
turn  vera  ejus  est  eupiditatis  diminutio ,-  perfectio  vera  nulla  cupiditas.  Omnia  igitur  consilia,  quibus 
ad  perfectionem  invitamur,  ad  hoc  pertinent  ut  animus  hominis  ab  afl'ectu  rerum  temponilinm 
avertatur  ;  ut  sic  liberius  mens  tendat  in  Deum,  coutemplando,  amando,  et  ejus  voluutatem  im- 
pleudo."     (De  Perfectione  Vitce  Spiritualis,  Cap.  VI.,  p. 't^.) 

t  "  Secundum  antem  triplicem  viam  perfectiouis  assignatam,  iu  religionibus  triplex  com- 
mune votum  iuvenitur,  scilicet  votum  paupertatis,  continentiie.  et  obedientipe  usque  ndnior- 
tem.  Per  votum  paupertatis  primani  perfectiouis  viani  religiosi  assumunt,  omni  pvoprietati 
abrenuntiantes.  Per  votum  auteni  contiiientiip,  aggrediuntur  viam  secundam,  matrimoni  pei- 
petiio  abrenuntiaiites.  Per  votum  auteni  obedieutiic  uiaxime  viam  tertiam  assumunt,  voluuta- 
tem propiiam  abiiegando.  Hoc  etiam  triplex  votum  cougrue  religioui  adaptatur.  Nam.  sieut 
dicit  Augustinus  X.  De  Civit.  Dei,  relif/io  non  quemlibet.  sed  Dei  ciiltum  si(/niflcare  videtur.  Uuile  et 
Tullius  dicit  in  Rbetorica,  quod  religio  est  virtus  quie  ouidam sui)eriori  natv.rm,  quam  diinnam  vacant, 
oidtum,  cceremoniaraque  affert.    Cultus  autem  soli  Deo  debitus  iu  sacrificii  oblatione  ostenditui'. 
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when,  for  God's  sake,  they  are  given  away ;  according  to  that : 
"  Do  not  forget  to  do  good  and  to  impart,  for  by  snch  sacrifices, 
God's  favour  is  obtained."  *  A  man's  own  body  is  offered  to  God, 
"  when  they  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  their  flesh,  with  the 
vices  and  concupiscences,"!  as  S,  Paul  says  to  the  Galatians. 
Hence,  he  writes  to  the  Eomans:  "Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice,  holy,  pleasing  unto  God."  J  The  third  sacrifice  is  also 
most  acceptable  to  God,  when  a  man  offers  his  spirit  to  God, 
according  to  the  psalm:  "A  sacrifice  to  God  is  an  afflicted 
spirit."  § 

But,  it  should  be  understood  that,  as  S.  Gregory  says,  there  is 
this  difference  between  a  holocaust  and  a  sacrifice,  viz.,  that  every 
holocaust  is  a  sacrifice,  but  every  sacrifice  is  not  a  holocaust.  In 
a  sacrifice,  a  part  is  offered;  in  a  holocaust,  the  whole.  "When, 
therefore,  a  man  dedicates  to  God,  by  voav,  a  portion  of  what  he 
has,  it  is  a  sacrifice;  bnt  when  he  makes  over  to  the  Omnipotent 
God,  by  vow,  all  his  substance,  his  whole  life,  and  all  his  knoAvl- 
edge,  it  is  a  holocaust."  1|  And  this  is  accomplished  by  the  three 
vows  just  named.  The  religious  state  not  only  contains  the  per- 
fection of  charity,  but  it  contains  the  perfection  of  penance  also. 
Tliere  is  no  sin  so  great,  that  a  man  can  be  ordered  to  enter 
religion  as  a  penance  for  having  committed  it.  Of  these 
three  vows,  the  principal  one  is  that  of  obedience,  which  is 
evident  for  many  reasons.  First,  because,  by  the  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, a  man  offers  his  own  will  to  God;  whilst,  by  the  vow  of 
continence,  he  offers  to  Him  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  body;  and, 
by  the  vow  of  poverty,  his  external  possessions.  Now,  since  a 
man  values  his  body  more  than  his  external  goods,  and  his  soul 
more  than  his  body ;  so,  the  vow  of  continence  is  to  be  placed 
before  the  vow  of  poverty,  and  the  vow  of  obedience  before  either. 
Secondly,  because  a  man  makes  use,  by  means  of  his  own  will. 


Ofifeitur  atitein  Deo  sacrificium  de  exterioribiia  rebus,  quando  eas  aliqiiis  propter  Deuni,  largi- 
tiir  secuiKluin  illurt  Hebr.  ult.  16.  Beneflcentice,  et  communionis  nolite  obliv-isci  :  talibits  enim  hostiis 
promeretwr  Deus.  Oflertur  etiam  Deo  sacrificium  de  proprlo  corpoie,  quaudo  scilicet  qui  Christi 
sunt  carneni  suain  crucitis>iut  cum  vitiis,  et  concupisceutiis,  ut  dicit  Apostolus  Galat.  V. 
Uude  et  ipse  dicit  Rom.  XII.,  I.  Exhibcatis  corpora  vestra  hostiam  viventem,  sanctam,  Deo  placentem. 
Est  etiani  sacrificium  tertium  Deo  acceptissimum,  quaudo  aliquis  spiritum  suum  otfert  Deo, 
secundum  illud  Psalm.  L.,  19.  Sacrifldum  Deo  spiritus  contribulatos."  (De  Perfectione  Vitce  tipiritu- 
alis,  Cap.  XL,  p.  83.) 

*  Heb.,  XIII.,  16.  t  r.,  24. 

t  Rom.,  XII.,  1.  ?  L.,  19. 

II  "  Sed  sci#«d«m  quod,  sicut  Gresorius  dicit  super  Ezech. /lOC  inter  sacrificium  et  holocaustum 
distat  quod  omne  holocaustum  est  sacrificium,,  et  non  omne  sacrificium  holocaustum.  In  sacrificio  enim 
pars  'pecudis  in  holocausto  vera  totum  pecus  offerri  cousiieverat.  Cum  ergo  aliquis  mum  aliquid  Deo 
vovet  et  aliquid  non  vovet,  sacrificium  est.  Cum  vero  omne  quod  habet,  omne  quod  vivit,  omns  quod  sa- 
pit  omnipotenti  Deo  voverit,  Iwlocaustum  est.  Quod  quidem  impletur  per  tna  vota  prsedicta.  Unde 
uiauifestum  est  eos  qui  hujusmodi  vota  Deo  emittuivt,  quasi  propter  bolocausti  excellentiani 
antonomastice  religiosos  vocari.  Per  sacriticii  autem  oblatiouem  secundum  legis  mandatura 
pro  peccatis  satisfacere  oportet,ut  iu  Levitico  expresse  jubetur.  Unde  Psal.  IV.  cum.  dixisset: 
bucedidtis  in  cordibus  vestris,  et  in  cubilibus  vestris,  cmtipungimini :  statim  de  sacrihcatione  scn- 
bens  dixit  •  Sactrificate  sacrificium  justitice  ;  idest.  opera  facite.iusta  post  poeintentiai  lameuta,  ut 
Gi'ossa  exponit.  Sicut  ergo  bolocaustum  sacrificium  est  perfectum,  ita  per  vota  prfemissa  per- 
fecte  homo  Deo  satisfacit,  cum  et  de  exterioribus  rebus,  et  de  proprio  spintu  bolocaustum 
oflfert."     (De  Perfectkme  Vitce  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XL,  p.  83.) 
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both  of  his  own  body,  and  of  external  goods :  so  that  a  man  who 
gives  up  his  own  will,  may  be  said  to  have  sacrificed  all  he  posses- 
ses. Hence,  the  vow  of  obedience  is  more  comprehensive  than  the 
vow  of  continence,  or  of  poverty ;  and,  in  a  certain  way,  includes 
them  both.  It  is  on  this  account  that  Samuel  prefers  obedience 
to  all  sacrifices,  saying  :  "  Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifices."  * 

Just  as  there  are  many  degrees  of  the  love  of  God,  so  there  are 
many  with  respect  to  the  love  of  one's  neighbour.  There  is  one 
perfection  which  falls  under  precept ;  another,  which  is  included 
in  counsel.  The  love  of  one's  neighbour  which  falls  under  pre- 
cept is  this:  that  a  man  should  "love  his  neighbour  as  himself" 
— that  is,  that  he  should  wish  him  to  have  what  is  good,  and  be 
freed  from  what  is  evil;  and  also  that  he  should  manifest  by  act, 
the  love  he  feels  in  his  heart :  "  Little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth."  f  The  perfection 
of  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  which  falls  under  the  counsel  is 
divided  into  three  heads.  J  First,  respecting  its  extension ;  under 
this  comes  the  love  a  man  bears  his  relations;  then,  that  love 
which  he  feels  for  those  for  whom  he  entertains  a  sort  of  natural 
affection ;  and,  lastly,  the  love  which  is  due  to  his  enemies — this 
degree  of  love  being  taught  by  our  Lord:  "Love  your  enemies; 
do  good  to  them  that  hate  you ; "  §  and  in  this  He  shows  that  the 
perfection  of  love  is  included.  Hence,  He  ends  by  saying:  "Be 
you  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  That 
the  practice  of  this  love  is  beyond  common  perfection  is  clear 
from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine.  |     It  follows  of  necessity  from 

*  The  Saint's  liigU  appreciation  of  "  obedience  "  is  accounted  for  thus : — "  Inter  hnec  autem 
tria  qu%  ad  religiouis  statuni  diximus  pertinere,  prrecipuuni  est  obedieutise  votuni :  quod  qui- 
dem  uiultipliciter  apparet.  Primo  quideiu,  quia  per  obedientia)  votum  liomo  Deo  propriaui  vo- 
luntatem  otfert;  per  votum  autem  coutineiitiie  ollert  ei  sacriticiuiu  de  proprio  corpore ;  per 
votuiu  vero  paupertatis  offert  de  exterioribus.  Sicut  ergo  inter  bona  lioniinis  corpus  praetertur 
exterioribus  rebus,  et  aniuia  corpori;  ita  votum  contineutiie  voto  paupertatis  priefertur,  votum 
autem  obedieutite  utrique.  Secundo,  quia  propter  propriam  voluutatem  lionio  et  exterioribus 
rebus  ntitur  et  proprio  corpore.  Sic  igitur  qui  propriam  voluutatem  dat,  totum  dedisse  vide- 
tur.  Universalius  igitur  est  obedienti®  votum  quam  continentite  et  paupertatis;  et  quodam- 
modo  iucludit  ntrumque.  Hinc  est  quod  Samuel  obedieutiam  omnibus  sacriHciisprajfert,  dicena 
1  Reg.,  XV.,  22:  Melior  eat  obedientia  quam  victimcB."  (De  Perfectioiie  Vitoe  Hpiriiualis,  Cap.  XL, 
p.  83.) 

t  John,  III.,  18. 

i  "  His  autem  consideratis  de  perfectione  caritatis  quantum  pertiuet  ad  dilectionem  Dei, 
considerandum  relinquitur  de  caritatis  perfectione  quantum  pertiuet  ad  dilectionem  proximi. 
Est  autem  consideraudus  multiplex  gradus  perfectiouis  circa  dileotioueui  proximi,  sicut  et  circa 
dilectionem  Dei.  Est  enim  qntedam  perfectio  quae  requiritur  ad  salutem,  quae  cadit  sub  neces- 
sitate praecepti :  est  etiam  quiedam  ulterior  pertecfio  superabiiudans,  quai  sub  consilio  cadit. 
Feifectio  autem  dilectionls  proximi  necessaria  ad  salutem  cousiderauda est  ex  ipso  modo  dlli- 
gendi,  qui  nobis  prsescribitur  in  praecepto  de  proximi  dilectione,  cum  dicitur:  Diliges  proximum 
tuum  liicut  te  ipsum.  Quia  enim  Dens  est  universale  bonum  supra  nos  existens,  ad  perfectionem 
dilectionis  divlnae  requiritur  iit  totum  cor  hoiuinis  secundum  aliqueui  modum  couvertatur  in 
Deum,  sicut  ex  supradictis  patet.  Et  ideo  modus  diviuje  dilectionis  convenieuter  exprimitnr 
per  hoc  quod  dicitur:  Diliges  Dominum  Deum  tuum  ex  toto  corde  tuq.  Proximus  autem  noster  uon 
est  universale  bonum  supra  nos  existens,  sed  particulare  infra  nos  constitntum:  et  ideo  nou  de- 
termiuatnr  nobis  modus  ut  aliquis  diligat  proximum  ex  toto  corde,  sed  sicut  se  ipsum."  (De 
Perfectione  Vitce  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XIII., p.  86.) 

§  Matt.,  v.,  44. 

II  "  Consideratis  igitur  his  quibus  dilectio  proximi  perflcitur  perfectione  neeessaria  ad  salu- 
tem, considerandum  est  de  perfectione  dilectionis  proximi  quae  eommunem  perfectiouem  exce- 
dit,  et  sub  consilio  cadit.  Haec  autem  perfectio  secundum  tria  attenditur.  Primo  quidem  se- 
cundum extensionem.  Quanto  enim  ad  pluves  dilectio  exteuditur,  tauto  videtur  dilectio 
Sroximi  esse  niagis  perfecta.  In  hac  autem  dilectionis  extensione  triplex  gradus  cousideran- 
U8  occurrit.    Sunt  euim  quidam  qui  alios  homines  dillguut  vel  propter  beuetieia  sibi  impensa, 
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the  precept,  that  a  man  exclude  not  his  enemy  from  the  general 
charity  with  which  he  is  bound  to  love  his  neighbour,  and  that  he 
admit  not  into  his  heart  anything  contrary  to  sucli  a  love.  But, 
that  a  man  should  actually  Ijx  his  mind,  without  necessity,  upon 
the  love  of  his  enemy,  appertains  to  the  perfection  of  the  counsel. 
This  love  of  one's  enemy  is  derived,  directly,  from  the  Divine  love 
alone.  God  only  is  able  to  move  man  to  a  love  of  his  enemy. 
And  man  loves  him  as  the  creature  and  the  image  of  God.  The 
more  fully  a  man  is  possessed  by  the  charity  of  God,  so  much  the 
more  easily  is  his  mind  capable  of  being  bent  to  the  love  of  his 
enemy.  The  second  head  regards  the  intensity  of  the  love.  It  is 
evident  that,  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  a  man's  love,  will 
be  the  ease  with  which  he  can  contemn  other  things  for  that 
love's  sake.  There  are  three  degrees  of  this  contempt.  There  are 
some  men  who  despise  exterior  goods:  "If  I  should  distribute  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor:"*  "If  a  man  should  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  for  love,  he  shall  despise  it  as  nothing."  f 
They  are  wanting  in  this  perfection  who,  possessing  goods,  do  not 
assist  those  who  are  in  want :  "  He  that  hath  the  substance  of  this 
'world  and  shall  see  his  brother  in  need,  and  shall  put  up  his 
bowels  from  him,  how  doth  the  charity  of  God  abide  in  him  ?  "  J 
The  second  degree  is  to  expose  one's  body  to  labours,  out  of  love 
for  one's  neighbour.  §  :  "  In  labour  and  in  toil  we  worked  night 
and  day,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  of  you."  ||  They 
fail  in  this,  who,  for  the  sake  of  others,  will  give  up  no  pleasure, 
and  put  themselves  to  no  inconvenience:  "You  that  sleep  on 
beds  of  ivory,  and  are  wanton  on  your  couches;  that  eat  the  lamb 
out  of  the  flock,  and  the  calves  out  of  tlie  midst  of  the  herd;  you 

vel  propter  naturalis  coguationis  viuciilum,  aut  ch'ilis;  e.t  iste  dilectionis  gradus  terniinis 
civilis  ainicitise  coavctatiir.  Siiut  auteiii  alii  qui  dilectionis  affectum  etiani  ad  extraneos  exten- 
diiiit,  duiii  tauieu  in  eis  uoii  iiiveiiiatiiv  aliquid  quod  eis  adversetur  :  et  liic  quideui  dilectiouis 
gradus  quodaiumodo  sub  uatursB  liuiitibus  coarctatur.  Quia  euim  oniues  homines  couveiiiunt 
iu  natuva  speciei,  omuis  lionio  est  uaturaliter  oiuni  liomini  amicus.  Et  lioc  maxime  ostenditur 
in  hoc  quod  homo  alium  errautem  iu  via  dirigit,  et  a  causa  sublevat,  et  alios  liujusmodi  dilec- 
tiouis efl'ectus  impeiidit.  Sed  quia  homo  uaturaliter  se  ipsum  niagis  quaui  alium  diligit ;  ex 
eadem  autem  radice  pmcedit  nt  aliquid  diligatur,  et  ejus  contrarium  odio  ha.beatur;  consequeus 
est  utiufra  naturalis  dilectiouis  liniitesiuiniiciu'uni  dilectionon  compreheudatur.  Terlius  autem 
dilectiouis  gradus  est  ut  dileetio  proximi  etiam  ad  inimicos  extendatur:  queiu  quidem  dilec- 
tionis graduni  Uominus  docet  Matth.  V.  44.  dicens:  DiUgite  inimicos  vestros.  benefadte  Ms  qui  ode- 
runt  vos :  et  iu  hoc  dilectionis  perfectioueni  esse  demonstrat:  nude  concludit  subdens  [ver.  48.]  : 
Estate  igitur  vos  perfecti,  sicut  et  Pater  vester  pei-fectus  est."  (De  Perfectione  Vitce  Spiritualis,  Cap. 
XIV..  p.  81.) 

*  1  Cor.,  Xni.,  3.  t  Cant.,  VIII.,  7.  •      t  1  Johji,  III.,  19. 

§  "  Cousideratur  autem  secundo  perfectio  dilectiouis  proximi  secundum  iutensiouem  amo- 
ris.  Manilestum  est  euim  quodtanto  aliquis  intensius  amatur,  tanto  facilius  alia  propter  ipsum 
coutemnuntur.  Ex  his  ergo  quai  homo  propter  dilectioneni  proximi  coutemnit,  cousiderari 
potest  an  sit  perfecta  dileetio  proximi.  Hujus  autem  perfectiouis  triplex  gradus  inveuitur. 
Sunt  euim  aliqui  qui  exteriora  bona  coutemuuut  propter  dilectioneni  proximorum,  dum  vel  ea 
particulariter  proximis  administraut,  vel  totaliter  omnia  uccessitntibus  erogant  proximorum: 
quod  videtur  Apostolus  taugere  cum  dicit  1  Cor.  XIII.  ;i.  Si  distribuero  in  cibos  pauperum  omnem 
subsiantiam  :  Et  Cant.  VIII.  7.  dicitur:  Si  dederit  homo  omnem  substantiam  domus  suce  pro  dilectimie, 
quasi  nihil  despiciet  earn.  Unde  et  Domiuus  hoc  comprelieudere  videtur,  dum  consilium  de  per- 
fectioue  sectauda  cuidam  daret,  dicens  Matth.  XIX.  21.  Si  vis  perfectus  esse.  vade.  et  vende  omnia 
qua;  habes,  et  da  pauperibus ;  et  h/ibebis  thesaurum  in  coelo  :  et  veni,  sequere  me  :  ubi  omuiuni  bouorum 
exteriorum  abdicationeni  ad  duo  videtur  ordiuare :  scilicet  ad  dilectionem  proximi,  cum  dicit 
Et  da  pauperibus ;  et  ad  dilectionem  Dei,  cum  dicit,  Sequere  me."  (De  Perfectione  Vitce  Spirituali, 
Cap.  XIV.,  p.  88.) 

II  iThess.,  III.,S. 
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that  sing  to  the  sound  of  the  psaltery;  they  have  taught  them- 
selves to  have  instruments  of  music,  like  David ;  that  drink  wine 
in  bowls,  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  best  ointments ;  and 
they  are  not  concerned  for  the  affliction  of  Joseph."  *  The  third 
degree  of  this  contempt  is  to  lay  down  one's  life  for  one's  breth- 
ren. Hence,  S.  John  says :  "  In  this  we  have  known  the  charity 
of  God,  because  He  hath  laid  down  His  life  for  us;  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren."!  In  this  third  degree, 
the  perfection  of  fraternal  love  consists.  J 

And  it  not  only  concerns  perfection  to  do  what  is  perfect,  but 
also  to  vow  what  is  perfect.  He  who  performs  a  perfect  action, 
under  vow,  attains  a  double  perfection.  He  who  observes  conti- 
nence, for  instance,  possesses  one  perfection,  whilst  he  who  obliges 
himself  to  continence  by  vow,  and  keeps  his  promise,  practices 
both  the  perfection  of  continence,  and  the  perfection  of  the  vow. 
Perfection,  which  proceeds  from  the  vow,  changes  a  man's  state 
and  condition,  in  so  far  forth  as  liberty  and  subjection  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct  conditions  or  states.  He  who  vows  continence, 
deprives  himself  of  the  liberty  of  marrying.  He  however,  who 
observes  continence,  without  the  vow,  does  not  deprive  himself  of 
the  said  liberty.§  Then,  if  a  man  undertakes  to  do  a  special 
work,  during  a  certain  time,  he  only  loses  his  liberty  to  the  extent 
of  his  promise.  But,  he  who  gives  himself  up  into  another's 
power,  without  condition,  and  reserves  no  liberty  to  himself,  such 
a  one  absolutely  changes  his  condition,  and  becomes  a  complete 
slave.  He  who  vows  to  fast,  or  to  make  a  pilgrimage,  does  not 
change  his  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  vow.  But,  he  who  gives 
his  entire  life  over  to  God  by  vow,  to  serve  Him  in  Avorks  of  per- 

"  Amos,  VI.,  4.  t  1  J».,  Ill;  16. 

t  "  Secuudus  autem  j^radiis  dilectiouis  est  ut  aliquis  corpus  suum  laboribus  expouat  propter 
proximoruin  ainoreiii  cnjusrei  exeinplum  Apostolus  iu  se  ipso  ostendit,  cum  dicit,  2  Tliess.  HI. 
8:  In  labore  et  faligatlone  node  et  die  oper antes,  ne  quern  vestrum  gravaremus.  Et  ad  idem  refertur, 
si  quis  tribulatioues  et  persecutioues  propter  proxiuioniin  aniorem  patl  nou  reciiset :  nude  et 
Apostolus  dicit,  2  Cor.  I.,  G :  Sive  tribulamur,  pro  vestra  exhortatione  et  salute :  et  2  Tim.  U.  9.  dicit : 
Laboro  usque  ad  vineula  quasi  male  operans  ;  seel  verbum  Dei  non  est  alligatum  :  idea  omnia  svstineo 
propter  electos,  ut  et  ipsi  salutem  consequantur.  Ab  lioc  autem  gradu  deticiunt  qui  de  deliciis  niiiil 
omittereut,  nee  aliquid  incommodi  sustiuerent  pro  alioruni  anmre :  coutra  quos  dicitur  Amos 
VI.  4  :  ^iri  dm-Tnitis  in  lectis  eburneis,  et  lascivitis  m  stratis  vestris  :  qui  comeditis  agimm  de  grege,  et 
vitulos  de  medio  armenti  :  qui  canitis  ad  vocem  psalterii,  sicut  David,  putaverunt  se  habere  vasa  cantid 
bibentes  vinum  in  phialis,  et  optimo  unguento  delibuti  et  nihil  j>atiebantur  super  contritione  Joseph.  Et 
Ezecli.  Xin.  5,  dicitur:  Non  ascendistis  ex  adverso,  neqiie  opposwistis  vos  murum pro  domo  Israel,  ut 
ataretis  inprmlio  in  die  Domini.  Tertiua  aiiteui  gradus  dilectiouis  est  ut  aliquis  auimam  suam  pro 
fratribus  pouat:  unde  dicitur  1  Joan.,  HI.  16:  In  hoc  cognoscimus  charitatem  Dei,  quoniam  ille  pro 
nobis  animam  suam  posuit  et  nos  debemus  pro  fratribus  animas  ponere."  {De  Perfectione  ^Vitce  Spiritu- 
alis.  Cap.  XIV.,  p.  88.) 

i  "  Est  autem  considerandum,  quod,  sicut  supra  prseniisimus  perfectionis  est  non  solum  ali- 
quod  opus  perfectum  facere:  sed  etiam  opus  perfectum  vovere:  de  utroque  euira  consilium  da- 
tur,  ut  supra  dictum  est.  Qui  ergo  aliquod  opus  perfectum  ex  voto  facit,  ad  duplicem  perfec- 
tionem  attingit :  sicut  qui  contiueiitiam  servat,  uuam  perfectionem  habet;  qui  autem  ex  voto 
se  obligat  ad  coutineutiam  servaijdam,  et  earn  servat,  habet  et  continentije  perfectionem,  et 
voti.  Perfectio  autem  qute  est  ex  voto,  couditiouem  mutat,  et  statum,  secundum  quod  libertas, 
et  servitus  diver-ste  conditiouis,  vel  status  esse  dicuntur.  Sic  eniui  accipitur  status  II.  qua^st. 
IX.  ubi  Hadriamus  Papa  ait :  Si  quando  in  causa  capitali,  vel  causa  status  interpellatum  fuerit,  non 
per  exploratores,  sed  per  se  ipsos  est  a-gendum  Nam  dum  aliquis  vovet  continentiam  servare,  adi- 
mit  sibi  libertatem  duceudi  uxorem ;  qui  autem  simpliciter  coutiuet  absque  voto,  pmerticta 
libertate  non  privatur.  Nou  ergo  in  aliquo  luutatur  ejus  conditio,  sicut  mutatiir  conditio  ejus 
qui  vovet.  Nam  et  apud  homines  si  quis  alicui  obsequatur,  non  ex  hoc  conditionem  uiutat ; 
Bed  si  obligat  se  ad  servieudum,  jam  alteriiis  conditiouis  efflcitui."     (Ibid.,  Cap.  XV., p.  89.) 
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fectiou,  takes  upon  himself,  absolutely,  the  state  or  condition  of 
perfection.  Sometimes,  men  do  works  of  perfection  which  they 
have  not  vowed ;  sometimes,  men  do  not  perform  the  works  of 
perfection  which  they  have  vowed.  Hence,  it  folloAvs  that  there 
are  some  who  are  perfect,  and  yet  are  not  in  the  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  whilst  others  are  imperfect,  who  are  in  the  state  of  perfection.* 
This  state  of  perfection  is  proper  to  the  Episcopate ;  for  by 
virtue  of  their  oflRce,  bishops  are  obliged  to  this  perfection  of 
charity,  viz.,  that  they  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  brethren. 
They  should  also,  like  religious,  love  their  enemies,  and  minister 
to  them;  they  should  expose  themselves  to  danger  of  death  in  the 
interests  of  their  flocks ;  they  should  order  their  whole  lives  to- 
wards the  service  of  their  neighbours,  and  render  them  spiritual 
assistance.  Indeed,  the  episcopal  state  is  more  perfect  than  the 
religious  state ;  for  it  is  evident  that  greater  perfection  is  required 
in  one  who  has  to  make  others  perfect,  than  in  one  who  has  sim- 
ply to  perfect  himself.  Then,  the  obligations  of  bishops  are 
heavier  than  those  of  religious.  To  give  one's  life  for  the  salva- 
tion of  others,  is  a  greater  and  a  more  difficult  undertaking  than 
to  observe  the  vows.  Then,  again,  in  a  certain  way,  bishops  are 
bound  in  the  same  manner  as  religious.  They  have  to  feed  their 
flocks,  not  only  by  word  and  example,  but  also  by  material  assis- 
tance. S.  Gregory  asks :  "'  Who  would  not  be  ready  to  Sticrifice 
his  substance  for  his  sheep,  when  he  is  prepared  to  give  his  life  for 
theni?"f  Then,  they  have  to  be  chaste.  Eeligious  are  subject 
to  one  prelate.  The  bishop  makes  himself  the  servant  of  all  those 
who  are  under  his  jurisdiction  :  "Whereas  1  was  free  as  to  all,  I 
made  myself  the  servant  of  all : "  J  "  For  we  preach  not  ourselves, 
but  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  ourselves  your  servants,  through 

*  "  Sed  cousideraudiuii  est,  quod  potest  aliquis  sibi  libertatein  adimere  vel  simpllciter,  vel 
secuiidiiiu  quid.  Si  euiiu  iili(|uis  se  Deo,  vel  Iiomiiii  obliget  ad  aliquid  facieudiim  speciale,  efc 
pro  aliquo  tempore,  uon  siinpliciter  libeitatem  aiiiisit,  sed  solum  secuuduni  illnd,  ad  quod  ae 
obligjivit.  iSi  auteni  se  totaliter  iu  potestate  alicujus  poiiat,  ita  quod  uiliil  sibi  libertatis  reti- 
iieat;  siuipiiciter  couditiouem  miitavit  factus  siuipliciter  servus.  Sic  ergo  dum  aliquis  Deo  vo- 
vet  aliq nod  particulare  opus,  puta  peregriuatlonem,  et  jejuuiuiu,  aut  aliquod  liujusmodi,  uon 
simpliciter  couditiouem.  vel  statum  m\itavit,  sed  secuuduui  aliquid  tautum.  Si  vero  totam 
vitam  suam  voto  Ueo  obligavit,  ut  in  openbus  perfectiouis  ei  deserviat;  jam  simpliciter  coudi- 
tiouem, vel  statum  perfectiouis  assumpsit.  Coutiugit  auteui  aliquos  opera  perfectiouis  facere 
nou  voveutes;  aliquos  vero  totam  vitam  suam  voto  obligautes  ad  perfectiouis  opera,  quae  non 
impleut.  Uude  patet  quosdam  perfectos  quidem  esse,  qui  tameu  perfectiouis  statum  non 
liabeut;  aliquos  vero  perfectiouis  statum  babere,  sed  perfectos  uou  esse."  (De  Perfectione  Vitce 
Spiritualis,  Cap.  XV., p.  89.) 

t  "  In  his  Ipsis  ad  qua!  religiosi  obligautur,  Episcopl  quodammodo  obligari  videntur.  Tenen- 
tur  euim  Episcopi  boua  temporalia  quse  liabeut,  iu  necessitate  suis  subditis  exhibere,  quos  pas- 
cere  debeut  uou  solum  verbo,  et  exemplo,  sed  etiam  temporal!  subsidio.  Uude  Petro  Joan.  ult. 
ter  dictum  est  a  Domino  ut  ejus  gregem  pasceret:  quod  ipse  retineus,  alios  ad  hoc  ipsuu)  exhor- 
tatnr  dicens  1  Petr.  ult.  2.  Pascite  qui  in  vobis  est  gregem  Domini.  Et  Gregorius  dicit  iu  auctoritate 
supra  iuducta,  ex  persona  Episcoporum  loqueus  :  Exteriora  nostra  misericorditer  ovibiis  ejus  debe- 
TOMS  impendere :  et  postea  subdit  Qui  non  dat  pro  ombus  substantiam  suam,  quandopro  his  daturus  est 
animam  suam?  Ipsi  etiam  Episcopi  ad  castitiiteiu  obligautur.  Nam  cum  alios  muudare  debe- 
ant,  ipsos  proecipue  conveiiit  esse  niundos.  Uude  Dionysius  dicit  UI.  cap.  Csel.  Hlerar.  quod 
purgativos  ordiues  oportet  ex  abuudautia  purgationis  aliis  tradere  de  propria  castitate.  Et 
quidem  religiosi  per  votum  obedieuti;i3  se  iiiii  praelato  subjiciuut;  Episcopus  vero  servuui  se 
coustituit  omnium,  quorum  curam  assuuiit,  dum  teuetnr  uou  quod  suum  est  quwrere,  sed  quod 
mtiltis  prodest,  ut  salviflant,  ut  dicit  Apostolus  1  Cor.  X.  33."  (De  Perfectione  Vitce  Spii-itualis,  Cap. 
XVII., p.  90,91.) 

t  1  Cor.,  IX.,  19. 
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Jesus  "  *— hence,  the  custom  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  calling  him- 
self "  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  Grod."  Again,  bishops  are  obliged, 
by  vow,  to  lead  others  to  God.  S.  Gregory  says  that  "  no  sacri- 
fice is  more  pleasing  to  God  than  zeal  for  souls."  Therefore,  the 
episcopal  state  is  most  perfect.  This  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
practice  of  the  Church,  which  absolves  religious,  when  they  are 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  from  obedience  to  superiors ;  and  this 
would  not  be  lawful  were  not  the  episcopal  state  more  perfect 
than  the  religious  state.  The  Church  of  God  follows  the  saying 
of  S.  Paul :  t  "Be  zealous  for  the  better  gifts."  J  The  eighteenth 
chapter  answers  objections  which  seem  to  have  been  framed 
against  the  perfection  of  the  episcopal  state  ;  and  the  chapter  fol- 
lowing shows  that,  though  the  state  of  a  bishop  is  more  perfect 
than  that  of  a  religious,  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  sought 
after.  Though  men  can  meritoriously  desire  to  enter  the  religious 
state,  they  cannot  thus  desire  to  be  bishops,  without  falling 
into  the  vice  of  ambition.  A  religious  denies  himself,  and  sub- 
jects himself  to  others :  a  bishop  is  placed  in  a  position  of  dignity. 
To  look  out  for  such  advancement  is  presumptuous ;  since  greater 
influence,  and  greater  honour,  are  due  only  to  those  who  are  more 
worthy.  This  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of  S.  Augustine  and 
S.  Chrysostom.  Again,  the  religious  state  does  not  suppose  per- 
fection, but  it  leads  to  perfection.  The  Pontifical  dignity  supposes 
it  already  attained.  He  who  possesses  the  Pontifical  honour 
assumes  the  spiritual  "magisterium:"  "I  am  appointed  a 
preacher  and  an  apostle  (I  say  the  truth,  I  lie  not),  a  doctor  of 
the  Gentiles,  in  faith  and  truth."  §  It  is  presumptuous  for  a  man 
to  consider  himself  to  be  perfect.  ||     Hence,  the  Apostle :  "  Not  as 

»•  2  Cor.,  IV.,  5.  t  1  Cor.,  XII.,  31. 

t  "  Uude  ipse  de  se  dlcit  IX.  cap.  vers.  19.  ejusdem  epistolsB :  Cum  liber  essem  ex  omnibus,  om- 
nium me  servum  feci :  et  2  Coriu.  IV.  .\  ^onnosmetipos  prcedicainus,  sed  Jesum.  Christum,  Dominium, 
nostrum,  nos  autem  servos  vestros per  Jesum.  Uude  et  cousuetudo  iuolevit  ut  summus  Poutifex  se 
sciibat  seivuni  seivorum  Dei.  Uude  patet  episcopalem  statum  majoris  peifectiouis  esse  quaui 
statiim  religiouis." 

"  Iteruiu.  Dioiiysius  dicit  VI.  cap.  Eccles.  Hierarcliiae,  mouacliorum  ordinera  non  esse  ad- 
ductivum  alioiuiii,  sed  iu  se  ipso  stautem  iu  siugiilaii,  et  saiicta  statioue.  Ad  Episcopos  auteiu 
ex  obligatioue  voti  peitiuet  alios  ad  Deiim  adduceie.  Dicit  autem  Gregoiius super  Ezech.,  quod 
nullum  saciiticiuiu  est  luagis  Deo  acceptuui  quam  zelus  auiniaiuiu.  Oido  igitur  Episeopoiuui 
pert'ectissimus  est.  Hoc  autem  evideuter  oatenditur  ex  Ecclesiie  cousuetudiue,  per  quaiu  re- 
ligiosi  a  suorum  prajlatoi-um  obedieutia  absoluti,  ad  Episcopatiis  oidiuem  assumuutur.  Quod 
quidem  licitum  nou  esset,  uisi  episcopalis  status  esset  peifectior.  Sequitur  euim  Ecclesia  Dei 
Pauli  seuteutiam,  qui  dicit  I  ad  (Joriucli.  XII.  31.  ^wutowini  cAansmate  -ineliora."  (De  Fer/eclione 
Vitas  tipiritualis.  Cap.  Xyil.,p.  90,  91.) 

4  1  Tim.,  II.,  1. 

11  "  Est  etiam  et  aliud  adverteudum,  quod  religionis  status  perfectionera  nou  proesupporiit, 
sed  ad  perfectionem  mducit;  poutiticalis  auteiu  diguitas  perfectiouem  priesuppouit.  Qui  euiiu 
Poutiticatus  bouorem  suseipit,  spirituale  magisterium  assuuiit.  Uude  Apostolus  dieebat  1 
Timotli.  11.  7.  Fositus  sum  ego  preedicator,  et  Apostolus  [veritatevi  dico,  non  mentior]  doctor  gentium,  in 
fide,  et  veritate.  Ridiculum  auteui  est  peifectiouis  magistrum  tieri  qui  perfectiouem  per  experi- 
meutum  uou  uovit.  Et  sicut,  dicit  Gregorius  iu  Pastorali,  tantum  debet  actio titm  populi  actio  tra>if- 
cendere  proesulis,  quantuvi  distare  solet  a  grcge  vita  pastoris.  Quae  quidem  differentia  ex  verbis 
Domiui  mauifeste  colligitur.  Cum  euim  Domiuus  paupertatis  cousilium  daret,  bis  verbis  est 
usus  [iMatth.  XIX.  21. J  Si  vis  perfectus  esse,  vade.  vende  omnia  quae  habes  et  da pauperibus .  Uude 
mauifeste  apparet  quod  paupertatis  assumptio  perfectionem  nou  prieexigit,  sed  ad  earn  du- 
cit.    ..." 

"  Quod  autem  aliquis  perfectiouem  desideret,  et  eam  assequi  velit,  nou  proesumptionis  sed 
sanctai  Eeuiulationis  esse  videtur  :  ad  quam  Apostolus  bortatur  1  Coriu.  XII.  31.  ^JSmulamini  c'fct- 
risTimtameliora.  Et  ideo  religiouis  statuui  assumere,  laudabile  est;  ad  prielatiouis  autem  fasti- 
gium  aubelare  uimiai  prsesumptiouis  est."     (De  Perfectione  Viton  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XIX.,  p.  92,  93.) 
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though  I  had  ah-eady  attained,  or  were  already  perfect : "  *  and 
then  :  •'  Let  us,  therefore,  as  many  as  are  perfect,  be  thus  minded." 
Then,  religious  relinquish  property ;  those  who  become  bishops 
acquire  property.  In  support  of  this  argument,  S.  Gregory  is 
quoted  at  length  ;  and  then,  S.  Jerome  is  adduced,  to  show  that 
he  who  becomes  a  monk,  avoids  the  dangers  into  which  other 
men  are  liable  to  fall.f  The  twentieth  chapter  gives  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  maintain  that  the  state  of  those  who  have  the 
cure  of  souls,  viz.,  of  curates  and  archdeacons,  is  more  perfect  than 
the  religious  state  ;  and  it  gives  their  solutions  also.  One  thing 
is  an  act  of  perfection ;  another  thing  is  a  state  of  perfection. 
Now,  two  things  can  be  considered  in  those  who  have  the  cure  of 
souls:  the  office,  and  the  dignity.  The  former  imposes,  no  abid- 
ing duty;  whilst  the  religious  state  entails  a  perpetual  obligation. 
And,  though  men  having  the  cure  of  souls  may  be  perfect,  as  far 
as  the  habit  of  charity,  and  may  participate  in  some  works  of  per- 
fection, they  are  not,  on  that  account,  in  the  state  of  perfection. 
By  this  principle,  difficulties  made  up  out  of  the  words  of  S. 
Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Jerome,  are  solved  by  the 
Angelical. 

It  appears  that,  after  S.  Thomas  had  Avritten  the  above  chapters, 
other  objections  were  made  against  his  thesis,  by  persons  "desir- 
ous of  creating  a  quarrel."  \  And  hence  he  dedicates  another 
chapter  to  the  confutation  of  their  errors.  He  considers  their  ob- 
jections to  be  frivolous,  ridiculous,  and,  in  many  respects,  errone- 
ous.§  He  shows  that  the  authorities  brought  forward  are  not  to 
the  point ;  because  the  writers  who  are  quoted,  treat  of  the  grade, 
and  not  of  the  state ;  and  brings  to  bear,  with  great  power  and 
clearness,  the  principles  which  he  has  already  established.  The 
twenty-fourth  chapter  demonstrates,  that  solemn  benediction  and 
consecration  do  not,  as  some  affirm,  put  a  man  in  a  state  of  per- 
fection,||     The  twenty-fiftli  chapter  contains  a  series  of  solutions 

*  Philip.  IJI.,n. 

f  ' '  Dicit  Gregorius,  David  aitctoris  judicio  pene  in  cunctis  aoiiims  platens,  ut  prifidpatiis  pondere 
clamit,  in  tumorem  vulneris  empit,  factusque  est  inmortevin  crvdeliter  rigidiis,  qui  in  appetitu  femince 
fuit  enerviter  flwxus :  prius  fcrire  comprehensum  persecutorem  noluit.  et  post  cum  davino  exercit^ts  de- 
votum  militem  sub  studio  fraudis  extinxit.  Qui  aiitem  statiim  religionis  assuniit,  pericula  peccati 
■ritat.  Uude  Hievoiiviuus  expersoua  inouachi  loquena  in  epistola  contra  Vigilautium  dicit:  J<!go 
cum  fugero,  scilicet  muiidum,  non  vincor  in  eo  quod  fugio.  sed  idea  fugio  ne  vincar.  Nulla  securitas 
cum  vicino  serpente  donnire  :  potest  fieri  ut  me  non  vwrdeat,  tamen  potest  fieri  ut  aliquando  me  mor- 
deat.  Quod  ergo  aliquis  pericula  peccati  evitaus  reli^ouis  statuni  assuniat,  prudeutioe  est. 
Quod  vero  sponte  ad  pra;lationis  statum  aspiret,  vel  uimuB  prsesuuiptionis  est,  si  se  tam  fortem 
existimet  esse  ut  inter  pericula  possit  manere  seciu-us ;  vel  omuiuo  suaj  sahitis  curam  non 
habeus,  si  peccata  vitare  non  curat.  Ex  his  ergo  apparet  quod  priBlationis  status,  etsi  perfec- 
tus  sit,  tamen  absque  vitio  coneupiscentise  appeti  non  potest."  (De  Perfectione  Vitoe  Spiritualis, 
Cap.  XIX.,  p.  93.) 

t  "  Veruni  quidani  coutentiouis  studio  exagitati,  neque  quae  dicuut,  ueque  quae  audiunt, 
debite  pouderantes,  adliuc  conantur  prjedictis  coutradiceutes  obviare:  quorum  obviationes 
postquam  pr»niissa  conseripseram,  ad  uie  perveueruut.  Ad  quorum  coufutatiouem,  necesse  est 
aliqua  ex  supra  positisreplicare."     (De  Perfectione  Vitw  Spiritualis.  Cap.  XXI.,  p.  95.) 

§  "  Hiec  autem  quoe  posita  sunt,  quam  sint  frivola,  derisibilia,  et  in  multis  errouea,  demon- 
strandum est  siugulorum  efificaciam  dilgeuter  pouderaudo."     (Ibid.,  Cap.  XXIIL.p.  97.) 

II  "  Ostenso  igitur  quam  frivolfe  sunt  rationes  quas  inducunt  ad  ostendeiidnm,  qiiod  arclii- 
dacoui,  et  presbyteri  curati,  sunt  .iu  statu  perfeetiori  quam  religiosi;  osteudendum  est  quam 
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to  other  objections,  some  of  which  appear  so  unmeaning  and 
absurd  in  the  eyes  of  our  Saint,  that,  evidently,  he  hardly  had 
patience  to  answer  them  seriously.  The  last  chapter  touches  upon 
the  objections  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  against  monks 
studying,  teaching,  and  having  the  power  to  preach,  and  to  hear 
confessions;  and  the  Saint  concludes  with  these  words,  so  Avorthy 
of  him,  and  so  full  of  meaning,  and  suggestive,  even  to  modern 
controversialists.  "I  should  by  very  glad,"  he  writes,  "if  anyone 
would  reply  to  what  I  have  said ;  for  there  is  no  better  means  of 
displaying  truth,  and  of  confuting  error,  than  by  discussion; 
according  to  the  words  of  Solomon :  '  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend;'*  for  God  him- 
self will  judge  between  us  and  them.  Who  is  blessed  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen."  f 

It  may  seem  a  pity,  in  writing  the  life  of  a  Saint,  to  interrupt 
the  course  of  his  personal  history,  by  making  a  long  resume  of  his 
works.  The  writer  feels  the  full  force  of  such  an  objection.  But, 
were  he  to  omit  giving  an  insight  into  the  Saint's  mind  and 
works,  as  manifested  at  this  period,  or  were  he  to  pass  over  lightly 
his  immense  influence  on  religious  thought,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  reader  fully  to  realize  the  texture  and  power  of  his 
mind,  and  the  immense  service  he  rendered  to  religion. J 

It  is  clear  enough,  from  these  three  brochures;  from  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Saint  felt  himself  obliged  to  re-establish;  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  objections  which  were  advanced  against 
religious  life,  that  the  state  of  men's  minds  at  the  University, 
during  this  period,  gave  cause  for  the  greatest  concern  and  alarm. 
The  very  first  principles  of  Evangelical  perfection  were  called  in 


frivolum  sit  quod  objiciunt  contra  hoc  quod  dictum  est,  quod  in  statu  perfectiouis  quia  ponitur 
per   solemiiem  benedictiouem,  aut   cousecrationem."    (De   Perfectione    Vitte   Spiritualis    Cav. 

xxrr.,  p.  100.) 

I  Prov.,  XX  Vn.,  17. 

t  "  Si  autem  hoc  iutendant,  quod  religiosi  non  possuut  prtedicare,  vel  confessioues  audire 
ex  supeiiorum  prtelatoruni  coiumiasloue  ;  patet  hoc  esse  falsum  :  quia  quauto  quis  est  celsior, 
tauto,  et  illis  erit  potentior,  ut  habetur  XVI.  qiiiest.  I.  Sunt  nonnulli.  Uude  si  steculaies  sacei-- 
dotes  non  cuvati,  possuut  liiijusiiiodi  facere  ex  coniiuissioue  prielatorum,  niuUo  magis  hoe  pos- 
suut religiosi,  si  eis  coiumittatur." 

"Hebc  respondenda  occurrunt  his,  qui  perfectionem  religionis  denigrare  nituntur  a  contu- 
nieliis  abstiueudo :  quia,  sicut  scriptuui  est,  Prov.  X.  18.  qui  profert  contumeliam,  insixyiens  est :  et 
XX.  3.  Omnesstalti  miscentur  contumeliis." 

"  Si  qui  vero  contra  hcec  rescribere  rolnerint,  mihi  acceptissimum  erit.  Nullo  enim  modo 
melius  quam  coutradiceutibiis  resisteiido.  aperitur  Veritas,  et  falsitas  eonfutatnr,  secuudnni 
illud  Salomonis  Proverb.  XXVII.  1".  Ferrum  ferro  aeuitur,  et  homo  exacuit  faciem  amici  sui.  Ipse 
autem  Deus  judicet  iuter  nos  et  eos  qui  est  benedictus  in  sajcula  SKCuloruui.  Ameu."  (De 
Perfectione  Vitoe  Spiritualis,  Cap.  XXVI.,  p.  102.) 

*  lu  point  of  fact,  the  life  of  a  great  thinker  and  writer  must  necessarily  consist  in  a  treat- 
ment, not  so  much  ol  his  personal  adventure— for  great  scholars  generally  lead  very  quiet  lives 
—as  of  his  thought  and  oi?^liis  inttueuce.  Were  no  lives  to  be  written,  excsept  of  those  who  liad 
a  long  and  eventful  personal  history,  most  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race  would 
soon  fall  out  of  men's  remembrance.  They  would  have  no  biographers.  Plato  and  AristotU;, 
who  form  the  two  great  hinges  on  which  the  intellect  of  the  world  lias  turned,  would  undergo 
the  common  fate;  and  unless  a  man  made  a  great  display  of  himself  he  would  stand  little  chance 
of  tliat  immortality  (a  very  miserable  one)  which  is  the  greatest  human  reward  that  genius  can 
desire.  No;  tlie  history  of  a  great  thinker  and  writer  is  the  history  of  his  thought,  of  his  posi- 
tion, of  his  action  on  the  present,  and  of  the  cliange  his  influence  lias  produced  upon  the  world 
— a  chaugo  which  is  arrived  at  by  comparnig  the  current  as  it  approached  him,  with  what  it 
•was  when  it  left  him,  after  it  had  been  directed  by  the  power  of  his  genius. 
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question :  and  this  not  by  men  of  damaged  fame  and  small  repute, 
alone;  not  by  a  handful  of  scoffers,  and  worldly  men  of  wanton 
habits  and  idle  lives;  but  by  clever,  shrewd  professors,  who  were 
looked  upon  with  reverence  for  their  gifts ;  who  were  men  of  logi- 
cal and  powerful  minds;  and  who,  by  their  exceptional  character 
and  abilities,  were  gaining,  daily,  fresh  influence  over  the  young. 
The  scholars,  doctors,  and  students  of  a  university  cannot  be  put 
down  by  mere  verbiage,  nor  reduced  to  silence  by  violence  or  force. 
If  they  have  to  be  subjugated  at  all,  they  must  be  beaten  with 
their  own  weapons.  Not,  indeed,  by  sarcasm  or  by  ridicule,  or  by 
brilliant  retort;  but  by  reason,  and  logic,  and  sense.  They  must 
be  fairly  met,  and  fairly  combated,  and  then  truth,  sooner  or  later, 
will  surely  conquer.  Who,  in  the  University,  was  capable  of 
allaying  passion  by  the  power  of  his  own  self-control  ?  *  "Who 
was  the  man  for  the  emergency,  fit  to  encounter  clever,  skilful 
fencers,  practised  to  perfection  in  all  the  tricks  and  arts  of  thrust, 
and  blow,  and  parry,  and  feint,  and  sudden  lunge  ?  Who  could 
convince  prejudice  that  she  was  prejudice;  hit  the  nice  division 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  true  and  false ;  defend  the  right, 
admit  the  wrong,  and  acknowledge  the  imperfections  Avhich  were 
mixed  up  in  his  cause,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  victoriously 
defending  it?  Who,  by  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
vigour  of  his  grasp  of  principle,  could  get  beneath  the  shallow, 
sparkling  stream  of  words — the  rapid  sophistry  of  clever  men — ■ 
and  uproot,  and  draw  out,  and  expose  to  view,  the  flimsy  frame- 
Avork  of  plausibility  and  pretence  on  which  men  seemed  infallibly 
to  count  ?  Who  could  hammer  and  break  to  pieces  false  maxims 
and  sharp  sayings,  and,  with  the  same  movement  with  which  he 
warded  off  a  deadly  thrust,  transfix  the  enemy  in  the  very  act  of 
triumphing  ?  Who  could  build  up  the  crumbling  walls  of  truth ; 
complete  the  structure ;  encompass  it  with  a  powerful  enceinte, 
and  then,  sally  forth,  in  force,  and  triumphantly  strike  home 
amongst  the  enemy ;  and  by  superior  weapons,  skill,  and  strategy, 
at  length  drive  him  out  of  his  position  ?  f 

*  It  is  pretty  clear  -vvliora  Tocco  would  think  capable  of  successfully  fulfilling  sucli  a  mis- 
sion. He  says  :--"  Et  quia  tam  splendidum  luniiuare,  quod  misevicovs  Deus  iu  uiundi  vespera 
fidelibus  vol'uit  mittere,  ab  ipso  quasi  numdi  piiucipio  debuit  piiemoustrari ;  ideo  in  veteii  Tes- 
taiueuto  prajdicti  Doctoris  multiplex  figura  nou  defuit,  quiE  pisesignaret  divinitus  qualis  fait ; 
ut  sic  uovie  Legis  fructus  tempoiibus  ultimis  iu  figuiis  piienuutiaretuv  antiquis;  et  Deus,  dum 
in  pisesentibus  implet  pifeterita  ad  se  ostendat  peitiuere  futuia.  Uude  bic  Doctor  miiabilis 
dici  potuit  esse  prfBvisus  in  Isaac  iilio  AbvabiB ;  qui  cum  ad  agium  Scripturarum  ad  vesperum 
seuescentis  Ecclesise  ad  meditandum  egreditiir,  sicut  ille  Rebeccam,  sic  iste  iu  spousam  Dei  sa- 
pieutiam  habere  meretur,  per  quam  sicut  deposita  hydvia  servo  Abrahfe,  etiani  camelis,  potus 
tribuitur ;  sic  per  hiijus  scientiam,  quasi  hydviani,  cunctis  fidelibus  aqua  divinse  sapientiaj  mira 
felicitate  douatur."     (Tocco  m  Vita,  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16,  p.  662.) 

t  Tocco  compares  the  Augelical  to  Jacob  thus:— "Dici  potest  hie  congrue  Jacob,  qui  post 
luctam  devicti  certaminis,  et  acceptam  de  rore  coeli  benedictiouis  dulcediuem,  ad  puteuni  per- 
veuieus  Scripturarum,  hausit  quasi  Eaclielis  ovibus,  id  est,  Christi  fidelibus,  poculuui  et  ipsam 
Rachelem  Dei  sapieutiani  habere  meruit,  quam  aspiciens  concupivit,  obtinuitque  Angelica  iu 
sponsioue  Israelis  vocabuluui,  postquam  de  Divinis  Scriptnrishabuit  clarum  veritatis  aspectum. 
Hie  ut  Jacob  super  Petram  Christum,  dum  per  humilitatem  quievit  subditus  fieri  meruit  niedi- 
tatioue  supremus:  uude  vidit  iu  somnis  scalam  per  quam  ad  summam  veritatis  notitiam  debe- 
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The  only  man  who  had  the  requisite  gifts  for  executing  such  a 
work  as  this,  in  the  tliirteentli  century,  was  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin. 
From  boyhood  he  had  earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  powerful 
and  a  brilliant  debater.  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary 
for  success — weight  of  metal,  as  well  as  precision  of  aim;  and  his 
whole  intelligence  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  tradition- 
ary teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  true  that  Albert  did  his  share 
of  work,  and  S.  Bonaventure  wrote  his  excellent  treatise :  "  On 
the  Poverty  of  Christ,"  as  well  as  his  "  Apologia  for  the  Poor." 
But,  after  all,  it  was  S.  Thomas  whose  exceptional  grasp  embraced 
the  entire  religious  question ;  and  his  genius  it  was  which  replaced 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  highest  love  of  God  in  their  old 
position  of  reverence  and  honour ;  and,  in  achieving  this  result, 
the  Angelical  left  to  all  coming  generations  the  most  profound 
refutation  of  deadly  error,  and  the  most  masterly  exposition  of 
religious  truth  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world  by  any 
doctor  of  the  Church.* 

And  the  Angelical  did  something  more  than  write  an  exposi- 
tion. He  was  a  living  type  of  a  perfect  monk,  a  model  for  pro- 
fessors, a  doctor  in  the  truest  and  widest  meaning  of  the  word, 
and  the  most  illuminated  teacher  amidst  a  host  of  distinguished 
men.f  He  had  applied  the  principles  of  the  monastic  system  to 
his  own  life.  He  had  been  drilled  and  trained  according  to  the 
rules  of  perfect  charity.  His  heart  and  mind  had  been  elevated 
and  purified   by  the   highest   and   most   noble  influences;  and 


bat  ascendere,  coelum  attingere,  et  Augelos  ascendentes  per  scalam,  qui  orantis  Thomae  Deo 
offeireiit  oracnla ;  et  desceudeiites,  qui  coutemplanti  revelaveut  diviua  in  veiitate  seoreta  ; 
et  Domiiium  iuuixum  scalas,  qui  praedicto  Doctoii  ostenderet  se  iuspirasse  scieutiam,  et  accep- 
tare  doctiiuam.  Quod  bene  per  modum  scalae  coniponitur,  quia  iu  ea  semper  aliquod  notuui 
priucipiuui,  et  quasi  quibusdam  gradibus,  cougruis  propositiouibus,  couclusio  veritatis  iufer- 
tur."     (Boil.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16,  p.  662.) 

*  Tocco  compares  S.  Thomas  to  Joseph,  and  to  Moses: — "Hie  est  ille  Joseph,  qui  dum 
Spiritu  sapieutise  repletur  in  carcere,  de  ipso  eductus  meruit  plus  omaibus  ^gyptiis  divina 
cognoscere,  et  de  iitriusque  Testameuti  segetibus  diviui  eloquii  frumeuta  in  liuris,  quasi  iu. 
hon-eis  collecta  servare :  qui,  ut  ille  fratribus  siiis,  primo  frumeuta  divirii  eloquii  gratis  eorum 
ingeuiis  tribuit,  et  toti  Ecclesise  postmodum  de  alimeutis  divinae  Sapientiie  sine  invidia  distribu- 
enda  providit.  Appropriate  autem  et  siuguhiriter  dici  potest,  quod  hie  fuit  quasi  alter  ille 
Moyses,  qui  de  aquis  niuudanse  vaultatis  eductus,  quia  de  Aquiuorum  prosapia  generatur,  miro 
uiodo  per  Pliaraouis  flliam  uiatri  Ecclesije,  cui  tollitur,  redditur,  et  uberibus  diviuas  sapieutiae 
lacte  nutritur.  Hie  est  Moyses  cui  de  rubo  sub  flamniie  ignis  sirailitudiue  Dominus  loquitur,  et 
liic  quasi  Deus  locatus  ei  fuevit,  edocetur:  qui  missus  ad  fratres  suos,  uou  sine  siguis  admiran- 
dis  et  prodigiis,  ductor  populi  delegatur.  Hie  est  Moyses,  qui,  sub  duplici  columua  uubis  et 
ignis,  fideles  de  .lEgypti  tenebris  duplicis  scieutise  habitu  doctus  eduxit:  ut  in  columua  uubea 
intelligatur  seieutia  secularium  scripturarum,  quam  sensibus  acquisivit ;  et  in  columua  ignis 
lex  ilia  ignea,  quam  ex  dextera  diviuae  largitatis,  Deo  revelante,  suscepit."  (BolL,  Cap.  III.,  n, 
16,  p.  662.) 

t  "  Hie  est  Moyses,  qui  montem  divinae  speculationis  ascendens,  non  sine  divini  stylo  digit! 
scribeutis  iu  ejus  animo,  sub  duarum  tabularum  similitudine  duorum  testameutorum  scieutiam 
de  simima  divinoriim  speculatioue  portavit.  Hie  est  iterum  Moyses,  cujus  ex  divini  serniouis 
cousortio  facies  spleudens  efficitur,  ut  non  possent  filii  Israel  nisi  Velatis  vultibus  iu  ipsuin  as- 
picere;  quern  Deus  decreverat  aliis  illustrare,  ut  dum  hodie  quorumdam  facies  velatte  perma- 
nent, ad  hujus  Doctoris  iutelligeutiae  faciem,  aut  caeca  asmulatione  aut  ignorantiae  tenebris  obs- 
curati  eorum  aspectus  intelligeutiae  uou  pertiugaut.  Hie  est  Moyses  qui  facie  ad  faciem  Domino 
loquitur:  qui  divina,  qua  sibi  Deus  revelare  voluit,  sic  iutellexit  lucide,  veUit  aeuigmaticam 
illam  Dei  faciem  inScripturis  vidisset  aperte.  Qui  cum  frequenter  raptum  a  sensibus  pateretur, 
supra  liumanum  iutellectuui  divinia  vidisse  creditur,  quibus  ejiis  animus  sorberetur:  quorum 
maguitudine  intellecta  et  scripta  despiceret  pro  excelleutia  illorum,  qua;  \idisset :  sicut  circa 
fiueui  suae  vitse  maxime  patuit,  cum  pr®  revelatiouis  magnitudine  a  scribendo  ulterius  prae  stu- 
pore  cessavit:  quibus  cum  fiuem  impossuit,  admiranti  de  ejus  raptu  socio  mysterium  re vela- 
vit."     (Boll.,  Cap.  77/.,  n.  16,  p.  662.) 
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he  stood  before  the  eye  of  intellectual,  criticizing  Paris,  as  the 
pattern  of  a  system  of  education  which  restless  men  Avere 
beginning  to  grow  weary  of,  but  Avhich,  through  his  genius 
and  address,  subdued  its  enemies,  and  established  itself 
in  a  stronger  position  than  ever  it  had  held  before.  To 
read  his  arguments  would,  no  doubt,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 
impassioned  enquirer,  have  been  sufficient  to  convince  the 
intellect.  Few  men  are  so  depraved  as  to  be  blind  to  the  beauty 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  the  heroism  of  the  followers  of  the  Cross. 
Most  men  esteem — at  a  distance,  at  all  events — the  glorious  cour- 
age of  the  martyrs,  and  the  firmness  of  brave  men  professing  the 
truth,  for  which  they  would  consider  it  a  joy  to  die.  There  is  a 
natural  generosity  in  the  heart  of  every  upright  man,  which 
springs  with  spontaneous  sympathy  toAvards  what  is  true  and 
noble,  Avhen  presented  forcibly  before  his  consciousness.*  Men 
who  might,  in  theory,  spurn  the  reverential  principles  of  monastic 
life,  could  not  refuse  their  admiration,  were  they  actually  forced 
to  fix  their  attention  upon  the  living  expression  of  them  in  one 
of  the  saints  of  God.  He  who  would  mock  at  purity  in  theory, 
would  be  struck  dumb  with  admiration,  were  he  actually  to  see 
John's  loAang  face,  as  he  leans  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master.  He 
who  knoAvs  not  Avhat  Divine  love  is,  Avould  so  learn  its  secret,  as 
never  to  forget,  could  he  but  behold  the  countenance  of  Christ, 
burning  Avith  charity  for  men  ;  and  he  Avho  never  knew  how  to 
adore,  or  what  adoration  meant,  Avould  learn  it  for  all  his  life, 
Avere  he  to  Avatch  Magdalene  Aveeping  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  AVhere 
theory  does  not  move  the  heart ;  where  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
as  the  informing  principle  of  a  course  of  action,  or  of  suffering, 
its  poAver  is  little  felt,  and  little  realized.f 

So  Avith  the  theory  of  monastic  life.  Men  of  the  past,  and  men 
of  the  present,  may  pick  holes  in  it — may  misunderstand  its  drift; 
but  they  cannot  mistake  it,  when  thrust  before   their  notice,  in 

*  Notliing  could  hardly  be  more  fanciful,  or  more  unphilosopliical,  than  tlie  arbitrary  posi- 
tion in  which  Dr.  Temple,  in  his  celebrated  Essay  on  the  Ediication  of  the  World,  places  the  power 
of  example.  In  order  to  arrange  his  conceit  about  the  growth  of  the  world,  so  as  to  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  progression  of  man  from  childhood  to  old  age,  he  is  obliged  to  make  the  period  of 
youth,  or  "  the  meeting-point  of  the  child  and  the  man,"  be  the  special  time  in  which  "  ex- 
ample" holds  its  principal  sway.  VVlio  would  ever  have  dreamt  ot  doing  this  except  a  man 
who  was  working  out  a  puzzle,  or  framing  a  theory  into  which  nolens  volens,  the  order  of  reality 
and  fact,  was  arbitrarily  to  be  shoved  ?  The  power  of  human  nature,  aud  the  influence  of  man 
ou  man,  does  not  begin  now,  and  stop  then,  but  the  broad  experience  of  life  teaches  us  that  as 
long  as  the  imagination  or  the  passions  can  be  impressed,  evil  company  should  be  avoided;  and 
that  he  who  would  be  virtuous  must  keep  good  company . 

t  It  is  remarkable  that,  both  in  Hcce  Homo  aud  in  Renan's  Life  of  Jesiui,  the  one  great  power 
that  seems  to  attach  those  writers  to  the  person  of  Christ  is  His  moral  beauty.  They  cannot 
get  over  it.  They  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  expressions,  regarding  the  marvellous  life,  which, 
though  they  would  liave  it  not  so,  touches  upon  the  absolutely  divine.  Without  almost  calling 
Him  "  God,"  they  cannot  even  express  to  the  cynical  philosopher — the  depreciating  critic — the 
store  of  beauty,  and  transcendant  moral  loveliness,  which,  even  they  are  obliged  to  admit,  be- 
longs to  the  name  of  Christ.  The  very  thought  of  Him  seems,  in  spite  of  "  modern  criticism," 
aud  "  philosophical  tests,"  to  warm  the  cold  heart  and  colour  the  washed-out  imagination. 
Had  the.v  but  seen  Him  in  the  flesh,  and  felt  His  eye  as  Peter  did,  then  they  would  have,  possi- 
bly, used  Peter's  language.  But  the  point  here  is,  that  ffodly  beauty  must  be  recognized  even 
by  those  who  would  deny  it  to  be  Divine .  If  those  who  disbelieved  are  so  impressed,  what  must 
it  not  be  with  those  who  have  the  key  ! 
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living  examples,  and  patterns  of  its  actions.*  The  practice  of 
voluntary  poverty  may,  in  the  abstract,  be  combated;  but,  who 
can  combat  Christ,  when,  weary  and  exhausted,  he  meekly  re- 
signed himself  to  live  in  a  condition  of  more  abject  poverty  than 
that  of  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  of  the  foxes  of  the  earth  ?  The 
practice  of  chastity  may  be  ridiculed  and  called  unnatural ;  yet, 
who  can  look  on  the  radiant  spotlessness  of  G-od's  tender  saints, 
and  cast  a  st?one  at  them,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  surpassing 
resplendence  of  holy  purity  ?  The  practice  of  obedience  may  be 
called  a  slavery ;  but,  who  can  look  upon  his  Lord  freely  offering 
Himself,  despising  the  shame,  and  obedient  unto  death,  and  not 
perceive  in  Him  the  fairest  type  of  liberty  ?  And  when,  by  an 
irrevocable  vow,  these  three  practices  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience,  become  systematized  into  a  rule  of  life,  and  are  em- 
braced by  a  body  of  men,  the  critic  may  carp  at  them  in  theory; 
but,  when  viewed  in  practice,  if  he  has  not  lost  his  manhood,  to- 
gether with  his  sense  of  moral  loveliness  and  beauty,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  admit  that,  the  more  rigidly  these  vows  are  observed, 
so  much  the  more  closely  will  the  Divine  pattern  be  approached. 
In  a  word,  no  man,  with  a  man's  heart  left,  can  look  upon  heroic 
purity,  sacrifice,  and  charity,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense 
of  adoration. f 

Now,  the  life  of  the  Angelical  Avas  a  striking  manifestation  of 
the  three-fold  power  of  the  vows.  Love  and  sacrifice,  in  him, 
were  realities  that  lived.  The  theory  which  he  expresses  so  ad- 
mirably, was  carried  out  by  him  in  perfect  practice.  Who  so 
truly  poor  as  he  was,  who  had  utterly  abandoned  all  that  the 
creature  could  offer  him  ?  Who  so  chaste  as  he,  who  overcame, 
once  for  all,  his  great  temptation,  and  never  once  committed  a 
deliberate  sin ;  and  who  so  obedient  as  he,  who  loved  Another's 
will  far  better  than  his  own,  and  found  his  true  deliffht  in  living 


*  Even  those  who  cannot  fully  take  in  the  whole  power  of  the  monastic  idea,  for  the  simple 
reason  tliat  they  are  not  Catholics,  catch,  however,  glimpses  of  its  beauty,  and  are  impressed 
with  its  power  to  influence.  The  monks  "  upheld  and  exhibited  the  great— then  almost  orig- 
inal idea,  [!]  that  men  needed  to  rule  and  govern  themselves,  that  they  could  do  it,  and  that  no 
use  of  life  was  noble  and  perfect  without  this  ruling.  It  was  hard  and  rough  discipline,  like 
tlie  times,  which  were  hard  and  roug:h.  But  they  did  "good  work  then,  and  for  future  times,  by 
impressing  on  society  the  idea  of  seU-coutrol  and  self-maintained  discii>line  ;  and,  rude  as  they 
were,  they  were  capable  of  nurturing  noble  natures,  single  hearts,  keen  and  powerful  intellects, 
glowing  and  uusellish  att'ections."     (Church,  Life  of  S.  Anselm,  Chap.  III.,  p.  68.) 

t  With  what  profound  thought  does  not  Hettinger  identify  Christ  with  Christianity  :— "  Aber 
das  Cliristenthum  ist  nichts  ohne  Christus :  es  ist  eben  nur  die  Lehre  vonChristi  Person und  Werk ,-  die 
Person  des  Erliisers  ist  das  Centrum  des  ganzeu  Christenthums,  von  ihm  gehen  alle  geistigen 
iiud  sittlicheu  Krafte  ans,  zu  ihm  keliren  sie  wieder  zuriick.  Und  seine  Sittenlehre  ist  keia 
hohles,  luftiges  Gebilde  der  Phantasie,  das  bei  naherer  Betrachtung  zerfliesst,  keine  blosse 
Ideeulelire,  keiue  abstvacte  Moral :  sie  ist  nur  das  Bild  Jesu  Vhristi  selbst,  unser  Vorbild  und 
lebendiges  Ideal  das  in  die  Geschichte  eingetreten  und  Mensch  geworden  ist,  und  in  acht 
menschlicher  VVeise  durch's  Leben  gegangen,  '  uns  gleich  in  AUem,  die  Siitfde  ausgenommen;' 
und  alle  sittliche  Grosse  besteht  eben  nur  in  der  Annaherung  an  dieses  concrete  dcht  menschliche 
Urbild  des  Meuscheulebens,  das  uuerreiclibar  hocli  iiber  uns  steht,  und  doch  uns  wieder  so 
iiiiendlich  nahe  ist.  Ein  Blick  auf  das  Bild  Jesu,  wie  es  uns  in  einfacheu  Ziigeii  die  Evangelien 
gezeichnet  haben,  die  Betracetung  seines  Lebeus,  wie  es  in  der  Oetrentlichkeit  und  im  An- 
gesiclite  eines  ganzen  Volkes  begonne  ward  und  sich  voUendet  hat,  wird  nns  audi  olinc 
Wunder  in  uuwidersprechlicher  Weise  das  Giittliche  in  seiner  Erscheiuimg  darthun."  (Apolo- 
gie  dea, Christenthums,  Zweite  Abtheilung,  Achtzehnter  Vortrag,  p.  787.) 
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in  subjection,  and  had,  as  his  only  terror,  the  fear  of  being  made 
something  of?  And  what  was  the  outcome  of  all  this?  .  A 
crystal  clearness  of  intellect,  undisturbed  by  any  prejudice  or 
passion ;  a  vision  into  the  unseen  world,  which  became  like  the 
habit  of  a  life ;  and  a  nobility,  a  refinement,  and  a  delicacy  of  un- 
derstanding ;  a  tenderness,  an  expansion,  and  a  gentleness  of 
heart,  which  could  only  have  been  produced  by  the  influence  of  a 
supernatural  grace,  acting  on  a  soul  of  noblest  creation.* 

It  Avas  his  being  so  firmly  set  in  the  monastic  principle  that 
made  him  so  marvellously  stable  amidst  the  flow  with  which  he 
Avas  surrounded.  It  has  often  been  said  that  whenever  there  was 
a  diflicult  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  in  the  Church,  at  least,  or 
tempestuous  and  dark  times  to  be  confronted  and  fought  witli, 
the  man  to  do  the  Avork,  and  to  fight  the  battle,  would  be  a  monk. 
Why  ?  Because  he  had  made  the  great  venture,  and  had  aban- 
doned, out  of  love  for  the  Crucified,  all  that  could  be  dearest  and 
tenderest  to  his  heart;  because  he  had  thrown  up  earth  for  the 
sake  of  heaven.  So  he  would  be  free  to  dedicate  all  his  powers, 
without  self-seeking,  to  furthering  the  glory  of  his  Master.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  He  had,  with  his  eyes  open,  re- 
nounced a  brilliant  futui*e,  the  love  of  friends,  and  the  pleasures 
of  life — pride,  ambition,  fame.  All  he  sought  was  "Wisdom." 
The  stream  might  flow,  the  current  might  grow  rapid,  but  to  pos- 
sess this  one  treasure  was  his  passion ;  and  to  draw  others  to  it 
was  his  one  delight.  The  mists  that  float  about  the  heart,  and 
the  vapourings  Avhich  rise  up  from  the  passions,  were  unknown  to 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  the  devoted  and  mortified  lives  of  the  Mendicants  in  the 
great  university  towns,  served  as  lights  in  darkness,  and  as  bea- 
cons in  distress ;  if  the  licentious  student,  with  all  his  lewdness, 
was  compelled  to  respect  purity,  and  charity,  and  spiritual-mind- 
edness,  and  to  condemn  himself,  in  presence  of  those  whose  sim- 
plicity of  life,  and  guilelessness  of  character,  Avere  a  continual  pro- 
test against  his  own  misdeeds ;  if,  in  the  face  of  high  morality, 
license  stood  self-condemned ;  so,  also,  Avas  it  Avith  regard  to  faith 
and  infidelity.f     Where  monastic  virtue  really  flourishes,  there, 

*  Tocco  likens  the  Angelical  to  Solomon  and  to  the  Apostle,  S.Thomas: — "Hie  disputavit,  ut 
Salomon  a  cedro,  qu»  est  in  Libano,  iisquo  ad  hyssopum,  qui  de  pariete  oritur,  id  est,  a  Del 
filio,  divinitatis  candore  de  Patre  genio,  usque  ad  eumdem  de  gloriosa  Virgiue  cum  coi-pore  nos- 
triE  humanitatis  assumpto  ;  a  quo  sicut  studium  inspiratse  veritatis  incepit  sic  scribeudi  et  vi- 
dcudi  terminum  in  eo.  qui  scire  et  vivere  dedeiat,  felici  morte  fiuivit.  Unura  adhuc  hie  Doctor 
dici  potest,  quasi  ille  Thomas  non  dubius,  sed  quasi  certus  in  scientia  divinorum  ;  qui  dictus 
est  abyssus  propter  profunditatem  ingenii,  vel  qui  abyssum  in  Christi  latus  iuTitatus  in^editur, 
et  ad  scrutanda  divinorum  secreta  tam  certa  notitia  sibi  iuspirata  descripsit  in  libris,  quasi 
ipsa  haberet  prsB  oculis,  et  qiiasi  ipsa  manu  contingeret,  quje  intelligentiiB  digito  indicaret :  ut 
jam  nou  restaret  araplias,  nisi  ut  supra  intellectum,  quantum  homini  erat  possibile,  in  divini- 
tate  ipsum  conspiceret,  quern  supra  alios  fenigmatioe  didicisset."    (Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  16, p.  662.) 

t  The  influence  of  morals  on  faith  has  not  been  as  earnestly  insisted  on  in  these  days  as  it 
deserves;  and  this  itself  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  decay  of  the  supernatural  in  the  hearts  of 
men.    Where  the  disease  is  not  fully  understood,  and  vrhere  its  seriousness  is  not  appreciated, 
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true  faith  resides.  True  reverence,  true  intellectual  humility,  to- 
gether with  calm  vision,  always  accompany  that  obedience  which 
makes  man  free ;  that  chastity  which  makes  him  clean  of  heart  to 
see  without  disguise  ;  that  poverty  which  robs  him  of  all  things, 
save  one  treasure  alone,  viz.,  the  love  and  possession  of  his  Sove- 
reign Good.  Here  it  was  that  the  Angelical  excelled,  viz.,  in 
firm  belief,  in  adoring  reverence,  and  in  tender  love  ;  and  then,  in 
giant  grasp,  in  force  of  logic,  and  readiness  of  intuition  ;  in  mas- 
tery of  methods,  and  in  intellectual  sway.*  In  the  midst  of  the 
mental  lawlessness  and  revelry  which  encompassed  him,  he  was, 
just  as  he  had  been  amongst  Albert's  scholars  at  Cologne,  as  un- 
moved as  he  was  gentle.  The  boldness  and  prying  curiosity  of 
the  rationalistic  spirit  had  no  influence  over  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  exerted  his  influence  over  it.  He  perceived,  and  took 
possession  of,  what  was  good  in  it ;  and,  leaving  the  chaff",  turned 
it  to  the  best  account.  Wherever  truth  displayed  itself,  in  the 
midst  of  those  days  of  unrestraint,  he  seized  upon  it,  as  upon  his 
birthright,  and  reverenced  it  as  the  gift  of  Grod,  and  exhibited 
it  in  its  proper  colour  and  form.  He  used  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness to  bring  forth  light,  and  vanquished  the  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons,  being  guided,  as  he  was,  by  the  light  of  revelation,  as 
it  presented  itself  to  the  mirror  of  his  mind,  which  was  brightened 
for  its  reception  by  the  ceaseless  practice  of  monastic  life.f 
Speaking  of  the  activity  of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  works 
of  the  Mendicants  at  this  period,  Dr.  Newman  says:  "If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  the  intellect  went  wild,  and  had  a  licen- 
tious revel,  it  was  at  the  date  I  speak  of.     When  was  there  ever 

there,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  remedy  is  neither  much  cared  for,  uor  vigorously  ap- 
plied. Let  the  full  light  of  revelation  be  brought  to  bear  upon  men's  consciences,  and  then 
tliey  will,  whilst  looking  ou  truth  and  all  its  beauty,  see  also  themselves,  and  get  a  glimpse  of 
tlieir  own  errors  and  deformity.  There  is  a  profouuder  meaning  in  the  words :  "He  that 
believes  shall  be  saved,"  than  niany  people  imagine.  Fragmentary  faith  is  followed  by  frag- 
mentary morals.  What  is  concave  on  one  side,  is  convex  ou  the  other.  Where  the  understand- 
ing is  darkened,  the  will  is  at  fault. 

*  And  though  S.  Thomas  was  so  active  a  logician,  he  was  still  pre-eminently  a  contem- 
plative. It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  imagine  that  contemplation  leads  to  inactivity,  or  to  fanaticism. 
When  that  sublime  practice  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  spiritual  science,  it  leads  to  great  and 
telling  results,  even  in  the  material  order.  Gorres  says  that  those  saints  who  were  most  re- 
markable for  their  mystic  learning  and  piety  "  were  far  from  exhibiting,  in  their  features  and 
expression,  the  characteristics  usually  attributed  to  them.  They  are  popularly  considered,  and 
by  artists  represented,  as  sott,  fainting,  and,  perhaps,  hysterical  persons ;  whereas  their  por- 
traits present  to  us  countenances  of  men,  or  women,  of  practical,  businesslike,  working  char- 
acter. .  .  .  Her  true  portraits  all  represent  her  (S.  Teresa)  with  strong,  (irmly-set,  and  al- 
most masculine  features;  with  forms  and  lines  that  denote  vigour,  resolution,  and  strong 
sense.  Her  handwriting  perfectl.y  suggests  the  same  conclusion."  ( Fide  Cardinal  Wiseman's 
Preface  to  Mr.  Lewis's  excellent  translation  of  J7te  Complete  Jforks  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross.) 

t  Father  Lallemant,  who  had  had  a  great  experience  of  the  intellectual  advantage  of  "  purit,y 
of  heart,"  oflers  matter  for  deep  thouglit  in  the  following  words :  "  Concupiscence  and  the 
passions  insensibly  extinguish  the  infused  and  supernatural  lights  of  the  understanding,  so 
that  in  the  end  they  succeed  in  stifling  them  entirel.y.  Hence  it  is  that  we  see  minds  of  a 
high  order  extremel.v  blind  nevertheless  in  spiritual  things.  A  man  en.joys  strong  sight,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  has  a  strong  mind;  the  two  faculties  are  quite  distinct. 
Such  as  are  led  by  passion  to  make  a  profession  of  heresy  .  .  .  are,  at  the  beginning, 
heretics  only  by  humor  and  passion.  .  .  .  But  in  course  of  time,  as  passion  strengthens, 
and  sins  nuiltiply,  all  that  remained  of  the  light  of  faith  is  lost,  the  understanding  is  darkened, 
and  the.y  become  altogether  heretics."  (See  Lallemaut's  Spiritual  Doctrine,  Princip.  III.,  Cluip. 
XI.,  Art.  II.,  i  III.,  p.  lOi.)  Now,  "cleaning  the  mirror,"  according  to  monastic  theology  is 
practising  purity  of  heart,  and  curbing  and  overcoming  concupsicence  and  the  passions. 
Beati  mundo  corde  ! 
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a  more  curious,  more  meddling,  bolder,  keener,  more  penetrating, 
more  rationalistic  exercise  of  the  reason  than  at  that  time  ? 
What  class  of  questions  did  that  subtle,  metaphysical  spirit  not 
scrutinize?  What  premiss  was  allowed  without  examination? 
What  principle  was  not  traced  to  its  first  origin,  and  exhibited 
in  its  most  naked  shape  ?  What  whole  was  not  analysed  ? 
What  complex  idea  was  not  elaborately  traced  out,  and,  as  it  were, 
finely  painted,  for  the  contemplation  of  the  mind,  till  it  was 
spread  out  in  all  its  minutest  portions,  as  perfectly  and  delicately 
as  a  frog's  foot  shows  under  the  intense  scrutiny  of  the  micros- 
cope ?  Well,  I  repeat,  here  was  something  which  came  somewhat 
nearer  to  theology  than  physical  research  comes.  Aristotle  was 
a  somewhat  more  serious  foe,  beyond  all  mistake,  than  Bacon  has 
been  since.  Did  the  Church  take  a  high  hand  with  philosophy 
then?  No;  not  though  it  was  metaphysical.  It  was  a  time  when 
she  had  temporal  power,  and  could  have  exterminated  the  spirit 
of  enquiry  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  she  determined  to  put  it  down 
by  argument.  She  said :  Two  can  play  at  that,  and  my  argu- 
ment is  the  better.'  She  sent  her  controversialists  into  the  philo- 
sophical arena.  It  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors, 
the  greatest  of  them  being  S.  Thomas,  who,  in  those  mediseval 
universities,  fought  the  battle  of  revelation  with  the  weapons  of 
heathenism.*  I,t  was  no  matter  whose  the  weapon  was:  truth 
was  truth  all  the  world  over.  With  the  jawbone  of  an  ass,  with 
the  skeleton  philosophy  of  pagan  Greece,  did  the  Samson  of  the 
Schools  put  to  flight  his  thousand  philistines."f 

Yes;  "it  was  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  doctors,  the  great- 
est of  them  being  S.  Thomas,"  who  had  to  steer  the  ship,  and 
keep  her  steady  in  a  gale  of  wind,  with  a  chopping  sea,  and  amidst 
dangerous  breakers;  who  had  to  combat  enemies  without,  and 
allay  discords  which  raged  within  ;  Avho  had  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  society  of  that  day  the  force  of  supernatural  principle,  and  the 
power  of  a  supernatural  life.  There  was  a  store  of  brilliant  men 
and  learned  scholars,  of  the  secular  order,  in  the  Paris  schools ; 
but  it  was  not  talent  which  Avas  to  do  the  work,  but  reverence,  and 

*  Bisliop  Hampden  shows  very  well,  In  the  second  Lecture  on  Scholastic  Philosophy,  how  the 
mediaeval  doctors  formed,  of  the  truths  of  reason  aud  revelatiou  coinhiued,  one  graud  system 
for  attack  or  defence.  The  object  was  "  to  erect  theology  into  a  perfect,  science,  to  enable  the 
Christiau,  when  assailed  on  points  of  heresy,  or  perplexed  with  questionings  as  to  truths  sim- 
ply proposed  to  his  belief,  to  give  a  reason  of  the  doctrines  of  his  faith.  Assuming  that  matters 
of  faith  might  become  matters  of  understanding  to  those  who  believed,  it  attempted  to  estab- 
lish, by  processes  of  reasoning  from  given  principles  of  tlieology,  each  doctrine  of  religion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sacred  avitliority  on  which  it  rests  in  the  Scriptures.  Arguments,  proposed 
originally  as  answers  to  an  opponent  ....  were  applied  as  grounds  of  evidence  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  truth  universally.  And  thus  a  vast  collection  of  principles  was  obtained, 
from  which  conclusions  in  theology  might  be  drawn.  At  length,  theology  rose  into  a  regular 
demonstrative  science,  built  up  on  axioms  of  metaphysics,  aud  cohering  in  all  its  parts,  by  the 
cemeut  of  logical  connexion."     (Led.  II..  p.  77.) 

t  Lectures  on  University  Hubjects,  p.  281,  282. 
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piety,  and  prayer.*  If  God  must  be  in  the  heart  truly  to  love, 
God  must  be  also  in  the  mind  rightly  to  know.  There  was  plenty 
of  the  wisdom  of  fools ;  what  was  wanted  was  the  wisdom  of  the 
divinely  wise. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  philosophers,  men  who  pride  them- 
selves in  tracing  out  the  Avorking  of  cause  and  effect,  should  not 
have  perceived  the  immense  influence  which  the  monastic  princi- 
ple exerts  upon  the  intellectual  man.f  Its  action  is  essentially  to 
maintain  man's  intellect  in  its  supremacy,  and  to  affect  the  will. 
As  long  as  the  faculties  remain  in  their  right  moral  order,  their 
operations  will  be  just.  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  constant  ex- 
perience of  every  one,  that,  to  preserve  that  right  order  is  the  one 
great  difficulty  of  life.  The  will,  the  passions,  the  affections,  and 
the  imagination,  are  all  of  them  strong  energizing  powers ;  but 
they  have  no  regulating  quality  of  their  own.  They  have  im- 
petus, but  it  is  blind:  they  require  direction;  and,  for  that,  they 
must  be  under  complete  control.  "  Till  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  rightly  subordinated,  the  imagination  restrained  and 
tamed  down  to  the  service  of  the  reason  ;  till  the  reason  is  either 
indej)endent  of  the  will,  or  directed  by  it  in  the  right  order ;  till 
the  will  is  habituated  to  a  normal  state  of  action ;  till,  in  a  Avord, 
the  eye  of  the  intellect  is  quite  clear  from  the  films  of  prejudice 
and  self-regard,  it  cannot  see  clear,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  safe 
guide.  But,  this  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  It  requires  patient 
labour,  and  the  acquisition  of  confirmed  moral  habits.  Such  an 
excellence  is  not  even  the  property  of  those  who,  on  the  -wliole, 
preserve  themselves  from  the  excess  of  passion  {tyKparen;)^  though 
they  may  partially  possess  it.  In  its  fulness,  it  is  the  exclusive 
property  of  him  who  is  altogether  free  from  such  aberrations, 
and  is  secure  in  his  liberty — the  o^J^^^v  of  Aristotle.  He  it  is,  then, 
who  has  what  the  great  philosopher  calls  the  'eye  of  practical  ex- 
perience.' The  film  has  been  removed  from  his  sight — that  film 
which  clouds  the  vision  of  the  many.  He  is  not  an  inventor  or 
dreamer,  but  seerP  J 

The  intellect,  then,  cannot  be  "  a  safe  guide,"  until  a  man  has, 


*  Theology  seema  almost  to  be  the  test  of  pride,  conceit,  and  immorality.  How  long  does  a 
man  who  dedicates  liimself  to  teacliing  or  studying  that  divine  science  remain  orthodox  after 
he  l>as  been  possessed,  eitlier  by  the  intellectual  devil  of  pride,  or  the  corporeal  devil  of  carnal- 
ity J  Will  talent,  fjuickuess,  logic,  keenness  iu  discovering  a  flaw,  readiness  in  pointing  out  an 
error,  swiftness  of  speech  and  readiness  of  reply,  help  him  ?  Does  wind  and  sail  help  a  ship 
which  has  sprung  a  leak,  and  which  is  simply  fiUing  with  water?  Do  tliey  not  ratlier  hasten 
her  to  the  bottom  ?  Theology  is  a  tiling  of  God.  He  wlio  deals  with  God  should  come  with  his 
heart  pure  aud  his  hands  clean.  The  mediicval  doctors  knew  this.  See  the  Angelical  bent  in 
prayer:  s^e  him  prostrate  before  the  crucifix!  Then,  see  him  so  modestly  triumphing  in  the 
schools !    Yet,  it  was  rather  love  than  talent  that  was  victorious. 

t  Fichte  has  said  many  a  fnolish  and  unmeaning  thing,  but  nothing  could  be  more  profound 
than  this: — '•  Uuser  Deuksystem  ist  oft  nur  die  Geschichte  unseres  Herzens."  (Die  Bestimmimg 
des  Meiisclten,  SdmmtUche  Werke,  B.  If.,  p.  253.) 

t  See  a  remarkable  treatise  On  Morale  by  P.  Harper,  in  The  Month,  Vol.  XIII.,  No.  LXXVII, 
New  Series,  No.  XI.,  JSTov.lSV). 
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through  "patient  labour,"  acquired  "confirmed  moral  habits;" 
that  is,  until  the  mind  be  made  clean  and  bright,  and  is  kept  so, 
it  will  not  be  able,  securely,  to  see  things  as  they  are  located  in 
the  world  of  reality,  and  to  form  true  judgments  as  to  their  rela- 
tive worth  and  position.  And  to  do  this  perfectly,  it  is  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  be  free  from  the  excesses  of  passion,  "  on  the  whole," 
but  he  must  be  altogether  free  from  them.  All  this  is  intelligible ; 
and,  by  its  own  reasonableness,  is  conformable  to  the  sound  and 
practical  judgment  of  the  mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  religion,  as  of  cause  and  effect — of  the  influence  of  passion  on 
passion,  and  of  the  relative  import  of  the  various  faculties  of  the 
human  soul.*  What  is  taught,  on  this  point,  in  the  Catholic 
schools,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  the  pagans, 
and  by  all  philosophers,  whatever  their  religious  bias,  who  have 
written  upon  morals  and  psychology. 

Now,  it  is  not  for  a  moment  doubted  that  many  intelligent 
men  do,  very  seriously,  exercise  themselves  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  habits  of  mind  conducive  to  the  acquisition  of  truth. f  The 
heathens  themselves  have  done  this.  "  Good  men,"  even  amongst 
tliose  who  did  not  believe  in  Grod  at  all,  from  the  fact  of  their 
"  goodness,"  were  thought  capable  of  exerting  an  influence,  and 
eliciting  actions,  which  others,  less  virtuous  than  themselves, 
were  unable  to  emulate,  even  at  a  distance.  All  this,  far  from 
weakening  what  is  going  to  be  said,  tends  to  increase  its  force. 
For,  if  individuals,  through  their  own  unaided  exertions,  have  so 
trained  themselves  as  to  rise  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fel- 
lows, how  much  more  eflectual  would  not  be  the  action  of  a 
system,  constructed  by  the  wisest,  and  holiest,  and  keenest  men, 
for  achieving  the  same  result? — a  system,  too,  which  not  merely 
has  been  formed  by  wisdom  and  prudence,  but  which  has  also 
been  tested  by  experience,  and  brought  into  perfection,  by  the 
action  of  time,  and  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  practical 
bearing  of  events — a  system  which  essentially  aims  at  directing 
man's  mind  to  the  highest  goodness  and  perfection ;  which  cuts 
off"  from  him  a  thousand  disturbing  influences ;  which  deprives 

*  De.  Bonald,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Demonstration  Philosophiqiie,  brings  out  with  great  force 
the  influence  of  passion  upon  the  reason.  He  says: — "  On  deniaudera  peut-6tre  pourquoi  il  y  a 
taut  d'incr^dules  et  d'ennemis  de  la  religion,  si  elle  est  prouv^e  k  la  fois  par  la  raison  et  par 
i'autorit6.  La  r6pouse  est  facile  :  II  y  a  longtemps  qu'on  a  dit  one,  s'il  r^sultait  quelque  obliga- 
tion morale  de  la  proposition  g6oni6trique,  que  les  trois  angles  d'un  triangle  sont  6gaux  k  deux 
angets  droits,  cette  proposition  serait  combattue  et  sa  certitude  mise  en  problSme." 

t  S.  Augustine  clearly  saw  the  intimate  connection  between  sin  and  intellectual  error. 
"  Unde  falsitas  oritur,  "  he  says,  "  non  rebus  ipsis  fallentibus,  quse  nihil  aliud  ostendunt  seuti- 
enti  quam  speciem  suam,  quam  pro  suse  pulchritudinis  acceperuut  gradu  ;  neque  ipsis  seusibus 
fallentibus,  qui  pro  natura  sui  corporis  affecti,  non  aliud  quam  suas  affectiones  prjesideuti  ani- 
nio  uuntiant :  sed  peccata  animas  fallunt,  cum  verum  quserunt,  relicta  et  neglecta  Teritate.  Nam 
quoniam  opera  magis  quam  artiticem  atque  ipsam  artem  dilexerunt,  hoc  errore  puuiuntur,  lit 
in  operibus  artificem  artemque  couquirant;  et  cum  invenire  nequiverint  (Deus  enim  non  cor- 
poralibus  sensibus  subjacet,  sed  ipsi  menti  supereminet),  ipsa  opera  existiment  esse  et  artem 
et  artificem."  (De  Vera  Beligione,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  n.  67,  p.  152.  Patrologioe  Lat..  Tom.  XXXIV. 
Migne.) 
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him,  by  a  solemn,  irrevocable  vow,  of  all  present  and  future  power 
of  possessing  the  distracting  goods  of  this  life;  which  crushes 
passion,  by  trampling  upon  the  flesh  with  an  uncompromising 
severity ;  and  which  frees  him,  as  much  as  possible,  even  from 
himself,  through  the  action  of  that  obligatory  obedience  which  he 
promises,  from  the  purest  of  motives,  to  a  man  whom  he  looks 
upon  as  God's  representative  in  his  regard.*  His  one  interest 
now  becomes  to  look  upon,  and  love  the  Source  of  all  Light,  and 
the  Fount  of  all  Moral  Perfection.  He  takes  his  position  as  a 
creature,  and  the  Creator  is  acknowledged  to  be  God,  not  simply 
in  theory,  but  with  the  most  intimate  persuasion  of  the  entire 
being,  and  with  the  intensest  worship  of  the  heart.  Those  things 
which  grow  upon  other  men,  and  sometimes  master,  and  occasion- 
ally enslave  them,  upon  him  exert  no  abnormal  action. f  He 
knows  their  value.  His  imagination  does  not  bear  him  away  into 
the  dangerous  realm  of  unreality;  time  receives  its  colour  from 
eternity ;  the  creature  is  seen  in  the  light  of  an  eternal  future ; 
human  interests  do  not  rise  above  their  intrinsic  worth;  all 
things  are  located  and  adjusted  by  a  wisdom  which  springs  from 
a,Divine  illumination,  shedding  its  light  upon  an  intellect  spot- 
less as  a  mirror,  and  prepared  by  a  pi'ocess  of  constant  brighten- 
ing and  cleansing  for  performing  its  allotted  task.  And  not 
merely  does  the  mind  perceive  and  weigh  natural  things  in  the 
scales  of  unbiassed  judgment,  but  it  also  can  apprehend  more 
clearly  its  own  proper  object — moral  and  intellectual  truth.|  It 
sees,  as  others  cannot  see,  the  abstract  world  of  thought,  and  pos- 
sesses a  spirituality,  an  angelic  quickness  of  perception,  a  sponta- 
neity of  intuition,  and  an  accuracy  and  breadth  of  mind,  which  is 
an  earnest  of  the  soul's  perfection,  when  it  shall  rejoice  in  a  closer 


*  For  a  most  interesting  and  profound  treatment  of  the  influence  of  the  moral  state  of  man 
upon  his  intellectual  action,  and  of  soodness  upon  truth,  see  Hettinsjer's  ^potoj/ie  des  Christen- 
thums.  Erster  Band,  Der  Beweis  des  Christenthums,  Erste  Ahtheilmig,  Erster  Vorlrag,  Der  Religiose 
ZwHfei,  p.  1-AS. 

i  "  Desire  and  sensual  satisfactions  hinder  the  knowledge  of  high  things,  as  it  is  written  : 
'The  bewitching  of  vanity  obscureth  good  things,  and  the  \vanderiug  of  concupiscence  over- 
tnrneth  the  innocent  mind.'  Those  persons,  therefore,  who  are  not  so  spiriHially  advanced  as 
to  be  perfectly  purified  from  tlieir  desires  and  inclinations,  but  are  still  somewhat  sensual, 
believe  and  account  those  things  to  be  important  which  are,  in  truth,  of  no  account  in  spiritu- 
ality, being  intimately  connected  with  sense;  they  make  no  account  |of]  and  despise  those 
things  which  are  highly  spiritual,  furtlier  removed  from  sense,  ^■ea.  sometimes  they  look  upon 
thein  as  folly,  as  it  is  written.  'The  sensual  man  perceiveth  not  these  things  that  are  of  the 
Spirit  of  God:  for  it  is  foolishness  to  him,  and  he  cannot  understand.'"  (See  Lewis's  Complete 
Works  of  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  Vol.  II..  p.  291.)  All  writers  on  spiritual  hfe  insiston  the  necessity 
ot  repressing  passion  and  mere  feeling,  that  tlve  higher  powers  may  have  fair  play. 
•  *  ''^*  t^®  reader  study  the  Si.xth  Book  of  Plato's  Republic,  and  he  will  find  that  those  quali- 
ties, which,  in  that  philosopher's  opinion,  go  to  form  the  true  philosophic  disposition,  are  just 
those  which  are  developed  by  the  monastic  system.  "Those  who  are  able  to  apprehend  the 
eternal  and  immutable,  are  philosophers;  while  those  who  are  incapable  of  this,  and  who 
wander  in  the  region  of  change  and  multiformity,  are  not  philosophers.  ...  Do  you  think 
that  there  is  a  particle  of  difference  between  tlie  condition  of  blind  persons,  and  the  state  of 
those  who  are  absolutely  destitute  of  the  knowledge  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  who  pos- 
sess in  their  soul  no  distinct  exemplar,  and  cannot,  like  painters,  fix  their  eyes"  on  perfect  truth  as 
a  perpetual  standard  of  reference,  to  be  contemplated  with  the  minutest  caie,  before  they  proceed 
to  deal  with  earthly  canons  about  things  beautiful,  and  just,  and  good— laying  them  down 
where  they  are  required  ;  and  where  they  already  exist,  watchiag  over  their  preservation  J  " 
(Davies  and  Vaughan,  The  Bepublie,  Book  VI.,  n.  484,  485.) 
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and  more  intimate  union  with  its  Supreme  Reward.  What  is 
brought  about  in  the  moral  order  by  contemplation,  is,  in  its 
measure,  realized  also  in  the  intellectual.  The  doctor-saints  of 
the  Church  possessed  a  kind  of  vision.  The  Angelical,  we  are 
told,  till  we  are  almost  tired,  learnt  his  theology  by  "  prayer," 
through  "divine  illumination,"  "at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix," 
"from  the  mouth  of  Christ."  His  biographers  never  weary  of 
repeating  this,  and  in  saying  it,  they  are  simply  recording  the  per- 
fection of  S.  Thomas  in  the  religious  state.  They  show  the  effects 
of  a  system,  constructed  in  order  to  lead  men  to  love  and  to  em- 
brace truth.  They  manifest  its  workings  in  the  scientific  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  in  the  moral  order;  and  they  seem  to  say 
to  the  "learned"  of  the  present  day:  "If  you  would  be  truly 
scientific  men — men  of  rare  intelligence,  do  not  under-value  the 
methods  of  the  saints,  and  the  systems  constructed  by  the  Church 
for  insuring  to  man  true  activity,  liberty,  and  stability — true 
expansion,  spontaneity,  and  freedom  in  the  search  of  truth."* 
There   never   was   a  profounder   utterance   than   the  words   of 

Gothe  :— 

"  Wie  Einer  ist,  so  ist  sein  Gott, 
Darum  ward  Gott  so  oft  zu  Spott."  t 

And  whilst  this  is  said,  no  one  for  a  moment  denies  that  what 
in  itself  is  good  may  be  misused.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima  is  as 
trite  as  it  is  true.  If  monks  have  been  saints,  monks  have  also 
been  sinners.  The  angels,  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  the  deacons 
— every  order  has  had  its  tokens  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 
Monks,  before  now,  have  become  apostates,  and  have  turned  athe- 
ists and  infidels.  But  was  it  their  monasticism  that  made  them 
prevaricators  ?  Was  it  not,  rather,  one  of  two  :  either  the  demon 
of  pride,  or  the  demon  of  carnality,  which  they  did  not  resist  in 
time,  and  which  finally  enchained  them,  and  then  dragged  them 
from  their  high  estate  into  the  abyss  ?  If  history — both  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  tlie  history  of  man's  nature — may  be 
believed,  pride  and  sensuality  form  the  soil  from  which  springs 
that  bitter  and  half-devilish  hatred  with  which  men  regard  those 
amongst  their  fellows  who  have  sacrificed  all  that  nature  loves,  for 


*  Does  not  the  following  character  of  the  Angelical,  given  by  Toceo,  speak  of  the  training 
of  religious  life,  and  is  it  not  most  beautiful,  and  most  wiuuiug? — "  Erat  enini  pradictus  Doctor 
in  8ui  reputatioue  liumillinius,  corpore  et  inente  purissiunis,  oiatioue  devotus,  consilioprovidus, 
couversatioue  placidus,  caritate  diffusus,  iutellectu  lucidus,  ingeuio  acutus,  judicio  certus, 
memoria  retentivus.  a  sensibiis  quasi  quotidie  elevatus,  et  omuiuui  quasi  coutemptivustempor- 
aliuni,  ut  omnium  virtutum  unus  lionio  baberet  habitus,  ex  quibus  sibi  ad  meritum  et  aliis  in 
exemplum  similes  producereutur  effectus  ....  Uude  cum  potuisset  Doctor  mirabilis  ex 
ilia  sublimi  speculatioiie  a  divinis  ad  buiuaua  descendere,  sic  eiat  in  couversatione  tractabilis 
et  in  locutione  suavis,  ut  vere  ostenderet  a  Cliiisti  forina  se  exeniplariter  procedere.  cu.jus 
■vitam  meruit  et  coutemplando  cognoscere  et  piajdicaudo  docere  quia  uou  potuisset  a  Deo  tau- 
tam  habere  scientiam,  nisi  viveudo  prius  didicisset  ejus  humilitate  doctriuani."  (Boll.,  Cap.  V., 
n.  24,  25,  p.  666.) 

t  Zahme  Xeniem,  ly. 
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high  and  noble  motives.  The  very  sight  of  a  priest,  to  a  man 
given  over  to  leading  a  mere  gross,  natural  life — to  a  man  who 
indulges  his  passions,  and  places  his  heaven  in  making  the  best 
of  earth,  is  unspeakably  distasteful.  He  does  not  take  the  pains 
— indeed,  most  likely,  he  does  not  know  how — to  analyze  the 
uncomfortable  feeling  that  possesses  his  mind.  But,  if  he  did  try 
and  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  he  would,  most  probably,  discover 
that  it  proceeded  from  the  alternative  latently  suggesting  itself, 
that  either  he  himself  must  be  a  mere  animal,  or  the  priest  must 
be  an  imposter  and  a  hypocrite.  The  mixture,  or  confusion, 
which  would  be  created  in  his  intelligence  by  the  conflict  of  these 
two  ideas,  would  naturally  result  in  an  excessively  painful  feeling, 
and  in  his  turning,  mentally,  at  least,  upon  the  priest,  as  the 
occasion  of  his  suffering.*  Then,  the  nicety  of  the  balance  be- 
tween his  willingness  to  condemn  his  neighbour  of  hypocrisy, 
and  his  secret  misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  he  himself  were 
living  a  low  and  sensual  life,  would  add  to  his  discomfort.  For 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that,  though  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  known  their  consciences  to  each  other,  it  seldom  happens 
that  a  man  is  able,  in  his  inmost  heart,  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  innocent  when  he  is  guilty;  and  that  one  who  is  really  living 
a  purer,  holier,  and  more  devout  life  than  himself,  is,  in  reality, 
beneath  him  in  the  moral  scale.  In  the  conscience,  more  truths 
are  spoken  than  men  care  to  tell;  and  what  is  more  unpalatable 
to  a  bad  man  than  the  rebuke  administered  to  him  by  his  moral 
sense,  in  reality  through  the  influence  of  one  Avho  lives  a  life,  and 
displays  a  set  of  principles,  which  are  the  direct  condemnation  of 
his  own  ? 

There  was  a  day  when,  in  this  our  own  country,  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  monastic  life  were  held  in  veneration,  'and  when  the 
noblest  and  the  most  pure-minded  in  the  land  looked  upon  the 
poverty  and  obedience  of  Christ,  manifested  in  His  servants,  with 
tenderness  and  unfeigned  regard.f     But  the  day  came  when  the 

*  "  Utqiie  deam  vidit,  lortn^que  armisque,  decovani, 

Ingemuit,  Tiiltunique  iiua  ad  suspiiia  duxit. 

Pallor  iu  ore  sedet :  niacies  iu  corpore  toto: 

Ntisquaiii  recta  acies:  liveiit  nibigine  deutes: 

Pectora  felle  vireut :  lingua  est  siittiisa  veiieno. 

Risusabest;  nisi  quem  visi  luovere  dolores. 

Neo  fruitur  sonino,  vigilacibus  excita  curia: 

Sed  videt  iugratos,  iiitabescitque  videndo, 

Successus  houiimim:  carpitque  et  carpituruna: 

Suppliciumque  suuiu  est." 

{X>vid,  Met.,  Lib.  II.,  n.  774.  Ed.  Delphin.) 
t  See  what,  injustice,  a  Protestant  is  forced  to  say  of  a  man  who,  from  childhood,  loved 
the  monastery  best,  and  was  a  pattern  of  the  action  of  monastic  life: — "  S.  Anselra,"  savs  Mr. 
Church,  was  "  a  great  teacher,  a  great  thinker,  a  great  kiudler  of  thought  in  others,  he  was 
also  an  example  of  gallant  and  unseltish  public  service,  rendered  without  a  thought  of  his  own 
convenience  or  honour,  to  fulfil  what  seemed  a  plain  duty,  in  itself  very  distasteful,  and  not 
difficult  to  evade,  if  he  had  wished  to  evade  it.  Penetrated,  too,  as  he  was  by  the  unflincliing 
austerity  of  that  hard  and  stern  time,  he  was  remembered  among  men,  less  as  the  great  sage 
who  had  opened  new  paths  to  thought,  or  as  the  great  archbishop  who  had  not  been  afraid  of 
the  face  of  kings,  or  as  the  severe  restorer  ot  au  uucoiupromisiug  and  higU-aimiug  discipline, 
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sins  of  some,  and  the  imperfections  of  individuals,  were  made  use 
of  as  pretexts,  by  carnal  men,  for  bringing  to  ruin  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  saints  spread  throughout  the  land.  The  same  odium 
and  detestation  which  William  of  S.  Amour  endeavoured  to  create 
against  monasticism  in  the  Paris  schools,  was  implanted  in  the 
bi'easts  of  the  many,  by  the  envy,  rapacity,  and  spitefulness  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  sensuality  of  the  worldly  in  England.  For,  not 
only  those  who  were  scandals  to  religion  were  spurned,  but  those 
also  who  manifested  in  their  lives  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
Cross,  were  treated  with  indifference ;  and  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  perfect  love  of  God — of  genuine  sacrifice,  being  first  misin- 
terpreted and  then  misunderstood,  have  finally  been  scouted  with 
scorn,  or  treated  with  serene  and  unctuous  contempt.*  It  was  an 
awful  change  that  came  over  the  moral  life  of  England,  a  terrible 
eclipse,  when  the  models  of  perfect  heroism  were  taken  down,  and 
hacked  to  pieces,  and  buried  out  of  sight,  or  scattered  to  the 
winds;  an  awful  day,  when  the  exponents  of  the  life  of  Christ 
Crucified  were  nailed,  like  their  Master,  to  the  tree,  or  hnng  on  a 
gibbet  for  derision.  What  would  become  of  England's  military 
prowess,  or  of  the  loyalty  of  her  people,  if,  in  detestation  of  the 
strategy  of  war,  or  if,  in  abhorrence  of  her  kingly  rule,  the 
statutes  of  her  greatest  generals  were  smashed  to  bits,  on  the  one 
hand ;  or  the  emblems  of  the  Queen,  her  arms  and  crown,  were 
broken  to  atoms,  on  the  other?  To  declare,  as  a  palliation,  that 
war  leads  to  bloodshed,  and  sovereignty  leads  to  despotism,  would 
not  be  received  as  any  justification  by  thinking  men.f  To  de- 
stroy the  rarest  specimens  of  brightest  virtue,  and  then  to  turn 
round,  and  declare,  as  an  excuse,  that  virtue  sometimes  degener- 
ates into  vice,  would  be  to  add  the  foulest  hypocrisy  to  the  most 
brutal  form  of  unmitigated  wickedness. 

than  as  the  loving  and  sympathizing  Christian  brother,  fall  of  sweetness,  full  of  affection,  full 
of  goodness,  full  of  allowance  and  patience  for  others,  whom  men  of  all  conditions  liked  to  con- 
verse witli,  and  whom  neither  hign  nor  low  ever  felt  cold  in  his  friendsliip,  or  unnatural  or 
forced  ijihia  condescension."     (Life  of  S.  Anselm,  Chap.  I., p.  ^.) 

*  Plato  tells  us  the  fate  of  the  "  jnst  man  "  at  the  hands  of  those  "  who  commend  injustice 
above  justice.  They  say  that  in  sucli  a  situation  the  jnst  man  will  be  scourged,  racked,  fettered, 
will  have  his  eyes  burnt  out,  and  at  last,  after  suHeringevery  kind  of  torture,  will  be  crucified;  and 
thus  learn  that  it  is  best  to  resolve  not  to  be,  but  to  seem,  just.  Indeed,  those  words  of  ^schy- 
lus  [a  mail  of  true  simplicity  and  nobleness,  resolved  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  good]  are  far  more 
ai)i>lic:ible  to  the  unjust  nian  than  to  the  just.  For  it  is,  in  fact,  the  unjust  mau,  they  will 
maintain,  inasmuch  as  he  devotes  himself  to  a  course  which  is  allied  to  reality,  and  does  not 
live  with  an  eye  to  appearances,  who  '  is  resolved  not  to  seem,  but  to  be,  uiyust.'  "  (Daviesand 
Vaughan,  The  Republic^  Book  II.,  p.  44,  n.  362.> 

t  Plato,  in  constructing  his  Republic,  places  greatest  stress  upon  the  influence,  not  merely 
of  standards  but  on  "  fables"  taught  to  children.  Uoes  not  the  following,  mutatis  mutmulis,  ap- 
ply to  our  day 'f — "  Then  you  are  aware  that,  in  every  work,  the  beginning  is  the  most  iiupor- 
taut  part,  especially  in  dealing  with  anything  young  and  tender  ?  for  that  is  the  time  when  any 
impression,  which  one  may  desire  tq  comnii^icate,  is  most  readily  stamped  and  taken.  Pre- 
cisely so.  Shall  we  then  permit  our  childi-en,  without  scruple,  to  hear  any  fables,  composed 
by  any  authors,  iuditfereutly ;  and  so  to  receive  into  their  minds  opinions  generally  the  reverse 
oif  those  which,  when  they  are  grown  to  manhood,  we  shall  think  they  oughi  to  entertain  1 
>fo,  we  shall  not  permit  it  on  an.y  account.  Then,  apparently,  our  first  duty  will  be  to  exercise 
a  superintendence  over  the  authors  of  fables — selectiug  their  good  productions,  and  rejecting 
the  bad.  And  the  selected  fables  we  shall  advise  our  nurses  and  mothers  to  repent  to  their 
children,  that  they  may  thus  mould  their  minds  with  the  fables,  even  more  thau  the.y  shape 
their  bodies  with  their  hands.  But  we  shall  have  to  repudiate  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
are  now  in  vogue."   (Uavieg  and  Vaugliau,  Tfie  Bepublic,  Book  II.,  n.  377,  i>.  65.) 
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It  is  to  be  lioped  that  we  are  coming  to  a  day  when  our  country- 
men will  think  better  of  the  past.  EugUind  is  less  isohited  than 
she  was.  The  pestilence  of  the  Eeforraation  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  larger  views,  and  higher  aims  and  aspirations.*  If,  on  the 
one  hand,  naturalism  and  infidelity  are  absorbing  a  large  portion 
of  the  population,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  upon  the  other,  there 
is  a  growing  class,  which  is  being  drawn  to  see  through  the  mist 
that  surrounds  them,  and  to  follow  the  higher  dictates  of  their 
hearts.  It  is  something  when  such  pagans  as  Seneca,  and  Epic- 
tetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  appreciated,  for  their  superior 
gifts,  and  for  their  natural  virtue.  It  is  encouraging  when  men 
begin  to  put  what  is  best  in  paganism  on  a  pedestal,  and  to  point 
out  pagan  heroes  as  patterns  upon  which  Christian  men  should 
endeavour  to  mould  their  lives.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  when  a 
Christian  clergyman  tells  Christian  people  that  they  are  far  below 
the  standard  of  the  infidel.f  It  is  encouraging,  and  it  is  hopeful, 
because,  when  the  depth  of  their  degradation  is  pointed  out  to 
Englishmen,  and  that  by  one  who  is  a  Christian  minister,  and 
who,  Avith  an  inimitable  simplicity,  is  wholly  un>conscious  of  the 
shame  he  is  thereby  bringing  upon  England's  Christianity — there 
is  some  chance  of  the  thoughtful  perceiving  the  condition  to 
which  the  religion  of  their  country  has  been  reduced.  Not  that 
anyone  would  blame  a  man,  because  he  indicated  the  good  that  is 
in  any  creature,  ho\vever  far  from  the  Christian  standard,  provid- 
ed that  he  insisted,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  immense  difference 
between  the  Christian  and  the  pagan  ideal.  The  heroism,  the 
courage,  the  truth,  and  the  simplicity  of  life  of  the  worshipper  of 
stocks  and  stones,  can  be  used  as  a  spur  to  urge  on  Christians  to 
a  fuller  performance  of  their  duty ; — doubtless.J     But,  what  is 

*  That  selfishness  which  naturally  results  from  having  abandoned  the  great  Christian  ideals, 
and  the  practice  of  heroism  in  religion,  as  is  easily  explained,  has  made  its  way  into  the  arts. 
Speaking  of  Architecture,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ruskiii  says :  "  Tliere  is  not  a  building  that  I  know 
of,  lately  raised,  wherein  it  is  not  sufficiently  evident  that  neither  architect  nor  builder  has 
done  his  best.  It  is  tlie  especial  characteristic  of  modern  work.  All  old  work  nearly  has  been 
hard  work.  It  mav  be  the  hard  work  of  children,  of  barbarians,  of  rustics;  but  it  is  always 
their  utmost.  Ours  has  coustautly  the  look  of  money's  worth,  of  a  stopping  short  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can,  of  a  lazy  compliance  with  low  conditions ;  never  of  a  fair  putting  fiuth  of  our 
strength  .  .  .  let  us  confess  our  poverty  or  our  parismouy.  It  is  not  even  a  question  of  how 
miith  we  are  to  do,  but  of  how  it  is  to  be  done ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  doing  more,  but  ot  doing 
better.  Uo  not  let  ns  boss  our  rools  with  wretched,  half-worked,  blunt-edged  rosettes  ;  do  not 
let  us  flank  our  gates  with  rigid  imitations  of  medijeval  statuary.  Such  things  are  mere  insults 
to  common  sense,  and  only  unfit  us  for  feeling  the  nobility  of  their  prototpyes."  (See  Tlie  Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,  by  John  Ruskiu,  A.M.,  Ouip.  I.,  p.  19,  20.) 

t  "  And  yet  with  all  our  knowledge  and  enliglitenmeut,  we  fall  far  short  ofsomeof  them 
[the  Pagans]  ;  we  are  less  stern  with  our  faults,  less  watchful,  less  self-denying,  less  tender  to 
oneauother.  .  .  .   We  ought  to  have  attained  to  far  loftier  moral  altitudes  than  they,  but  we  have 

not Some  of  these   heathens   showed   themselves  to  be  nobler,  lottier,  holier,  freer 

from  vanity,  freer  from  meanness,  freer  from  special  pieading,  freer  from  falsehood,  more  spir- 
itual, more  reasonable— on  some  i)oints,  even  molv  enlightened,  than  many  among  ourselves.  .  . 
Perhaps  the  contemplation  of  virtue,  and  zeal,  and  integrity,  and  consistency,  even  in  heathen 
lives,  may  produce,  at  least,  some  infinitesimal  effect  in  arousing  some  of  us  to  a  desire  for 
'something  more  high  and  heroical  in  religion  than  the  present  age  aflecteth.' "  {See  Seelcers 
after  God,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.  R.  S.     Freface,  p.  X.) 

X  Professor  M.  Ott,  of  Rottwill,  has  shown  the  real  position  of  Seneca  and  the  pagans  in  their 
relation  to  Christianity  in  a  very  reniarkal)le  paper  in  the  Tlieuloyisclie  Quartalschrift  (Drittes 
QuartaUieft  Tiibiugen,' i870)  headed  :  "Die  Hunianitutslelireu  heidniseher  Philosphie  um  die 
Zeit  Christi."    After  showing  what  Seueca  and  others  did,  Professor  Ott  says :     "  Uurch  solcUe 
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dangerous  and  confusing  in  the  extreme  is,  when  a  teacher  of 
morality  manifestly  is  either  ignorant  of,  or  ignores,  the  distinct 
line  that  should  be  drawn  between  pagan  and  Christian  yirtue, 
and  the  motive  which  should  give  soul  and  life  to  human  action 
since  the  Incarnation;  when  teachers  see  little  difference  between 
the  courage  of  Epictetus,  and  that  of  S.  Francis;  between  the 
truthfulness  of  Seneca,  and  that  of  S.  Dominic ;  between  the  up- 
rightness of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  that  of  S.  Bernard  or  S.  Nor- 
bert — when,  in  a  word,  Christianity  and  heathenism  are  coupled 
together  in  the  moral  order,  the  "  saints"  of  the  one  standing  side 
by  side  with  the  Saints  of  the  other,  it  is  time  to  look  forward  to 
the  general  break-up  of  everything  like  the  reality  of  a  Christ- 
like life.  Where  the  supernatural  is  ignored,  or  denied,  that 
which  issues  from  the  supernatural,  will,  of  a  certainty,  be  mis- 
understood.* Saints  that  spring  out  of  the  earth,  and  do  not 
grow  from  heaven,  will  be  like  the  earth,  earthly ;  and  hence  men 
see  little  incongruity  in  placing  the  Christian  ideals  on  a  line 
with  the  heroes  of  philosophy.  Those  who  have  not  the  gift  to 
see,  farther  than  the  natural  eye  will  carry  them,  into  the  lives  of 
the  saints  of  God — whose  history  is  an  enigma,  without  a  recog- 
nition of  the  action  of  grace  in  the  supernatural  order — will  very 
possibly  perceive  in  them,  not  only  much  which  is  unintelligible, 
but  something,  also,  which  will  shock.  They  can  grasp  the  pagan 
conception  with  much  greater  readiness.  The  stoic's  virtues  are 
comprehensible  enough.  He  is  no  foreigner,  speaking  a  strange 
language,  practising  strange  customs,  and  holding  views  which 
are  extravagant,  and  wanting  in  hard,  common,  worldly  sense. 
Still,  it  may  be  opined  that  some  men  in  the  Anglican  Church 
look  further,  and  see  somewhat  beyond  the  bare  flesh-and-blood 
materialism  of  mere  natural  religion ;  and  that  they  are  becoming 
daily  more  sensible  to  the  incongruity  of  speaking  in  the  same 
breath  of  Socrates  and  S.  Anselm,  of  Seneca  and  S.  Thomas,  of, 
Epictetus  and  S.  Paul,  and  of  Aurelius  and  S.  Polycarp,  or  S. 
Justin  Martyr.  They  will  by  degrees,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  look 
higher  than  paganism  for  their  model  men.     They  will  no  longer 

imd  jihnliche  Bewegungen  auf  dem  geistigen  Gebiet  um  die  Zeit  Christi  liat  sicli  dex'  Boden 
gelockeit,  <ler  deu  Sameu  des  Evangeliums  aiifuehmen  sollte,  hat  die  Vorsehung  mitten  unter 
den  Dorngestiiippen  des  Heidentlmms  Saatfeldei-  fiir  das  Cliristentlium  bestellt  nnd  liergericb- 
tet.  Denn  solnsterliaft  im  Giosseu  die  alte  Welt  geworden  War,  war  es  doch  nioht  lauter 
Snmpf  und  Moder  der  Verwoifeuheit,  dem  die  Christusreligion  gleiohsam  eiDgepflanzt,  werden 
sollte."     (p.  401). ) 

*  Any  til) II Icing  man  who  traces  the  fall  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  will  discover  the 
genesis  of  their  gradual  decay  to  arise,  first,  from  some  weakness:  then,  from  a  habit  formed 
ui  consequence  of  indulging  in  that  weakness.  After  the  habit  has  become  a  second  nature  by 
repetition,  moral  and  intellectual  blindness  is  the  inevitable  consequence— that  is,  the  con- 
science becomes  seared,  and  the  mind  ceases  to  apprehend  the  deordiuation  which  has  been 
produced.  Indeed,  at  length  it  begins  to  maintain  that  the  new  nature  which  has  been  created 
is  a  good  one;  f;ilse  maxims  are  formed,  falling  in  with  the  dictates  of  this  corrupted  state  ot 
bein"-,  and  evil  takes  the  place  of  good,  paganism  takes  the  place  of  Christianity,  self-indul- 
gence' of  restrai  nt,  the  natural  man  supplants  the  supernatural,  and  the  monastic  principle  makes 
way  for  moderated  sensuality,  and  respectable  self-indulgence. 
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be  content  with  mere  natural  virtue.  They  will  yearn  after 
Christian  heroism,  and  long  to  fix  their  eyes  upon  a  Divine  orig- 
inal, and  never  be  content  till  they  have  before  them  the  highest 
pattern  of  all  human  and  Divine  perfection,  of  natural  and  super- 
natural virtue — and  that  displayed  in  its  sublimest  form — in  the 
Image  of  Christ  crucified,  and  of  those  noble  saints  who,  out  of 
sheer  love  for  Him,  have  been  crucified  together  with  Him.* 

And  what  is  the  out-come  of  this  love  and  reverence  for 
Christ  ?  It  is  this  :  that  he  who  admires  the  original,  admires  the 
copy  also,  and  admires  it  in  proportion,  as  it  is  true  to  the  original. 
He  who  loves  and  reverences  Christ,  and  bears  a  personal  love  for 
Him,  will  love  those  nearest  to  Him  and  dearest,  and  most  re- 
sembling Him.  He  will  see  in  the  monastic  system,  not  a  harsh, 
minute,  meaningless,  and  enslaving  complication  of  rules  and  ob- 
servances— a  mere  military  system  of  police ;  but  a  large  and  lov- 
ing method  of  truly  Christianizing  the  heart  and  mind  of  man.  f 
He  will  detect,  in  the  essential  elements  of  religious  life,  in  the 
practice  of  chastity,  obedience  and  poverty,  under  vow,  that  qual- 
ity which  beams  forth,  with  radiant  light,  in  every  action,  and  in 
every  word  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world ;  and  he  will  be  able  to 
imagine,  with  all  his  thought,  no  method  of  multiplying  the  Life 
and  character  of  our  Lord  upon  the  earth,  more  effective  or  suc- 
cessful than  that  Avhich  is  based  upon  Evangelical  perfection.  He 
who  loves  Christ  and  thinks  Him  great  and  noble,  though  he  may 
not  hold  Him  to  be  Divine,  cannot,  without  committing  a  flagrant 
breach  of  logic  and  consistency,  reject  the  beauty  of  the  monastic 
life,  which  turns  out  monastic  men ;  for  no  man,  unless  he  be  a 
hypocrite  or  an  idiot,  can  detest  in  the  copy  what  he  admires  iu 
the  original. 

If  Englishmen  would  measure  monastic  and  religious  life  by 
the  rule  of  the  Cross,  they  would  possess  the  key  to  many  an 
enigma.     If  they  would  judge  an  organism  by  the  spirit  which 

*  How  profoundly  Hettinger  speaks  of  the  difference  between  Christ  our  model,  and  the 
•wise  men  of  the  heathen  :  "  Ancli  die  autike  Welt,"  he  says,  "  hatte  Ideale  eiues  Weisen ; 
aber  es  waren  audi  nurldeale,  nie  sind  sie  Lebeu  uud  Wirklichkeit  geworden,  Uiid  selbst  in 
Jeuen,  welohe  die  Welsheit  k-hrteu,  wie  gross  ist  der  Abstaud  zwischeu  Wort  und  That,  Leiire. 
und  Leben  !  Blieb  docli  selbst  der  Beste  nnter  den  Besseren  der  Vorzeit  seiner  Le.lire  uicht 
getreu  da  er  iu  der  .stuude  vor  seiuem  Tode  dem  Aberglaubeu  seines  Volkes  hnldigte.  Nieht  so 
Cbristns.  Wie,  nx  lehrte,  :iO  Ubte  er  wie  tr  lebie,  so  starb  er.  Es  ist  diess  ein  Eieklaug  von  Wort 
und  That,  von  Lehre  und  fjebeu,  wie  er  nur  einmal  iu  der  Weltgeschichte,  einzig  in  Ilim  erschi- 
enen  ist.  Es  ist  die /(fee  uud  fVirklichkeit  zugleich  wie  es  seine  Lebensbeschreiber  in  deni  kurzeu 
Wort  ziisamuieugefasst  babeu :  es  fing  Jesus  an  zn  tfmn  und  zu  lehren.''  (See  Der  Beweis  d(S 
C'hristenthums,  Zweite  Abthielung,  Achtzehnter  Vortrag,p,  800,  aOl.) 

t  Though  Mr.  Church  writes  gracefully,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Ansetm.  it  caunot  be  expected  that 
he  should  be  able  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  monastic  principle.  How  different  a  view  from 
l)r.  Newniau's  SitoMHO.  Quies.  ami  conipaiiitively  how  sliallow  is  the  following:  "  The  governing 
tlioughtofmonasticlifewastli.it  it  was  a  warfare,  a  lailitia,  and  a  monastery  was  a  cainp  or 
baiTaek  :  there  was  continual  (Uill  and  exercise,  early  hours,  fi.>ced  times,  appointed  tasks,  hard 
fare,  stern  punishraeut;  watchfulness  was  to  be  iu('essaut,  obedience  prompt  and  absolute  ;  no 
man  was  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  no  man  was  to  niurmur  ;  .  .  .  training  as  rigorous  .  .  . 
as  in  a  regiment  or  ship's  crew  which  is  to  do  good  service."  (See  Life  of  S.  Anselm,  Chap.  III., 
p.  43,  44.)  Like  most  outsiders,  Mr.  Church  sees  the  regular  and  ordered  movement  of  the  visi- 
ble bodv,  but  he  has  not  grasped  the  true  character  of  the  souL  "  The  governing  thought  of 
monastic  life  "  is  vatUec  i>t«<'«,  than  war. 
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inhabits  it,  and  not  ignorantly  condemn,  from  outside,  wliat  tliey 
cannot  straiglitway  understand,  tliey  would  speedily  begin  to  per- 
ceive how  mighty  a  power  of  order,  stability,  and  reverence,  monas- 
ticism  might  be,  amidst  the  turmoil  and  uncertainty  of  this 
anarchical  world.*  For  what  are  the  three  crying  evils  of  the 
present  age  ?  The  first,  is  it  not  a  brutalizing  immorality  amongst 
the  people,  and  a  refined  lewdness  amongst  the  rich  ?  Is  not  the 
second  an  overweening  regard  for  material  prosperity  ?  and  the 
third,  a  license  and  liberty  of  will  without  control  ?  And,  to  add  a 
fourth,  is  there  not  an  instability  of  mind,  and  an  infidelity  of  heart, 
which,  like  some  terrible  disease,  is  eating  into  the  vitals  of  all 
genuine  belief?  Now,  what  is  the  principle  of  monasticism  but 
the  very  reverse  and  corrective  of  all  this  ?  f  What  is  it  but 
preaching  on  the  house-top — preaching,  in  the  practice  of  a  life, 
the  law  of  purity,  spiritual-mindedness  and  subordination  ?  What 
is  it  but  a  grand  manifestation  of  stability  and  truthful  faith, 
which,  if  men  would  not  imitate,  they  would  be  constrained,  at  all 
events  to  admire  ?  What  would  monasticism  in  England  be  at 
this  hour,  but  a  display  of  the  principles  of  social  as  well  as  of 
spiritual  salvation — but  a  continual  reminder,  bringing  before 
men's  consciousness  and  imagination  the  fact  that  the  supernatu- 
ral virtues  of  religion  have  not  died  out ;  and  that,  if  future  and 
inevitable  disorder  and  ruin  are  to  be  prevented,  it  will  alone  be 
done  by  introducing  those  principles  of  stability,  of  subordina- 
tion, and  of  self-restraint,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  monastic 
life?t 

*  This  is  one  of  the  miseiies  encourased  by  so  mucli  printing  and  desultory  reading.  Men 
■who  write,  have  no  time  to  think.  Those  who  read,  do  not  study — but  tliey  skim.  Few  go  be- 
low the  surface  :  fewer  still,  meditate.  Thus,  prejudice,  old  associations,  thoughts  and  views 
that  have  been  made  to  order,  are  upheld,  as  fresh  and  new  as  if  they  possessed  the  immor- 
tality of  truth  itselfl  Men  are  couteut  with  their  stock-in-trade,  and  loot  upon  views 
different  from  their  own  as  tlie  fashion  of  the  foreigner  ;  or,  if  they  happen  to  be  tlie  prin- 
ciples and  persuasions  of  their  forefathers,  as  antiquated  or  exploded, judgments  or  opinions, 
wliich  might  have  passed  muster  in  their  day,  but  which  no  more  become  the  present  age  than 
would  the  costumes  which  were  worn  by  tl'iose  who  maintained  them.  .  .  .  Let  men  only 
meditate ;  let  those  who  write,  think ;  let  those  who  read,  study  ;  and  the  value  of  rever- 
ence, purity,  love,  and  adoration  in  a  social,  nay,  and  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  will  be 
recognized  in  course  of  time — men  will  admire,  and  not  spurn  the  monk. 

t  Tosti  shows  the  intimate  connection  of  monasticism  with  Christ  and  the  Church  : — "  L'ideale 
Christiauo,"  he  says,  "  percorrea  tutte  le  forme  della  primitiva  Chiesa,  dico  il  vivere  in  com- 
mune, I'atfiontare  le  morte,  I'innoceuza  dei  costunii,  e  in  nissuna  di  queste  posava  come  in 
parola  suprenia  di  se  stesso.  Solo  nelle  Vergini  e  uei  Padri  del  deserto  posava,  come  in  suprema 
forma,  die  il  determiiiava  e  I'esprimova  perfettemante.  Pel  celibato  e  pel  monachismo  sap- 
piamo  che  la  Chiesa  nou  solo  conosce,  ma  sente  il  Cristo.  Per  la  qua!  cosa,  quelle  non  sono 
istituzioni,  ma  naturali  manifestazioni  di  un  morale  individiio.  quale,  e  la  Chiesa  che  svolge  pel 
sentimeuto  la  cosclenza  del  Cristo.  Chi  vnol  sapere  della  origiue  del  celibato  e  del  monachismo 
cattolico,  mm  deve  andare  a  interrogate  scritture  e  tradizioui,  perchfe  pevderebbe  il  tempo  e  la 
speraiiza  di  viucere  i  contradditori  di  quel  due  fatti  :  ma  egli  deve  assorgeree  alia  economia 
psicologica  della  Chiesa,  e  troverJi  come  il  celibato  ed  il  mouacato  non  sia  legge  bandita  da 
alcuu  noiiio,  ma  sia  un  fatto  che  obbedisee  alle  leggi  generali  dell' timao  seutimento."  (Pro- 
legoineniaUa  Storia  JJniversaleilella  Chiesa,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  290,  291.) 

*  The  three  great  virtues  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  have  before  now  been  called 
by  English  critics  the  "  dead  virtues.''  It  is  the  tendency  of  flippant  aud  smart  writers  to  make 
sharp  hits  at  what  can  much  easier  be  ridiculed,  than  fully  understood.  Flippancy  aud  smart- 
ness would  have  no  play,  if  serious  matters  had  to  be  treated  in  a  serious  manner.  The  evil 
which  arises  from  sueli  superticiaiuess  cannot  easily  be  exaggei'ated.  The  very  foundations  of 
society  at  lengtli  begin  to  be  tampered  with;  frivolity  becomes  the  order  of  the  da.y.  and  men 
by  degrees  become  unable  to  appreciate  the  relative  value  of  principles  and  of  things.  When 
a  man  does  not  see  the  difference  between  trilling  with  a  crest  or  tile,  aud  triffiug  with  a 
foundation-stone — if  he  be  a  triller — the  house  which  he  amuses  himself  with  will  not  stand 
long. 
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If  men  will  see  the  power  of  these  principles,  let  them  study 
them  as  illustrated  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Let  them 
see  what  his  life  did.  Clever  infidels  cannot  jeer  at  him,  for  they 
know  that  he  was  cleverer  than  they  ;  heresy  itself  treats  him  with 
marked  respect ;  the  Eastern  and  the  Jew  pay  him  exceptional 
honor.  Whilst  the  prince  of  dialecticians,  he  is  the  gentlest  and 
tenderest  of  companions;  whilst  his  breadth  and  largeness  of 
mind  are  of  the  proportions  of  a  giant,  he  is  precise  and  minute 
in  the  observance  of  his  rule ;  whilst  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the 
widest  and  freest  charity,  he  is  uncerapromising  in  his  mainte- 
nance of  truth,  and  fearless  in  his  condemnation  of  error;  whilst 
possessing  all  the  stability  and  balance — the  habit  of  silence  and 
solitude  of  the  Benedictine,  he  manifests  all  the  highest  gifts  of 
the  active  and  chivalrous  S.  Dominic.  And,  no  doubt,  this  per- 
fection of  character  in  him  was  based  upon  a  happy  disposition 
and  rare  natural  gifts ;  but  these  were  perfected  by  the  practices 
of  religion,  and  they  were  developed  and  brought  to  perfection 
under  the  influence  of  the  holy  vows. 

Nor  is  the  case  of  the  Angelical  an  isolated  one.  He  did  not 
become  what  he  was  in  spite  of  the  influence  of  the  system  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  but  through  its  workings  upon  his  heart 
and  mind.*  The  animating  centre-principle,  or  soul  of  monastic 
life,  when  once  it  masters  a  man  or  woman  in  its  fullness,  of  a 
necessity  lifts  up  the  mind,  enlarges  the  heart,  and  ennobles  the 
entire  being.  When  men  tell  us  that  the  scope  of  religious  life 
is  to  fight — to  become  soldiers  of  Christ ;  or  that  it  is  peace  or 
rest — that  men  may,  undisturbed  by  creatures,  contemplate  the 
Creator,  they  do  not  express  the  vital  idea  of  the  monastic 
state.f  It  is  war,  yes — to  repel  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy  of 
Him  we  love ;  it  is  peace  and  rest,  yes — to  live  and  bask  in  His 
beautiful  light,  and  to  breathe  securely  under  His  immediate  Eye : 
but  it  is  more  than  this,  it  is  not  simply  resting  and  fighting :  it  is 
something  that  nerves  the  arm  to  combat,  and  soothe  the  heart 
into  repose.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  principle  of  heroic  love,  thrown 
into  system  by  the  saints; — love,  for  it  is  the  abandonment  of  the 
entire  being — the  venturing  all  for  Him,  with  the  hope  of  serving 

*  For  a  beantiful  account  of  the  monastic  virtues  of  the  Angelical,  see  besides  Tooco  and 
Tonvon,  Frigerio's  Vita  di  S.  Tomaso  jy Aquino,  Libra  Secondo,  Belle  Virth,  Cap.  I.,  p.  65  ;  Cap.  X. , 
p.  119. 

t  There  is  little  doubt  thatiu  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  Catliolic  faith  decreases  in  a 
nation,  in  that  same  proportion  the  personal  love  of  Christ  as  Man-God,  with  body  and  soul, 
Tvith  features  and  expression,  and  human  heart  and  feelings,  as  well  as  with  Divinity,  dies  out 
in  the  consciences  of  the  men  wlio  compose  it,  and  an  abstraction  is  consequently  set  up  in  the 
place  of  the  real  living  Christ.  For  if  it  be  not  Christ,  as  He  is  in  reality,  that  men  love  :  it 
must  be  sometliing  which  is  not  Christ,  or  at  best,  an  abstraction,  which  can  save  no  soul,  and 
pour  giace  into  no  heart.  Honest  men  fall  back  upon  duty,  honour,  self-respect,  the  feeling 
of  a  gentleman,  personal  dignity,  and  the  like — in  a  word,  they  fall  back  upon  self ;  and  when 
once  a  man  or  a  nation  habitually  makes  that  blunder,  the  consequence  is  inevitable,  viz.,  pri- 
vate jvidginent  ;  then,  anarchy  in  religions  thought;  next,  rationalism  and  indifference;  and 
finally,  general,  moral,  and  intellectual  corruption. 
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Him  with  more  devotedness,  and  of  offering  Him  the  heart,  with 
a  larger,  a  more  sovereign,  and  exclusive  charity; — heroic,  becatise 
self,  with  life  and  death,  and  all  the  world  can  offer,  or  passion  oi 
affection  hold  out,  is  trodden  upon,  and  spurned,  through  the 
mighty  energy  of  the  soul  which  has  one,  swift,  direct,  unswerving 
aim — that  of  being  His,  and  His  only ;  and  working  for  Him,  and 
for  Him  alone.  When  the  spirit  is  once  thus  affected,  then,  it 
•may  bravely  fight,  or  gently  rest,  according  as  the  voice  of  duty  to 
the  Supreme  Love  of  the  monk's  heart  speaks  to  his  conscience. 
It  was  this  high  holocaustic  love  which  made  men  saints.  It  was 
this  devotion  that  made  S.  Anthony,  S.  Pachomius,  S.  Basil,  S. 
Benedict,  S.  Francis,  S.  Dominic,  and  the  other  great  founders  of 
Keligious  Orders,  lights  to  the  world  in  days  of  darkness  and 
storm.  Man  may  do  much  ;  natural  virtue  is  beautiful ;  courage, 
simplicity,  truth,  and,  sometimes,  even  purity,  can  spring  from 
innate  uprightness  of  character ;  but  it  is  love  alone  that  can  do 
great  things,  resist  violent  temptations,  persevere  in  arduous  ways, 
and — with  elasticity  of  step,  and  abandonment  of  devotedness — 
run  the  way  of  God's  commandments,  through  all  the  chequered 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.*  The  heroism  of  the  Cross  is  not  a 
work  which  is  carried  out  by  fits  and  starts;  it  is  not  the  bare 
performance  of  one  high  act  of  sacrifice,  which  requires  some 
great  effort,  and  then  is  over;  but  it  is  the  long  strain  of  a  life's 
service ;  a  systematic  progression,  and  steady  advance  out  of  the 
darkness  of  self,  and  the  mists  of  the  creature,  into  the  fair  open — 
into  the  broad  expanses  and  clear  distances  where  rests  the  Spirit- 
ual City  of  the  supernatural  Avorld.  Yes,  and  in  the  advance, 
as  creature-ties  fall  away,  and  the  soul  feels  itself  more  and  more 
free,  then  the  pure  air  of  a  heavenly  atmosphere  fills  the  lungs, 
and  invigorates  the  whole  frame,  imparting  to  the  creature  of  clay 
the  power  of  heaven,  and  fashioning  selfish,  cowardly,  blinded' 
man  into  a  model  of  heroism,  of  purity,  and  of  Christian  cour- 
age. 

If  Englishmen  could  only  see  with  their  eyes  and  hear  with 
their  ears — fix  their  eyes  on  true  nobility  of  soul,  and  listen  to  the 
accents  of  the  saints — the  democratic  wave,  which  is  threatening 


*  WTiat  is  monastic  life,  after  all.  but  caiTying  out,  in  its  fullest  meaning  and  widest  scope, 
the  principle  of  "  Frui  et  Vti"  of  S.  Augustine,  which  was  so  often  insisted  on  by  the  Scholas- 
tics, and  by  the  Lombard  in  particular ? — "Frui  enim  est  aiuore  alicui  rei  inhaerere  propter 
seipsam.  Uti  autein,  quod  in  usum  venerit  ad  id  quod  amas  obtinendum  referre,  si  tamen 
aniandum  est.  Nam  usus  illicitus,  abusus  potius  vel  abusio  uomiuandus  est.  Quomodo  ergo, 
si  essemus  peregrinr,  qui  beate  vivereuisi  in  patrla  uon  posseraus,  eaque  peregriualioiie  utique 
miseri  et  miseriani  finire  oupieutes,  in  patriaiu  redire  vellemus,  opus  esset  vel  terrestribus  vel 
marinis  veliiculis  quibus  utendum  esset  ut  ad  patriam,  qua  fruendum  erat,  pervenire  valere- 
mus  ...  in  hnjus  movtalitatis  -vita  peregriuantes  a  Domino  (2  Cor.,  V.,6.)  si  redire  in 
patriam  volumus,  iibi  beati  esse  possiraus,  utendum  est  hoc  mundo,  nou  fruendum:  ut  iuvisi- 
bilia  Dei,  per  ea  qu»  facta  sunt,  iutellecta  cousjriciantur  (Rom.  /.,  20.),  hoc  est,  ut  de  corporali- 
bus  temporalibusque  rebus  teterua  et  spivitualia  capiamus."  (De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Lib.  I. 
Cap.  IV.,  p.  20,  21.    Patrol.  Lat.,  Tom.  XXXIV.    Migne.) 
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to  level  down  everything  in  England,  might  be  broken  in  its 
force ;  and  that  scourge,  which  only  those  who  are  deluded  by  a 
false  security  do  not  perceive,  might  be,  in  part  at  least,  averted. 
Nations  cannot  last  long  in  stability  without  religion.  Nations 
with  a  sham  religion,  or  an  imperfect  dogmatic  teaching,  will  be 
hypocritical  in  morals,  or  faulty  in  their  rule  of  life  ;  and  nations 
which  are  founded  in  insincerity,  and  act  on  an  untruth,  will,  with 
that  certainty  with  which  a  cause  produces  its  effect,  in  due  course 
of  time,  break  up,  fall  to  pieces,  and  cease  to  possess  an  organic 
form.  A  nation  which  habitually  breaks  the  law  of  God  will  soon 
lose  all  respect  for  the  laws  of  men. 

But  enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  principles  of  monastic 
life — that  is,  of  the  highest  and  noblest  dictates  of  Christianity — 
to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Angelical,  in  confronting,  as  he 
did,  rationalism  and  irreverence,  was  engaged,  not  in  a  work  of 
second-rate  importance,  but  in  a  warfare  upon  which  political  as 
well  as  religious  life  depended.  The  stronghold  of  religion  was 
being  attacked.  He  repelled  the  onslaught,  and  established  the 
citadel  of  Christian  heroism  and  perfection  on  a  firmer  and  wider 
basis  than  before. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LABORS 


S.   THOMAS   OF  AQUIN. 


miRODUCTION  TO  VOL.  II,  OF  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


This  volume  completes  the  sketch  of  S.  Thomas,  determines  his  position  in 
the  Schools  as  a  Theologian,  contrasts  him  with  the  classical  Fathers  of  the 
Ancient  Church,  and  opens  out  the  sources,  describes  the  character,  and 
indicates  the  practical  scope  of  his  crowning*  work,  the  "  Summa  TheoJogica." 

The  '^  Summa  Theologica"  is  a  mighty  synthesis,  thrown  into  technical  and 
scientific  form,  of  the  Catholic  traditions  of  East  and  West,  of  the  infallible 
dicta  of  the  Sacred  Page,  and  of  the  most  enlightened  conclusions  of  hiunan 
reason,  gathered  from  the  soaring  intuitions  of  the  Academy,  and  the  ]'igid 
severity  of  the  Lyceum. 

Its  author  was  a  man  endowed  with  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  three 
great  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy  :  he  possessed  the  intellectual  honesty  and 
precision  of  Socrates,  the  analytical  keenness  of  Aristotle,  and  that  yeai-ning 
after  wisdom  and  light  which  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  "Plato  the 
divine,"  and  which  has  ever  been  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the 
highest  intuitions  of  religion.  He  had  more  than  this :  the  mere  natm-al 
talent  of  the  greatest  of  mankind  would  be  inadequate  to  the  consti-uction  of 
such  a  master-piece  as  the  " Sumina"  of  S.  Thomas.  The  Stagyrite  himself, 
with  his  piercing  intellect,  who  is  so  matchless  while  dealing  with  secular 
philosophy,  when  he  attempts  to  soar  up  to  the  Divinity,  staggers,  as  if  struck 
by  the  Hand  of  God,  or  proves  himself  little  better  than  a  clumsy  charlatan. 
Something  beyond  natui-al  keenness  and  cultivated  sagacity  is  required  in 
one  who  would  deal  successfully  with  the  supernatural  world  of  grace  and 
glory.  Before  rising  into  this  tiner  atmosphere,  the  soul  must  be  steeped  in 
supernatural  light,  and  comforted  by  an  element  more  potent  far  than  the 
strongest  flame  of  the  active  intellect :  in  fact,  an  angelic  man,  leading  a 
stainless  life,  almost  as  if  he  had  never  suffered  taint  in  nature,  alone  would 
be  capable  of  receiving  into  his  spirit,  and  of  drawing  out  before  the  woild, 
the  vast  and  complicated  scheme  of  the  divine  economy,  and  the  typical 
figure  of  what  a  man  should  be.  Compare  the  EtMcs  of  the  Stagyrite  with 
the  ^'  S^imma  Theologica,"  and  the  TimGBus  of  Plato  with  our  Saint's  theory 
of  religious  life,  and  the  conti-ast  will  act  with  the  force  of  demonstration. 

The  Angelical,  besides  possessing  the  endowments  of  the  three  Greek 
masters,  was  lifted  into  a  finei"  and  pui-er  atmosphei'e  than  they.  "Whilst 
they  lay  amongst  the  idolatei"S  in  the  camp,  he  went  through  tlie  cloud  up 
the  mountain  of  Revelation,  and  conversed  with  the  mighty  men  of  God; 
and  there,  on  that  elevated  platfoi"m,  away  fi-om  the  mist  of  earth  and  the 
din  of  life,  he  garnered  into  the  chambers  of  his  memory  the  rich  ti-aditions 
of  the  past,  and  conceived  the  leading  outlines  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica." 
His  timbre  of  mind,  the  keynote  to  his  whole  career,  is  not  mei-ely  super- 
natural, it  is  Benedictine  and  Patristic.  His  width,  his  depth,  his  catholic 
grasp,  speak  of  the  Desert  Athletes,  the  Eastern  Fathers,  and  the  imi)ress  of 
the  Roman  will.  These  master-influences  not  only  ripened  and  mellowed  his 
natural  character  and  gifts,  but  they  helped  to  enrich  and  enlarge  his  vision' 
— they  taught  his  reason  to  expand  in  propoi'tion  to  the  greatness  of  the 
Truth  which  was  presented  to  its  view.  And  since  S.  Thomas  knew,  as  it 
were  by  heart,  the  main  writings  of  the  Fathers,  his  plastic  mind  must  have 
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been  deeply  affected  by  their  gentleness  of  sympathy,  their  force  of  intellect, 
and  the  giant  pm-pose  of  their  hves.  For,  unlike  himself,  they  did  not  veil 
themselves  away  fi-om  the  sight  of  men  when  they  took  up  their  pens  to 
write ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  beautiful  frankness  and  simplicity,  they 
wove  their  own  portraits  in  amongst  their  teachings,  and  that  with  a  grace 
and  an  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  are  amongst  the  most  charming  mani- 
festations of  single-minded  genius. 

Thus  the  great  Angelical  drew  two  things  from  a  patristic  source  :  the  tra- 
dition of  Apostolical  religion,  and  the  broad  outlines  of  the  perfections,  in  the 
active  order,  of  the  Chi-istian  man.  His  " JSumma  Theologica"  expresses 
scientifically  all  that  is  most  important  in  the  accumulated  teaching  of  the 
Ancient  Saints ;  whilst  his  own  pereonal  life  displays,  in  the  highest  order  of 
human  energy,  the  dominant  principles  which  animated  them.  The  ruling 
Chi'ist-pi'inciple  of  S.  Benedict  came  oi'iginaliy  from  the  East.  The  heart  of 
S.  Anthony  of  Egypt,  was  warmed  by  the  same  sacred  tire  as  burnt  in  the 
bosom  of  the  patnarch  of  Latin  monks.  The  great  classic  Doctors  of  East 
and  West,  those  eight  noble  columns  which  so  majestically  suppoi-t  the  Holy 
Ark,  spring  from  a  monastic  pedestal.  That  principle  which  penetrated  their 
beings  like  a  thread  of  supernatural  heroism,  and  gave  oneness  to  theii-  career 
and  imity  to  their  aim,  pierced  into  the  spirit  of  the  Angelical  as  well,  and 
became  a  tie  of  brotlierhood  between  him  and  the  early  athletes,  between  his 
character  and  theirs,  and  stamped  its  royal  signature  upon  the  '^/Suinma 
Theologica.'" 

This  "  Smnma "  represents  in  theory  what  S.  Thomas  and  the  Fathers 
were  in  practice :  it  is  not  only  a  powerful  machine  for  creating  Tlieologians, 
but  also  a  mighty  instrument  for  educating  Men :  its  aim  is  to  reproduce  the 
patiistic  character  as  well  as  the  patristic  mind. 

Thus,  the  fact  of  the  lives  of  the  classic  Fathere  occupying  a  considerable 
space  in  the  present  volume  is  accounted  for  at  once.  Their  biographies  offer 
the  best  index  to  the  nature  of  those  writings  which  form  the  principal 
materials  of  which  the  ' '  /Summa  "  is  composed  ;  whilst  the  character  of  the 
Angelical  himself  was  greatly  influenced  by  their  practical  example.  Though 
living  in  a  scholastic  age,  he  evidently  was  not  cast  in  the  ordinary  scholastic 
mould  ;  his  simplicity  and  force  are  of  the  best  days  of  the  East ;  his  calibre 
and  breadth  speak  of  S.  Ambi'ose,  S.  Gregory,  and  S.  Augusfine.  His  logic 
was  almost  the  only  connection  he  had  with  the  chai-acteristics  of  the  Schools, 
which  represent,  with  brilliant  exceptions,  a  contentious  and  comparatively 
minute  and  feeble  class  of  Theologians.  This  can  only  be  realized  by  com- 
paring the  columnal  Saints  with  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Age  :  then,  it 
becomes  clear  at  a  glance,  that  S.  Thomas  was  not  so  much  a  scholastic,  as  a 
Father,  who  lived  in  the  mediaeval  time,  and  aimed  at  reproducing  the  spirit 
of  the  Patristic  Doctore,  and  at  giving  to  the  world  the  scientific  exposition  of 
their  united  teaching. 

But  an  acquaintance  with  Patrology,  however  accurate,  would  not  suffice 
for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  synthesis  of  Christian  Truth.  Two  rays  of 
light  affect  the  Catholic  mind,  and  offer  it  a  double  illiunination :  that  (^f  the 
supernatural  j-evelation  of  the  Wi-itten  and  Spoken  Word,  and  that  which  is 
pi'oper  to  the  intellect  itself.  These,  proceeding  from  a  single  Sun,  can  never 
cross  in  conflict,  but  mutually  witness  to  each  other,  and  to  that  Prime'S'al 
Truth  from  which  they  originally  spring.  The  principal  revelation  of  the 
Oi'al  Word  is  conveyed  throiigh  the  teaching  of  the  Fathei-s,  the  Councils, 
and  the  Pontiffs ;  that  of  the  Written,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sacred  Page ; 
whilst  the  most  pei-fect  manifestation  of  the  natural  revelation  of  the  Human 
Reason  is  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  most  gifted  and  most  cultivated 
intellects  of  the  most  gifted  and  cultivated  people  of  the  world. 

Hence,  the  Angelical  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  study  of  the  classic 
Fathers:  he  also  mastered  Holy  Scripture  and  Greek  Philosophy:  these 
formed  the  three-fold  basis  of  the  "/Summa  Theologica." 

And  so  with  the  present  volume :  after  dwelling  upon  the  Saint's  labours 
on  Tradition,  then  his  Commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  and  his  Expositions  on 
the  fourteen  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  on  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Canticle  of  Can- 
ticles, and  the  Prophets  of  the  Ancient  Law,  are  brought  before  the  consid- 
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eration  of  the  reader ;  whilst,  with  reg-ard  to  human  reason,  the  action  of  the 
Socratic  mind,  the  influence  of  Platonic  elevation,  and  the  intellectual  mastery 
of  Aristotle  over  secular  philosophy  in  relation  to  the  Ang-elical,  are  carefully 
considei-ed.  Nor  is  this  all :  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Saint's  studies  on  the 
Stagyrite  has  also  been  attempted,  moi-e  especially  with  regai'd  to  the  Nico- 
macheav,  Etliics,  which  go  to  form  in  part  the  ground-work  of  the  moi-al  por- 
tion of  the  " /Summa  Theologica." 

Besides  his  triple  study  of  oiiginal  founts  the  Angelical  was,  throug-h  life, 
making  steady  advances,  in  his  own  compositions,  towards  the  i-ealization  of 
his  master-piece.  Each  Opusculnm  and  Commentary,  as  it  came  forth  from 
his  hand,  represented  a  progression  towards  a  moi-e  universal  and  scientific 
exjiosition — each  was  a  block  or  pillar  ready  squared  and  cut  to  fit  into  its 
place.  Each,  moreover,  had  its  own  independent  scope  in  the  development 
of  a  given  truth,  or  in  the  annihilation  of  some  special  error.  To  those  vari- 
ous aberrations  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  the  antidote  is  now  discovered. 
The  rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  Schools,  the  dangerous  bias  of  the 
Stagyrite,  the  pantheism  of  the  Arabians,  the  teachings  of  Averroes  and  Avi- 
cenna,  and  their  corruption  of  the  text  of  the  "Philosopher,"  as  well  as  the 
schism  of  the  Greel^s  with  their  three-fold  dogmatic  heresy,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  Jews  regarding  the  Messias ; — all  these  are  encountered  by  the  great 
Angelical,  and  are  beaten  back  by  him,  till,  finally,  having  confronted  them 
one  by  one,  he  now  attacks  them  simultaneously  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  syn- 
thetic powei%  his  opulence  of  pnnciple,  his  divine  illumination,  and  his  logical 
sagacity,  he  throws  an  e?icemte  of  adamant  aroimd  the  Spiritual  City,  which, 
by  the  very  fact  of  occupying  the  ground,  displaces  or  destroys  almost  eveiy 
theological  error  which  has  the  capacity  of  germinating  in  the  human  mind. 

Then,  besides  this,  the  "/8u7nma  Theologica"  is  shown  to  aim  at  practical 
results. 

It  is  proved  to  be  a  fomiidable  instrument  for  turning  out  world-saving 
men.  The  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  types  of  such  as  it  would 
realize ;  and  the  Angelical  points  to  the  Episcopate  as  the  most  perfect  state 
to  which  a  Christian  can  be  called.  The  principles  on  which  those  ai'e 
formed  who  possess  the  plenitude  of  the  priesthood  are  the  principles  of 
monastic  sacrifice.  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving  after  the  per- 
fection of  holocaustic  charity  towards  God  and  man,  the  Bishop  is  supposed 
already  to  have  attained  it.  These  ruling  principles  of  an  exalted  service 
have  been  already  dra%vn  out  at  length  in  the  fii-st  volume  of  this  woi'k,  and 
they  find  a  vivid  illustration  in  the  lives  of  the  eight  Ecumenical  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  It  is  the  grand 
Christ-principle  of  monastic  charity  which  has  been  the  main  and  secret 
spring  of  all  that  is  mighty,  tender,  and  governing  in  the  renowned  Cham- 
pions of  the  Ark  of  God,  and  in  the  most  Catholic  princes  of  the  civil  order. 
In  proportion  as  the  Pi-iest,  the  Statesman,  or  the  Sovereign  has  acted,  in  his 
place  and  measm'e,  in  harmony  with  this  principle,  in  that  very  same  propor- 
tion he  has  been  a  light  to  the  world,  and  as  salt  to  the  earth. 

Nor  are  these  elements  of  high  heroism  dead  or  effete.  They  still  live. 
And  if  the  world  would  study  them,  and  look  on  them  in  their  highest  mani- 
festations, as  exhibited,  for  example,  in  Anthony,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory, 
Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Thomas  of  Aquino,  it  would 
speedily  discover  where  its  salvation  lies.  It  would  with  reverence  replace 
those  standards  and  patterns  which  have  been  too  long  thi'ust  out  of  sight. 
The  '' Sicimna"  would  be  recognized  by  serious  men  as  an  educating  power. 
Pagan  Ethics,  German  dreams,  and  libei-alesque  philosophy,  would  vanish 
with  the  night;  and  a  class  of  men  would  be  moulded  into  shape,  through 
the  action  of  this  mighty  instrument,  such  as  alone  would  be  able  to  calm  the 
fierce  democracy,  and,  through  the  very  splendour  of  their  lives,  to  subdue 
into  obedience  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  author  has  already  suggested  that  it  is  not  possible  "  adequately  to 
delineate  "  the  labours  of  the  Angelical  within  the  present  limits,  and  that 
his  "full  Biography  would  occupy  many  thousand  pages."*     Three  more 

*  See  Preface,  p.  — , 
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volumes  -would  help  to  complete  the  entire  scheme ;  one  on  the  Saint'e 
Philosophy ;  and  another  on  his  Theology ;  and  a  third  on  the  influence  of 
these,  as  presented  in  the  "  /Smmna  Theologica,"  upon  the  leading  thinkers 
of  mediseval  and  modern  times. 

Indeed,  the  present  work  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  more  than  con- 
taining the  Prolegomena  to  this  three-fold  exposition.  Here  the  reader  is 
introduced  to  those  Schools  of  thought,  and  to  those  ruling  minds,  whose 
tenets  and  traditions  will  have  to  be  weighed  and  measured  in  their  proper 
place.  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Greece  and  Rome  are  pointed  out  indeed,  but 
there  has  been  no  time  for  dwelling  on  them ;  the  action  of  the  Easterns  and 
the  Commentators,  and  the  impress  of  the  Masters  of  Greek  Philosophy,  are 
not  omitted,  but  are  not  manifested  fully;  the  various  figures  connected  with 
S.  Thomas  are  brought  upon  the  scene  and  are  described,  but  space  does  not 
permit  of  an  analysis  of  each  of  them,  nor  of  showing  the  exact  position  which 
they  relatively  hold  in  the  formation  of  the  mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
What  relation  did  S.  Thomas  bear  to  S.  Clirysostom  in  Exegesis?  How  did 
the  School  of  Alexandria  temper  his  method  of  exposition  ?  When  does  he 
dift'er  fi'oui  S.  Augustine,  on  what  principle,  and  to  what  extent?  How  was 
he  im]^^)ressed  with  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Stagyi-ite,  of  S.  Gregory  the 
Gi-eat,  of  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Ambrose?  How  does  he  differ  from  the  Scho- 
lastics? In  what  is  he  unlike  the  classic  Fathers?  What  is  the  history  of 
that  gift  which  taught  him  how  to  draw  the  best  and  truest  from  every 
source,  eAen  the  most  corrupt,  without  suffering  fi'om  the  slightest  taint  of 
pois(">n?  What  is  tlie  characteristic  of  his  method  in  the  plain  of  human 
reason  ?  How  does  this  method  influence  his  teaching  upon  Dogma,  and  what 
is  the  secret  of  the  paramount  hold  of  the  '^/S'umma  Theologica"  on  the 
thinking  mind  of  Chiistendom  ? 

All  such  (questions  as  these  i-equii-e  full  and  careful  treatment.  They  can- 
not be  more  than  touched  upon  in  a  work  which  principally  aims  at  clearing 
the  way,  marking  out  the  ground,  and  ofteiing  a  general  survey,  intelligible 
if  not  detailed,  of  a  vast  and  complicated  subject.  Here  the  object  has  not 
been  to  instruct  the  Theologian  or  Professor,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  make 
the  "Life  and  Labours  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin"  as  intelligible  as  possible 
to  the  general  reader,  and  to  provide  the  Student  with  some  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  "  Summa  Theologica."  '^ 

.  With  respect  to  the  authorities  which  have  been  relied  on  in  the  present 
volume,  they  are,  with  accidental  exceptions,  mentioned  in  the  "  Notes." 
Such  translations  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  as  were  at  hand  have  been 
made,  use  of  where  their  words  are  quoted  in  the  English.  In  turning  the 
Latin  of  S.  Thomas  into  the  vernacular,  the  author,  in  several  instances, 
where  the  sense  permits  it,  has  condensed  or  abbreviated  the  original  form. 
The  excellent  reprint  of  the  Bollandists  by  Palme  has  been  of  service  in  the 
strictly  biographical  portions  of  either  volume. f  Whenever  the  Fathers  or 
Schoolmen  are  quoted,  the  "Patrology"  of  Mignb  must  be  consulted.  The 
"  Opuscula"  are  numbered  according  to  the  edition  of  the  Saint's  ''Opem 
Omnia,"  brought  out  by  Fiaccadohi,  at  Parma;  and,  except  in  three  unim- 
portant instances,  to  this  edition  the  reader  is  invariably  referred.! 

*  3^6  Pvcfdcc   p.     . 

t  For  the  Life  of  s'  Thomas,  see  Vol.  VII.,  186i 

t  Tom.  I.,  1852;  Tom.  Ult.  XXIV.,  1869. 
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"  ToUe  Thomam,  et  Ecclesiam  Romanam  subverterem." 

(Bucer.) 

In  looking  back  upon  the  differences  between  the  Angelical  and 
"William  of  S.  Amour,  what  is  to  be  seen,  save  a  repetition  of  that 
contest,  which  had  been  waged  so  many  years  before,  between 
the  austere  S.  Bernard  and  the  brilliant  Abelard  ?  The  same 
principles  of  antagonism  had  survived  after  the  death  of  their 
respective  champions ;  and  when  two  fresh  spirits,  sufficiently 
active,  and  interested  in  the  subject,  became  animated  with  their 
vitality,  the  same  battle  again  commenced,  differing  only  inas- 
much as  it  took  its  character  and  direction  from  the  divers  natures 
and  talents  of  the  combatants — William,  proud,  sour,  and  not 
wanting  in  artifice  and  talent ;  S.  Thomas,  meek,  gentle,  and 
overwhelming  from  his  intellectual  weight,  and  overpowering  in 
his  grasp  of  truth,  and  in  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  it.*  Yet, 
the  Angelical  does  not  appear  before  the  mind's  eye  as  an  antago-. 
nist  of  error  so  much  as  an  august  arbiter  of  truth.  Fighting  im- 
plies, if  not  anger,  certainly,  passion.  In  him,  there  was  destroy- 
ing force,  but  never,  violence ;  there  was  intensest  power,  but 
passion,  never.  With  calm,  forcible  exposition,  with  inimitable 
skill,  with  cautious  reserve,  with  entire  self-control,  yet  with  un- 
ruffled confidence,  he  displays  the  full  form  of  truth,  and  is  vic- 
torious. Yet  he  does  not  triumph  ;  he  does  not  advert  to  his  own 
successes ;  it  is  truth,  and  reverence,  and  authority  which  is  lifted 
up  in  victory ;  and  if  he  be  lifted  with  them,  he  spares  not  a 
thought  for  self  t 

*  He  TTho  weighs  well  the  following  words,  will  realize  how  great  a  power  the  Angelical  must 
have  been: — "La  saiita  Romaua  Chiesa  niadre  di  tutti  i  fedeli,  &,  delli  suoi  credenti  vera,  & 
saggia  Maestva,  alia  quale  appartieue  di  determinare  la  \era,  &  Catholica  dottriua,  con  inolte 
autoritfi  confernia,  &  approba  questa  santa  dottriua  di  questo  Angelico  Dottore.  La  ondc  Iiuio- 
ceuzo  V.  somilio  Pontefice,  retto,  e  goveruato  dallo  Spirito  Santo,  uel  Sernioue,  che  coniiucia; 
Eece  plusquam  Salomon  hic;  cosi  dice,  Huius  Doctoris  sapientia prce  cceteris  excepta canoxiica  habei  pro- 
prietatem  verborum  modum  dicendorum,  veritatcm  sententiarum.  Jta  quod  qui  eum  tenuit,  imnquam 
inventus  est  a  veritatia  tramite  deviasse;  tS;  qui  eum  impugnavit,  semper  fuit  de  veritate  suspectus." 
(Vita,  p.  4.) 

t  "  Dicea  per  nostro  ammaestramento  Tomaso,  che  chiunque  per  giusto  che  sia,  puo,  e  dee 
senza  nota  di  falsit?i  stimarsi  ad  ogni  altro  Inferiore,  si  per  gli  occulti  proprji  mancameuti,  coitje 
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And  it  was  this  sublime  self-repression,  or  rather  self-forget- 
falness  (for  self-repression  implies  self-consciousness),  which  was 
the  secret  of  the  Angelical's  extraordinary  discriminating  power 
— of  that  keenness  and  security  with  which  he  could  put  his 
finger  straight  down  on  that  minute  thread  at  which  truth  and 
error  seem  to  meet,  and  separate  them  clean,*  And  this  high 
gift  it  was  which  secured  to  him  so  vast  a  sway  over  the  deepest 
minds,  and  the  hardest  students,  of  the  Paris  University.  Pas- 
sion, prejudice,  small  narrow  self-seeking  ways,  and  miserable 
blindness,  were  unknown  to  him,  except  in  theory,  or  in  his  hav- 
ing to  suffer  from  the  action  of  such  agencies  in  others. 

The  history  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  illus- 
trates his  impartiality. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  whilst  the  Angelical  was  earnestly 
engaged  in  bringing  the  "  Perils  "  of  William  of  S.  Amour  to  con- 
demnation, William,  on  his  part,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  secure 
the  same  fate  for  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel."  f  In 
the  former  work,  the  secular  party  of  the  University  was  compro- 
mised ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  regulars  were  unpleasantly  mixed 
up.  In  fact,  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  was  the 
composition  of  a  certain  Br.  Gerard,  who  was  a  Fran(;iscan  friar. 
This  friar,  urged  on  by  a  fanatical  monk,  a  native  of  Calabria, 
named  Leonard,  and  Leonard,  in  turn,  being  urged  on  by  him, 
both  of  them  worked,  each  upon  the  other,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  finally  became  possessed  by  the  conviction  that  the  "  Ordo 
ParvuloruTn^^ — ^that  is,  the  " Order  of  Minorites" — was  to  form 
the  one  great  absorbing  spiritual  power  in  the  world ;  and  that 
•  all  those  inanities  and  follies,  written  down  by  one  of  them  in 
the  "Introduction,"  would  come  to  pass  amongst  mankind.^ 
Now,  the  influence  of  men  who  are  verging  on  insanity,  and  yet 
can  hardly  be  called  mad,  is  proverbially  great.  The  proverb  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  in  point.  For  Br.  Gerard,  and  Br.  Leonard, 
fired  by  their  belief  in  the  glorious  future  of  their  Order,  and  dis- 
ordered in  brain  by  the  reveries  of  Abbot  Joachim,  soon  made 
many  converts.^  Men  starting  life  with  an  intense  devotedness 
to  their  Order,  men  who  could  not  help  seeing  how  great  a  work 

per  le  virtti  da  lui  nel  prossimo  ignorate ;  nella  maniera  appiiiito,  c'lionesta  donzella  alia  mari- 
tata  si  hvimilia  e  sottopoue  cou  questo  concetto,  ohe  qiiella  forse  sia  piii  di  lei  ferveute  e 
divota."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  14,  p.  117.) 

*  "  Et  quia  ad  subtilitateiu  ingenii  sequitur  judicii  certitude,  dum  intellectiis,  quod  potest 
suT)tilitate  cajjere,  valeat  etiam  quod  verum  est  judicare  ;  ideo  eonvenieus  fuit,  ut  prredictus 
Doctor,  sicut  subtilis  iugenii  fuisse  dicitur,  sic  et  certi  judicii  fiiisse  evideutissinie  judicetur. 
Nam  opiniones  et  ratioues,  quas  adliuc  Bacellarius  adiuveuit,  paucis  esceptis,  magister  effectus 
scripsit,  teiiuit,  et  defeudit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  41,  p.  670.) 

t  "  Avaut  que  de  se  retirer  de  la  Cour  de  Rome,  les  Dejjutes  de  rUniversit6  de  Paris, 
demaudfereut  la  condamuatiou  d'uu  Ecrit,  qui  scaudalisoit  de.ia  toute  I'Eglise;  &  qui  daus  la 
suite  ue  contribua  pas  peu  k  former  une  secte  de  faux  spirituels.  Ce  Livre  6toit  appell6, 
VEvangile  eternel."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Clmp.  XII.,  p.  143,-   Cf.  Bareille,  Choip.  XVIII.,  p.  194.) 

t  Vid.  Labbe,  SS.  Oomilia,  Tom.  XL,  p.  2360,  ad.  an.  1260. 

1  For  full  account,  see  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XII.,  p.  141-147. 
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had  been  done  already,  were  soothed  and  flattered  by  the  vivid 
pictures  presented  to  them  by  these  new  apostles.  Weak  minds, 
and  pious  minds  too,  were  tinged  with  the  new  fanaticism.  Not 
only  the  silent  novice,  and  the  active  preaching  friar,  but  men  of 
great  authority  in  the  Order  could  not  resist,  altogether,  the 
fascinating  influence  of  forecastings  and  prophecies  which  foretold 
the  future  splendour,  and  imperial  advance,  of  the  institute  they 
loved  so  well.*  Even  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order  had, 
himself,  eventually,  in  consequence  of  his  being  compromised  in 
the  affairs  of  Br.  Gerard,  to  resign  his  high  ofhce,  and  hide  him- 
self away  in  the  obscure  retirement  of  conventual  life.f 

But  the  keen  eye  of  that  hawk,  William  of  S.  Amour — as  has 
been  said  in  another  place — at  once  perceived  its  opportunity. 
He  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  write  and  publish,  far  and 
wide,  a  book  against  the  Mendicants,  would  be  only  too  charmed 
to  snatch  their  own  weapons  out  of  their  hands,  or  to  make  them 
slay  themselves  with  their  own  sword.  The  "  Introduction  to 
the  Eternal  Gospel "  became  as  popular  as  the  book  of  the 
"  Perils."  Men  who  were  glad  to  ridicule  the  friars,  and  turn 
them  into  mockery  by  means  of  a  book  which  was  written 
purposely  against  them,  found  their  zest  sharpened  when  they 
were  able  to  laugh  at  them,  and  turn  them  into  foolery,  by 
means  of  a  book  which  they  had  written  in  favour  of  themselves. 
Possibly,  the  people  living  in  a  university  city  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  may  have  had  their  wits  exercised  more  than  others, 
and  may  have  been  trained  to  appreciate,  more  keenly,  the 
humourous  and  the  severe,  through  their  constant  intercourse 
with  noisy  students  and  sharpset  professors.^  Anyhow,  the 
populace  in  Paris  always  seem  to  have  been  on  the  qui  vwe  to 
catch  at  anything  that  might  create  a  laugh,  especially  if  they 
thought  they  saw  the  glancing  edge,  and  the  keen  point,  of 
genuine  satire ;  or  hoped  to  witness  an  interchange  of  caustic 
repartees  and  pungent  sarcasm.  Though  few  of  the  population 
could  read  or  write,  all  of  them  could  hear  and  see.  They  were 
quick,  observant,  full  of  vivacity,  easily  carried  away,  impetuous, 

*  Sue  Miclielet,  HUtoire  de  France,  Tom.  IV.,  Liv.  IV.,  Gimp.  IX.,  p.  10. 

t  Some  liave  even  been  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  "  Inti-oductiou "  was  written  by  John  of 
Parma: — "Hujus  libri  auctorein  Joannem  de  Parma,  Italuni,  Ordiuis  Minorum  7.  genc.ralem 
ministrum,  Eymericus  inquisitor  vulgo  existimatum  ait.  Auctorem  uou  nominat  Ptolomceus 
Lucensis,  nee  tot  et  tam  crassos  .illius  errores  comniemorat,  sed  himc  iinum ;  '  q>iod  lex  evau- 
gelii  neminem  ad  perfectum  ducebat,  sed  lex  spiritns:  nude  sic  se  habebat  lex  evangelii  ad 
legem  spiritus,  sicut  lex  vetus  ad  legem  gratia; :  et  quod  lex  evangelica  Christ!  in  1260  aniiis 
evacuari  debebat,  et  lex  spiritus  subintraro.' "  (Natalia  Alexander,  Mist.  Eccles.,  Tom.  XV. 
Art.  IV.,  p.  158.) 

t  The  familiarity  of  the  students  of  the  University  with  the  citizens  is  evident  from  the 
quarrels  and  disturbances  that  seem  ever  to  have  been  taking  place  between  them— a 
familiarity  which,  whilst  it  bred  contempt,  also,  no  doubt,  had  its  influence  upon  the  minds 
and  imaginations  of  the  people.  They  received,  without  knowing  it,  a  species  of  "  education  " 
— somethiug,  perhaps,  resembling  that  which  the  Athenians  so  many  hundred  years  before 
received  from  the  talkers  and  sophists  of  tliat  day.  (For  the  relations  of  the  students  to  the 
Parisians,  see  Fleury,  Disc,  siir  L'Hist.  Eccl.,  Cinquieine  Disc,  i  X.,  Mociirs  dcs  Etudians,  p.  212 — 218.) 
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and  overflowing  with  esprit ;  and   bright,  ready,  and  free   as 
summer  birds. 

The  song  of  the  minstrel,  the  play  of  the  buffoon,  the  constant 
presence  of  the  Paris  student,  had  developed  their  intelligence 
beyond  all  power  of  books.*  What  better  material  to  work 
upon  could  William  of  S.  Amour  have  desired  ?  f  Could  only 
the  laugh  be  turned  against  the  friars ;  could  they  only  be  made 
the  objects  of  ridicule  and  wit — then,  they  would  speedily  lose 
their  power.  The  enemies  of  the  Minorites  set  about  their 
work,  not  only  in  earnest,  but  in  the  right  way.  Copies  of  the 
"  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel "  were  sold  and  dH^stributed  in 
the  public  market-places.  They  were  used  as  quivers,  out  of  which 
to  draw  all  manner  of  barbs — small,  sharp,  swift-flying  shafts, 
and  poisoned  arrows  too.  The  grave  professor  would  draw  from 
it,  and  fire  off  his  learned  disquisition ;  the  quick-witted  student 
would  pour  out  his  voluble  mixture  of  ready  wit  and  ready 
nonsense  ;  the  tumbling  buffoon  would  join  the  chorus,  and  turn 
a  crowd  of  listeners  into  a  shout  of  boisterous  laughter ;  whilst 
the  troubadour  would  throw  into  song,  partly  playful,  parly  spite- 
ful, always  telling,  that  general  sentiment,  which  glowed  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  but  had  not  the  gift  of  breaking  into 
words.  It  is  sufficient  to  read  Ruteboeuf 's  "  Conplcuinte  de  Con- 
stantino'ple,^''  to  be  convinced,  not  only  of  the  damage  which  the 
"  Introductorius  "  had  done  the  regulars,  but  also  of  the  bitterness 
and  mockery  which,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  poured  upon  them,  J 
John  de  Meung,  another  caustic  satirist,  a  few  years  later,  proves, 
in  his  "  Ro7na7i  de  la  Eose,'"  that  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
people  had  by  no  means  died  away.^ 

*  Tlie  Jongleurs  (Joculaiores)  were,  the  men  wlio  helped  to  encourage  a  love  of  fim  and 
humour  in  the  people.  Some,  indeed,  confined,  themselves  to  singing  of  the  deeds  of  princes, 
and  of  tlie  lives  of  saints;  others  gave  free  play,  without  restraint,  to  their  ribaldry  and 
antics.  Preachers  of  the  day  paint  them  "preuantpart  aux  noces  et  aux  fe&tins,  rejouissant 
les  convives  par  des  chants  legers,  recevant  en  cadeau  des  robes  prticieuses  de  vair  ou  de  gris, 
assistant  aux  tournois  pour  encourager  les  champions,  mais  se  distiuguant  eux-niemes  par 
leur  conardise,  leur  avidite,  leurs  bavardages,  eniin  se  couvrant  le  visage  de  masques  colories 
(qui  dicuntm-  artiticia  gallicej,  pour  amuser  et  tromper  leur  public."  (De  La  JVIarclie,  La  Cliaire 
JFran^aise,  TroisUme  Partie,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  444 — 445.) 

t  If,  what  William  of  S.  Amour  says  be  true,  the  "  Eternal  Gospel"  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  used  as  a  text-book  in  soiue  ot  the  schools.  lu  the  eighth  chapter  of  the"De 
Periculis,"  he  says  of  it: — "Ilia  doctriua,  quK  prtedicabitur  tempore  Antichri.sti.  videlicet 
JSvangelmm  yEteriium,  Parisius,  ubi  viget  S.  ScripturiK  studium,  jam  publlce  posita  fuit  ad 
explicandum  A.  d.  1254."     (Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  159.) 

i  "  Zu  welehen  Biflaraatiouen  uud  Aggressionen  es  beniitzt  wurde,  davou  eiu  paar  Probeii 
aus  zeitgenossischen  Dichteru  :  '  Insel  Greta,  Corsica,  Cypern,  holde  Lauder ' — ruft  Ruteboeuf 
in  seiner  Complainte  de  Conntantinople  aus — '  wer  beschiitzt  euch  nun  !  Wenn  euch  der  Fremde 
(Saracene)  unter  seine  Botmassigkeit  gebracht  haben  wird,  dann  wird  der  Kouig  (Ludwig  IX.), 
in  seine  Staaten  zuriickgekehrt.  Rath  pflegen  uud  entscheideu:  dass  er  will  Kloster  baueu 
lassen  fiir  .Jene,  so  eiuen  neiien  Glauben  ausstelleu,  einen  ueuen  Gott  machen,  ein  neues 
Evaugelium  verkiinden !  "     (Werner's  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Drittes  Cajritel,  p.  209.) 

?  Werner  quotes  John  de  Meung  thus: — '"Ohne  die  Universitiit ' — driickt  sich  Johann  de 
Meung  aus,  Roman  de  la  Rose,  torn.  II.,  p.  368 — '  ware  Alles  Kopf  "iiber,  Kopf  unter  gegaugen,  als 
sie  (die  Bettelmiinche)  1255  mit  einem  Buche  an's  Licht  trateu,  das  ihnen  ohue  Zweifel  der 
Biise  eingegebeu  hatte.  Ich  meine  das  ewige  Evaugelium,  das,  wie  der  Titel  besagt,  vom 
heiligen  Geiste  komme  ;  ein  Buch  fiir  den  Holzstoss.  .  .  .  Es  heisst  darin  :  So  lange 
Petrus  die  Macht  hiilt,  kann  Joliannes  die  Kraft  nicht  zeigeu.  Unter  Petrus  verstehe  den 
Papst  und  die  Weltgeistlichkeit,  die  das  Gesetz  Christi  bewachen  und  vertheidigeu ;  unter 
Johannes  die  Prediger  (Bettelorden),  die  behaupteu,  es  gebe  uur  Eine  wahre  Lehre,  das  ewige 
Evangelium  namlich;  dieses  soil  uns  den  recbteu  Weg  zeigeu.     Es  steht  darin  geschriebeu, 
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The  activity  of  "William  of  S.  Amour,  the  energy  of  the 
buffoons  and  singing  minstrels,  and  the  hostility  of  party  feeling, 
created  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  "  I^itroductorms^''  and  those 
connected  with  it,  that  Rome  was  called  upon  to  interfere.  As 
she  had  condemned  the  "  Perils  "  of  S.  Amour,  so  now,  though 
the  honour  of  an  Order  which  was  one  of  her  strenuous  sup- 
porters appeared  to  be  at  stake,  she  would  not  shrink,  as  she 
never  has  shrunk  from  dealing  out  to  all  men  even-handed 
justice. 

The  Holy  See  commissioned  the  learned  Cardinal,  Hugh  of 
S.  Caro,  and  the  Bishop  of  Messina,  both  of  them  Dominicans,  to 
study,  and  then  report  upon  the  work.  The  result  of  their 
labours  was  what  could  only  have  been  expected.  The  "  hitro- 
ductorius''  like  the  "Perils,"  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman ;  but  with  this  reserve,  that  it  should  be 
given  to  the  flames  in  private — not  in  a  public  place — as  a  mark 
of  delicacy  to  that  Order  which  had  always  stood  so  firmly  by  the 
Church,  and  with  which,  unfortunately,  it  was  in  a  certain  way 
connected.* 

This  vigorous  action  of  the  supreme  power  deeply  affected  the 
General  of  the  Franciscans.  He  had,  by  some  mischance,  com- 
promised himself  with  the  reveries  of  the  exalte  friar,  and  the 
imaginative  monk.  John  of  Parma  was,  no  doubt,  a  pious  man, 
but  he  hardly  had  shown  himself  a  prudent  one.  He  tendered 
the  resignation  of  his  office,  and  then  suggested  S.  Bonaventure 
as  his  successor.  The  Order  received  his  resignation  ;  and,  though 
only  four-and-thirty  years  of  age,  the  seraphic  friend  of  the 
Angelical  was  elected  General  of  the  Order,  by  the  Chapter  which 
met  in  Rome,  at  Aracoeli.t 

S.  Bonaventure's  dignity  brought  with  it  a  heavy  crown  of 
thorns.  He  found  himself  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and 
delicacy.  Those  who  were  determined  to  keep  the  Mendicants 
straight,  were  by  no  means  contented  with  the  resignation  of  the 
General,  and  the  burning  of  the  book.     A  clamour  was  raised  for 

dass  Alle,  die  fur  Petnis  sind,  umgebraclit  werden  miissen;  alleiu  ilir  werdet  sie  uichtbesiegeu, 
noch  eure  Droliuugen  sie  erschiecken.  Die  Lehie  Petri  wird  bleiben.  die  cure  aber  unter- 
gelien.'  "     (Werner's  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Di-ittes  Capitel,  -p.  209.) 

*  "  Nachdem  der  Cardinal  Hugo  von  St.  Caro  und  der  Bischof  von  Messina,  beide  dem  Pre- 
digerordeu  aiigelioreud,  das  ibneh  vom  Papste  abverlangte  Gutachten  iiber  das  Buch  erstattet 
hatten,  wnrde  es  gleich  der  Scbrift  de  perictdis  znr  Verbrenming  durcb  Henkersliaud  ver- 
damnit,  das  Urtheir.jedoch  nlcht  auf  offenem  Platze,  sondern  im  Geheimen  vollzogen,  aus  Sclio- 
nung  gegen  die  verdienstreiche  Genossenscliaft,  welcber  der  ungliiokliche  Verfasser  ange- 
horte."     (See  Werner's  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Drittes  Capitel,  p.  210.) 

t  "  Ihr  General,  Johann  von  Parma,  dankte  in  Folge  dessen  ab,  und  schlug  Thomas'  helllgen 
Freund,  Bonaventura,  zu  selnem  Nacbfolger  vor,  der  deini  auch,  obwohl  erat  vlerunddreisaig 
Jahrc  zjiblcnd,  von  dem  ira  romischen  Kloster  Aracoli  versamnielten  Generalcaplteleinstimmig 
gewalilt  wuidf.  Der  netie  Obere  war  in  die  Lage  versetzt,  seine  Amtsfiibruug  niit  einem  Acte 
beginncn  zu  miissen,  der  ilini,  wie  kein  anderer  wahrend  seines  Lebeus,  scliwer  fallen  nioclite — 
miteiuer  Uiitersucbung  wider  seiuen  Vorganger  und  dessen  Freiinde,  -welche  der  Hinneignng 
zu  Joacliini's  Leliren  beziiclitiget  waren."  (Werner's  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  JJrities 
Capitel,  p.  210.) 
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investigation.  S.  Bonaventure  did  what  he  could  to  prevent 
things  running  to  extremes.  But  the  opponents  of  the  regulars 
had  got  hold  of  too  fine  a  bone  to  be  easily  dropped  until  it  had 
been  thoroughly  well  j)icked.  A  process  was  instituted  against 
Grerard  the  Franciscan  and  Leonard  the  Monk.  As  ringleaders 
and  originators  of  the  scandal  of  the  '"'' Introductorius ^''  they 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.*  But  even  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  the  public  feeling.  Why  should 
so  great  a  prize  as  the  General  of  an  Order  be  suffered  to  escape  Pf 
In  vain  the  gentle,  loving  Bonaventure  pleaded  for  his  familiar 
friend ;  in  vain  he  tried  to  pacify  the  eager,  greedy  crowd  of  per- 
secutors. The  cry  was  too  powerful.  John  of  Parma  had  to 
stand  his  trial  like  the  rest.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter,  heart- 
destroying  blow  to  that  pious  man,  when  he  presented  himself 
before  his  judges.]:  But,  fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  without 
his  friends.  Cardinal  Cajetan  de'Ursini,  who  afterwards  became 
Pope  Nicholas  III.,  presided  at  the  trial ;  and,  through  the  ener- 
getic and  powerful  protection  of  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  nephew  of 
the  reigning  Pontiff,  and  afterwards  pope  himself,  under  the  title 
of  Adrian  V.,  he  was  allowed  to  depart  without  any  sentence  of 
condemnation  being  passed  upon  him.^  His  public  career  was  at 
an  end.  All  he  looked  for  was  to  prepare  for  death.  Bonaven- 
ture permitted  him  to  select  a  convent,  to  which  he  was  suffered 
to  retire.  He  chose  one  at  Grreccio,  near  Rieti ;  and  when  the 
tomb  closed  over  him,  he  left,  as  a  legacy  amongst  his  brethren, 
the  odour  of  a  saintly  name.  || 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  fate  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  of  its  authors,  and  of  those  who  were  smitten 
by  its  prophetic  dreams.  What  had  the  Angelical  to  do  with  it .? 
He  had  been  a  strenuous  adversary  of  William  of  S.  Amour,  and 
all  that  violent  party  of  which  he  was  the  spokesman.  He  him- 
self wore  the  regular  habit  which  he  loved  and  prized  above  all 

*  "Nachdem  er  [Bonaventiira]  versebens  versucht,  die  Sache  niederzuschlagen,  leitete  er 
endlioh,  mit  Umgehuug  Jotiauu's,  den  iProcess  gegeu  die  iibrigen  Meiuuugsgeuossen  desselben 
eiu;  zvvei  derselbeu,  Geiliai-d,  Verfasser  des  Introductorius  und  der  Mfiucb  Looiihard  wiirden 
als  beftigste  Veitheidiger  der  falsclien  Lehren  zii  lebenslangllchem  Gefiinguisse  verurtbeilt." 
(Werner's  T!iomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Drittes  Oapitel,  p.  210.)  Some  say  that  the  friar 
and  the  monk  were  punished  by  perpetual  imprisonment  because  they  obstinately  persisted  iu 
d.ef(!ndiug  the  errors  of  Abbot  Joaohini.     (See  Natalis  Alexander,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  159.) 

t  John  of  Parma  had  been  a  disciplinarian,  and  had  done  his  best  to  restore  lax  discipline. 
Those  whom  he  had  corrected,  or  oflended,  now  took  their  revenge.  (See  Natalis  Alexander, 
Hist.  Eccles.,  Tom.  XV.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  158.) 

t  Nicolas  Eymericus  (circa  1356)  makes  him  out  to  be  the  author  of  the  "Introductorius." 
Wadding,  ou  the  other  hand,  denies  such  to  be  the  case.    (Ann.  1256,  n.  31.) 

?"Auch  den  langere  Zeit  geschiitzteu  Johann  Ton  Parma  musste  er  auf  fortwiihrendes 
Andringen  der  Ankliiger  letzlich  vor  eiu  geistllches  Gericht  stellen  lassen,  unter  dem  Vorsitze 
des  Cardinals  Cajetan  Ursini  (nacbmaligen  Papstes  NicolausIII.).  Die  eindringliche  Verthei- 
digung  des  Angeklagten  durcb  den  Neflfen  des  Papstes,  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (nachmaligeu  Papst 
Hadrian  IV.  [IJ),  filhrte  eiuen  trostlichen  Ausgang  herbel;  Johann  wurde  ohne  Strafe  ent- 
lassen."     (Werner's  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Mrster  Band,  Drittes  Capitel,  p.  210 — 211.) 

II  "Da  Bonaventura  ibm  die  Wahl  seines  znkiinftigen  Aufenthaltes  frei  stellte,  zog  er  sich 
in  das  Kloster  Greccbia  [']  bei  Rieti  zuriick,  wo  er  S]).ater  ini  Rufe  der  Heiligkeit  starb."  (Wer- 
ner's Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Drilles  Capitel,  p.  211.) 
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earth  could  give.  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  were  bound  together 
with  chains  of  tenderest  love  and  fellowship  ;  the  honour  of  the 
one  was  the  honour  of  the  other :  what  stained  S.  Francis  left  its 
mark  on  Dominic  too.  Then,  the  Angelical  had  fought  and  con- 
quered in  the  same  combat,  for  the  same  victory,  and  almost  with 
the  same  weapons,  as  the  Minorites.  S.  Bonaventure  was  his 
nearest,  familiar  friend.  His  whole  spirit  and  sympathy  leaned 
toward  those  preachers  of  poverty,  and  lovers  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ.  How  did  he  act  regarding  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel  ?  "  That  he  would  defend  the  wrong  done,  no 
one  could  suspect  or  could  believe.  But  might  he  not  shield  the 
authors  ?  Could  he  not  explain  away  ?  Might  he  not  at  least  be 
silent  ? 

He  who  would  know  the  conduct  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools, 
must  calm  his  spirit,  cleanse  his  intellectual  eye,  and  fix  it  upon 
the  truth,  and  follow  it.  Small  men  engrossed  in  earth,  men 
spoilt  by  dealing  with  creatures,  men  blinded  by  looking  only  on 
clay,  and  deaf  from  the  whirl  and  din  of  perishing  humanity, 
easily  become  confused  and  scared  when  two  great  roads  open 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  choose  the  way. 
The  promptings  of  passion,  and  the  idle  voice  of  sloth,  the  com- 
mand of  pride,  or  the  fascinations  of  ambition — heat  their  brain, 
and  parch  and  warp  their  judgment.  The  Angelical  had  cast  all 
this  on  one  side ;  he  had  flung  self,  and  all  its  chains  from 
him.  "Wisdom"  was  his  passion;  Truth  was  his  goal;  God 
alone  was  his  reward ;  and  God's  larger  glory  his  one  aim  in 
life.* 

As  a  bird  bursts  its  way  out  of  a  thicket  into  the  expanding 
blue  of  heaven,  and  can  then  look  down  on  earth  without  impedi- 
ment, so  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  rose  above  all 
human  littleness  and  party  feeling,  and  lived  with  that  Truth 
which  alone  he  fought  for  and  defended. 

Hence,  far  from  justifying  the  errors  of  spiritual  men,  he  at 
once  acknowledged  them.  He  saw  clearly  that  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  false  philosophy,  or  a  false  mysticism, 
amongst  the  clergy.  That  which  is  their  daily  food — their  staff 
of  sj^iritual  life — ought  to  be  wholesome.     And  no  taint  is  more 

*  How  beautifully  Frigei'io  shows  wliat  the  Saiut  niiflcrstnorl  this  "  Wisdom "  to  be  ! — "II 
pregiatissiino  douo  della  sapientiadaTomaso  appi-llato  (/i(//().s.s///iH»i  donorum,  per  testimoiiiaiiza 
di  lui  niedesiino,  si  possiede  da  olilunque  k  di  einiuentc  .sulliciiMiza  dotato  a  potere  per  cause 
altissime  e  divlue  conoscere  cose  rare  e  raaravigliose  dalla  cuniuiial  couosceuza  loBtane,  cou  si 
fernia  certezza.  che  lormar  ue  possa  buono  e  iiitero  giuditio,  eon  saper  auche  aiumaestriuue 
altrui.  Ma  si  fatta  suflicieiiza,  che  talvolta  a  forza  di  studio  e  di  vivacitS,  d'iugegno  s'acquista, 
chiamata  dal  filosofo  neU'Etica  virtu  intellettuale,  lu  altri  trovasi  (soggiunge  quivi  I'Angelico) 
per  quanulam  ajfinitatem  ad  divina,  per  una  tal  eoiniatura-lezza  cd  uuioue  alle  cose  di  sopra,  nella 
maniera  appuuto,  che  I'Areopagita  ragiona  di  Hirrotlico,  il  qiialf  in  se  stesso  ricevendo  le  cose 
divine,  felicemente  I'imparo,  ed  esseudo  in  qiicsla  suisa  ilevalu  alle  cose  sopranaturali,  gli  fu 
poi  connaturale  il  fame  sano  e  ferino  giuditio.  In  questa  cuulormitfi  scrisse  I'Apostolo  a' 
Corinthi:  Spiritualis  atem  iudicat  omnia."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  133 — 124.) 
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difficult  wholly  to  expunge,  than  the  stain  imprinted  on  the 
minds  of  holy  men,  by  a  highly-wrought  spirituality,  based 
upon  an  unscriptural  foundation. 

This,  the  clear  mind  of  the  A.ngelical  must  have  vividly 
perceived.  His  love  for  the  Religious  Orders  of  the  Churchy 
especially  for  the  Minorites,  spurred  his  zeal  to  do  all  he  could 
to  apply  an  antidote  to  the  poison  which  had  been  introduced 
into  many  minds.  He  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  "  Frater- 
culi,"  and  other  Apocalyptic  enthusiasts,  who  rested  their 
fanatical  teaching  on  the  theories  of  Abbot  Joachim — theories 
which  they  had  distorted  into  a  mixture  of  wildness,  wickedness, 
and  blasphemy,  essentially  their  own — would,  unless  sharply 
checked,  spread  like  lire,  without  being  as  easily  extinguished.* 
True  charity  and  wise  love  does  not  conceal  the  flaw,  but  points 
it  out,  and  makes  it  good. 

And  the  Angelical  took  the  best  possible  means  for  doing 
this.  Tocco  tells  us  that  he  absolutely  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy 
in  question.!  And  how  ?  Whilst  still  in  Italy,  he  went  to  a 
certain  monastery — indeed,  some  say  he  travelled  about  to  many 
monasteries  on  the  same  errand — and  asked  the  Abbot  for  the 
writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
fanaticism  which  then  was  rife.  He  studied  them  from  end  to 
end.  When  he  had  thorougly  mastered  them,  then,  he  took  his 
pen,  and  marked  those  portions  underneath  which  were  erroneous, 
or  savoured  in  any  way  of  error ;  and  drew  his  pen  across  other 
portions  which  should  neither  be  read,  nor  be  believed  in. 
And  thus, -he  restored  the  book  to  the  Abbot,  touched  and 
corrected  with  a  master's  hand.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
work  thus  altered  served  as  a  guide  and  test  to  hundreds  of 
spiritual  men.  For  the  Angelical's  reputation  was  very  high  for 
learning  and  acuteness.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  religious 
men,  living  in  days  of  violent  spiritual  delusions,  were  only  too 
glad  to  obtain  a  work  which  would  be  at  once  a  sure  guide  and 
a  useful  warning.  One  small  effort  of  a  master-workman  exerts 
its  influence  and  power — not  because  of  the  size  of  the  volume, 
but  on  account  of  the  skill  and  reputation  of  its  author.  It  seems 
but  a  trivial  undertaking  to  mark  with  a  pen  the  errors  in  a 

*  "  Cujus  sectatores  simul  et  inventores  se  uomiuant  Fraterculos  de  vita  paupere,  ut  etiam 
sub  hoc  huinilitatis  Sopliistico  nomine  simplicium  corda  seduoant :  quos  captos  potius  hieretica 
pravitate  fermentant,  quorum  mentes,  dura  uon  piobant  utium  a  Deo  siut  spiritus,  sic  meudax 
spiritus  dementavit,  ut  quasi  sub  uno  capite  Cliristo  duas  figant  Ecclesias:  imam  cai'nalium, 

super  qviam  Siimmus  Romauus  Poutifex  prsesidet Qui  dum  dicunt  se  duci 

spiritu  libertatis,  in  omnera  servitutem  pravitatis  htereticje  eodem  spiritu  prajcipitante  labun- 
tur,  criminibus  miserrimis,  quia  divisionis  spiritus  et  erroris,  quot  potuit  ipsorum  pliantasias 
subvertere,  tot  dedit  seotas  pravitatis  lijereticse  invenire."    (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  21,  p.  665.) 

t  "  Destruxit  et  tertiura  pestiferum  pravitatis  errorera  Doctor  iste  mlrabilis,  qui  error 
antiquns  extitit,  et  perniciosior  de  novo  surrexit,  qui  sub  pio  nomine  onuiem  impietatis 
pernlulem  coutinens,  vocatar  de  uovo  spiritu  libertatis."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Gap.  IV.,  n.  21, p.  665.) 
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spiritual  book.     It  was  the  high  reputation   of  the   Saint  that 
made  his  work  of  deep  importance.* 

But,  though  the  Angelical  "  destroyed  "  the  heresy — that  is  to 
^y,  clearly  manifested  the  folly  and  unreason  of  many  positions 
taken  up  by  Abbot  Joachim — he  did  not  all  at  once  destroy  the 
heretics.  Many  years  elapsed  before  the  heated  dreams  of  Br. 
Gerard  died  out  amongst  the  Franciscan  friars.  Only  let  the 
"  Spirit  of  Liberty"  take  possession  of  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  supreme  service  of  their  Maker,  and  wild  con- 
fusion, and  fierce  unrestrained  fanaticism  must  be  the  logical 
result.  For,  given  an  ardent,  generous  nature,  full  of  burning 
aspirations,  overflowing  with  heroic  resolves ;  given  the  impetus 
and  the  elan;  and  suddenly  withdraw  the  directing  and  con- 
trolling power — and  then,  mind  and  imagination,  at  once,  blaze 
and  flare  out  into  all  manner  of  spiritual  extravagances,  and  are 
worked  up  into  a  species  of  frenzy,  which  alone  can  be  produced 
by  the  mingled  influence  of  high  religious  pressure,  heated  fan- 
tasy, and  spiritual  pride. f  When  once  those  who  appear  called 
to  heroic  sacrifice,  and  mighty  spiritual  deeds,  abandon  that  one 
only  power  which  has  force  enough  to  hold  them  in  restraint,  and 
wisdom  and  experience  enough  to  give  them  a  right  direction ; 
when  once  the  proud  human  spirit  breaks  free  from  the  firm, 
tender  hand  of  the  Church  of  Christ, — like  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
— it  is  soon  seen  tumbling  down  the  slope  of  heaven.  Take  but 
a  cursory  view  of  the  twelfth  aiid  thirteenth  centuries ;  read  the 
history  of  that  monster  Tanchelin]:  (1115 — 1124),  and  Eudo  de 
Stella ;  recall  what  has  been  said  about  the  Catharites ;  study  the 
lives  of  Henry  and  De  Bruys  ;  think  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Wal- 
denses,  and  the  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit ;  look  upon  the  sect 
of  Halle  (1248) — which  declared  the  hierarchy  to  be  abolished — 
and  upon  the  Apostolic  Brothers :  and  some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  wild  and  maddening  extravagances,  of  the  cruel- 
ties and  immoralities,  which  spring  from  a  fiery  spiritual  energy 
which  has  broken  away  from  the  influence  of  the  Church. 

*  Tocco  thus  describes  the  work  of  the  Angelical: — "  Et  quia  ex  dictis  Abbatis  Joachim 
pryidicti  hieretici  fouieutum  sumuut  prajfati  erroris  pestiferi,  prajdictus  Doctor  lu  quodara 
monasterlo  petivit  librum  prajfatl  Abbatis,  et  oblatuiu  totum  perlegit,  et  ubi  aliquid  erroneum 
reperit  vel  suspectuiu,  cum  hnea  subducta  damuavit,  quod  totum  legi  et  credi  prohibuit,  quod 
ipse  sua  manu  docta  cassavit."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Vap.  IV.,  n.  21, p.  665.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
tliat  these  Apocalyptic  fanatics,  -whom  the  Angelical  opposed,  put  forward  as  one  of  their 
priucipal  merits  that  they  were  led  spiritu  libertatis,  by  a  "  spirit  of  liberty."  Here,  again,  the 
Saint  opposes  reverence  and  authorit.y  against  the  liceuce  and  rashness  of  men  run  wild  with 
false  asceticism. 

t  See  Hull's  Gieseler,  Vol.  III.,  Chap.  III.,  ?  70,  jy.  251—?  72,  p.  268,  from  which  much  may  bo 
learnt  regarding  the  excited  state  of  many  religious  minds  iu  the  middle  ages ;  though  much 
which  is  advanced  must  be  taken  cum  grano. 

t  "  Declamabat,  Ecclesias  Dei  lupanaria  esse  reputanda;  nihil  esse  quod  sacerdotum  ofScio 
in  mensa  domiuica  conftceretur;  poUutiones,  uon  sacramenta  uominauda;  ex  nieritiset  sancti- 
tate  ministrorum  virtutem  sacramentis  accedere  .  .  .  Talibus  neiiuitia^  succcs.silius  inisero 
homini  tant:i  sccleris  accessit  audacia,  ut  etiam  se  Deum  dicerct,  iis-scre-iis,  i|ni;i  si  <'lnistus  ideo 
Deiis  I'st,  niiia  S|iiritnni  sanctum  habuisset,  se  non  inferiiis  nee  ilissiiiiiliius  Diuiii,  ([Uia  pli-uitu- 
diiiem  ,Si)ii-itiis  saucti  accepisset."  (.See  Hull's  Wiesei*-)',  I'ol.  III..  Third  I'n-iud,  Chuii.  I  II.,  uulc, 
p.  3li«;  see  also  AcUi  Sancturum  Vita  S.  Norbertl,  Jim.  VI.,  Vop.  XIII.,  n.  76 — lil,  p.  8J( .) 
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If  history  tells  any  truth  with  severe  distinctness,  and  illus- 
trates it  with  terrible  examples  in  every  century  of  her  course 
since  the  Christian  era,  it  is  this :  that  no  monastic  life  can  long 
endure,  except  it  be  subject  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
Catholic  Church.*  Attempts  may  be  made  ;  they  may  stand  for 
a  season — ^but  they  cannot  bide  ;  they  have  no  sap  of  life  ;  they 
either  sicken  and  wither  into  the  earth  from  which  they  spring, 
or  they  are  set  on  fire  by  their  own  heat,  and  are  charred  and 
burnt  to  death  by  that  same  erratic  spark  which  brought  them 
into  being.     Examples  are  not  wanting,  even  at  the  present  hour. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  genesis  of  a  spiritual  flame 
which  ended  in  a  conflagration,  have  simply  to  begin  with  the 
teachings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  who,  after  all,  was  a  good  and  simple 
man ;  to  watch  his  false  maxims  expand  in  the  imagination  of 
Gerard  and  Leonard ;  and  to  see  them,  then,  kindle  and  blaze  in 
the  great  Franciscan  Order,  and  take  possession  of  many  ardent 
minds.f  Give  the  flame  but  a  brief  season  to  work  its  way,  and 
shortly,  the  Fraterculi,  and  the  Spiritualists,  form  centres  of  fierce 
fanaticism.  The  most  extravagant  Franciscan  zealot  is  now  too 
moderate  to  suit  their  burning  zeal ;  and  they  throw  themselves 
into  the  hands  of,  and  make  common  cause  with,  such  monoma- 
niacs as  the  Apostolic  Brothers,  the  Catharites,  and  the  Beghards.^ 
A  small  spark,  truly,  can  set  in  motion  a  terrible  conflagration. 

Well  was  it,  indeed,  for  the  great  Angelical  that  his  vast 
powers  of  intellect  and  reason  were  seated  so  firmly  in  the  grand 
monastic  principle's  of  reverence,  love,  purity,  and  adoration ; 
well  was  it  for  him  that  he  supported  his  enormous  power  of 
mind  upon  the  teaching  of  the  Church — that  he  leaned  upon  her 
bosom,  and  drank  from  her  sources,  with  all  the  trust  of  a  little 
child  ;  well,  indeed,  was  it  for  him  that  he  mistrusted  self,  and 
sought  light  from  heaven,  and  only  then  felt  himself  to  be  in 

*  The  fact  is  that,  in  Europe,  at  least,  no  religious  organism  lias  ever  heen  constructed  to 
meet,  outside  the  Church,  the  case  of  "  mouasticism,"  Nor,  indeed,  did  the  fanatical  religions 
of  the  East  guide  or  restrain  the  spiritual  fever  of  the  monastic  bodies  which  were  attached  to 
them.  Both  the  system,  and  its  monastic  development,  partook  of  the  same  exciting  and 
uncontrolled  enthusiasm:  fire  does  not  modify  or  extingiiish  tire.  Alone,  under  the  tirm  unim- 
passioned  sway  of  that  Mother  of  men,  the  Church,  we  witness  an  example  of  intense  ardour, 
of  untold  power,  guiding  and  repressing  the  crude  aspirations  and  vain  longings  of  the  human 
heart,  after  a  state  of  things  not  made  for  man. 

t  His  ijrineipal  fault  seems  to  have  been  a  penchant  for  prophesying.  The  fact  of  his  predic- 
tions sometimes  turning  out  true,  gave  him,  amongst  some,  the  character  of  a  prophet;  but  S. 
Tliomas,  as  well  as  William  of  Paris,  and  Tritliemius,  by  no  means  admit  bis  right  to  such  a 
title.  He  wrote  voluminously  on  Holy  Scripture.  Of  his  sanctity,  Du  Pin  speaks  thus: — "  II  fut 
d(^  sou  vivant  en  repntatioh  de  saintet(5,  et  meme  d'avoir  le  don  de  Prophetie."  (Du  Pin, 
Ntmvrl.  Bib.,  Tom.  X.,  Ghaj).  IV.,  p.  58 — 59.  Paris,  MDCG.)  How  strange  a  likeness  between 
(Schelling's  Theology,  and  that  system  which  originated  in  this  holy  Abbot !  (See  Werner,  S. 
Thomas  von  Aquino,  B.  HI.,  p.  750.) 

t  The  Beghards  appear  to  have  carried  the  fanaticism  and  blasphemy  of  spiritual  aberra- 
tion to  its  utmost  limit.  To  give  one  or  two  of  their  tenets  as  an  example: — "  Dicunt  euim, 
credunt  et  tenent  quod  Deus  sit  formaliter  omne  quod  est.  Item  dicunt,  quod  homo  possit  sic 
uniri  Deo,  quod  ipsius  sit  idem  posse  ac  velle  et  operari  quodcumque,  quod  est  ipsius  Dei.  Item  - 
credunt,  se  esse  Deura  yer  uatnram  sine  distinctioue.  Item  quod  sint  in  eisomnes  perfeetiones 
di\  inie.  ita  quod  dicunt,  se  esse  asti-rnos  et  in  a'ternilate.  Item,  dicunt  se  omnia  creasse,  et 
plus  creasse,  quam  Deus.  Item,  quod  nullii  indigent  nee  Deo,  nee  Deitate.  Item,  quod  sunt 
impeccabiles,''  Ste.,  &c.     (See  Mosheim,  De  Beyhar'dls,  p.  210.) 
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safety  when  he  was  in  company  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
with  the  teachings  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Church — of 
S.  Augustine,  and  the  Damascene,  of  S.  Chrysostom,  8.  Gregory, 
S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Jerome.  So  towering  a  superstructure,  so  high 
a  reach  of  intellectual  power,  required  a  deep,  broad,  and  solid 
foundation :  or  how  great  might  not  have  been  its  collapse  and 
ruin ! — too  terrible  to  contemplate,  looking  on  the  A.ngelical,  as 
we  do,  with  such  tenderness  and  love.* 

That  S.  Thomas  clearly  perceived  that  a  poisonous  quality  lay 
concealed  in  the  writings  of  Abbot  Joachim,  and  that  he  did  not 
cease  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the  ^^  I^itrochictorius,'"  is  evident 
from  many  passages  in  his  8umma.  One  of  the  principal  errors 
of  the  Abbot,  and  perhaps  the  most  dangerous,  consisted  in  his 
laying  down  that,  as  the  Old  Testament  Law  had  passed  away, 
so  would  that  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  that,  in  its  place,  the 
"  Eternal  Gospel "  which  he  had  written  was  to  take  possession 
of  the  world.  The  Father  and  the  Son  were  to  give  way  to  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  state  of  marriage,  and  the  clerical  state,  were  to 
yield  to  the  Order  of  Friars.  And  the  friars  were  to  be  glorified 
in  the  third  period  of  a  larger  grace,  which  was  to  be  ministered 
to  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost  himself ;  for  it  was  of  this  period  that 
our  Lord  spoke,  when  He  said  :  "  When  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shall 
come.  He  will  teach  you  all  truth."  It  was  this  tissue  of  vanity 
and  folly,  of  blasphemy  and  conceit,  that  acted  with  such  magic 
ejffect  on  so  many  otherwise  pious  mediseval  minds.t 

The  whole  of  the  teaching  of  Abbot  Joachim  was  based  upon 
this  one  principle,  viz. :  that  God  was  going  to  improve  upon  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  mainspring  of  the  consequent 
religious  aberration  was  fixed  in  pride,  and  was  formed  of  this 
one  conceit :  "And  we  are  the  men  to  enforce  the  covenant  to 
come ! "  J 

Now,  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  "  Prima  SecundcB  " — the  first 
part  of  the  second  portion  of  the  Bunima.  There,  is  displayed 
the  great  Angelical's  special  gift.  He,  with  the  instinct  of 
genius,  found  the  root,  and,  with  the  power  of  a  giant,  he  severs 

*  Tonron  gives  a  clue  to  the  whole  secret  of  his  security  in  the  following  words: — "II  ne 
suffit  pas  de  diie  du  Docteur  Augelique,  qu'il  a  ete  veritablement  s<;avaut,  et  encore  plus  saint : 
il  faut  aussi  reconnoitre^  que  e'eat  sa  saiutete  qui  I'a  fait  s<;avant,  comme  la.  science  a  servi  il 
perfectionuer  sa  saiutete.  Si  ses  lumieres  out  uourri  sa  tendre  piete,  sa.  charity,  sa  coufiauce, 
et  toutes  les  vertus  cliretiennes :  il  n'est  pas  moins  vrai  que  la  ferveur  de  sa  devotion,  la  vivacite 
de  sa  foi,  son  huiuilite,  sa  piiretfe,  sou  attrait  pour  I'oraisou,  out  d'autaut  plus  contribue  :"i 
6teudre  aes  conuoisaances,  qu'on  scjait  assez  que  le  propre  des  vertus  est  de  purifier  I'esprit  et  le 
cuBur."     {La,  Vie  de  S.  Tlwnias,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  357.) 

t  See  Natalis  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Tom.  XV.,  Cap.  III.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  155—160. 

t  In  all  the  violent  spiritual  iustitutious,  and  frantic  sects,  of  the  middle,  indeed  of  all  ages, 
one  principle  is  ever  prominent — pride.  Spiritual  pride  appears  to  he  a  devil  of  fire:  hurniug 
the  imagination,  and  acting  on  the  whole  ineutal  system  with  corroding  violence ;  eating  out 
of  the  mind  every  element  of  calm  judgment,  aud  producing  pictures  which  terrify  and  scare. 
Spiritual  "  yiassiou  "  in  so  far.it  would  seem,  as  the  soul  transcends  the  body,  so  far  i.s  more 
enslaving,  and  holds  a  more  despotic  sway  than  carnal  i)assiou.  Generally,  one  is  the  product, 
or  the  occasion,  of  the  other. 
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it  in  two.  The  hundred  and  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Ques- 
tions— in  all  consisting  of  twelve  Articles — sweep  away,  for 
ever,  all  the  pretensions  of  the  Abbot  Joachim  and  of  his  dupes. 
Take,  simply  as  a  specimen,  the  fourth  Article  in  the  hundred 
and  sixth  Question :  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  act  as  an  antidote  to 
the  evil  of  which  we  speak.  The  Question  under  which  this 
Article  is  placed  treats  of  the  Evangelical  Law — which  is  called 
the  New  Law — considered  in  its  own  nature.*  The  First 
Article  asks  whether  the  New  Law  is  a  written  Law ;  the  second, 
whether  it  justifies  ;  the  third,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been 
given  from  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  and  the  fourth,  which  is 
the  Article  in  question,  whether  the  New  Law  will  last  to  the 
end  of  the  world :  f  for  if  so,  evidently  there  is  no  room,  either 
for  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  or  for  the  display  of  a  new  Order  of 
transcendental  friars. 

That  this  article  was  written  to  meet  the  above  case  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Angelical,  though  he  mentions  no  names, 
states  the  exact  propositions  attributed  to  the  "  Eternal  Gospel," 
and  then  overthrows  them.  His  method  is  the  following.  He 
first  gives  four  arguments  against  his  own  thesis,  viz. :  argu- 
ments which  seem  to  prove  that  the  New  Law  will  not  last  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  Next,  he  states  his  own  case.  Having 
clearly  laid  down  his  master-principle,  he  then  analyzes,  or  ex- 
plains, or  expands  it,  letting  in  a  flood  of  light  on  the  miserable 
arguments  or  rather  sophisms  of  the  other  side.  %  Having  thus 
exposed  their  impotence  in  general,  he  takes  them  one  by  one, 
and,  applying  his  principle,  seems  to  shake  the  logical,  or  rather, 
sophistical  life  out  of  them,  and  then  marches  on  to  other 
conquests. 

To  give  the  entire  Article  would  occupy  too  much  space.  As 
an  example,  take  at  random  the  third  argument  against  his 
thesis.  \  Having  laid  down  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  the  objection  frames  an  argument  upon  their 
difference  : — 

*  QuiBstio  CVI.  De  Lege  Evangelica,  quse  dicitur  Lex  Nova,  secundum  se.  See  S.  Thomae 
Aquinatis,  Suimna  Thcohtriica.  Prima  Secundte.  Tom.  II.,  p.  416.    Ed.  Pm-m. 

t  "  Circa  piinium  qiia'iuntur  quatuor:  1".  Qualis  sit,  utrum  scilicet  sit  scripta,  vel  Indita; 
2".  de  virtute  ejus,  utruni  justificet;  3".  de  priucipio  ejus,  utruin  debuerit  daii  a  piincipio 
mundi ;  4".  de  tci-niino  ejus,  utiuui,  scilicet  duratura  usque  ad  fiiiem,  an  debeat  ei  alia  lex 
succedere."     (IMdem.) 

%  The  central  illuniinatinn  vrbieh  liglits  np  to  the  riglit,  as  it  were,  the  "arguments"  of 
oi>poueuts,  and  to  the  left,  the  detailed  solution  of  those  "arguments,"  acts  upon  the  mind, 
very  often,  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  force,  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  an  "  enlargement." 
The  quick  trausitiou  from  intellectual  darkness,  or  twilight,  to  a  perception,  clear  as  day, 
of  all  that  which  was  obscure  before — and  that  through  the  brilliant  shining  of  one  simple 
principle — bears  about  with  it  a  certain  fascination  for  the  mind,  and  causes  the  student  to 
siuile  nnconsciously  with  a  species  of  delight.     Who  has  not  felt  this? 

§  "3.  Prreterea,  sicut  Pater  est  alius  a  Filio,  et  Filius  a  Patre,  ita  Spiritus  sanctus  a  Patits  et  , 
Filio.  Sed  fuit  quiilam  status  conveniens  personse  Patris,  scilicet  status  veteris  legis,  in  quo 
lioniiues  geueratioui  iutendebant ;  siuiiliter  etiam  est  alius  status  conveniens  persouas  Filii, 
scilicet  status  nov;c  legis,  in  (juo  clevici  iuteiideutes  sapieutiie,  quteappropriatnr  Filio,  priucipan- 
tur.  Ergo  erit  status  tertins  Spiritus  saiicti,  in  quo  spirituales  viii  priucipabuntur."  (Summa 
2'heologica,  Prima  Secwndce,  Turn.  II.,  Qumst.  CVI.,  Art.  IV.,  n.  o,p.  418.) 
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"  Since  there  was  a  certain  order  of  things  which  harmonized  with  the 
Pei"Son  of  the  Father,  that  is  to  say,  the  order  of  things  as  it  was  under  the 
Old  Law,  when  men  were  bent  on  the  multiplication  of  the  species :  so,  also, 
in  like  manner,  there  is  a  condition  of  things  which  harmonizes  with  tlie 
Pereon  of  the  Son,  viz.,  the  condition  of  things  as  it  is  under  the  New  Law, 
when  clerics,  who  occupy  themselves  with  wisdom,  which  is  the  speciality 
of  the  Son,  are  in  the  ascendant.  Therefore,  there  will  be  a  third  condition 
of  tilings,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  spiritual  men  will  be  the  rulers." 

Here,  unmistakably,  are  the  "  Eternal  Gospel "  and  the 
illuminated  friars. 

The  proposition  of  the  Angelical,  which  stands  like  a  wall 
of  brass  against  this  last  fallacy  and  the  three  preceding  it,  is  the 
following : — * 

"But  what  the  Lord  says,  in  the  thirty-fourth  verse  of  the  twenty-fom-th 
chapter  of  S.  Matthew,  is  adverse,  viz. :  'Amen,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  till  all  these  things  be  done,'  which  S.  Chrysostom 
applies  to  the  generation  of  the  faithful  of  Christ.  Therefore,  the  estate  of  the 
faithful  of  Christ  will  remain  to  the  consummation  of  the  world." 

Next,  comes  the  analysis  and  development : — 

"  I  reply  that  the  condition  of  the  world  may  vaiy  in  two  ways — in  one 
way,  witii  regard  to  a  change  of  Law;  and,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  no 
other  condition  will  succeed  to  the  pi-esent  state  of  the  New  Law.  For  the 
dispensation  of  the  New  Law  succeeded  to  that  of  the  Old,  as  the  perfect  to 
the  imperfect. t  But  no  condition  of  the  present  life  can  be  more  perfect 
than  the  state  of  the  New  Law ;  for  nothing  can  appi-oach  nearer  to  the  last 
end  than  that  which  immediately  conducts  into  the  last  end ;  and  this  is 
what  the  New  Law  does.  Hence,  the  Apostle  says,  in  the  nineteenth  vei-se 
of  the  tenth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews : — '  Having,  therefore,  brethi-en,  a  con- 
fidence in  the  entering  into  the  Holies  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  let  us  approach 
the  new  way  which  He  hath  begun  for  us.'  Hence,  there  cannot  be  any 
more  perfect  state  of  the  present  life  than  that  of  the  New  Law :  foi-  in  so 
far  forth,  anything  is  perfect,  as  it  is  near  its  last  end."  | 

"  In  another  way,  the  condition  of  men  may  change,  according  as  they 
are  related,  in  a  more  perfect  or  less  perfect  manner,  to  the  same  law ;  and  in 
this  way,  the  condition  of  the  Old  Law  was  frequently  changed,  since,  at  one 
time,  the  laws  were  kept  very  perfectly ;  at  another  time,  they  were  not 
obeyed  at  all.     Just  as  the  condition  of  the  New  Law  varies  according  to 

*  "  Sed  contra  est  quod  Dominus  dicit,  Matth.  XXIV.,  34 :  IHco  vobis  quia  non  prceteribit 
generatio  licec,  donee  omnia  fi ant ;  quod  Clirysostonnis  (Houi.  78,  in  Mattli.,  paruni  a  priuftip.), 
expouit  de  geneiatione  fidelium  Chriati.  Ergo  status  ftdelium  Cluisti  manebit  usque  ad  con- 
Bummatione.m  saiculi."    (Summa  Theologica,  Qucest.  CVI.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  419.) 

t  "  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  status  mundi  Yariaii  potest  dupliclter :  uno  modo  secundum 
diversitatem  legis;  et  sic  huic  statui  novas  legis  nullus  aliuh  status  succedet.  Suocessit  enim 
status  nov»  legis  statui  veteris  legis,  tamquam  perfectior  imperfectiori."  (Summa  Theologica, 
Qucest.  CVI.,  Art.  IV.,  p.  419.) 

t  "  NuUus  autem  status  pisesentis  vitje  potest  esse  perfectior  quam  status  novse  legis ; 
nihil  euim  potest  esse  piopiuquius  tini  ultimo  quam  quod  immediate  in  fiueni  ultimum  intro- 
ducit;  hoc  autem  faoit  nova  lex:  unde  Apostolus  dicit,  ad  Heb. ,X.,19:  Habentes  itaque,  fralres, 
Jkluciam  in  introitu  sanctorum  in  sanguine  Christi,  quam  initiavit  nobis  viam  noi'am,  acceiiamus. 
Unde  uon  potest  esse  aliqiiis  perfectior  status  praesentis  vitie  quam  status  novai  legis :  quia 
tauto  est  uuumquodque  perfeetius,  quauto  est  ultimo  flui  propiuquius."     (Ibidem.} 
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places,  and  times,  and  persons,  inasmuch  as  men  are  more  or  less  perfectly 
possessed  of  the  gi-ace  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  * 

"  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  time  will  ever  come  in  which  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spiidt  will  be  more  perfectly  possessed  than  it  has  been 
heretofore,  specially  amongst  the  Apostles  who  *  received  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Spirit,'  that  is,  as  the  Interlinear  Gloss  says,  '  first  in  point  of  time,  and 
more  abundantly  than  all.'" 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  his  thesis,  the  Angelical  next 
answers  in  detail  each  of  the  four  contrary  arguments.  The 
third,  which  alone  has  been  touched  upon  here,  receives  its 
quietus  thus : — 

"  To  the  third  [argument],  it  is  to  be  said,  that  the  Old  Law  was  not 
only  given  by  the  Father,  but  also  by  the  Son,  for  Christ  was  figured  in  the 
Old  Law ;  hence,  the  Lord  says,  in  the  forty-sixth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  S.John: — 'For  if  you  did  believe  Moses,  you  would,  perhaps,  believe 
Me  also,  for  he  wrote  of  Me.'  In  like  manner,  the  New  Law  is  not  only  the 
Law  of  Christ,  but  the  Law  of  the  Holy  Spu*it  also,  according  to  S.  Paul  to 
the  Romans  (VIII. ,  2) :  *  The  Law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life,  in  Christ  Jesus,  &c.' 
Hence,  another  law,  which  is  to  be  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  must  not  be 
looked  for."  f 

This  is  a  mere  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical,  in 
the  Su7nma — of  which  more  will  be  said  later  on — grasped  error 
with  the  strength  of  a  vice,  and  then  poured  upon  it  a  flood  of 
intellectual  light,  displaying  all  its  hollowness,  bringing  out  all 
its  deformity,  till  it  shrank,  and  shrivelled  up  into  the  mere 
husk  of  its  former  self;  till  what  was  at  first  a  formidable  argu- 
ment, a  diificult  objection,  became  a  flimsy  fallacy,  or  transparent 
impertinence  or  pretence.  Those  threatening  figures,  which,  at 
dusk,  looked,  in  the  distance,  like  armed  marauders,  turn  out, 
when  the  morning  sun  strikes  upon  them,  to  be  old  pollards  in 
the  hedge,  or  stunted  trees  on  the  horizon. 

Our  keen  Angelical,  though  he  loved  so  well  to  bide  alone 
under  the  calm  Eye  of  God,  was  never  unmindful  of  his  Master's 
work,  or  of  the  intellectual  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.  In  pro- 
portion as  he  lived  his  serene  and  tranquil  life,  near  to  the  spot- 
less light  which  shines  down  from  heaven  on  loving  hearts — in 

*  "Alio  modo  status  homiiuim  variari  potest,  secundum  quod  homines  diversimode  se 
habent  ad  eanidem  legem,  vel  perfectius,  vel  minus  peifecte;  et  sic  status  veteris  legis 
frequenter  fuit  mutatiis;  ciim  quandoque  leges  optime  custodirentur,  quandoque  autem 
onmino  prsetermitterentur.  Sicut  etiam  et  status  novie  legis  diversificatur  secundum  diversa 
loca  et  tempora  et  persouas,  iuquautum  gratia  Spiritus  saucti  perfectius  vel  miuus  perfecte 
ab  aliquibus  habetur." 

"  Nou  est  tamen  expectandum  quod  sit  aliquis  status  futurus  in  quo  perfectius  gratia 
Spiritus  sancti  habeatur,  quam  bactenus  habita  fueiit,  et  maxime  ab  Apostolis,  qui  primiiias 
Spiritus  acceperunt,  id  est,  et  tempore prius,  et  cwteris  abundantius,  ut  Glossa  interl.  dicit,  Rom.,  8." 
(Summa  Theologica,  Prima  Secundoi,  Tom.  11. ,  Qucest.  Ori..  Art.  IV.,  p.  41 9 J 

t  "Ad  tertiura  dicendum,  quod  lex  vetus  noii  solum  fuitPatris,  sed  etiam  Filii,  quia  Cbristus 
in  Teteri  lege  figurabatur;  nude  Dominus  dicit  Joau.  V.,46:  Si  crederetis  Moysi.  crederetis  for- 
sitan  et  mihi ;  de  Tne  enim  ille  scripsit.  Similiter  etiam  lex  nova  non  solum  est  Cbristi,  sed  etiam 
Spiritus  saucti,  secundum  illud  Rom.  VIII.,  2:  Lex  Spiritus  vitce  in  Christo  Jesu,  Sac,  unde  non  est 
expectanda  alia  lex  quae  sit  Spiritus  sancti."    (Ibidem.) 
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that  very  same  proportion  he  fully  realized  the  mental  trials  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  "the  shadows  of  death,"  or  in  the  mistKS 
created  by  the  creature,  or  in  those  sad  clouds  which  gather  about 
the  mind  when  the  heart  gets  wrong.  He  fully  understood  the 
human  spirit.*  The  wearing  pain  of  doubt,  the  stress  of  uncer- 
tainty, that  loneliness  which  verges  on  despair,  the  cry  for  light, 
the  agony  of  the  heart,  the  dislocation  of  the  entire  intellectual 
system,  which  show  themselves  in  ditferent  degrees  and  shapes, 
in  those  who  still  possess  the  sense  of  longing,  but  feel  about  in 
vain  for  light — ^he  knew  it  all,  beginning  with  the  first  approaches 
of  unrest,  to  that  stage  in  which,  like  children  waking  suddenly 
in  utter  darkness,  the  stifled  spirit  pants  for  at  least  one  tiny  ray 
of  light  on  which  to  fix  the  feverish  eye. 

People  are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  "  experience  "  of  men, 
and  of  their  maladies,  can  only  be  learnt  by  mixing  busily 
amongst  them.  The  Angelical  teaches  a  different  lesson.  He 
who  knows  God  first,  will  soon  know  man's  frame,  remembering 
that  he  is  dust.  He  who  knows  himself  in  the  light  of  God,  and 
lives  out  of  self  in  God,  such  a  man  has  that  within  him  which 
can  see  and  measure  both  men  and  things.f  He  does  not  see 
them  in  the  light  of  a  world  which  has  created  a  chaos  in  the 
order  of  affairs,  but  he  sees  them  in  the  light  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  measures  them  in  the  scales  of  God.  Thus,  did  the  Angeli- 
cal ;  he  knew,  and  held,  and  acted  on  this  principle,  viz. :  that 
what  comes  from  above  is  illumination ;  what  comes  from  below 
is  darkness,  or,  at  best,  obscurity.  Hence,  his  dwelling  is  in  the 
Unseen.  He  lived  out  of  the  fog  and  the  mist.  He  came  below, 
indeed,  to  seek  out  error,  but  it  was  simply  that  he  might  throw 
the  Light  upon  it ;  that  he  might  draw  men  out  of  it ;  that  he 
might  urge  them  to  partake  of  his  own  blessedness. J 

The  work  of  the  ^uynma  is  a  marvellous  proof  of  this.  The 
extract  which  has  just  been  given  is  simply  one  specimen  out  of 

*  Gibelli  tells  us  beantifuUy  whence  the  Angelical  drew  his  kiiowledKe: — "Eqni  mette  bene 
di  eonsideiaie  che  alle  sue  scientificlie  specnlazioni  senipve  andava  iniianzi  I'orazlone,  e  dall' 
orazione  erano  aiiitate;  il  Crocitisso  gli  era,  dir6  cosi,  quel  libro,  oud'egli  traeva  quella  nobllis- 
sinia  e  felice  disposizione  d'intelletto,  per  la  quale  riusciva,  studiaudo,  ad  alto  segno  ;  al  Croci- 
flsso,  semprechfe  gli  toruava  malagevole  I'apprendere  cliecchessla,  ricorreva;  dal  Crocifisso 
teueva  la  grazia  di  potere  durare  a  lunghissinie  fatielie  ;  11  Crocifisso,  in  brieve,  eragli  lunie  all' 
intelletto,  conforto  al  cuore,  avvalorauiento  alia  vita  ed  ogni  manieradi  bene.'  (Gibelli,  Vita  di 
S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  48.     Seconda  Ediz. ) 

t  There  are  endless  examples,  in  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  of  that  wisdom  which  takes  the 
place  of  experience.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  the  Church,  in  training  those  who  have,  in  thelv 
ministry,  to  deal  with  the  horrors  of  the  world's  wickedness,  shows  how  implicitly  she  trusts 
to  the  principle  of  a  mau  knowing  how  to  avoid  or  detect  evil  by  clearly  knowing  and  being 
sensible  of  what  is  good.  He  who  has  his  ear  carefully  trained  to  hear  nothing  but  good  music, 
will  not  require  an  education  in  discords  to  learn  what  they  are.  Accustom  him  to  them,  and 
the  jar  they  produced,  at  first,  becomes  gradually  less  violent;  instead  of  shrinking  from  them 
more,  he  becomes  less  sensible  to  them. 

t  Tocco  speaks  most  touchingly  of  his  tenderness  towards  others,  a  tenderness  mixed  with 
60  beautiful  a  gentleness  and  spiritual  refinement,  that,  simply  to  read  what  is  said  of  it,  draws 
tlie  heart  towards  him.  See  the  paragraph  beginning  with  the  words:  "  Et  quia  conveniens 
satis  erat,  ut  qui  tot  beneflcia  a  Divina  largitate  abundantlus  aliis  snscepisset,  se  omnibus  cari- 
tate  diifunderet;  fuit  etiam  prfedictus  Doctor  caritate  et  pietate  diiJusus,  ut  alios  a  se  ipso  prre- 
veniret  in  gratils,  quibus  datus  erat  divinitus  ut  splendesceret  in  doctrinis."  (Tocco,  Boll., 
Cap.  VI.,  II.  37,  p.  669.) 
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a  thousand.     Who,  but  a  man  who  felt  both  keenly  and  abidingly 
for  others,   would   have  gone  through   what   S.  Thomas  went 
through,  in  hunting  up,  and  preserving,  the  innumerable  difficul- 
ties of  every  class  of  mind  with  which  his  great  work  is  full  ? 
How  carefully  he  states  the  case,  how  fully ;  how  fair  he  is ;  how 
anxious  that  its  entire  force  should  be  elicited.     Is  this  a  mere 
vain  love  of  science ;   a  bump  of  order  ?   no  5   it  is  the  gentle 
Angelical's  tender  love  of  Christ — his  love  of  the  souls  for  which 
Christ  died.     He  prized  science  and  logic,  inasmuch  as  science 
and  logic  pushed  on  the  Truth  which  saves.     His  greatness,  the 
majesty  of  his  mind,  was  far  above  all  wretched  human  vanity 
and  the  itch  of  such   scientific  men  as  the   modern  world  of 
materialistic  thought  has  made  its  slaves.     The  entire  spring  of 
his  life  and  action,  the  one  prime-mover  of  all  he  did,  had  nothing 
to  do  with  any  created  craving  or  ambition.*    In  the  ordinary 
run  of  men,  the  motive  power  of  their  lives  has  its  centre  some- 
where on  earth.     Hence,  those  who  stand  on  the  earth  can  shake 
it,  or  damage  it,  or  destroy  it ;  hence,  the  happiness  of  him  who 
is  bound  up  with  it  is  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  men,  weak 
like  himself.     His  peace  of  mind  is  at  their  mercy ;  and  so  he  is 
never  certain  of  happiness  for  a  single  day.     Shake,  damage,  or 
destroy  the  prime  object  for  which  a  man  lives,  and  you  have 
almost  done  what  is  equivalent  to  shaking,  damaging,  or  destroy- 
ing the  man  himself.     But  let  the  prime  mover  of  human  activity 
be  placed  out  of  man's  reach — let  it  be  God,  and  "  God  alone," 
and  man,  at  once,  is  made  partaker  of  the  peace,  security,  and 
stability  of  heaven.     He  who  really  rests  on  the  Eternal  and 
Immovable,  cannot  be  swayed  or  shulfled  about  by  men.     Men  do 
not,  cannot  move  him :  he  moves,  manages,  and  controls  them.f 
They  do  not  know  how  it  is,  or  whence  it  comes,  but  the  fact 
remains — such  an  one  becomes  a  power,  and,  if  he  have  great 
mental  gifts,  a  giant  intellectual  power,  fixed  in  the  stability  of 
the  unseen  kingdom.     Men  must  give  way  before  his  force  of 
character,  and  acknowledge  his   larger,  steadier,  and   brighter 
light. 

*  So  mucli  was  tliis  the  case,  that  Tocco  declares  that  though  liis  hody  was  on  the  earth,  he 
seemed  iu  reality  to  he  living  np  iu  heaven  : — "  Fuit  praterea  pra?dictns  Doctor  miro  inodo  cou- 
teniplativus,  et  coelestibns  deditus,  ruajori  euim  sui  parte  a  sensibus  aberat,  qui  totus  ccelesti- 
bus  iuhiabat,  ut  crederetnr  verius  esse,  uhi  mente  iutenderet,  quani  jihi  carne  maueret.  Erat 
enini  mirabile,  videre  horaineni.uti  sensibus,  et  conversari  cum  sensilibus  in  cibo  vel  aliquorum 
consortio,  quantumcunique  uobilium  persouarum,  in  quibus  sensus  consneveruut  distialii, 
subito  ccelestibus  elevari ;  quasi  uon  esset,  nbi  cori^oraliter  slsteret,  sed  ubi  mentaliter  iuhae- 
reret."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671.) 

t  Peter  Grassus,  when  examined  before  the  Commissioners  who  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  oanouizatiou  of  the  Saint,  gives  his  testimony  on  oath  regarding  his  great  influence.  He 
quotes  the  Archbishop  of  N.iples.  James  of  Viterbo,  to  the  effect  that  no  one  at  his  day  consid- 
efed  that  he  possessed  a  full  knowledge  of  sacred  science  if  he  had  not  mastered  the  writings 
of  Brother  Thomas  of  Aquin : — "  Et  addidit  quod  ....  dixit  ipse  Archiepiscopus,  quod 
uulli  sibi  attribuant  vel  ascribant  in  sacra  scientia  aliquid  pleue  scire,  nisi  qui  sequuntur  et 
inhierent  scientiae  et  scriptis  Vr.  Thomse  de  Aquino,  qui  viam  aperuit  intelligentibus  ad  scien- 
dum."    (Vide  Boll.,  Processus  de  Vita  S.  Thomce  Aquinatis,  Cap.  II.,  ii.  6,  p.  686.) 
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A  ipan  with  tlie  power  possessed  by  the  Angelical,  could  afford 
to  be  serene  and  tranquil.  He  lived,  as  it  were,  behind  the  veil : 
he  saw  through,  and  valued  at  its  intrinsic  worth,  this  earth's 
stage,  and  took  the  measure  of  all  the  actors  on  it.*  Like  Moses, 
he  came  down  from  the  mountain,  into  the  turmoil  of  the  chafing 
world  below,  and,  enlarged  by  the  greatness  of  the  vision  in 
which  he  habitually  lived,  it  shrank  into  insignificance  before  his 
eye  ;  and  those  events  or  intiuences  which  excited  the  minds  of 
others,  and  disturbed  their  peace,  were  looked  upon  by  him 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  we  may  imagine  some  majestic, 
solitary  eagle  surveys  from  his  high  crag,  with  half- unconscious 
eye,  the  world  of  woods  below  him.  The  Angelical  himself  had 
drawn  his  first  lessons  from  a  mountain  eyrie.  His  elastic  mind, 
even  as  a  boy,  had  expanded,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  mighty 
Abbey,  on  teeming  plain  and  rugged  mountain,  with  the  far- 
distant  ranges  of  the  snowy  Apennines  standing  up  delicate  and 
crisp  against  the  sky.  God,  who  made  all  this,  had  drawn  him 
to  Himself,  and  the  fingers  of  a  heavenly  hand,  striking  on  his 
large,  solitary  heart,  had  sealed  him,  imperially,  for  all  his  life  to 
come,  as  the  great  master  of  the  heavenly  science,  and  as  the 
gentle  prince  of  peace. f 

The  fascinating  influence  exerted  by  the  Saint,  on  all  who 
were  drawn  within  his  power,  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of 
a  most  unusual  synthesis.  Since  his  real  life-spring  was  fixed  in 
the  unseen  world,  his  whole  method  before  men  spoke  of  that 
intellectual  might,  and  that  Divine  tenderness,  which  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  most  perfect  form  of  supernatural  strength.]:  Immense 
weight  of  character,  surpassing  grasp  of  mind,  and  keenness  of 
logical  discernment,  added  to  a  sovereign  benignity  and  patience, 
and  to  a  gentleness  and  grace,  which  spoke  from  his  eyes,  and 
thrilled  in  the  accents  of  his  voice,  made  men  conscious,  when  in 

*  Frigeiio  speaks  of  his  meekness,  saying: — "  Questa  Tirtfi,  die  seoondo  il  hinie  della  retta 
ragione  raffrena  I'impeto  dell'ira,  si  ridiice  per  amiuaestraiueuto  del  sauto  Dottore  al  douo  della 
fortezza,  di  cni  pioprio  e  iucoiar  Taiiima  noa  solauieute,  iie'giavissinii  perieoli,  iiia  anclie  forti- 
ficaila  uell'affaiiuose  molestie,  clie  ne  muQjtono  all'iia  ed  alio  sdeguo,  quali  la  luausnetiidine  col 
piedetto  dono  aecoppiata.  poue  a  tena.  Or  quanto  Tomaso  si  reudesse  per  questa  virtu  aeeetto 
a  Dio  ed  a  gli  liuomiui,  apertauiente  il  dimostreranuo  le  sante  veudette  da  esse  prese  uelle  rice- 
vute  ingiurie,  e  I'aulmo  siio  soiniiianieute  mansueto  iu  sotferirle,  come  segueutemeute  direino." 
(Ub.  IT.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  1,  7).  103.) 

t  Tocco,  speaking  of  the  utter  coutempt  that  the  Angelical  had  for  mere  created  things  as 
proceeding  from  his  high  love  of  God,  says: — "Et  quia  de  necessitate  sequitur,  ut  terrena  homo 
despiciat,  quera  aft'ectio  divina  decoia't:  ideo  conveniens  fuit,  ut  pr;«dictus  Doctor  mundana 
despiceret,  qui  non  inveniret  in  seusilibiis,  quod  ainaret:  cum  de  ipso  dicatur,  quod  mirabili 
modo  fuit  temporalium  contempt! vxis:  sive  rerura,  quibus  homo  pro  necessario  vlctu  corporis 
utitur,  sive  horum,  quorum  dignitas  prtelatiouis  ambitur."    (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  43,  p.  670.) 

I  Gibelli  tells  us  how  the  influence  of  heaven  seemed  to  manifest  itself  in  his  very  bearing 
and  appearance: — "  Sempre  e  ove  che  fosse,  ne!  suo  senibiante,  uel  portamento,  in  ogni  suo 
atto  si  parea  un  nou  so  die  di  celeste,  e  quasi  direi,  uu  irraggiamento  di  Paradiso;  chfe,  lasci- 
aiido  stare  altre  cose,  egli  avea  del  continue  vivissimoil  seiitimeuto  della  divina  presenza; 
onde  incontrava  che,  le  per.sone,  le  quali  il  miravauo,  di  una  cotal  riverenz.i  si  sentivau  com- 
prese.  Non  per  tauto  il  suo  conversare  tornava  gradito  e  aniabile  a  tiitti ;  a  tutti  egli  era  cor- 
tese,  a  tutti  otiicioso,  a  tutti  riverente;  i  suoi  costumi  e  le  sue  maniere  faceaiio  fede  si  della 
trauquilla  egualit?i  della  sua  inente,  si  di  quel  fervore  di  caritS,,  ch'era  la  vita  dell'aniina  sua. 
La  discrezioue,  la  quale  6  la  temperatriee  di  tutte  le  virtii,  informava  a  meraviglia  ogni  sua 
pftrola,  ogni  sua  azioue."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino  Cap.  XII.,  p.  48 — 49.  Second^ 
Kdizlone. 
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contact  with  him,  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
untold  gifts,  and  yet,  of  one  so  exquisitely  noble  as  never  to  dis- 
play them,  save  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Men  knew  that  he  had 
the  power  to  crush  them  ;  but  since  he  was  so  great,  they  knew 
also  that  he  never  would  misuse  it ;  they  found  him  ever  self- 
forgetting  and  self-restrained.  A  character  with  such  a  capability 
of  asserting  itself,  and  yet  ever  manifesting  such  gentle  self- 
repression,  must  have  acted  with  a  singular  fascination  on  any 
generous  mind  that  came  into  relation  with  it.*  It  is  evident, 
from  Tocco  and  S.  Antoninus,  that  the  one  abiding  speciality, 
which  receives  an  illustration  in  every  chapter,  nay,  in  almost 
every  paragraph  of  their  biographies  of  the  Saint,  is  that  of  his 
possessing  vast  power,  combined  with  a  royal  gentleness  in  the 
use  of  it.f  Largeness  of  mind  and  self-control — those  two  great 
Benedictine  characteristics — separated  him  off,  with  marked  dis- 
tinctness, from  the  common  herd  of  students  and  professors  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  great  works  which  he  was  raised  up  to 
accomplish,  was  to  bring  into  the  midst  of  the  heats  and  disputa- 
tions of  the  University  a  portion  of  that  lofty  spirit  of  serene 
self-government  which  sat  so  naturally  upon  him.  J 

How  different  from  him  was  the  great  mass  of  teachers  of  that 
day  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  schools,  and  created  the  7norale  of 
the  place  !  In  the  description  of  "  Paris  "  attempted  in  our  first 
volume,^  sufficient  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  the  reader  the  con- 
dition of  the  University,  and  to  prepare  him  for  what  is  about  to 
follow. 

Thousands  of  noisy  dissipated  youths,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  then  known  world,  made  up  the  majority  of  those  who  had 
to  be  taught.  The  teachers,  as  a  rule,  were,  in  their  measure, 
little  better  than  their  scholars.  Ignorant  and  vain,  random  talkers, 
quick  without  being  deep,  ready  without  being  accurate,  bold  in 
argument,  careless  of  truth,  reckless  in  statement,  violent  in  man- 
ner, overbearing  in  language  and  reply,  filled  with  that  nervous 

*  As  described  by  Tocco,  whose  style  is  meagre  and  dry,  the  virtues  of  the  Angelical  point 
him  out  as  a  marvellous  creature,  of  highest  natiire  and  choicest  grace : — "  Erat  eniin  prjedlctus 
Doctor  in  sui  rejmtatione  huniillimus,  corpore  et  mente  purissimus.  oratione  devotus,  eonsilio 
providus,  conversatione  placidas,  caritate  diffusus,  iutellectu  lucidus,  lugenio  acutus,  judicio 
certus,  memoria  retentivus,  a  seuslbus  quasi  quotidie  elevatus,  et  omnium  quasi  contemptivus 
temporalium,  ut  omnium  virtutum  unus  homo  haberet  habitus,  ex  quibus  sibi  ad  meritum  et 
aliis  in  exemplum  similes  producerentur  efl'ectus."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Oap.  V.,  n.  24,  p.  666.) 

t  See  how  beautifully  Montalembert  shows  benignitas  and  siinplicUas  to  be  the  special  notes 
of  the  old  Benedictines,  quoting  that  touching  epitaph,  begiuuiug  : — "  Mitis  erat  cunctis,  sua- 
vis,  plus    .    .    ."     (Les  Moines  d' Occident,  Introd.,  p.  160.) 

i  Who,  after  studying  the  life  of  the  Angelical — after  deeply  studying  it,  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  thaii  tliis,  that  his  whole  temper  of  mind  falls  in  exactly  with  ''the  normal 
condition  of  the  monk?"  The  following  expresses  what  is  here  meant: — "  Nature  for  art,  the 
wide  earth  and  the  majestic  heavens  for  the  crowded  city,  the  subdued  and  docile  beasts  of  the 
field  for  the  wild  passions  and  rivalries  of  social  life,  tranquillity  for  ambition  aud  care,  diN-ine 
meditation  for  the  exploits  of  the  intellect,  the  Creator  for  the  creature — such  was  the  normal 
condition  of  the  monk."     Dr.  Newman's  Mission  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  The  Atlantis,  Vol.  I.,  p.  16.) 

S  Chap.  XVI.,  XVII.,  p.  350—426.) 
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excitability  which  springs  from,  and  is  aggravated  by,  the  con- 
tinued working  of  an  overwrought  brain — they  did  little  else 
than  keep  the  schools  in  a  continual  fever,  and  encourage,  in  those 
who  required  just  the  opposite  kind  of  training,  an  overweening 
thirst  for  intellectual  tournament,  with  its  brilliant  paradox,  its 
dashing  sarcasm,  its  sparkling  repartee,  and  its  unfailing  flashes 
of  sheet  lightning  and  of  intellectual  vapour.*  Bright,  sudden 
coruscations  that  lit  up  the  imagination  for  a  moment,  the  gossa- 
mer net  of  syllogistic  display,  the  clever  retort,  and  the  caustic 
rejoinder,  as  well  as  the  brutal  jest,  and  the  rude  voiceless  swag- 
ger of  shameless  ignorance — anything  that  looked  like  power, 
victory,  or  force,  was  sure  to  find  admirers  and  followers  in  the 
Paris  schools.  If  a  Master  broached  some  novel  subject,  and  de- 
fended, as  Masters  often  did,  some  startling  proposition,  or 
advanced  some  pet  blasphemy,  he  was  sure  of  an  eager  following. 
Let  him  attack  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  let  him  get  into  his 
chair  and  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  try  to  prove  that 
all  souls  are  one — that  man  is  God,  and  that  God  is  nature — or 
speak  patronizingly  of  Christ  and  his  Redemption  :  and  hundreds 
of  itching  ears  and  glistening  eyes  will  be  found  shoving  their 
way  through  the  crowd  to  get  nearer  to  his  chair,  f  Scores  of 
burning  imaginations  will  go  home  charred  for  life  ;  hundreds  of 
minds  will  carry  away  a  seed  within  them  which  may  eventually 
germinate,  and  burst  into  spiritual  monomania,  or  hysterical 
fanaticism,  or  absolute  madness.  Did  not  pantheism  grow  out  of 
the  Paris  University  ?  Was  not  "  Averroes"  taught  there  ?  Was 
not  the  book  "  De  Causis"  explained  there  ?  Was  not  David  of 
Dinanto  a  professor  there,  and  Amalric  as  well  ? 

Then,  see  them  disputing  in  the  schools^ — the  Master  in  his 
great  wooden  chair,  with  its  high  carved  back,  the  Bachelor  close 
below  him,  hundreds  of  young  fellows  of  all  ages  and  com- 
plexions, indeed,  middle-aged  men,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  the 
sharp  and  the  dull,  the  ragged  and  the  spruce,  filling  the  great 

*  "  Sed  quid  docebant  novi  doctores,  et  qui  plus  somniorum  quam  vigiliarum  in  scrutinio 
pliilosopbia;  consumpserant  ? — Ecce  nova  fiebaut  omnia:  innovabatur  grammatica,  imniutaba- 
tur  dialectia  .  .  .  solam  conveuientiam  sine  ratione  loquebantur  .  .  .  Indignantnr  cigo 
puii  pliilosopbi,  et  qui  omnia  piseter  logicani  dedignantur  .  .  .  ut  ait  Seneca  in  I.  Iicibini. 
Nihil  est  odibilius  subtilitate.  uhi  nihil  aliud  est  qiiam  subtilitas  ;  et  ad  Lucilium :  Nihil  ist  iicntins 
arista,  sed  hmc  ad  quid  utilis?  tale  utile  est  illud  ingenimn,  quod  sola  s^ibtilitate  lasciviens,  nulla  re.i-idct 
gravitate."  (Metalogicus,  Vid.  lAb.  /.,  Cap.  III. — Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.;  see  also  the  Polycraticus, 
which  has  much  ou  the  same  point,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  VII— XIV.)  Ot  course,  with  all  this,  it  is 
not  denied  that  there  were  grave  and  learned  professors,  and  attentive  and  well-behaved  stu- 
dents in  Paris.  Here  the  question  regards  what  S.  Thomas  had  to  correct,  not  what  he  had  to 
perfect. 

t  See  the  Verbum  Abbreviatum  of  Peter  the  Cantor,  Cap.  V.,  n.  11 — 12,  p.  34 — 35;  also,  the 
letter  (251)  of  Bishop  Steijben  of  Touruay  (1192—1200)  to  Pope  Celestine  UI.,  beginning:— 
"  lapsa  sunt  apud  nos,"  fcc. ,  quoted  by  Gieseler,  Vol.  III.,  ?  74,  p.  295,  note. 

t  How  well  Tosti  describes  the  temper  and  influence  of  school  dialectics  !— "  S'  iucominci6 
ad  entrare  pian  piano,  ma  con  molta  irrivereuza  di  modi,  nel  sautuario  della  filosofia.  Ma  i 
sapienti  che  vissero  prima  della  metJi  del  XII.  secolo  tanto  fortemente  stettero  su  la  forma 
filosofica.  die  non  pensavono  alia  cosa.  Della  forma  abbisognavano,  perchfe  volevano 
lottare,  percbf-,  volevano  provare  il  piacere  di  un  intoppo  sormontato."  (Storia  di  AbehirdQ 
Prologo,  p.  13.) 
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hall,  and  fixing  themselves,  as  best  they  can,  on  the  benches  or 
amongst  the  straw.  All  are  staring  in  one  direction.  All  fasten 
their  bright  eyes  with  expectation  upon  the  Doctor,  now  that  the 
Bachelor  has  just  finished  making  his  Commentary  on  the  Lom- 
bard, and  that  the  book  is  closed.  A  proposition  is  selected  by 
the  presiding  Master  for  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  to  defend.  The  youth — with  those  earnest  faces,  those 
prying,  curious,  criticizing  eyes  intent  upon  him — deliberately 
repeats  the  proposition.  If  he  be  well  drilled  in  intellectual 
fence,  if  he  be  brilliant  after  the  fashion  of  Abelard,  with  the 
quickness  of  an  expert,  he  proves — deftly  and  neatly,  with  his 
ready  major  minor  and  conclusion,  with  his  authorities,  and  his 
arguments  from  reason,  ever  keeping  his  middle  term  well  in 
hand — the  thesis  which  is  presented  to  him.*  If  he  be  a  clumsy 
fellow — in  the  midst  of  expressions  of  noisy  contempt,  careless 
laughter,  and  rude  scurrility  which  the  Master  can  with  difficulty 
suppress,  he  blunders  and  puzzles  over  his  defence,  and  at  length, 
perhaps,  the  students  getting  wearied  of  him,  a  physical  argu- 
ment, administered  by  some  impatient  Cornifician  standing  by, 
drives  his  thesis  out  of  his  head  altogether :  his  brain  becomes 
confused,  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind  and  subsides  into  sullen 
silence.  Or,  if  he  be  of  another  disposition,  suddenly  leaving 
his  intellectual  combat  for  the  moment,  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning  he  draws  out  his  knife,  or,  in  his  passion,  plants  his 
clenched  fist  in  the  face  of  his  rash  disturber  :  the  students  begin 
shouting  and  hustling — and  at  once  the  whole  school  is  thrown 
into  indescribable  uproar  and  confusion.f 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  disorder  has  subsided.  The  clever 
student  first  mentioned  is  suffered  to  develop  his  thesis.  This 
being  done,  the  intellectual  tournament  begins  in  earnest.     Ob- 

*  The  love  of  "  display"  was  so  great,  at  least  in  tlie  days  of  John  of  Salisbnry.  that,  if 
what  he  says  be  true,  a  master  of  dialectics  would  staud  a  good  chance  of  emptying  his  school 
if  he  taught  with  simplicity,  and  made  his  lessons  too  plain  : — "  Deridehat  eos  noster  ille  Ang- 
ius  Peripateticus  Adam,  ciij us  vestigia  sequimtur  multi,  sed  pauci  prsepediente  invidia  profiten- 
tur;  dicebatque,  se  aut  nullum  aut  auditores  paucissimos  habiturum,  si  ea  simplicitate  se.r- 
monum  et  facilitate  sententiarum  dialecticam  tradevet,  qua  ipsam  doceri  expediret."  {Meta- 
log.,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  III.—V.) 

t  Prantl  quotes  some  curious  lines  under  the  title  of  "  De  Preshytero  et  Logico,"  which  show 
the  high  feeling  and  excitement  which  existed  between  the  reckless  noisj'  logicians  of  the 
schools,  and  the  more  solid  and  serious  section : — 

"  Logicus. — Fallis,  fallis,  presbyter,  coetum,  Christlanum, 
Abusive  loqueris,  Itedis  Priscianum, 
Te  probo  falsidicum,  te  probo  vesanum    .    .    . 
Presbyter. — Tace,  tace,  logice,  tace,  vir  fallator, 

Tace  dux  insanis,  legis  van®  lator    .    .    . 
Logicus. — Peccasti,  sed  gravius  adiicis  peccare, 

Legem  hanc  adiiciens  vanum  uominare; 
Sanum  est,  disserere  vel  gramniatizare, 
Si  insanum  pntas,  velim  dicas  quare. 
Presbyter. — Deo  est  odibile  vestrum  argumentum  ; 
I  Ibi  nulla  Veritas,  totum  est  flgnientnm, 

Logicus. — Audi,  inter  phialas  quid  philosopharis; 

Follus  nou  philosophns,  hinc  esse  probaris, 
Stulto  sunt  similia  singula,  quiia  faris, 
Epicure  lubrice,  dux  iugluvici 
Cujus  dens  venter  est  duin  sic  servis  ei." 

(Logik,  Zweiicr  Band,  XIV.  Abs.,p.  231.) 
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jections  can  be  thrown  out  in  syllogistic  form  by  any  of  those 
present.  The  very  talent  of  the  defendant  arouses  the  envy  of 
the  rest.  They  do  not  like  to  be  beaten.  All  manner  of  clever, 
subtle  difl&culties  are  proposed,  discussed,  defended,  sifted.  The 
minor  is  divided  sharp  as  with  a  knife  by  the  ever-prompt  dis- 
tinguo.  The  school's  interest  deepens.  All  watch  with  breath- 
less eagerness  to  witness  which  of  the  two  will  eventually  throw 
the  other.  In  proportion  as  the  audience  is  worked  upon,  the 
combatants  grow  warm  and  argue  with  rapidity.  Fierce  gestic- 
ulations, staring  eyes,  shrill  and  noisy  accents,  meet  each  other.* 
From  time  to  time  the  excited  youths — as  they  witness  the 
quickening  passages  of  arms,  and  as  one  or  the  other  makes  a 
more  brilliant  assault  than  usual — stamp  with  their  feet  and  clap 
with  their  hands,  and  then,  shouting  to  the  echo,  burst  into  a 
volley  of  applause,  in  which  the  Bachelor  below  joins  heartily, 
and  in  which  the  Master  can  ill  conceal  his  interest.!  At  length, 
one  of  the  combatants  slips  in  his  heat,  or  does  not  cut  the  knot 
clean  with  his  "  distinction."  He  has  severed  truth  from  error 
— admitted  the  one  and  rejected  the  other — but  he  has  not  done 
so  neatly ;  some  small  thread  of  error,  it  need  be  but  the  most 
attenuated  thread,  has,  in  the  cutting,  been  left  hanging  as  it  were 
to  the  truth  which  he  adopts  and  professes  to  maintain.  His  ' 
adversary  perceives  his  advantage  with  the  keenness  of  instinct. 
He  seizes  upon  it  instantly.  A  rapid  series  of  distinctions  passes 
and  repasses  between  the  two,  till  finally  the  defendant  of  the 
thesis — seeing  the  game  is  up,  that  the  fallacy  must  be  exposed 
— having  lost  his  argument,  now  begins  to  lose  his  temper.  High 
words  ensue,  and  with  burning  faces  and  swelling  bosoms,  and 
hearts  blistering  with  rage,  the  two  young  dialecticians  subside, 
ruffled  and  panting,  into  the  motley  crowd.ij: — No  species  of 
excitement,  except,  perhaps,  gambling  for  high  stakes,  could  be 
imagined  more  trying  to  the  nervous  system  than  such  displays 
as  these.§ 

*  What  little  sympathy  these  performers  had  with  the  monks  comes  out  in  these  lines : — 
"  Quidquirl  tantaj  ciirioe  sanctione  datur, 
Non  cedat  in  in'itum,  ratum  haheatnr ; 
Cucullatus  igitur  grex  vilipendatur 
Et  a  philosophicis  scolis  expcllatur.    Amen." 

(Metamm-ph.  Golim ;  see  Prantl,  Logik,  Loco  Citato.) 

t  Lest  I  may  be  thought  to  exaggerate,  see  Peter  the  Cantor's  Verbum  Abbreviatum — for  in- 
stance, Cap.  v.,  p.  34,  sqq. 

t  "  Non  era  la  verity  che  I'lnnamorava,  ma  la  vittoria  dell'  opinione.  Avevano  mesticri  di 
armi,  dico  della  Dialettica,  che  d  I'arma  della  dispiita.  Ove  questa  ferveva,  i  Filosofi  di  quel 
secolo  comhattevano ;  ovetaceva,  si  ponevauo  alia  pacifica  sposizione  del  pensiero,  ed  aiiclie 
combattevano,  preponendo  il  dubbio,  per  entrare  arbitri  nella  deliuizioue  de"  coutrari."  (Tosti, 
Storia  di  Ahelardo,  Prologo,  p.  13.)  Again  :—  "  La  moltitndine  delle  scuole  e  de'  maestri,  la  libert a 
dell'  insegaamento  pvodnsse  la  varietJi  delle  opinioni,  il  de6iderio,di  farle  prevalere,  il  bisogno 
della  disputa."     {Loco  Citato,  p.  12.) 

§  "  La  grande  ville,"  says  De  La  Marche,  "  retoiitissait  du  brnit  des  vaines  dispntcs  et  dea 
qnerelles  scholastiques."  (La  Chaire  Franraise,  Troisieme  Partie,  p.  417;  see  also  Vol.  L  of  this 
work,  Chap.  Xin.,p.  353,  note.) 
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At  times,  the  Doctor  or  Bachelor  presiding  would  descend  into 
the  arena  with  a  student,  either  to  set  him  right,  or  to  show  him 
and  the  rest  how  to  exercise  the  art  in  its  perfection.  Occasion- 
ally, some  quick-witted  youth,  full  of  mischief,  or  fired  with 
ambition,  would  enter  the  schools,  ready  primed,  with  the  set 
purpose  of  tripping  up  the  reigning  Doctor,  and  creating  con- 
fusion amongst  his  disciples.  He  would  have  nothing  to  lose, 
and  might  always  have  something  to  gain.  There  was  plenty  of 
arrogance,  in  young  and  old,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Not 
authority — but  reason,  talent,  logical  dexterity,  ruled  in  the  noisy 
world.*  Not  reverence — but  audacity,  combativeness,  and  reck- 
lessness in  dispute  was  the  order  of  that  day.  Sharp  wits  seemed 
for  the  time  to  carry  more  weight  than  long  heads.  What  hap- 
pened between  scholar  and  scholar  also  took  place  between  school 
and  school ;  and  each  being  eagerly  supported  by  the  Masters, 
great  was  the  turmoil  and  disorder  which  ensued.  From  argu- 
ments, recourse  was  soon  had  to  knocks  and  blows. 

And  it  need  not  be  imagined  that  passionate  displays  were 
strictly  confined  to  students.  The  Professors  themselves,  the 
Doctor,  the  Licentiate,  and  the  Bachelor,  were  very  often  hot- 
headed and  violent  men.  Indeed,  to  check  wrath  and  fierce 
emotion  seems  to  have  been  a  duty  unheard  of — certainly  little 
thought  of — amongst  thes-e  disputants.  Professors  had  little 
respect  for  pupils,  and  pupils  little  for  their  masters.  De  Vitry 
says  that  many  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  had  hardly  any 
education  and  few  principles  to  guide  them,  though  they  had 
well-sharpened  wits  ;  and — as  if  in  compensation  for  their  slen- 
der acquirements — they  were  bloated  with  vain-glory,  and  sensi- 
tive as  girls,  through  highly  wrought  self-consciousness  and 
self-conceit.f  No  self-sufficient  or  vain-glorious  man,  it  is  clear 
to  any  one  who  thinks,  can  possibly  keep  his  temper  whilst  he  is 
playing  a  losing  game.  If  victorious,  with  overbearing  arrogance 
he  can  bully  a  helpless  student,  wrangle  with  a  hardy  Martinet, 
or  take  up  the  cudgels  with  a  supercilious  Cornifician  ;  but  if 
vanquished,  his  only  resource  is  to  storm  against  his  victor,  and 

*•  "  Voyons  done  comment  on  etndioit  la  pliilosophie  et  commen^ons  par  la  logiqiie.  Co 
n'^toit  plus,  comme  elle  6toit  dans  son  institution,  I'art  de  laisonuer  juste  et  de  clierolier  la 
Terite  par  les  Toies  les  plus  sfties :  c'  etoit  un  exercice  de  disputer  et  de  siibtiliser  k  I'intini. 
Le,  but  de  cenx  qui  I'enseignoient,  etoit  molns  d'iustrnire  lenrs  disciples,  que  de  se  faire 
admirer  d'eux,  et  d'embarrasser  leurs  adversaries  par  des  questions  captleuses  h  pen  pres 
comme  ces  auciens  sophistes  dont  Plato  se  joue  si  agrteablement."  (Fleury,  Disc,  sur  L'llist. 
EccUsiastique,  Cinquieme  Disc,  §  VII..  p.  204 — 205.) 

t  So  ignorant  were  some  of  the  professors,  that  the  students  -veere  warned  against  them 
by  serious  men: — "  Le  Cardinal  de  Vitry,  les  engageant  h  se  detier  des  neophytes,  c'est-il-dire  des 
jeunes  docteurs  qui  attireut  la  foule  par  I'attrait  de  la  curiosity,  et  qui  puisent  tout  leur 
enseignement,  non  dans  leur  memoire  ni  dans  I'exp^rience,  mais  dans  les  cahiers  et  les 
armoires  (in  archis  et  quaternis)  ;  car  certains  elfeves  sont  entrain^s  par  eux  a  force  de  priferes, 
de  caresses,  d'argent  m6me  fpretio  conducti),  et  gaspillent  ainsi  dans  des  futilit^s  leur  temps  le 
plus  pr^cieux.  Des  disciples  payes  par  le  maitre,  n'est-ce  pas  IJi  un  joli  trait  de  I'esprit  d'in- 
trigue  et  de  jalousie  qui  agitait  i'ecole  ?  Et  ce  reuversement  des  usages  ^tablis  ne  trourerait- 
11  pas  son  peiidant  de  uos  jours  J"  (De  La  Marche,  La  Chaire  Franfaise,  Au  Moyen  Age,  Troisieme 
Partie,p.  418.) 
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beat  his  ignominious  retreat,  throbbing  with  disappointment  and 
covered  by  the  dust  which  he  has  raised  around  him.  Judging 
from  such  men  as  John  of  Salisbury,  Comestor,  De  Vitry,  John 
de  Hauteville,*  and  others  who  have  touched  upon  the  condition 
of  the  University,  and  the  character  of  its  Professors  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Angelical — students  and  their  masters,  in  respect  of 
steadiness  and  character,  seem  to  have  been  about  upon  a  par. 
A  great  reform  was  necessary.  Men  may  have  learnt  to  argue, 
and  to  become  sophists,  but  with  all  the  trickery  connected  with 
dispute,  they  were  in  considerable  danger  of  growing  into  intel- 
lectual charlatans  ;  if  they  had  any  character  to  start  with,  they 
stood  a  great  chance  of  parting  with  it.  They  wanted  self-con- 
trol ;  they  wanted  self-repression ;  they  wanted  love  of  truth, 
and  desire  after  wisdom :  and  the  Professors  wanted  seriousness ; 
and  all  wanted  calmness,  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  courtesy 
towards  each  other.  The  school  of  noisy  vulgar  disputants 
required  transforming  into  a  society  of  men,  full  of  Divine  fire  ■ 
it  may  be,  yet  also  of  holy  self-control — seeking  truth,  not  victory ; 
God's  glory,  not  man's  renown ;  and  using  the  instruments  of 
discussion,  not  as  a  means  for  carrying  out  some  private  end,  or 
for  ministering  to  some  creature  vanity  or  craving,  but  as  tools, 
placed  in  man's  hand  by  Providence,  for  working  out  the  Truth 
and  pushing  forward  the  cause  of  God.f 

The  unspeakable  damage  done  to  mind,  heart,  and  character, 
by  such  influences  as  have  been  described,  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon — it  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it.  And  when  it  is  recalled  to 
mind  that  such  was  the  training  given  to  the  vast  majority  of 
ecclesiastics,  upon  whom  the  grave  responsibility  of  teaching  and 
directing  others  would  eventually  fall,  the  case  becomes  a  far 
more  serious  one.J 

What  power  was  there  which  could  leaven  that  mass  of  thought- 
less, vain,  contentious  humanity?  Whence  was  the  "  salt"  to 
come  to  purify  that  earth  ?  What  instrument  or  organism,  what 
method  or  influence,  could  bring  in  God,  and  truth,  and  reverence, 

*  De  Hauteville,  who,  by  the  way.  was  a  monk  of  our  St.  Alban's,  expres.ses  his  opiuiou 
both  on  scliolars  and  professors  in  no  very  measured  terms,  in  a  poem  entitled  Architremms. 
Aichitrcniius,  the  hero  of  it,  is  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  Paris  schools.  The  students  are 
unfairly  used  and  ill-treated,  and  tlie  scholastics  and  doctors  are  full  of  vanity  and  conceit,  and 
possessed  of  very  little  learning.  On  the  whole.  De  Hauteville  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
sielcened  by  his  experiences  of  the  University.  The  mere  fact  of  a  law  being  passed  that  no- 
body should  profess  theology  until  he  was  tweuty-tive  years  of  age.  speaks  for  itself. 

t  The  legend  related  of  Erigena's  tragical  death  shows  anyhow  the  opinion  held  of  stu- 
dents, even  as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  by  certain  writers.  The  fact  of  his  being  a  1  ittle 
man  of  vivacious  and  witty  disposition — as  is  evident  from  his  repartees  with  Charles  tlie 
Bald— makes  the  story  all  the  more  telling.  The  legend  is,  that  his  scholars  at  Malmesbury  set 
upon  him,  and  pierced  him  to  death  with  their  writing  instruments.     (883.) 

t  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  contests  of  the  schools,  as  they  were  carried  on  at  one 
time,  helped  to  foster  not  only  conceit,  and  to  create  restless  spirits,  but  also  were  the  parents 
of  much  crass  ignorance.  John  of  Salisbury,  after  revisiting  S.  Genevieve's,  from  which  he 
had  been  many  years  absent,  says  of  the  men  who  had  been  his  fellow-students  there:— •' I 
found  tbem  the  same  men,  in  tlie  same  place;  nor  had  they  advanced  a  single  step  towards 
resolving  our  ancient  questions,  nor  ;idded  a  single  proposition,  however  small,  to  their  stock 
of  knowledge.'"    The  way  they  mixeil  up  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  known  to  all. 
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and  self-distrust,  and  gentle  noble  courtesy  of  mind  and  manner 
amongst  that  boisterous  throng  ?  Who  could  sober  the  half-in- 
toxica-ted  mind,  relax  the  tension  of  high-strung  nerves,  cahn  the 
senses,  soothe  the  heart,  reduce  the  fever  of  the  brain,  and  bring 
the  whole  being  into  healthy  equipoise  ? 

"Who  of  us  could  have  devised  a  method  ?  That  some  great 
change  was  brought  about  we  know.  How  was  it  done  ?  Who 
did  it  ?     It  was  the  great  Angelical. 

He  was  a  vast  system  in  himself,  and  appears  to  have  been 
specially,  created  for  achieving  such  an  end.  He  was  one  single, 
simple  man — doubtless.  But  he  was  a  "  system,"  or  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  system — the  highest  type  of  what  heroism  can  do 
in  human  heart  and  mind.  Christ,  in  choosing  him,  had  chosen 
the  most  majestic  of  human  creations — converting  it  into  a  power- 
ful exponent  of  the  light,  peace,  and  splendour  which  strike  out 
from  the  Cross.*  He,  if  any  man,  had  rested  on  the  bosom  of  his 
Lord.  He,  the  great  Angelical,  with  the  golden  sun  flashing 
from  his  breast,  and  the  fire  of  heaven  scintillating  round  his 
massive  brow — he,  if  any  man,  had  broken  the  bread  of  the 
strong,  and  had  refreshed  his  lips  with  the  blood  of  the  grape, 
and  had  been  transfigured  by  the  draught.  There  is  a  largeness 
about  him,  which,  whilst  it  expands  the  heart  seems  almost  to 
take  away  the  breath.f  We  look  up  at  him  and  say :  "  How 
great  art  thou !  how  gently  courteous,  and  how  tenderly  true ! 
Sweet  was  the  power  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  which  made 
thee  all  thou  art.  0,  gentle  mighty  sun,  shine  on  in  thy  sweet 
radiance,  spread  thy  pure  invigorating  rays  amidst  the  deep  sad 
shadows  of  the  earth !  " 

If,  after  so  many  hundred  years,  the  power  of  the  Angelical  is 
so  great  over  those  who  know  him  simply  through  dry  biogra- 
phies and  imperfect  sketches,  what  must  not  have  been  his  power 
— his  wide  encompassing  influence — over  those  who  came  under 
his  eye,  and  could  look  upon  him  in  return,  and  were  then  sub- 
dued by  so  great  a  mastership  ?  Simply  on  comparing  his  life,  as 
Tocco  gives  it,  with  the  lives  of  other  men,  it  is  clear,  at  once, 

*  Tlie  very  conception  of  such  a  work  as  the  Sum.ma,  Is  enough  to  show  of  what  stTuff  the 
AngehcaVs  mind  was  made: — "In  Thomas'  Smrima  Theolorjice''  says  Dr.  Mettenleiter,  "  fludet 
sich  Alles  vereinigt,  was  man  von  Gott,  dem  Menselieu  imd  ihren  gegenseiti^en  Beziehungea 
wissen  kann.  Da  ist  Alles  hinterlegt,  was  die  alte  Philosophie  getraumt  iiud  erstrebt  hatte. 
Natur  und  Gesellschaft  haben  ihm  ihro  Schatze  geoffnet;  mensohliche  und  gottliche  Wissen- 
scliaft  ist  ihm  hier  auf  gleiche  Weise  erschlossen ;  die  Welt  der  Natur  und  Gnade  ist  seine  Ero- 
berung  gewordeu;  die  Religion  beleuchtet  das  Universum,  dieses  gibt  der  Religion  Zeugniss." 
(Oeschichte  des  heil.  Thomas  von  Aquin.    Binleitung,  p.  XXVI.) 

t  We  can  repeat  with  full  heart  those  beautiful  words,  written  under  a  painting  of  the  Saint 
■which  was  once  in  a  church  in  the  Piazza  del  Tempio  del  Gesii  Nuovo,  at  Naples : — 
"  O  sapientiai  coelestis  optatissinium  auspicium  ! 
O  integerrimte  vitsfijucuudissimum  exemplumi 
Salve  TIioiiKi  saurtis.sinii'  custos, 
Salve  sapicnfissinu-  inas'istcr, 
Salve  bciic\  iilciitissiiMc  pntor, 
Mactegloiia;  mactu  laudibus;  macte  Virtutibus !  " 

(See  Vita,  p.  63.) 
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that  he  was  a  man  of  larger  scale,  built  on  a  far  nobler  model 
than  they;*  Their  range  and  calibre  may  have  been  consider- 
able ;  one  may  have  surpassed  the  other  in  this  or  that — each 
possessing  his  varied  gifts ;  but  the  Angelical  does  not  come  in 
their  category:  he  belongs  to  a  higher  class — a  more  heavenly 
order ;  he  is  solitary,  and  solitary  from  his  very  greatness — his 
orb,  amidst  the  thousand  stars,  shines  with  its  broad,  steady,  solar 
light. 

Such  was  his  character.  And,  prescinding  from  his  natural 
gifts,  how  did  he  become  so  mighty  "i  The  cause  has  been  touched 
on  and  partially  developed  already.  The  reader,  adequately  to 
realize  it,  would  do  well  to  study  and  master,  with  his  heart  as 
well  as  with  his  head,  the  monastic  theology  of  S.  Victor's — the 
Benedictine  science  of  the  saints.f  Grasp  the  spirit  of  S.  Anselm, 
8.  Bernard,  and  the  Victorines,  weigh  it  as  a  whole,  follow  its 
drift,  mark  its  salient  points,  learn  to  recognize  the  aroma  of  that 
sweet  mystic  life  of  tough  yet  tender  service  and  self-forgetful- 
ness,  and  you  will  have  discovered  that  spring  of  living  waters 
which  ran  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  Angelical,  and 
lent  to  all  his  faculties— aye,  and  eve^  to  his  very  person  and 
expression — a  warmth  and  glow  which  seemed  to  have  come 
direct  from  heaven.  From  the  rock,  which  was  Christ,  flowed 
straight  and  swift  into  the  Paradise  of  his  soul  four  crystal 
waters :  Love — fixing  the  entire  being  on  the  Sovereign  Good, 
and  doing  all  for  Him  alone ;  Reverence — that  is,  self-distrust 
and  self-forgetfulness,  produced  by  the  vision  of  God's  High 
Majesty  awfully  gazed  on  with  the  eye  of  faith  ;  Purity — treading 
all  created  things,  and  self  first,  under  the  feet,  and  with  entire 
freedom  of  spirit,  basking  and  feeding  in  the  unseen  world  ; 
Adoration — love,  reverence,  and  purity,  combined  in  one  act  of 
supreme  worship,  as  the  creature,  with  all  he  has  and  all  he  is, 
bends  prone  to  the  earth,  and  with  a  feeling  of  dust  and  ashes 
whispers  to  his  soul :  "  The  Lord  He  is  God,  He  made  us  and 
not  we  ourselves !  "  J 

*  After  speaking  of  the  miglit  of  the  sreat  defensire  Orders  of  the  Church,  he  says,  for 
instance : — "  De  priij'dicto  auteni  stellariim  Ordiue,  id  est  PnBdicatorum,  oportebat  himiiiare  all- 
quod  ■pyx  cieterls,  diviuitus  pia'fiilsrere  doctius,  et  ideo  de  ipso  pra^  aliis  clarior  Doctor  pnefiilsit 
Ecclesiro,  et  qui  velut  stella  splendida  et  luatutiua  in  aurora  pr;edicta'  illuiiiiuatiouis  apparuit, 
et  quasi  fiesperius  serotinl  temporis  usque  iu  flnem  sreculi  muuditm  illuminans  in  suislibris  pro 
tidelium  illuraiuatlone  remansit."     (Tocco,  In  Vita,  Boll.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  2,  p.  657.) 

t  Those  who  are  really  anxious  to  master  fully  the  "  spii'it"  of  our  Saint,  and  to  understand 
the  secret  of  his  great  success,  should  study  with  thoroughness  the  "  Monastic  Theology  "  of 
S.  Victor's.  Some  may,  at  first  sight,  have  hardly  understood  why  the  autlior  wrote  two  loug 
and  elaborate  chapters  (See  Vol.  I.,  p.  198 — 269),  with  so  many  references,  upon  what  might 
appear  a  matter  almost  beside  the  point.  Those  two  chapters  are  the  burning  light  meant  to 
ilhiiniiuiti-  the  moral  character  of  the  Saint.  Love,  purity,  reverence,  adoration — niiproailiing 
scieiiiM-  with  cleanness  of  heart,  with  humility  of  spirit,  with  self-distrust,  with  an  iiiti'iisr  ciui- 
viction  that  "  ubi  charitas.  ibi  claritas"—"  wliere  love  is  there  is  light,"  and  that  self  is  darkness 
and  sliadow  at  best. — such  is  the  spirit  handed  down  by  S.  Benedict,  and  filling  the  heart  of  the 
Angelical.  To  fully  ajipreciate  it,  it  must  be  studied'and  meditated  on :  its  power  cannot  be 
realizeil  all  at  once. 

i  FsaCm.  XCIX.,  4. 
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Was  it  not  such  high  acts  as  these  which  made  the  Saint  grow 
into  the  proportions  of  a  sun  ?  Was  it  not  his  having  found  a 
home  so  close  to  the  Source  of  charity  and  tenderness  which 
made  him  the  gentle  creature  that  he  was  ?  * 

Thus  his  mind  was  essentially  Platonic,  synthetic,  monastic. 
He  loved  peace ;  it  was  sweet  to  him  to  be  alone — undisturbed 
by  tongues,  he  found  his  true  companionship  with  "  Wisdom." 
He  was  never  really  solitary:  his  mind  and  imagination,  his 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  being,  was  ever  so  absorbed  by  the 
world  of  realities,  that  he  often  became  estranged  from  our 
shadows,  and  forgot  men — disappointed  them,  ignored  them,  and 
affronted  them.  As  a  courtier  in  the  high  presence  of  his  king 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  all  other  presences,  so  was  it  with 
him — rapt  in  the  mystic  vision  of  his  God.j 

But  inclination  is  one  thing,  the  call  of  God  and  duty  is  another. 
If  the  Angelical,  by  nature  and  early  associations,  was  Platonic 
and  monastic — by  duty  and  by  vocation  he  was  Aristotelian  and 
scholastic.  On  the  broad  basis  of  Plato  super-naturalized,  and 
of  the  monastic  principle  elevated  to  its  highest  and  its  best, 
stood,  firm-set  in  his  splqpidid  mind — the  force  of  genuine  science, 
the  keen  Aristotelian  faculty  of  sharp  analysis,  and  the  scholastic 
gifts  of  symmetry  and  order.  Springing  from  so  wide  and  massy 
a  foundation — the  power  of  dialectics,  of  lucid  statement,  of 
cogent  proof,  of  vigorous  attack,  of  victorious  defence,  of  high 
intellectual  strategy,  was  lifted  to  its  maximum. 

Yet  the  Angelical  hated  logic-chopping.J  The  slums  of  science 
might  find  excitement  in  it ;  it  had  no  charm  for  him.  When  he 
had  to  witness  such  like  displays  in  Albert's  school,  he  shrank 
back  into  himself  silent,  and  remained  as  one  benumbed  to  all 
around.  All  flaunting  of  self  was  odious  to  him.  The  gluttony 
of  intellectual  excitement,  and  the  pride  of  mental  power,  love 

*  How  fnll  of  sweet  fire  was  not  the  soul  of  Dante,  when  he  exclaimed  (in  words  that  would 
fit  the  mouth  of  the  great  Angelical  were  he  to  tell  what  he  experienced  in  his  hidden  life) — 
"  Ci6  ch'io  vedeva,  mi  setnbrava  un  riso 
Dell'  universe,  perche  mia  ehbrezza 
Entrava  per  I'audire  e  per  lo  viao. 
Ogioia!  O  ineffabile  allegrezza! 
O  vita  intera  d'amore  e  di  pace  ! 
O  senza  brama  sicura  ricchezza  ! "  > 

(Paradiso,  Canto  XXVII.,  4—10.) 
t  See  Boll..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671.  "Wisdom"  it  was  which  inebriated  him  with  love: — 
"  Sic  euim  divina  Sapieutia,  quee  melior  est  cuuctis  opibus,  quam  sibi  a  juventute  sponsam  ac- 
ceperat,  ipsum  inebriaverat  charitate,  ut  nullum  muudanum  ejus  mentem  alliceret,  qui  in  uno 
bonorum  omnium  sufficientiam  possideret.  Qui  cum  concessa  bona  contempsit  quaj  habuit, 
jion  concupivit  uon  habita;  sed  maguitudine  animi  despexit  oblata,  et  oblitus  eorum  qu.ne  retro 
sunt,  euncta  reliquit,  et  ad  interiora  so  extendens,  quEe  obtinuit,  dilexit."  (Boll.,  Gap.  VII.,  n. 
43,  p.  671.) 

i  Love  of  truth,  and  love  of  intellectual  excitement,  create  two  quite  distinct  orders  of 
pleasure.  In  modern  days,  running  about  after  truth — as  children  chase  a  butterfly  about  a 
field,  or  as  men  and  dogs  hunt  a  fox  or  a  hare — not  taking  hold  of  it,  and  possessing  it,  forms 
the  great  attraction.  Men  like  the  exercise;  they  love  the  pleasure  of  feeling  themselves 
invigorated.  In  ancient  days,  amongst  those  who  did  not  chop  logic  or  did  not  care  to  do  so, 
finding  and  possessing  wiis  the  one  desire— just  as  a  man  digs  for  a  treasure,  counting  little  of 
the  spade-work,  but  much  ujiou  the  ])rize.  The  former  is  the  play  of  shallow,  quick  minds; 
the  latter,  the  business  of  those  that  are  deep  and  profound. 
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of  applause,  and  thirst  for  fame,  had  noplace  in  a  nature  such  as 
his.  Had  he  not  by  a  supernatural  gift  been  above  all  this,  his 
solitary  greatness  and  the  majesty  of  his  character  would  have 
secured  him  from  the  bitterness  of  jealousy  and  the  strivings  of 
emulation,  which  are  the  fruits  of  human  rivalry.  He  himself 
declared  that  he  never,  in  all  his  life,  had  so  much  as  felt  a 
temptation  to  indulge  in  one  vain-glorious  thought.* 

It  was  such  a  giant  as  this  that  was  brought  into  the  schools. 
Comparing  the  character  of  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
Paris  University  with  that  of  the  Angelical,  no  greater  contrast 
could  possibly  be  imagined.!  Only  in  one  thing  he  seemed  to 
resemble  that  turbulent  society — and  that  was  in  his  quick  logical 
mind,  his  swift  intellectual  vision.  But  even  here,  on  their  own 
strong  vantage-ground,  dialecticians  were  little  better  than  un- 
trained children  in  comparison  with  him  ;  and  they  felt  it — they 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  his  superiority.  He  was  undisputed 
master;  he  was  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  when  once 
his  place  had  been  secured — and  it  was  universally  admitted  that 
no  one  could  approach  him,  in  proof  or  defence,  or  in  accuracy  of 
judgment,  or  in  store  of  learning,  or  readiness  of  resource,  or 
power  of  logic,  or  breadth  of  vision,  or  in  any  kind  of  mental  or 
moral  eminence — then,  his  influence  in  the  University,  which 
naturally  adored  great  genius  and  unlimited  success,  became 
supreme. 

Besides  men  knew  that  he  was  a  saint.  His  high  perfection  of 
soul  could  not  have  been  concealed.  Those  four  rivers  which 
made  him  what  he  was,  made  the  students  also  what  they  were 
in  relation  to  him — something  not  very  far  short  of  worshippers. 
Tocco  does  not  say  as  much — but  there  is  a  thread  running 
through  his  "  Life"  which  witnesses,  even  at  this  day,  to  the  vast 
impress  of  the  Saint's  character.  "When  S.  Antoninus  writes  of 
him,  there  is  a  fragrance  about  his  whole  tone  which  has  to  do 
with  the  odor  suavitatis  of  the  Blessed. 

Fancy  this  great  Angelical  logician,  whose  one  idea  was  to  en- 
large Christ's  glory,  sitting  in  the  chair  of  science  with  those 
hundreds  of  youths  around,  him — not  only  youths,  but  bearded 
men,  and  possibly  prelates  and  bishojjs,  and  other  persons  of 

*  See  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  25,  p.  666. 

t  "  Ne  cherchant  dans  les  sciences  que  ce  qui  pouvoit  nounir  la  charittS  dans  son  coeur,  ou 
felerer  son  esprit  fi  une  plus  haute  conuoissauce  des  perfections  de  Uieu,  il  n'avoit  que  du 
niepris  pour  toutes  ces  connoissances  studies,  qui  serveut  tiniquement,  ou  k  satisfaire  la  curlo- 
site  des  S^avans,  ou  h,  flatter  leur  orgiieil." 

'•  II  pensoit  si  peu  it  s'attirer  Testinie  des  creatures,  par  les  lumieres,  dont  il  vouloit  se 
reniplir,  que  rien  ne  le  niortitioit  plus  sensiblement,  que  les  loiianges:  et  nous  ne  devons  pas 
craiudre  d'assurer,  que  si  le  premier,  ou  le  plus  ardeut  de  ses  d^sirs,  6toit  de  se  rendre  saint  et 
8<;avant,  le  second  fut  to<\jours  de  cacher  h  ses  propres  frferes,  les  progrf's  qu'il  faisoit  dans  la 
science  et  dans  la  Tertu.  Par  un  genre  d'linniilite  tr68])eu  connu,  et  plus  mal  iiratii|iii-  dans 
les  Ecoles  ;  I'attention  la  plus  ordinaire  de  notre  Saint  etoit  d'e<!onter,  de  se  taiic  il'oliscurcir 
ses  talens,  ou  de  faire  disparoitre,  tout  ce  qui  anroit  pd  le  faire  conuoitre  tel  qu'il  etoit." 
(Touron,  Liv.  I.,  Chap.  XIX.,  p.  74—75.) 
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distinction  !*  Think  of  his  familiar  contact  with  them  all — of  his 
mighty  gentle  mind  day  by  day  pouring  forth,  from  the  vast 
chamber  of  his  memory,  "  new  things  and  old"  for  their  instruc- 
tion, and  flooding  them  with  light !  He  who  as  the  merest  child 
was  ever  asking  :  "  Quid  esset  Deus  ?"  he  who  as  a  stripling  in 
the  schools  of  the  gay  city  of  the  South  had  surpassed  his  own 
professors  ;  he  who  under  Albert  at  Cologne  had  struck  wonder 
into  all  by  his  profound  defence  of  the  Areopagite  ;  he  who  had 
commented  with  such  brilliant  success  upon  the  Lombard — now 
as  a  finished  student  in  his  early  prime,  leaving  out  all  other 
reasons — was,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  his  successes,  King 
of  the  noisy  schools  ! 

He  who  has  met  a  man  of  powerful  intellect  can  make  some 
estimate  of  the  mysterious  influence  of  mental  power,  and  of  the 
fascinating  slavery  of  being  enthralled  by  it.  He  may  form  a 
conception  of  how  far-reaching  it  is.  He  may  recollect  how  every- 
thing that  drops  from  the  tongue  of  such  a  man,  or  comes  from 
his  pen,  has  that  indescribable  sweetness  and  attraction  about  it 
;which  belongs  to  the  temper  of  his  mind  ;  and  how  scores  who 
have  never  seen  his  face,  to  whom  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  defend 
his  cause  with  as  much  jealousy  as  they  would  the  honour  of  their 
mother  or  the  reputation  of  their  dearest  friend. f  And  if  such 
be  the  eflect  simply  of  the  writings  of  an  able  man,  how  para- 
mount must  not  be  his  sway,  when  the  glance  of  his  eye,  the 
accents  of  his  voice,  the  charm  of  his  manner,  and  the  whole  stamp 
of  his  character  and  genius,  combine  in  one  harmonious  influence 
to  illustrate  and  recommend  his  doctrine,  and  to  subdue  and  capti- 
vate the  heart !  How  mysteriously  great  is  not  the  force  of  intel- 
lect over  the  generous,  confiding,  impressionable  heart  of  youth ! 

Yes,  see  the  great  Angelical  in  the  midst  of  the  thronging 
schools.  Brilliancy,  depth,  tenderness,  and  eloquence — all  the 
force  he  had  of  mind  and  manner,  was  exerted  by  him  to  further 
the  one  cause  he  had  espoused  upon  the  earth :  to  advance  the 
imperial  cause  of  Wisdom.^     How  he  must  have  shamed  many 

*  If  such  was  the  case  with  fainter  lights,  a  fortiori,  without  much  stress  of  imagination 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Angelical  liad  not  less  attractive  power.  "  On  the  ancient  tombs  of 
doctors  in  the  cloisters  of  Pavia,"  says  Mr.  Digby,  "  tlie  master,  like  Nazario,  is  represented 
instructing  scliolars  who  are  themseives  bearded  men;  and  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,  shortly  after  its  foundation,  Dr.  Martin  Gregory  says  that  prelates  and  bishops,  and 
other  honourable  personages,  used  to  sit  out  of  the  press  at  lattice  windows  looking  into  the 
school,  hearing  and  writing  down  the  lessons  in  divinity."  (See  Mm-es  CathoUci,  Vol.  I.,  Book 
III.,  Chap.  VII., p.  393.)    Tiiink  of  S.  Camillus  de  Lellis,  and  S.  Ignatius. 

t  Here  are  two  examples  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean.  Speakiug  of  Thomas  Scott  of  Acton 
Sandfoid,  Dr.  Newman  says: — ''  I  so  admired  anil  delighted  in  his  writings,  that,  when  I  was  an 
niirtcrgraduate,  I  thnuglit  of  making  a  visit  to  his  Parsonage,  in  order  to  see  the  man  whom  I 
so  dcrply  reveled.  I  liardly  think  I  could  have  given  up  the  idea  of  this  expeditiou  even  after 
I  IkuI  t;ikcu  Miy  degree,  for  the  news  of  his  deatli  in  1821  came  upon  me  as  a  disappointment  as 
well  as  a  sorrow."  (See  the  .^poJoffia,  p.  60.)  Again:  "  I  had  hastened  to  the  Tower  .... 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  all  the  fellows.  I  bore  it  till  Keble  took  my  hand,  and  then 
felt  so  abashed  and  unworthy  of  the  honour  done  me,  that  I  seemed  desirous  of  quite  sinking 
iuto  the  ground."     (p.  76.) 

%  "  Or  egli,  che  si  altamente  descrisse  la  sapientia,  pih  largamente  ne  fu  di  essa  eolmato  per 
testimouiaiiza  del  suninio  Poutetice  Giovanni  XXII.  conforme  ue  attesto  nella  bolla  della  canon- 
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of  those  ungovernable  Doctors !  With  what  awe  must  not  the 
shallow  teacher  have  looked  on  him  and  heard  him !  What  a  les- 
son to  the  vain  dialectician — the  lover  of  intellectual  display — to 
be  constrained  to  beat  his  breast  and  say :  "  Verily,  that  man  aims 
at  one  thing  only — self-forgetting,  to  make  Truth  known  and 
loved!"  What  a  new  sensation  for  the  students  when  he 
serenely  took  his  place  amongst  them,  and  held  them  spell-bound 
by  his  lucid,  eloquent,  simple  exposition  ;  by  his  brilliant,  quick 
defence  ;  by  his  modesty  and  gentle  kindliness !  No  wonder 
Tocco  declared  his  influence  to  have  surpassed  that  of  every  other 
Doctor ;  no  wonder  that  his  school  was  crowded  as  no  other  ;* 
no  wonder  that  at  last  all  recognized  the  Divine  Hand  which  was 
upon  him,  and  that  he  was  finally  declared,  by  the  Holy  See 
itself,  to  be  "  The  Angel  of  the  Schools,"! 

Several  examples  are  given,  in  different  lives  of  the  Saint,  of 
his  remarkable  gentleness  and  self-possession.  On  one  occasion 
a  young  man  was  being  examined  before  an  imposing  meeting  of 
professors  and  a  large  assembly  of  students,  for  his  Licentiate. 
During  the  course  of  the  defension,  he  advanced  a  proposition 
which  was  decidedly  unsound.  The  Angelical  saw  the  flaw  at 
once.  He,  in  his  own  masterly  way,  entered  into  the  lists  with 
the  young  man.  To  him,  of  course,  it  was  merely  like  the  play 
of  a  child.  However,  the  student,  with  that  arrogance  belonging 
to  his  class,  thought  to  maintain  his  proposition :  but  the  poor 
fellow  was  as  a  bird  in  the  hand  of  the  fowler.  The  Angelical 
pressed  him,  using  as  his  lever  a  certain  Council  of  the  Church, 
which  was  wholly  opposed  to  the  proposition  which  the  student 
had  undertaken  to  defend.  In  vain  the  young  man  tried  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  dilemma :  his  most  artful  efforts 
simply  entangled  him  the  more.  The  Angelical  pushed  him  still 
further,  till  finally  he  was  constrained  by  the  sheer  force  of  logic 
to  own  himself  beaten :  his  pride  was  broken ;  he  sunk  to  his 
proper  place  ;  and  begged  the  Angelical,  with  a  very  different  air 
and  with  expressions  of  genuine  humility,  to  enlighten  him  upon 
the  subject.  "  Now  you  are  speaking  properly,"  said  the  Saint 
sweetly  to  him :  and  then  he  began  to  unfold  the  true  thesis  to 
him,  with  such  a  store  of  gentleness  and  sympathy,  that  all  the 
Masters  were  carried  away  with  admiration  of  him :  '•'•Magistri 

izatione  addattandogli  quelle  parole  dell'  Ecclesiastlo:  In  medio  EcclesicB  aperuit  os  ejus,  et  imple- 
vit  eum  Dominus  spiritu  sapientice  et  intellectus.  Ainrairossi  dunque  in  Tomaso  I'altissima  sua  sapi- 
entia,  non  come  sola  intellettuale  virtii,  dal  filosofo  cliiamata  Philosophia  prima,  ma  come 
sapieiitia  Infusa,  ed  un  sovrano  dono  dello  Spirito  sauto  da  lui  ricevuto  per  una  sua  counatiiia- 
lezza  ed  afi&nitSi  alle  cose  divine,  da  esse  uutricata  col  pascolo  dell'  iucessanti  sue  orationi." 
(Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  n.  2,  p.  124.) 

*  See  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  2,  p.  28. 

t  "  Onde  se  nel  Baccellerato  fii  stimata  da  tutti  maraviglioso,  nel  magisterio  poscia  accese 
con  la  niaraviglia  ilstupore:  perclie  la  dottriua,  clie  da  lui  ascoltavauo  i  soolari,  non  pareva 
humaua,  ma  pin  tosto  Angelica."    {Vita,  p.  17.) 
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omnes,^'  says  Tocco,  ^''admirati  su7it  de  tranquillitate  mentis  ejus 
et  verhi  " — showing,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  being  so  much  sur- 
prised, that  he  was  introducing  a  new  element  amongst  them.* 

Another  time  he  had  occasion  to  engage  in  a  formal  defension 
with  the  Minorite  friar  John  of  Pisa,  who  eventually  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Great  was  the  concourse  to  witness 
this  passage  of  arms.  It  was  what  Frigerio  calls  a  solenne  con- 
gresso,  and  no  doubt  there  were  many  eager  Franciscans  with 
their  picturesque  rough  habits,  and  many  Black  Friars,  as  well  as 
Augustinians  and  Trinitarians,  seated  in  the  great  hall  of  discus- 
sion, waiting  to  see  the  issue  between  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 
To  hear  Dr.  Thomas  of  Aquin  defend  a  public  thesis,  even  in 
great  intellectual  Paris,  was  a  treat  which  no  man  who  had  a 
taste  for  exquisite  dialectic  art,  or  for  displays  of  crushing  power, 
would  be  willing  to  throw  away.f  Even  to  look  on  that  man, 
with  his  meek  princely  bearing,  and  his  finely  developed  brow 
and  serene  countenance,  would  have  been  enough  delight.  Well, 
the  assembly  met  and  the  contest  began.  We  are  not  told  the 
subject  of  dispute,  but — ^which  is  more  interesting — we  know 
what  was  its  issue.  John  of  Pisa,  though  a  keen  and  learned 
man,  had  no  chance  with  the  Angelical.  It  would  have  been  folly 
for  any  one,  however  skilled — yes,  for  Bonaventure,  or  Rochelle, 
or  even  Albert  the  Great  himself — ^to  attempt  to  cross  rapiers  with 
Br.  Thomas.  He  was  to  the  manner  born.  Br.  John  did  all  that 
was  in  him — used  his  utmost  skill — but  it  was  useless:  the 
Angelical  simply  upset  him  time  after  time.  The  Minorite  grew 
warm ;  the  Angelical,  bent  simply  on  the  truth,  went  on  com- 
pleting, with  unmoved  serenity,  the  full  discomfiture  of  the  poor 
Franciscan.  John  of  Pisa  at  length  could  stand  it  no  longer.  In 
his  heat  he  forgot  his  middle  term  and  forgot  himself,  and  turned 
upon  the  Saint  with  sarcasm  and  invective.J  The  Angelical,  in 
his  own  gentle,  overpowering  way,  giving  not  the  slightest  heed 

*  Tocco  relates  this  case  in  full,  begiuaing  thus: — "  Aliud  humilitatis  exeniplum  ad  pra?dicti 
Doctoiis  perfectionis  iudicium  fuit  ab  his,  qui  fuerunt  cum  ipso  Parisiis,  juiidica  assertioue 
relatura.  Qui  cum  quidain  Religiosus  Parisiis  deberet  per  Caucellarium  examinari  ad  magis- 
terium,  iu  vesperis,  sicut  est  movis.  liceutiandus  de  objectis  quiBstiouibus  opiuiouem  contra- 
riara  teiiuit  veritati,  quam  in  suis  scholis  prius  Doctor  determinaverat.  Cui  cum  vir  ille  patieu- 
tissimus  non  reputaus:  sibi  prajjudicatum,  in  quo  ei  fuerat  a  magistro  adhuc  novitio  coatradic- 
tuni,  quasi  vere  humilis.  qui  sui  contemptum  magnanimus  conteniuebat,  quietus  mente  et  verbo 
tranquillus,  cum  Fratribus  sociis  rediit  ad  couventura.  Studentes  vcro,  et  prnedictus  socius 
eins,  non  ferentes  talem  iujuriam  dixerunt:  niagister,  nos  graviter  in  vestra  i>ersona  sumus 
ott'ensi."  (Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  27,  p.  666.)  This  suffices  to  showhow  he  was  numbered  amongst  the 
best  and  the  highest  masters  of  self-control. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  — ,  note. 

t  "  Ma  Hon  meno  argomeutar  si  pu6  questa  virtii  nel  santo  Dottore  da  un  suo  solenne  con- 
gresso,  c'hebbe  in  Parigi  con  Giovanni  di  Pizzano  dell'Ordine  de'frati  Minori,  che  fu  pot  assunto 
all'Arcivescovado  di  Conturbia,  che  beuchfe  nel  fervore  della  disputa  nialtrattasse  il  Santo  con 
parole  ampoUose  e  pungeuti,  ei  noudinieuo  con  altrettauta  mansuetudine  gli  corrispose:  diuio- 
strando  in  quella  improvisa  occasione.  quauto  altamente  radicata  fosse  nel  suo  cuore  la  nias- 
siraa  Christiana,  che  lasei6  scritta :  Sicut  honor  est  separare  se  a  contentionibus,  sic  ignominia  est  in 
contentiotie  os  suum  convido  maculare."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  IL,  Caj).  VIIL,  n.  5,  p.  109 — 110.) 

It  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  Frigerio  takes  for  granted  what  some  doubt — that  the  "  De 
Eruditione  Principum"  was  written  by  the  Saint.  (See  Feugueray,  J?ssm  swr  tes  Doctrines  Poll- 
tiques  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  I.,  p.  25 — 26.    Paris,  1857.) 
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to  these  impertinences,  went  on  replying  to  him  with  inimitable 
tenderness  and  patience ;  and  whilst  teaching  a  lesson  which, 
after  so  many  hundred  years,  men  still^can  learn,  drew  on  him- 
self, unconsciously,  the  surprise  and  admiration  of  that  vast 
assembly.* 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  Angelical  brought  the  influence 
of  Benedictine  quies  and  henignitas  into~the  boisterous  litiga- 
tions of  the  Paris  schools,  f 

And  what  is  more,  Frigerio  tells  us  that  the  Saint  taught  the 
great  lesson  of  self-control,  not  only  by  the  undeviating  practice 
of  his  life,  but  also  by  his  writings  ;  that  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
"  ignominy  "  (ifffiominia)  to  soil  the  mouth  with  angry  words  ;  X 
and  contended  that  "quarrels,  immoderate  contentions,  vain 
ostentation  of  knowledge,  and  the  trick  of  puzzling  an  adversary 
with  sophistical  arguments — such  as  is  often  the  practice  of 
dialecticians — should  be  banished  from  the  schools."  §  Still  he 
did  not  at  all  object  to  argumentation  when  carried  on  pacifically : 
"  Utilis  est  autem  humilis  collatio,  et  pacifica  disputation  \ 

It  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  the  singular  grace  of  the 
Angelical  proceeded  simply  from  a  happy  gift  of  natural 
character.  To  take  that  view  would  be  to  misunderstand  his 
life  altogether.  A  man  may  naturally  be  of  a  graceful  and 
amiable  disposition — doubtless :  and  such  was  the  Angelical  ; 
but  to  bear  affronts  meekly,  to  be  patient  under  bitter  injury 
always,  under  all  circumstances  to  be  the  same — cannot  be 
nature,  such  stability  as  this  can  only  come  from  grace — can  only 
proceed  from  having  conquered  nature,  by  practising  it  in  virtue 
and  treading  it  under  foot.  Had  the  Angelical  not  been  a 
mortified  man,  he  certainly  never  would  have  been  a  meek  one.TT 

*  It  was  notorious  in  the  schools  that  the  Angelical  never,  under  any  provocation,  lost  his 
sweetness  and  his  tenderness.     (See  Boll.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  77,  p.  710.) 

t  "  E  con  tale  religiosa  modestia  ugualmente  e  con  la  penna  amniaestr6  altrni,  doyer  essere 
sbandite  dalle  Academie  le  risse,  IMmmoderate  contese,  e  le  vaue  ostentationi  di  sapere  con- 
fonder  I'emulo  co'sofistici  argomeuti.  II  che  soveiite  costume  h  (egli  dicea)  de'  dialettici ; 
comniendava  pero  le  discrete  conferenze  e  le  quiete  disputationi,  diceudo,  Utilis  est  autem 
humilis  collatio,  et pacifica  dispntatio."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  II..  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  5,i).  109 — 110.) 

i  As  far  as  "  reverence"  for  dogma  is  concerned,  the  change  was  very  remarltable  as  com- 
pared with  the  days  of  Amaury  and  David  of  Diiianto: — '11  n'y  a  pas  un  philosophe  du 
treizieme  siecle,"  says  Haur^au,"  qui  ne  commence  par  6tablir,  en  paraissant  en  chaire,  qu'il 
laissera  les  mystiires  en  dehors  de  sa  controverse,  et  qn'il  traitera  seulenient  les  questions 
dont  I'autorit^.  n'interdit  pas  rexanien.''     (De  La  Philosophic  Scholastique,  Tom.  I.,  Chap.,  1.,  p.  5.) 

§  What  wisdom  is  there  not  in  the  following: — "  Dno  sunt  niaxime  contraria  consilio; 
scilicet  festlnantia,  et  ira  .  .  .  Zelus  justitiie.  qui  est  quasi  ignis,  ardere  debet  in 
oleo  misericordiie.  Ignis  absque  oleo  lampadem  destruit;  sic  zelus  justitiie,  si  desit  oleum 
niisericordise,  nocet  homini.  Salvator  destructionem  Jerusalem,  quam  ex  justitia  facturus 
erat,  prius  flevit.  Super  illud  Matth.  5 :  '  Beati  qiii  esurhint  et  sitiunt  justitiam, '  aic  liabetur: 
'Justitiie  lumen  est  misericordia ;  .justitia  sine  misericordia  caecus  furor  est.'  Princepti  qui 
locum  Dei  tenet,  Deum  iudicando  Imitari  debet."  (See  De  Eruditione  Principum,  Opusc. 
XXXVII.,  Cap.  v..  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  473.)    The  whole  of  the  chapter  is  well  worth  meditating  on 

II  He  could  not  have  selected  more  apt  or  concise  words  for  expressing  the  intellectual 
follies  of  the  schools. 

If  I  have  greatly  insisted  on  the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  the  Angelical.  His  very 
greatness  throws  til ese  into  bold  relief,  and  they  belong  to  his  monastic  training.  Speaking 
in  reference  to  Abbot  Easterwine,  Dr.  Newman  says:— "This  gentleness  and  tenderness  of 
heart  seems  to  have  been  as  characteristic  of  the  monks  as  their  simplicity.  .  .  Bede 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  observe  of  Ethelbert,  on  St.  Austin's  converting  him,  that 'he  had 
learned  from  the  teachers  and  authors  of  his  salvation  that  men  were  to  be  drawn  heavenwards 
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Those  who  have  not  been  behind  the  scenes,  but  simply  gaze 
on  the  results  of  heavenly  labour — on  the  issue  of  heroic  suffer- 
ing and  heroic  love  as  it  manifests  itself  abroad  in  the  world, 
will  most  assuredly  wonder  at  it,  but  they  cannot  possibly 
comprehend  it.  An  outside  carnal  man  looks  on  a  saint  as  a 
some  strange  foreigner,  whose  ways  perplex  him,  and  whose 
character  he  cannot  understand.  He  looks  on  him  as  a  species  of 
moral  enigma,  of  which  he  has  no  attraction  to  discover  the  solution. 

But  let  him,  after  looking  on  the  sweet  Angelical  fascinating 
the  crowded  schools,  take  the  trouble  to  follow  him,  as  silently, 
after  the  day's  work,  he  retires  to  his  cell,  seemingly  to  rest ;  let 
him  watch  him  bent  in  prayer  ;  see  him  take  from  its  hiding- 
place,  when  all  have  gone  to  sleep,  that  hard  iron  chain ;  see 
him — as  he  looks  up  to  heaven  and  humbles  himself  to  earth — 
without  mercy  to  his  flesh,  scourge  himself  with  it,  striking  blow 
upon  blow,  lacerating  his  body  through  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sleepless  night:  let  the  carnal  man  look  upon  this  touching 
sight ;  let  him  shrink  back  in  horror  if  he  will — still  let  him 
look  on  it,  and  he  will  learn  how  the  saints  laboured  to  secure  a 
chaste  and  spotless  life,  and  how  a  man  can  so  far  annihilate 
self-seeking  as  to  be  gentle  with  all  the  world,  severe  with  him- 
self alone.  If  in  human  life  there  is  anything  mysteriously 
adorable,  it  is  a  man  of  heroic  mould  and  surpassing  gifts  show- 
ing himself  great  enough  to  smite  his  own  body,  and  to  humble 
his  entire  being  in  presence  of  his  Judge.* 

And  whilst  S.  Thomas  punished  the  flesh,  our  Lord,  who 
desired  him  to  advance  from  glory  to  glory  towards  his  reward, 
allowed  him  continually  to  be  molested  in  the  spirit  by  the 
enemy  of  man.  f 

It  seems  that  most  of  the  mighty  men  of  God — those  men  of 
awful  soul,  those  abysses  of  passion,  and  those  flames  of  fire — 
like  Hilarion  and  the  giant  Fathers  of  the  Desert — had  it  as 
their  lot  to  wrestle  with  the  frightful  powers  of  hell,  to  see  the 
fiend,  to  strike  at  him,  to  strive  with  him,  to  be  worried,  and 

aud  not  forced.'  .  .  Wolstan.  when  the  civil  power  failed  In  its  attempts  to  stop  the 
slave  trade>  of  the  Bristol  people,  succeeded  by  his  persevering  preiiching.  In  the  confessional 
he  was  so  gentle  that  penitents  came  to  him  from  all  parts  of  England.  This  has  been  the 
spirit  of  the  monks  from  the  first."  (Atlantis,  Vol.  I.,  Art.  I.,  Tim  Mission  of  the  Senedictine 
Order,  p.  30.) 

*  Possibly  some  amiable  persons,  when  they  read  of  the  Angelical  scourging  himselt.  will 
feel  horrified  at  the  idea,  or  imagine,  in  their  fond  minds,  that  all  the  "  suffering"  for  their 
sins  has  already  been  borne  by  Christ,  and  that  they  now  may  take  their  jjleasure.  S.  Paul,  as 
well  as  our  Lord  Himself,  speaks  too  clearly  on  this  point  for  delusions.  It  is  pleasant,  doubt- 
less, to  make  out  that  we  have  no  need  of  penance.  But  it  is  not  wise.  The  flesh  must  be 
curbed,  trained,  broken  in,  aud  mortified.  If  we  do  not  hnrt  it,  it  will  hurt  \is.  We  feel  no 
horror  at  cutting  and  sawing  off  a  limb  to  save  our  body  ;  why  then  be  horrified  at  an  earnest 
man  striking  his  body  in  order  to  help  in  the  saving  of  his  soul  1 

t"Mapercheil  sosteuere,  come  pur'hora  dioemmo,  fe  della  fortezza  I'atto  piii  pregiato, 
saranno  per  conseguente  piii  illustri  delV  heroica  sua  patienza  gli  esempj,  die  appresso 
recheremo.  In  questa  virtii  ei  medesiino  si  tenne  sempre  esercitato  con  le  continue  afflittioni 
che  proourava  al  corpo  suo ;  poiche  leggiamo  in  una  Vita  antica  manoscritta  di  lui,  che 
flagcllandosi  con  una  catena  di  ferro,  era  solito  di  convertire  gran  parte  del  uotturuo  rlposo  in 
tierissimo  suo  tormento."     (Frigerio.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  5,  p.  104.) 
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even  smote  by  him.  Our  Lord  Himself,  in  His  gracious  mercy, 
allowed  His  sacred  Person  to  come  in  contact  with,  nay,  to  be 
pressed  in  the  foul  arms  of  the  arch-fiend,  and  to  be  borne 
through  the  air  by  him.*  The  greater  the  stake,  the  more 
terrific  the  battle.  To  destroy  a  rational  creature,  which  is  a 
whole  cosmos  of  love  and  heroism,  to  drag  it  down  and  plunge 
it  into  the  burning  lake  as  a  damned  soul  for  evermore,  is  the 
highest  ambition  of  Satanic  enterprise.  No  trouble  is  too  great ; 
all  arts  must  be  practised  to  secure  that  end ;  no  years  are  too 
long  for  perseverance  in  the  struggle. — Did  the  Angelical  escape 
this  trial  of  lofty  souls  ? 

Satan  had  made,  as  has  been  seen,  one  great  assault  upon  him 
when  a  boy-prisoner  at  San  Giovanni,!  and  he  had  been  vic- 
toriously repulsed  ;  nor  was  he  again  permitted  to  try  to  enter 
by  that  door.  One  of  his  three  great  weapons  was  thus  struck 
from  him.  What  of  the  Concupiscence  of  the  Eyes  ? — Here 
Satan  was  powerless  again.  The  Angelical  had  grown  up  from 
youth  to  manhood  with  so  keen  a  vision  into  the  Unseen,  that 
deception  was  impossible.  His  heart  and  intellect  had  no  part 
with  what  is  made  of  clay,  or  falls  to  dust  and  quickly  perishes. 
Pride  ? — The  monastic  principles  on  which  his  life  was  fixed,  out 
of  which  grew  his  moral  man,  were  so  firmly  set  in  him  that  the 
suggestions  of  pride  simply  created  a  jar  in  his  intellect,  which 
shook  and  resounded  in  his  heart.  The  ring  of  light  around  a 
life  of  purity  and  love  kept  the  polluted  fiend  at  bay.  How- 
ever, if  Satan  could  not  touch  the  Saint,  he  had  the  power  to 
annoy  him ;  and  his  spiteful  and  venomous  hatred  at  being 
foiled  and  rendered  helpless,  expressed  itself  in  all  manner  of 
frightful  apparitions.  "  Satan,"  says  Frigerio,  "  often  appeared 
to  him  in  horrible  shapes  in  order  to  terrify  him."  But  the 
Angelical  feared  him  not :  directly  the  Saint  cried  out  to  him 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  he  instantly  disajDpeared.  % 

*  Mr.  Lecky,  with  his  usual  accuracy  for  dates,  says: — "  Thomas  Aquinas  was  probably  the 
ablest  writer  of  the  fourteeuth  [!]  ceutury,  aud  he  assures  us  that  diseases  and  tempests  are 
the  direct  work  of  the  Devil;  that  the  Devil  can  transport  men  at  his  pleasure  througli  the 
air;  and  that  he  can  transform  them  into  any  shape.''  (Rationalism  in  Europe,  Vol.  I. ,  p.  IZ.) 
Now,  considering  S.  Thomas,  who  wrote  so  ably  in  the  fourteenth  century,  not  only  died 
before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  but  also  wrote  rather  voluminously,  it  is  a  pity  we  should  be 
kept  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  where  he  ma,de  those  statements. 

t  As  men  get  misty  in  their  uotious  of  the  God-man,  they  become  vague  regarding  their 
belief  in  him  whose  power  that  God  came  to  crush.  Some  wholly  disbelieve  ia  a  Spirit-tempter. 
Let  such  meditate  on  the  words  of  a  great  man,  Bossuet: — "  Qu'il  y  ait  dans  le  monde  un 
certain  genre  d'Esprits  malfaisants,  que  uous  appellous  demons,  outre  le  t6moignage  eclatanfc 
des  Ecritures  divines,  c'est  uue  chose  qui  a  et6  reconnue  par  le  consentimeiit  commun  de  toutes 
les  nations,  et  de  tous  les  peujjles.  Ce  qui  les  a  portes  k  cette  creance,  se  sont  ces  etfets  extra- 
ordiuaires  et  prodigieux  qui  ne  pouvraieut  etre  rapportes  qu'&  quelque  mauvais  principe,  et  ^ 
quelque  secrfete  vertu,  dont  roperatiou  fut  maligne  et  peruicieuse."  (Premier  Sermon  stir  les 
Demons,  Tom.  VIII.,  p.  38—39.  Paris  1845.  See  the  Conferences  of  P.  Ventura  de  Raulica,  Tom. 
III.  Paris,  1855.  Gorres,  Die  Whristliche  Mystik,  B.  III.,  IV.  See  also  Delrio's  celebrated  work, 
or  Schram's  Institutiones,  Tom.  I.,  §  CXCIV.,  i  CXOV.,p.  344—349.) 

t  "  Conciosiacosache  se  xjresiimeva  d'accenderlo  di  libidinoso'>ardore,  era  vana  I'impresa, 
trovandosi  iu  liii  il  foniite  estinto,  o  almeno  mitigato  merce  del  suo  augelico  cingolo  di 
castitJi;  se  di  superbia  il  tentava,  egli  con  la  sua  profondissima  humilt^  ne  pure  i  stiraoli  in 
coutrario  sentiva;  se  finalmente  d'avaritia,  egli  col  cuor  suo  uobile  dispreznaudo  quanto  il 
mondo  brama.  la  ribatteva.    II  nemico  per  tauto  contra  di  lul  di  ferveute  ira  acceso,  soventp 
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John  of  Blase,  a  judge  in  the  courts  of  Naples,  and  attached  to 
Queen  Mary  of  Sicily,  gave  his  testimony  on  oath  respecting  a 
fact  which  came  within  his  observation  as  to  the  terrible  spiritual 
trials  which  the  Angelical  had  to  undergo.  This  learned  judge 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of  imaginative  mind  ;  his 
evidence  speaks  of  clear,  hard  common  sense — and  he  knew  the 
Angelical  well ;  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  familiar  with  his 
habits  of  life ;  he  speaks  of  his  great  piety,  uprightness,  and 
sobriety.  He  had  attended  his  sermons  for  upwards  of  ten  years, 
and  had  lived  with  him  as  an  intimate  friend  for  more  than  five. 
He  was  the  same  who  had  watched  the  Saint  during  his  Lenten 
discourses  preaching  on  the  simple  text  ^'Ave  Maria,^'^  with  his 
eyes  ever  closed,  and  his  face  directed  towards  the  heavens. 

His  evidence  was  as  follows.f  The  Angelical  was  staying  in 
the  convent ^of  his  Order  at  Naples,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
habit  of  the  judge  to  pay  him  visits  in  his  cell.  Now,  not  far 
from  his  cell  there  appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  or  veran- 
dah, such  as  is  often  seen  attached  to  foreign  convents,  where  the 
friars,  after  the  toils-  of  the  day,  could  meet  in  the  pleasant  even- 
ing air,  and  edify  each  other  in  holy  conversation.  The  judge 
declares  that  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  cell  of  the  Angelical, 
the  Saint  went  out,  intending  to  go  to  this  verandah,  and  that 
whilst  on  his  way,  Satan  suddenly  appeared  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  negro,  dressed  in  black.:j:  Immediately  S.  Thomas  saw  him, 
he  knew  it  to  be  the  arch-fiend,  and  at  once  rushed  upon  him 
with  his  arm  raised  ready  to  strike  at  him  with  his  fist,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time  :  "  Why  dost  thou  come  here  to  tempt  me  !  " 
But  as  the  Saint  came  upon  the  apparition,  Satan  vanished,  and 
never  again  appeared  to  him  there. 

Being  asked  by  the  commissioners  how  he  acquired  this  infor- 
mation, the  judge  answered  on  oath  :  "  Quod  interfuit  et  laidit " 
— ^that  he  was  present,  and  witnessed  the  occurrence  with  his 
own  eyes. 

gli  appariva  in  forme  liorribili  sotto  mentite  larve  per  ispaventarlo.  Alia  cui  vista  il  fortissimo 
campione  di  Christo  armavasi  del  segno  della  Croce,  e  lo  iiecessitava,  o  eon  solaraente  sgridarlo, 
o  con  farsegli  animosamente  incoutro,  a  preuder'  impetuosa  fuga:  AucUte  fortitudlnem,  leggesl 
nella  vita  antica  di  lui,  omnes  liiaboli  fraudes  superavU."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  \i, p. 
103—104.) 

*  See  Boll,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  70,  p.  708. 

t  If  in  any  examination  there  is  a  severe  sifting  of  evidence,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  faets, 
it  is  in  the  process  which  precedes  the  canonization  of  saints.  Any  one  wishing  to  convince 
liimself  that  the  saints — to  whom  the  Angelical  is  no  exception — had  to  struggle  against  the 
worrying  apparitions  of  Satan  would  do  well  to  peruse  such  processes.  Read  for  instance  the 
Hull  of  the  canonization  of  S.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  S.  Philip  Neri,  the  "process"  of  S.  Francis 
Xavier,  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene  of  Pazzi,  or  of  S.  Frances  ot  Rome ;  or  look  at  the  older  saints — at 
Job;  read  the  life  of  S.  Anthony  by  S.  Athanasius,  or  that  of  S.  Hilariou  written  by  S.  Jerome, 
and  dip  into  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert. 

:|:  "  Et  dum  esset  [ipse  Judex]  cum  eo  [S.  Thoma]  quodam  dje  in  cella  sua  ad  qiioddam  sola- 
rium discoopertum,  apiiaruit  illl  vlsibiliter  doemon  in  tigura  cnjusdam  hominis  nigri,  et  induti 
pannis  nigris:  et  dum  idem  Fr.  Thomas  adverteret,  et  videret  ilium  esse  diemoueni,  cucurrit 
contra  eum  cum  pugno  elevato ;  et  cum  percnteret  eura  ipso  puguo  diceudo :  Quare  venisti  hue 
ad  tentanduni  me  ?  Et  cum  appropinquaret  ad  eum,  dictus  dremon  evanuit,  nee  Ibi  ultra  appa- 
ruit.  Interrogatus  de  causa  scientiae,  dixit,  quod  interfuit,  et  vidit."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  10, 
p.  708.) 
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The  biographers  of  the  Saint  declare  that  this  was  the  only- 
occasion  when  he  was  ever  known  to  have  been  roused  to  anger. 
Not  like  the  old  sailing  ship,  which,  whilst  it  can  be  steered,  yet 
depends  upon  the  wind,  but  j.ust  as  one  of  those  mighty  vessels 
of  modern  construction,  propelled  through  the  dancing  ocean  with 
a  strong  steady  course,  taking  its  own  line,  and  going  on  its  own 
way,  in  spite  of  the  heaving  troughs  of  the  sea  and  the  treachery 
of  the  wind — so  the  Angelical  seems  to  have  had  within  him  a 
force  so  mighty  that  it  bore  him  through  the  lifting  ocean  of  life, 
with  its  storms  and  currents,  cutting  through  them  all,  ever  bear- 
ing up  swiftly  and  grandly  in  one  direction,  towards  the  lights 
flickering  in  the  distance  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  the  Spir- 
itual City.  What  man  in  history,  saint  or  not  saint,  has  ever 
shown,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  trials,  from  infancy  up,  so  mar- 
vellous an  equanimity,  so  unruffled  a  self-command,?* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  an  event  took  place  about  this  period, 
which  perhaps  gives  the  most  telling  witness  to  the  chivalrous 
bearing  which  was  so  noble  a  trait  in  his  many-sided  character. 

When  the  great  contest  which  had  drawn  the  Saint  from  his 
life  of  study,  prayer,  and  preaching,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
defending  the  Religious  Orders  in  Italy,  had  come  to  a  close,  he 
received  instructions  from  his  Superiors  to  return  once  more  to 
France.  The  deputies  who  had  been  sent  by  King  Louis,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  the  University,  who  had  been  mixed  up 
in  the  affair  of  William  of  S.  Amoui",  appear  to  have  started  about 
the  same  time.f  Whether  they  travelled  with  S.  Thomas,  does 
not  appear.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Angelical  went  on  foot, 
begging  his  way,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  from  his  early 
religious  life,  accompanied  by  his  socius. 

Before  he  set  out  on  his  journey,  he  was  admitted  to  an  audi- 
ence with  the  Holy  Father.  With  what  marks  of  deep  esteem 
and  admiration  he  was  received,  may  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  reader.  In  the  first  place.  Pope  Alexander  had  ever  been 
a  friend  to  literature  and  men  of  letters ;  he  himself  was  an 
author,  and  he  freely  promoted  learned  men.  Henry,  Cardinal 
of  Ostia,  who  had  been  a  renowned  lawyer  and  a  deep  divine, 

*  Bareille  expresses  the  principle  which  ruled  his  soul  thus: — "  L'inalt^rahle  s6r6nite  de 
son  intelligence,  le  calme  profond  de  son  cceur,  en  avaient  fait  le  sejour  propre  de  cette  verity 
qui  n'hahita  jamais  dans  I'agitation  et  daus  le  trouble.  Dieu  lui-meine  parut  s'incliner  vers 
cette  grand  ^me,  et  la  favoriser  daus  ce  travail  d'un  secours  tout  particulier;  eu  sorte  qu'on  a 
pu  dire  de  Thomas  ce  que  I'evfeque  d'Hippone  avait  dit  du  Prophete,  que  le  feu  diviu,  alhime 
daus  sou  iuterieur  par  le  rayou  c<51este,  avait  passe  daus  ses  ecrits.  Ajoutons  que  ses  paroles 
couservent  encore  aiijourd'hui  ce  feu  cache,  que  I'iuditterence  de  nos  jours  pent  seule  laisser 
enneveli  dans  la  poussiere  des  S,ges."     (Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.  179.) 

t  "  Les  affaires  ayant  6t(5  terniinees  eu  Italie,  de  la  mauifere  qu'il  a  <ite  dit,  les  D6put^s  du 
Roi  saiut  Louis  et  ceux  de  I'Uuiversite,  partirent  pour  la  France:  uotre  Saint  se  disposa  aussi  k 
faire  le  meme  voyage,  selou  la  volonte  des  8uperieurs.  Houore  de  la  b6uedictiou  du  Pape,  qui 
lui  donna  uiille  marques  d'estime  et  le  houte;  et  non  moins  regrett^  de  tons  ses  freres,  qu'il  en 
avoit  6t6  admire,  lorsqu'il  parloit  pour  leur  defense,  il  nu)nta  siir  uu  vaisseau,  pour  se  I'eudre  ^ 
Paris  avaut  le  commencement  de  I'Hyver."     (Touiou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII., p.  148.) 
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was  placed  by  him  in  the  Sacred  College  ;  whilst  his  royal  munifi- 
cence to  the  great  Canonist,  Bartholomew  of  Brescia — who  wrote 
so  much  on  the  Decretals — might  be  remembered.*  If  such  was 
the  bias  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  what  an  exceptional  interest 
must  he  not  have  felt  for  the  great  Angelical !  Even  quite 
recently  he  had  reason  to  look  on  him  with  unfeigned  tenderness 
and  regard.  His  fame,  his  name,  the  work  he  had  already  done 
for  the  Church,  his  last  brilliant  victory — so  modestly  yet  so 
crushingly  achieved — all  this,  no  doubt,  filled  the  mind  of  Pope 
Alexander,  as  the  Angelical  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  received, 
with  the  loving  reverence  of  a  little  child,  the  Apostoli(a,l  bene- 
diction.f  It  is  a  touching  picture  to  paint  in  the  imagination — 
the  great  light  and  pillar  of  the  Church  bending  down  with  all 
humility,  whilst  he  to  whom  the  care  of  all  the  Churches  is  con- 
fided, spreads  his  hands  over  him,  looks  up  to  heaven,  and 
invokes  the  Spirit  of  G-od  upon  his  head.  These  acts  of  reverence 
and  of  authority  are  not  without  their  intrinsic  efficacy  as  well  as 
their  external  worth.  | 

Then  he  had  to  take  leave  of  those  loving  beings  who  had 
watched  him  with  such  longing  when  he  was  being  commissioned 
by  the  General  of  the  Order  to  defend  their  holy  cause.  They 
too  had  much — indeed,  it  may  be  said,  all — to  thank  him  for. 
He  had  saved  them.  They  were  still  to  live  in  honour.  They 
were  stjlll  to  keep  jjossession  of  their  privileges.  In  fact,  he  had 
raised  them  up,  and  given  them  a  position,  and  lent  them  a 
'prestige  which  they  did  not  possess  before.  See  them  there,  all 
around  him,  with  their  shaven  heads  and  circling  crowns  of  hair, 
the  gentle  novice  and  the  deep-eyed  professor ; — there  they 
are  in  their  nea,t  white  habits,  pressing  about  him,  as  he  stands, 
higher,  greater  than  the  rest,  a  larger  man,  one  of  themselves, 
but  yet,  in  spite  of  himself,  a  King  amongst  them  all.  Sweet  is 
the  sorrow  that  they  feel — for  religious  men  know  nothing  of  the 
world's  bitterness  in  parting.  \     They  are  persuaded,  as  they 

*  (See  LAves  of  the  Popes,  by  Baptista  Platina,  Alexander  IV.,  p.  272,  English  ed.  London,  1685.) 
Schiilte,  however,  denies  tbat  Alexander  favoured  Bartliolomew,  and  says  that  it  was  Urban 
IV.  who  made  Henry  of  Susa  a  Cardinal.  (See  Lehrbuch  des  Katholischen  Kirclienrechts,  B.  I.,  Abs. 
IV.,  i  16,  p.  53—?  17,'  p.  16.) 

t  Gibelli,  Cap.  XIX.,  p.  74. 

t  The  destruction  of  all  forms  and  ceremonies  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  the  present  day.  In 
themselves,  they  are  of  little  worth  perhaps,  but  as  barriers  against  forwardness  and  awo- 
gance,  and  as  methods  of  keeping  order  and  asserting  just  position,  and  of  snubbing  the  self- 
sufficlenc.v  of  vulgar  ambition,  they  are  of  Inestimable  value.  Wlieii  the  mob  has  once  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  form  of  social  life,  anarchy  soon  steps  in  and  takes  its  place. 

§  The  men  who  have  ventured  all  for  the  Unseen,  to  secure  it  withoi5t  fail,  have  simply 
realized  more  intensely  than  others  what  Hettinger  expresses  so  forcibly  in  tliese  words : — 
"  Was  heisst  das,  Meiisch  sein?  Was  ist  das  Eigeuthiimliche  seiner  Natur,  das  Auszeichnende 
seines  Wesens  ?  Das  ist  der  Gedanke  seines  Geistes,  der  freie  Entschluss  seines  Willens.  Und 
was  ist  das  Tiefste  seiner  Gedanken.  das  Machtigste,  das  seine  Seele  bewegt?  Der  tiefste 
Gedanke  seines  Geistes,  das  Machtigste  Gefiihl  seines  Herzeus,  das  stets  bleiljende,  nie  iiber- 
troffene  Ziel  seines  Strebens — das  ist  der  Gedanke  des  Ewigen,  des  Unendlichen.  Nun,  nennen 
wir  das  niit  einem  Worte — das  Ewige,  das  Unendliclie — das  1st  Gott."  (Apologie  des  Ohristenthums, 
Erster  Band,  Erste  Abt.,  Achter  Vortray,  p.  343 — 344.) 
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look  on  him  with  their  mild,  pure,  loving  eyes,  that  they  will 
surely  see  him  once  again,  whatever  happens,  come  the  worst. 
They  know  that  life  in  reality  is  not  life ;  but  after  death  is 
Life — and  then  comes  joy  and  calm  repose,  with  all  pangs  of 
parting  over.  Such  is  their  gentle,  firm  conviction,  lending  a 
light  to  the  darkest  shadows  and  touching  earth  with  a  ray  from 
heaven.  And  they  embrace,  and  say :  "Addio  Carissitno,'^ 
sadly,  perhaps,  but  hardly  sorrowfully.  And  so  he  parts  with 
them,  they  accompany  him,  it  may  be,  to  the  convent  door,  as  he 
and  his  socius — most  likely  Reginald — start  on  their  journey; 
and  then  the  "  Brethren,"  having  watched  him  out  of  sight,  after 
saying  to  each  other  all  manner  of  loving  things  of  him — retire, 
one  to  his  study,  another  to  his  cell,  all  to  their  work,  to  their 
labour  till  the  evening-tide.* 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Angelical  and  his  companion  left 
Italy  so  soon,  was  in  order  to  get  settled  down  in  Paris  before 
the  severity  of  the  winter  should  set  in.  Besides,  they  had  to 
make  part  of  their  way  by  sea.  But  their  forethought  did  not 
save  them  from  trouble  here.  The  treachery  of  the  ocean  can  be 
trusted  in  no  season  of  the  year.  The  Angelical  embarked. 
There  appear  to  have  been  many  passengers,  and  a  good  ship's 
crew  on  board  the  boat,  such  as  boats  were — poor  craft  for 
sailing,  in  the  middle  ages.  After  a  favourable  run  out  to  sea, 
the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  became  violent  and  contrary.f 
Black  murky  clouds  spotted  the  horizen,  and  gradually  bulging 
out  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  forms,  blended,  and  spread 
themselves  like  a  curtain  over  the  sky,  whilst  a  violent  tempest, 
with  shock  and  flash,  burst  across  the  waters,  carrying  the  shij:) 
bodily  upon  a  girdle  of  thundering  breakers,  which  were  madly 
bursting  and  seething  over  the  half-hidden  rocks  which  seemed 
to  guard  an  island  beyond.  Every  moment  that  island  became 
more  visible  through  the  darkness  as  the  boat  was  hurried  along ; 
every  moment  the  passengers  could  hear  more  distinctly  the 
deafening  agony  of  the  waters,  as  they  threw  their  spray  and 
spent  themselves  against  the  rocks,  or  rose  and  fell  around  the 
island ;    every    moment    the    details    of   their    awful   position 

*  It  was  the  very  same  principle  wliich  held  them  so  serene  dmins  all  the  changes  on  (lie 
stage  of  this  world /which  wrought  in  the  martyrs  that  heroism  for  which  even  their  persecu- 
tors were  constrained  to  admire  them.  Think  of  S.  Justin  Martyr,  S.  Polycarp,  of  holy 
Blandiua,  Epipodius,  Symphorian,  Appollonia,  and  others.  Death,  parting,  hereaveraents— all 
these,  with  men  who  realize  the  "hidden  things  of  His  vrisdom,"  mean:  "  I  will  follow,  you 
have  gone  before.  We  are  all  on  the  .journey,  we  shall  repose,  and  meet  again,  at  the  end  of 
it.  Have  patience,  wait  a  little."  How  different  from  the  yawning  darkness  into  which  tho 
pagan  looked ! 

t  "  Fuit  virilis  rohore,  cum  se  ad  aliquos  actus  virtntis  corpore  exercebat:  qui  etian' 
■virtute  animi  nihil  timuit,  nihil  abjectum  pia  humilitate  despexit;  et  propter  banc  causani  ii; 
coassistentia  divina  coufidit :  de  quo  etiam  dicitur,  quod  vadeus  Parisios,  cum  in  mari,  horren- 
dnm  pateretur  ex  aere  tempestatem,  nautis  etiam  mortem  tinientibus,  ipse  impcrterritus  in 
tota  teuipestate  permausit:  nt  videretur  Deus  tam  nobile  corpus  et  organnm  pra?parasse, 
quod  ad  actus  virtutuni  serviret  ohcdieus,  quod  uumquam  esset  rationis  judicio  contradicens." 
(Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  39,  2J.  670.) 
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revealed  themselves  with  all  their  varied  noisy  horrors.  The 
sailors  had  done  their  utmost — they  could  not  stop  the  boat ; 
she  was  borne  away  towards  the  reef  in  spite  of  sail  and  helm,* 
in  spite  of  master  and  sailor,  in  spite  of  the  shrieks  of  the 
women,  and  the  prayers  and  the  curses  of  the  men.  It  is  but 
natural,  when  all  seems  lost,  when  all  has  been  done,  and  all 
has  failed,  that  terror  and  despair  should  take  the  place  of  hope 
and  courage.  So  was  it  here — captain,  crew,  and  passengers, 
seeing  that  their  doom  was  sealed,  became  petrified  with  terror. 
There  was,  however,  one  exception ;  there  was  one  calm  self- 
possessed  being,  whom  no  power  on  earth  or  in  the  waters 
seemed  capable  of  ruffling,  and  who — when  the  ship  was  being 
carried  away  violently  by  the  hurricane  to  inevitable  destruction, 
when  the  ship's  company  as  well  as  the  passengers  were  alto- 
gether paralyzed  with  fear,  when  the  agonies  of  death  seemed 
already  to  be  at  hand — turned  gently  and  confidently  to  his 
Lord,  as  he  would  have  done  in  his  little  cell  at  Anagni  or  at 
Naples,  and  begged  of  Him  to  stay  the  tempest  and  save  the 
foundering  ship.j  His  prayer  was  heard  at  once,  the  wind 
changed,  the  boat  was  borne  away  from  the  breakers,  the  awful 
island  diminished  gradually  to  a  speck,  and  at  length  was  lost 
in  the  distance,  as  the  craft  ran  quickly  along  before  the  wind, 
and  sailed  gaily  and  gallantly  into  port.  X 

0  how  deeply  set  in  the  centre-soul  of  the  Saint  must  not  have 
been  his  trust  in  the  power  of  the  World  Unseen !  How  great  a 
gift,  in  real  peril,  to  have  Christ  for  one's  stay,  and  His  Cross  for 
one's  support — to  be  ever  one,  in  storm  or  shine,  like  the  great 
Angelical !  ^ 

Tocco  tells  us  that  he  had  his  own  way  of  meeting  "  the  terrors 


*  Touron  supposes  that  the  tempest  spoken  of  by  Tocco  must  have  occured  at  this  time. 
He  is  tlie  safest  guide.  He  describes  tlie  eveut  thus  : — "On  croit  que  ce  fat  en  cette  occasion 
f|U'il  essuya  cette  horrible  teuipe.te,  dout  parie  Guillaume  de  Tocco.  Apres  quelques  j ouis 
d'uue  heureiise  navigation,  le  vent  changea  tout  h  coup;  il  devint  impetueux  etcontraire: 
Le  Ciel  se  couvrit  de  nuages  les  plus  epai.s,  I'orage  fut  si  violent,  que  tout  senibloit  annoncer 
iiu  naufrage  procliain,  et  une  mort  inevitable.  Le  Patron-meme  et  les  Matelots,  aussi-hien 
que  les  passagers,  apres  d'inutiles  efforts  contre  la  violence  des  vents  et  des  vagues,  qui 
ponssoieut  coutlnnelleraent  le  Vaisseau  vers  une  montagne,  s'abandonuoient  aux  eris,  ou  h  des 
geniissemens  encore  plus  inutiles  ;  et  la  frayeur  augineutant  le  danger  avec  la  confusion,  ils  se 
croyoient  d6j^  enaevelis  sous  les  tlots."     (Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  148.) 

t"Parmi  tons  ces  ohjets  d'horreur,  la  ijresence  de  Dieii,  et  la  soumission  k  ses  ordrea 
sonteuoient  le  disciple  de  Jesns-Christ ;  saus  rieu  perdre  de  la  paix  de  son  ftme,  il  redoubloit  la 
fervenrde  ses  prieres,  attendant  tou.jours  avec  une  pleine  conscience  le  seeours  et  le  salut  do 
celui,  fi  qui  la  mer  et  les  vents  obeissent:  Nautis  etiam  mortem  timentibv^,  ipse  imperterrUus  in  tola 
hmpt'statepermansit.  Ses  vobux  furent  exauc6a :  le  calme  succeda  enfin  fi  la  temptite,  avant 
que  le  Vaisseau  eftt  (5t6  port^  coutre  les  rochers;  et  uu  vent  favorable  s'etant  leve,  on  fit 
heureusement  le  reste  de  la  navigation."    (Liv.  IL,  Ohap.  XIIL,p.  148.) 

t  For  many  curious  instances  of  the  power  of  saints  over  the  elements,  open  the  lives  of  B. 
Mary  d'Agreda,  S.  Agnes  of  Bohemia.  S.  Dominic,  S.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  S.  Bernardine,  Blessed 
Giles,  and  others — see  Gorres,  La  Mistique  trad,  par  Charles  Sainte-Foi,  Tome  Deuxieme,  Chap. 
XXI.,  p.  273—291. 

§  The  Angelical,  whilst  being  a  high  contemplative,  and  a  severe  dealer  with  himself,  whilst 
the  tenderest  of  creatures — had  the  heart  and  courage  of  a  lion.  He  was  a  thorough  "  man  "  La 
the  highest  and  noblest  acceptation  of  the  term.  What  was  mean,  crawling,  or  cowardly, 
found  no  place  and  no  sympathy  with  him.  He  had  the  courage  of  steel,  and  a  nerve  of  iron. 
Religion  did  not  stunt,  but  it  fostered  all  that  was  true  and  great  in  him.  True  religion  truly 
practised  would  do  the  same  for  others. 
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of  the  air."  He  doubtless  remembered  how  narrowly  he  had 
escaped,  when  the  fork  of  lightning  searched  out  and  killed  his 
little  sister  sleeping  by  his  side  at  home  in  early  childhood.  His 
sword  was  the  sign  of  the  Cross ;  and  the  shield  which  covered 
him,  the  words :  "2)e?^s  in  cainiem,  venit :  Beus  pro  nobis  mor- 
tivus  est!'' — "  Grod  came  in  the  flesh;  God  has  died  for  us!"* 
as  if  he  should  say :  "  I  fear  you  not  either  for  life  or  death.  He 
who  bore  our  clay  and  died  our  death,  He  will  be  the  shield  of 
my  help  and  the  sword  of  my  glory,  whilst  underneath  are  the 
Everlasting  Arms."t 

G-reat  must  have  been  the  excitement  in  the  University  on  the 
return  of  the  two  parties  which  had  been  sent  forth  to  fight  their 
respective  battles.  Great  the  sadness  of  the  one,  great  the  exul- 
tation of  the  other.  Irreverence  and  rationalism  had  not  for 
many  years,  perhaps  never  since  Remigius  started  the  Paris 
schools,  received  so  severe  a  check.  The  battle  had  been  a  bold, 
open,  uncompromising  contest.  Both  sides  did  all  that  was  in 
them  to  overset  the  pretensions  of  the  other.  Both  were  san- 
guine. And  had  not  the  Holy  8ee  been  the  arbiter,  things  might 
have  gone  very  differently.^  But  her  principles  are  fixed ;  her 
laws  are  sure,  definite,  and  easily  understood  by  those  who  care 
to  read.  The  secular  party  had  been  blinded  through  conceit,  and 
had  lost  themselves  through  insubordination,  and  therefore  did 
not  rightly  interpret  the  signs  of  the  times :  they  had  played  a 
losing  game,  and  their  champions  returned  to  them  simply  to 
relate  how  Bonaventure,  Albert,  and  Br.  Thomas  of  Aquino,  by 
their  learning,  keenness,  and  moral  weight,  had  carried  every- 
thing before  them  at  the  Court  of  Rome. 

The  Angelical  meanwhile  found  his  way  through  the  narrow 
crowded  streets  of  the  great  city — streets  he  had  travelled  along 
years  before,  when  quite  a  stripling,  with  the  venerable  General 
— and  no  doubt  was  glad,  after  the  turmoils  and  excitements  of 
discussion,  after  the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
land  journey,  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cell  in  S.  James's,  and 
enjoy,  away  from  tongues,  some  of  the  sweets  of  holy  solitude.  \ 

*  In  terroribus  autem  aeris,  tonitnii  et  tenipestatis,  quasi  pro  scuto  opponendo  se  muiiiens 
Crucis  siguo,  dioebat:  Deus  iu  carnem  veuit,  Deus  pro  nobis  mortuus  est."  (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n. 
39,  p.  670.) 

f  Deuteronomy,  Chap.  XXXIII.,  11,  29. 

t  What  Koveruing  power  on  eartb  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Rome,  taking  its  duration, 
the  wide  area  over  whicli  it  is  exercised,  the  multitude  and  variety  of  the  subjects  with  wliicli 
it  has  to  deal,  and  whicli  it  cannot  dally  with,  but  is  obliged  to  settle — remembering  the  gre;it 
diversity  in  times,  customs,  and  nationalities?  And  then  also  bearing  in  mind  that  while  llie 
world  may  change,  and  fashion  its  creeds  and  morals  at  caprice,  she  must  ever  start  from  the 
same  point,  and  ever  return  on  the  same  principle.  To  a  man  who  can  grasp  a  broad  view  of  a 
complex  action,  the  history  of  the  Church  as  a  directing  and  controlling  power,  from  the  flrst 
to  now,  ofters  food  for  serious  reflection.    Is  she  not  more  than  human? 

?  His  love  of  solitude  and  distaste  for  gossip  and  small-talk  and  the  useless  pouring  out  of 
insignificant  trivialities,  is  thus  touched  upon  by  Tocco : — "  Nullum  vitje  tempus  esset  vacuum, 
quod  lion  essct  snrris  .ictiouibus  occupatuni.  Ita  quod  si  aliqintiido  pro  consolatione  Pratrum 
vel  aliarUm  venerabilinm  persouarum  cogeretur  diuiisso  studio  iu  loeutorio  consedere,  a  pro- 
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But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  much 
repose.  He  was  the  hero  of  the  triumph  which  had  been 
achieved.  He  was  looked  upon,  by  that  powerful  body  repre- 
senting the  party  of  discipline  and  order,  as  having,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary gifts,  saved  from  destruction  those  principles  for  which 
they  would  readily  have  sacrificed  their  lives.  He  had  left  Paris 
on  his  high  errand,  followed  by  the  admiration  and  blessing  of 
all  Who  loved  religious  life  and  desired  order  to  be  preserved. 
They  knew  from  his  antecedents  that  he  was  a  great  and  power- 
ful reasoner,  and  a  pure  and  spotless  man  of  God.  The  crowded 
convent  itself  to  which  he  belonged,  the  grave  Cistercian,  the 
solemn  Carthusian,  the  ascetic  Bernardine,  the  active  Trinitarian, 
the  children  of  iS.  Augustine,  and  the  meditative  Benedictine,  all 
with  any  interest  in  the  maxims  of  perfection,  must  have  wel- 
comed the  Angelical  as  citizens  welcome  the  return  of  a  chief 
from  battle — from  a  war  on  which  their  all  was  staked,  and  in 
which  he,  through  his  superior  generalship  and  presence  of  mind, 
had  been  victorious.  And  in  proportion  as  they  realized  the 
benefit  he  had  conferred  upon  religion,  so  much  the  more  fully 
did  he  gain  an  influence  over  their  hearts.  It  was  no  small  mat- 
ter, in  days  when  Religious  Orders  were  so  powerful,  to  have 
achieved  a  position  which  secured  to  him  their  united  counte- 
nance and  support.* 

And  whilst  the  Regulars  were  congratulating  one  another  on 
the  favourable  outcome  of  their  common  trials,  the  Holy  See, 
with  that  sagacity  which  sees  too  far  for  human  eyes,  was  pre- 
paring to  follow  up  strenuously  the  action  it  had  from  the  first 
determined  on.  Pope  Alexander  felt  that  there  would  be  very 
little  use  in  issuing  decrees  and  fulminating  anathemas  at 
Anagni,  very  little  profit  in  burning  heretical  books  there,  and 
severely  punishing  their  composers,  unless  something  were  done 
to  secure  the  realization  of  the  Pontifical  wishes  in  the  theologi- 
cal capital  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  Paris  still  walked  in  the 
old  courses,  all  the  energy  of  the  Italian  Doctors  would  be 
simply  thrown  away.  If  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  were 
still  to  be  insulted,  ridiculed,  lampooned,  starved,  cudgelled, 
and  driven  out  of  the  seats  of  learning  ;  if  the  ground-principles 

feetu  virtutis  et  studii,  etiam  ilia  liora  modica,  nou  vacabat.  Nam  expedites  liis  quibus  opor- 
tnisset  proposltis  respondere,  aliquod  historiale  aut  morale  ad  seditlcationem  breviter  dissere- 
bat,  reliquum  si  superfuisset  tempus,  piiusqnam  ad  cainerain  suam  completa  locutione  redisset, 
surgens  a  loco  cum  quibuscumque  sedisset,  sicut  non  advertens  divinis  intentus,  diacurrens  per 
claustrum  vel  bortum,  cousuetum  tempus  suis  meditatiouibus  et  speculatiouibus  expendebat." 
(Tocco,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  30,  p.  668.) 

*  "It  is  advisable  to  bear  in  mind  the  position  acquired  by  the  Angelical — not  merely  in 
order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  successes,  but  also  that  the  gi-eat  sway  ■n-liich  he  undoubtedly 
exerted  later  on.  over  the  whole  University,  may  be  accounted  for  to  the  reason.  He,  like  a 
sun,  gradually  and  stendily  rose  in  the  the'ologic  heavens,  lighting  up  more  and  more  of  the 
face  of  the  earth  as  he  ascended,  till  finally,  when  at  the  zenith,  he  threw  the  flood  of  his  intel- 
lectual light— in  his  splendid  Summa — over  the  entire  expanse  of  the  catholic  world. 
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of  religious  life  were  still  to  be  scorned  and  scouted — things 
would  not  simply  be  as  bad,  but  they  would  be  absolutely  worse, 
than  they  had  been  before.^ 

To  save  all  possibility  of  cavil,  therefore,  the  Holy  See 
directed  a  Bull  to  the  University  of  Paris,  requesting  the  mem- 
bers of  that  distinguished  body  to  carry  into  effect  the  commands 
which  had  been  issued  at  Anagni.  Any  one  who  has  a  curiosity 
to  see  this  instruction  and  a  host  of  others,  will  find  them  drawn 
out  in  the  Bullarium  of  the  Dominicans,  f  The  Holy  See  was 
excessively  active.  It  felt  the  enormous  power  of  the  Paris 
University  for  greater  good  or  evil.  The  only  chance  of  putting 
and  keeping  so  large  a  concourse  of  learned,  acute,  and  turbulent 
men  in  the  right  way,  was  to  persevere  till  all  those  improve- 
ments had  been  effected  which  seemed  called  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  case :  for  the  Paris  Doctors  still  shrank  from  admitting 
the  Mendicants  to  their  chairs.  It  is  said  that,  counting  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  these  disturbances,  no  less  than 
forty  Briefs  connected  with  an  adjustment  of  the  subject  were 
issued  by  the  Holy  See.  %  Bulls  were  directed  to  the  Chancellor ; 
Briefs  were  written  to  the  Bishops  ;  Briefs  were  sent  to  the 
Professors  and  to  those  connected  with  the  University;  three 
Briefs  were  sent  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  city ;  King  Louis  him- 
self was  addressed  at  length  on  points  concerning  difficult 
questions  bearing  upon  university  discipline  and  education ; 
some  Bulls  were  issued  forbidding  any  one  to  be  promoted  who 
refused  obedience  to  the  Quasi  Lignum ;  others  to  check 
dangerous  communications  between  that  firebrand,  William  of 
S.  Amour,  and  certain  impressionable  Doctors ;  others  giving 
instructions  that  the  pestiferous  Book  on  the  "  Perils  of  the  Last 
Times,"  together  with  all  other  publications  which  had  scandal- 
ized the  faithful  during  the  great  dispute,  should  be  burnt 
publicly  in  Paris.  And  indeed  so  carefully  did  the  authorities 
of  Rome  enter  into  detail — so  anxious  were  they  to  annihilate, 
once  for  all,  the  seeds   of  disaffection,  that  a  special  Brief  was 

*  It  is  but  necessary  to  open  i''totr(/ to  see  liow  mxicli  a  firm  and  deterraiued  bearing- was 
called  for  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See.  The  piqne  of  the  Doctors  and  scholars  against  the 
Mendicants  had  not  been  extinguished  by  the  successes  of  the  friars.  Like  most  vain  learned 
men,  tliey  thought  they  could  explain  away  the  orders  of  the  Holy  See,  and  thus  escape  the 
liumiliation  which  was  a  portion  of  their  .just  punishment.  It  was  to  meet  the  subterfuges 
of  these  men  that  the  Pope  addressed  a  third  Bull  to  the  Bishop  of  Paris,  declaring  that  those 
who,  within  fifteen  days,  did  not  admit  the  friars  to  their  rights,  were  struck  with  an  excom- 
munication reserved  to  the  Holy  See.     (See  Hisl.  Eccles.,  Tom.  XVII.,  Liv.  LXXXIV.,p.  640— C41.) 

t  See  CoHstitut.  CCXXXIX. ,  Cancellario  Parisien,  ne  quis  Licentim,  p.  375 ;  ConsiittU.  CCXL. , 
Ne  Parisienses,  p.  375;  C'onstitut.  CCXLI.,  Nonnullorum.,  p.  376;  Constitut.  CCXLII.,  Episcopus,  376; 
Constant.  CGXLIII.,  In  OtUUelmum,  p.  3'! ;  Constitut.  CCXLIV.,  In  Tarbatoren,  p.  378;  Constitut. 
CCXLV.,  In  Guillelmum,  p.  379;  Constitut.  CCXLVL,  Ne  Fratres,  p.  310;  Constitut.  CCXLVII., 
idem.  p.  3i9.)  , 

i  Cependant  le  Saint  Pere,  pour  achever  oe  qui  4toit  d6\h  bien  avanc^,  adressa  une  Bnlle  h 
rUniversite  de  Paris,  pour  inviter  tons  les  raembres  de  cet  illnstre  Corps  h  se  conformer  :\  ce 
qui  avoit  6t6  regie  eu  Italic.  Sa  Saint6te  donna  encore  plnsieurs  ;iutres  IJrefs  pendant  le  rours 
de  Tauiiee  suivaute,  toujours  sur  le  mfeme  snjet."     (Touron,  Mv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  141i — 149.) 
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published,  punishing,  with  exile  and  excommunication,  Gruillot, 
that  wretched  headle  of  the  Picards,  who  had  so  brutally  inter- 
rupted, with  his  insulting  document,  the  preaching  of  the 
Angelical  during  the  previous  Lent.* 

Though  there  were  many  turbulent  spirits  in  Paris,  and  many 
subtle  minds  which  could  always  frame  a  plausible  excuse  for 
refusing  to  perform  a  patent  duty,  still,  the  energy  and  determi- 
nation of  Pope  Alexander  in  the  end  prevailed.  The  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars  of  the  secular  party  found  themselves 
firmly  met  at  every  point ;  they  found  that  resistance  and  sub- 
terfuge simply  brou'ght  Bull  upon  Bull  and  Brief  upon  Brief 
upon  them  from  the  Roman  Curia ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to 
their  efforts  to  shake  themselves  free,  was  the  vigour  with  which 
the  Italian  authorities  bound  them,  by  excommunications  and 
anathemas,  to  carry  out  the  law.f  Finding  that  opposition  was 
useless,  they  submitted  with  a  generosity  and  manliness  which 
did  great  credit  to  their  hearts  and  to  their  heads.  Though 
turbulent  and  obstinate,  though  many  of  them  were  as  conceited 
as  well  could  be,  and  stone-blind  with  the  crassest  species  of 
prejudice,  still,  they  were  not  openly  contumacious.  They  had 
studied  history  enough  to  be  convinced  that  opposition  to  Peter 
is  as  truly  intellectual,  as  it  is  moral  suicide.  They  had  read 
the  fate  of  many  men  more  learned  than  themselves,  and  the 
lesson  had  not  been  thrown  away.  They  believed  in  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  :  they  might  try  to  evade  it,  but  they 
would  never  question  it,  and  when  once  fully  confronted  by  the 
vision  of  just,  though  it  may  have  been  sometimes  stern  authority, 
they  turned  round,  and  did  their  best  to  follow  its  commands.]: 

*  "  Quelques  HiStpriens  assnrent  que  depuis  le  commencement  de  cette  affaire,  jnsqn'fi  son 
entitle  cousonimatiou,  il  y  eut  quaraute  Bulles  euvoyees,  on  h  saint  Lonis,  ou  h  diS6rens 
Eveques,  on  an  Cliancelier,  et  an  Coips  de  I'Uuivevsite ;  tautot  pour  defendie  d'accorder  la 
licence  h  cenx  qui  ne  proniettioient  pas  d'obeir  Si  la  Bnlle,  quasi  lignum  vitce ;  tantot  pour  faire 
rompre  le  commerce  de  lettres,  que  plnsieurs  Doctenrs  entretenoient  encore  avec  Guillanme 
de  SaiutAniour.  .  .  .  Le  Pape  porta  ses  attentions  jusqu'Ji  vouloir  faire  pnnir  par 
I'excommuuication,  et  par  exil,  le  nomme  Gnillot,  Bedeau  des  Ecoliers  de  la  Nation  de  Picardie, 
pour  avoir  cause  dn  scaudale,  et  iuterrompu  la  predication  de  Thomas  d' Aquin,  le  Careme 
precedent."     (Tonron,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  149.) 

t  Great  weigbts  move  slowly,  but  when  they  do  move,  they  carry  all  before  them.  So  it  is 
with  the  practical  action  of  the  Holy  See.  She  is  never  in  a  hurry,  never  impetuous  or  incon- 
siderate in  her  movements.  Her  liRht  to  see  is  always  bright,  she  has  never  to  search  for  or 
make  her  principles  to  order ;  her  theory  or  system  of  legislation  is  as  clear  to  her  in  all  its 
complicated  bearings  as  a  web  in  the  sunlight.  Her  prudence  and  tact  oonies  m  wlien  these 
principles  have  to  be  applied  to  the  evei'-recnrring  and  ever-varying  conditions  of  men  and 
of  the  social  faliiic;  uiiilst  they,  chameleou-lilse.  are  ever  casting  theniseht-s  into  difl'ereiit 
shapes,  and  thiowini;  nut  divers  hues — she,  like  Truth,  is  stationary;  whilst  with  lur  praclicMl 
wisilom  slie  me:isuri-s  out  from  her  nova  and  t^etera  that  which  will  exactly  lit  tlie  oecatjiou  and 
tend  towards  reducing  the  contradictions  and  errors  of  men  into  something  like  harmony  and 
order. 

t  And  in  this  is  seated  the  great  distinction  between  the  darkness  of  those  days  and  the 
darkness  of  the  present.  Then,  men  fell  away  in  detail,  they  denied  this  or  that  truth,  or  fanat- 
ically set  up  as  teachers  of  novel  doctrines,  or  were  cruel,  or  superstitious,  or  fond  of  dress, 
or  of  excitement,  or  of  self-display.  The  East  had  introduced  luxury  and  gaudy  colours  and 
choice  tapestries  and  silks ;  the  Crusades  had  put  fire  into  the  blood  of  many.  Biit  they  held  to 
the  master-principle  of  order  and  of  Salvation — they  did  not  reject  the  authority  of  the  teach- 
ing Church,  or  presume  to  call  in  question  the  directive  power,  and  controlling  office,  of  the 
RoVereign  Pontiff'.  Some  of  the  crystals  in  the  great  chandelier  may  have  betn  damaged,  but 
the  cord  which  held  it  up  on  high  had  not  been  severed.  Nowa-da.ys,  the  cord  has  been  rudely 
cut,  and  authority  brealcs  upon  the  ground. 
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Very  possibly  the  tact  and  piety  of  the  king,  S.  Louis,  who 
took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  University,  and 
who  did  his  utmost  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  peaceful 
understanding,  helped  materially  to  create  a  more  charitable  and 
generous  tone  of  mind.  Whatever  the  causes  may  have  been,  the 
authorities  of  the  University  determined  to  prove,  by  an  act  of 
largeness  which  was  as  gracious  as  it  was  noble,  that  all  the  past 
had  been  forgotten,  and  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  for 
the  future  to  live  with  the  Religious  Orders  in  the  city  on  the 
most  friendly  and  harmonious  terms.  They  consequently  invited 
the  two  great  champions  who  had  not  only  fought  against  them, 
but  had  moreover  utterly  defeated  them,  to  prepare  themselves 
forthwith,  and  by  a  public  Act,  before  the  assembled  doctors, 
bachelors,  and  scholars,  to  earn  the  highest  grade  which  a  seat 
of  learning  can  bestow  upon  its  children — that  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.*  By  this,  not  only  would  the  Mendicants  stand  before 
the  world  in  their  due  place  of  honour,  but  the  very  men  who 
had  been  contending,  and  contending  successfully,  in  defence  of 
their  privileges,  would  be  the  two  first  persons  to  enjoy  them. 

This  well-timed  and  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the  University- 
gave  an  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The  king,  who  loved 
Thomas  very  tenderly,  and  who  seems  to  have  drunk  at  the  same 
spiritual  fountain,  had  long  ardently  desired  to  see  him  and 
Bonaventure  in  a  leading  position  in  the  schools.  He  knew  what 
two  men  of  deep  mind  and  saintly  life  can  effect,  and  how  such 
characters  as  theirs  would  act  as  a  leaven  amidst  the  crudities  and 
freedoms  of  scholastic  life.  How  earnestly  the  See  of  Rome 
longed  to  place  S.  Thomas  and  Bonaventure  as  leaders  of  thought, 
as  candelabra  luceiiUa,  in  the  metropolis  of  theologic  learning,  is 
evident  from  many  Bulls  and  Briefs ; — and  by  degrees  the  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  noisy  city  worked  in  the  same  direction.  The 
general  feeling  recognized  the  merit  of  the  men,  and  possibly  also 
the  splendour  and  soundness  of  the  principles  which  they  repre- 
sented. In  proportion  as  light  fell  upon  the  people,  they  became 
zealous,  and,  at  length,  even  clamorous,  for  the  appearance  of 
Thomas  and  Bonaventure  in  the  Aula.\     The  Mendicants  had 

*  "  L'aiitorit6,  le  zele.  et  le  douceur  du  Roi  saiut  Louis  ne  contiibuereut  pas  moius,  que  les 
letties  et  les  sentences  du  .Souveiaiu  Poutife,  is,  reutier  letablissenient  d'uue  paix,  qui  edifia  et 
consola  tous  les  fjens  de  Inen,  fi  proportion  qu'elle  avoit  6t<i  long-tenips  desiree.  L'Universlte, 
pour  douner  une  preuve  puliliquede  sa  parfaite  recouciliatiou,  tit  iuviter  Saiut  Thomas  et  Saint 
Bonaventure,  dont  le  Doctorat  6toit  retarde  depuis  deux  ans,  fi  faire  incessamment  leur  priu- 
cipe  selon  I'usage,  et  !\  prendre  le  bonnet  de  Docteur."  (Touron,  Lvv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  j>.  149; 
also,  Bareille,  CMp.  XVIII.,  p.  191;  Gibelli,  Capo  XIX.,  li;  Frigerio,  ii&.  Z,  Cap.  V.,  re.  12— 13. 
p.  33.) 

t  "  Les  Sup^rieurs  de  I'Ordre  en  firent  un  commandement  exprfes  k  notre  Saint:  les  voeux 
du  Public  n'etoient  ni  douteux,  ni  partages  sur  ce  point:  la  Oonr  de  Rome  et  celle  de  France 
d6siroieut  avec  ardeur,  de  voir  ce  grand  lionime  dans  la  place  d'lionneur,  oil  son  uierite  I'ap- 
pelloit  depuis  long-temps  :  nous  avous  vti  que  le  Pape  s'en  i-.toit  ex]ili(iui-  plusieurs  fois,  .iiisi|ir:\ 
mettre  cet  article  parmi  les  conditions  de  la  paix,  qu'il  vouloit  acciuilcr  il  ceiix,  dout  la  coudiiite 
lui  avoit  depKi."     (Toiuon,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII. ,  p.  149.) 
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had  a  hard  battle  to  figlit.  But  they  had  fought  and  had  won  it. 
Irreverence,  for  the  time  at  least,  had  to  retire.  William  of- 
S.  Amour  ceased  to  be  the  idol  of  the  hour.  A  reaction  had  set 
in.  The  friars  were  in  favour.  They  had  succeeded,  and — with 
the  herd  of  men  at  all  events,  even  in  the  thirteenth  century — 
nothing  was  so  successful  as  success. 

It  was  said  just  now  that  the  action  of  the  University  "  gave  an 
almost  universal  satisfaction."  There  was,  however,  one  notable 
exception.  There  was  one  man  who  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to 
hinder  the  champion  of  the  Dominicans  from  being  raised  to  the 
high  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  and  that  one  solitary  man  was  the 
great  Angelical  himself. 

We  have  seen,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  how  his  gentle  sen- 
sitive mind  withdrew  with  spontaneous  horror  from  anything 
that  looked  like  honour  to  himself.  Not  even  to  soothe  his 
mother  after  all  she  had  gone  through,  nor  to  please  his  brothers, 
nor  his  friends,  nor  even  the  Pope,  could  he  be  brought  to  accept 
the  high  dignity  of  Abbot,  and  to  maintain  the  family  traditions 
on  the  mountain.*  When  made  Bachelor,  it  was  against  his  will. 
He  had  to  be  forced  into  his  Licentiate.  How  then  could  he, 
who  had  been  shrinkiug  back  all  his  life  from  titles  and  positions, 
make  up  his  mind  to  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  Master  in 
Theology  ?t  And  here  there  was  something  besides  honour  from 
which  he  fled — he  thought  he  was  too  ignorant ;  he  felt  he  was 
too  young.  With  his  heart  all  on  fire,  he  went  to  his  Superiors. 
He  explained  to  them  his  case.  He  spoke  of  his  slender  parts, 
his  lack  of  knowledge,  his  inexperience,  and  urged  how  difficult 
he  found  it  to  bring  himself  to  take  the  dreaded  step.  There  is 
something  almost  awful  in  the  way  he  was  overpowered  by  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  unfitness,  and  in  the  sickness  which 
crept  over  him  when  he  thought  he  was  going  to  be  made  some 
thing  of.  "  Leave  me,"  he  seems  to  say  ;  "  let  me  serve  God  in 
peace :  drag  me  not  out  into  the  sight  of  men :  let  me  have  Him 
alone  for  my  reward !  ":j; 

*  For  the  privileges  of  Monte  CassiDO.  see  as  early  as  a.d.  741,  the  "  Constitutio"  (III.)  of 
Pope  Zacharv  I.,  n.  6—7,  2'-  4;  again,  in  1123,  the  "  Constitutio"  (XL)  of  Pope  Calixtus  II.,  n.  3,  p. 
14;  then,  in  1208,  the  "  Constitutio"  (XXIIl.)  of  Innocent  III.,  n.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &.O.,  p.  28—29.  (See 
BuUarium  Casitiense,  passim.     Venetiis,  3IDCCL.)- 

t  Thomas  etoit  le  seul  h  s'afifliger  d'un  ordre,  qui  lui  paroissoit  moins  couforme,  sinon  h  sou 
^tat,  du  luoius  b,  sou  attrait  particulier.  Tout  occup^  du  desir  de  faire  triompher  la  Religion  du 
mensouge  et  de  I'erreur,  il  ouhlioit  tou,ioars  ce  qui  pouvoit  le  regarder  persouuellement ;  et  il 
vouloit  etre  oublie,  de  tout  le  monde,  Tant  qu'il  u'y  avoit  eu  que  des  mortiftcatious  et  des  con- 
tradictious Ji  essuyer,  dans  le  poste  oti  obeissance  r avoit  place,  on  I'y  vit  trauquille:  et  il  ne 
demanda  la  permission  de  le  c6der  h  un  autre,  que  lorsqu'il  fiit  question  de  recevoir  nne  espece 
de  recompense,  et  de  reoneillir  le  fruit  des  ses  travaux."     (Touron,  lAv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  150.) 

I  "  L'honneur  et  I'estime,  que  les  hommes  ont  attach^  hla.  quality  de  Docteur,  olfenQOient 
d'autant  plus  sa  modestie,  que  par  uue  liumilit6  sans  exemple.  avec  toutes  les  grandes  qualit^s 
qu'on  admiroit  en  lui,  il  6toit  reellement  persuade  qu'il  u'avoit  ni  la  capacite,  ni  le  m^rite 
n^cessaires,  pour  remplir  dignement  tous  les  devoirs  d'un  Docteur.  Voyant  done  les  Sup6- 
rieiirs,  qui  avoient  de  lui  uue  idee  dlftV^reute.  toujours  fermes  dans  leur  resolution,  il  s'addrcssa 
il  Dieu,  pour  lui  dire  avec  <in  saint  Roi :  Vous  sfaiiez.  Seigneur,  qneje  souffre  violence  :  re'ponclez pour 
moi."     (Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  150.) 
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But  his  Superiors,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  representations,  went 
quietly  on  their  way.  They  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  and 
ended  by  telling  him  to  prepare  for  his  degree. 

Here  is  evident  the  wisdom  of  living  under  the  authority  of 
religious  life.  Though  a  saint,  the  Angelical  was  no  fit  judge  on 
practical  matters  in  his  own  case.  As  the  reader  feels  full  well, 
he  was  neither  too  ignorant  nor  too  young.  This  manifestation 
of  his  deep  humility  proves  his  worthiness  all  the  more,  and  the 
whole  of  his  action  in  this  affair  evinces  the  profound  character 
of  his  mind.  He  did  not  arrive  at  his  conclusion  because  he 
compared  himself  with  other  men.  Saints  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  weighing  themselves  against  their  neighbours.  But  he 
weighed  himself  as  he  knew  himself— against  his  duty  to  our 
Lord,  and  against  his  view  of  the  requirements  and  offices  of  a 
leader  of  thought  in  the  schools  of  Paris  at  that  day.*  And 
as  it  is  the  case  that  in  proportion  as  a  man's  soul  is  illuminated 
with  supernatural  light,  in  that  same  proportion  he  sees  vividly, 
and  appreciates  keenly,  his  own  shortcomings  and  imperfections ; 
and  in  proportion  as  he  is  gifted  with  a  master  mind,  in 
that  proportion  he  grasps  the  full  weight  of  responsibility, 
and  the  full  significance  of  the  word  position — so  it  follows  that 
the  Angelical,  being  exceptionally  illuminated  by  grace,  and 
exceptionally  gifted  by  nature,  recoiled  from  that  which  common 
minds  are  ever  craving  for,  and  craved  for  that  which  they  would 
do  anything  to  escape.  His  humility  was  no  foolish,  mawkish, 
sentimental  effeminacy  ;  not  the  result  of  a  weak  constitution  or 
of  a  softening  brain ;  no  hollow  pretence  or  unreality — but  the 
issue  of  deep  supernatural  vision  into  self,  and  of  the  workings 
of  an  exalted  mind  upon  the  lofty  theory  of  human  obligations.! 
Men  of  this  class,  when  directed  by  the  light  of  supernatural 
obedience,  are  led  to  the  highest  heroism  before  God,  and  be- 
come the  greatest  champions  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true,  in  the  sight  of  men. 

This  fear   of  being  made  something   of,  which  was  the   one 

*  How  well  Frigerio  speaks: — "  Or  per  comlnciare  dairhumiltfi.,  egli  hebbe  un  perfetto  con- 
osciineuto  di  se  stesso,  cb'fe  il  fondameuto  necessario  di  tal  virtii,  ed  e  la  somiua  filosolla  da' 
Sautl  la  pi{i  alta,  e  la  piii  utile  soieutia  sopra  le  altre  stimata;  essendo  qiiesta  la  strada  piii 
sicura  per  arrivare  alia  notitia  di  Dio;  siccbe  profoudaniente  penetrando  fiuo  all'abisso  di  se 
niedesimo,  pote  di  se  stesso  dir  pariniente  coU'Ecclesiastico:  Profunduni  abysii  penetravi; 
giaccbfe  I'abiso  secondo  la  di  sopra  allegata  esplicatione  di  S.  Girolamo  vieue  interpretato 
Tomaso."     (Frigerio,  lAb.  II.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  113.) 

t  His  views  on  humility  were  tborouglily  scientific,  and  based,  not  upon  delusion  of  any 
Itind,  but  upon  unadulterated  Truth: — "  Egli  parimente  in  questo  proposito  iusegn6,  che  la 
virtii  dell'humilti\  per  sua  natura  alia  virginitJi  s'antipone,  e  che  I'infinta  liuniilti\  e  une  flna 
superbia,  e  che  questa  virtii  tutte  I'altre  indirettamente  stabilisce,  tenendo  essa  lontana  la 
superbia;  e  che  il  conoscimento  della  veritfi,  all'humiltJi  dispone,  e  questa  alia  sapientia;  e  che 
riiuniiltji  alle  virtti  teologall  s'avvicina;  nientreche  I'auima  a  titolo  di  riverenza  a  Dio  si 
soggetta,  e  per  rispetto  di  lui  agli  altri  ancora ;  e  che  rhuniile  non  niaggiormente  si  niaraviglia, 
che  quando  viene  il  proprio  merito  commeudato,  e  per  coutrario  il  superbo  desideroso  di  lionori 
non  piti  si  contrista,  che  quando  viene  dispregiato."  Frigerio.  Z>tb.  //.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  117;  see 
also  Siimma  Theologica,  Vol.  III.,  Secunda  SecuiidcE,  Qiuest.  CLXI.,  Art.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  p. 
538-543.) 
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great  anxiety  of  the  Angelical  through  life,  seems  to  have  grown 
upon  him  as  he  grew  in  years.  It  was  the  fruit,  as  he  teaches 
himself,  of  that  "  Reverence  "  which  is  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  Benedictine  temple  of  perfection.*  Frigerio  says  that  in 
his  tender  infancy  at  Monte  Cassino,  the  Saint  manifested  this 
ruling  sentiment.  Under  Albert  at  Cologne  it  was  the  same. 
He  drew  back  quite  wounded  and  sad ;  a  cloud  would  come 
across  his  brow  if  it  were  hinted  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
noticed  or  placed  in  some  position.  The  Benedictine  love  of 
retirement,  of  being  left  alone,  of  being  permitted  to  live  to  God 
undisturbed  by  the  worry  of  men,  seemed,  at  times,  almost  to 
have  borne  upon  him  with  too  powerful  a  sway.  It  is  the 
mightiness  of  his  modest,  loving,  contemplating  character  that 
makes  him  so  deep  a  mystery  of  moral  loveliness,  and  that 
ranges  him  so  far  above  the  category  of  ordinary  men.j 

Even  the  commands  of  his  Superiors,  who  marvelled  at  his 
soul  the  more  they  knew  of  it,  did  not  relieve  him  from  any  of 
the  pain — did  not  break  the  cloud,  or  dispel  the  terror,  with 
which  his  whole  being  was  encompassed.  The  very  thought  of 
what  was  coming  seemed  utterly  to  prostrate  him.  Strong  and 
brave  as  he  was,  chivalrous  as  the  noblest  of  knights,  knowing 
no  fear,  and  fearing  no  danger,  he  could  not  find  the  nerve  to 
bear  up  against  the  thought  that  he  was  to  be  dragged  from  his 
quiet  resting-place,  and  to  be  thrust  into  a  public  position  of 
grave  responsibility,  and  to  be  held  up  before  the  eye  of  intel- 
lectual Paris,  as  one  worthy  of  high  dignity.  As  the  bat,  when 
being  drawn  out  of  its  dusky  hiding  place  into  the  light  of  day, 
shrinks  away  further  into  its  obscurity,  terrified  and  scared  by 
an  overpowering  sensation — so  did  the  Angelical  shrink,  or  so 
would  he  have  shrunk,  as  S.  Anselm  did  before  him,  had  he  not 
been  steadied  by  the  express  wishes  of  his  Superiors.  % 

*"In  homine  dno  possunt  cousiderari,  scilicet  id  quod  est  Dei,  et  id  quod  est  homiuis. 
Homiiiis  auteui  est  quidqiiid  peitinet  ad  defectum ;  sed  Dei  est  quidqxiid  peitinet  ad  salntem 
et  peifectiouem.  secundum  illud  Oseae,  13,  9 :  Perditio  tua,  Israel,  ex-  te  est :  ex  ine  tantum  attxilium 
txmm.  Humilitas  a\item,  sicut  dictum  est  art.  1  hu,].  qujest.,  ad  5,  et  art.  1  ad  ;J,  proprie  respicit 
revereutiani.  i|ua  Iionio  Deo  subjicitur;  et  ideo  quilibet  homo  secundum  id  quod  suum  est, 
debet  se  cuilibet  proximo  subjicere  quantum  ad  id  quod  est  Dei  in  ipso;  uou  autem  hoc 
requirit  lumiilitas  ut  aliquis  id  quod  est  Dei  in  seipso,  subjiciat  ei  quod  apparet  esse  Dei  in 
altero."     (Tom.  III.,  Secunda  Secundix,  QucEst.  CLXL,  Art.  III., p.  540.) 

t  No  better  explanation  of  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  An.arelical  could  be  suggested,  than  by 
studying  the  teacliings  of  S.  .John  of  the  Cross  regarding  Charity.  The  soul  which  truly  loves 
"  looks  upon  itself  as  unprofitable  in  all  it  does,  and  on  its  whole  life  as  worthless.  Another 
most  wonderful  effect  is,  that  it  looks  upon  itself  as  being  in  truth  the  very  worst  of  all,  for 
two  reasons — first,  because  its  love  continues  to  show  it  what  God  deserves  at  its  hands;  and 
secondly,  because  it  acknowledges  to  itself  that  even  the  great  things  it  does  for  God  are  im- 
perfect and  faulty.  Hence,  confusion  of  face  and  affliction,  when  it  compares  the  meanness 
of  its  owt  conduct  with  the  Majesty  of  God."  (Complete  Works,  Vol.  I.,  Book  II.,  Chap.  XIX.,  p. 
435—436.) 

t  WJiat  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  genuine  scholastic  spirit  of  intellectual  tonrna- 
meut!  Wliat  scholastic  Doctor,  or  clever  youth,  would  refuse  to  make  himself  a  name  by  his 
dexterous  displays  of  intellectual  fence  1  Who  would  think  of  refusing  the  Doctor's  cap,  or  be 
made  ill  ^vith  the  idea  of  being  the  object  of  the  admiration  of  learned  men?  S.  Bernard,  and 
S.  Anselm,  or  Hugh,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  or  the  gentle  meditative  Lombard— unquestiona- 
bly, but  they  belonged  to  the  monastic  school  of  quiet.  What  is  said  of  S.  Anselm,  applies 
■with  equal  force  to  the  Angelical- that  he  was  "  disgusted  when  he  was  suddenly  brought  into 
contact  with  the  world,  and  made  to  look  it  in  the  face."    (See  Hook,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  III.  p.  Wi.) 
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What  did  he  do  ?  He  knew  whence  alone  he  could  draw 
comfort.  He  knew  where  alone,  if  he  did  not  get  comfort,  he 
was  certain,  at  all  events,  to  find  strength. 

It  had  been  his  custom  ever  since  he  came  to  S.  James's,  when 
all  had  retired  to  rest,  to  slip  out  of  his  cell,  and  to  steal  quietly 
among  the  shadows  of  the  empty  church  to  pour  out  his  spirit 
before  our  Lord.  Christ  was  his  one  great  Love — the  seat  of  all 
his  "  Wisdom."  Our  Lord  fired  and  warmed  him,  and  made  his 
whole  soul  glow  with  a  heroism  which  alone  can  spring  from  the 
Sacred  Heart.*  The  thought  of  our  Lord  humbled  him  to  the 
dust,  when  he  turned  to  the  Agony  and  the  Death.  It  broke 
him  utterly  to  think  of  his  being  honoured,  being  made  the  object 
of  the  admiration  of  hundreds,  and  in  so  emphatical  a  manner, 
when  his  Love  was  smitten  with  a  reed,  and  stood  crowned  with 
thorns !  He  could  not  endure  to  feel  that  he  was  to  be  rewarded 
for  a  service  which,  when  compared  with  what  was  really  his 
Master's  due,  was,  at  the  best,  but  the  effort  of  an  unprofitable 
servant.  How  could  he  put  out  his  hand  for  recompense,  how 
could  he  consent  to  receive  the  applause  of  men,  when  his  whole 
life  was  but  one  act  of  selfishness,  compared  with  the  outpouring 
love  of  Christ  for  him  ?  How  could  he  be  bright  and  gay,  and 
highly  placed,  when  his  Master  was  broken  and  sorrowing,  and 
reputed  with  the  wicked  ?'\  No  ;  he  could  not  stand  so  terrible 
a  stroke  as  that.  His  large,  throbbing,  sensitive  heart,  worked 
upon  by  his  vast  intelligence  and  glowing  imagination — the  one 
drawing  out  before  him  the  mysterious  scheme  of  Christ's  self- 
annihilation,  the  other  imaging  the  Passion  with  the  vividness  of 
light — seemed  filled  like  a  fountain,  as  he  threw  himself  before 
the  Crucified,  and  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  Cross.J  There  he 
looked,  and  knelt,  and  prayed ;  there  he  held  himself  half- 
stunned  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  till  the  large  tears  gathered 
to  his  eyes,  and  flowed  down  copiously,  as  he  prostrated  himself 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  crying  his  heart  out  like  a  little 
child,  before  his  Saviour,  and  begging  of  Him  for  the  knowledge 

* "  Erat  prseterea  prnedictus  Doctor  nocturno  tempore,  humanse  deputato  quieti,  post 
brevem  somnuiu  in  sua  camera  vel  ecclesia,  ad  quam  sibi  de  nocte  patebat  accessiis,  in  loco, 
qiiem  sibi  ad  orandnm  elegerat.  in  oratione  prostratus;  ubi  oraudo  mereretur  addiscere,  qusa 
oportuisset  post  orationem  scribere  vel  dictare.  Sic  euim  tempiis  vitaj  suae,  sibi  coucessnm  ad 
ineriium,  distribuit  ad  profectum,  ut  printer  illud  tempus  modicum,  quod  somno  vel  cibi  recej)- 
tioiii  pro  valetudiue  corporis  sibi  perfuuctorie  iudulsisset,  reliqunm  oratioui,  lectioui,  pr;edica- 
tioui,  meditationi,  vel  scribendis  vel  dictaudis  quaistionibus  expeudebat."  (Tocco,  BoU.,  Cap. 
VI.,  n.  30,  p.  tJ68.) 

t  Isaias,  LIIL,  12. 

t  Tocco  gives  the  account  of  S.  Thomas's  being  ordered  to  take  his  degree  thus: — "Post 
decuisum  studii  fructuose  completum,  cum  tempus  iustaret,  quo  Bacellarii  The ologise  erant 
Parisiensi  Caucellario  praisentandi ;  nou  servato  ordine  secixndum  auticipatiouem  temporis 
coiisueti,  niaudavit  praBdictus  Caucellarius  Priori  Parisiensi  Ordinis  Fratrum  Prajdlcatorum,  ut 
ex  parte  sua  maudaret  prsedicto  Fr.  Thomte,  ut  ad  recipiendum  Magisterium  in  Theologia,  uou 
obstante  cousuetudine  qua  erant  sibi  alii  pnieferendi,  sine  contradictione  aliqua  se  pararet.  Qui 
huiiiiliter  suscipiens  onus  impositum,  ad  locum  orationis  se  contulit;  in  quo  prostratus  cum 
lacrymis  oravit  Deum,  ut  ad  suscipiendum  et  exequenduui  Magisterium,  scieutiam  et  gratiam 
diguaretur  sibi  infuudere,  quem  dignatus  adhuc  fuerat  iudiguum  multis  gratiis  pnevenire." 
(Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  III.,  n.  17,  p.  562.) 
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and  grace  necessary  for  acquitting  himself  of  the  duties  which 
were  to  be  thrust  upon  him.  Then,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  immense  work  which  was  to  be  done,  and  call- 
ing to  mind  the  terrible  condition  of  the  schools,*  and  his  own 
weaknesses,  he  broke  out  into  the  Psalm  which  begins :  "  Save 
me,  0  Lord,  for  there  is  now  no  saint ;  truths  are  decayed  from 
among  the  children  of  men."t  And  so  he  prayed  and  wept  for  a 
long  time,  praying  till  he  could  pray  no  more,  and  weeping  till 
he  had  no  more  tears  to  shed ;  till  finally,  thoroughly  exhausted, 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  as  he  had  done  once  before  after  the 
excitement  of  temptation  at  San  G-iovanni.  And  behold,  as  he 
lay  upon  the  pavement  before  the  altar,  an  old  and  venerable- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  the  habit  of  S.  Dominic,  appeared  to  him 
in  vision.^  And  the  old  man  said  to  him :  "  Brother  Thomas, 
why  do  you  sob,  and  for  what  are  you  praying  to  our  Lord  ?  " 
And  he  answered :  "  Because  they  are  going  to  make  me  Master 
in  Theology,  for  which  I  am  quite  unfit ;  nor  do  1  even  know  how 
to  choose  a  thesis  for  my  public  act."  The  old  man  replied : 
"  Behold,  thy  prayer  is  heard  ;  accept  the  ofhce,  for  God  is  with 
thee  ;  and  for  thy  thesis,  take  no  other  words  than  these  :  "  Thou 
waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  upper  rooms :  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy  work.'  "^  Upon  this,  the  Angelical 
awoke  from  his  sleep,  rose  up,  and  thanking  our  Lord  for  having 
heard  his  prayer  so  speedily,  retired,  strengthened  and  com- 
forted, to  his  little  cell.|!  Such  are  the  dealings  of  Wisdom  with 
the  elect  soul :  "  She  will  bring  upon  him  fear,  and  dread,  and 
trial ;  and  she  will  torture  him  with  the  tribulation  of  her  disci- 
pline, till  she  try  him  by  her  laws,  and  trust  his  soul.  Then,  she 
she  will  strengthen  him,  and  make  her  way  straight  to  him,  and 
give  him  joy."1[ 

*  "  Clerici  iiostii  temporis  potiiis  sequHntur  scliolas  Anticlii'isti  qiiam  Christi,  potius  dediti 
gulsB  qiiam  gloss;e,  potius  colligmit  libras  quam  legiiut  libios,  libeutius  intue.utur  Maitliam 
quaiu  Maicum  .  .  .  ."  (Alauus  de  Insiilis,  De  Arte  Prcedicand.,  Cap.  XXXVI.  See,  if  you 
require  more  autliority,  Hampden's  Bampton  Lectures,  Lect.  I.,  p.  39.     Third  Edition.) 

t  Psalm  XL 

i"Et  incipiens  Psalmiim :  Salvum  me  fac  Deus,  quoniam  dimiuiite  sunt  veritates  a  filiis 
hominum,  din  orans  cum  lacrymis  obdormlvit :  et  ecce  ad  eum  uuntius  coelitus  missus  est  Frater 
quidain  ejusdem  Ordiuis  antiquus,  admodum  reverendus,  et  dixit  ei:  Fr.  Tlioma,  quid  Deum 
eras  cum  lacrymis  ?  Respoiidit :  quia  impositvuu  est  mihi  ouvis  Magisteril,  ad  quod  scientia  mea 
nonsufficit:  et  quod  propouam  pro  meo  principio,  non  occurrit.  Cui  seuex  dixit:  Ecce  exau- 
ditus  es.  suscipe  onus  Magisterii,  quia  Deus  tecum  est.  Pro  tuo  autem  priucipio  niliil  aliud  pro- 
pouas  nisi  hoc:  Rigans  moutes  de  superioribus  tuis :  de  I'ructu  operum  tuorum  satiabitur 
terra."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  IIL,  n.  17,  p.  662—663. 

i  Psalm,  CIIL,  13.  For  a  good  explanation  of  this,  see  Schegg,  Die  Psalmen,  Zweiter  Band,  p. 
134—136  (Zweite  Avflage.) 

II  "  Quo  dicto  Frater  Thomas  evigilans.  Domino  gratias  reddidit,  qui  eum  velociter  exaudivit. 
Quod  verbum  non  solum  thema  fuit  priucipii,  sed  totius  sui  sufflcientiam  studii  indicavit;  quia 
ex  his,  quEe  de  moutibus  divinte  speoulatiouis  accepit,  totam  Ecclesiam,  quasi  agr>im  divini 
seminis  complutura  sapieutiiB  pluviis  satiavit.  Est  enim  omnibus  maiiifestum,  quod  in  toto 
muudo  inter  fideles  Catholicos  in  Pliilosophia  et  Theologia  in  omnibus  scholis  nihil  aliud  legitur, 
quam  quod  de  ejus  scriptis  hauritur:  quamvis  multi  alii  Magistri  ejus  sty lum  scribendi,  quo 
potuerunt  studio,  imitautes,  quasi  ex  ejus  scriptis  clavem  habentes  scieutiss,  ingress!  sunt  divi- 
norum  secreta  cellaria:  et  multa  volumina  scripseruut,  suum  exercitantes  studium  supra  posi- 
tum  dicti  Doctoris  fundamentum."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  ILL,  n.  17,  p.  663;  see  Tourou,  lArv.  II., 
Chap.  XIII.,  p.  150—151;  Frigerio,  Lib.  I..  Cap.  V.,  n.  6,  p.  31;    Gibelli,  Cap.  XIX.,  p.  73—74,) 

^  Eccli.,  IV..  19.  See  Grammar  of  Assent,  Chap.  IX.,  §  1,  p.  345.  Dr.  Newman  forcibl.y 
expresses  all  that  the  Angelical  felt,  when  he  says: — "  Andespeciallj'  .  .  .  shall  we  learn,  as 
regards  religious  and  ethical  enquiries,  how  little  we  can  effect,  however  much  we  exert  our- 
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The  Angelical  that  night  had  crept  into  the  church  with  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  spirit,  and  opjjressed  with  an  indescribable 
anxiety  ;  he  returned  a  strong  and  valiant  man,  with  his  whole 
heart  expanding  towards  his  work,  with  his  mind  free  with  a 
Divine  elasticity,  "  rejoiced  as  a  giant  to  run  the  way."  *  In 
proportion  as  he  distrusted  self,  he  reposed  confidence  in  God. 
When  he  felt  that  he  was  fighting  our  Lord's  battle,  at  our  Lord's 
desire,  and  enlightened  and  held  up  by  His  Holy  Spirit,  no 
power  could  stand  against  him — he  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
fear.  Self,  even  his  fear  and  horror  of  self,  sunk  away  out  of 
sight — vanished — as  the  splendid  vision  of  Wisdom,  beautiful 
and  strong,  seated  as  a  queen  securely  amongst  men,  fastening 
herself  on  their  hearts,  and  sealing  herself  on  their  intelligences, 
seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  occupy  his  mental  vision. 
Could  he  but  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  make  men,  once  for  all, 
gaze  upon  the  majesty,  the  constraining  loveliness,  the  entranc- 
ing beauty  of  the  world  in  which  he  himself  habitually  lived — 
could  he  but  show  them  the  Face  of  his  Christ — then  would  his 
life  not  have  been  spent  in  vain ;  then  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
achieved  a  work  not  unworthy  of  a  recompense.! 

But  the  Saint  now  had  little  time  for  reveries,  or  for  indulging 
in  anticipations  of  the  future.  As  the  grey  morning  broke  into 
his  little  cell,  as  he  entered  it  on  coming  from  the  church,  he  felt 
that  before  that  day  was  out  his  great  public  Act  would  have 
been  made,  and  that  he  would  have  been  invested  with  the 
insignia  of  a  Master  in  Divinity.  He  had  been  all  confusion,  he 
could  not  collect  his  thoughts,  even  a  subject  upon  which  to 
speak  would  not  suggest  itself — so  much  was  he  upset,  so 
crippled  and  bewildered  were  all  his  faculties — till  our  Lord 
lifted  him  up,  and  the  old  man  said  to  him  in  a  dream — "  Take 
no  other  words  than  these  :  '  Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  Thy 
upper  rooms:  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  Thy 
work.' "     Now  all  was  changed.  %      The  powers  of   his  vast 

selves,  without  that  Blessing;  for,  as  if  on  set  purpose.  He  has  made  this  path  of  thought 
rugged  and  circuitous  above  other  investigations,  that  the  very  discipline  inflicted  on  our 
minds  in  finding  Him,  may  mould  them  into  due  devotion  to  Him  when  He  is  found  .... 
Certainly,  we  need  a  clue  into  the  labyrinth  whieli  is  to  lead  us  to  them;  aud  who  amon"  us 
can  hope  to  seize  upon  the  true  starting-points  of  thought  for  that  enterprise,  and  upon  all  of 
them,  to  understand  their  right  direction,  to  follow  them  out  to  their  just  limits,  and  duly  to 
estimate,  ad,iust,  and  combine  the  various  reasonings  in  which  they  issue,  so  as  safely  to  arrive 
at  what  it  is  worth  any  labour  to  secure,  without  a  special  illumination  from  Himself!" 
(Grammar  of  Assent,  Chap.  IX.,  i  1,  p.  34'J^ — 345.) 

*  Ps.,XVIII.,6. 

t  One  of  the  great  results  of  living  to  God,  of  abandonment  of  earthly  ties,  when  He  calls 
f6r  such  a  sacrifice,  is  a  clear  vision  of  the  relative  worth  of  things.  Men  who  have  made  the 
venture  themselves — who  have  deliberately  come  to  the  conclusion  that  earth  aud  shadow  is 
worth  little,  compared  with  heaven  and  light — if  they  possess  any  generosity,  must  yearn  to 
make  others  feel  as  they  feel,  and  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  to  see — not  vapour  and  cloud, 
but  the  true,  lasting  happiness  of  man.  How  the  saints  longed  to  drag  others  from  the  pit  1 
How  they  laboured  to  open  heaveii's  gates,  if  but  for  a  moment,  that  men  might  take  one 
look,  and  never  more  forget!  Their  love  of  Christ  manifested  itself  in  their  tenderness 
towards  tlie  creatures  for  whom  Christ  died. 

t  It  is  so  contrarv  to  the  spirit  of  "  the  world"  to  mistrust  self,  and  to  confide  in  the  powef 
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intelligence  were  summoned  by  his  commanding  will  to  carry- 
out  each  its  allotted  task,  and  they  willingly  obeyed  the  order. 
So  rapid  was  his  mind,  so  powerful  his  grasp,  that  in  a  few 
hours  he  had  thoroughly  prepared  himself  to  expand,  and  then 
defend,  against  the  keenest  intellects  in  Paris,  a  subject  so  large 
that  it  may  be  said  to  have  included  the  greater  portion  of  the 
theological  teaching  of  that  day.  Doubtless,  on  account  of  his 
vast  memory,  and  his  exquisite  gift  of  order,  and  the  far  reach 
and  piercing  force  of  his  intellectual  vision,  embracing  the  widest 
range,  whilst  fixing  itself  on  every  detail — mastering  the  parts 
together  with  the  whole — he  was  enabled  to  study  his  thesis 
mentally,  as  ordinary  men  study  a  map  rolled  out  ready-made 
before  the  eye,  with  every  minute  river  and  tributary,  with  every 
sea  and  bay,  with  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet,  with  the 
very  nature  of  the  soil,  and  character  of  the  vegetation,  fixed 
and  marked  in  its  proper  form  and  colour.*  He  took  in,  and 
adjusted,  and  retained  the  entire  plan,  without  effort  and  with- 
out confusion  ;  and,  through  his  accurate  appreciation  of  the 
whole,  and  of  the  mutual  value  and  relations  of  its  component 
parts,  he  was  ready  to  defend,  with  sound  and  incontrovertible 
arguments,  any  portion  of  his  thesis  which  might  be  assailed  by 
an  opponent.  It  was  the  gift  and  genius  of  his  mind  to  see  no 
portion  of  philosophic  or  theologic  truth  in  isolation.  He  saw 
each  member  in  its  relation  to  the  entire  organism,  and  he  knew 
how  to  bring  the  power  of  the  whole  to  bear  on  its  defence. 
Aristotle  and  Albertus  had  but  fostered  in  him  a  gift  which  was 
a  splendid  natural  endowment,  now  developed  in  its  range,  and 
multiplied  in  its  power — not  only  by  constant  exercise,  but  also 
through  the  abiding  influence  of  grace ;  and  sealing  itself, 
eventually,  upon  the  recognition  of  the  world,  for  all  time  to 
come,  by  the  glorious  synthesis  of  the  immortal  "  /S'wmma."  f 

of  God,  that  it  is  very  possible  men  who  do  not  study  characters  differing  so  much  from  them- 
selves, will  hardly  he  able  to  take  in  the  temper  of  mind  which  belongs  specially  to  the  great 
men  of  God.  Where  they  see  weakness,  or  want  of  confidence — men  mistrusting  their  own 
abilities,  and  shrinking  from  great  undertakings,  they  will  simply  put  them  down  as  persons 
wanting  in  character  or  courage.  But  when  they  see  tliat  character  or  courage  springs  up  in 
them  as  it  were  suddenly  after  prayer,  they  are  taken  aback,  and  feel  a  certain  disgust.  The 
run  of  events  has  not  followed  the  ordinary  worldly  law,  and  they  are  affronted,  and  look  upon 
the  action  of  grace  as  a  kind  of  personal  insult  to  themselves. 

*  A  master-mind  seems  to  be  one  which  can  grasp  the  whole  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
view  its  parts ; — which  can  possess  truth  together  with  its  relations.  He  who  can  ta,ke  the 
longest  range,  and  enter  into  detail  with  the  minutest  accuracy,  is  the  most  powerful  thinker. 
'•All  that  exists,  as  contemplated  by  the  human  mind,  forms  one  large  system  or  complex  fact, 
and  this,  of  course,  resolves  itself  into  an  indefinite  niyuber  of  particular  facts,  which,  as  being 
portions  of  a  whole,  have  coimtless  relations  of  every  kind,  one  towards  another.  Knowledge 
is  tlie  apprehension  of  these  facts,  whether  in  themselves,  or  in  their  mutual  positions  or 
bearings.  And,  as  all  taken  together  form  one  integral  object,  so  there  are  no  natural  or  real 
limits  between  part  and  part;  one  is  ever  running  into  another;  all  are  viewed  by  the  mind, 
are  combined  together,  and  possess  a  correlative  character  one  with  another,  from  the  internal 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  Essence,  down  to  our  own  sensations  and  consciousness 
from  the  most  glorious  seraph,  down  to  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  of  reptiles."  (Newman,  on 
University  Education,  Disc.  III.,  p.  69 — 70.) 

t  It  Is  doubtful  as  to  when  the  Angelical  formed  in  his  mind  a  di.stinct  determination  to 
write  a  Summa  Toiius  Theologke ;  moat  probably  from  a  very  early  date.  The  Quid  esset  Deiis 
of  his  infancy  points  to  tbe  centre-point  of  all  Divine  science  ;  then  his  profound  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  "Sentences,"  which  was  tantamount  in  those  days  to  a 
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But  tlie  world  as  yet  had  only  witnessed  him  display  some 
small  portion  of  his  power  ;  it  had  reason  to  remember  him  as  a 
boy ;  it  had  not  forgotten  his  brilliancy  as  Bachelor  and  Licenti- 
ate ;  it  was  now  full  of  his  masterly  defence  of  the  principles  of 
evangelical  perfection :  but  the  sun  in  its  meridian  splendour 
had  not  yet  burst  through  the  surrounding  clouds,  though  it  was 
sufficiently  strong  to  draw  an  immense  concoulrse  to  the  episcopal 
Aula  where  the  Angelical  was  to  make  his  Public  Act  for  his 
degree.* 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  not  merely  the  talents  and  reputation  of 
the  Saint,  but  a  series  of  circumstances  which  was  inseparably 
bound  up  with  this  defension,  created  an  interest,  and  kept  up 
an  excitement,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  any 
ordinary  occurrence.  It  was  the  grand  act  of  triumph  of  the 
Regular  party.  It  was  the  crowning  victory  of  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans.  The  University  had  sworn  to  oust  them  from 
its  chairs ;  and  now  that  same  University,  in  the  most  public  and 
emphatic  manner,  was  about  to  reinstate  them  therein,  and  to 
confer  the  highest  academical  honours  upon  those  two  very  men 
whom  it  had  been  specially  bent  upon  excluding.f 

Let  the  reader  imagine  for  himself  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  on  the  morning  of  that  day.  If  he  know  any- 
thing of  academical  life,  of  doctors  and  professors,  of  students 
and  religious,  of  those  whose  energies  are  devoted  to  literature 
or  learning,  and  of  the  texture  of  their  minds — he  may  draw  for 
himself  a  picture  of  many  a  preliminary  gathering  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  University  town,  as  men  formed  in  groups  and 
knots  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  Regulars,  or  to 
canvass  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  candidates  for  the  degree. 
He  can  see  the  troups  of  Black  Friars  proceeding  from  the  Con- 
vent of  S.  James's,  with  an  elastic  step,  and   an  unmistakable 

study  of  the  Fathers — for  the  Lombard  lived  upon  them — could  not  have  been  a  better  prepara- 
tion for  his  Eucyclopjedic  work.  Then  livinj;'  under  the  eye  of  AlVjertus  Magnus,  aud  being 
swayed  by  his  genius  for  collecting  theological  materials,  must  have  had  its  eflect.  The 
writings,  De  Bute  et  Essentia,  and  De  Princlpiis  Natnne — point  to  a  deep  philosophy,  whilst  iu 
his  other  early  pieces  a  distinct  unity  can  be  traced.  The  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences, " 
the  Oompend'mm  of  Theology,  are  a  still  nearer  approach — real  preparations  for  the  architectonic 
task  which  the  Saint  began,  but  was  never  able  to  accomplish. 

*  Remember  how  great  his  fame  was,  even  in  his  early  Bachelor  days.  Frigerio  says: — 
"  L'auno  duuque  1246  giunse  Tomaso  in  Parigi,  e  fu  contra  a  sua  voglia  promosso  al  grado  di 
Baccelliere,  ivi  leggendo  il  detto  maestro  delle  sentenze  con  tal'altezza  di  concetti,  con  distin- 
tioni  non  piti  udite,  con  acutezze  di  nuovi  argomenti,  facendo  anche  nascere  altisslme  quis- 
tloni,  non  meno  utili,  che  sottili,  che  anzi  I'autore,  ch'espositore  pareva.  Onde  da  tutte  le 
parti  d'Europa  eoncorrevano  studenti  in  tal  numero  alia  sua  scuola,  che  in  vece  di  scolari.  sem- 
bravano  esser  piu  tosto  un  ordiuato  squadrone  di  soldati,  molti  de'  quali  intendendolq  e  atten- 
dendolo  qiiasi  divino  oracolo.  divennero  poscia  grandl  maestri,  auteuticando  la  sublimiti\  del 
lor  comune  precettore."     (Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,p.  27 — 28.) 

t  Bareille  speaks  thus:—"  La  prudence  et  la  bout6  de  Louis  IX.  aident  au  r^tablissement  de 
lapaix;  l'uuiversit6  elle-mfime  y  mit  le  sceau,  eu  appelant  h  souteuir  leur  these  de  docfeur, 
Bonaventnre  et  Thomas.  (Jet  h'onneur  avait  ete  retard^  de  deux  ans,  par  suite  de  troubles: 
par  cette  resolution,  les  coeurs  se  trouvferent  comnie  soulages  dn  poids  d'une  injustice  aussi 
eclatante  que  les  talents  de  ces  deux  illustres  amis.  Mais  ee  sont  euxmaintenant  qui  reculeut 
devant  un  honneur  si  bien  m6rite ;  les  61oges  que  notre  saint  avait  tante  de  fois  re(;us,  la  gloire 
dont  il  avait  ete  si  souvent  couronn6,  n'avaient  rien  faitperdre  fi  sou  humilite  de  sa  delicatessp 
virginale."    (Histoire  de  Haint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XVIII.,  p,  197.) 
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expression  of  satisfaction,  as  they  wind  their  way  through 
students,  professors,  and  gaping  crowds,  towards  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  where  they  are  off  to  see  their  brother  Thomas  receive 
his  ring  and  cap.*  The  children  of  S.  Francis,  too,  with  their 
coarse  brown  habit  and  their  knotted  girdle — men  who  look  as 
if  they  knew  what  a  rough  life  was — move  their  pink  sandaled 
feet  somewhat  more  briskly  than  is  usual,  as  they  thread  through 
a  herd  of  staring  citizens  who  seem  bent  on  feeding  their  eyes 
without  stint  to-day,  and  turn  out  of  sight  amongst  the  streets — 
evidently  working  in  the  same  direction.  They,  too,  feel  a 
special  interest  in  this  occasion.  If  Br.  Thomas  was  to  do  honour 
to  S.  Dominic,  Br.  Bonaventure — of  whose  birth  they  had  heard 
strange  tales,  who  was  ever  tending  the  leper  when  he  was  not 
attending  the  schools,  who  had  amongst  them  the  reputation  of  a 
saint — ^was  to  maintain  their  credit  as  learned  men,  and  to  do 
honour  to  the  seraphic  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.f  And  if  the  other 
Orders  had  not  so  immediate  an  interest  in  the  Public  Act,  they 
all  must  have  felt  that  this  day  was  their  day,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  to  inaugurate  the  solemn  triumph  of  those  fundamental 
principles  on  which  their  religious  life  depended.  No  wonder 
then  that  the  children  of  S.  Bernard,  of  S.  Augustine,  and  of 
S.  Norbert,  that  the  black  Benedictine  and  the  gay  Trinitarian, 
and  even,  perhaps,  some  lonely  hermit  attracted  from  his  solitude 
by  the  din  of  the  city — no  wonder  that  all  men  who  had  aban- 
doned earth  for  heaven  should  be  astir  this  day,  and  that 
hundreds  should  be  pressing  in  the  same  direction,  following 
S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  into  the  great  hall  of  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
8.  Martin's  and  8.  Germain's,  8.  Victor's  and  Clairvaux,  have 
emptied  themselves  into  the  busy  streets  of  the  city,  and  all 
seem  animated  by  one  dominant  idea. 

Nor  were  the  great  Orders  alone  in  their  interest  in  the  coming 

*  For  a  picturesque  sketch  of  Paris  life,  see  Victor  Hugo's  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  Tom.  I.,  La 
Qrand  Salle,  p.  1 — 30. 

"  II  faudra  faire  iin  feu  de  joie  ce  soir  dans  le  champ-Gaillard,  poursuivit  I'autre,  avec  les 
livres  de  maitre  Andry. 

—  Et  les  pupitres  des  scribes !  dit  son  volsin, 

—  Et  les  verges  des  bedaux ! 

—  Et  les  crachoirs  des  doyens ! 

—  Et  les  buffets  des  procureurs ! 

—  Et  les  huches  des  electeurs  ! 

—  Et  les  escabeaux  du  recteur ! 

A  bas !  reprit  le  p^tit  Jehan  en  faux-bourdon ;  k  bas  maitre  Andry,  les  bedaux  et  les  scribes ; 
les  th6ologieus,  les  medecins  et  les  d6oretistes;  les  procureurs, les  61ecteurs  et  le  recteur!" 
(Ibidem,  p.  23.) 

t  The  Life  of  S.  Bonaventure  has  yet  to  be  written.  He  had  no  biographer  after  his  death. 
Bartholomew  of  Pisa,  who  wrote  on  S.  Francis,  hardly  dedicates  two  pages  to  him ;  Gerson, 
who  was  so  charmed  with  his  writings,  does  not  touch  upon  hia  life;  the  Abb6  Berthaumier 
brought  out,  in  the  BiWliotheque  Franciscaine,  a  Histoire  de  Saint  Bonaventure,  in  1858 ;  but,  like 
many  ordinary  French  lives  of  saints,  it  contains  a  store  of  pious  platitudes,  but  very  few  facts. 
One  "interesting  point  he  mentions  respecting  the  Saint's  constant  practice  of  tending  the 
lepers  (see  Chap.  III.,  p.  55—56):  "Deux  mille  maisons  avaient  ^t6  Clevees  en  France,"  says 
this  writer,  "seulement  pour  les  lepreux,  et  les  personnes  qui  aimaient  &.  les  visiter  et  fi  les 
servir  teuaient  souvent  le  rang  le  plus  distingue  dans  la  society.  On  compte  parmi  elle  notre 
glorieux  saint  Louis,  Henri  III.,  roi  d'Angleterre,  saiute  Ehzabeth  de  Hougrie,  et  uue  fotile 
d'autre  personnages  illustres."  (p.  43 — 44.)  And  this  fact  he  takes  from  Emile  Chavin  de 
illa\ena.  Histoire.  de  S.  Fra-iifois ;  see  how  the  Saint  is  treated  by  the  Bollaudists,  Vol.  XXX.,  p. 
776—822.     Die  14  Jiilii. 
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pageant.  Doubtless  there  was  many  a  gallant  knight  and  many 
a  goodly  citizen,  many  a  thriving  merchant  and  many  a  grasping 
Jew,  many  an  honest  artizan  and  bright  minstrel  and  noisy 
jongleur,  who  would  willingly  throw  himself  into  the  motley 
stream  which  flowed  steadily  towards  the  Palace,  feeling  that 
his  trouble  would  surely  be  well  repaid  before  the  day  was  done. 
As  to  the  students  themselves,  crowds  of  them  from  the  four 
great  nations  had  hung  charmed  on  the  lips  of  Thomas  of  Aquino, 
when  in  times  past  he  had  poured  forth  his  wealth  of  learning 
in  the  Convent  of  S.  James's.*  His  novelty  of  proof,  his  calm 
eloquence,  his  divine  fire,  his  inimitable  simplicity,  had  filled 
the  schools  as  they  had  never  been  filled  before,  and  the  students 
had  not  forgotten  it : — and,  now,  what  would  not  be  their  joy, 
their  curiosity  and  unfeigned  delight,  knowing  that  they  were 
about  to  witness  the  great  master  make  his  solemn  Act — to  see 
him  perform  a  tour  de  force  in  whic^  he  would  be  almost  obliged 
to  display,  what  he  ever  tried  so  modestly  to  conceal,  the  wide 
circumference  of  his  knowledge,  the  matchless  grace  of  his  dia- 
lectical skill,  and  the  full  swing  of  his  gigantic  intelligence !  t 
Doubtless,  on  this  day,  Sainte-Genevieve,  Saint-Germain-l'Aux- 
errois,  Saint  -  Nicolas  -  du  -  Louvre,  Saint  -  Julien-le  -  Pauvre,  and 
many  other  colleges  besides,  sent  forth,  each,  its  contingent  of 
joyous  students  to  take  their  places,  if  places  they  could  contrive 
to  find,  in  the  large  public  room  where  the  Faculties  were 
assembling. 

At  length,  the  great  hall  is  full.  On  a  raised  position,  in  sight 
of  the  whole  multitude,  sit  in  their  chairs  the  solemn  and  august 
authorities  of  the  University — the  highest  exponents  of  learning 
in  the  then  civilized  world — decked  out  with  the  various  robes 
representative  of  their  office,  and  the  different  insignia  of  their 
several  degrees.  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  Divinity,  Jurists  and 
Canonists,  Rectors  and  Provosts,  Bachelors  and  Licentiates,  heads 
of  religious  houses  and  Generals  of  Religious  Orders,  the  secular 
element  and  the  regular,  the  hood  and  the  gown,  all  are  repre- 
sented here.  There,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  them,  yet  full 
in  the  public  gaze,  is  the  chair,  that  centre  of  attraction,  in  which 

*  See  Touron,  lAv.  II.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  98;  Gibelli,  Vita,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  50—51;  Vita,  p.  16;  Fri- 
gerio,  jGi6.  /.,  Cap.  V.,n.2,p.  27 — 28.  Bareille  says  of  hiin  when  Bachelor: — "L'encelnte  du 
college  Saint-Jacques  ne  put  bientot  plus  suffii-e  h  la  multitude  toujoiirs  croissante  d'auditeuis 
qui  se  piessaient  autour  du  jeune  baclielier  dominicain ;  I'inftfriorite  de  ce  titre  avait  compl^te- 
ment  disparu  sous  la  superiority  de  I'enseiguemeut.  Le  genie  a-t-il  done  besoiu  d'uu  lialjit  on 
d'unnom?  Qu'oa  hii  laisse  nn  champ  libra,  et  soudaiu  it  exerce  son  asceudaut  et  sa  souver- 
ainet6  !  "     (Histoire  de  Saint  Tliomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XV.,  p.  153.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  way  in  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  taleiits  of  the  Angelical  became 
known,  Frigerio  says: —  ^ 

"Per  questa  via  cominci5  ad  iscoprirsi  il  divin  lume  dell'  intelletto  di  Tomaso,  per  qualche 
tempo  sotto  I'ombre  di  sileutio  e  dell  huniilt;\  ecclissato:  ma  quauto  egli  era  iunalzato  con  gli 
encomij,  piti  s'abbassava,  gratie  reudeudo  al  suo  Siguore,  come  viva  fonte  d'ogui  sua  lode; 
onde  in  questo  prnposito  dir  soleva,  che  s'egli  era  instromeiito  della  divina  gratia,  deUa  celeste 
sua  gloria  auch'esser  dovea."     (Vita  di  S.  tomaso,  lAb.  I.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8, p.  26.) 
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the  Licentiate  is  to  defend  his  thesis  before  the  assembled  fathers. 
On  taking  his  place,  he  perceives  that  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  behind  and  partly  around  him,  whilst  below  him 
moves  a  sea  of  eager  faces  and  curious  eyes — the  bright,  quick- 
witted audience,  ever  ready  generously  to  applaud  a  brilliant 
pass,  but  still  more  ready  it  must  be  owned  to  catch  the  Licen- 
tiate tripping,  and  with  noisy  laughter  and  sharp  and  caustic 
words,  to  afford  merriment  to  the  whole  company  at  his  expense.* 

To  defend  a  wide  field  of  theological  anjd  philosophical  truth, 
before  such  an  assembly,  and  against  the  longest  and  keenest 
heads,  and  the  most  skillful  and  practised  dialecticians — against 
the  elite  of  every  faculty — required  a  stout  heart,  a  clear  intellect, 
and  an  imperturbable  coolness  and  self-possession. 

But  the  Angelic-al  had  no  cause  for  apprehension.  Whatever 
his  own  humility  may  have  thought,  there  was  no  man  in  Paris, 
Naples,  Bologna,  or  Cologne  who  could  have  stood  against  him 
for  one  moment.  The  mastery  of  his  genius  alone  would  have 
protected  him  against  the  efforts  of  the  keenest  of  antagonists. 
Besides,  it  was  not  simply  with  the  power  of  a  gifted  man,  but 
through  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  Himself,  that  he  was  about 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Some  authors  relate  that  before  the  Seraphic  Franciscan  and 
the  Angelical  Dominican  began  their  defensions,  a  holy  rivalry  of 
modest  courtesy  took  place  between  them.  Thomas  could  not  be 
brought  to  take  precedence  of  Bonaventure  ;  whilst  Bonaventure 
of  the  Ordo  Parmilorum — belonging  to  that  society  which  called 
itself  "the  least  of  all" — shrank  from  the  thought  of  being  fore- 
most in  accepting  an  honour  which  ought  by  right  to^  be  first  con- 
ferred on  a  child  of  the  chivalrous  S.  Dominic.j  "What  they  were 
unable  to  arrange  between  themselves,  was  settled  for  them  by 
their  friends.  Since  S.  Bonaventure  was  older  than  the  Angelica,l, 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  be  the  first  to  occupy  the  post 
of  honour. 

We  can  see  him  in  imagination,  as,  with  modest  self-posses- 
sion, he  advances  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  chair,  feeling  that 
the  attention  of  that  great  assembly  is  concentrated  upon  him. 

*  Dr.  Hampden  would  probably  have  taken  a  darker  view  ot  tlie  probable  conduct  of  stu- 
dents during  the  excitement  of  a  Public  Act.  "  The  same  spirit  of  irregularity  and  violence," 
he  says,  "  of  which  Augustine  complains  as  disgracing  the  schools  of  his  day,  at  Carthage, 
Milan,  and  Rome,  seems  to  have  descended  to  those  of  tlie  subsequent  ages."  (Bampton  Lec- 
tures, Lect.  I.,  p.  39.     Third  EdUion.) 

t  "Die  Disputation  fand  am  anberaumten  Tage  (23.  Octob.  1257)  in  einem  Saale  des  bischiifli- 
ehen  Palastes  statt.  Im  edlen  VVettstreit  fromnier  Herzensdemuth  woUte  keiner  der  beiden 
Candidaten  des  academischen  Loorbeers  als  der  Erste  zum  Redekampf  sich  stellen  ;  endlich  gab 
sich  Bouaventura  dareiu,  als  der  AeUere  deu  Vorrang  anzunehmen,  Thomas  trat  aiif,  als  sein 
Freuud  geendet  hatte.  Er  erkliirtc  die  erliabene  Stelle  des  Psahnes,  indem  er  sie  auf  die  g<">tt- 
liche  Heilsoconomie  auwcndclc  iinil  spraeli  von  der  Erleuolituug  der  meuschlicheu  Herzeu 
durch  die  himmlische  Guaile  uiul  W' aluheit.  Nachdem  er  geendet,  ^vurde  er  feierlich  als  Doctor 
der  Universitat  proclaiiiirt,  uiul  mit  Iu.signien  dieses  Ranges  angethau."  (Werner,  Der  heilige 
Tlwmas  von  Aquino,  Vol.  I.,  Cap.  III.,  2>.  212 — 213.) 
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He,  too,  has  had  his  antecedents.  Favourite  child  of  the  great 
Alexander  of  Hales  and  of  Rochelle,  he  must  already  have  earned 
a  reputation  for  fiery  eloquence,  for  scholastic  lore,  and  for  Platonic 
elevation  of  intelligence.  Representing  the  sweet,  soaring,  pas- 
sionate mysticism  of  the  seraphic  S.  Francis,  he  knew  how  to  con- 
trol love's  darting  flames,  and  to  bring  theologic  science  to  bear 
upon  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  heart.*  His  intensely  affec- 
tionate nature,  his  warm  Italian  fantasy,  and  his  yearning  love  of 
the  wounds  of  the  Crucified ;  his  tenderness  and  compassion  to  the 
suffering  and  the  poor,  and  the  poetical  bent  of  his  mystic  mind, 
which  made  him  love  and  defend  Plato  as  a  father,  all  this  there 
is  little  doubt,  had,  before  this  day,  stamped  his  true  image  on 
the  plastic  and  appreciative  mind  of  the  Paris  University. 

Look  at  him  as  he  sits  there  in  the  sight  of  all.  If  it  resembled 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Galesinius,  the  very  appearance  of 
that  man — the  dear  familiar  friend  of  the  Angelicalf — nmst  have 
caused  for  the  moment  a  quickened  beating  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  beheld  him  for  the  first  time.  He  is  above  the  middle 
height,  and  of  noble  personal  bearing ;  and,  unlike  most  men  of 
ascetic  habits,  his  frame  gives  indications  of  strong  health  and  a 
robust  constitution.  His  garb  is  the  brown  picturesque  costume 
of  S.  Francis,  the  tunic  of  coarse  serge,  the  sharp-pointed  hood, 
the  white  twisted  cord,  the  wooden  sandals.  He  is  shaven,  save 
a  circle  of  hair  over  the  ears,  running  around  the  head.  His  face 
is  grave,  yet  so  tender  an  expression  beams  forth  from  it,  that 
men  when  they  once  come  under  its  influence  are  seized  with  a 
feeling  of  indescribable  sympathy.  There  is  one  special  mark 
upon  him  which  seals  a  supernatural  impress  on  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  man — ^his  cheeks  are  furrowed  with  the  courses  made 
by  frequent  tears,  springing  from  his  burning  love  of  the  wounds 
of  his  Saviour.  To  live  in  those  wounds,  to  make  them  his  one 
meditation,  was  the  joy  of  his  life  ;  and  the  flames  of  a  burning 
compassion,  and  the  fires  of  a  consuming  charity,  raging  within 
his  soul,  caused  those  waters  to  well  up  from  his  heart  which 

*  "  II  y  avait  iiue  singalifere  affiuite  entre  le  s^rapliique  franciscaiu  et  le  chef  de  rAcademie. 
Parmi  tous  les  pliiloBophes  de  I'autiquite,  il  u'eii  citait  aucuu  avec  plus  de  predilection.  II  le 
d6feudait  avec  une  sorte  de  piete  filiale  coutre  ses  adversaiies.  (W.  BonaT.  iu  Mcujist.  Sentent., 
lAb.  IL,  Dist.  I.,  P.  1,  Art.  I.,  (jucest.  1. ;  Serm.,  I.,  VII.,  iu  Mexaemer; — '  Aiistotoles  iucidit  in  iiiul- 
tos  erioies  .  .  .  exsecratus  eat  ideas  Platouis  et  perperam.')  Mais,  surtout,  le  mysticisiiic 
pav  des  liens  uombieux  se  rattachait  k  I'idealisme  .  .  ."  In  Bonaventure,  "ime  grande 
puissance  6tait  donn^e  au  coeur  sur  I'esprit,  et  rimagiuation  avait  les  clefs  du  cceur:  de  la  uii 
besoin  v6el,  une  habitude  coustaute  des  expressions  all(5goriques  et  des  allusions  legendaiies." 
(Ozanam,  (Euvres  Completes.  Tom.  Sixieme,  Par  tie  III.,  CJiap.  Ill,  p.  289—290,  Ed.  2.)  See  the  sort 
of  titles  he  gave  to  bis  writings  -.—Itinerarium  Mentin  ad  Deum— Formula  Aurea  de  Gradibus  Virtu- 
tum — De  Septem  Itineribus  JEternitatis. 

t  Galesinius  compares  their  friendship  to  that  of  S.  Gregory  and  S.  Basil  when  at  Athens  :— 
"IllianiboParisiis  caritatis  vinculo,  vitse  moribus,  doctrine  pietatisq\ie  studiis  itideui  coiijunc- 
tissimi,  ut  Athenis  olini  fuerunt  illi  duo,  Basilius  et  Naziauzenus,  iiimrum  ali(iuiun,  si  cuiicta 
recte  perpenduntur,  Iniagiuem  tunc  veferre  videbautur.  .  .  .  Terlio  post  aiiud,  (juaiu  I'ari- 
sios  venit,  idoueus  ac  diguus  Bonaventura  habitus  est,  qui  Theologiib  illic  iuterpretaud;b  miiuus 
publicum  susciperet  ac  Bustineret."  (BoU.,  Vol.  XXX.,  in  Vita,  AucU,  Pttro  Galeainw,  Cap.  III., 
n.  41,  XK  809. ) 
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were  constantly  gushing  to  Ms  eyes  and  flowing  in  streams  down 
his  corrugated  cheeks.  Men  did  not  see  the  furnace  that  was 
kindled  within  him,  they  only  saw  what  others  had  perceived. 
in  the  days  of  Abelard,  on  the  face  of  Bernard — signs  of  compas- 
sion and  the  marks  of  tears.* 

It  was  men  of  high  character  like  him — ^men  of  large,  loving, 
tender  hearts ;  men  of  mighty,  soaring  aspirations,  who  knew  no 
selfishness,  no  littleness ;  men  lifted  above  the  world — who  were 
made  to  raise  up  earth  and  make  it  pure.  Though  perhaps  the 
students  in  that  hall — the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman,  the 
German,  the  Norriian  and  the  Picard,  the  Burgundian  and  the 
Lombard,  the  Roman  and  the  Sicilian,  the  Brabantine  and  the 
Fleming — did  not  realize  that  they  were  looking  on  a  saint,  still, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  there  was  neither  boy  nor  man  there 
present  who  was  not  impressed  by  Bonaventure,  whose  heart  did 
not  respond  to  his  countenance  or  eye,  and  whose  nerves  were 
not  touched  by  the  accents  of  his  voice.  It  is  but  the  natural 
effects  of  love,  and  sacrifice,  and  high  humility,  to  win  and  capti- 
vate the  open  heart  of  man. 

"What  subject  the  Saint  selected  as  his  thesis,  history  does  not 
tell  us;  how  he  acquitted  himself,  biographers  do  not  relate. 
But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  his  lofty  mind — which  loved  t9 
soar  with  Anselm,  and  with  Bernard,  and  with  Denis — defended, 
with  true  Platonic  subtlety  and  elevation,  the  thesis  he  advanced. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  when  the  occasion  offered,  he  held  his 
audience  riveted  by  what  Trithemius  designates  as  his  ''''jimn- 
tnantia  «eria"t — his  "  flaming  words" — whilst  he  was  borne 
along  in  the  lucid  course  of  his  high  argument. 

After  this  beautiful  mediaeval  figure,  this  seraphic  friar,  who 
eventually  became  a  Prince,  and  then  a  Doctor  of  the  Church,  had 
been  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  his  new  degree,  he  was  at  once 
conducted  to  his  place  amongst  the  Masters  of  Divinity,  thence 
to  watch,  with  loving  admiration,  his  dear  familiar  friend  go 
through  a  trial  similar  to  his  own. 

*  "  Fuit  igitur  Bonaventura  corporis  habitu  procero,  beneque  constituto,  usque  adeo  ut 
numquara,  aut  certe  raro  ex  adversa  iiifirmaque  valetudiue  laboraverit  .  .  .  Vultu  auteni 
gravi,  et  aspectu  angelico,  ut  homines  raperet  in  admirationem  sui :  facie  lacryniis  aliquando 
irrigna,  cum  soleret  (quemadmodum  de  se  ipse  testatnr)  divini  aiuoris  ardore  liagraus,  jucundi- 
tatisque  dulcediue  perfnsus,  in  Cliristi  vulnevibus  flxus  meditatione  iuhierere  ;  ea  denique  cor- 
poris torma,  vel  potius  dignitate,  eaque  auimi  indole  sunima,  ut  nemo  ilium  nou  vereretur, 
nemo  item,  qui  se  ab  eo  raoneri  non  pateretur,  vel  libentissime.  .  .  .  Haec  vero  libuit  uni- 
verse prsefari ;  ut  aditum  tandem  milii  faciani  ad  earum  prfestantissimarum  rerum  narratio- 
nem,  in  quibus,  cum  pietatis  religionis,  sauctitatis,  sapientios,  eruditionis,  doctrinpe,  ac  virtutis 
priBCellentis  splendor  eluceat  maximus,  etc."  (Boll.,  Vol.  XXX.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Petro  Galesinio 
ProtoHotario  Apostolico,  ad  Sextum  V.  Pontificem  Maximum,  ex  editione  Henrici  Sedulii,  Cap.  I., 
n.23,  p.  805.) 

t  "  Tertiam  conditionem  prsecipuo  doctori  Ecclesios  idem  [Bonifacius  Octavus]  ascribit,  ut 
facuTidiis  sit.  Certe  quidem  eloquenti»  laudem  sancto  Bonaventnrse  tribuit  Trithemius  pras- 
iclaris  bis  vocibus:  'Fuit  enim  is  clarus  eloquio,  subtilis,  disertus,  ilaramantia  verba  proferens' 
...  Is  certe  totam  peue  sacram  Scripturani  ao  Tlieologiam  dilucide  explicando  docuit, 
docendo  quadam  spirituali  suavitate  delectat;  et  quod  perfecti  oratoris  est,  delectando  movet 
atque  accendit ;  ut  satis  dictum  est."  (Boll.,  Tom.  XXX.,  in  Vita,  AvaiU,  Petro  Galesinio,  Cap. 
VI.,  n.  73—74,  p.  816.) 
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See  him  then,  our  great  Angelical,  as  with  calm  and  princely- 
bearing  he  advances — a  mighty-looking  man,  built  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  who  stand  around  him — and  takes  the  seat  just 
vacated  by  Bonaventure.  His  portrait  as  a  boy  has  been  sketched 
already.*  Now,  he  has  grown  into  the  maturity  of  a  man,  and 
his  grand  physique  has  expanded  into  its  perfect  symmetry  and 
manly  strength,  manifesting,  even  in  his  frame,  as  Tocco  says, 
that  exquisite  combination  of  force  with  true  proportion,  which 
gave  so  majestic  a  balance  to  his  mind.f  His  countenance  is  pale 
with  suffering,"]:  and  his  head  is  bald  from  intense  and  sustained 
mental  application.  Still,  the  placid  serenity  of  his  broad  lofty 
brow,§  the  deep  gray  light  in  his  meditative  ey  es,  his  firm  well- 
chiselled  lips,  and  fully  defined  jaw,  the  whole  pose  of  that  large 
splendid  head — combining  the  manliness  of  the  Roman  with  the 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  the  Greek — impress  the  imagination 
with  an  indescribable  sense  of  giant  energy  of  intellect,  of  royal 
gentleness  of  heart,  and  untold  tenacity  of  purpose.  That  sweet 
face  reflects  so  exquisite  a  purity,  that  noble  bust  is  cast  in  so 
imperial  a  mould,  that  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  would  be  struck 
and  arrested  by  it  in  a  moment ; — the  one  would  yearn  to  throw 
so  classical  a  type  into  imperishable  marble,  and  the  other  to 
transfer  so  much  grandeur  of  contour,  and  such  delicacy  of 
expression,  so  harmonious  a  fusion  of  spotlessness  with  majesty, 
of  southern  loveliness  with  intellectual  strength,  to  the  enduring 
canvass.  II  • 

Perhaps,  too,  the  simple  Dominican  habit  adds  a  charm  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  picture.  It  seems,  when  worn  by  saiirts,  to  blot 
out  all  idea  of  mere  sensual  admiration  ;  it  carries  the  mind  into 
a  higher  range  of  thought,  and  into  a  more  elevated  sphere,  in 
which  a  beauty  of  a  nobler  sort  finds  its  natural  habitation — a 

*  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  II.,  p. 

t  "  De  naturali  etiam  dicti  Doetoris  disijositione  corporis,  sicut  et  mentis,  dicitur,  quod  fuit 
magiius  in  corpore  et  rectie  statiuw,  qiite  lectitudiui  auirui  lespondet:  coloris  tiiticei,  ad  teui- 
peiatfe  ejus  coinplexionis  iudicium:  niaguum  liabeus  caput,  sicut  viitutum  auimalium  pe.rfec- 
tiones,  qu86  ratioiii  deserviuut,  oigaua  perfecta  requiiunt :  aliquautuUiiu  calvus.  Fuit  teuei- 
riniai  complexiouis  in  caiiie,  sicut  aptitudo  ejus  iutelligeutiae  iudicabat  in  luente.  Fuit  virilis 
robore,  cum  se  ad  aliquos  actus  viitutis  corpore  exercebat:  qui  etiam  virtute  auimi  uiliil 
tjmuit,  nihil  objectum  pia  humilitate  despexit."  (Tocco,  Boll,  in  Vita,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  39,  p.  670.) 
Fr.  Nicolaus  de  Piperuo  testified  ou  oatli  tiius: — "  Interrogatus  cujus  staturse  esset  dictiis  Fr. 
Thomas,  dixit,  quod  fuit  magn;e  staturas,  et  calvus,  et  quod  fuit  etiam  grossus  et  briinus.  luter- 
rogatus  cujus  a;tatis  erat,  dixit,  quod  seciiuduui  suam  existiuiatiouem,  videbatur  sibi,  quod 
fuerit  qiiinquagenarius  vel  sexageuarius."  (See  Boll.,  Processus  Inquisitionis,  Cap.  III.,  n.  W,  p. 
690 ;  see  also  Cap.  V.,  n.  42,  p.  697. ) 

%  He  used  to  sufler  acutely  from  indigestion,  brought  on  by  fasting  and  study — like 
S.  Gregory  the  Great — but,  uulike  S.  Gregory,  he  never  swooned  away  for  want  of  food. 

§  He  might  have  been  called  "  Plato,"  which  means  the  "  Broad-browed," — but,  unlike  Plato, 
the  Angelical  was  neither  intensely  melancholy  nor  wrinkled.  "  As  sad  as  Plato  "  was  a  proverb 
or  a  phrase  among  comedians. 

II  "  Questa  sua  cordial  caritffc  se  gli  leggeva  nella  froute  sempre  lieta  e  serena,  e  siugolar- 
mente  da  chi  seco  conversava;  meutreche  questi  in  solameute  rimirarlo  confessava  sentirsi 
sgombrar  subito  dal  cuore  ogui  tristezza  e  di  gaudio  spirituale  riempirsi.  Come  fra  gli  altri 
Eufranone  della  Porta  di  Salerno,  dell'  Ordju  de'  Predicatori,  huomo  perdottrinae  pietii  illustre 
attesto  di  nou  haver  mai  parlato  con  Tomaso,  che  non  sentisse  neU'animauna  siugolarissiina 
consolatioue,  la  quale  nou  gli  occorrova  per  veruua  altra  cosa  del  moudo.  E  ci6  seguir  non 
potea  seiiza  speciale  assisteiiza  dello  Spirito  sauto  habitaute  nel  cuore  di  Tomaso."  (Frigerio, 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  1.,  n.  14,  p.  71—72.) 
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loveliness  which  excludes  all  touch  of  carnal  taint,  and  which, 
chastened  by  a  flame  of  hallowed  fire,  seems  to  transform  the 
coarseness  of  human  clay  into  a  vision  of  supernatural  graceful- 
ness and  of  illuminated  purity.* 

Such,  anyhow,  must  have  been  the  impression  produced  by 
the  "Angel  of  the  Schools."  And  who  at  this  hour  would  make 
so  bold  as  to  deny  that,  as  he  sat  there  in  the  midst,  his  majestic 
beauty  fell  upon  the  eyes  and  melted  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  Tocco  says,  could  not  look  on  him  without  loving  him  ? 
Who  does  not  perceive  that  all  must  have  been  drawn  towards 
him  ?  f  Men  knew  enough  of  him  to  be  aware  that  he  was 
supernatural ly  helped.  The  history  of  his  youth  was  no  secret 
at  Paris.  He  had  been  known  to  cure,  in  an  instant,  a  woman 
who  had  but  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  students 
themselves,  ten  years  ago,  had  decided  that  he  was  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost.  His  torrents  of  tears,  his  frequent  ecstacies, 
which  increased  as  he  grew  older,  his  raptures,  his  liftings  in  the 
air,  were  talked  of,  and  awfully  remembered.  Thus  he  appeared 
to  them,  as  he  sat  there,  not  so  much  a  citizen  of  earth  as  a  friend 
and  confidant  of  the  Everlasting  King,  a  high  interpreter  be- 
twixt earth  and  heaven,  an  angelic  man  who  kept  Divine 
secrets,  and  was  assisted  by  that  mysterious  power  which  issues 
from  the  upper  world.  %  Men  were  not  startled  in  those  days 
as  they  are  in  these,  by  the  unusual  deeds  and  privileges  of 
chosen  men.  They  took  God's  work  for  granted.  They  believed 
what  they  saw  :  they  did  not  pry,  and  test,  and  examine,  and 
lose  their  souls.  They  got  nearer  the  truth  than  we  do.  Their 
minds  were  not  corroded  by  false  science.     Anyhow,  the  natural 

*  "  Et  qliia  conTeuiens  satis  erat.  lit  qui  tot  beiieficia  a  Divina  largitatf  abiindantius  aliis 
suscepisset,  se  omnibus  caritate  ditiuudeiet ;  fait  etiaiu  prasdiotus  Doctor  caiitate  et  pietato 
diffusus,  ut  alios  a  se  ipso  pvseveniret  iu  gratiis,  quibns  datua  erat  divinitus  ut  spleudesceret  in 
doctriuis.  Erat  miro  modo  beuigniis  lu  auimo,  qui  totus  suavis  erat  iu  verbo  et  liberalis  in 
facto:  lit  ostenderet  omnibus  quis  Spiritus  babitaret  iu  ejus  meute,  cujus  tanta  suavitas  pro- 
cedebat  ex  ore:  tit  umisquisque,  qui  totius  couversationis  ejus  vidisset  etfigieni,  mentis  ejus 
potuisset  legere  sanctitatem."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  37,  p.  669.) 

t  "  Ex  qua  benignitate  caritatis  mirandus  afl'ectus  ex  solo  ejus  corporali  aspectu  videbatur 
oriri,  ut  nemo  ipsum  aliqnamdiu  alloquendo  et  conversaudo  potuisset  aspicere,  a  quo  non  con- 
tingeret  gratiaiu  specialis  cousolationis  baurire:  unde  Prater  Eufrauou  de  Salerno,  in  toto 
Ordine  Fratrum  Priedicatorum  Celebris  opinione  et  fama.  consneverat  pluries  dicere,  quod 
quoties  priBdictum  Doctorem  cum  aftectu  devotiouis  asi>iceret,  toties  ex  ejus  aspectu  et 
locutione  gratiam  Ifetitioe.  spirituals  hauriret,  quod  sine  Spiritus  sancti  prresentia  esse  non 
poterat,  de  quo  tanta  gratia  procedebat."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  37,  p.  669.)  Of  course, 
even  boliness  does  not  always  manifest  itself  in  an  engaging  manner.  Tliere  were  parties  wbo 
opposed  S.  Martin's  election  to  Tours,  alleging,  as  Rulpicius  tells  us,  "  that  be  was  a  contempti- 
ble person,  unwortliy  of  the  Episcoijate,  despicable  in  countenance,  mean  in  dress,  uncoutb  in 
liis  hair."     (Newman's  Church  oftlie  Fathers,  Chap.  XII.,  p.  328.— Fourth  Edition.) 

'  t  Gibelli  pictures  bim  thus :— "  Esso  fu  alto  e  ben  compcsto  della  persona,  bello  di  Tolto,  ma 
di  una  belleza  cbe  tenea  del  maestoso  e  del  celeste ;  ebbe  grande  il  capo,  ampia  la  fronte,  uu 
po' calvo  dinanzi ;  il  suo  portamento  fu  grave  e  venerando;  trasse  nel  pingue;  alle  sublimi 
speculazioni.  agli  spessi  rapimenti  alia  vita  tutta  tutta  spirituale  la  vigoria  del  corpo  non  bastf) ; 
strematosi  a  poco  a  poco  delle  vitali  poteuze  tocc6  appena  11  quarantottesimo  anno  lasciando 
iu  dubbio  i!  mondo  se  e'  fosse  stato  il  pin  dotto  de'  Santi  o  il  piii  Santo  de'  dotti."  (Vila  di 
S.  Tommaso  d'Aqvino,  Capo  XXXII.,  p.  121.) 

Werner  speaks  thus:— "  Der  Eindruck  der  ausseren  Erscheinung  des  Verblicbenen  wird 
von  den  zeitgeniissiscben  Scbriftstellern  a.ls  ein  sehr  edler  nnd  gevvinnender  gescbildert. 
Thomas  war  von  boher  Statur.  sebr  wobl  gebildet.  sein  Kopf  von  vollendeter  Scbiinlieit,  sein 
Angesicbt  hatte  siiditaliscbe  Fiirbung  (coloris  triticei),  seine  Ziige  driickten  Sanftmutb  nnd 
Wiirde  aus.  die  erbabejui  Stirne  war  friihzeitig  vom  Haupthaar  entblosst  worden."  (Werner's 
Der  Ueiliye  Tlio mas  von  Aquino,  Seclisles  Vapitel,p.  850—851.) 
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thought,  the  spontaneous  feeling,  of  that  vast  concourse,  when 
looking  on  the  great  Angelical  as  he  began  to  unfold  his  thesis 
was,  that  he  lived  more  amongst  the  secrets  of  the  Unseen  World 
than  in  the  midst  of  men  ;  and  that  he  wielded,  like  a  giant, 
the  strength  he  gained  from  God,  for  the  sake  of  perishing 
humanity.  Love,  awe,  admiration,  enthusiasm — these  were 
awakened  in  the  breasts  of  those  in  that  assembly  who  had 
hearts  to  feel,  and  brains  to  reason  withal.* 

And  especially  would  it  have  been  so  on  this  occasion.  The 
audience  was  ignorant  of  the  supernatural  instruction  which  the 
Angelical  had  received.  Men  did  not  know,  as  he  sat  there 
"  with  the  striking  elegance  of  ease,"  that  in  the  dark  night, 
amidst  the  shadows  of  the  church,  he  had  wept  his  heart  out 
prostrate  before  the  altar.  They  were  not  aware  of  the  fact,  but 
for  all  that,  they  were  impressed  by  its  effects.  The  super- 
natural power  which  was  in  him  spoke  to  them.  And  when  he 
began  and  gave  out  his  thesis,  with  his  deep  commanding  voice  : 
"  Thou  waterest  the  hills  from  Thy  upper  rooms :  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  "^hy  work,"  a  tremor  must  have  passed 
across  every  heart  in  the  great  concourse,  and  men  must  have 
looked  at  each  other  with  awe,  admiration,  and  an  unconscious 
feeling  of  surprise. 

The  text  was  worthy  of  so  great  a  master  of  theology,  and  he 
used  it  to  advantage.  He  took  a  broad  and  lofty  view,  befitting 
the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  and  the  learning  of  the  Doctors. 
His  whole  i^lan  lay  clear  before  him.  His  central  idea  was  Christ 
as  the  Redeemer  and  the  Restorer  of  mankind.  The  "  eternal 
hills"  represent  the  everlasting  Church  of  God ;  the  "  upper 
rooms"  are  the  mansions  of  the  blessed — the  heavenly  Jerusalem  ; 
and  the  "  waters"  which  are  poured  out  from  thence — the  waters 
of  the  Paradise  of  God — are  the  supernatural  graces  and  unctions 
which  proceed  from  His  life-giving  Spirit.f  Aud  as  the  mists 
and  waters  which  fall  upon  high  mountains,  unite,  and  break, 
and  tumble  through  a  thousand  rents  and  fissures,  working  their 

*  Bareille  thus  draws  his  picture  of  tlie  Angelical: — "  Le  Docteiir  ang(51ique  6tait  d'uue 
taiUe  haute,  droite  et  majestueuae ;  son  corps  seniblait  repoudre  k  la  hautenr,  k  la  rectitude,  ^ 
la  noblesse  de  son  esprit.  II  avait  nne  tete  grande  et  belle,  admirablemeut  disposf-e  pour 
toutes  les  fonctions  intellectuelles.  Son  front  i'tait  chauve  avant  le  temps,  coiume  la  plupart 
des  fronts  oil  le  genie  a  pass^.  Thomas  fut  d'uue  organisation  tendre  et  flexible,  qui  se  ployait 
aisement  au  plus  leger  raouvement  de  la  pensee:  cette  delieatesse,  tontefois,  n'excluait  pas  la 
force  et  I'energle.  Le  long  exercice  de  toutes  les  vertus  avait  commuiwque  aux  organes 
meraes  un  caractfere  de  ra&le  fermettJ,  dont,  k  premiere  vue,  ils  n'eussent  point  paru  snscepti- 
bles.  De  merae  que  cette  grande  toie  ue  reculait  jamais  devant  un  acte  d'huniilite,  de  meme 
son  corps  etait  deveuu  comme  impassible  en  presence  des  plus  terribles  epreuvcs."  (Histolre 
de  Saint  Tlwrnas  d'Aqnin.  Chap.  XXVII.,  p.  372 — 373;  see  also  Tonron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin, 
Liv.  III.,  ChaiJ.  XIV.,  p.  258.) 

t  "Thomas  revenu  S,  lui-meme,  se  trouva  fort  console:  et  df^s  le  leudemain  il  fit  son 
Principe,  on  Acte  public,  dans  la  Salle  de  I'Eveclie  de  Paris,  avec  ladmiratiiiu  de  tontes  les 
Facult6s.  II  ne  mauqua  pas  de  niettre  fi  profit  les  paroles  dii  Pro]ilir-te,  jioiir  expliquer  de 
quelle  uianiere  .Jesus-Christ,  le  chef  adorable  des  homines  et  des  Augcs,  arrosc  les  moiitagnes 
celestes  du  torrent  de  ses  graces,  et  rassasie  I'Eglise  militaute  du  fruit  de  ses  travanx,  iiiir  les 
Sacramens  (|uil  a  (^tablis  pour  nous  comuiuniqner  les  meritea  de  sa  Passion."  (Touron  Liv.  II., 
Chap.  XIII.,  p.  IM— 151.) 
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way  down,  and  forcing  their  way  on,  till  they  reach  the  spread- 
ing plain,  clothing  it  with  verdure,  and  fruitful ness,  and  colour  ; 
making  it  vocal  with  sheep  and  with  cattle  ;  filling  it  with 
fragrance  and  with  flowers,  with  song  of  birds  and  with  sunny 
life — so  the  streams  of  the  Grace  of  God,  descending  on  the 
Church,  flow  through  the  channels  of  the  Seven  great  Sacraments 
of  the  New  Dispensation,  and  carry  into  the  parched  clay  of  the 
souls  of  men  elements  of  life  and  strength,  of  supernatural 
goodness  and  of  Christian  beauty,  turning  winter  into  spring- 
tide, and  quickening  that  with  life  which  before  was  dead.* 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  subject  which  the  Angelical  had  to 
develop  and  defend  before  the  assembled  University,  It  included 
the  entire  range  of  theology — it  treated  of  God,  and  man,  and 
their  relations.  Of  how  he  expanded  it,  how  he  spoke  and 
looked,  how  he  replied  to  the  arguments  adduced  against  him, 
his  biographers  say  but  little  ;  still,  enough  has  already  been 
suggested  to  convince  the  reader  that  he  was  gifted  with  surpass- 
ing mastership,  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  man,  in  any  one 
of  the  Faculties  there  assembled,  who  would  have  dared  to 
measure  his  strength  against  him.f 

When  he  had  made  an  end,  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  he 
was  declared  by  acclamation  worthy  of  the  Doctorate  in  Theology, 
and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his  office.  The  head  of 
the  theological  faculty  brings  the  Doctor's  ring,  and  places  it  upon 
the  finger  of  the  Angelical,  in  token  of  his  being  espoused  to 
"  Wisdom"  as  a  Bride.  Next,  the  Saint  lays  his  right  hand  on  a 
closed  Bible,  as  a  sign  that  he  is  master  of  the  wisdom  contained 
ill  the  Sacred  Books.  Then  one  of  the  Doctors  present  advances, 
opens  the  Book,  and  delivers  it  over  to  him,  saying :  "  Accipe 
potestatetn  doceiidi  ubique  terrarum" — "  Receive  power  to  teach 
all  nations."  The  Angelical  now  rising,  the  authorities  lead  him 
between  them  to  a  seat  ready  prepared  amongst  the  Masters  in 
Divinity,  and  place  him  by  the  side  of  Bonaventure,  with  the 
words :  "  Sede  inter  Doctor es*^ — "  Be  seated  amongst  the  Doc- 

*  See  how  the  Angelical  speaks  of  the  Sacraments  in  relation  to  Christ,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  "  Sentences,"  wlien  he  takes  these  words  as  his  text : — "  Mlsit  verhum  sunni,  et  sanavit 
eos,  et  eripnit  eos  (le  interitionibus  eorum."  (Ps.,  GVI.,20.)  God  "  sends  His  Word,"  that  is 
to  say,  the  Saviour,  "to  heal  tliem;  "  tliat  is  to  say,  to  deliver  them  by  His  grace,  conveyed 
through  the  Sacraments ;  "  and  He  delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses ;  "  tliat  is,  by  means 
of  tlie  system  He  established.  He  lifted  them  up  out  of  darkness  and  death  into  the  light  and 
life  of  His  grace.  This  simply  shows  that  the  Angelical's  mind  ran  In  the  same  direction  when 
making  his  public  Act,  as  it  did  when  commenting  on  the  "  Sentences  "  of  the  Lombard.  (Cf. 
0pp.,  S.  Thomas  Aquinat.,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Altera,  Prologus  S.  Thom.-e,  p.  1.) 

t  Touron  says  that  the  text  of  Scripture  on  which  the  Angelical  based  his  public  Act  con- 
tained a  prophecy  regarding  his  own  intluence  in  the  future  :— "  L'lSv^jnemeut  a  fait  conuoStre 
que  ce  texte  de  I'Ecriture,  qui  fut  inspire  i\,  notre  Saint,  coutenoit  une  espfece  de  Prophetic,  qui 
sembloit  le  regarder  lui-nieme,  et  qui  devoir  le  faire  considerer  dfes-lors  comme  nue  nnee 
fecoude,  qui  d6chargeaut  tons  les  jours  ses  eaux,  arrosoit  les  niontagnes,  et  commen<;oit  h  ras- 
sassier  la  teri-e  ;  puisque  ses  S(;avans  ouvrages,  .  .  .  n'instxuisent  pas  moins  les  plus  habiles 
Docteurs,  et  les  g^nies  du  premier  ordre,  par  la  grandeur  des  niatiisres  qu'il  tiaite,  et  par  la 
beante  des  principes  qu'il  etablit,  que  le  peuple-meme,  et  les  plus  simples  d'entre  les  Fidfeles, 
par  la  facilite  de  la  methode,  et  par  la  clart6  admirable  qu'il  repand  partout,  sur  les  v^rit^s  de 
notre  Keligiou."    (Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Lib.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  151.) 
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tors."*  After  having  received  the  ring,  he  now  receives  the  cap. 
It  is  first  placed  upon  his  head,  and  then  immediately  removed 
with  the  words  :  "  Te  discooperio^' — "  I  uncover  thee  ;"  as  a  mark 
that  he  is  not  to  use  the  power  to  teach  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  alone  is  the  guardian  of 
the  truth  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  He  is  then  invested 
with  the  cap  once  more  ;  and  there,  in  the  august  presence  of  the 
most  learned  assembly  in  the  world,  the  great  Prince  of  Theo- 
logians sits  by  the  side  of  the  seraphic  Bonaventure,  with  all 
eyes  fixed  upon  him,  the  ring  sparkling  on  his  hand,  and  the 
Doctor's  cap  encircling  his  placid  brow — a  type  of  the  boundless 
power  of  supernatural  eminence  and  of  intellectual  sway.f 

When  this  ceremony  has  ended,  the  meeting  breaks  up.  The 
great  Act  has  been  accomplished.  The  hall  is  emptied  by  degrees. 
The  streets  hum  again  with  a  noisy  crowd,  and  men  retire  to  their 
ordinary  occupations,  their  hearts  soothed  with  tenderness  and 
warmed  with  admiration,  as  they  bear  away,  imprinted  ou  their 
imaginations  like  a  picture,  the  graceful  and  majestic  image  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.^ 

*  "  Er  empfleng  den  Ring  zura  Zeiclien  seiner  Vermahlung  mit  der  Wisseuscliaft ;  dann 
beriilute  er  mit  der  Rechten  eiue  verschlossene  Bibel,  zum  Zeiclien,  dass  er  die  Wisseuscbaft 
dieses  heiligeu  Bucbes  besitzt.  Einer  der  anwesendeu  Doctoren  olfuete  nun  das  Bueb,  und 
reichte  es  ibm  dar  mit  deu  Worten :  Accipe  potestatem  docendi  ubique  terrarum.  Hierauf  t'ubrte 
er  ibn  zu  einem  Sitze  in  Mitte  der  Doctoren :  Sede  inter  Doctores.  Endlieh  wurde  ibm  das  Doctor- 
barret  auf  das  Hanpt  gesetzt,  aber  -vvieder  abgenonimen:  Te  discooperio,  zmu  Zeicben,  dass  er 
die  Macbt  zu  lelireu  uiclit  in  eigenem  Namen,  sondern  im  Anftrage  der  Kircbe  iibe,  der  alleiui- 
geu  Bevvabrerin  der  in  dem  beiligen  Bucbe  uiedergelegtea  VValirheit."  (Werner,  B.  I.,  Drittes 
Capitel,  p.  213.) 

1 1  follow  Allodi  {See  Opp.  S.  Thomce,  Tom.  I.,  EUogium  Historwum,  p.  XXI.,  Ed.  Parmce.J 
thougb  well  aware  that  some  doubt  is  cast  on  tlie  assertion  of  several  biograpbers  of  S.  Thomas, 
that  S.  Bonaventure  took  the  cap  at  the  same  time  as  our  Saint.  Werner  states  that  be  did 
(B.  I.,  Drittes  Capitel),  so  does  Butler  (Lives,  July  HthJ,  so  does  Ozanam  ((Euvres  Completes,  Tom. 
VI.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  83,  Ed.  2),  so  also  does  Frigerio  (Lib.  I.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  12,  p.  33).  On  the  other  band, 
neither  Touron,  nor  Gibelli,  nor  Bareille  make  any  mention  of  the  fact,  whilst  the  Bollandists 
argue  against  it  (Acta  SS.  Die  Decima  Quarta  Julii,  ^  ///.,  nn.  28,  29,  30,  p.  781 — 782).  Yet  Bertliau- 
mier,  with  their  arguments  before  bim,  prefers  to  take  the  opposite  view  in  company  with 
"  plusieurs  bistoiiens ;  "  and  finishes  with  a  blow  at  modern  cbronologists:^"  Tout  ce  qui  tient 
Ji  cette  6poque  de  I'histoire  de  Saint  Bonaventure,"  be  says,  "est  fort  embrouill6,  quant  i\  la 
cbronologie ;  et  les  auteurs  accoutum6s  h  reprocber  au  moyen  Age  ses  tenebres,  n'ont  guere  fait 
preuve  de  grandes  lumiferes."    (Sistoirede  Saint  Bonaventure  Chap.  VI.,  p.  130 — 131.) 

t  It  may  be  felt  that  the  picture  drawn  is  rather  a  fancy  portrait  than  a  sketch  from  reality 
But  cannot  a  writer  be  allowed  to  do  what  is  permitted  to  scientific  men,  who  from  one  bone  or 
fossil  build  up  a  whole  organism?  Is  not  the  principle  of  ex  pede  admissible  in  biography? 
Indeed  we  have  far  more  than  a  fossil  or  a  foot  of  the  Angelical.  Tocco,  Malvenda,  and  S.  Anto- 
ninus, give  quite  sufficient  material  out  of  which  he  who  feels  inclined  to  study,  and  to  compare 
part  with  part,  may  form  a  fairly  just  picture  of  the  Saint.  It  is  a  great  belp  and  pleasure  to 
form  a  picture  of  some  kind ;  if  that  attempted  by  the  author  is  in  any  way  distasteful,  the 
reader  will  find  material  in  the  notes  out  of  which  be  may  conceive  one  for  himself. 


^ 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    POPES    ON    S.    THOMAS. 


It  may  easily  be  imagined  by  those  who  admit  S.  Thomas  of 
Aqiiin  to  have  been  a  blessed  Saint,  and  a  great  Doctor  of  the 
Church,  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  fervent  admirer  of  his — one 
who  has  for  any  length  of  time  lived  upon  his  life — to  grow 
gradually  into  an  enthusiast,  and  to  draw  a  picture  of  him  which 
is  to  some  extent  coloured  by  warmth  of  imagination,  and  repre- 
sents, at  least  in  part,  a  perfection  and  a  beauty  which  an 
unbiassed  judge  would  not  be  able  to  detect  in  the  original. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that  such  a  danger  exists  in  writing 
the  biography  of  any  heroic  man.  The  spirit  is  drawn  to  him, 
and  feels  lifted  and  invigorated  by  him  ;  his  presence  seems  to 
cheer  the  heart,  and  to  expand  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul ;  a 
familiarity  and  sweet  friendship  seems  to  have  been  commenced  ; 
and  just  as  a  true  friend  fights  the  battles  of  his  friend,  whilst 
each  screens  the  other's  faults,  so  the  writer  of  a  "  Life"  may 
naturally  be  tempted  to  indulge  the  weakness  of  a  similar  gen- 
erosity towards  one  who  can  say  no  word  in  his  own  defence, 
and  whose  fame  and  honour  are  treasures  confided  to  his 
keeping.* 

Yet  at  the  same  time  he  will  bear  in  mind  that  violent  action 
is  followed  by  violent  reaction ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  un- 
deviating  tendencies  of  man's  nature  to  resent  all  hollowness  or 
unreality,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  presented,  and  to  drag 
the  scale  down  on  one  side  with  the  same  force  with  which  it  has 
been  unduly  elevated  on  the  other.  Good  intentions,  simplicity 
of  purpose,  an  indiscreet  zeal  on  the  part  of  a  writer  who  has 


*  This  seems  to  be  oue  ot  the  great  advantages  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  books,  viz.,  tliat  a  personal  aft'ection  springs  np  in  tlie  lieart  for  tlie  saint  whose 
life  is  nnder  consideration.  His  human  history  has  always  mnch  in  it  touching  upon  our  own  ; 
he  has  his  sorrows,  pains  and  joys,  his  temptations  and  darknesses — and  he  may  have  had 
falls.  Then  his  purity  and  confidence,  his  love  of  his  kind— so  generous  and  uuselflsh,  are  all 
sweet  to  think  upon;  whilst  his  image  becomes  even  more  bright  and  distinct  within  the 
mind.  He  becomes  a  dear  and  trusted  friend:  he  can  cheer  onr  sorrow,  and  point  the  way 
lovingly  to  the  Cross.    How  many  saints  have  not  been  made  by  thinking  on  the  saints ! 
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unwittingly  cajoled  mankind,  may  perhaps  save  him  fronj  severity 
of  treatment ;  but  it  will  not  prevent  that  result  being  practically 
brought  about  with  regard  to  his  labours,  which  was  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  those  labours  were  directed  to  avoid.*  He 
will  feel,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  that  true  friendship  and  wise 
service  consists  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  having 
found  it,  to  put  it  without  shrinking,  clearly  and  uncompromis- 
ingly before  the  world.  He  will  be  convinced  that  there  is  no 
abiding  loveliness  without  veracity  ;  and  that  real  goodness,  like 
genuine  coin,  must  exhibit  the  royal  figure  of  Truth  stamped  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  graceful  form  of  Beauty  on  the  other.f 

And  if  there  has  ever  been  a  man,  the  just  description  of  whose 
life  and  labours  has,  at  first  sight,  the  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, that  man  is  emphatically  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools."  His 
greatness  does  not,  like  that  of  renowned  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
impress  itself  upon  the  world  in  legislative  deeds.  He  has  been 
looked  upon  generally  from  a  distance.  The  details  of  his  career 
have  often  been  drawn  out  in  an  uninviting  form.  He  is  admitted 
to  have  been  a  good  man,  and  an  eminent  theologian — and  there 
men  leave  him.  As  to  his  system,  it  is  dismissed  as  a  method 
hampered  by  an  ignorance  which  was  unavoidable,  and  suffering 
from  the  inevitable  lameness  of  a  one-sided  analysis.^ 

But  no  intellect,  however  gifted,  can,  all  at  once,  adequately 
realize  any  grand  idea  or  great  creation.  Who,  without  consider- 
able mental  effort,  can  comprehend  the  beauty  of  a  simple  blade 
of  grass,  or  the  variegated  loveliness  of  a  wild  forget-me-not  ? 
Or  take  a  mountain  range  ;  does  not  its  majesty  proverbially 
grow  upon  the  mind— just  as  the  starry  night,  or  the  first  sight 
of  the  boundless  sea  ?     Or  go  to  Rome — enter  S.  Peter's ;  it  seems 

*  still,  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  dittei-ence  between  writing  the  life  of  a  sinner — however 
gifted  he  may  be,  however  great  a  hero  he  may  have  sliown  himself— and  writing  the  life  of  a 
saint.  The  very  fact  of  a  human  being  having  been  eauonized  by  aiitliority,  gives  him  a  title 
to  a  veneration  which  the  world's  heroes  cannot  claim.  And  this  is  at  once  reasonable  and 
intelligible.  For  what  mere  Iniman  ingenuity  or  sagacity  can  coiupare  with  the  instinct  of  the 
Church  which,  after  sifting  with  the  most  searching  scrutiny  the  lives  of  holy  men,  declares 
whether  or  not  they  are  to^be  held  in  veneration,  to  be  looked  upon  as  models,  and  to  be 
invoked  by  Christian  people  2  That  solemn  voice  of  authority  is  as  a  sure  guide  not  only  to 
the  external  actions,  but  also  to  the  hearts  of  men.  When  she  speaks  within  her  province, 
rash  is  he  who  would  neglect  her  voice  ! 

t  And  such  would  not  be  the  case  vfere  there  not  a  deep  metaphyaical  truth  implied  in 
what  has  been  said; — "La  bonta  yoi  fe  il  perfetto  accordo  dell'attivitfi  volitiva  coll'esigenza 
dell'essere:  la  volontfi  che  aderisce  all'essere  come  in  sfe  bono  e  se  ne  compiace,  si  dica  bona. 
Cio  posto,  il  vera  e  il  bene  esprimono  la  relazioue  dell'eute  con  un'iutelligenza  e  con  nun, 
volunta,.  Ma  poichfe  I'intelligente  e  il  volente  6  anch'esso  un  ente  ;  perci6  il  vero  e  il  bene,  o  la 
veritfi  e  la  bontfi  sono  relazioni  intrinseche  e  necessarie  cbe  I'ente  ha  seco  stesso.  Qiieste 
relazioni  si  riducono  alle  forme  stesse  dell'essere  considerate  nel  loro  rapporto.  La  forma  reale 
in  relazione  logica  coll'ideale  ^  wriid,  la  forma  reale  in  relazione  attiva  coU'ideale  o  col  reate 
conoscmto  h  bmitd."     (See  Pestalozza,  Elemenii  di  Filosofta,  Vol.  III.,  Ontologia,  Gap.  VI.,  p.  251.) 

t  Of  course,  the  only  quality  in  the  Angelical  which  could  bring  him  before  the  English 
world,  would  be  his  philosophical  or  theological  gifts.  How  far  be  is  a])iii'eeiat(il  as  a^i/titoso- 
pjier  is  evident  froin  Mr.  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  which  has  already  nadied  a  third 
edition.  Though  it  is  a  fact  known  to  all  who  have  made  a  study  of  UKiliiivul  jiliilosophy  that 
the  Angelical  held,  in  his  own  age  at  all  events,  the  first  place— were  it  only  for  what  he  did 
for  Aristotle's  text— still,  Mr.  Lewes,  whilst  he  devotes  ten  pages  to  Roger  Bacon,  "cannot 
pause  to  sketch  the  portrait  of  the  Angelic  Doctor."  He  devotes  just  six  lines  and  a  half— with 
a  short  note— to  the  most  philosophic  mind  of  the  thirteenth  century.  (See  Lewes'  History  of 
JPhilosoi)hy,  Vol.  IL,  Chap.  Ill,  p.  75.) 
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a  massiv.e  pile  with  its  towering  pilasters  ;  and  the  eye  travels 
far  before  it  reaches  the  Confessional  over  which  expands  the 
dome  ;  and  again  it  is  carried  beyond  to  the  distant  window  with 
the  historic  chair  below.  It  is^  indeed,  an  enormous  Basilica,  yet 
an  impression  hangs  about  the  mind  that  accounts  have  been 
exaggerated.  Byron  was  drawing  on  his  imagination  ;  even  the 
guide-books,  which  have  little  poetic  elasticity,  are  calculated  to 
lead  astray  and  disappoint ; — so  it  seems  during  the  first  few 
days.*  But  give  the  mind  time  to  enlarge,  and  gradually  man's 
contracted  eye  will  open  to  the  genius  of  the  place,  and  will,  by 
degrees,  become  sensible  to  its  vastness,  and  realize  its  marvellous 
proportions  ;  the  stranger  will  begin  to  find  something  colossal 
even  in  those  four  mosaics  in  the  dome,  and  in  those  golden 
letters  running  round  it.  He  will  be  amazed  to  find  that  those 
white  marble  angels  which  hold  the  enormous  holy-water  shells 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  not  cherubs  of  the  size  of  infants,  but  infants 
of  the  size  of  stalwart  men.  He  will  now  appreciate  the  poet's 
imagery,  and  hold  that  no  description  of  that  vast  House  of  God 
can  adequately  express,  not  so  much  its  beauty,  as  its  overpower- 
ing immensity.f 

And  if  such  be  the  case  with  a  material  building  planned  by 
man's  intelligence  and  placed  in  its  order  and  symmetry  by  his 
genius,  how  much  more  vast  and  unapproachable  must  not  be  the 
mind  of  him  who  has  the  power  first  to  conceive  it  and  then  to 
draw  it  out !  If  the  one  cannot  be  realized  all  at  once,  neither 
can  the  other  ;  if  the  creature  of  the  brain  requires  study,  thought, 
time,  to  be  adequately  seized,  how  much  more  the  creative  mind 
itself !t 

*  Byrou  puts  it  in  this  "way : — 

"  Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not, 

And  why?  it  has  not  lessen'd;  but  thy  mind, 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 

A  tit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 

Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 

Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined, 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  tliou  dost  now 

His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  His  brow." 

(Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.,  Stanza  CLV.) 
t  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  same  impression  is  produced  upon  the  mind  when, 
through  study,  it  comes  into  contact  with  such  a  saint  as  S.  Thomas,  as  is  produced  by  what 
Dr.  Newman  iealls  "fen  enlightenment  or  enlargement  of  the  mind.  For  instance,  let  a  person 
whose  experience  has  hitherto  been  coutiued  to  the  calm  and  unpretending  sceuery  of  these 
islands,  whether  here  or  in  England,  go  for  the  first  time  into  parts  where  physical  nature 
puts  on  her  wilder  and  more  awful  forms,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  as  into  mountainous 
districts ;  or  let  one,  who  has  ever  lived  in  a  quiet  village,  go  for  the  first  time  to  a  great 
metropolis — then  I  suppose  he  will  have  a  sensation  which  perhaps  he  never  had  before.  He 
has  a  feeling  not  in  audition  or  increase  of  former  feeliugs,  but  of  something  different  in  kind. 
He  has  made  a  certain  progress  .  .  .  he  does  not  stand  where  he  did; 
he  has  a  new  centre,  and  a  range  of  thoughts  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger."  (Newman's 
Discourses  on  University  Education  [delivered  in  Dublin],  Lect.  VII.,  p.  209.) 

%  The  view  given  by  Dr.  Newman,  of  "  a  truly  great  intellect"  in  the  following  words,  is 
sufficient  to  enforce  the  truth  just  stated: — "A  truly  great  intellect,"  he  says,  "and  recog- 
nized to  be  such  by  the  common  opinion  of  mankind,  such  as  the  intellect  of  Aristotle,  or  of 
S.  Thomas,  or  of  Newton,  or  of  Goethe  ...  is  one  which  takes  a  connected  view  of  old 
and  new,  past  and  present,  far  and  near,  and  which  has  an  insight  into  the  influence  of  all  these 
one  on  another;  vvithout  which  there  is  no  whole,  and  no  centre.  It  possesses  the  knowledge, 
not  only  of  things,  but  also  of  their  mutual  and  true  relations:  knowledge,  not  merely  con- 
sidered as  acquirement,  but  as  philosophy."    f  On  University  Education,  Disc.  VII.,  p.  214.) 
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And  if  this  be  true  of  an  intellect  skilled  in  designing  archi- 
tectural forms,  with  how  much  more  force  may  it  not  be  said  of  a 
still  higher  order  of  intelligence  !  Take  Isaias  and  Jeremias 
amongst  the  prophets  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  amongst  the  philoso- 
phers ;  Homer,  Dante,  Goethe,  and  Shakespeare  amongst  the 
poets ;  Kepler  and  Newton  amongst  mathematicians ;  or  even 
such  different  men  as  Pythagoras,  or  Thales,  or  Socrates,  or  Bacon, 
or  Porson,  or  Elmsley : — who  could  do  these  justice  without  a 
store  of  mental  labour  ?  Or  take  names  more  closely  connected 
with  our  subject.  Who,  however  quick,  can,  impromptu,  realize 
the  whole  force,  the  richness  and  the  fire,  of  S.  Chrysostom,  or 
the  sweet  lovingness  of  a  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  or  the  hard 
vigour  of  a  S.  Basil,  or  the  indomitable  and  almost  rude  deter- 
mination of  a  S.  Cyril  ?*  Can  the  character  of  the  rugged  S. 
Jerome,  in  his  cave  at  Bethlehem,  be  comprehended  at  a  glance  ? 
— Or  consider  the  great  Church  rulers,  men  who  in  their  day 
swayed  the  stormy  world  of  ecclesiastical  politics,  and  have  left 
their  mark  within  the  Ark  as  a  memorial  for  all  time — the 
courageous  S.  Athanasius,  the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  the  imperial 
Hildebrand  or  Boniface,  the  heroic  S.  Leo,  that  tender  large  and 
placid  light  S.  Gregory  the  Great :  or  to  come  to  our  own  day  ; 
take  that  venerable  man,  so  mighty  in  faith,  Pope  Pius  IX, ; — 
who  could,  without  long  study,  draw  into  the  mind,  and  paint  on 
the  imagination,  and  then  intellectually  possess,  the  noble  images 
these  represent  ? 

Or  even  select  one  brilliant  out  of  the  setting  of  each  life — the 
stern  S.  Chrysostom  expiring  in  the  hands  of  his  persecutors,  or 
S.  Gregory  preaching  upon  S.  Basil's  death,  or  S.  Basil  answering 
Modestus,  or  S.  Cyril  at  Ephesus,  or  S.  Jerome  tempted  in  the 
fierce  wilderness  of  Chalcis,  or  S.  Augustine  struggling  with 
grace,t  or  S.  Paul  embracing  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  or  S. 
AthanasiusJ  triumphantly  entering  Alexandria,  or  S.  Ambrose 

*  It  is  proverbial  tliat  those  who  know  least,  and  are  most  crude  intellectually,  dograatizG 
most,  and  have  far  less  reverence  tliau  men  who  possess  a  wider  knowledge  aud  have  been 
matured  by  experience  aud  age.  The  young  and  inexperienced  have  no  standard  by  wliich  to 
measure.  They  unconsciously  judge  all  to  be  more  or  less  like  themselves,  and  hence,  do  not 
know  how  to  give  others  credit  for  qualities  of  whicli  they  are  ignorant,  aud  perhaps  au 
accurate  notion  of  which  could  not  be  conveyed  to  them.  The  really  learned  and  enlightened 
will  take  long  to  .judge,  and  still  longer  to  condemn;  and  do  not  think  they  can  wholly  grasp, 
without  care  and  thought,  what  would  be  seized,  tried,  and  condemned  by  others  without 
remorse. 

t  Wliat  event  in  the  history  of  man  contains  more  food  for  deep  thought  than  the  Eighth 
Book  of  S.  Augustine's  Confessions?  Hei-e  comes  out  in  giant  proportions  the  wild  passion  of 
human  nature,  and  the  subduing  influence  of  grace  :— "  I  threw  myself  down  under  a  tig-tree,'' 
says  S.  Augustine,  "  I  know  not  liow,  aud  allowing  my  tears  full  vent,  oflfei-ed  up  to  Thee  the 
acceptable  sacrilice  of  my  streaming  eyes.  And  I  cried  out  to  this  eft'ect — '  And  thou,  O  Lord, 
how  long,  how  long,  Lord,  wilt  Thou  be  angry  ?  For  ever  ?  Remember  not  our  old  sins ! '  for  I 
felt  that  they  were  my  tyrants.  I  cried  out,  piteously :  '  How  long  ?  liow  long  ?  to-morrow,  and 
to-morrow?  why  not  now  1  why  not  in  this  very  hour  put  an  end  to  this  my  vileuess?'  While  I 
thus  spoke,  with  tears,  in  the  bitter  contrition  of  mv  heart,  suddenly  I  heard  a  voice,  as  if  from 
a  house  near  me,  of  a  boy  or  girl  chanting  forth  again  and  again,  '  Take  up  and  read,  take  up  and 
read  I '  "  (See  Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  X.,  p.  275.)  Who  could  all  at  once,  without 
long  meditation,  grasp  the  full  idea  of  S.  Augustine's  position? 

See  his  Life  of  S.  Antho-mi,  S.  Athau.     0pp.,  Vol.  II.,l>.  835—975.    Patrol.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXVI, 
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defending  the  Church  against  Justina,  or  Hildebrand  and  Boni- 
face resisting  the  arrogance  of  princes,  or  S.  Leo  with  a  glance 
subduing  Attila,  or  S.  Gregory  the  Great  waiting  on  the  poor,  or 
Gregory  XVI.  rebuking  the  proud  Emperor  of  the  Russias* — any 
one  of  these  events  belongs  to  so  high  a  moral  order,  and  grows 
out  of  such  deep  and  simple  principles,  bearing  with  it  so  much 
sweetness,  strength,  and  light,  that  it  is  only  by  patience  that  the 
mind  is  able  to  appreciate  its  full  significance,  and  to  detect  that 
delicate  moral  aroma  which  always  clings  to  noble  deeds. 

If,  then,  so  much  is  required  for  fully  comprehending  an 
isolated  act  of  heroism  ;  if  nature,  art,  and  man,  cannot  be  ade- 
quately realized  except  by  dint  of  patient  thought — how  much 
labour  should  not  be  expended  on  the  life  of  a  Saint  like  the 
Angelical,  who  through  natural  endowment  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  grace  possessed  far  higher  gifts 
than  can  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  noblest  creation  of  the 
natural  order  Pf 

It  is  of  marked  importance,  before  advancing  any  further  in 
this  Life,  that  we  should  locate  our  Saint  in  that  position  amongst 
the  religious  benefactors  of  mankind  to  which,  in  justice,  he  is 
entitled.  When  his  place  has  been  determined,  then,  both  his 
personal  history  and  his  public  teaching  will  command  an  atten- 
tion and  create  an  interest  which  possibly  they  may  not  have 
possessed  before ;  whilst  that  vagueness  will  be  avoided  which 
invariably  accompanies  a  notion  of  the  great  and  the  sublime 
before  it  has,  by  means  of  judgments  and  comparisons,  been 
crystallized  into  shape  and  thrown  into  distinct  position. 

For  this  end  a  few  preliminary  remarks  will  be  in  keeping, 
after  which  the  opinions  of  eminent  and  authoritative  judges 
shall  be  given,  and  comparisons  shall  be  instituted  which  will 
issue,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  conveying  a  clear  idea  of  the  status 
which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  appears  to  occupy  in  the  temple 
of  Catholic  fame. 

*  "  He  [Nicholas]  had  entered  with  his  usual  firm  step  and  royal  aspect,  grand  as  it  was 
from  statue-like  features,  stately  frame,  and  martial  bearing.  .  .  .  '  with  plumes  unruffled, 
and  with  eye  unquenched.'  .  .  .  He  came  forth  again,  with  head  uncovered,  and  hair,  if  it 
can  he  said  of  man,  dishevelled;  haggard  and  pale  ...  It  was  the  eagle  dragged  from  his 
eyrie  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  .  .  .  '  from  his  nest  among  the  stars,'  his  feathers 
crumbled,  and  his  eve  quelled,  by  a  power  tiU  then  despised."  (Wiseman's  Laat  Four  Popes — 
Gregory  XVI.,  Chap.'^VL,  p.  513—514.) 

t  Dr.  Metteuleiter  gives  a  very  pleasing  hymn  at  the  commencement  of  his  Geschichte  des 
lielUgen  Thomas  von  Aquin,  which  brings  out  the  greatness  of  the  Saint  with  much  felicity.  Here 
is  a  specimen : — 

"  Dem  Lichte  g;leich  am  Himmelsbogen, 
Bricht  siegreich  er  der  Wolken  Macht, 
Die  durch  der  Walirheit  Bahu  gezogen : 
Er  spricht:  und  gleieh  die  Sonne  lacht ! 

Er  tauchet  in  des  Meeres  Tiefen 
Und  steiget  in  des  Abgninds  Schoos, 
Fiir  ihn  die  Himmel  '  WeislieW  triefen, 
Seiu  Geist  reisst  alle  Bande  los." 

(Hymnus  aufden  heiligen  Thomas,  p.  III.) 
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The  soul  of  a  man  is  simple,  yet  it  can  be  considered  to  have 
two  sides — the  intellect,  and  the  will.  All  intellectual  and  moral 
greatness  proceeds  from  one  or  other  of  these  faculties,  modified 
by  the  heart,  and  influenced  by  grace.*  The  great  champions  of 
the  Church  have  exhibited  themselves,  either  as  predominantly 
mighty  in  intellect,  or  singularly  masterful  in  will,  or  as  unusually 
great  in  the  combination  of  the  two  :t  Christ,  in  His  Transfigura- 
tion, was  attended  by  Elias  and  Moses.  If  the  intelligence 
predominate,  we  have  the  great  thinkers,  the  prime-movers  of 
religious  thought;  if  the  will  be  paramount,  then  we  see  the 
man  of  legislative  and  practical  ability — one  who,  with  instinctive 
readiness,  knows  how  to  seize  upon  the  principles  thrown  into 
shape  by  others,  and  to  turn  them  sharply  to  account.  Thus  two 
distinct  classes  of  agents  are  perceptible  in  the  course  of  ecclesias- 
tical history,  sometimes  seeming  to  mingle  into  one,  sometimes 
standing  apart  and  displaying  their  distinctive  characteristics, 
but  always  guiding,  with  a  strong  hand,  the  world  in  which  their 
lot  is  cast.]: 

Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  an  Elias,  an  Origen,  a  Gregory, 
a  Jerome,  a  Damascene,  a  Peter  Lombard,  a  Richard  of  S.  Victor's, 
a  Bonaventure,  a  Thomas  of  Aquino — men  working  out  great 
problems,  and  creating  the  thoughts  of  future  generations  ;  on 
the  other,  there  is  a  Moses,  an  Ambrose,  a"  Leo,  a  Gregory  the 
Great,  a  Hildebrand,  a  Boniface — applying  those  problems  and 
thoughts  to  the  practical  realities  of  active  life,  and  using  the 
principles  thrown  into  shape  by  the  contemplative  for  advancing, 
amidst  the  turmoils  of  society,  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Church.  Or  if  these  gifts  be  combined  in  unusual  proportions, 
we  have,  amongst  the  pagans  we  may  perhaps  say,  a  Thales,  an 
Anaximander,  and  a  Socrates ;  amongst  Christians,  a  S.  Athana- 

*  "The  instruments  raised  up  by  Almishty  God  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes  are 
of  two  kinds,  equally  gifted  with  faith  and  piety,  but  from  natural  temper  and  talent,  educa- 
tion, or  other  circumstances,  ditt'ering  in  the  uieajis  by  which  they  promote  their  sacred  cause. 
The  tirst  of  these  are  men  of  acute  and  ready  mind,  with  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  large  jilans,  and  persuasive  and  attractive  bearing,  genial,  sociable,  and  popular,  endued 
with  prudence,  patience,  instinctive  tact,  and  decision  in  conducting  matters,  as  well  as  bold- 
ness and  zeal."     (See  Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  III.,  p.  49,  Fourth  Edition.) 

t  Which  is  very  exceptional : — 

"  No :  all  Heaven's  gifts  may  not  be  thine  at  once. 
Jove  gives  to  one  man  skill  in  feats  of  war ; 
One  in  the  dance,  one  with  the  lyre  excels, 
While  upon  others  the  far-seeing  ^od 
Bestows  a  prudent  mind,  whereol  the  gain 
Is  reaped  by  many;  and  oft  it  saveth  cities; 
Yet  chiefest  gain  is  his  who  owns  that  one 
Inestimable  gift." 

(See  Wright's  Iliad,  Vol.  II.,  Booh  XIII.,  I.  820—828,  p.  40.) 

i  The  second  kind  of  instrument  is  described  thus  : — "  Again,  there  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  of  less  elaborate  and  splendid  workmanship,  less  rich  in  its  political 
endowments,  so  to  call  them,  yet  not  less  beautiful  in  its  texture,  nor  less  precious  in  its 
material.  Such  is  the  retired  aiid  thoughtful  student,  who  remains  years  and  years  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  college  or  a  monastery,  chastening  his  soul  in  secret,  raising  it  to  high  tliought  and 
single-minded  pui-pose;  and  when  at  length  called  into  active  life,  conducting  himself  with 
firmness,  guilelessness,  zeal  like  a  flaming  fire,  and  all  the  sweetness  of  pureucss  and  integrity," 
(Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  III.,  p.  50.) 
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sius,  a  S.  Ephrem,  a  S.  Anselm,  a  S.  Chrysostom,  and  an  Albertus 
Magnus.* 

He  whose  intellect  is  supreme  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
higher  order  of  human  greatness  ;  he  in  whom  the  will  is  para- 
mount conies  in  the  rank  below.  For  surely  he  who  fashions  the 
thunderbolt  is  on  a  sublimer  eminence  than  he  who  hurls  it :  So- 
lon is  greater  than  Croesus,  Pindar  is  greater  than  Hieron,  Plato 
is  greater  than  Dionysius,  Aristotle  is  greater  than  Alexander. 

It  was  not  amidst  the  noise  and  whirl  of  secular  politics  that 
the  great  illuminations  of  the  natural  order  have  been  given  to 
the  world.  Look  at  those  centres  of  philosophic  thought  which 
have  revolutionized  systems  as  well  as  states.  They  were  mostly 
the  creation  of  men  who  shrunk  away  from  the  din  of  life.  The 
Pythagoreans  dwelt  in  lonely  and  deserted  places ;  Epicurus 
taught  not  in  the  town,  but  in  his  famous  garden  ;  the  Cynics  in 
the  Cynosarges  ;  whilst  the  Stoics  frequented  solitary  groves  and 
silent  porticos.  If  you  would  hear  Aristotle,  you  will  find  him 
walking  amidst  the  gardens,  shrubberies,  and  avenues  of  the 
Lyceum.f  There  you  will  come  upon  him,  surrounded  by  the 
elegant  and  polished  youth  of  Athens,  pouring  out  amongst 
them,  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  overhanging  boughs,  a  portion 
of  that  lofty  wisdom  which  has  since  become  the  common  heritage 
of  the  civilized  world.  Or  would  you  listen  to  the  "  old  man 
made  eloquent,"  to  the  austere  and  melancholy  master  of  the 
Stagyrite  "i  You  must  leave  the  brilliant  and  shallow  sophists  in 
the  city,  and  betake  yourself  to 

*'  The  olive  gi'ove  of  Academe, 
Plato's  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
Thrills  her  thick-wai'bled  notes  the  summer  long. "J; 

*  Tliales,  at  all  events,  seems  to  liave  manifested  these  two  qualities  to  so  gi-eat  an  extent, 
that  some  writers  deny  lie  was  so  active,  on  accouut  of  liis  haviiif^  been  said  to  have  spent  his 
life  in  solitude,  and  vvx  versa.  "His  immense  activity  in  politics,"  says  Lewes,  "has  been 
denied  by  later  -vvi-itei'S,  as  inconsistent  with  the  tradition,  countenanced  by  Plato,  of  his 
having  spent  a  life  of  solitude  and  meditation;  while  on  the  other  hand  his  affection  for 
solitude  has  been  questioned  on  the  ground  of  his  political  activity.  Yet  the  two  things  are 
perfectly  compatible.  Meditation  does  not  necessarily  unfit  a  man  for  action ;  nor  does  an 
active  life  absorb  all  his  time,  leaving  him  none  for  meditation.  The  wise  man  will  strengthen 
himself  by  meditation  before  he  acts ;  and  lie  will  act,  to  test  the  truth  of  his  meditations." 
(History  of  Philosophy ,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  I.,  §  \,p.  i — 5.     TJdrd  Edition.) 

t  How  love  of  solitude  and  nature  showed  itself  in  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  God, 
in  the  Church  under  monastic  rule,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  S.  Basil,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Jerome, 
might  be  mentioned.  Even  S.  John  Chrysostom,  wlio  mixed  so  witli  men,  calls  the  mountains 
and  woods  "  the  tabernacles  of  the  saints."  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  lays  down  the  divine  rule 
thus:  "  Scruteniiir  Scripturas,  et  inveuiemiis  vix  unquam  Deiim  in  multitudiue  locutum,  sed 
quotiescunque  homiuibus  innotescere  voluit  non  gentibns  et  populis,  sed  vel  singulis,  vel 
admodum  jiaucis,  et  a  communi  freqnentia  hominum  segiegatis,  vel  per  nocturna  silentia,  vel 
in  cauipis,  vel  in  solitudinibns  et  montibus  se  manifestaWt."  (Patrologice,  Tom.  CLXXVI., 
Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  Vol.  II.,  Pars.  11.,  De  Area  Morali,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  668.    Migne.) 

%  Cicero  thought  the  groves  of  the  Academy  the  best  place  in  which  to  discourse  with  liia 
friends  upon  philosophy.    The  monastic  principle  points  in  the  same  direction: — 
"  Semper  enini  valles,  silvestiibiis  iindique  cinctas 
Arboribus,  divns  Bernardus.  auicbnaque  prata 
Et  fluvios:  jugased  Benedictus  aiuabat,  St  arces 
Coelo  surgentes  6  quarum  vertice  late 
Prospectus  petitur,  secessnin  plebis  uterque; 
Sacrarum  scriptnrarum  stiidiosus  uterque 
Musarum  et  Pheebi:  non  quern  colit  ethnica  turba, 
Sed  quem  Christicol;e  natum  de  virgiue  credunt." 
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And  such,  as  a  rule,  has  been  also  the  case  with  the  great 
scientific  minds  of  the  Catholic  Church.  They  have  worked  out 
their  destiny  in  solitude.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  natural 
aptitude — in  all  large  undertakings,  if  they  are  to  succeed,  there 
must  be  a  division  of  labour ;  and  even  then,  after  a  man  has 
slaved  all  his  life  long,  he  has  often  to  leave  his  work  incomplete, 
to  be  finished,  like  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  by 
other  hands,  and  by  men  with  other  tastes  and  views.  Besides, 
no  great  achievement  is  possible  without  going  through  an  appren- 
ticeship. Genius  does  much ;  but  genius  without  time,  oppor- 
tunity, and  unwearying  industry,  can  do  little  lasting  good. 
Many  men  who  have  possessed  high  qualities  for  speculation  have 
had  few  opportunities  of  displaying  them.  Many — who  would 
have  left  to  posterity  volumes  of  untold  value,  full  of  trains  of 
thought  conceived  with  exact  precision  and  worked  out  with 
scientific  accuracy — because  they  have  been  detained  in  active 
occupations,  have  done  little  else  than  record,  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  came  after  them,  just  sufficient  evidence  of  their  trans- 
cendent talent  to  make  it  clear,  that  had  they  only  had  the  chance, 
they  would  have  proved  themselves  mighty  benefactors  to  the 
human  race.* 

He  then  would  be  fairly  considered  the  king  of  men  who, 
inheriting  high  intellectual  power  combined  with  indomitable 
will,  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  find  both  time  and  opportunity 
for  bringing  to  perfection,  in  the  first  place,  his  own  intellectual 
and  moral  gifts ;  and,  then,  that  scheme,  or  work,  which  he 
proposes  to  himself  as  the  one  labour  of  his  life. 

It  is  obviously  quite  possible  that  a  man  might  possess  both 
time  and  ability,  and  yet  lack  the  courage,  generosity,  or  self- 
sacrifice  requisite — first,  for  initiating  some  great  achievement, 
and  then  for  carrying  it  into  eifect.  Many  men  who  had  been 
destined  to  do  some  master-work  have  failed  in  its  accomplish- 
ment through  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want  of  perseverance,  or  from 
some  other  moral  imbecility.f     But  with  such  as  these  we  are 

*  What  miglit  not  Miuutius  Felix  have  done  had  he  been  thoroughly  trained !  yet  it  must  he 
true  that  meu  are  placed  by  Providence  in  their  own  special  work.  Each  has  his  day,  and  hia 
work  to  do  in  it.  S.  Athauasius,  had  he  liad  more  leisure  to  write,  would  not  have  given  to  the 
world  so  splendid  an  example  of  patience  and  unwearied  fortitude ;  S.  John  Chrysostom,  had  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  severer  and  more  scientific  methods  of  teaching,  might  have  lost  the 
beautiful  personality  of  liis  sermons,  his  rhetorical  and  glowing  style,  which  gave  him  so  pow- 
erful a  sway  over  Christian  minds;  S.  Jerome,  had  he  not  wandered  here  and  there  as  he  did; 
and  S.  Ambrose,  had  he  not  had  to  rule  in  a  turbulent  time— l>oth  these  great  Fathers,  had  they 
been  diflerently  placed  from  what  they  were,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  lost  rather 
than  have  gained. 

t  In  order  to  do  great  deeds,  men  require  great  gifts.  Doubtless  nothmg  is  certam  on  this 
side  the  grave,  but  when  men  seem  to  perceive  great  promise,  when  the  trees  of  the  spring- 
time are  laden  with  beautiful  blossom,  they  look  to  a  golden  harvest.  And  if  blight  or  frost 
comes,  and  eats  or  shriveKup  the  fragrant  earnest  of  future  gifts,  a  beautiful  design  seems  to 
be  wantonly  destroyed.  So  with  some  classes  of  meu— they  begin  full  of  lofty  aspirations,  and 
often  with  mighty  gifts,  but  the  blight  of  pride  and  of  the  passions  brings  ui)on  f'l;''"^  prenia- 
ture  decay;  or  they  become  pinched  by  the  sharp  frost  of  a  freezing  world,  and  all  their  rich 
covering  falls  proiie  to  the  earth.  They  have  not  strength  of  constitution  to  bear  up  against 
the  atmosphere  in  which  they  live,  or  they  abuse  the  measure  of  grace  dealt  out  to  them  by 
t^e  hand  of  heaven. 
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not  concerned  at  the  present  moment.  They  are  only  brought 
forward  to  be  dismissed.  "We  have  nothing  to  do  with  clever 
cowards,  or  with  the  torpidity  of  intellectual  men.  We  are 
dealing  here  exclusively  with  grand  master-minds  who  take  a 
wide  survey  over  the  world's  history,  who  love  humanity  through 
their  love  of  God,  and  who  have  generously  determined  to  spend, 
and  to  be  spent,  in  one  life's- work,  namely  :  in  lifting  up  man 
out  of  darkness  and  bearing  him  nearer  to  the  Light.* 

And  thus  we  seem  to  possess  a  measure  by  which  to  guage  the 
height,  depth,  and  breadth  of  human  excellence  ;  a  sort  of  moral 
and  rational  machine,  by  means  of  which  we  may  discover,  not 
only  the  absolute  weight  of  one  individual,  but  also  the  relation- 
ships in  which  many  individuals  stand  towards  each  other  ;  and, 
consequently,  the  different  degrees  of  ethical  and  intellectual 
precedence  to  which  each  individual  is  entitled. 

But  before  comparing  the  great  Angelical  with  "  men  of 
renown,"  it  would  be  well  to  bring  forward  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons of  the  highest  authority  in  the  Church  with  regard  to  his 
position.f  He  who  confidently  and  thankfully  follows  the 
verdict  of  the  most  illuminated  and  most  august  of  the  Church's 
servants,  indeed,  of  the  Church  herself,  and  simply  desires  to 
throw  that  verdict  into  clear  expression,  and  to  adduce  reason 
for  its  justice  and  its  truth,  will  stand  little  chance  of  being 
ensnared  into  subjective  views,  or  of  being  carried  away  by  mere 
emotion. 

When  a  Sovereign  Pontiff  bears  public  testimony  to  the  great- 
ness of  any  man,  that  testimony  carries  with  it  an  especial  weight. 
And  when  his  utterance  has  to  do  with  an  eminent  teacher ;  when 
he  who  is  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  points  out  the  field,  and 
declares  it  wholesome  food  and  excellent,  then  his  words,  uttered 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  special  illumination,  carry  with 
them  a  conclusiveness  beyond  those  of  all  other  men. 

Bacon  says  that  "  the  mind  is  not  like  a  plane  mirror,  wOiich 

*  Wliat  would  have  become  of  S.  Anselni,  had  lie  not  possessed  a  divine  coura"e  and 
stability?  or  of  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  days  of  his  trial?  or  of  Gregory  VII.  ?  or  of  S.  Thoiuas 
of  Cauterburv,  when  he  had  to  resist  a  king  !  Who  does  not  see  a  patience  .fitting  to  the  dark 
hour  in  a  Paschal,  a  Gelasius,  an  Innocent  III.,  and  au  Innocent  IV.,  in  Benedict  XII.,  and 
Clement  VI.  ?  Such  are  the  men  who  were  equal  either  to  encountering  or  to  bearing  with 
their  evil  day.  Or  think  of  Sir  Thomas  More  before  Henry  Vllt.,  or  of  S.  Athanasius  before 
Julian,  S.  Ambrose  before  Tlieodosius,  of  S.  John  Chrysostom  before  Arcadius !  These  are  the 
sort  of  men  who  do  their  great  work  in  their  day,  and  by  one  noble  example  fix  themselves 
ui)Oii  the  minds  of  future  generations  as  patterns  of  heroism  and  of  heavenly  nobility  iind 
patience. 

t  It  has  been  the  practice  of  biographers  of  the  Angelical — of  Touron,  Bareille,  Werner,  and 
others,  to  place  the  portrait  of  the  Angelical  in  the  latter  cliapters  of  their  Lives ;  and  also  to 
treat  of  the  position  of  the  Saint  in  the  order  of  teachers — inasmuch  as  they  do  touch  ujjon 
such  a  poiut  at  all — at  the  conclusion  of  their  works.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  far  more 
pleasant  to  conceive  a  picture  of  the  Saint  early  in  the  Life,  and  also  to  acquire  some  knowl- 
edge of  his  "position,"  before  coming  close  to  the  end,  or  quite  to  the  end  of  the  Biography; 
and  for  this  reason :  because  thus  the  reader,  having  as  it  were  seen  the  man,  and  knowing 
who  he  is,  will  feel  greater  interest  in  him,  and  will  entertain  that  respect  for  him  which 
lie  deserves:  as  in  reading  the  life  of  a  well-known  friend,  his  image  is  sweet  to  the  mind, 
his  fame  is  rich  in  the  lieart^uot  simply  at  the  end,  but  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Yolnine. 
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reflects  the  images  of  things  exactly  as  they  are  ;  it  is  like  a 
mirror  of  an  uneven  surface,  which  combines  its  own  figure  with 
the  figures  of  the  objects  it  represents."*  And  the  remark  is 
worthy  of  the  sagacity  of  such  a  philosopher.  Men  are  ever 
mixing  their  own  subjective  moods  with  the  objective  reality 
which  they  contemplate,  and  a  partial  distortion  is  the  inevitable 
result.  But  if  there  are  any  classes  of  men  who  reflect  the  simple 
truth,  and  not  themselves,  those  men  are  emphatically  the  Roman 
Pontiff's.  Like  great  polished  mirrors,  they  can  be  followed  by 
the  mind's  eye,  from  Pius  up  to  Peter,  through  the  darkest  por- 
tions of  human  history — receiving  from  above,  and  ever  reflecting 
upon  the  world  below,  a  four-fold  ray :  not  that  of  the  Tribe,  or 
the  Den,  or  the  Forum,  or  the  Theatre ;  but  of  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  the  True,  and  the  Just.f  And  perhaps  their  reflection 
has  never  been  thrown  upon  the  world  with  greater  force  than 
when  the  thick  darkness  which  encompassed  them  seemed  to 
lend,  by  its  intensity,  an  additional  lustre  to  their  solitary 
shining.  What  then  do  the  Popes,  against  whom  in  doctrine 
there  is  no  appeal,  say  of  the  Angelical  ? 

Pope  Clement  XII.,  in  a  Bull  beginning  with  the  words  "  By 
the  Word  of  God,"  makes  mention  of  fourteen  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
who,  in  solemn  decrees,  have  passed  magnificent  eulogiums  on 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.^  It  may  be  remembered  in  what 
terms  Alexander  IV.  spoke  of  him  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Paris 
University,  when  declaring  him  possessed,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  of  a  treasure  of  heavenly  wisdom.  Urban  IV.  (1261)^  and 
Clement  IV.  (1261)  made  use  of  him  as  their  greatest  champion 
of  truth.     Gregory  X.  (1214),  in  calling  him  to  assist,  by  his 

*  Bacon's  "  distinguishing  characteristic  is  a  large  opulence  of  mind,  at  once  massive  and 
florid,  wide  sweeping  aud  subtle;  aud  the  main  source  of  his  influence  has  been  the  dignity 
with  which  he  invested  the  objective  mode  of  looking  at  things,  a  mode  liable  to  degenerate 
into  a  creeping  prosaism  aud  trivial  love  of  detail,  a  mode  also  wanting  in  the  attractions  of  a 
facile,  tliough  illusory,  subjective  tendency,  but  the  only  mode  of  reaching  truth,  and  con- 
sequently, of  securing  the  solid  gTandeur  of  permanent  results  .  .  .  The  splendour 
of  his  style  gave  irresistible  power  to  his  ideas.  '  II  se  saisit  tellemeut  de  I'imaginatiou,'  says 
M.  R6musat,  '  qu'il  force  la  raison  h,  s'incliner,  et  il  6blouit  autant  qu'il  6claire.' "  (Lewes' 
History  of  Philosophy ,  Vol.  II.,  First  Epoch,  Chap.  II.,  p.  121,  p.  136.     Third  Edition.) 

t  Bacon's  four  "  Idols  '  signified  the  four  sources  of  human  error: — The  Idola  Tribus — Idols 
of  the  Tribe,  those  errors  which  proceed  from  a  subjective  craving  after  system ;  Idola  Specus — 
Idols  of  the  Den,  those  errors  which  spring  from  individual  character;  Idola  Fori — Idols  of  the 
Forum,  errors  which  spring  from  words,  and  social  intercourse  ;  and  Idola  Theatri — Idols  of  the 
Theatre,  the  errois  which  arise  from  the  contradictory  dogmas  of  different  schools.  Of  these 
errors  most  nieu  are  more  or  less  guilty,  except  those  whose  lofty  position  secures  to  them 
from  heaven  a  corresponding  grace  and  assistance.  How  little  the  Pontiffs  of  Rome  have  been 
affected  by  them,  in  promoting  or  eulogizing  their  subjects,  history  clearly  tells.  (For  a  lucid 
account  of  Bacon's  theory  of  errors,  see  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  126.) 

t  "  Un  des  plus  saints,  et  des  plus  S9avans  Papes  qui  ayent  conduit  I'Eglise  dans  ces 
derniers  sifscles,  assure  que  la  doctrine  de  saint  Thomas  est  devenue  recommandable  Jl  toutes 
les  nations  Catholiqiies,  par  le  t6moignage  constant,  que  les  souveraius  Pontifes  n'out  cesse  de 
lui  rendre :  Constanti  summorum  Pontiflcum  testimonio  orthodoxis  commendatum  Populis.  Pour  se 
convaincre  de  la  v6rit6  du  fait,  il  sx'ffiroit  de  jetter  les  yeux  sur  la  Bulle  du  Pape  Clfemeut  XII., 
qui  commence  par  ces  mots,  Verbo  Dei.  On  y  lit  d'abord  les  noms  de  quatoize  Papes.  dont  les 
Uecrets  Apostoliques,  et  les  magnifiques  Eloges  dont  ils  sont  remplis,  doivent  etre  considerea 
comrae  autant  de  monuniens,  on  de  preuves  d'une  tradition  suivi<',  et  toujours  invariable,  en 
faveur  de  la  doctrine  de  S.  Thomas."     (Touron,  Liv.  V,,  Chap.  II.,  p.  519.) 

§  See  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work,  Chap.  XXI.,  S.  Thomas  made  Licentiate, p.  ,  note;  also 
Bullarium,  FF.  Ord.  Prwdicat.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  298. 
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mature  experience  and  theological  ability,  at  the  Council  of 
Lyons,  declared  that  the  glory  of  his  holiness  and  wisdom  had 
already  spread  itself  abroad  widely  in  the  Church  of  God.*  So 
far  for  those  Sovereign  Pontiffs  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
Saint,  and  who,  through  their  own  practical  experience,  had 
learned  how  mighty  a  power  was  invested  in  him.f 

But  there  are  other  mirrors  which  reflect  with  still  greater 
brilliancy  the  form  of  truth.  Take,  for  example,  some  of  those 
Pontiffs  who  occupied  the  chair  of  Peter  from  the  death  of 
S.  Thomas  to  his  canonization,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  space  of 
nine  and  forty  years. 

Innocent  V.  (1276),  a  man  of  high  education  and  a  Dominican, 
who  had,  as  Professor  at  S.  James's,  lived  in  intimate  familiarity 
with  the  Angelical,  and  who  successively  became  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Ostia,  and,  finally,  successor  to  Gregory 
X.,  reverenced  him  as  the  profoundest  master  of  human  thought. 
The  works  of  S.  Thomas  were  always  in  his  hands.  They  were 
his  one  delight.  He  made  an  abridgment  of  them  with  his  own 
pen.  He  defended  them  with  vigour  and  warmth ;  cast  his 
thoughts  into  the  same  mould,  and  studied  to  acquii'e  their  method 
and  their  style.J  Blessed  Benedict  XL  (1304),  who  was  also  a 
Dominican,  a  man  in  character  similar  in  many  ways  to  our 
Angelical — gentle,  courteous,  and  refined,  and  who  was  beatified 
by  his  namesake  Benedict  XIV. — was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
S.  Thomas  "My  Master,"  and  "  My  Doctor."  Pope  John  XXII. 
(1323),  when  some  persons,  referring  to  the  canonization  of  the 
Saint,  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  life  had  not  been  illustrated 
by  numerous  miracles,  exclaimed :  "  Tot  fecit  miraeula,  quot 
sci^ipsit  articulos" — that  he  had  worked  as  many  miracles  as  he 
had  written  Articles !  and  though  this  expression  may  be  looked 
on  as  rhetorical,  still  it  emphatically  testifies  to  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertained  of  the  Angelical.^     His  Holiness  solemnly 

*  "  Le  Pape  Alexandre  coiiQut  d&s-lors  nne  telle  id^e  du  merite,  de  la  eaparit6,  et  de  la  doc- 
trine de  ce  grand  homme,  qu'il  ainioit  Ji.  en  donner  des  prenves  piibliqnes  dans  tont  les  ren- 
contres. .  .  .  Hlstoriens  ont  remarque  que  dans  I'espace  de  ])eu  d'auuees,  ce  Pape  fit 
expedier  en  faveur  des  Rfeguliers  plus  de  quarante  Billies,  on  Brefs:  et  nous  pouvons  ajoilter 
qu'il  n'en  est  presque  aucun  ou  il  ue  relfeve  par  des  louanges  particulieres  la  science  de  Thomas 
d'Aquiu,  et  la  puret6  de  ses  sentimens.  .  .  .  Urbaiu  IV.  et  C16ment  IV.  etoient  persuades  que 
I'interSt  de  la  Religion,  et  le  bien  public  qu'ils  avoient  en  vfte,  les  obligeoient  de  placer  cette 
grande  lumifere  sur  le  chandelier."     (Tourou,  L/iv.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  p.  519—520.) 

t  "  Sanctns  vero  Thomas,  quem  Pontifex  ad  concilium  acciverat,  dnm  Lugdunum  proficisci- 
tur,  ultimo  correptus  niorboin  mouasterio  Fossae  Novfe  Ordinis  Cisterciensiuiii  decumbere  coac- 
tus  est,  ibique  fato  concessit,  vitamque  mortaleni  seterna  commutavit."  (Cabassutii,  Notitia 
Ecclesiastica  SceculiXIIL,  an.  1274,  p.  516.     Colonial :  MDCCXXV.) 

X  "  Devenu  [Innocent  V.J  ensuite  Archevfique  de  Lyon,  bien-t6t  aprfes  Cardinal-Evfeqiie 
d'Ostie,  et  enfin  successeur  imraediat  de  Gr6goire  X.,  sous  le  uom  d'Inuocent  V.,  il  avoit  tou- 
jours  lea  ouvrages  de  notre  Saint  entre  les  mains.  Sixte  de  Sienne  dit  qu'il  en  fit  un  abr^ge. 
ij6audre  Albert  ajoute  qu'il  faisoit  ses  d^Hces  de  la  doctrine  de  cet  Ange  de  I'Ecole,  dont  il  fut 
un  zel6  d6fenseur,  et  un  Disciple  fiddle :  Striclim.  Tliomce  Aquinatis  doctrinam  complexus  est  ,•  maoci- 
mus  enim  fuerat  propugnator  et  affectator  ipshis  doctrines,  qua  apprime  dclectabatur."  (Touron,  lAv. 
v.,  Chap.  II.,  p.'52\.) 

?  See  Siimma  Theologica  (Edit.,  Rom.,  MDCCLXXIIL),  De  Altitudine  Doctrince  Thomisticre, 
p.  XIII.  Frigerio  puts  it  thus  : — "  In  prima  cis'offerisce  I'encomio  singolarissimo,  cbe  Giovanni 
papa  XXII.  le  diede  uella  detta  BoUa  della  Cauoniaatioue,  quivi  asserendo :   Nan  absque  speciali 
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declared  to  Tocco  himself  (and  we  have  Tocco's  own  testimony 
to  the  fact)  that  the  knowledge  of  S.  Thomas  must  have  been 
miraculously  acquired.  "  He,  alone,  said  the  Holy  Father,  has 
cast  greater  light  within  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken 
together."  And  again  :  "  a  man  would  make  greater  progress  in 
science  were  he  to  apply  himself  to  the  writings  of  S.  Thomas 
for  a  single  year,  than  he  would  were  he  to  study  the  teachings 
of  other  Doctors  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mortal  life." 

These  were  not  words  uttered  in  private,  or  in  the  heat  of 
generous  enthusiasm  ;  but  gravely,  and  with  caution.  They  were 
solemnly  pronounced  by  the  supreme  judge  of  doctrine  in  full 
consistory  ;  they  were  applauded  by  all  the  Cardinals  ;  and  they 
have  since  been  confirmed  by  the  express  testimony  of  many 
Popes.  And  what  the  Holy  Father  had  said  in  presence  of  the 
Sacred  College,  he  afterwards,  in  a  still  more  formal  manner, 
promulgated  to  the  Universal  Church.  In  the  Bull  of  canoniza- 
tion, he  declares  that  the  Angelical  could  not  have  written  what 
he  did  write  without  having  received  a  special  assistance  from  on 
high.* 

Clement  VI.  (1344),  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  profound 
-  learning,  and  (like  S.  Thomas)  never  to  have  forgotten  anything 
he  once  had  read,  and  to  have  had  a  singularly  tender  conscience, 
compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
which  light  up  the  whole  earth  ;  or  to  a  mighty  spiritual  sword, 
with  which  men  of  powerful  arm  can  slash  to  pieces  the  vices 
and  errors  of  the  world.  He  declared  that  the  works  of  the 
Angelical  never  ceased  to  bring  forth,  to  the  Universal  Church, 
all  manner  of  useful  fruits.f 

Innocent  VI.  (1360)  is  said  to  have  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  teachings  of  S.  Thomas 
surpass  all  others  in  choice  of  language,  in  method  of  expression, 

Dei  infusione  perfedt:  come  ne.lla  medesima  Bolla  si  legge.  E  lo  stesso  cosi  ispirato  da  Dio 
raft'erm6  iu  pleuo  Concistoro  de' Cardiiiali  per  testimoniauza  del  celebie  Dottore  e  Cancelliere  di 
Parigi,  che  quando  Toniaso  noii  liavesse  operato  altro  miiacolo,  per  liporlo  uel  catalogo  de'- 
Sauti,  ciascuna-  quistione  di  quante  egli  uell  opeie  sue  n'haveva  scritte  e  determiuate,  olio  al 
numei'O  di  pid  inlgliaia  si  coutavano,  era  per  se  stessa  un  grande  e  segnalato  miracolo  dicendo : 
Tot  mirouMla  fecit,  quot  qucestiones  determinavit."    (Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  11,  p,  44.) 

*  See  how  Fri^erio  gives  the  eucomiiiius  of  differeut  PontiiTs: — "  Poscia  piii  altri  Pontefici 
con  lor  solenni,  e  boUate  lettere,  e'l  saiito  Dottore,  e  la  sua  dottrina  non  meno  celebrarono; 
couciosia  cosa  che  Olemeiite  Papa  VI.  chiaruoUa  eceellente  e  singolare,  Urbauo  V.  beuedetta, 
cattolicada  seguirsi  e  dilatarsi,  Pio  V.  cei'tissima  regola  della  Christiana  dottrina,  ed  approvata 
dalla  Chiesa,  come  la  piii  siciira,  Clemente  VIII.  celeste,  e  scritta  seuza  veruno  errore,  Paolo 
V.  scudo  iuespugnabile  della  (l^liiesa  contra  degli  he.retici;  ed  Alessandro  VII.  in  un  sue  Breve 
indirizzato  all'Uuiversit^  e  teologi  di  Lovagno,  confortagli  a  seguire  gli  stabili  e  sicurissimi 
dogmi,  e  come  parla  la  Bolla  incorwussa  tutissimaque  dogmata,  degli  Illustrissimi  Dottori  Agostino 
e  Tomaso."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  12,  p.  44 — 45.) 

t  "  Clement  VI.  ne  pensoit  pas  autrement,  lorsque  dans  sa  Biille  de  1344,  aprfes  avoir  com- 
part la  doctriue  du  Docteur  Angeliqiie,  an  ra.von  du  Soleil  qui  i^claire  lo  moiule,  et  h  un  glaive 
spiritnel,  dout  des  hommes  puis.ians  en  osnvres  et  en  paroles,  se  servent  toii.joiir.s  avantageuse- 
nient  pour  d6truire  les  vices  et  les  erreurs;  il  ajoutoit  que  les  Ecrits  de  S.  Thomas,  remplis  de 
sagesse  et  de  science,  ne  cessent  point  de  procurer  fi  TEgli-se  Universelle.  ((flc'  ;ibr>ii(l;iu<-c  de 
toutes  sortes  de  fruits,  dont  la  bonne  odeur  console  et  rt-.jouit  tou.jours  l:i  >:iiiiir  i:|»iusi' de 
Jesns-Clirist :  Ex  cv,jus  sapientia;  et  doctrinm  scriptis  Universalis  Ecclesia  ■imiltiiilii-nn  s/iirUti<ilis 
ubertatis  fructum  recolliyens,  ipsiua  fructus  odore  rejicitur  iiicessanter."  (Tourou,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  II„ 
p.  524.) 
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and  in  accuracy  of  doctrine  ;  so  that  he  who  makes  them  his  own 
is  never  found  slipping,  whilst  he  who  calls  them  in  question, 
ipso  facto,  lays  himself  open  to  suspicion  always.*  Urban  V. 
(1368),  who  was  a  man  of  princely  mind,  declared  thatS.  Thomas 
had  illuminated  the  whole  Church  by  his  works,  which  were 
filled  with  light  and  with  truth.  He  addressed  a  Bull  to  the 
Archbishop,  the  University,  and  the  faithful  of  Toulouse,  and 
especially  to  the  Professors,  exhorting  them  to  imitate  the  virtues 
of  the  Saint,  and  to  replenish  themselves  with  his  loving  spirit. 
"  Calling  to  mind,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "  that  he  who  has  been 
endowed  with  such  profound  knowledge  by  God,  has  enlightened 
the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  and  the  Universal  Church ;  and 
that,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  S.  Augustine,  he  has  enriched 
the  same  Church  with  a  store  of  erudition  ;  we  wish  and  enjoin 
you,  according  to  the  spirit  of  these  presents,  to  follow  the 
teaching  of  the  said  Br.  Thomas,  as  being  true  and  Catholic, 
and  to  use  all  your  endeavours  to  make  it  more  and  more  widely 
known."  f 

So  far  for  the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth,  Nicholas 
V.  (1451),  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  great  restoration  of  learn- 
ing, and  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  Vatican 
Library,  declared,  in  a  Brief,  to  the  Dominicans  of  Toulouse, 
that  the  whole  Universal  Church  was  illuminated  by  the  teaching 
of  S.  Thomas.  Pope  Pius  IV.  (1564),  speaking  to  the  University 
of  Salamanca,  which  held  the  Angelical  in  highest  estimation, 
refers  to  the  precious  fruit  which  the  Church  of  God  has  derived, 
and  every  day  still  continues  to  derive,  from  "  the  heavenly 
doctrine  of  so  great  a  Doctor."  J 

So  far  for  the  general  terms  of  highest  commendation  made 
use  of  by  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  those  Supreme  Judges  of  the  Faith, 
regarding  the  great  Angelical. 

*  See  Frigerio,  iib.  J.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  13,  p.  45.  Touron  puts  it  tliiis: — "  Les  paroles,  qu'on 
attiibue  commuuemeut  aii  Successeur  de  Clement  VI.  ne  .sout  ni  moins  energiques,  ni  iiioius 
gloiieuses  k  notie  Saiut  Docteiu-,  "  dout  la  doctriue  plus  que  toute  autre  (la  cauonique  seule 
excei)t6e)  a  toute  la  propriety  de  1' expression,  I'orare  et  Tarrangement  des  niatiferes,  et  la 
verite  des  principes;  en  sorte  que  celui  qui  s'y  attache  fldeleiuentue  s'ecarte  jamais  du  sentier 
de  la  v6rite,  taiidls  que  celui  qui  ose  la  combattre,  doit  toujours  craindre  de  tomber  dans 
I'erreur :  Hiijus  Doctoris  sapientia  prce  cceteris  (excepta  Canonica)  habet  proprietatem,  verborum,  modmn 
dicendorum,  veritatem  sententiarum.,  ita  ut  nunquam  qui  earn  tenuit,  inveniatur  d  veritatis  tramite 
deviasse,  et  qui  earn  impugnaverit,  semper  fiterit  de  veritate  suspectus."  (Touron,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  II.,  p. 
524;  see  also  the  Roman  Edition  of  the  Summa  (MDCCLXXIIL),  which  however  attributes  this 
saj'ing  to  Poi^e  Innocent  V.  (1276) ;  see  Tom.  I.,  De  Altitudine  Doctrince  Tlwrnisticce  Proloquium  mnmi 
veritate  suhnixmn,  p.  13.) 

t  See  Summa  Theolog.  (Ed.  Bom.,  MDGGLXXIII.),  De  Altitud.  Doct.  Thomist,  Probatio  III.,  p. 
13—14.) 

i  "  Sous  le  Pontificat  de  Pie  IV.  I'Universit^  de  Salamanque,  qui  celfebre  tons  les  ans  avec 
beaucoup  de  pompe  la  Fete  du  Docteur  Ang61ique,  dans  I'Eglise  de  S.  Etienne,  demanda  au  Saint 
Siege  de  nouvelles  graces  pour  rendre  toiyours  plus  auguste  cette  solemnity.  Le  Pape  peu  con- 
tent d'accorder  tout  ce  qu'on  demaudoit,  prit  de-lJi  occasion  de  manitester  ses  propre  sentimens 
en  faveur  de  la  doctrine  de  saint  Thomas,  et  voulut  joindre  son  sufl'rage  h  celui  de  ses  Pr6d(3- 
cesseurs,  qui  I'avoient  relev^e  par  le  plus  hautes  louanges:  .  .  .  TXt  ad  tanti  Doctoris,  ex  ou,ius 
sacra  doetrina  quanti  fructus  Ecclesice  Dei  pervenerint,  et  quotidie  perveniant,  nullits  est  fere  qui  nesciat, 
sanctissimos  mores  imitandos.  assequendam  doclrinam,,  et  festmn  majori,  cum  deootione  celebrandum, 
quod  ad  Dei  gloriam,  et  Ecclesice,  CathoUcce  bonum  cedcre  diibium  non  est,  avidius  accendantur,  etc." 
(Tourou,  Uo.  v.,  Cliap.  III.,  p.  526.) 
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Now  we  come  to  a  most  important  witness.  Pius  V.  was  not 
only  a  Sovereign  Pontiff',  but  he  is  also  a  canonized  saint.  Besides 
his  high  natural  character,  the  unusual  breadth  of  his  exalted 
mind  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  he  would  never  have  spoken 
highly  of  one  who  had  not  justly  gained  his  admiration.*  His 
career,  in  some  respects,  bears  a  likeness  to  that  of  the  Angelical : 
he  was  virtuous  from  his  infancy ;  at  fifteen,  he  took  the  habit  of 
S.  Dominic ;  in  1528,  he  was  ordained  priest ;  and  for  sixteen 
years,  he  taught  with  great  iclat  in  the  schools  ;  like  the  Angeli- 
cal, he  loved  prayer,  solitude,  and  to  be  unknown  ;  like  the 
Angelical,  his  tears  used  to  flow  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  ;  like 
the  Angelical,  it  was  only  with  tears,  and  under  a  species  of 
compulsion,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  take  office  in  the  Order 
— but,  unlike  S.  Thomas,  his  tears  were  not  attended  to.  He 
was  consecrated  Bishop  in  1556 ;  made  Cardinal  in  1551 ;  and 
Pope,  finally,  in  1566.  He  was  a  firm,  tender,  loving  man.  He 
could  resist  the  highest  and  the  mightiest  when  the  voice  of  duty 
urged.  He  could  gracefully  stoop  to  the  lowest  acts  of  humili- 
ation. A  burly  Englishman  was  converted  at  once  on  seeing 
that  loving  Saint  bending  graciously  over  the  outcast,  and  kissing 
his  burning,  ulcered  feet  with  loving  transport.!  During  his 
time,  Baius  was  condemned,  and  the  battle  of  Lepanto  won. 
Clement  X.  (1612)  beatified  him,  Clement  XL  (1112)  canonized 
him.  One  can  see  him  now  in  imagination,  with  his  sweet 
ascetic  face  and  Greek  profile,  with  his  blue  eyes  and  their  tender 
depths  full  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  good-will  to  men.  His 
head  is  bald  ;  he  has  a  flowing  beard ;  he  seems  to  stand  before 
the  mind's  eye  a  calm  and  heavenly  picture.  See  him  declaring 
to  the  world  that  heresy  must  be  crushed,  and  that  truth  must  be 
maintained  !  With  his  foot  on  the  dark  teachings  of  Baius,  and 
with  his  finger  pointing  to  the  open  Sumtna,  he  seems  to  say : 
"  Here  is  the  conquering  power,  and  the  light  of  heavenly  truth."| 

Nor  is  this  all  imaginary.      He  had  not  taught  in  the  schools 

*  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability: — ''  Sa  niemoire  etait  si  prodigieiise,  que,  rnftrae  apres  un 
grand  non>l)ie  d'annees,  11  reconna'issait  une  personue  £i  qui  il  n'avait  parle  qu'uue  seiile  fois. 
Cette  inemoire  se  tiouvait  encore  etre  un  don  pour  les  atl'aires.  Aussitot  qu'ou  lui  avait 
exjilique  une  vue,  un  projet,  uu  but  d'associatiou,  uu  secret  d'accroissenient,  il  enteudait  fb 
deniimot  ce  qu'on  lul  disait  plus  tard  sur  uue  des  ces  aftaires ;  et  souvent  il  redressa  ses  niin- 
istres,  qui  n'avaient  pas  un  souvenir  des  choses  aussi  tidfele."  (HisMre  des  Souverains  Fontifes 
Momains,  par  Artaud  de  Montor,  Tom.  III.,  Van  1572,  p.  282.    Pa/ris.  1851.) 

t  As  an  example  of  his  forgiving  and  large  nature — a  certain  Spaniard  wrote  and  circulated 
a  bitter  -slander  against  the  Pope,  turning  him  into  ridicule  and  advancing  many  indecent 
accusations.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  magistrates,  and  his  estates  were  ordered  to 
be  confiscated.  The  sainted  Pope  heard  of  this.  He  at  once  granted  his  libeller  a  free  pardon, 
and  begged  of  him  in  future  if  he  found  him  falling  into  any  fault  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  it.  This  is  how  large  meu  heap  coals  of  tire  on  the  heads  of  the  narrow  and  selfish 
egotism,  or  on  the  spiteful  uuforgiveness,  of  men  made  of  a  coarser  and  more  vulgar  clay  than 
themselves. 

t  His  energy  in  reforming  abuses,  and  his  firmness  with  Queen  Elizabeth,  show  of  what 
metal  lie  was  uiade.     Then  the  troubles  giv(ni  by  the   Calviiiists,  and  by  Ibe  .Sdciiiians,  as  wcU 

as  by  Bains,  point  to  the  slorriiy  t  licoliinical  coiHiilioii  of  Kin<ipr--;ill  rnlliiiL:  for  siit )itliodox: 

maiiifestatiuu  on  the  other  side.  These  wi-re  the  days  of  Mary  Qiiecu  i.f  S.-ots,  .S.  .iolin  ot  the 
Cross,  and  S.  'I'lieresa,  S.  Phihii  Neri,  S.  ('aniillus  of  Lcllis,  S.  I'asral  Haylou,  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
of  Pazzi,  ti.  Stanislaus  Koatka,  S.  Louis  of  (jonzuga,  and  many  more. 
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for  sixteen  years  without  learning  how  great  a  power  in  the 
world  had  been,  and  still  was,  and  still  should  be,  the  great 
Angelical.  He  had  witnessed  how  the  force  of  principle  con- 
tained in  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas  had  been  directed  against 
error,  and  had  ground  it  into  powder.  He  had  watched  error 
after  error,  one  heresy  and  then  another,  advance  boldly  against 
the  truth  ;  and  one  by  one  he  had  seen  them  all  either  slain  out- 
right, or  creeping  away,  maimed  and  bounded,  with  a  broken  life 
— struck  by  the  sharp  weapons  drawn  out  of  the  vast  armoury 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.*  How  could  he  best  encourage  the 
champions  of  the  Church  to  use  those  weapons  ?  By  holding  up 
to  their  admiration,  and  placing  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  him 
who  forged  them,  and  knew  in  his  day  how  best  they  could  be 
wielded. 

For  this  end,  S.  Pius  V.  solemnly  decreed,  in  an  instrument 
signed  by  six-and-thirty  Members  of  the  Sacred  College,  that 
henceforth  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  should  rank  as  a  Doctor  of 
the  Universal  Church.  To  the  four  great  Latin  pillars  of  the 
mighty  House  of  God  he  had  the  privilege  of  adding  a  fifth 
pillar.f  0  of  what  splendid  workmanship  are  they !  how  mas- 
sive their  construction  !  how  towering  their  height !  how  grandly 
they  seem  to  support  the  vast  fabric,  the  spreading  dome  of  the 
Holy  Ark — the  house  not  built  with  hands,  rooted  deep  down  in 
the  everlasting  hills  !  Taking  them  in  their  order :  in  the  midst 
there  stands  the  sublime  Pontiff  S.  Gregory  the  Great — a  Bene- 
dictine Pope,  if  ever  there  was  one — ^with  his  frank,  venerable, 
patriarchal  face,  representing  the  supreme  governing  power  of 
the  Church;  on  the  right  hand  is  the  stern  S.  Jerome,  ascetical, 
deep  in  thought,  meditating  on  the  Sacred  Word  ;  on  the  left, 
the  majestic  S.  Ambrose,  pattern  of  bishops — of  bishops  who 
have  to  live  in  stormy  days,  and  to  control  them ;  next  to  him 
conies  the  royal  Bishop  of  Hippo,  S.  Augustine,  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  S.  Paul,  with  the  love  of  a  S.  John,  and  with  the  fire 
of  a  Boanerges.^    How  mighty  is  he  !     He  seems  to  guard  them 

*  How  well  Tourou  speaks: —  "  Comme  cette  doctrine,  si  souvent  louee  par  ceux  que  Jesus- 
Clirist  a  ^taUis  les  premiers  Juges  tie  la  Foj,  r6paudoit  tous  les  jours  de  uovelles  luiniferes,  et 
procuroit  i\  I'Eglise  de  uoiiveaiix  triomplies  sur  ses  euuemis,  elle  recevoit  aussi  tous  les  jours 
des  t6iiioigiiases  plus  6clataii8et  de  uouveaux  titres  d'honueur.  Dieu  toujours  admirable  daus 
ses  Saints,  apres  s'etre  servi  de  ceux  qu'il  a  voulii  choisir,  pour  faire  connoitre  les  v^ritesde  la 
Eeligiou,  et  pour  expliquer  aux  Fideles  les  pr^ceptes  de  sa  lot  pour  la  gloire  et  la  cousolatiou 
de  I'Eglise,  fait  eusuite  servir  le  temoignage  de  cette  mfeme  Eglise,  pour  faire  respecter  la 
saintete  et  la  doctriue  do  ceux  qu'il  lui  a  doun6s  pour  Pferes  et  pour  Uooteurs."  .(Lm.  I.,  Ghap. 
III.,  p.  526— 521.) 

t  De  Falloux  points  out  well  the  state  of  society  whicli  called  for  a  manifestation  such  as 
this:— "Le  seiziJime  siecle,"  he  says,  "  fut  traverse  tout  entier  par  trois  politiques  Meu 
distinctes:  la  politique  protestante  qui  s'agite  couvulsivement  dans  le  d6sordre  iiitellectuel  et 
sobial;  le  raisou  d'Etat  des  souveraius,  qui  argumente,  combat  ou  plie,  selon  les  chances 
accideutelles  du  moment:  la  resistance  de  1' Eglise,  qui  invoque  des  principes  6teruels  et 
divines."     (Histoire  de  Saint  Pie  V.,  Tom.  II.,  p.  248.    Angers,  1844.) 

t  "Dans  ce  meme  Decret,  que  nous  trouvons  sigu6  par  treute  cinq  Cardinaux,  lo  B.  Pontife, 
Boit  pour  exciter  de  plus  en  plus  le  zfele  et  la  pi6te  des  Fiddles,  soit  pour  autoriser  davautage 
uu  fait  des  plus  glorieux  h  notre  Saint,  aceorde  plusiours  Indulgences  ii  toutes  les  persounes 
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all.  But  see  that  princely  form  approaching.  He  is  being  con- 
ducted by  one  wearing  the  triple  crown,  a  man  looking  like  a 
priest-king,  with  his  blue  loving  eyes  and  flowing  beard.  The 
aureola  floats  around  the  head  of  either— it  is  S.  Pius  V.  placing 
the  great  Angelical  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church. 
S.  Augustine  and  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Thomas,  stand 
round  S.  Gregory  and  guard  the  See  of  Peter,  and  defend,  with 
the  "Shield  of  Faith"  and  the  "  Breastplate  of  Justice,"  the  Ark 
of  the  Lord,  whilst  they  attack  and  put  to  flight  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy  with  the  swift  "  Sword  of  the  Spirit."* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  S.  Pius  V.  fixes  the  Angelical  in  a  dis- 
tinct position  amongst  the  Latin  Doctors  of  the  Church.  S.  Francis, 
in  the  person  of  that  liberal  and  magnificent  Pope,  Sixtus  V. 
(1588),  who  was  versed  not  only  in  the  poets,  but  also  in  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  discipline,  confirmed  the  action  of  his 
predecessor  regarding  the  Angelical,  and  declared  him  to  be  "the 
glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the  Church." 

Clement  VIIL  (1603)  issued  three  Briefs  in  honour  of  S.  Thomas. 
He-  says  that  he  speaks  not  only  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the 
name  of  the  Universal  Church,  when  he  makes  known  to  the 
Christian  world  what  great  results  have  accrued  to  true  religion 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint.f  Paul  V.  (1607)  confirms  all  that 
has  been  done  by  Clement,  and  compares  the  teachings  of 
S.  Thomas  to  a  great  warrior's  shield,  which  receives  and  wards 
off  the  thrusts  and  blows  made  at  the  Spouse  of  Christ  by  the 
enemies  of  Salvation.:};  Alexander  VII.  (1660)  speaks  in  a 
similar  sense.  This  Pope  lived  in  cloudy  days.  The  blight  pf 
heresy  had  cankered  many  promising  minds.  The  Five  famous 
» ■ 

de  I'liu  et  de  I'autie.  sexe,  qui  visiteront  d^votement  dans  I'Eglise  de  Saint  Dominique  h  Naples, 
I'Autel  ou  la  Chapelle  de  saint  Nicolas,  dans  laquelle,  selon  le  temoignage  de  I'Histoire,  la 
doctrine  du  Doctenr  Ang^liqne  a  6t6  miraculeuseiuent  approuv6e  par  I'Oracle  de  Jesus-Clirist 
en  Croix; :  In  quo  scriptoris  Angelici  doctrina  Salvatoris  cruciflan  ore  (sicut  pia  testatur  hisioriaj 
mirabiliter  probata  fait."    (Touron,  iii).  V.,  Chap.  III.,  p.  521 — 528.) 

*  Pope  Pius,  in  the  Bull  " Mirahilis,"  gives  his  reasons  for  placing  the  Angelical  in  this  high 
position  amongst  the  great  Latin  Doctors,  in  these  words  : — "  Quouiam  omnipotentis  Dei  provi- 
deuti.l  factum  est,  nt  Angelici  Doctoris  vi,  et  veritate  doctriure,  ex  eo  tempore,  quo  coelestlbus 
civibus  adscriptus  fuit,  multfe  quoe  deinceps  exortie  sunt  hasreses,  coufuste  et  couvictjc  dissi- 
parentuv,  quod  et  antea  ssepfe,  et  liqnido  nuper  in  sacris  Concilii  Tridentiui  deoretis  apparuit: 
ejiisdein  memoriam,  ciyus  meritis  orbis  terrarum  fi  pestifeiis  quotidie  erroribus  liberatur, 
niajori  etiam  quiim  anteJi  grati,  et  pii  animi  att'ectu  coleudam  statuimus  .  .  .  queniadrao- 
dmn  sanctorum  quatuor  Ecclesiae  Doctorum  festivitates."  (Vid.  Bullarium,  Ord.  FF,  Prmdicat., 
Tom.  V.) 

t  After  quoting  many  sayings  of  the  Popes  on  the  Angelical,  the  Vita  bursts  out  thus  : — "  O 
gloriosissimo  Dottore  gloria  di  tutti  i  Dottori :  O  erudimento  degli  ei'uditi,  e  quanto  ti  si  deve 
dalli  Cattoliei,  poiche  i  tuoi  sensi  ch'alle  scritture  hai  dato,  ti  souo  stati  dal  Cielo  rivelati;  Qual 
lode  posso  io  ritrovare,  che  pieuanieute  te  si  convenga?  Non  dir6  altro  sol,  che  tu  sei  la  luce, 
cbe  fjer  gli  oscuri  passi  delle  scritture  discorrendo  a  guisa  di  Sole  lial  quelle  illuminate.  Beu 
dunque  ti  si  convieue  I'esterior  tigura,  che  nel  petto  porti  dipiuta  del  Sole  :  poiche  tu  dal  divino 
Sole  illuminato  hai  tutti,  noi  altri  illustrati.  Perci6  io  particolarmente  ti  prego  ti  degni  suppli- 
care  I'altissimo  Dio  per  me,  accif)  quauto  in  questo  trattato  delle  virtii  s'e  detto,  sia  grato  a  sua 
diviua  Maestfi,  e  die  apporti  utility  all'auime  cbristiane:  e  di  quanto  h6  da  ragionare  della  tua 
santissima  vita,  sia  con  ogui  fedeltS,  detto."     (See  Vita,  p.  7.) 

t  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  Brief,  "  Qwantiim  Prodesse"  of  Paul  V.  (1607): — "Splendidis- 
simi  Cathollcio  tidei  athletoe  Beati  Tliomie  Aquiuatis/cujus  scx'iptorum  clypeo  militans  Ecclesia 
Ha^reticorum  tela  feliciter  elidit,  honores  et  venerationem  in  dies  magis  magisque  aiigeri, 
plnrimiim  in  Domino  gaudemus,  et  iis,  quie  ad  lllius  honorem  devote  saucita  sunt,  ut  firma  et 
illibata  permaueaut,  libenter  Apostolicie  firiuitatis  robur  adjicimus." 
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Propositions  of  Jansenius  had  to  be  condemned.  A  whole  school 
of  spreading,  corrupting  casuistry  had  grown  up  into  being.  The 
danger  had  to  be  met ;  and  the  wisdom  of  him  w^ho,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  could,  on  account  of  his  position,  see  further  and 
more  distinctly  than  any  other,  found  no  better  way  of  confront- 
ing it  than  by  bringing  forth  the  weapons  furnished  by  S.  Thomas.* 
It  was  the  month  of  June.  The  Dominicans  had  assembled  in 
Rome  in  General  Chapter  (1656).  The  Holy  Father  took  advan- 
tage of  the  meeting.  He  addressed  a  Brief  to  them,  and 
instructed  them  to  select,  at  once,  their  most  able  theologians. 
And  these  he  commissioned  to  draw  out  a  work  on  Morals 
founded  on  Thomistic  principles — ex  severiori  et  tuta  Sancti 
ThomcB  doctrina — on  the  more  stern  and  safe  teaching  of 
S.  Thomas,  to  act  as  a  bulwark  against  the  rush  and  flow  of  the 
heaving  ocean  of  corruption.  Other  Pontiffs  might  be  mentioned, 
were  there  not  a  danger  of  wearying  the  reader :  Innocent  XII. 
(1694),  Benedict  XIII.  (1724),  and  Clement  XII.  (1733),  besides 
many  others  of  a  still  more  recent  date.f 

And  perhaps  the  two  latter  should  not  be  passed  over  with  so 
brief  a  notice.  They  seem  to  sum  up,  as  indeed  they  formally 
approve,  the  teaching  of  their  predecessors  regarding  the 
Angelical. 

Benedict  XIII.,  that  humble  Theatine,  ruled  the  Universal 
Church  in  times  of  great  danger.  The  scandals  created  by  the 
Jansenists  were  at  their  height,  and  there  was  every  appearance 
of  a  schism  which  might  have  broken  off  some  fair  provinces 
from  the  Church.  It  would  seem  that  whenever  any  theological 
calamity  greater  than  usual  threatened  Christianity,  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  instinctively  turned  to  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  for  light. 
Indeed,  in  this  instance,  there  was  strong  reason  for  speaking  out 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Saint.  He  and  S.  Augustine  had  been 
first  misunderstood,  then  misinterpreted,  and  finally,  on  the  basis 
of  such  misinterpretation,  recklessly  condemned.^ 

*  In  his  Brief  to  the  Doctors  of  Louvaiu,  Pope  Alexander  spealcs  thus  (1660) :— "  Non  diibi- 
tamus  quin  piaj  siugiilan  scientiEe,  pietatisque  studio,  sanam  et  incoriuptam,  qualem  tot  Apos- 
tolicie  Sedis  declarationes.  et  SS.  Patrum  traditiones  requiruut,  doctrinam  semper  amplexuil, 
et  adversus  orthodoxte  Religiouis  hostes  defensuri  sitis,  nee  nou  prseclarissimorum  Ecclesise 
Catliolicte  Doctorum  Augustiui  et  Thomo!  Aquinatis  inconcussa  tiitissiniaque  dogmata  sequi 
semper,  ut  asseritis,  ac  impense  revereri  velitis.  Quorum  profect6  saDctissimorum  virorum 
penes  catholicos  unlversos  ingeuia,  et  omnem  laudem  supergressa  noniiua,  novi  pr^couii  com- 
meudatioue  non  egeut." 

t  The  following  are  the  words  made  use  of  by  Pope  Innocent  XII. : — "  ApostolioA  vos 
primiim  auctoritate  monemns,  ut  sublatis  coutentionibus,  sapientire,  quaa  desursum  atque 
pacifica  est,  vacetis  profiteutes,  ut  asseritis,  doctrinam  prteclarissiinovum  Doctorum  Augustiui 
et  Thomas :  quorum  ille  tautre  scientiiB  fuit,  ut  inter  magistros  optimos  etiam  a  nostris  prsede- 
cessoribus  haberetur;  et  cujus  doctrinam,  secundum  eorumdem  prsedecessorum  statuta, 
Komaua  sequitur,  et  servat  Ecclesia:  alter  ver6  eamdem  Dei  Eoclesiam  clarificat,  et  sancta 
operatione  fcecundat  ....  Hos  dum  Uuivei'sitas  veslra  doctrinse  duces  secuta 
fuerit.  secnrfe  puguabit  contra  liostes  ortbodoxte  fldei  in  Ecclesife  gloriam  et  rediflcationem ; 
excitabitqne  iu  dies  banc  Apostolicara  sedem,  ut  cumulatiiis  ei  priestet  pateruffi  charitatis 
oificia."     (From  the  Brief  "  Tradidit." ) 

t  It  may  be  recalled  that  Popes  innocent  X.,  Innocent  XI.,  and  Alexander  VIII.,  often 
issued  Apostolical  letters  establishing  Universities  or  new  Chairs  of  Theology  in  Europe  and 
America,  iu  which  the  doctrines  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquiu  were  to  be  taught. 
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Pope  Benedict  XIII.  felt  that,  if  once  the  teaching  of  these  two 
mighty  Doctors  were  compromised,  great  spiritual  confusion  would 
ensue.  He  deemed  it  his  duty  to  speak  in  their  behalf  with  a 
clear  and  decided  voice.  He  addressed  a  Decree  to  the  whole 
Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  opposing  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  directed  against  the  theology  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas. 
He  tells  them  that  they  have  no  occasion  to  be  astonished  if  the 
Thomistic  doctrine  is  assailed,  seeing  that  the  Sacred  Oracles 
themselves,  and  the  Apostolical  decisions,  are  called  in  question 
every  day.  He  thinks  that  condition  of  mind  must  be  a  strange 
one  which  can  accuse  the  Dominicans  of  holding  errors  which  the 
Angelical  himself,  with  clear  principle  and  convincing  proof,  had 
refuted  long  before.*  "  For  by  a  singular  grace  of  the  Provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty,"  says  the  Pontiff,  "the  solidity  and  truth 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Angelical  Doctor  have  upset,  not  only 
those  numberless  heresies  which  were  rife  before  his  birth,  but 
also  those  which  rose  up  after  his  death." 

After  encouraging  the  Dominican  Fathers  to  persevere  in  their 
ancient  doctrine  regarding  grace  and  predestination,  the  Pope 
says  :  "  Study,  without  ceasing,  the  works  of  your  Holy  Doctor. 
Exempt  from  every  sort  of  error,  and  more  brilliant  than  the 
sun,  they  spread  abroad,  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  living 
illuminations  of  an  admirable  erudition.  Ever  faithfully 
attached  to  writings  which  are  a  secure  protection  against 
defection  from  the  Christian  faith,  continue  to  defend  the  holy 
verities  of  religion,  and  the  purity  of  sound  morality."!  The 
Holy  Father  once  more  compares  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical 
to  the  sun  illuminating  the  whole  earth  ;  and  refers  to  the  mar- 
vellous manner  in  which  his  principles  are  capable  of  confronting 
the  newest  errors  of  the  day.J  He  continues :  "  We  confirm,  by 
our  Apostolical  authority,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  all  the 
constitutions,  letters,  or  briefs  which  our  predecessors  have  issued 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  we  renew  them,  in  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary, by  the  Brief  which  has  just  been  published."^ 

*  "II  est  bieu  plus  surpreuant,  que  par  un  bizarre  travers  d'esprit,  on  ait  voulu  calomuier 
votre  doctrine,  a  I'occasioa  des  erreurs  que  S.  Tliomas  avoit  de.jfi  r6fut6es  par  des  priucipea 
tres-clairs,  et  par  des  preuves  les  plus  couvaincautes :  car  par  lin  singulier  effet  de  la  pro- 
Tidence  du  Toutpuissaut,  la  soliditc;  et  la  verity  de  la  doctrine  du  Bocteur  Augelique  out 
coufoudu,  uon  seulemeut  les  heresies  saus  uombre,  qui  avoieut  paru  avaut  sa  uaissauce,  mais 
encore  celles  qui  se  sout  elev^es  apres  sa  niort."     (Touron.  Liv.  F.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  532.) 

tTouron  gives  the  words  thus:— '-Ne  cessez  jamais  de  vous  appliquer  k  I'^tude  des 
Ouvrages  de  votre  S.  Docteur;  exempts  de  toute  sorte  d'erreur,  et  plus  brillans  que  le  Soleil, 
ils  repandent  dans  I'Eglise  de  Jesus-Cluist  les  vives  lumiferes  d'une  erudition  admirable. 
Toujours  ttdelemeut  attaches  h  des  Ecrits,  qui  sout  une  regie  tres-sftre  pour  ne  se  iamais 
^carter  de  la  doctrine  chretieune,  continnez  a  defendre  les  v6rites  saiutes  de  la  Religion,  et  la 
purete  de  la  saiue  morale."     (Liv.  V..  Chap.  IV., p.  533.) 

t  ".lEquum  -vero  erat,  ut  Angelica  doctriua  tanti  Doctoris  uon  vulgaribus  eflerretur  en- 
comiis,  quai  soils  instar  munduni  universum  illustrans  uberrima  cliristiaufe  Ecclesi»  bona 
peperit,  paritque  in  dies  siugulos  multiplici  fructu,  supremo  Apostolicje  sedis  magisterio 
adversiis  quoscumque  veteresac  receutes  errores,  quos  revinclt  fidissime  famulaus."  (From 
the  Bull  "  Pretiosa.") 

i  "  Luculentius  vero  sestimationis  argumentura  in  ipsam  S.  Thomoe  doctrinam  nunc  edituri. 
auo  magis  magisque  Frsedicatorum  Ordo,  c»terique  ortliodoxi,  ao  veri  ipsius  sectatores  ad 
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If  Pope  Benedict  had  to  withstand  schism  and  the  Jansenists, 
his  successor,  Clement  XII.  (1130 — 1140),  had  to  deal  with  the 
Freemasons  and  Voltaire.  A  severe,  just,  and  liberal  man,  a 
lover  of  the  poor  and  of  Christian  art,  he  did  not  forget  the 
highest  interests  of  religion  ;.and  seemed  to  feel,  like  so  many 
of  his  eminent  predecessors,  that  to  increase  the  honour  of  the 
Angelical  would  be  to  strengthen  the  principles  of  truth,  and  to 
confirm  the  teachers  of  the  Church  in  solid  and  splendid  learning. 

Indeed,  the  Pontiff  clearly  states  as  much  in  his  celebrated 
Bull  beginning  "  Verbo  Dei."  He  says  that,  when  the  corruption 
of  false  dogma  spreads  aljroad.  in  every  direction,  and  imperils 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  morality  of  Christians  whom  the  Lord  has 
confided  to  his  care,  then,  it  becomes  specially  his  duty  to  hold 
up  to  admiration  those  Doctors  who  have  been  eminent  for 
knowledge  and  piety,  and  to  popularize  that  teaching  which, 
being  wholly  founded  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  treats  of  faith 
and  morals  in  a  solid  fashion,  equally  adapted  to  form  worthy 
ministers  of  the  Church,  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  souls.* 
"  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  our  prede- 
cessors," he  continues,  "  have  always  singled  out  B.  Thomas  of 
Aquino,  known  by  the  glorious  title  of  the  '  Angelical  Doctor.' 
The  just  praise  which  they  have  often  bestowed  upon  him  in 
their  decrees,  proves  clearly  enough  what  their  feelings  were. 
In  the  very  lifetime  of  S.  Thomas,  Pope  Alexander  IV.  admired 
the  treasure  of  science  with  which  Heaven  had  enriched  him.f 
His  successors  thought  and  spoke  in  a  similar  strain :  John  XXIL, 
Clement  VI.,  Urban  V.,  Nicholas  V.,  Pius  IV.,  Blessed  Pius  V., 
Sixtus  v.,  Clement  VIIL,  Paul  V.,  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent  XII., 
and  Benedict  XIII. ,  all  have  approved  S.  Thomas  in  the  same 
way.  They  loved  to  put  him  in  the  sacred  fasti  of  the  Church, 
and  to  rank  him  amongst  such  great  Doctors  as  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Jerome."^     Then,  expressing 

lllius  sincerani  et  tntani  piofessionem  inflammentiir,  prtedictas  omnes  et  singulas  decessorum 
iiostvoium  constitutione.s.  litteras,  seu  ut  vocant  Bievia,  nee  iioii  omnia  et  singula  in  eis  con- 
tenta,  suprema  quft.  fungimur  aiictoritate,  motu,  soientift  et  deliberations  prsemissis  conipi-o- 
bamus,  etruisus,  qnateuus  opus  fueiit,  cum  ipsismet  editis  nuper  a  nobis  litteris  inuoramus." 
(Ibidem.) 

*  Tonron  remarks  thus: — "Clemens  XII.  Ji  joindre  son  suifrage  f^eelui  de  ses  Pr6di5cesseurs, 
et  &,  rendre  un  nouveau  t^raoignage  de  la  tradition  dii  Saint  Siege,  &.C.  La  BuUe  que  Sa  Saintete 
donna  le  vingt-liuitieme  d'Aofit  mil  sept  cens  treute  trois,  est  encore  entre  les  mains  de  toTit  les 
Fidfeles :  il  suifit  de  la  lire  pour  se  convaincre  par  ses  propres  yeux,  que  le  souveraiu  Pontife  ne 
pouvoit  parler  d'une  manifere  jilus  decisive,  pour  douner  h  la  doctrine  de  notre  Saint  tonte 
rautorit6  qu'elle  m(?rite  ;  ou  pour  metcre  liors  de  doute  celle  dent  la  possession  lui  6toit  d^jji 
assnree  depuis  plusieurs  sifecles.  Voici  les  pai-oles  du  S.  P6re  ;  elles  n'out  point  besoiu  de  com- 
mentaire."     (Liv.  V.,  Chap.  IV.,  p.' 535.) 

t  Vid.  Bullarium,  Ord.  FF.  Prcedicat.,  Tom.  I.,  p.  298;  also,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XXL,  p.  ,  of  this 
work.  See,  for  general  information  on  this  head,  Frigerio,  lAb.  I..  Cap.  VII.,  p.  39 — 50;  also, 
Werner,  Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino.  Erster  Band,  Sechstes  Capitel,  p.  871 — S15;' La  Somme  Tlie'o- 
logique  de  Saint  Thomas,  par  M.  I'Abbe  Drioux,  Tom.  I.,  Introduetion,  §  IL,  p.  16 — 2b;  also 
Hieronrmus  Vielinius,  De  D.  Tliomce  Aquinat.  Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  lAh.  IL,  p.  123 — 128.  Brixice, 
MDCCXLVIIL 

%  Frigerio  gives  the  authority  of  Diego  Morales  to  the  following  effect: — "Fecero  mentione 
fin  da  passati  secoli  del  detto  sermone  alcuni  non  meuo  antorevoli,  che  antichi  teologi,  oltre 
piti  altri  recati  da  Diego  Morales  nel  libro  intitolato :  Laus  Divi  Thomce.    Fu  per  tanto  dal  mede- 
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his  ardent  desire  to  be  coimted  amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
had  done  so  much  for  the  Angelical,  the  Pope  declares  that  all 
those  privileges  which  pro^^erly  belonged  to  the  universities  and 
houses  of  general  study  should,  through  the  plentitude  of  his 
Apostolic  power,  be  extended  for  the  future  to  all  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  Dominicans  not  situate  in  an  University  town. 
One  simple  condition  was  exacted  :  that  the  students  should 
study  theology  for  three  years,  and  follow  the  course  prescribed 
by  the  General  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  After  they  had  proved 
their  efficiency  by  an  examination,  the  Doctor's  Cap,  or  the 
Licentiate,  or  the  Bachelorship,  or  any  other  degree,  could  be 
freely  and  lawfully  conferred  upon  them.  "We  wish  moreover," 
adds  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  "  that  these  degrees  should  rank  with 
those  which  are  solemnly  granted  to  the  students  of  our  principal 
college  and  academy  of  the  Roman  '  Sapienza.'  "  The  Bull,  after 
according  further  privileges,  ends  by  declaring  that  nothing  can 
invalidate  or  annul  the  action  taken  by  the  Holy  8ee.  This 
Instrument  was  followed  by  a  Brief,  stating  that  the  Pontiff  con- 
firmed and  approved  anew,  all  the  eulogiums  and  approbations 
which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  passed  upon  the  doctrine  of 
S.  Thomas  and  the  Thomistic  school.* 

At  the  risk  of  wearing  out  the  reader,  I  have  brought  forward 
these  clear  testimonies  of  the  sujjreme  authority  in  the  Church, 
respecting  the  position  and  merits  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  The 
Sovereign  Pontiffs  are  placed  too  high,  and  sweep  with  too  wide 
a  range  the  plane  of  theological  teaching,  to  be  seduced  by  party 
bias,  or  by  mere  subjective  feeling.  Their  voice  is  unmistakable. 
From  the  time  when  the  Angelical,  as  a  boy,  stood,  with  his 
mother  and  his  two  rough  soldier-brothers,  before  the  Holy 
Father  and  his  assembled  court,  and  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  Christ  in  poverty,  and  to  live  unknownf — from  Innocent 
IV.  to  Benedict  XIII.,  we  find  one  Sovereign  Pontiff  echoing  the 
voice  of  the  other,  the  voice  becoming  clearer  and  the  echo  more 
articulate  as  it  approaches  the  present  day.     The  gentle  boy,  so 

simo  Pontefice  alia  sapientia  di  Salomone  la  dottrina  di  8.  Toiimso  antJi">osta,  come  qnella.  clie 
ristriuse  in  raaraviglioso  luodo  il  pretioso  e'l  vagu  de'quattro  soiniai  Dottori,  la  uioralitil  di 
S.  Gregorio,  la  copiosa  facoudia  di  S.  Ambrogio,  la  sottigliezza  di  Sau'Agostiiio,  I'eruditione  di 
S.  Girolamo,  la  teologia  del  Naziauzeuo,  la  lilosofia  d'Anstotele,  la  politica  di  Platoiie,  &c." 
(lAb.  L,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  14,  p.  45—46.) 

*  The  Chuieli  lierself  speaks  thus  of  the  Aiigelical's  teaching: — "La  santa  Chiesa  Catholica 
Romaiia,  la  quale  non  ha  niai  errato  ue  pui)  crrare  per  essere  dallo  >Spirito  Santo  guidata.  e 
goavernata,  ha  senipi-e  approvato  la  dottriua  di  S.  Toiuaso  iu  tutti  i  coiiKcuii,  cioe  nel  couseglio 
fatto  a  Vienna,  in  Firenza,  nel  Conseglio  Lateiano,  e  Tridentinf.  \\c  i  (|uali  Cousegli  tti  senipro 
seguitata  la  dottrina  di  sau  Tomaso;  ue-  cosa  veruna  fii  deteiiuiiKiUi,  die  nou  fosse  a  quella 
confornie:  e  perci6  la  sauta  Chiesa  oanta,  e  dice: — Alma  niatt-r  Eculesia  Christi  fuudata 
sauguiue  sceptra  conscendit  graudia  novi  Doctoris  lumine.  Stilus  brevis,  grata  facundia,  celsa 
firma  seutentia,  &,c."     f  Vita,  p.  5.)  ' 

t  See  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  113 — H4.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  crisis  in  the  career  of  the 
Angelical.  Had  he  given  way  under  the  piessure,  his  whole  life  would  have  been  cast  into 
another  channel.  But  his  lirinness,  whilst  it  saved  hiui,  drew  upon  liiiu  the  attention  of  the 
Pontiff  iind  his  Court;  and  from  tliat  day  forth,  "  Rome''  never  seems  to  have' lost  sight  of  the 
Btroug,  meek,  and  ))rofnund  young  Thomas  of  Aquino. 
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serenely  explaining  the  higli  heroism  of  his  heart,  becomes  "  the 
Prince  of  Theologians,"  the  "  Angel  of  the  Schools,"  "  another 
Solomon,"  "  the  glory  of  his  Order  and  the  ornament  of  the 
Church,"  "  a  Sun  illuminating  the  universal  Church,"  "  a  mighty 
Sword  dividing  heresies,"  "a  master  and  guide  in  Christian 
doctrine,"  "  exempt  from  all  errors,"  "  more  brilliant  than  the 
Sun,"*  "  ranking  with  S.  Gl-regory,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Jerome  ;"  "  who  himself  alone  has  cast  a  greater  illumination 
on  the  Church  than  all  other  Doctors  taken  together,"  and  "  from 
whose  teaching  greater  advantage  may  be  gained  in  one  year, 
than  would  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  any  other  teachers 
were  they  to  be  studied  during  an  entire  life-time." 

The  force  of  this  testimony  is  cumulatiA'e.  The  Bull  of  canon- 
ization of  any  saint  speaks  with  generous  terms  of  his  sanctity 
and  works.  But  here  we  have  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  bright- 
shining  with  the  glow  of  the  Sun  of  Truth  and  Justice  on  them, 
witnesses  of  the  highest  order,  and  speaking  with  the  gravest 
responsibility,  and  trumpeting  forth  their  verdict,  like  the  Angels 
of  God,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

How  could  the  opinion  formed  by  the  Supreme  Pontiffs  con- 
cerning the  Angelical,  and  then  stamped  by  them  on  the  intellect 
of  the  Church,  be  better  thrown  into  expression  than  by  declaring 
him  to  be  the  Centre  of  the  scholastic  system,  a  Prince  amongst 
theologians,  and  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  Pf 

What  the  Popes  have  taught,  councils  have  confirmed.  Bishops, 
theologians,  universities,  and  schools  would  naturally  be  guided 
by  the  voice  of  supreme  authority  in  the  momentous  matter  of 
theologic  truth.  The  mind  of  the  Angelical  would  gradually  seal 
itself  on  the  most  powerful  intelligences  in  the  Church.  Men 
would  feel  that  he  had  been  gifted  with  a  singular  power  of 
grasping  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  with  an  unrivalled  skill  in 
displaying  it  in  a  scientific  form.  His  very  genius  would  tell 
upon  the  mind  of  many  ages,  and  educate  the  theological  temper 
of  many  schools.]:    Just  as  the  "  blind  man  who  lived  in  steep 

*  Here  are  some  of  tlie  terms  used  'by  different  writers  regarding  the  greatness  of  the 
Angelical:—"  Scholasticorum  Vexillarius,"  "Nostrse  Theologioe  Flos," — "  Qnidam,  m  eo  nihil  esse 
injirimim  asserit,  nihil  mediocre;  sed  iotum  summum,  et  totuni  perfectissimum.  Alius  longo  mm 
dlvinitatis  hausiu  compotem  dicit.  Pleriqiie  omues,  Angelinim.  Alii  ingeiiiosissimuni,  eruditissi- 
muni,  et  oui  in  palaestra,  et  exercitatione  Scholastica  nemo  proximus  sit ;  ejusque  copiosissiuiaui, 
solidam,  et  iucredibilem  doctriuam  semper  se  pra;dicasse,  et  laiidasse  sponte  sua  fateiitur. 
Quemadmodum  et  nonnnlli.  qui  cetatem  illam  nihil  eo  doctius  tulisse  nihilqite  reliyiosius  vidisse 
scribunt."     (Hieronymi  Vielmii,  de  D.  ThomcB  Aquinat.  Doct.  et  Saiptis.  Lib.  II..  p.  127.) 

t  It  may  possibly  be  objected  that,  after  all,  the  words  of  the  Roman  Poutifts  regarding  the 
Angelica)  are  rhetorical,  and  therefore  should  not  be  taken  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  To 
this  the  answer  seems  to  be  simple,  viz. :  that  whether  rhetorical  or  not,  the  Popes  were 
speaking  in  the  style  of  the  Holy  See,  and  had  the  intention  of  conreying  some  meaning. 
Comparing  one  piece  of  rhetoric  with  another,  taking  the  words  at  their  lowest,  the  langnage 
made  use  of  regarding  the  Angelical  points  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  issnes  in  one  end, 
viz.,  that  he  was  held  by  a  series  of  able  Pontifl's  to  be  the  "  Prince  of  Theologians."  If  siich 
strong  langnage,  nttered  by  so  niaflv  Popes,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  nsed  of  any  other, 
then,  the  state  of  the  present  case  -svould  change.     But  can  it  be  shown?    It  would  seem  not. 

t  See,  for  example,  how  woi.i,derfully  the  geiiins  of  Plato  coloured  the  speculations  of  tlio 
Fathers  of  the  (Ihurch.    Studj  'the  b/pad  splendid  mind  of  .S.  Augustine.    Plato's  elevation, 
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Chios,"  by  his  high  poetic  genius,  and  the  music  of  his  verse,  *at 
length,  after  he  had  been  taken  away,  came  to  live  in  the  heart 
and  imagination  of  the  G-recian  people,  moulding  their  minds  to 
noble  deeds,  and  fashioning  their  hearts  to  martial  enterprises  ; 
or  as  Shakespeare,  and  Dryden,  and  Scott,  and  Gibbon,  and  Pope, 
and  Johnson,  as  each  of  these  in  his  measure  has  lent  his  colour 
to,  and  impressed  his  tone  on,  the  English  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  steeping  it  in  a  dye  which  adds  to  its  richness,  or  lending 
it  a  flexibility  and  suppleness  which  it  seemed  to  want  before  ; 
— just  as  in  literature,  so  is  it  in  theology  :*  the  master-mind 
asserts  itself  in  every  generation,  and  its  influence,  like  some 
delicate  aroma,  diffuses  itself  gradually  abroad,  and  lends  a 
special  character  and  fragrance  to  wide  and  divers  fields  of 
thought,  spreading  like  the  odour  of  the  jessamine  about  a  field 
of  flowers.  Whatever  is  mighty  or  lovely  in  nature,  art,  or  man, 
will,  in  spite  of  all  its  enemies,  like  the  law  of  gravitation,  finally 
assert  itself,  and  force  men  to  acknowledge  its  importance. 
Whatever  good  there  is  in  this  world,  though  it  may  have  to  bide 
its  time,  will,  in  the  long  run,  go  for  what  it  is  intrinsically 
worth.f 

So  with  the  great  Angelical.  The  Roman  Pontiffs  simply  did 
for  him  what  would  have  been  done  for  Homer,  or  Shakespeare, 
or  Dante,  or  Goethe,  had  there  been  in  the  republic  of  letters  an 
unerring  judge  of  merit  in  high  poetic  art.  But  since  no  such 
potentate  exists,  these  great  masters  have  had  to  ebb  and  flow, 
to  rise  and  fall,  to  be  driven  hither  and  thither  with  the  popular 
wave  ;  till,  finally,  they  have  found  their  prox)er  place,  and  are 
now  fixed,  rock-like,  in  the  hearts  and  intellects  of  nations,  as 
the  great  masters  of  all  that  is  sweetest  in  song,  and  majestic  and 
beautiful  in  verse. J     The  divine  prudence  of  the  Church  does 

looic,  and  poetry  (tliongh  Plato  spoke  against  the  art)  seem  to  live  in  the  Intellect  and  fancy 
of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo,  elevated,  and  purified,  and  rectified  by  Christianity.  Then  see 
S.  Augustine  liiraself.  Wlnit  Sir  VV.  Hamilton  said  of  Aristotle  can  truly,  in  a  modified  sense, 
be  said  of  him: — 'His  seal  is  upon  all  the  sciences,  and  his  speculations  have  mediately  or 
immediately,  determined  those  of  all  sni)sequent  thinkers."  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  the  Pagan 
"world,  and  S.  Aiigustine  and  S.  Thomas,  in  the  Christian,  seem  to  have  had  no  rivals  in  their 
mastery  over  mind. 

*  Men  eauudt  escape  the  power  that  is  upon  them.  They  must  breathe  the  atmosphere 
created  before  they  were  born.  They  must  acknowledge  and  bend  to  that  which  is  greater 
than  themselves,  and  which  finds  them  out  and  takes  possession  of  them,  whether  they  will  or 
no.  "  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  phraseology  and  diction  of  Shakespeare,  ot  the  Protestant 
formularies,  of  Milton,  of  Pope,  of  Johusou's  Tahletalk,  and  of  Walter  Scott,  have  become  a 
portion  of  the  vernacular  tongue,  the  household  words  of  which  perhaps  we  litte  guess  the 
origin,  and  tlie  very  idioms  of  our  familiar  conversation."  (Newman's  Lectures  on  University 
Subjects,  i  III.,  p.  91 — 92.)  If  so  it  is  with  literature,  so,  also,  iu  a  parallel  way  is  it  in  the  schools. 
What  Pope  has  been  to  poetry,  that  S.Thomas  has  been,  and  much  niore,.to  theological 
speculation. 

t  This  Is  a  great  principle,  a  sort  of  law  of  natural  justice — each  thing  finds  its  own  level. 
Men,  in  this  respect,  are  like  water.  What  is  hollow  may  for  a  time  ascend,  indeed,  go  up  all 
the  faster  from  being  hollow,  but  it  will  not  remain  on  high  for  an.y  length  of  time.  Its  time 
comes,  and  it  collapses  and  falls  to  the  earth,  into  which  it  perishes.  The  Angelical  knew  his 
place,  and  took  it ;  when  a  man  has  found  liis  place,  and  has  strength  of  luiud  aud  grace  to  bide 
in  it,  then  he  is  in  his  vocation,  and  is  a  man  ot  power.  He  stands  on  terra  flrina,  and  knows  to 
what  he  has  to  trust.  Vanity  aud  ambition  bear  men  away  from  port  into  the  open  perils  of  the 
sea.     lliiw  many  have  foundered  with  all  sail  set ! 

it  Thhik  (if  the  iuttueuce  exerted  by  Hesiod,  and  by  Euripides,  whose  verses  were,  even 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  author,  the  delight  of  the  Athenians.     Will  Horace  and  Virgil  evejr 
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not  leave  man  to  himself  in  matters  of  momentous  spiritual 
interest.  Religion  and  faitli  may  not  be  trifled  with.  A  super- 
natural instinct  is  required  here.  It  is  the  high  office  of  the 
Church  to  point  out  the  teachers,  and  to  settle  the  classics  of 
theology.  She  is  the  strong  mother  of  men,  and  knows  her  own 
with  a  mother's  instinct.  She  is  never  at  a  loss.  Refined  by  a 
supernatural  culture  ;  elevated  in  taste  and  in  temper  by  con- 
tinual contact  with  all  that  is  pure  and  true  ;  certain  of  her 
position  ;  luminously  conscious  of  her  own  supernatural  policy  ;* 
reaching  from  end  to  end  sweetly  yet  mightily  ;  and  in  her 
majestic  bearing  and  her  imperial  advance,  as  she  passes  on  from 
age  to  age,  she  recognizes  her  true  champions,  and  through  the 
different  eras  of  her  history  singles  them  out  amongst  all  her 
children,  and  with  an  expression  of  graceful  triumph  crowns 
them  with  glory  as  the  pillars  of  her  throne.  Ignatius  and 
Clement,  Justin  and  Irenseus,  Gregory  and  Cyprian,  Basil  and 
Augustine,  Epiphanius  and  Cassian,  Climacus  and  Boethius, 
Sophronius  and  lldephonsus.  Damascene  and  Bede,  Nicephorus 
and  Alcuin,  follow  one  another,  until  we  come  upon  such  great 
mediaeval  luminaries  as  Anselm,  Bernard,  Thomas,  and  Bona- 
venture.j  There  they  stand  out  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see,  those  mighty  men,  like  flaming  lights 
barning  one  beyond  the  other  in  the  distance,  till  at  last  they 
seem  lost  to  sight  amidst  the  glories  of  the  Resurrection — of  Christ 
rising  from  the  tomb.  With  her  Popes  ruling  and  guiding  her, 
with  her  Doctors  explaining  and  supporting  her,  with  her  hosts 
of  brave  men  joyfully  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of  her,  or 
showing  forth  her  loveliness  in  the  practice  of  their  lives,  with 
such  majesty  in  her  movements,  with  such  nobility  in  her  mien, 
and  with  so  much  beauty  sweeping  her  train,  the  radiant  Spouse 
of  our  gracious  Saviour,  the  sweet  Mother  of  men,  like  the  day- 
spring  takes  possession  of  the  earth,  and  pours  out  upon  every 
creature  a  portion  of  her  benediction.      Her  advance  is  secure 

be  displaced?  Who  will  ever  take  Shakespeare's  place,  or  supplant  Milton,  or  Wot  out  tlio 
genius  of  Pope — whatever  we  may  think  of  his  personal  character  ?  Is  not  the  fame  of  these 
embeddded  in  the  hearts  of  cultured  men,  so  that  it  can  never  be  expunged? 

*  If  even  man,  with  all  his  darkness  and  passion,  has  his  light,  how  much  more  then  must 
not  man's  Guide  possess  an  illumination  ? — "  Dans  une  lumiere  superieure  nous  voyons  les  regies 
iuvariables  de  nos  moeurs,  et  nous  voyons  qu'il  y  a  des  choses  d'un  devoir  indispensable.  .  .  . 
Ains!  un  homme  de  liien  laisse  regler  I'ordre  des  successions  et  de  la  x)olice  aux  lois  civiles; 
niais  il  ecoute  en  lui-raeme  une  loi  inviolable,  qui  lui  dit  qn'il  ne  faut  faire  tort  ii  personne. 
L'liomme.  qui  voit  ces  V(5rites,  par  ces  v^rites  se  jiige  lui-meme,  et  se  coudamne,  quand  il  s'en 
ecarte.  Ou  plutot,  ce  sont  ces  v^rit6s  qui  le  jugeut,  puisiiue  ce  n'est  pas  elles  qui  s'accommo- 
dent  aux  j\igemeuts  humains,  mais  les  jugements  humaius  qui  s'accommodeut  5,  elles."  (Vid. 
Bossuet's,  Traitede  la  Connaissmice  de  Dieu,  Chap.  IV.) 

t  S.  Ignatius,  M.  Ep.  Ant,  a.d.  107;  S.  Clement,  Rom.  Papa  Epistolas  suas  grcece  scripsii  oh. 
A.D.  101;  S.  Justinus,  M.  ob.  c.  a.  166;  S.  Iren^us,  Ep.  Litgdun.  opera  sua  grceee  sa-ipsit,  ob.  a.  202; 
S.  Gregorius  Thaumat,  c.  a.  265 ;  S.  Cyprianus,  Ep.  et  M.  a.  261 ;  S.  Basilius,  M.  Ep.  CcBsar.  Capad. 
a.  379;  S.  Augustinus,  Ep.  Hippon.  a.  4:!1 :  S.  Epiphanius,  a  403;  Cassianus.  Monacli.  c.  a.  434;  Jo. 
Climacus,  Abbas,  c.  a.  550;  Boethius,  PIi,ilos.  a.  524;  S.  Sophronius,  Eii.  Hieros.  c.  a.  650;  S.  lldep- 
honsus, Ep.  Tolet.,  a.  669  ;  S.  Jo.  Bamasceuus,  Mon.  a.  754  ;  Beda  Venerabilis,  a.  735 ;  S.  Nicephorus, 
Ep.  Gptnus,  a.  828;  Alcuinus,  Diac.,  a.  804:  S.  Auselmns,  Eji.  Cantuar.,  a.  1109;  S.  Beriiardus,  Ab. 
Clarceval.,  a.  1153;  S.  Thomas  Aqjuiuas,  Ord.  Pried.,  a.  1274;  S.  Bouaventura,  Oi'd  Minor.,  a.  1274. 
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with  a  Divine  security.  She  is  taught  of  heaven  in  whom  she 
may  confide.  She  knows  how  large,  how  pare,  his  heart  must  be 
who  is  to  defend  her  truth,  to  expand  her  teaching,  and  to  pro- 
mote her  glory.  Never  once  has  she  slipped,  never  once  has  she 
ignored  or  passed  by  an  instrument  fitted  to  her  purpose.  Origen 
was  a  mighty  master  of  human  thought ;  Tertullian  was  a  strong 
athlete,  full  of  the  fierce  fire  of  an  eloquent  spirit ;  Lactantius, 
Eusebius,  and  Theodoret  were  able  men  ;  but  she  did  not  choose 
any  of  these,  though  she  still  made  use  of  them : — she  surrounded 
herself  with  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  and 
S.  Chrysostom ;  with  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Gregory  the  Great :  with  S.  Bernard,  S.  Bonaventure,  and 
S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

When  she  points  out  the  Angelical  as  the  prince  of  scientific 
theologians,  and  entrusts  to  his  keeping  the  deep  mysteries  of 
her  life ;  when  she  confidently  hands  over  to  his  training  the 
children  of  her  womb,  those  who  have  been  bought  with  the 
life-blood  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  redeemed  by  the  humiliations 
of  the  Cross ;  when  she  confides  to  his  skill  the  issue  of  her 
high  cause  against  the  powers  of  earth  and  the  legions  of  hell 
— then,  surely,  there  is  no  extravagance  in  looking  upon  him  as 
one  of  the  most  able  exponents  of  her  mind,  and  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  champions  who  have  taken  up  arms  in  her 
defence.! 

It  is  but  natural,  then,  since  the  Angelical  has  been  so  highly 
placed  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  has  been  so  trusted  by  the 
Church,  that  his  influence  should  continually  make  itself  evident 
in  matters  of  theology,  especially  when  objections  have  to  be 
met,  truths  expanded,  and  enemies  reconciled.  Pope  Clement 
XIL  tells  us  how  his  teachings  have  been  held  in  reverence  by 
(Ecumenical  Councils.  Poj')e  Gregory  X.  looked  upon  the  Saint 
as  the  gre^t  Latin  chamx)ion  against  the  Greeks.^     The  power  of 

*  The  four  great  Doctors  of  tlie  Latiu  Cliiircli  were  elevated  to  their  high  position  toy  Pope 
Boniface  Vm.,  in  1298:  S.  Ambrosius,  Ep.  Mediolan.  (397) :  S.  Hieronyniiis,  Presb.  (420);'  S.  Aii- 
gustinus,  Ep.  Hippon.  (431) ;  S.  Gregorius,  M.  Papa  (604).  Then  there  'are  the  Greek  Doctors:  — 
S.  Athanasius,  Pair.  Alex,  (obiit,  373) ;  S.  Basilius,  M.  Ep.  Cmsar.  Capad.  (379) ;  S.  Gregorius 
Nazianz.  (389);  S.  Jo.  Chrvsostomns  (407).  More  recently  the  following  have  been  made 
Doctors:— S.  Hilarius,  Ep.  Pictav  (368),  ex  Decreto  Pii  IX.,  Mart.  29,  185L;  S.  Petrus  Chrysologus, 
Ep.  Raven.  (450);  ,S.  Leo,  M.  Papa  (440),  ex  Bulla  Benedicti  XIV..  1754;  S.  Isidorus,  Ep.  Hispal. 
(636);  S.  Petrus  Damianus,  Card.  (1072),  ex  Decreto  Leoni.i  XII.,  1828;  S.  Ansehnus,  Ep.  Cantnar. 
(1109) ;  ,S.  Bernardus,  Ab.  Clarieval.  (1153).  ex  Dec.  Pii  VIII.,  1830;  S.  Tlioma  Aquinas,  Ord.  Prad. 
(1214),  ex  Const.  Pii  V.  an.,  1567;  S.  Bonaventura.  Ord.  Minor.  (1274),  ra  Const.  Sixti  F.,  a;i.  1588; 
S.  Ali)honsus  Liguori  (1787),  Ep.  S.  Arjath.,  ex  Decreto  Pii  IX.,  Mart.  23,  1871. 

t  How  jealous  the  Great  Mother  is  of  her  children,  how  she  scrutinizes  and  sifts  their 
motives  and  their  actions  before  she  places  them  close  to  her  side,  is  clear  from  her  constant 
practice  in  elevating  them  to  the  honours  of  the  Doctorate  of  the  Universal  Church : — 
"  L'Eglise  se  montrait  tres-difBcile  dans  la  collation  de  ce  titre  d'honneur;  elle  I'a  refuse  a, 
plusienrs  ecrivains  celfebres  qui  avaient  rendu  h,  I'Eglise  de  siguales  services,  tel  que  Tertullian, 
Origfene,  Lactance,  Eus&be,  6veque  de  C6sar6e,  Theodoret,  evfique  de  Cyx,  &.C.,  uniquement 
puree  que,  malgre  leur  valeur  Utt6raire  et  leur  pit5t6,  ces  auteurs,  n'ont  pas  constamment  et 
partoiit  expliqu6  et  d^fendu  la  doctrine  chretienue  selon  I'esprit  de  I'Eglise.  On  ne  leur  a 
douue  que  le  titre  d'auteurs  ecclesiastiques,  scriptores  ecclesiastici,,  et  on  ne  les  a  trait^s  que 
comme  de  savants  temoins."    (Manuel  de  Patrologie,  par  Alzog,  trad,  par  He'let,  i  2,  p.  3.) 

t  "  Quand  il  s'agit  de  convoquer  la  second  concile  de  Lyon,  le  pape  Gr6goire  X.  adressa  un 
bref  particulier  k  saint  Thomas  dAquin,  qu'il  rcgardait  avec  raisou  comme  le  premier  docteur 
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his  logic,  through  its  precision  and  its  force,  was  as  greatly  prized 
by  the  orthodox  as  it  was  dreaded  by  the  heretic.  His  spirit 
survived  in  his  children  ;  and  it  seemed  to  come  forth  and  mani- 
fest itself  with  remarkable  distinctness  in  the  person  of  John  of 
Montenigro,  Provincial  of  the  Dominicans  in  Lombardy,  during 
the  Council  of  Florence  in  the  Pontificate  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 

John  of  Montenigro  had  been  selected  out  of  the  whole  army 
of  Catholic  theologians  and  Doctors  to  accomplish  a  most  difficult 
task.  He  was  considered  the  most  able  controversialist  of  that 
day.  The  subtlety  and  learning,  the  passions  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  Greeks  had  to  be  confronted.  Truth  had  to  be  advanced, 
error  combated  successfully,  minds  conciliated.  The  intricate  and 
difficult  question  of  the  Procession  from  the  Father  and  fc)on,  with 
the  whole  array  of  reasons  and  authorities  on  both  sides,  had  to 
be  sifted,  adjusted,  and  explained.*  To  write  a  treatise,  or  to 
publish  a  book,  is  comparatively  an  easy  task.  Here,  mind  had 
to  meet  mind,  sword  cross  sword  ;  a  duel  had  to  be  fought  on  a 
question  of  cardinal  importance,  in  presence  of  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world.  John  of  Montenigro  would  want  all  the 
caution,  readiness,  and  wide  reading  of  a  S.  Thomas,  all  his 
dialectical  skill,  for  achieving,  any  substantial  advantage.  What- 
ever was  the  breadth  of  his  acquirements,  he  came  off  with  com- 
plete success.  He  followed  the  advice  so  often  given  by  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  mind  of  one 
great  man — and  that  one  man  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He 
drew  his  weapons  from  the  Ojpuscula  and  the  Sum.Dia,  and  as 
if  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  master,  he  entered  the  arena  with 
the  Greeks.  In  vain  that  shrewd,  able,  and  headstrong  Mark  of 
Ephesus  exerted  all  his  power  a,nd  exhausted  all  his  skill.f  The 
luminous  words  of  Scripture,  the  steady  voice  of  tradition,  the 
force  of  theological  reason,  and  the  emphatic  words  of  S.  Basil 

de  sou  si&cle.  Ou  esperait  beancoup  de  ses  lumieres  pour  ooiivaincre  les  Grecs  de  scliisme  et 
d'liei'esie,  et  les  raniener  h,  I'nuite.  Mais  cp  graud  luimnie  mourut  suv  ses  eutrefaites." 
(Drioux  La  Somme  Tlieoloqiq^ie ,  Introcl.,  p.  XVII.;  see  also  Hefele,  CoiwiliengescMchte,  Sechster 
'  Band,  Achtunddreissigstes  Biich,  i  &~S,p.  115.) 

*  Towron  speaks  of  the  Proviucial  thus: — "  On  y  verra  que  Jean  de  Mout-Noir,  ProTincial 
des  Uoniiuioaius  de  Lombardie,  qui  eut  I'houiieur  de  parlor  dans  pliisieurs  Sessions  pour 
expliquer  la  doctrine  cathollque,  prouva  si  claireineut  par  I'Ecriture  et  la  Tradition,  par  le 
texte  ni6nie  des  Peres  Grecs,  aussi-hieu  que  par  d'excelleutes  raisons  Theologiques,  que  le 
Saint-Esprit  proc(5doit  du  P6re  et  du  Fils;  qu'il  recevoit  I'Estre  de  I'nn  et  del'autre,  conime 
d'un  seul  priucipe,  et  par  une  meme  operation,  qu'il  mit  les  Schisniatiques  hors  d'6tat  de 
repliquer.  Tout  ce  que  Marc  d'Ephiise  avoit  objecte  contre  cet  article  de  notre  Foi,  ce  SQavant 
Th^ologieu  le  refuta  aveo  taut  de  force  et  de  soliditiS,  qu'il  r6duisit  plusieurs  fois  au  silence  ce 
Prelat  le  pins  ardent,  et  le  plus  opiniatre  des  Grecs."  (Apjprobat.  de  la  Doct.  De  S.  Thomas,  Liv. 
v.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  543.) 

t  "  Le  disciple  de  Saint  Thomas  r6pondit  parfaitement  aux  Toeux  du  Pape,  et  h,  I'attente  de 
tout  le  Coucile.  II  etablit  de  uonvean  le  dogiue  catholique  sur  plusieurs  textes  de  I'Evansile,  selou 


alors  propose  contre  cette  ve.rit6 ;  ce  S9avant  Theologien  fit  remarquer  apres  saint  Thomas,  que 
pariiii  les  Pf-res  Grecs,  qui  out  parle  de  la  procession  du  Saint-Esprit,  il  y  en  a  phisieuis  qui  out 
dit  expressi-nient.  qu'il  precede  du  P&re  et  du  Fils;  d'autres,  qu'il  proc6de  du  Pere  parle  Fils; 
quelques-uns,  qu'il  procede  dti  Fils,  tit  par  le  Fils :  ce  qui  fait  le  ni^me  sens  toujours  catholique." 
(Loco  Citato.) 
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and  of  many  other  Fathers  of  the  Grecian  Churchy  all  thrown  into 
the  form  of  Thomistic  defence,  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted 
even  by  the  combined  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  other  side. 
The  keen  and  obstinate  Mark  of  Ephesus  himself  was  more  than 
once  silenced  by  the  overpowering  logic  of  the  Dominican.'^ 

John  of  Montenigro  committed  his  argument  to  writing,  and 
placed  a  copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  the  western  and  eastern 
bishops,  and  of  their  respective  theologians.  Thus  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  weighting  and  studying  it  at  their  leisure.  They 
discovered  in  it  simply  an  expansion  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Angelical.  And  so  great  an  influence  did  it  eventually  exert 
upon  the  assembled  Fathers,  that  many  of  the  Greeks,  who 
ardently  desired  the  pacification  of  the  Church,  renounced  their 
error,  and  heartily  embraced  the  Latin  doctrine.  The  celebrated 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  George  Sch'olarius,  afterwards  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  wished  for  an  amica,ble  understanding.  Mark 
of  Ephesus  alone  stood  out.  And  finally  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fession of  Faith  was  signed  by  the  assembled  Fathers.  They 
gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  having  carried  them  so  far  toward  a 
reconciliation. 

The  influence  of  the  Angelical  was  not  lost  upon  the  Greeks. 
They  received  an  impulse  to  make  themselves  masters  of  his 
works.  They  were  already  acquainted  with  the  Siumna,  in  the 
form  of  a  translation  by  Demetrius  Cydonius,  or,  as  some  affirm, 
by  Maximus  Planudes.f  They  also  possessed  copies  of  the 
'"'' Contra  Qentiles^''  and  of  the  Tractate  against  their  own 
theology.  Gennadius,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  anxieties  of  his 
Patriarchate,  and  during  the  tumultuous  time  of  war,  found 
leisure  for  translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  Angelical  for 
the  benefit  of  Eastern  theologians.  Cardinal  Bessarion — who 
preferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  foreign  land  to  the  contentions 
and  uncertain  atmosphere  of  his  native  home — like  many  of  his 

*  In  Haiduin,  John  is  introduced  tlius: — "Itaque  fevia  secuiida,  raensis  Martii  die  secunda, 
convenit  iterimi  sessio  ceciimenica  Florentiie.  Cumque  prrecedisset  Papa,  abseutibus  ob  valetu- 
dinem  Iniperatiore  nostro,  et  patriarclia :  (exceptis  enim  illis  omnes  couveuinms:)  et  ceteri 
ordine  consedisseut,  aggressus  est  disputationem  hieromonacbns  qnidam  nomine  Joannes, 
pliilosophus  liatinoriiui,  et  dialectiCEe  peritlssinuis.  Hio  ubi  suiTexisset,  et  sese  veuerationis 
cansa  incliuasset,  inteiTogavit  Grsecos  dispiitatione  concisa,  qna  ratione  calumnientur  >Spiritus 
Sancti  processionem  ex  Filio.  Institnit  vero  serinouem  suuni  in  bunc  niodum."  (See  Hardnin, 
Tom.  IX.,  Concil.  Floren.,  Sessio  XVII.,  C,  p.  190.)  Then  follows  a?i  acconnt  of  tbe  coutro- 
■yersy,  well  ■worth  reading  on  account  of  the  great  skill  manifested  by  John  of  Montenigro. 
rp.  190—310.) 

t  During  the  lifetime  of  the  Angelical,  his  work,  Contra  Gentes,  was  translated  both  into 
Hebrew  and  into  Gi-eek;  and  most  probably  his  tract,  Contra  Errores  Ormcorum  also.  William 
Bernard!  of  Gaillac,  who  died  in  1298,  soon  after  the  Saint's  death,  translated  several  of  his 
works  into  Greek ;  but  which  they  were  is  doubtful.  Werner  says : — ''  Von  Demetrius  Cydonius, 
einem  zur  Lyoner  Union  sich  bekenneuden  Griecheu  (urn  1357)  existii-t  eine  Uebersetzuug  der 
Smnma  contra  Gentes,  so  wie  der  Opusc.  III.  uud  LXIV.  [Roman  Edition]  ;  eben  so  eine  Verthei- 
digung  des  Opusc.  I.  (Contr.  Err.  Grsec.)  gegen  die  Angrift'e  des  Cabasilas.  Vor  ilim  iibersetzte 
der  schismatisehgesinnte  Planudes  (nm  1327  bliihend)  die  Summa  Tluiologica.  Von  Georgius 
Scholarius  .  .  .  hat  man  gleichfalls  mehrere  Uebersetzuugen  aufgei'uuden."  (Der  lieilige 
Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Siebentes  Capiiel,  p.  ■882 — 883.) 
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fellow-countrymen,  enriched  his  library  with  the  writings  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  Tonron  speaks  of  a  large  quantity  of 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  library  of  the  Cardinal,  all  of  them  being 
translations  of  "  S.  Thomas,"  which  were  extant  at  his  day  at 
Venice  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark's.* 

Other  services  rendered  by  the  writings  of  the  Saint,  did  space 
permit,  might  be 'spoken  of  at  length.  For  instance,  at  the 
Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Bale,  the  Angelical  was  repre- 
sented by  the  learned  Doctors  of  his  Order.  Eight  Dominican 
theologians,  headed  by  their  General,  and  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Smmna,  illuminated  the  Council  of  Pisa  by 
their  wisdom.  Louis  of  Valladolid,  and  John  of  Podomitis, 
impressed  the  Fathers  of  Constance  with  the  depth  of  their 
theologic  lore ;  whilst  John  of  Ragusa,  Nicholas  Jacquier,  and 
Henry  Kalteisen,  in  the  great  assembly  at  Bale,  above  all  others 
proved  how  great  a  light  may  be  cast  upon  delicate  matters  of 
theology  by  those  who  possess  a  wide  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  faith. t 

The  learned  Cardinal  de  Cusa  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Saint.  He  was  sent  by  Pope  Nicholas  V.  into  Germany  to  revive 
the  ecclesiastical  sj)irit  of  the  clergy.  He  presided  as  Papal 
Legate  at  a  Council  held  at  Cologne  in  1452.  And  his  view  of 
the  best  method  of  effecting  his  purpose  is  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  reputation  of  S.  Thomas.  He  strongly  and  emphatically 
recommended  the  teachings  of  the  Saint.  "We  approve  and 
highly  esteem,"  says  the  Council,  filled  with  his  spirit,  "  the 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  Faith  and  the  Sacraments  ;  and  we 
wish  and  desire  them  to  be  read  in  diocesan  synods  ;  and  more- 
over we  order  all  those  having  the  cure  of  souls  to  keep  at  hand, 
and  deeply  to  study,  that  portion  of  the  Summa  which  treats  of 
the  Holy  Sacraments. "J 

Nor  did  lapse  of  time  seem  to  diminish,  it  appears  rather  to 
have  increased,  the  influence  of  the  Angelical.  The  power  of  his 
mind  over  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545 — 1563)  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.     And  indeed  that  great  (Ecumenical  Synod,  if  it  is 

*  "  Ceux  d'eiitre  les  Grecs,  qui  avoieiit  pavu  les  plus  zeWs  pour  I'nuion,  et  qui  pour  cette 
raisou  aimerent  luieux  s'arrfiter  en  Italle,  que  de  s'exposer  ;\  I'incoustauce,  et  ii  la  furcur  des 
Seliisuiatiques  d'Orieut,  ue  fiiient  pas  Dioiiis  attentifs  k  enricliir  leurs  Bibliotlii^ques,  ou  leurs 
Cabiuets,  de  plusieurs  Ouvrages  du  Saint  Dooteur,  qu'ils  fireut  traduive  en  Grec:  ou  iJeut  en 
juser  par  le  grand  uouibre  de  ceux  qu'ou  voit  encore  h,  Venise,  parmi  les  Manuscrits  du  Cardinal 
Bessariou."     (Touron,  Approhat.  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Tliomas  W Aquin,  Liv.   V.,  Chap.  VI,.  p.  546.) 

t  After  making  iuention  of  these  Theologians,  Drioux  says  : — "  Le  cfilebre  chancelier  Gersou 
fit  d'ailleur  paraitre  I'estiiue  tonte  particulifere  qu'il  avait  pour  le  saint  docteur,  dans  un  dis- 
cours  qu'il  pronon(;a  an  coucile  de  Bdle  '  Que  nos  adversaires  dit-il,  se  gardent  bien  de  preferer 
leurs  idfies  a\ix  sentiments  et  il  la  doctrine  de  saint  Thomas  et  des  antres  saints  docteurs  dont 
l'autorit6  est  si  respect6e  dans  I'eglise  qu'il  n'est  point  permis  de  combattre  ce  qu'ils  euseignent 
d'un  coinraun  accord.'  "     (See  La  Somme  Tlicologique,  Tome  Premier,  Jntrod.,  p.  XIX.) 

t  "  lusnper  laudamns  et  legi  mnndamns  in  synndis  diuecesanorum  libellnm  sancti  Thomss 
de  Aquino,  do  articulis  lidci  et  siuriuuentis  ccc,lc,si:e;  (|Uodque  prweipiatur  curatis,  ut  partem 
qu£e  est  de  sacranientis.  hulitnut  et  studeaut  diligentex'."  Hardiiini,  ^c(a  Conciliorum,  Tom. 
IX.,  Statuta  in  CoiuAlio  Provinciali  Coloniemsi,  an.  1452,5'.  136.) 
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not  fanciful  to  say  so,  seems  to  hold  among-st  the  Councils  a  place 
analogous  to  that  which  the  Summa  Theologica  holds  in  relation 
to  the  teachings  which  preceded  it.*  As  the  Angelical,  with  his 
singularly  architectonic  mind,  appears  in  his  great  scientific  work 
to  sum  up  into  one  all  the  theology  that  went  before  him  ;  so,  In 
the  Council  of  Trent  we  find  a  synthesis  of  all  the  preceding 
Councils  ;  a  masterly  summary  of  all  those  definitions  which  had 
distinctly  drawn  the  line  where  error  was  endeavouring  to  fuse 
itself  with  truth — a  line  which,  whilst  it  encircled  round  the 
faith,  served  to  point  out  the  impertinent  encroachments  of  mere 
human  ingenuity.  If  the  Council  of  Florence  is  to  be  considered 
the  summary  of  Eastern  Councils,  Trent,  surely,  is  the  summary 
of  all.  Nicsea,  Ephesus,  and  Lateran,  Orange,  Vienne,  and 
Toledo,  are  represented  here,  and  are  confirmed.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era.  The  world  had  sunk  into  something 
resembling  a  spiritual  lethargy.  Spain  and  Portugal  had  become 
benumbed  by  material  prosperity  and  commercial  rivalries. 
England  was  in  the  arms  of  heresy  and  schism.  Germany  had 
sent  forth  its  flight  of  spiritual  locusts,  which  threatened  to  eat 
up  the  fair  fields  of  genuine  Christianity.!  The  human  element 
in  the  Church  herself  required  cleansing  and  elevating.  A  new 
enemy  had  to  be  confronted.  The  supreme  authority  itself  was 
called  into  question,  and  was  denied.  And  thus  during  eighteen 
long  years,  with  many  interruptions,  did  the  Church  labour  at 
her  gigantic  work,  collecting  her  powers  together  to  meet  the 
world,  and  preparing  herself  to  issue  forth  refreshed  on  her  great 
career  of  regeneration !  For  three  hundred  years  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  given  rule  to  the  Universal  Church  ;  and  the  CEcume- 
nical  Council  of  the  Vatican  merely  completes  a  work  which  was 


*  Pallavicino,  in  bis  Istoria  del  Goncilio  di  Trento,  gives  this  proposition  of  Soave,  wliich  says 
that  the  Scholastics  "  hanno  fatto  fondamento  della  dottrina  Vristiana  la  fllosojia  d' Arisiotele ,  c 
lasciato  la  ScrUtwa,  e pnsto  tiitto  in  dubbio  sin  al  metier  qtiistione,  se  vi  sia  Dio,  e  disputarlo  d'ambe  le 
parti."  He  answers  tlnis,  spealiing  of  the  Augeheal:— "  Dove  mai  si  trova,  clie  gli  Seolastici 
poiigano  per  fondaiueuto  Aristotele  e  uou  la  Scrittura  ?  Non  lo  imi>iigiiavono  essi  uuiversal- 
iiieute  intorno  all'eternit^  del  mondo,  al  uecessario  operar  di  Dio,  all'impossibilitii  della 
creazione,  e  ad  altri  gravissiiiii  puuti  ne'quali  il  fece  abbagliare  la  debolezza  deU'uniaiie 
pupille  rispetto  agli  abissi  della  luce  diviuaJ  San  Tomuiaso  Principe  degli  Hcolastici  uou 
iusegua  taute  volte,  die  i  foudamenti  della  Sacra  Scienza  uou  souo  le  uaturali  ragioui,  laii  le 
sopra-naturali  rivelazioui?"     (Far.  I.,  Libra  VII.,  Cap.  XIV.,  p.  653.     Roma,  MDCLVII.) 

t  "  The  greatness  of  the  work  which  Trent  had  to  accomplish  may  be  measured  by  the 
trials,  iiiterraptious.  and  jealousies  which  the  xjowers  of  the  world  raised  up  around  it. '  Tlie 
very  difliculties  it  had  to  meet  with,  were  a  sigu  of  its  necessity.  The  first  session  was  held  in 
the  Pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  iu  \5if>.  The  one  grand  blow  to  the  error  of  the  day  is  contained  in 
that  uoble  declaration  of  authority,  viz. :  that  to  the  Holy  Church  alone  it  belongs  to  judge 
of  the  true  sense  and  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  that  the  Scriptures  should  not  iio 
interpreted  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Fathers.  The  Council  was  closed, 
after  many  weary  interruptions,  in  1563,  ia  the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 

t  What  an  impetus  was  given  by  the  Council  of  Trent  to  Ecclesiastical  legislation,  is 
evident  from  the  many  Provincial  Synods  which  followed  its  close.  The  S.  Cangregalio  Car- 
dinalium  C'oncilii  Triclentini  ( Interpretum )  speaks  for  itself.  Then  S.  Charles  Borromeo  threw 
new  life  into  the  clergy.  The  Sovereign  PontiHs  themselves  were  active  leaislators,  especially 
PiusV.  (iri(i6—ir.T2),  Gregory  XIII.  (l.'>72— 1.585),  Hixtns  V.  (1.5!t5—l.5!m),  Innocent  XIl.  (llWl— 17(10), 
and,  abo\  ('  all,  that  great  Jurist,  Benedict  XIV.,  by  his  Constitutions,  dul  nnich  to  further  the 
designs  of  the  Holy  Council. 

How  little  do  clever  Protestants  understand  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Church  !     "  The 
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And  in  fact  the  ruling  minds  at  Trent  were  those  which  had 
been  moulded  by  the  great  principles  embedded  in  the  Summa. 
The  spirit  of  S.  Thomas  lived  in  its  Sessions,  and  seems  to  have 
formulated  its  Decrees.  There  is  a  completeness,  an  unity,  a 
scientific  proportion  about  them,  which  speak  emphatically  of  the 
mind  of  the  Angelical. 

And  there  are  not  wanting  weighty  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 
influence  he  exerted  there.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Vincent 
Justiniani,  who  assisted  at  the  Council,  calls  the  Angelical  "the 
Oracle  of  the  Fathers."  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  had  been  obliged, 
from  his  position,  to  study  deeply  the  action  of  the  Council, 
affirms  that  its  Decrees  are  evidences  unmistakable  of  how  the 
teaching  of  the  Angelical  was  constructed  for  confronting  heresies 
and  dissipating  errors.*  The  eloquent  Bossuet  declares  that,  on 
the  important  question  of  Justification,  the  words  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  are  in  reality  simply  a  tissue  formed  from  the  writings 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Cardinal  Baronius  affirms  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  throw  into  words  the  expressions  of 
admiration  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  when  speaking  of  S.  Thomas,  or  to  recall  all  they  had 
said  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  his  scientific  teaching. 

One  fact  vouches  for  itself,  and  speaks  to  the  whole  world. 
On  the  table  of  the  Council  were  placed,  conspicuously,  three 
books :  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  Decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  the 
Swmma  Theologica  of  S.  Thomas.f 

The  honour  thus  accorded  to  the  Sunmia  before  the  world  was 
simply  an  external  manifestation  of  the  feeling  of  the  Fathers. 
F.  Camblat  says  that  the  theologians  of  the  Council  made  a  point 
of  consulting  it  whenever  any  difficulty  arose.  The  prelates 
never  dared  to  come  to  any  decision  before  they  had  learnt  the 
mind  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  nor  would  they  formulate  a 
single  Decree  that  was  in  any  way  at  variance  with  his  teaching. 

Conucil  of  Ni<;a^a,"  said  Dean  Stanley  in  1862,  "  is  the  first  '  General  Council ' — tlie  first  of  those 
long  series  of  eighteen  synods  which  ended,  and  in  all  probability  has  ended  for  ever.  ii\t\io 
Council  of  Trent."     (See  The  Eastern  Church,  Lect.  II.,  p.  C6.     Second  Edition.) 

*  The  Bollandists  give  an  interesting  account  of  this  Pope's  love  of  the  Angelical: — "  Et 
cum  Pius  esset  S.  Thonire  Aquinatis  doctrinse  stndiossimus,  in  eumque  afficeretnr  pietato 
singular),  ut  ejus  festus  dies  in  Regno  Neapolitano  celebraretur,  reliquis  vero  Ghristiani  orbis 
ill  regionihus  taniquam  unius  ex  quatuor  Ecclesiie  Doctoribus  recoleretur,  gravissinio  decreto 
constit)iit;  ac  septenos  et  aniplius  annos  iudulgentife  singulis,  ejus  sacellnni  Neapoli  ad 
S.  Doiuinici  causa  religionis  invisentibus,  tribuit  (quo  loco  videlicet  ejus  sancti  viri  doctrina, 
ex  ore  Christi  de  cruce  admirabiliter  eum  alloquentis,  divinitus  comprobata  fnit)  aliis  vero 
locis  centenos  dies  tantuni  coucessit."  (Vid.  Boll.,  Vol.  XIV.,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  B.  Pii  Quinti  Papce, 
auct.  Joan.  Anton.  Gabutio,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  63,  p.  636.) 

t  "  On  y  vit  sa  Somme  de  Theologie  sur  una  infime  table,  h  cote  de  la  sainte  Bible,  pour 
servir  sans  doute  d'explication  et  de  Commeiitaire  du  texte  sacre.  II  convenoit,  et  il  etoit 
juste  (dit  un  AutcMir  qui  rap]>ovtc  le  fait)  que  les  Ouvrages  dii  Docteur  AngiUiqne  fussent 
places  d'abdid  :i|ir<'H  IcM  Livrcs  diviiis:  'Fide  diguissinii  retiilerunt  in  niagn*  Auliu  medio,  ubi 
erant  cougii-nali  .siinct:r  Trident yn;i'  Synodi  religiosissinii  Pra'sules,  ac  doctisaimi  Patres, 
nieusaiu  extiiissi-  s.icro  l.ilironnii  poadere  gravem,  in  qua  hi  sacri  Codices  couspiciebantur, 
sacra  Scriptura.  Drcrela  Poutiticum,  et  sancti  Thomas  Sunima  .  .  .  Expende  quo 
honore  habita,  <|u;n  inter  Codices  divinos  uumeratur.  Par  erat  ut  post  divinos  Libros  Auge- 
lici  receusereutur."     (Touron,  iic.  V..  Chap.  VII., p.  541.) 
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A  curious  instance  of  this  oc-curred  in  the  twenty-first  Session 
of  the  Council  (July  6,  1562).  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
Decrees  which  had  been  prepared  were  about  to  be  solemnly 
recited  befoi-e  the  Fathers,  and  published  in  the  Council,  the 
Archbishop  of  G-renada  suddenly  stopped  the  whole  proceeding. 
Some  theologians  wished  to  append  to  the  first  chapter  certain 
views  regarding  Communion  under  both  kinds,  which  he  con- 
sidered were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  S.  Thomas.^  This  was 
too  grave  an  objection  to  be  carelessly  passed  by.  The  solemn 
order  of  the  proceedings  was  interrupted.  The  Summa  was 
called  for.  The  passage  referred  to  by  the  Archbishop  was  read 
out  before  the  Fathers.  The  case  seemed  doubtful.  They  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement  off-hand  as  to  whether  the  Decree  was 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the  Angelical  or  not.  As  the 
more  prudent  course,  it  was  unanimously  determined  that  its 
promulgation  should  be  postponed  to  the  twenty-second  Session. 
In  the  meantime  the  difficulties  were  solved,  and  finally,  two 
months  later,  the  Decree  was  read,  confirmed,  and  published  in 
the  precise  form  in  which  it  has  been  committed  to  us.f  How 
different  a  spirit  is  this  from  that  which  animated  the  father  of 
the  Reformation !  In  the  one  case,  the  greatest  theologians  pause, 
and  bow  to  the  teaching  of  a  simple  Doctor  ;  in  the  other,  an 
apostate  friar  defies  the  Mother  which  gave  him  spiritual  birth, 
and  raises  a  revolt,  of  which  he  himself  did  not  see  the  final 
issue.  J 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  assem- 
bly is  to  study  the  speeches  of  the  orators  who  address  it  with 
applause.  Fortunately  we  possess  a  valuable  oration,  pronounced 
in  presence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  during  the  Pontificate 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  orator  was  a  Spanish  Doctor,  theologian 
to  Philip  II.  the  Catholic  king ;  his  name.  Master  John  Gallio  de 

*  Piillavicino  gives  the  whole  question  at  leneth.  As  a  sample: — " Intorno  alia' prima 
difBcoltJi  fti  risposto,  che  malagevolmeiite  potevasi  diiHnire,  quelle  parole  della  ceua  da  Cvisto 
esser  iudirizzate  solo  agli  Apostoli,  ed  iu  loro  a'Sacerdoti;  quando  si  trovavauo  tauti  Dottori, 
fra'quali  citavasi  ancor  San  Tomniaso,  che  le  stendevano  agli  altri.  Onde  la  sposizione  con- 
traria,  benche  iiou  fosse  daniievole,  iiou  si  doveva  pertuttocif)  proporre  si  come  certa; 
maggiormente  che  Sau  Paolo  h  Coriutij  narra  questa  istituzione  fattasi  nella  cena,  come 
comune  a  Sacerdoti  ed  a'Laic.i :  Pertauto  uou  poter  il  Coucllio  far  meglio  sopra  di  cio,  clie, 
lasciaudo  &,  ciascuua  iuterpretazione  il  suo  stato,  fondar  I'esclusioue  di  qiiella  uecessitii 
universale  che  gli  Eretici  afferniavaiio  d'ameiidue  le  specie  ;  nell'autoritSi  e  nella  consuetudine 
della  Chiesa."     (Istoria  del  Concil.  di  Trento,  Par.  IL,  Lib.  XVIL,  Cap.  XL,  n.  VI,  p.  412.) 

t  "Audito  S.  Thomai  nomine,"  says  Natalis  Alexander,  "  visa  res  est  ad  exaraen  iterum 
revocanda.  Snspensuni  itaque  decretum  est,  donee  discusso  doctoris  angelici  loco,  notiuu 
omnibus  patrihus  fuit,  nou  pugnare  cum  doctrina  S.  Thonise;  tuncque  canon  editns  est,  qui  iu 
ilia  sessione  secuudus  legitur  hoc  tenore :  Si  quis  dixcerit,  illis  verbis  ;  hocfadte  in  meam  commemo- 
rationem,  Christum  non  instituisse  apostolos  sacerdotes,  ant  non  ordinasse,  ut  ipsi  aliique  sacerdotes 
offerrent  corpus  et  sanguinem  sumn,  anathema  sit."  (Natalis  Alexander,  Tom.  XVL.  Dissert.  VI.. 
Art.Xir.,p.  159.) 

t  Drioux  says  of  the  Influence  of  S.  Thomas's  teaching  in  the  Council  of  Trent: — "An  concile 
de  Trente,  on  rendit  ;\  Saint  Thomas  des  honneurs  jnsqu'alors  luoiiis.  An  milieu  (k' la.  giande 
salle  oil  le  concile  s'assemblait  on  voyait  sa.  Somme  de  Theologie,  snr  uue  nn'-iiic  1;iliU-,  a  I'lMi'  ilc  la 
Bible.  Le  saint  docteur  fut,  avec  saint  Anj;ns(in,  l'a,me  de  cette  grand  asscinlilcr.  L.-s  ilrcrcts 
qu'elle  rendit  snr  la  justificatiou,  sur  la  gr.lce,  le  libre  arbitre,  et  snr  tons  Ics  unties  poiiils  de 
(logme  et  de  morale,  ue  sont,  comme  dit  Bossnet,  qu'un  tissu  des  paroles  de  I'Auge  de  I'ecole." 
(La  Homme  Theologique,  Tom.  L,  Introduction,  p.  20.) 
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Burgos  ;  and  the  subject  of  his  sermon  was  S.  Thomas.  After 
speaking  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  the  Saint,  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  teaching,  and  of  the  value  of  his  works,  he  continues  some- 
what to  this  effect : — 

"  S.  Thomas  had  not  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  a 
Gl-eneral  Council  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  still  lives  on  after  his 
death.  He  is  present  with  you  in  the  spiritual  treasures  of  his 
teaching,  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  you  as  a  rich  inheritance. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  feel  assured  that  no  Council 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Church,  since  his  blessed  death,  at 
which  the  Doctor  Saint  has  not  been  present  and  has  not  been 
consulted.  Without  speaking  of  other  Councils,  why  do  we  not 
publish  in  his  praise  what  we  see  and  hear — what  passes  every 
day  under  our  eyes  in  this  Assembly  ?*  Call  to  mind  the  wise 
rules  which  you  follow,  and  the  order  which  is  observed  in  your 
meeting.  Amongst  so  great  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and 
learned  Doctors,  whose  intelligence  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
Church,  is  there  one  who  does  not  use  the  authority  of  S.  Thomas 
as  a  precious  stone  to  add  lustre  to  his  speech  ?  In  the  most 
secret  sanctuary,  where  the  Fathers  discuss  with  so  much  pre- 
cision and  so  much  dignity  the  highest  matters  of  religion,  how 
often  has  not  the  Holy  Doctor  been  consulted  "^  If  any  doubt 
arise,  any  difficulty,  any  variance  in  opinion,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  truth  should  be  interpreted,  is  not  S.  Thomas  always  the 
umpire  in  the  dispute,  and  his  doctrine  the  test  for  determining 
the  difference  .?  Do  you  not  make  profession  to  abide  by  his 
opinion  V 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  express  his  firm  belief  that  those 
theologians  who  stand  by  S.  Thomas  need  never  fear  that  the 
Council  will  decide  against  them,t  and  he  concludes  by  thanking 
the  assembled  Fathers  for  the  honour  they  had  shown  to  the 
Angelical.  "  The  name  of  the  Angelical  Doctor,"  he  says, 
"  already  so  renowned  throughout  the  Christian  world,  will  be 
held  in  still  greater  veneration  by  posterity  on  account  of  the 

*  This  is  part  of  Gallio's  discourse: — "Nulla  proinde  ab  ejus  felici  transitu  concilia  sine 
S.  Doctore  celelirata  sunt:  ut  cuini  de  cseteris  sileam,  quod  audiuius  quod  videiuus,  quod  maui- 
bus  nostiis  coutn^otamus,  quidni  aperta  voce  ad  ejus  laudem  testamur  ?  Vestra  couiitia  per- 
peudite.  Ex  phirinio  eoque  lionorabili  doctorum  coetu,  quotusqmsque  consul  tor  accedit,  qui 
divi  TliouiiE  auetoritate  velnti  s]i!cnd('ute  senmia  suani  sententiam  uou  exoruet .'  At  in  consul- 
tissiujo  patrnni  cousessu  doctor  hie  seuteutiam  roi;atus  frequeutissiuie  censet,  ad  quern  ut  ad 
Lydium  lapiilen),  si  quid  ainbi.u'uitatis  aut  coutrovcrsise  fuerit  exortum,  comniuuibus  votis 
refeicuduiii  rxistimetis,  et  qui  eiuu  sui  placiti  patrouum  obtinuerit,  ijicertam  judieiorum  alcam 
uou  sit  liabiturus,  quiu  secundum  euiu  sententia  ferenda  sit."  (Vid.  Natalis  Alexander,  Tom. 
XVI.,  jyissert.  VI.,  Art.  XIV.,  p.  159.) 

t  "  Eutin  aprfes  avoir  assurd  que  celui  des  Th6olo,<jiens,  qui  est  certain  d'avoir  saint  Thomas 
pour  lui,  ue  craint  point  que  la  decision  du  Coucile  soit  .iamais  contraire  i\  son  avis;  I'Orateur 
adresse  ces  paroles  i\  tous  les  Pferes  de  cette  auguste  et  sainte  Asseniblee:  'Je  puis  done  de  la 
part  de  tout  mon  Ordre,  vous  rendre  de  tri^s-huuibles  actions  de  graces,  de  ce  que  le  noui  du 
Docteur  Angelique,  dejfi  si  celebre  dans  tout  le  nioude  Chretien,  le  sera  encore  plus  il  la  pos- 
tdrite,  par  I'lionueur  et  le  culte  que  vous  lui  reudez: '  At(|ue  adeo  hujus  Eeligionis  uoiuine  gra- 
vissiiniB  vestrre  auctoritati  gratias  agere  libeat,  quod  Doctoris  'I'Ikmuib  nonien  ubique  celeljerri- 
luum,  vestra  in  eum  observautiA  celebrius  posteritati  reliqueritis."  (Tourou,  Liv.  V  Chap. 
VII.,  p.  550.) 
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honour  and  the  cultus  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  him  here." 

Nor  is  all  this  the  florid  unreality  of  high-flown  rhetoric*  In 
form  there  may  appear  to  be  some  little  exaggeration,  but  not  in 
substance.  Many  of  those  who  attended  every  Session,  conflrm 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Gallio  de  Burgos. 
To  take  one  witness  as  an  example  of  the  rest :  Jerome  Wielmus, 
a  prelate  who  was  present  at  each  meeting,  speaks  of  the 
ubiquitous  influence  of  the  Angelical  over  that  august  Synod. 
"  Amongst  the  Fathers,"  he  says,  "  who  are  here  in  such  great 
numbers  at  the  General  Council  of  Trent,  there  is  not  one  who 
does  not  hold  it  a  duty  of  religion  to  conform  himself  to  the 
teachings  of  S.  Thomas  in  questions  of  dogma  and  of  faith,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  can  be  said  that  this  great  Doctor,  this 
Prince  of  all  Theologians,  is  not  less  consulted  by  them,  or  less 
followed,  than  are  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Churcli."t 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  S.  Thomas  stop  here.  Any  theologian 
who  reads  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  "Roman  Catechism,"  will  perceive  at  once  the  marks 
of  the  master-hand.  It  was  composed  to  meet  a  daily  peril. 
The  clergy  had  not  only  to  be  reformed,  but  the  faithful  had  to 
be  instructed.  The  two  great  instruments  created  by  the  Council 
for  achieving  this  end  were — first,  the  frequent  holding  of  Pro- 
vincial Councils  ;  and  next,  a  clear,  simple,  and  fundamental 
statement  of  Catholic  truth.  In  the  one  case,  the  clergy  would 
be  moulded  more  and  more  upon  an  ecclesiastical  model ;  and  in 
the  other,  the  faithful  would  possess  a  measure  of  faith,  and  a 
test  of  error  :  and  thus  the  Church  would  be  strengthened  within, 
and  would  oppose  a  compact  body  of  dogmatic  teaching  to  the 
corroding  errors  which  threatened  her  from  without.]: 

The  task  of  forming  a  co?yufi  of  Catholic  positive  doctrine  was 

*  And  in  point  of  fact  rlietoiic  lias  Its  measure  and  its  meaning,  as  ■well  as  everything  else. 
If  a  florid  style  be  in  vogue,  it  must  be  talcen  as  such,  and  be  supposed  to  represent,  in  a  liighly 
colored  form  perhaps,  a  just  sentiment.  Tliere  can  lie  gradations  in  a  warm  colouring  as  well 
as  in  a  cold  one.  And  when  once  the  style  be  thoroughly  \iiidcr.stood,  there  is  little  difticulty  in 
taking  in  the  thoughts  it  is  intended  to  convey.  TIjc  iniiighuitive  Orientals  understand  each 
otlier  with  as  much  accuracy  and  as  much  ease  as  we  understand  each  other.  And  so  in  strong 
expressions  with  regard  to  the  Angelical,  a  careful  analysis  will  quickly  bring  out  all  their 
wortl). 

f  These  are  a  few  of  his  words: — "  Certe  in  hac  Tridentina  oecunienica  Synodo,  qnam  ctira 
hnec  seribimus  frequeutissimam  celebramus,  nemo  Patruin  esse  videtur,  cui  religio  nou  sit,  eiinr 
de  fidei  dogniatibus  agitur,  :\  Thonire  senteutia  vel  latum  unguem  abscedere,  aut  ab  lUa  provo- 
care  ;  ut  et  h  veteribus  Patribus  nihil  minus  Aquinas  habuerit:  et  scholastiei  omnes  priuiipem 
huuc  sunm  receperint  modis  omnibus  ornatissinuini."  (Vid.  Hieronymus  Wielmus.  JCpisc. 
JEinonieiisis,  De  Scriptis  S.  Thomce,  Lib.  I.  ;  also  see  Tourou,  Liv.  V.,  (jhax>.  VII.,  p.  550;  also 
Drjoux,  La  Sonime  The'ologique,  Tom.  I.,  Introd.,  p.  20.) 

t  Schulte  points  out  with  great  force  the  aim  of  the  world  to  drive  the  Church  exchnsively 
into  the  realm  of  conscience,  and  then  to  paralyze  its  action  even  tliere.  It  is  one  of  the  works 
of  a  Council  to  break  such  bonds  as  these: — "Eiue  machtig  vertretene  Riohtun^  unserer  Zeit 
driingt  darnach,  die  Kirche  vom  Staate  zu  losen  und  als  rein  gelstige  Macht  auf  das  Gewissens- 
gebiet  zu  beschriinken,  aber  sie  audi  auf  diesem  so  kraftlos  zu  nKicheu.  dass  ihr  nicht  einmal 
ein  indirekter  Eintluss  auf  das  Leben  bleibe.  Je  nielir  diese  Riclidnig  zuni  Dureliliruche 
gelangt,  desto  ernster  tritt  an  die  Kirche,  weiiu  sie  aufgehort  hat,  cini-  pDlitisclie  .Slell.ung  und 
mit  deren  Verlust  irgend  weltliche  Macht  zu  besitzen  die  ge.bieterische  Koiderung  hevan. 

."      (Job.  Friedrich  Schulte,   Lehrbuch  des  Kailwlischen  Kirchenrechts,  Zweiter  Absclinitt, 
5  XII.,  n.  III.,  p.  30—31.     Giessen,  1863.) 
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one  of  great  difficulty  and  delicacy.  It  would  have  to  stand  the 
criticism  of  a  rough  unscrupulous  world,  to  be  acx:'urate  in  state- 
ment, and  simple  in  its  form.  It  would  have  to  express  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  great  (Ecumenical  Council  of  which  it  was 
the  offspring.  It  would  therefore  have  to  be  composed  of  Divines 
who  most  of  all  represented  the  anwius  of  that  great  assembly. 
Who  were  the  men  selected  for  the  task  ?  The  Catechism  was 
begun  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Council.  But  the 
Council  broke  up  before  the  Commission  had  concluded  its  task.'* 
Hence  Pope  Pius  IV,  summoned  to  Rome  three  thelogians  who 
appeared  to  his  wisdom  most  adequately  to  represent  the  mind 
of  the  Tridentine  Fathers.  They  were  every  one  of  them 
Dominicans,  and  were  all  pregnant  with  the  spirit  of  8.  Thomas. 
Leonard  IMarini,  Archbishop  of  Lanciano,  a  man  of  marked 
prudence  and  firmness,  was  the  first ;  the  second,  G-iles  Foscarari, 
Bishop  of  Modena,  who  had  f)een  employed  in  correcting  the 
Missal  and  the  Breviary,  and  who  had  distinguished  himself  in 
many  Sessions  of  the  Council ;  Francis  Forerio  was  the  third,  a 
great  linguist,  deeply  versed  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongues,  who  had  assisted  at  the  Council  as  theologian  to  the 
King  of  Portugal.  All  three  had  one  thing  in  common,  a  con- 
viction that  the  teachings  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  would 
make  the  best  foundation  on  Avhich  to  build  a  durable  construction 
of  positive  theology.  The  simplicity,  order,  harmony,  and  pro- 
foundness of  the  beautiful  and  methodical  digest  of  Catholic 
truth  which  they  gave  to  the  world,  speak  loud  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  Thomistic  mind.f  Indeed  to  such  a  degree  is  the  Angel- 
ical mixed  up  with  this  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  Tridentine 
Fathers,  that  some  have  sought  to  weaken  its  authority  on  the 
plea  that  it  does  not  so  much  represent  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as^  the  particular  teaching  of  a  party.  However,  it 
was  solemnly  approved  of  by  the  same  Sovereign  Pontiff  who 
seated  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  amongst  the  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church.  J 

■•■  The  uuniber  present  at  the  Council  is  thus  given  by  Knoll: — "  Legitime  eiiini  a  snmmo 
Pontitice  eouvocatiim  fuit,  et  ilibituui  semper  Prnesidem  hahuit,  nimirum  Legatos  Rom. 
Pcintiticis  tunc  Ronire  sedeutis.  Ipsi  adfueruut  ex  prajcipuis  totius  orbis  christiaul  proviuciis 
Patres,  luimero  255  quo  suV)Scripseruut,  nimirum  2tj  Cardiuales,  25  Archiepiscopi,  168  Episcopi, 
at)  Absentium  Procuratores,  7  Abbates,  8  Generales  Oitlinum,  et  plurimi  alii  magni  nominis 
Doctores  et  viri  iusignes."  (Albert  a  Bulsauo,  Iiistitut.  Tlieolog.  Theoret.,  Vol.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Cap. 
III..  Art.  I.,  n.  XXI.  p.  91.) 

t  Touron  gives  an  example  of  this : — "  Presque  des  le  commencement  du  Cat^chisme,  dans 
I'explication  du  premier  article  du  Symbole,  on  voit  ce  beau  priucipe,  sur  lequel  roule  presque 
toute  la  Th6ologie  de  saint  Thomas,  touchant  la  motion  divine,  ou  l'eftlcacit6  d'uue  grace  qui 
previeut  nos  volontes,  et  les  applique  sans  jamais  oter  la  liberte  et  le  nierite  de  nos  actious. 
Non  solum  antem  Dens  uni versa  <iu33  sunt,  provideutiS,  suA  tuetur  atque  administrat;  veriim 
etiam  quae  moventur  et  aguut  aliquid,  i)itima,  virtiite  ad  motum,  atque  actionem  ita  impellit, 
ut  quamvis  cansarum  secuudarum  efficeutiam  non  iiupediat,  pr.'eveuiat  tamen,  ciini  ejus 
oocultissima  vis  ad  singula  pertineat."  ( Approhat.  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  F., 
Chap.  VIII.,  p.  554.) 

t  Gregory  XIH.  had  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  brought  out,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
translated.  Cardinal  Borronieo,  in  live  different  Councils  of  Milan,  instructed  the  clergy  to 
keep  a  cop.y  of  it  by  them,  aud  the  parish  priests  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  basis  in  their  con- 
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What  had  been  tanght  by  the  Popes,  and  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  (Ecumenical  Councils,  was  also  taken  up  and 
insisted  on  by  the  great  Universities. 

Paris  naturally  takes  the  lead.  Her  Doctors,  during  the  life 
of  the  Angelical,  refer  their  disputes  to  him  and  gratefully  abide 
by  his  decision.  At  his  death  they  weep  and  mourn  his  loss,  as 
men  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  joy  of  their  hearts  and  the 
light  of  their  eyes.  The  day-star  was  quenched  which  had 
shone  so  placidly,  and  yet  with  such  radiance,  in  their  theological 
heaven.  Then,  when  his  teaching  was  attacked,  they  defended 
it  as  one  would  the  honour  of  a  friend.  Stephen  11, ,  Bishop  of 
Paris,  instructed  by  Pope  John  XXL,  had  censured,  in  1211,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  propositions  which  had  been  advanced, 
in  one  way  or  other,  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Some  malicious 
men  raised  a  cry  that  certain  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Angelical 
were  included  in  the  condemnation.  This  was  too  much  for  the 
loyalty  of  the  University,  Bishop  Stephen  III,  was  induced,  by 
the  importunity  of  the  Doctors,  and  by  his  own  sense  of  justice, 
to  issue  a  decree  altogether  clearing  the  theological  character  of 
the  Angelical,*  Indeed,  it  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
of  reverence  and  praise.  He  is  called  "  The  most  brilliant  light 
of  the  Universal  Church,  the  radiant  gem  of  the  clergy,  the  flower 
of  Doctors,  the  most  spotless  and  exalted  mirror  of  our  Univer- 
sity of  Paris :  shining,  with  the  effulgence  of  his  life,  teaching, 
and  fame,  like  a  resplendent  morning  star,"|  And  the  high 
reputation  which  he  enjoyed  at  Paris  appears  to  have  remained 
undimmed  during  a  long  series  of  years.  Cardinal  du  Perron,  a 
man  of  high  intelligence,  declared  in  a  public  speech,  in  1615, 

fereuces  and  in  their  teaching.  Tlie  Provincial  Councils  of  Beneveutum,  Ravenna,  Genoa, 
Rouen,  Rlieims,  Bourdeaux,  Tours,  Toulouse,  Avignon,  and  others,  spoke  of  it  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  interested  themselves  in  having  translations  made  of  it.  (^^ardinal  Valerian  sav8 
of  it: — "Vos  qui  aliquantulum  state  processistis,  legite  hunc  Catechismum  septies,  et  pliia 
qu^m  septies,  mirabiles  enim  fructus  ex  eo  percipietis.  .  .  .  Vos,  qui  in  discipliua 
Ecclesise  versantes  omnia  vestra  studia  referre  debetis  ad  gloriam  Dei.  ad  salutem  vestram  et 
aliorum,  egregium  Ubrum  dictante  Hpiritu  Saucto,  Patruni  qui  in  Coucilio  Tridentino  aderant, 
Decreto  scriptum,  et  Christi  Vicarii  auctoritate  editum,  octies  legisse,  atque  descripsisse 
sequum  est." 

*  "  Wie  verhalt  es  sicli  nun  mit  Tempier's  Absicht  riicksichtlich  des  Verbotes,  welches  er 
aufdie  a.  1277  ceusurirten  222  Thesen  legteT'  asks  Werner.  See  liis  reply :—"  Sind  wirklich 
einige  derselbeu  aus  Thomas'  Lehre  entnomnien  ?  Die  Gegner  behaupten  es  und  fiilnen  zum 
Beweise  desseu  au,  dass  Thomas'  Satz  von  der  specitischeu  Difterenz  dcr  einzeliieii  Eiigclwe.sen 
unter  den  von  Tempier  verbotenen  Behauptungeii  stehe,  mit  dem  ;m.';driukli(hcn  ZusiUzc,  dass 
hieiuit  Thomas  gemelut  sei.  Dieser  Znsatz  ist  .iedocli — wie  de  Rossi  benierkt — unaclit ;  iu  den 
Maunscripten,  welche  Duplessis  d'Argentr^i  zu  seiner  CoUectio  judwiorum  de  novis  erroribiis 
beiiiitzte,  findet  er  sich  nicht.  Es  1st  in  der  That  audi  nnglaublich,  dass  eiuzig  Thomas  als 
Irrender  hiitte  namhaft  gemacht  werden  sollen,  wahreud  bei  kelner  der  iibrigen  Thesen  irgend 
jemand  als  Verfasser  genannt  ist."  (Der  lieiliye  Thomas  von  Aquin,  Erster  Band,  Sechstes  Capitel, 
p.  ii63.) 

i  These  are  the  vords  referred  to: — "  Cupientes  gloriosum  Deum  in  Sanctis  suis  apiid 
J'Mdeliuni  devotionem  in  terris  gloriosiiis  exaltari,  ac  sacratissinioj  Matris  nostrne  prredict.'e 
desiderautes  vestigia  sancta  pro  viribus  imitari,  dictumqiie  (lonfessorem  feliciter  in  Coelis 
regnantem  apud  terrigeiias  devotiiis  et  celebriiis  liouorari ;  priesertim  ctim  fuerit  et  sit  univer- 
sahs  Ecelesia;  lumen  praifnlgidnm,  genjma  radians  Clericorum,  flos  Doctoriim.  Universitatis 
nostrte  Parisiensis  speculum  clarisslmum  et  iusigue,  claritate  vitie,  fanue  et  doctrinie,  velut 
Stella  spleudida,  et  matutina  refulgeiis:  Per  venera biles  et  dilectos  Consiliarios  uostros,  iuqui- 
sitione  facta  super  dictis  articulis"  apud  Doctores  Theologicte  Faoultatis,  in  eorura  Congrega- 
tione  general!  regentium  et  non  regentium,  S.-ecularium  et  Regularium  ad  hoc  specialiter  cou- 
vocata,:  compeito  per  Dei  ^ratiam  dictum  Confessorem  B.  Thomam  nihil  uuquam  sensisse, 
docuisse,  sen  scripsisse,  quod  same  fidei,  vel  bonis  moribus  advensctur." 
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that  "  the  Sum^na  of  S.  Thomas  had  always  been  looked  upon 
as  the  oracle  of  theology,  had  always  been  publicly  read,  and  (if 
it  be  permitted  so  to  speak)  had  always  been  adored  in  the 
schools  of  Paris." 

Turning  from  France  to  Spain  we  find  that  the  Angelical  was 
not  less  venerated  in  the  Spanish  Universities  than  he  was  in 
those  of  Italy  and  France.  Indeed,  it  was  from  Paris  that  the 
Spanish  theologians  drew  that  store  of  erudition  which  gained 
for  the  great  schools  of  Salamanca,  Alcala,  and  Coimbra,  their 
European  reputation.*  The  fame  of  the  University  of  Salamanca 
was  coincident  with  that  of  the  great  Dominican,  Francis  de 
Vittoria,  who  died  in  1566.  It  was  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
his  learning  which  raised  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  its  proud 
position.  He  was  a  native  of  Vittoria  in  Cantabria.  He  no 
sooner  joined  the  Order  of  S.  Dominic  than  he  was  sent  off  to 
Paris,  to  study  theology  in  the  famous  Convent  of  S.  James's. 
Here  he  worked  under  the  celebrated  Peter  Crockart,  who  was 
turned,  from  being  a  violent  follower  of  John  Major  the  Nomin- 
alist, into  a  vigorous  champion  of  Thomistic  lore.  Possibly  it 
was  the  energy  and  activity  of  such  a  man  as  this  which  caused 
the  agile  mind  of  Vittoria  to  expand,  not  merely  towards  the 
methods  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  towards  prophetic 
visions  of  the  future.  He  taught  much,  and  wrote  little.  Mata- 
norus  calls  him  "  another  Socrates."  Melchior  Canus,  the  great 
theological  reformer,  confesses  himself  indebted  to  the  genius  of 
Vittoria  for  much  of  his  reputation.f  A  whole  constellation  of 
luminous  theologians  rose  out  of  his  school.  They  in  their  turn 
formed  centres  of  activity  which  produced  noted  theologians. 
Besides  Canus,  Vittoria  could  count  Medina,  Menchaca,  Couar- 
ruvia,  and  Soto  as  his  scholars.  Soto  became  in  his  turn  the 
master  of  Toletus  of  Cordova,  who  was  a  distinguished  Professor 
at  Salamanca  when  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  Toletus 
joined  the  Jesuits,  studied  "  S.  Thomas,"  at  Rome,  and  was 
raised  to  the  purple  by  Pope  Pius  V. — being  the  first  Jesuit  who 
was  made  a  Prince  of  the  Church.     He  was  the  precursor  of  a 

*  Toiiron  gives  the  terms  in  wliich  tlie  Doctors  of  Salamanca  solemnly  promised  to  follow 
tlie  Angelical :—"  Tonx  ceiix  qn'elle  re(,'nit  parmi  ses  Doeteurs,  s'y  eugageut  par  mi  juivmcnt 
soleniiel  cou(;u  en  ces  termes:  '  Je  pidiiicts  a\'cc  sermeut,  que  dans  tuutfs  Ics  L('i;ous.  qne  je 
ferai  dans  la  pv6seute  Univfrsite,  soit  (|iii\P'  miiplisse  uue  Chaire,  soit  que  j'miseigiie  comnie 
Hrofesseur  Voloutaire,  je  dicterai  la  doctriiK-  de  saint  Angustin,  et  les  conclnsious  de  saint 
riiomas,  loi-sque  je  serai  assure  du  sentiment  de  ces  Saints  Doeteurs,  et  lorsqn'il  y  aura  de- 
donte,  je  u'euseiguerai  rien  qui  nie  paroisse  contraire  h  leur  doctrine,  mais  je  ni'en  tiendrai  h  ce 
qui  sera  plus  couforme  ft.  leurs  priucipes,  S.  ce  qui  est  commuuement  regard^  comme  tel  par 
leurs  disciples.'  "     (Approhat.  <.le  la  Doct.  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  V.,  Gimp.  X.,  p.  566—567.) 

t  "  Verani,  quam  Parisiis  didicerat  docendi  rationem  sectatus  tlieologiam  scholastioam  non 
jejune  non  iuculte  ut  alias  sed  erudite  et  ornate  tractabat  earn  ex  liistoria  ecclesiastica  et  ex 
sanctorum  Patrum  fontibus  adbibito  severiori  criterio  locupletaus  ac  oratione  puriori  verbisque 
elegautioribus  explicans,  sic  ut  non  solum  onines  in  admirationem  caperet,  sed  et  ad  imita- 
tiouem  sui  provocaret.  Ne  tam  excelleutis  tlieologi  verba  in  ventum  abireut,  turn  primuni  in 
ea  academia  et  in  Oieteris  Hispaui.'B  deinceps  iuductus  est,  qui  in  Parisiensi  a  reformatione 
Tuttavillana  a.  1454  coustitutiis  fuerat,  mos  lectioues  professoruui,  quaj  auretenus  autea,  jam 
etiam  scripto  excipiendi."    (Ech.  et  Quetif.,  II.,  p.  129.) 
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brilliant  company  of  theologians — to  suggest  only  a  few  of  them : 
Vasquez,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  professed  theology  and 
philosophy  in  Alcala,  and  wrote  a  celebrated  Commentary  on  the 
iSunmia  ;  Suarez,  the  most  philosophical  of  all  the  Jesuits,  who 
taught  at  Segovia,  Rome,  Alcala,  Salamanca,  and  Coimbra.* 
Then  there  came  men  less  known  to  fame  perhaps,  yet  deep  and 
earnest  students:  Vallius  the  Aristotelian,  Rubius  of  Alcala — 
who  was  the  first  to  make  the  New  World  familiar  with  the 
teachings  of  the  Angelical — Alphonsus  de  Mendoza,  Gonzales, 
and  many  others,  the  repetition  of  whose  names  would  weary 
the  ordinary  reader.  And  this  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
expansion  of  the  Thomistic  school  at  the  Convent  of  S.  James's 
and  Salamanca.  The  teaching  of  the  Angelical  can  easily  be 
traced  from  Vittoria  to  Soto,  from  Soto  to  Toletus,  from  Toletus 
to  Vasquez,  and  from  Vasquez  to  a  whole  army  of  other  theolo- 
gians, all  proudly  acknowledging  their  common  parentage,  and 
witnessing  to  the  one  master-mind  which,  whether  they  would  or 
no,  had  left  its  royal  signature  upon  them. 

Besides  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  Cister- 
cians, Augustinians,  Benedictines,  Brothers  of  Mercy,  men  of 
various  Orders  and  divers  nations,  might  be  mentioned  as  having 
drawn  their  waters  from  the  common  well ;  as  having  testified 
by  their  teachings  to  the  extraordinary  mastership  of  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools.!  Not  that  they  always  followed  him  in  every- 
thing ;  yet  it  is  but  simple  accuracy  to  affirm  that  he  exerted  an 
influence  upon  them  the  like  of  which  we  look  for  in  vain  over 
the  broad  range  of  history  in  connection  with  the  teachings  of 
any  other  theologian. 

One  fact  alone  is  sufficient  as  an  example  : — the  great  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca  drew  out  a  formal  document,  in  which  it  bound 
its  members  to  teach  and  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas. 
In  the  SwpipUca  presented  to  the  Council  of  Castile,  begging  for 
a  confirmation  of  that  document,  the  following  reasons,  amongst 

*  Werner  tlms  (lescrilies  Toletus' career: — "In  der  Sehule  des  Doiiiinlcus  Soto  bildete  sicli 
Frauz  Toletus  aiis  Cordova;  er  lelirte  bereits  als  dreiimdzwauziiyaliriger  Jiingliug  die  Philoso- 
phie  an  der  Universitiit  Salaniauca,  wurde  naeh  seineni  Eintritt  in  den  ebeu  gegriindeten 
Jesuitenordeu  iiach  Rom  gescliickt.  um  Aristoteliscb-scliolastisclie  Philosopbie  luid  spater 
Thoniistische  Tbeologie  zu  Tebren,  woriu  er  eben  so  viel  Beifall  erraug,  als  bei  seinem  Aiiftreteu 
als  Kauzelredner ;  von  Pius  V.  uud  desseu  Naelifolgeru  bocl.gebalteu,  wurde  er,  der  erste  aus 
seinem  Orden,  niit  dem  Purpur  gescbniiickt,  luid  mebrfacb  aucb  in  kirchlichen  Aiigelegeu- 
heiteu  als  papistlielier  Legat  vervvendet:  1596."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thmnas  von  Aquino, 
Dritter  Band,  Erstes  Bitch .  p.  ViS--\3^.)  He  wrote,  amongst  other  voluminous  works,  an  Intro- 
dnctio  in  Logicam — Commentarius  in  Universam.  Aristotelis  Logicam — Lib7-i  octo  de  Physica  Ausculta- 
tione — Libri  duo  de  Generaiione  et  Gorruptione — Hhri  tres  de  Anima. 

t  "  Si  notre  saiut  Docteur  est  justement  appelle  I'Ange  de  I'Ecole;  parce  qu'il  I'a  (5clair6e 
par  sa  doctrine,  et  qn'il  continue  encore  k  I'instruire  pas  ses  ouvrages :  on  pent  aussi  I'appeller 
avec  raison  I'Ange  du  cloitre,  qu'il  a  long-teuis  edifie  par  la  pratiiiue  de  toutes  les  vertus,  dont 
il  a  d6fendu  avec  zele  les  intere.ts,  et  dans  lequel  11  a  laisse  nn  go<\t  pour  I'etude,  et  uue  loiuiUie 
^.mulatiou  pour  toutes  les  sciences,  qui  peuvent  convenir  fi  I'etat  Religienx.  II  ue  faut  done 
pas  etre  surpris,  que  le  meme  esprit  de  recoiindissanee  pour  le  Serviteur  de  Dieu,  et  le  meme 
zele  pour  sa  doctrine,  qu'on  voit  plus  conmiuneMicnt  dans  les  Ecoles  Catlioliques,  aniinent 
encore  ceux  qui  ne  se  retirent  dans  de  saiiites  retraites,  que  pour  s'y  remplir  de  I'esprit  de 
sagesse  et  de  v^rite,  afin  de  travailler  plus  surenient  a  leur  saint,  et  h  celui  de  leura  iieres." 
(Tourou,  Uo.  v.,  Chap.  IX., p.  571.) 
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others,  were  advanced  in  its  support.*  The  petitioners  alleged 
that  they  were  anxious  to  place  the  Professors  of  the  University 
under  a  happy  necessity  of  following  the  pure  doctrine  of  S. 
Augustine  and  S.  Thomas ;  because  by  so  doing  they  would 
promote  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  Church,  public  utility, 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  State,  the  better  education  of 
youth,  progress  in  science,  and,  finally,  the  veneration  and  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  to  its  most  cele- 
brated Doctors.! 

The  other  Universities  of  Europe,  naturally,  fell  under  the 
same  influences  as  those  of  Paris,  Rome,  and  Salamanca.  William 
Estius,  the  light  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  Francis 
Silvius,  the  greatest  theologian  ever  turned  out  by  the  theological 
faculty  at  Douai — did  not  conceal  their  satisfaction  in  informing 
the  world  that  they  had  drawn  all  their  knowledge  from  the 
teachings  of  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas.  Toulouse,  the  most 
renowned  place  of  learning  in  France,  after  Paris,  ever  jealously 
maintained  the  doctrines  of  our  Saint ;  whilst  to  speak  at  length 
of  Bologna,  Naples,  Padua,  and  Turin,  would  sound  very  like  a 
repetition,  and  would  tire  the  reader  without  adding  much  to  his 
stock  of  information. 

This  portion  of  the  history  of  S.  Thomas  cannot  be  more 
aptly  summed  up,  than  by  calling  the  Angelical,  in  the  words  of 
the  accomplished  Silvius,  "  Academiarum  omniutn  communis 
Magister^^ — ''  The  Common  Master  of  all  Academies." 

So  far  for  Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities  :  to  complete  the 
list,  we  may  dwell  briefly  on  Religious  Orders  and  learned  men. 

In  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  and  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  S.  Augustine,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  the 
teaching  of  S.  Thomas  should  form  the  basis  of  theological 
instruction.^  The  Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France, 
at  a  great  meeting  in  their  renowned  Abbey  of  S.  G-enevieve,  in 
1650,  issued  a  similar  regulation.^     The  Minims,  in  their  Chapter 

*  The  Decree  referred  to  is  dated  Jime  9,  1627. 

t  See  how  the  fame  of  the  Augelical  was  carried  into  the  New  World.  Driotix  says  : — "Et 
qnaudla  foi  eut  p(3uetre  daus  le  Nouveau-Moude,  le  pape  Innocent  XI.  publia  nne  liulle  le  23 
jiiillet  1681  pour  la  foudatiou  d'nue  universit6  k  Quito,  ofi  il  dlsait ;  Nous  approuvons  la  fouda- 
tion  de  quatre  chaires,  k  conditiou  que  les  professeurs  qui  eu  seront  pourvus  euseiffuerout  la 
doctrine  de  saint  Thomas,  si  conforme  &,  la  tradition  des  saints  Peres  et  anx  decrets  de  I'Eslise 
uuiverselle.  Le  meme  pape  donna  plusieurs  autres  bnlles  pour  I'etablissement  de  dilferentes 
universit^s  dans  le  Perou  et  le  Mexique,  mais  aux  memcs  conditions.  Innocent  XII.  autorisa 
par  une  bnllo  l'6tablissement  d'une  uuiversite  dans  la  viile  de  la  Havane,  aux  Indes  occideutales, 
pour  qn'ou  y  enseignat  la  doctrine  de  I'Auge  de  I'Ecole."  (See  Homme  Theologique  de  Saint 
Thomas.  Tom.  1.,  Introd.,p.  24.) 

t  These  are  the  words  found  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy 
as  they  stood: — "Ad  asseqnendos  Religionis  gradns  legi  debet  doctriua  saucti  Thomte,  prout 
explicatur  h  nostro  Kevereudissimo  Patre  Magistrci  Zumel.  Ita  prajciiiitur  iu  virtute  obedientite, 
et  statuitur  h  tribus  continuis  generalibus  Capitulis." 

i  "  Les  chauoines  r6guliers  de  la  Congregation  de  France,  ayant  fait  un  rfeglement  pour  les 
etiides  dans  l'assenibl6e  geuerale  tenue  dans  la  celfebre  abbaye  de  Kaiute-Geuevie.ve  k  Paris,  eu 
1650,  veuleut  que  les  ijrofesseurs  de  theologie  n'expliqnent  que  saint  Tliomas,  qu'ils  en  lisent  le 
texte  et  qu'ils  le  commeuteut  suivaut  I'ovdre  et  la  metliode  qu'il  a  suivis  dans  sa  Somme." 
(Drioux,  La  Somme  Theologique,  Introd.,  p.  24 — 25.) 
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at  Barcelona,  in  1661,  chose  S.  Thomas  as  their  Doctor,  and  as 
the  Angel  of  their  Schools ;  whilst  the  Jeromites  of  Spain,  and 
the  Servites  of  Italy,  could  find  no  better  Master  than  him  to 
control  the  method  and  teaching  of  their  seminaries.  According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  Carmelites  of  the  Province  of  Touraine, 
the  Professors  were  instructed  to  read  and  explain  the  whole 
Summa  daring  a  space  of  three  years.  The  Discalced  Carmelites 
of  Salamanca  were  no  less  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saint. 
The  dedication  of  their  most  famous  theological  work  to  him,  is 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact.*  They  say  that,  in  offering  to  him 
the  fruit  of  their  labors  and  vigils,  they  are  simply  performing 
an  act  of  justice ;  that  both  gratitude  and  equity  would  forbid 
them  dedicating  it  to  any  other  ;  "  Whatever  there  is  that  is  good, 
whatever  is  found  to  be  true  and  solid  in  our  works,"  they  say, 
addressing  the  Saint,  "  we  have  taken  out  of  your  teachings. 
In  walking  in  your  steps,  in  faithfully  following  your  principles, 
we  have  no  fear  of  ever  swerving  from  the  truth.  Your  admirable 
works  are  like  some  vast  ocean,  gathering  into  one  all  the  rivers 
of  wisdom,  which,  flowing  forth  again,  irrigate  the  intellectual 
world."t  .  .  .  .  "  Men  cannot  find  it  hard,"  they 
continue,  "  that,  through  a  happy  necessity,  they  are  constrained 
to  maintain  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical.  How  can  light  be 
more  readily  found  than  by  going  to  the  sun  ?  Where  are  pure 
waters  to  be  drawn  if  not  at  the  very  source  ?  " 

They  confess  freely  that  they  have  been  deeply  impressed,  nay, 
overpowered,  by  the  glory  surrounding  the  Saint's  name,  and  by 
the  splendour  of  his  reputation.  But  they  have  not  been  moved 
by  this  influence  solely.  They  have  been  brought  to  look  upon 
him  as  so  great  a  ifiaster  on  account  of  "  the  most  solemn  appro- 
bation of  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  the  commendation  of  holy 
Councils,  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  Religious  Orders,  the 
esteem  of  learned  men,  the  eulogy  of  Christian  orators,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Universities.  "| 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  testimonies  is  that  recorded 
in  an  official  instruction  of  the  great  Com^^any  of  Jesus — an 
instruction  which  was  given,  not  in  an  era  of  undeveloped  theo- 

*  "Qu'on  ouvre  ces  grands  volumes,  que  leurs  Theologieus  de  Salamanqtie  out  douues  au 
Public,  on  sera  bieutot  convaiucu,  que  parmi  les  parfaits  Diisciples  de  S.  Thomas,  on  n'en  conuoit 
point  qui  ayeut  jamais  porte  i^lus  loiu  I'estime  et  la  veneration  pour  cet  Ange  de  I'Ecole,  nou 
plus  que  rattachement  et  le  zele  pour  tout  ce  qu'il  nous  a  enseigue."  (Touron  L/lo.  V.,  Chap. 
XL,  p.  572—573.) 

t  "  Dum  tua  vestigia  sequimur,  veiioribus  omnium  sententiis  adhseremiis:  in  te  euim  velut 
in  capaeissimum  Oceanum  cunctorum  sapienlioe  flumiua  eougregantur,  ut  iterum  tiuaut." 
(Coll.  Halmat.,  Tom.  II.,  Ep.  Dedicat.J 

t  "  Nemo  iuvideat.  Doctor  Augelice,  tam  arcta,  nos  tibi  lege  adstrlngi,  tnisque  vestigiis 
inliserere,  ut  vel  transversum  nnguem  prosilire  nefas  censeatiir;  rapiiuur  sane  tuo  nomine  et 
numine,  sed  non  sine  ratione  rapimur  (ut  quidam  iusulse  obstrepunt)  dum  per  tuas  ducimur 
sententias,  quas,  ipsa  veritate  spleudente,  tot  conliruiftruut  Pontiticum  decreta;  tot  concilia 
accramarunt,  tot  ordiues  receperunt,  tot  comprobilrunt  Doctorum  testimouia,  Oratorum 
encomia,  felicesque  in  Theologia  progressus  tot  Uuiversitatum."  (Coll.  Hal/mat.,  Tom.  II.,  Mp. 
Dedicat.) 
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logical  learning,  but  just  at  that  period  when  the  great  revival 
was  taking  place  ;  and  very  probably  it  was  an  active  element  in 
bringing  about  that  grand  result.  It  was  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (1594)  that  a  general  assembly  of  the  Society  took 
place.  And  here,  after  anxious  and  deep  deliberation,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  its  Professors  should  follow,  in  scho- 
lastic theology,  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  :  as  being  the  most 
solid,  the  most  safe,  and  the  most  in  keeping  with  their  Consti- 
tutions.* It  is  about  this  date  in  the  theological  history  of  the 
Society,  that  one  meets  with  such  men  as  Molina  (1600),  Gregory 
de  Valencia  (1603),  Gabriel  Vasquez  (1604),  Francis  Suarez  (1611), 
^gidius  Lusitanus  (1608),  Peter  de  Arrubal  (1608),  Benedict 
Pereira  (1610),  and  a  great  many  besides,  whose  names  and  works 
alone  would  occupy  several  pages,  were  they  simply  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  men,  consequently,  who  would  most  probal^ly  have 
deliberated  in  that  Assembly,  would  have  possessed  high  intelli- 
gence and  deep  learning.  Their  opinions,  as  recorded  then, 
would  not  be  without  their  weight  even  at  this  day,  when  great 
theological  names  are  not  so  easily  met  with  as  they  were  during 
the  revival.f 

Connected  with  the  Assembly  just  mentioned  was  a  board  of 
learned  Fathers,  chosen  out  of  different  nations,  and  entrusted 
with  the  important  duty  of  revising  the  Book  of  Studies.  They 
commenced  by  establishing  one  fundamental  principle,  without 
which  nothing  could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  They  started  with 
the  general  axiom,  that  the  teachimg  of  the  Society  should  be 
solid,  safe,  and  uniform.  With  regard  to  uniformity,  there  would 
be  comparatively  small  difficulty  in  insisting  upon  that.  It  was  a 
more  delicate  task  to  determine  which  was  the  most  solid  and  the 
safest  system  to  adopt.  After  an  anxious  and  thorough  sifting 
of  the  subject,  these  learned  men  came,  unanimously,  to  the 
following  decision,  viz. :  that  the  Professors  of  the  Society  should 
look  upon  S.  Thomas  as  their  own  Doctor,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  follow  his  teaching  in  scholastic  theology.     And  the  reasons 

*  "  Les  Sup^rieurs  g(5n6raiix  de  oet  illustre  Corps  ont  soiivent  renonTell6  et  coiifirme  le 
m6me  Ordre:  Jaus  la  Cougregation  ou  asseniblee  geu6rale  de  1594  aprfes  qu'oii  eut  exaiiiiii(5 
avec  beaueoup  d' application  tout  ce  qui  pouvoit  regarder  le  reglemeiit  des  etudes,  et  le  clioix: 
des  opiuious,  il  tut  unanimenieut  resolu  que  les  Professeurs  qui  lii-oient  la  Tlifeologie  Scliolas- 
tique,  suivroieut  celle  de  S.  Thomas,  coraiue  la  plus  solide,  la  plus  sfire,  la  plus  appiouvee  et  la 
plus  conforme  k  leurs  Statuts:  Doctrinam  saucti  Tliomos  in  Tlieologia  scliolastica  tanquam 
BoUdiorem,  seeuiiorem,  magis  approloatam.  et  consentaueam  constitutiouibussequeudani  esse  h 
Professoribus,  &c."  {Touvon,  Ajjprobat.  de  la  Doctrine  de  b'.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  I-'.,  Chap.  XII., 
p.  576.) 

t  Gregory  de  Valeutia  wrote  Commeniarii  Theologid  in  Summam  S.  TJwmce ,-  Gabriel  Vasquez, 
Comment,  in  Summam  S.  TTionce.— See  bis  entire  works  in  ten  vols.,  folio. — Lyons,  1620.  jEgidius 
Lusitanus,  Libri  2  Commentarioruixi  Theologicorum  in  D.  Tliomam  de  Sacra  Doctrina  et  Essentia 
atque  Virtute  Dei:  Peter  de  Arrubal,  Commentarii  et  Disputationes  in  Part.  Prim.  D.  TJiomce ; 
Benedict  Pereira,  Arcana  Theoloijica  de  Deo—Promptuarium  seu  Sumina  Universce  TJieologice  Moralis  ,- 
Francis  Suarez,  De  Deo  Effectore  Creaturarum  Omnium — De  Opere  Sex  Dierum — De  Anima — De 
legibus  et  Deo  Legislatore — De  Vitiis  atque  Peccatis — De  Vera  Intelligentia  AtucUii  Ffficacis  ejusque 
Concordia — De  Tnplici'  Virtute  Theolot/ica  Spe  et  Charitate—Comm.  in  part.  Tertiam  S.  Tltomce.  See 
also  Theologue  R.P.  Fr.  Snaresii  Sunima  seu  Compendium,  a  Francis.  ISloel,  Venetiis,  1733.  Two  vols, 
folio.    (See  Werner,  Der  heiliye  fYtOJiK'ti  voii  4(fii.in<t,  Diritter  Band,  Erstes  Buck,  p.  147.) 
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which,  they  give  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  are  as  follows : — 
because  it  was  according  to  their  constitutions  ;  because  such  was 
the  wish  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Clement  VIII. ;  because  their 
statutes  prescribed  that  there  should  be  only  one  system  of  teach- 
ing in  the  Society  ;  "  and  because,"  they  continued,  "  no  more 
safe  or  more  solid  system  could  possiby  be  found  than  that  of 
S.  Thomas,  whom  all  the  world  reasonably  regards  as  '  the  Prince 
of  Theologians.'  "  * 

The  directive  letter  of  the  General,  F.  Claud  Aquaviva  (1613), 
is  full  of  prudent  wisdom,  touching  the  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Angelical  should  be  maintained.  No  one  was  to 
presume  to  teach  differently  from  him,  or  from  those  masters  who 
were  considered  fair  exponents  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  the  Pro- 
vincials were,  above  all  things,  to  select  those  exclusively  as 
Professors  who,  embracing  freely  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas,  were 
veritable  enemies  to  every  form  of  novelty.  The  successor  of 
Aquaviva,  Mutio  Vitelleschi,  confirms,  with  energetic  language, 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.!  He  says,  in  his  circular  letter  to 
the  Fathers  concerned  :  "  Since  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
constitutions,  decrees,  and  rules,  which  oblige  us  to  follow 
S.  Thomas,  and  to  depose  those  from  their  chairs  who  refuse  to 
do  so,  or  do  not  appear  heartily  to  embrace  his  doctrine  ; 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  conjure  you,  with  all  the  earnestness 
and  zeal  in  my  power,  to  observe  carefully,  as  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  world,  the  points  which  I  am  going  to 
mention." 

It  is  needless  to  speak  at  length  of  the  great  Dominican  Order. 
The  testimony  of  Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  successively  became 
Bishop,  Cardinal,  and  then  Pope,  is  sufficient  to  show  in  what 
esteem  the  Angelical  was  held  by  the  friars.  Or  to  take  a  still 
more  striking  example  :  Albert  the  Great,  who  had  trained  the 
Angelical  at  Cologne  and  at  Paris,  eventually  came  to  look  upon 
him  more  as  a  master  than  as  a  quondam  disciple.^     He  not  only, 

*  "  Nostri  omnino  sanctum  Thomam  ut  proprium  Boctorem  habeant,  eumque  in  Scho- 
lastica  Tlieologia  sequi  teueantui-;  turn  quia  constitutioues  eum  nobis  couimendant,  e.t 
summus  Poutifex  Clemens  VIII.  Id  se  cujjere  siguiflcavit;  turn  quia  ciim  unius  scriploris 
doctrinani  in  societate  eligeudam  constitutioues  moueaut.  nullius  lioc  tempore  doctriua 
potest  occurrere,  quae  sit  eix  solidior,  aut  secunor,  ut  uou  imiaerito  sanctiis  Tbomas  Theo- 
logoi'um  Princeps  ab  omnibus  habeatur."     (Cf.  Touiou,  Liv.  V.,  Chap.  XII.,  p.  576.) 

t  The  opinions  of  Thomassinus  and  Morinus  are  worth  recordiug  :  Urioiix  says: — "Nous  ne 
parlerons  ici  que  du  P.  Thomassin.  qui  cite  souvent  saint  Thomas,  eu  disant  qu'il  ne  voit  pas 
qu'on  puisse  adjouter  h  la  force  et  &.  la  lumiere  de  sa  doctrine,  et  du  P.  Movin,  qui  dans  sou 
traits  de  la  Penitence  dit  que  de  tons  les  tbeologieus  qui  out  traits  cette  matifere  il  u'eu  est 
aucuu  qui  ait  6crit  aussi  excelleniment  que  saiut  Thomas,  qu'il  a  dissip6  et  mis  en  poudre  les 
futiles  raisons  des  anciens  scholastiques  et  s'est  attache  h  la  pratique  des  premiers  et  des  plus 
beaux  sifecles  de  I'Eglise."  (Morinus,  De  PcenUentia,  p.  T74.  Ed.  1694;  Vid.  La  Somme  Theologique, 
Tom.  Premier,  Introd.,  p.  XXV.) 

t  The  celebrated  Cardinal  Jerome  Casanati  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  if  all  theologians 
were  at  one  in  teaching  the  principles  of  S.  Thomas,  there  would  be  no  confusion  in  matters  of 
faith,  no  laxity  in  morals,  and  no  extravagance  in  mystic  teaching.  This  Cardinal  it  was  who 
iravuortalized  \as  name  by  giving  his  Library  to  the  Dominicans  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome.  It  was 
considered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  one  of  the 
richest  libraries  in  Italy.    His  Eminence  left  a  certain  sum  for  the  support  of  the  learned  theo- 
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as  will  appear  later  on,  at  an  advanced  old  age,  made  a  tedious 
journey  to  defend  the  teachings  of  his  pupil,  but  he  also  found 
his  delight — possibly  when  he  had  become  too  blind  and  too 
feeble  to  write  much  himself — in  listening  to  a  brother,  whilst  he 
read  to  him  in  order,  the  profound  compositions  of  his  former 
disciple.  But  the  Dominicans  did  more  than  simply  admire  the 
works  of  their  great  luminary.  For  instance,  in  three  general 
Chapters — at  Paris  in  1286,  at  Bordeaux  in  1281,  and  at  Lucc^  in 
1288 — it  was  expressly  ruled  that  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas 
should  be  synonymous  with  the  teaching  of  the  Order,  and  that 
no  friar  should  presume  to  teach  anything  which  was  contrary  to 
his  doctrine.* 

The  paramount  influence  acquired  by  the  Thomistic  system, 
especially  amongst  the  Dominicans,  can  be  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  how  vast  a  sway  the  Saint  exerted  over  theologians, 
old  as  well  as  young,  during  his  life-time.  Those  men  who  had 
partaken  of  his  spirit  in  the  schools  of  Gfermany,  Italy,  and 
France,  went  forth  like  the  Apostles  of  old,  full  of  new  fire,  bent 
upon  spreading  far  and  wide  the  teachings  of  their  master. 
Echard  assures  us  that  those  who  had  studied  under  him,  in  due 
course  became  professors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Bologna 
and  at  Cologne,  at  Naples  and  at  Rome  :  and  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  drawing  all  their  teaching  from  the  writings  of  their 
common  master. 

It  would  take  a  large  book  to  contain  the  high  praises  which 
have  been  poured  out  upon  the  Angelical  by  theologians,  literary 
men,  and  saints.  His  fame  is  so  great,  he  towers  so  unmistakably 
over  all  others,  that  not  envy  itself,  no,  not  even  the  blindness 
of  bigotry  and  passion,  can  deny  to  him  the  first  rank  amongst 
the  scientific  theologians  of  the  Church.f  Simply  as  specimens, 
a  few  names  shall  be  recorded,  that  the  i-eader  may  clearly  per- 
ceive how  deeply  the  same  impression  was  sealed  upon  minds 

losiaiis  of  tlie  Thomist  school.  Two  had  to  art  as  librarians,  two  to  instruct  yoiins  Roman 
clergy  in  the.  o-leineuts  of  Tliomistic  theolos.V.  and  the  remaining  six  were,  to  give  a  libfral 
conise  of  Thomistic  teachin.;;  to  educated  persons  of  all  countries  who  felt  inclined  to  attend 
them.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  Collegium  Angelicunt  in  Rome,  the  first  centre  of  Thomistic 
teaching  in  the  world. 

*  "  II  est  vrai  que  pen  d'annees  apres  la  niort  du  Serviteur  de  Die.u,  et  assesi  loug-tems  a^ant 
sa  canonization ;  c'est-il-dire,  dans  les  Chapitres  Genriranx  tenus  h  Paris  en  1236,  h  Bordeaux  en 
1287,  et  h  Luqnes  en  1288,  il  fut  expressenient  ordonn6  que  la  doctrine  de  Thomas  d' Aquin,  seroit 
desorniais  celle  dont  tout  I'Ordre  feroit  luianimenient  profession,  sans  qu'il  fnt  permis  h  ancim 
particuher  de  suivre,  oil  d'enseiguer  des  sentimens  contraires:  mais  il  n'est  pas  nioius  assure 
que  da  vivaut-mfirae  de  notre  Saint,  ses  frferes  se  faisoient  d^ifi  uu  honneur  d'etre  ses  disciples, 
d'autant  plus  engag<5s  &.  respecter  sa  personue,  et  Ji  estimer  sa  doctrine,  qii'ils  avoiout  I'avan- 
tage  de  counoitre  plus  parfaitement  tout  le  merite  de  I'un  et  de  I'autre,"  (Touron,  lAv.  V., 
Chap.  XII.,  p.  579.) 

t  De  Maistre  says  of  the  Angelical,  for  instance: — "Saint  Thomas  .  .  .  ne  pourait 
s'occuper  des  sciences,  qui  n'existaient  pas  de  sou  temps,  et  dont  on  ne  s'embarrassait  nulle- 
ment  alors.  Son  st.yle  admirable  sous  le  rapport  de  la  clarte,  de  la  precision,  de  la  force  et  du 
laconisme,  ne  pouvait  f",tre  cependant  celui  de  Bembo,  de  Muret,  on  de  Mafifei.  II  n'en  fnt  pas 
moins  I'une  des  grandes  tAtes  qxii  aient  existe  dans  le  monde.  Le  genie  poetique  lueuie  ne  lui 
etait  pas  fetrauger.  L'Eglise  en  a  conserve  quelques  etincelles  qili  purent  exciter  depuis 
I'adniiration  et  I'envie  de  Santeuil  [a  celebrated  Poet,  Canon  of  S.  Victor's,  1697].  Pnisqne  saint 
Thomas  fnt  suruomra6  I'Ange  de  I'ecole,  c'est  lui  surtout  qu'il  faut  citer  pour  absoudre  I'ecole." 
(Soirees,  Deuxieme  Entrelifn.) 
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of  entirely  dissimilar  character — upon  men  of  altogether  different, 
indeed,  of  hostile  habits  and  convictions.  The  shrewd  and  sweet 
S.  Philip  Neri  used  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas  as  his  guide,  and 
consulted  the  Angelical  in  all  his  doubts.  Pope  S.  Pius  V., 
S.  Charles  Borroraeo,  S.  Francis  of  Sales,  S.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
S.  Antoninus,  and  more  than  can  be  mentioned,  looked  upon  it 
as  an  exceptional  privilege  to  have  been  trained  in  his  school. 
Pico  of  Mirandola,  a  prodigy  of  science  and  the  most  brilliant 
scholar  of  his  age,  read  with  avidity  whatever  was  written  in 
defence  of  the  Angelical,  and  declared  the  study  of  his  writings 
to  be  his  one  delight.*  Cardinal  Bessarion,  a  man  of  splendid 
and  solid  learning,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  S.  Thomas  was 
not  only  the  most  saintly  amongst  the  learned,  but  also  the  most 
learned  amongst  the  saints.  Cardinal  Osius  calls  him  the  light 
and  torch  of  Catholic  theology  ;  Baronius,  the  theologian  par 
excellence,  and  the  "  Prince  of  Theologians ;"  Bellarmine  says 
says  that  his  works  are  more  brilliant  than  the  sun.  Cajetan  and 
d'Aguirre  speak  with  still  higher  eulogy.  His  own  master, 
Albert,  calls  him  Flos  et  clecus  mundi,  the  flower  and  ornament 
of  the  earth.  Cardinal  Toletus  does  not  shrink  from  saying  that 
he  who  has  S.  Thomas,  may  dispense  with  all  other  Doctors. 
Cardinal  Pallavicino,  and  Gennadius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, speak  of  him  with  the  profoundest  reverence.  F.  Labbe, 
the  Jesuit,  says  :  "  Thomas  Angelus  erat,  a7itequa7n.  esset  Doctor 
Angelious" — "  Thomas  was  an  Angel  before  he  was  an  Angelic 
Doctor ;"  f  Suarez,  that  he  surpasses  all  the  scholastics  in  his 
explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  that  he  ranks  with  the 
first  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

Then,  in  England,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  made  use  of 
him  in  combating  Luther ;  whilst  Henry  VHL,  before  he  was 
delivered  over  to  a  reprobate  sense,  had  undertaken  to  write 
with  his  own  hand  an  apology  for  the  Saint. 

*  Cliateanbriand  says  of  our  Saint: — "  G6riie  tout  Ji  fait  comparable  aux  plus  rares  g^nies 
des  temps  anciens  et  moderues,  qui  tient  de  Platou  et  de  Malebvauclie  pour  la  spiritualite, 
d'Aristote  et  de'  Descartes  pour  la  clarte  et  la  logique."  Sclileiuiser  says:—"  Wie  selir  ist  in 
dieser  Hiusicbt  [Kenutniss  des  Dojjmas]  dem  Prediger  zu  empfehlen,  seineu  dogniatiscbeu 
Studien  die  giossen  Theologen  der  Vorzeit,  besonders  den  bl.  Thomas  von  Aquin,  zu  Griindo 
legen  !  Wenu  die  Universitat  von  Paris  ira  J.  1325  den  letztern  Lebrer  mit  deu  Priidk-aten 
auszeicbuete:  Universalis  Ecclesiaj  lumen  prtefulgidum,  fons  doctoriun.  candelabrum  iUsigiie 
et  lucens,  per  quod  onmes  qui  vias  vit»  et  scbolas  sanss  doctrinje  ingrediuutur,  lumen  virtent, 
cu.jus  doctrina  toto  orbe  commendabili  fulget  Ecclesia  ut  sole  luna  ...  so  war  diess  eiue 
Bewunderung,  welcbe  dem  Weseu  uacb  die  gauze  katlioliscbe  Welt  dem  englisclien  Lebrer 
zollte,  und  zumal  die  Papste  Clemens  Vin.,  Inuoceuz  VI..  Urban  V.,  Alexander  VII.,  feierlich 
ausspraehen."     (See  Kirchlicfie  Predigtamt,  Erstes  Buch,  p.  89.) 

t  The  Church  herself,  in  the  prayer  on  the  Feast  of  the  Saint,  says:— "Deus  qui  Eccleslam 
Tuam  beati  Tbomfe  confeasoris  tul  mira  eruditione  clarificas  et  sancta  ojjeratione  foecundas,  &,c." 
Pope  Alexander,  writing  to  the  University  of  Louvain,  says: — "D.D.  Augustini  et  Thomie 
doijmata  inconmissa  tutissimaque  quonim  sanctissimorum  virorum  penes  catbolicos  universos 
ingentia  et  omnem  laudem  supergressa  nomina  novi  prseconii  commendatione  non  egent." 
Goudiu  says  that  the  Summa  was  laid  on  the  table  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  tanquara  luciilen- 
tissimam  omnium  Patrum  epitomen  et  scripturre  sacra;  inteipreteni."  Cardinal  Baronius's 
words  are  these: — "Vix  quisquam  euarrare  posset  .  .  .  quantum  illiiis  illibatpe 
doctriuPB  a  sauctis  patribus  in  sacro-sancto  oocumenico  concilio  Tridentiuo  consideutibus  tuerit 
acclamatum." 
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Erasmus,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  critical  and  fastidious 
scholars  who  ever  used  his  great  talents  against  the  Church, 
declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  no  theologian  whose 
diligence  was  so  great,  whose  judgment  was  so  sound,  and  whose 
doctrine  was  so  solid  as  that  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.* 

And,  as  if  merely  human  testimony  were  not  enough,  there  is 
the  testimony  of  our  Lord  himself,  who  on  three  distinct  occa- 
sions expressed  His  Divine  approval  of  the  teaching  of  the  ;Saint, 
viz.,  at  Paris,  at  Orvieto,  and  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas  at 
Naples.  And  even  those  who  refuse  to  believe  in  the  miraculous, 
at  all  events  will  admit  this  much  in  evidence,  that  the  Catholic 
world  must  have  held  the  Angelical  in  the  highest  possible  esti- 
mation, to  have  been  drawn  to  invent  or  to  imagine,  in  his 
honour,  so  solemn  and  unusual  a  confirmation.! 

Thus,  then,  to  sum  up,  we  have  a  series  of  eminent  Sovereign 
Pontiffs,  recommending  the  teaching  of  the  Saint  in  the  highest 
terms ;  Councils  echoing  the  words  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs ;  Uni- 
versities following  the  spirit  of  Councils ;  Religious  Orders  going 
with  the  rest ;  and  a  countless  host  of  witnesses  of  every  country, 
religion,  and  character,  all  declaring  this  one  man  to  be  unique 
in  his  own  line — in  a  word,  the  Prince  of  Theologians  and  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools. 

And  now  the  reader  may  proceed  with  more  security  in  study- 
ing his  life,  and  will  feel  deeper  interest  and  reverence  in  looking 
at  his  works.  The  Saint  will  occuj^y  his  legitimate  position  in 
the  mind.  By  degrees  the  greatness  of  his  proportions  will  be 
realized.  His  staUis  in  the  theologic  world  will  be  discovered, 
and  the  reason  will  finally  rest  satisfied  that  he  has  been  fixed  in 
his  proper  place.  Then  the  eye  will  gaze  upon  his  vast  and 
gentle  majesty,  as,  surrounded  byagalaxy  of  martyrs,  confessors, 
and  doctors,  he  illuminates  them  all  by  the  effulgence  of  that  Sun 
which  is  shining  on  his  breast.J 

*  Stiick] —  who  in  writing  liis  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  came  across  many 
great  and  profound  minds — spealcs  witli  Iiigliest  reverence  of  tlie  Angelical.  Comparing  the 
great  scholastics  to  knights  ti-jhting  for  the  truth,  he  says: — "Als  den  ersten  nnd  vornelimsteu 
Coryphaen  dieses  geistigen  Ritterthnms  nun  niiissen  wir  den  Man  nennen.  dessen  Name  an 
der  Spitze  dieser  Abhandluug  steht  Es  ist  llioiiias  von  Aquino.  Er  hat  sicli  auf  deni  Felde  der 
Wissenschaft  nnsterbliche  Lorheereu  errungen,  und  sein  Name  ist  ziim  glanzenden  Gestirn 
gerworden  am  Himniel  der  Kirche  sowohl  als  anch  der  christlichen  Wissenschaft.  Was 
Angustiuus  in  der  patristischen  Zeit  und  fiir  dieselhe  war,  das  ist  Thomas  in  der  mittelalter- 
lichen  Scholastik  und  fiir  dieselbe."  (Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  MUtelalters,  Zweiter  Band, 
Mrste  Ahthellung,  §  120,  p.  421—422.) 

t  How  well  Michelet  spealcs  of  the  Angelical: — "  Ce  milieu  si  difficile  Ji  tenir,  oul'Eglise 
essaya  de  s'6tablir  et  de  s'arrfiter  sans  glisser  fi  droite  ni  h  gauche,  il  fut  trace  par  s^iut 
Thoinas;  c'est  \h  sa  gloire  immense.  Venu  &.  la  fin  du  moyen  ftge,  comme  Aristote  h  la  fin  da 
monde  grec,  il  fut  1' Aristote  du  christianisme,  en  dressa  la  legislation,  essayant  d'accorder  la 
logique  et  la  foi  pour  la  suppression  de  toute  heresie.  Le  colossal  monument  qu'il  a  61eve, 
ravit  le  sifecle  en  admhatiou.  Albert  le  Grand  declara  que  saint  Tliomas  avait  fixe  la  regie  qui 
durerait  jusqu'  h  la  consommation  des  temps.  Get  homme  extraordinaire  fut  absorbe  par 
cette  t^che  terrible,  rien  autre  ne  s'est  plac6  dans  sa  vie ;  vie  tout  abstraite,  dant  les  seula 
6v6uemeut8  sont  des  idees."    (Histoire  de  Frtmce,  Tom.  IV.,  Chap.  IX..  p.  12 — 13.) 

t  Here  are  some  solid  reasons,  given  by  a  Minim  Father,  why  the  teaching  of  S.  Thomas 
should  be  preferred  to  any  otlier :—"  1.— C'est  d'abord,  dit  ce  T'h(5ologieii,  I'oracle  exprfes  de 
Jesus-Christ,   qm  I'a  approuvee.      2. — Le  temoignage  des  Papes  qui  I'out  eu  quelque  fagon 
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So  great  and  imposing  a  figure  cannot  be  fully  understood 
without  considerable  study ;  nor  can  its  true  position  be  arrived 
at  save  by  examining  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  by 
instituting  between  it  and  other  kindred  objects  certain  instruc- 
tive comparisons.  He  who  was  placed  amongst  the  Doctors  by 
the  inspired  wisdom  of  a  Pontiff  and  a  Saint ;  who  is  associated 
with  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  and  S.  Jerome — saints 
who  lived  so  many  hundreds  of  years  before — was  not  thus 
carried  out  of  his  own  era,  and  placed  amongst  the  Columnal 
Fathers,  without  a  weighty  reason.  Let  us  study  the  points  of 
contrast  and  of  likeness  between  him  and  them,  that  a  new 
illumination  may  be  thrown  on  our  Image  of  the  Saint  as  the 
result. 

cauouis6e.  3. — Le  sufliage  des  pins  c^lebres  Universit^s,  et  de  presqiie  toutes  les  Ordves 
Religieiix,  qui  se  sout  fait  uu  houiieiir  de  I'adopter.  4. — Les  excelleutes  dispositions  qui  avoit-nt 
misle  S.  Docteur  en  (5tat  de  lecevoir,  avec  abondance,  les  luniieres  de  la  sagesse,  par  le  parfait 
detiichemeut  de  toutes  les  creatures,  Tanionr  dn  silence  et  de  la  retralte,  et  par  le  caractere 
de  son  esprit,  que  uulle  passion  u'etoit  cap:il>le  il'nsiter.  5.— La  lecture  des  Peres,  et  de  tons 
les  ancieus  Auteurs  de  r(5pntatiou,  dont  i)  avoit  n-cneilli  les  sentiniens  les  plus  beaux,  et  les 
plus  purs.    6.— L'ordre  des  matieres  et  cette  proiondeur  de  raisouuenient,  qui  lul  est  propre, 

Eour  r^duire  jusqu'aux  premiers  principes,  toutes  les  T^rites  qu'il  eutreprend  d'etablir.  7.— 
'aveu  que  le  Saiut  a  fait  quelquefois,  d'avoir  plus  appris  daus  I'oraison  que  dans  les  livres,  ce 
qui  doit  faire  regarder  sa  doctrine  plutot  eomme  un  present  du  Ciel,que  comme  une  simple 
production  de  I'esprit  liumain."     (Tourou,  i>iy.  V.,  C'iMp.  XIII., p.  585 — 586.) 


oh:af»ter  III. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    THE    FATHERS. 


PART   1. 

Now  that  the  Angelical  had  been  ranked  amongst  the  Doctors 
of  the  University,  he  commenced  to  govern  in  the  schools  of 
S.  James's  as  Regens  Primarius.^  Here  he  would  develop  the 
delicate  and  difficult  questions  of  theology.  The  Doctor  having 
gone  through  an  elaborate  training  himself,  and  having  also  had 
many  years'  practice  m  dialectical  disputation,  was  ripe  for 
descending  into  the  depths  of  theological  subtilty,  and  for 
bringing  up  and  displaying  before  his  wondering  scholars  the 
root  of  some  far-creeping  heresy,  or  the  seeds  of  some  obscure 
spiritual  malady — that  element  in  a  system  of  religion  or  phi- 
losophy Avhich  stamps  it  with  a  special  character,  and  lends  to 
its  propagation  a  peculiar  success.  Or  he  might  take  up  one 
minute  point  in  philosophy — as  a  man  might  select  a  blade  of 
grass  or  the  wing  of  a  gnat — and,  by  means  of  a  careful 
analysis,  display,  through  the  microscopic  powers  of  a  keen  and 
logical  intelligence,  the  whole  complication  of  its  delicate  con- 
struction.f  First  one  line  of  thought  would  be  brought  under 
observation,  then  another,  and  then  a  third  and  a  fourth  ;  next, 
various  threads  which  appeared  to  intersect  the  main  question, 

*  The  Vita  puts  the  Doctorate  much  earlier  than  most  writers.  These  are  the  words  of  tlie 
compiler: — "  Oude  se  Del  Baccillerato  fu  stiuiato  da  tutti  niaraviglioso,  nel  magisterio  poscia 
accese  con  la  maravifflia  il  stiipore;  perclie  la  dottiina,  die  da  lui  ascoltavano  i  scolari,  uou 
pareva  huniaua,  ma  pin  tiisto  Ausiclica.  Gli  fti  dato  qiit- sto  grado  di  Maestro  uel  vigesimoqniuto 
anno  dell'etA  sua.  et  raiiiii)  (itt:iv(i  dopf)  di  essersi  fatto  Religioso:  et  I'auno  vigesimosettimo 
dopo  il  transito  dil  I'atriiivia  S.  Dumeuico:  et  della  nostra  salute  I'auuo  mille  duceuto,  e 
quarantanove."     (Vita  di  Sa»  Tumaso  d' Aquino,  p.  17.) 

t  What  has  been  so  profoundly  said  of  the  bearing  of  the  sciences  on  each  other,  can  also  be 
said  irmtatiR  mutandis  of  the  various  portions  of  theological  truth  in  their  mutual  relations. 
Speaking  of  "  Sciences,"  Dr.  Newman  says:—  .  .  .  "  viewed  altogether,  they  become  the 
nearest  api)roxiniation  to  a  representation  or  subjective  reliection  of  the  objective  truth,  pos- 
sible to  tlie  human  mind,  wliicli  advances  towards  accurate  apprelu-nsiou  of  that  object,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  sciences  it  has  mastered;  and  which,  when  certain  sciences  are 
wanting,  in  such  a  case  has  but  a  defective  apprehension,  in  proportion  to  the  value,  of  the 
sciences  which  are  thus  wanting,  and  the  importance  of  the  field  in  which  they  are  employed." 
(Discourses  on  the  Scope  and  Nature  of  University  Education,  Disc.  ITT.  p.  72 — 7:i.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  of  the  Doctor — to  fill  up  the  outline  which  had  been  given  by  the  Bachelor 
to  the  student,  and  to  point  out  the  relation  of  part  to  part. 
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or  to  diverge  from  it,  would  be  disentangled  and  explained  ; 
till,  finally,  by  the  application  of  a  process  of  masterly  synthe- 
sis, each  several  line  would  be  drawn  into  its  position  and 
adjusted  ;  so  that  what  at  first,  in  the  eyes  of  a  casual  observer, 
appeared  to  be  an  insignificant  and  inorganic  particle  or  atom, 
lies  mapped  out  before  the  wondering  eye,  like  those  webs 
spreading  in  the  morning  grass,  when  the  dew  still  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  the  fresh  beam  slopes  across  the  meadows. 

Whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  diving  into  the  ocean  of  thought, 
and  bringing  up  and  displaying  the  rich  marvels  which  he  found 
there,  the  Bachelor  who  had  the  privilege  to  teach  under  his 
direction  was  engaged  in  a  duty  which,  indeed,  required  plenty 
of  brain,  though  hardly  so  wide  an  experience.*  He  would 
occupy  himself  in  giving  the  young  men  a  compendious  and 
general  survey  of  theological  teaching,  showing  them  the  lie  of 
the  land,  and  commenting  also  upon  the  "  Sentences"  of  the 
Lombard.  Thus  depth,  breadth,  and  orthodoxy,  went  hand 
in  hand  with  accuracy  and  minute  investigation,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  expanding  mind.t 

Who  had  the  good  fortune  to  teach  as  Bachelor  at  this  period, 
in  the  School  of  the  Angelical,  unfortunately  remains  uncertain. 
Some  say  that  it  was  the  Saint's  friend  Hanibald,  who  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  who  was  made  Master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  and  Urban  IV.  ;  and, 
being  subsequently  raised  to  the  Sacred  College,  died  six  years 
after  his  elevation  ;  others,  that  it  was  Br.  Romanus  de'Ursini, 
the  nephew  of  Pope  Nicholas  III. ;  others,  finally,  that  it  was 
Peter  of  Tarantasia,  who  succeeded  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  the 
Pontifical  authority.]:  This  much,  anyhow,  is  certain,  that 
these  three  able  men  went  through  their  course  at  the  College 

*  What  must  have  been  of  immense  advantage  in  the  school  of  S.  Thomas  was,  that  he,  as 
well  as  Albert,  had  introduced  the  principle  that  logic  was  not  an  end  hut  a  meaiis.  Abelard  and 
his  set  had  used  it,  and  taught  others  to  use  it,  simply  as  a  display— as  acrobats  show  off  their 
agility  on  a  sack  in  the  streets : — "  II  fut  positivemeut  declare,"  says  Haurcau,  "par  Albert-le- 
Graud,  et  par  saint  Thomas  et  par  tons  les  adherents  de  I'^cole  Thoiulste,  que  I'exercice  lon^ique 
est  simplemeut  une  preparation  h  I'etude,  h  la  connaissance  de  la  v(irit(3.  C'est  un  autre  bi^'ton, 
Dun  Scot,  qui  vint  le  premier,  a\i  treizieme  siecle,  m6connaltre  ces  distinctions  uecessaires,  et 
comproiuettre  la  logique  eu  pretendant  rappeller  k  de  plus  nobles  emplois."  (De  La  Philosophie 
Scholastique,  Tom.  L,  Chap.  II.,  p.  33.) 

t  Carle,  in  his  Life  of  S.  Thomas,  says  that  the  office  of  teaching  was  held  very  high  indeed : 
"Le  doctorat  6tait  alors  uu  honneur  immense;  c'(^tait  presque  un  second  6piscopat  dans 
I'Eglise  .  .  .  on  regardait  renseiguemeut  comme  un  autre  sacerdoce."  ^C/l  Gibelli.  ».  74. 
note.)  \    J  ,  ±'      , 

t  "  Entrato  al'officio  di  dottore  (e  ci6  fu  nell'auno  1257)  prese  a  reggere  una  scuola.  avendo 
sotto  di  se  un  baccelliere.  Secondo  I'avviso  di  alcuni,  il  baccelliere  fu  il  celebre  Annibaldo 
intimo  aniico  di  Tommaso;  altri  portano  opinione  ehe  fosse  il  Padre  Romano  della  famiglia 
degh  Orsiui;  alcuni  sono  di  credere  che  fosse  Pietro  da  Tarantasia,  che  poi  subllmato  alia 
cattedra  di  S.  Pietro  prese  11  nome  d'Innocenzo  V.  L'Angelico  Dottore  nel  suo  magisterio 
lasciossi  ogni  altro  lunghissimo  spazio  addietro,  e  veramente  come  aqnila  levossi  a  volo  sopra 
tutti  e^filosoti  e  teologi.  Secondoche  si  e  dctto  di  sopra,  I'officio  di  profcssore  non  gli  toglieva 
ch'e'  non  venisse  recando  in  inscrittura  bellissinu-  (iperc,  uclle  qiuili  ((unsi  a  iirova  siiii-cavano 
la  sai>ienza  e  la  sautitfi  di  lui.  Indirizzo  al  stm  dilrttd  aiuicci  il  j.adiM-  Rcninaldd  im  Trattali)  di 
Teologia,  che  solo  basterebbe  a  far  chiara  fede  della  subliniita  del  suo  iii'fcgiio."  ((iibi-lli.  Capo 
XIX..  p.  74;  see  Barcille,  Chap.  XVIIL  ;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XIII.,  ji.  1.31;  Werner,  Vol  I., 
Vrittes  Capitel,p.  213.) 
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of  S.  James,  and  received  the  Doctor's  cap  between  the  years 
1256  and  1260. 

After  the  Angelical  had  lectured  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
as  Prmiarius  Regens,  he  was  obliged,  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  University,  to  make  way  for  another  Professor.  It 
was  contrary  to  rule  that  any  Master  should  teach  in  the  same 
school  for  more  than  three  years  consecutively.  The  Saint, 
however,  was  fully  occupied  in  matters  concerning  the  interests 
of  his  Order.*  He  was  employed  to  preach  the  Lenten  Ser- 
mons at  S.  James's.  A  month  later  he  was  summoned  to 
Valenciennes.  Here  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans 
was  being  held.  One  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  Fathers 
had  in  view  was  thoroughly  to  examine  the  studies,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  best  possible  state  of  efficiency.  A  Commis- 
sion was  formed  to  carry  out  this  object.  It  was  composed  of 
the  most  prudent  and  most  celebrated  Dominicans  of  the  schools, 
viz.  :  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  of  Aquino,  Bonushomo,  Flor- 
ence of  Gaul,  and  Peter  of  Tarantasia.f  These  men  soon  set 
earnestly  to  work.  They  effected  a  complete  reformation  and 
reorganization  of  the  course.  The  result  of  their  deliberations 
was  drawn  out  at  length  in  the  Acts  of  the  General  Chapter  of 
Valenciennes — the  thirty-sixth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
by  S.  Dominic.  Werner  assures  us  that  the  influence  of  the 
changes  produced  by  this  Commission  are  felt  by  the  students 
in  the  Dominican  schools  to  the  present  day.| 

But  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  been  at  one  period 
so  violently  opposed  to  the  Dominicans  professing  divinity  at 
all,  now  that  it  had  discovered  how  great  a  prestige  the  Angel- 
ical had  given  to  the  schools,  implored  him  to  return.  The 
authorities  said  they  were  most  desirous  to  set  on  one  side  the 
law  which  excluded  him  from  the  theologic  chair,  and  that  no 
time  ought  to  be  lost  in  his  resuming  his  old  position  as  a  Doctor 
in  the  schools.     The  Saint  complied  with  their  request.    He 

*  "  Nachdem  er  sein  Jahr  als  Regens  Primarius  vollendet  hatte,  inusste  er  deu  academischeu 
Gesetzen  gemass  seine  Leihkauzel  an  eiueu  Naclifolge.r  alitreteu;  ea  war  keiuem  eilaubt, 
liinger  als  dn^i  Jalire  unimterbrochen  in  eiuer  imd  derselben  Schule.  zn  lehren.  Dafiir  widmete 
er  sicli  im  Jahie  1259  desto  eifriger  deu  vou  seinem  Orden  ilim  auferlegteu  Verptijchtuugeii ; 
er  hielt  -wahrend  der  Fastenzeit  die  .Predigten  in  der  Kircbe  zu  St.  Jacob,  nnd  einen  Monat 
spiiter  veifiigte  er  sieli  zu  deiu  auf  das  Pfingstfest  in  Valenciennes  zusanimenbernfenen 
Ordenscapitel  um  im  V'ereiue  niit  Albertus  M.  Bouusliomo,  Florenz  dem  Gallii-r  uud  Peter  voa 
Tarentasia  Auftrilge  zu  eiuer  nenen  Organisation  der  Ordensstudien  zu  iibernelimen.  Die 
znfolge  (lessen  ausgearbeitete  Stiidienorduuug  ist  in  den  Dominicauerklostern  theilweise  nocb 
lieut  zu  Tage  in  Uebung;  sie  tiudet  sicli  uacli  ilirem  vollstiindigen  Texte  in  den  Acteu  des 
Generalcapitels  von  Valeueienues,  des  secbsunddreissigsten  seit  der  Stiftung  des  Ordens." 
(Werner,  Vol.  I.,  Viertes  Gapitel,  ii.  '214.) 

t  "  Nous  lisous  dans  les  Clironiques  de  I'Ordre  de  S.  Dominique,  q>ie  uotre  Saint  se  trouva 
au  Oliapitre  General  tenu  Van  1259  h  Valenciennes,  Ville  des  Pays-Bas  en  Hainaut.  II  fut 
charge  par  les  Snperieurs  de  dresser  qnelques  reglements  pour  les  etudes,  et  ou  lui  joignit 
dans  ce  travail,  quatre  autres  Docteurs  de  Paris,  entre  lesquels  etoieut  Albert  le  Grand,  et 
Pierre  de  Tarantaise.  Les  Lois  fort  sages,  et  trfes-propres  pour  avancer,  et  j)erfeotionner  les 
6tudes,  qu'ils  firent  de  concert,  furent  aoceptees,  dit  le  P.  Echard,  et  suivies  dans  tout  rordre." 
(Tourou,  Liv.  IL,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  1G3.) 

t  See  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Vierles  Capitel,  j>.  214. 
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appeared  once  again  in  his  former  place.  The  crowds  which 
had  pressed  around  him  before,  and  had,  like  the  tide,  receded 
at  his  departure — now  he  had  come  again,  assembled  in  still 
greater  throngs  than  ever.*  And  thus  he  continued  pouring 
out  his  matured  wisdom,  forming  theologians,  and  building  up 
the  Church  of  God,  until  obedience  summoned  him  away  to 
other  duties. 

A  man  like  S.  Thomas  could  not  continue  lecturing  for  any 
length  of  time,  in  a  great  University  town  like  Paris,  without 
attracting  notice,  and  nmltijjlying  fame.  The  Holy  See,  which 
had  ever  kept  a  watchful  and  cautious  eye  upon  this  great  centre 
of  intellectual  activity,  which  never  forgot  the  deedb  of  learned 
men,  and  which  ever  knew  how  to  turn  such  men  to  the  best 
account,  summoned  the  Angelical  to  Rome.  Whether  this  order 
was  given  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.  (1260),  or  by  Urban  IV.,  has 
never  been  clearly  ascertained.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  desired  to  have  this  prudent  and  mighty  coun- 
cillor at  his  side.f  Where  we  find  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  there 
we  are  sure  to  find  the  Angelical.  Though  he  never  omitted 
lecturing,  still  he  continued  with  the  Pope.  Not  only  Rome, 
but  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  Viterbo,  Perugia,  and  other  cities 
of  Italy,  received  the  great  theologian,  and  hung  upon  his  lips. 
He  preached  in  their  churches,  he  taught  in  their  schools.  And 
thus,  either  at  Paris,  or  Rome,  or  Bologna,  or  Naples,  the  great 
Angelical  passed  away  his  life,  pouring  out  the  golden  stream 
of  theologic  lore,  and  silently,  and  with  an  heroic  perseverance, 
working  out  one  object,  to  the  realization  of  which,  since  his 
early  youth,  he  seems  to  have  dedicated  his  entire  life.J 

There  was  nothing  desultory  in  the  career  of  the  Angelical, 
The  same  wisdom  which  taught  him  as  a  boy  to  abandon  the 

*  Tlie  positiou  of  the  Saint  in  the  schools  may  be  gathered  from  the  follo-wiiig  words 
of  Professor  Gihelli : — "  Dalla  Spagna,  dall'  Inghilterra,  clall'  Alleniagua,  dalla  Poloiiia  e  da'  pid 
remoti  paesi  traevano  a  grau  miiuero  giovaui  e  uoniiui  alia  Uiiiversit;\  di  Parigi  (clie  di  (jiiesla 
sola  la  materia,  che  ho  alle  maui,  vuole  die  io  faccia  nienzioue)  e  aceesanieute.  uiolto  di  Ih  da 
nostra  iisauza,  si  davano  agli  studi.  Grande  era  7ie'  ])rofessori  il  sapere,  graude  era  in  essi 
Temulazione  della  scienza,  grande  rautoritfi ;  graude  iiegli  scliolari  la  brania  di  venire  efl'ettiva- 
mente  dotti.  Degne  di  essere  ritoruate  in  vita  eraiio  le  leggi,  per  le  qnali  i  professori  sccolari 
e  regolari  doveauo  di  Concordia  mirare  all'aiiguinento  delle  scienze  e  alia  gloria  della  Religioue." 
(Vitadi  tSan  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Gax>.  XVI., p.  (j4.) 

t  "  Die  Hoehschule  zu  Paris  hielt  es  tiir  eiue  Ehrenpflioht,  die  gesetzlichen  Beschriinkungeu 
aufeuhebeu,  duroh  welche  Thomas  zur  Zeit  weuigstens  an  der  weitei'eu  Fortsetzuug  seiner 
ottentlichen  Lehrthiitigkeit  verhiudert  war,  und  liid  ilui  ein,  nebeii  deu  iibrigeu  Doctoreu  seine 
Vortriige  wieder  aufziiuehmen.  Thomas  entsprach  dieser  AiittVirderuug,  und  fulir  fort,  in 
Paris  zu  lehreu,  bis  er,  eutweder  noch  nnter  Alexander  IV.  (126(1)  oder  niiter  dessen  Nachfolger 
Urban  IV.,  zu  gleieheni  Zwecke  nach  Rom  beriifen  wurde,  und  sowolil  bier  als  aucli  in  aiideri-n 
Stadteu  Italiens,  in  welchen  sich  die  Piipste  eben  anfhielten,in  Civita  Vecchia,  Anagni,  Viterbo, 
Perugia,  als  Lehrer  wirkte,  nebstdem,  dass  sein  Rath  in  vvicbtigsten  Angelegenheiteu,  in 
welclien  die  vvissenscliaftliclie  Einsicht  deu  eutscbeideuden  Ausseblag  gab,  von  alien  .Seiten, 
selbst  von  den  Papsten  vertraueusvoll  zu  Rathe  gezogeu  wurde."  (Werner,  Erster  Band,  Viertes 
Capital,  p.  214.) 

t  Per  obbedieuza  dava  lezioni  in  tutte  quelle  cittJl  uelle  qnali  si  conduceva  il  Poutefice ; 
che  questi  non  conseutiva  luai  di  dipartirlo  da  se.  Per  la  qual  cosa  e  Viti-rbu.  e  Or\  ieto,  e 
Foudi,  e  Perugia  furouo  liete  di  quel  beueticio  ed  onore,  di  clie  le  piii  illuatri  eittiisi  davan 
vanto.  Da  per  tutto  e'  porgevasi  esemplo  perfettissimo  di  ogui  virtti,  da  per  tiitto  destava  in 
iDOiti  uobilissima  brama  di  verace  scienza,  da  per  tutto  lasciava  di  se  iueslimabile  desiderio." 
(Gibelli,  Capo  XXII.,  p.  86;  Werner,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  214.) 
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Abbey,  and  to  join  the  Dominicans,  taught  him  also  how  to 
turn  his  vocation  to  best  account.  An  ordinary  man  might 
have  made  the  same  step  without  foreseeing  or  looking  forward 
to  the  like  results.  But  the  early  development  of  our  Saint's 
judgment,  and  his  talents,  must  be  remembered.* 

Excepting  the  shock  he  suffered  when  driven  from  the  great 
Abbey  in  early  days,  and  the  trials  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
annoyance  given  him  by  the  tumultuous  friends  of  William  of 
S,  Amour,  his  career  had  been  one  of  peace,  contemplation,  and 
uneventful  labour  in  the  schools.  From  the  period  of  his  im- 
prisonment at  San  Giovanni,  where  he  learnt  to  love  the 
Scriptures, ■  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  "Sentences,"  till  he  was 
raised  to  the  honours  of  the  Doctorate,  it  may  be  said,  without 
exaggeration,  that  his  life  had  been  one  uninterrupted  carri- 
culwm  of  study.  And  then,  again,  from  the  time  he  received 
his  Doctor's  cap,  till  he  gave  himself  up,  weary  and  broken, 
into  the  hands  of  S.  Benedict,  at  Fossa  Nuova,  viz.,  during  a 
period  of  about  seventeen  years,  the  whole  energy  of  his  vast 
mind  was  concentrated  on  deep  problems  and  on  intellectual 
pursuits,  on  fullilling  that  exalted  mission  which  Providence 
had  called  upon  him  to  accomplish.! 

The  Angelical  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  human  great- 
ness. In  him  the  intellect  is  sovereign.  And  not  only  is  he 
supreme  in  intellect,  but  the  texture  of  his  mind,  its  breadth, 
accuracy,  and  balance,  its  quickness,  vivacity,  and  depth,  rank 
him  with  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  and  then  his  illumi- 
nation through  the  influence  of  grace,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  through  the  light  of  revelation,  at  once  lifts  him  to  a 
more  commanding  eminence  than  could  possibly  have  been 
attained  through  the  power  of  mere  human  genius  and  unassisted 
reason.^ 

*  See  l)ow  the  Aiigelical's  teacliiug  bears  upon  the  intuition  of  trutli.  Speaking  of  contem- 
plation, Fiigeiio  gives  tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  Saint  thus: — "E  X)erche  il  tine  col  piiucipio  si  con- 
foiiua,  quindi  e,  che  la  rlta  contemplativa  ha  per  iscopo  I'aSetto  verso  di  Dio.  Hcec  est  perfectio 
eunttmplatioce  vita;,  dice  egli  in  questo  proposito,  ut  scilicet  lion  solum  divina  Veritas  videatur,  sed 
etiam  aimetur :  e  questo  aiuore  si  raccende  nell'aninia  conteiuplaute,  col  fissaie  i  sguardi  nel 
soninio  bene,  con  niolto  niaggior  felicitJi  di  quelle  che  avveuga  all'anior  seiisitivo  colinirar  fre- 
qiienteniente  gli  oggetti  aniati;  siche  questo  divin  done  della  sapientia  dalla  caritft,  uon  niai 
(iisgiunto,  fn  per  questa  cagioue  da  esso  agh  altri  doni  preferito."   (Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  I,  p.  130.) 

t  Gibelll  gives  the  whole  temper  of  his  intellectual  life  in  the  following  words,  and  shows 
the  bias  of  his  mind: — "Quanto  al  vivere,  pochissimo  gli  bastava,  ne  del  pocliissinio  mai  si  dava 
pensiero;  senipre  fra  se  rivolgendo  cose  pertinenti  agli  stndi  o  alio  spirito  nou  ponea  nicute  ai 
cibi.  che  si  nietteva  a  bocca;  e  cosi  ne  quel  tempo  pure  gli  andava  a  vnoto.  Doi>o  niangiare,  e 
reudute  le  grazie,  era  nsato  di  leggere  ad  esenipio  di  S.  Domeuieo  le  Conferenze  di  Cassiauo. 
Uomandato  del  protitto  che  ne  traesse  rispose:  ne  riColgo  divoti  sentimenti,  che  confortauo  il 
nuo  spirito  a  levarsi  piti  agevolniente  alia  coutemplazioue  dell'Essere  supremo."  (Vita  di  San 
Tommaso  d'Aqidno,  Capo  XL,  p.  49.) 

%  The  following  words  of  Frigerio  are  proof  abundant  of  his  great  illumination  in  very 
early  life  : — ''  Risonava  per  tntto  Napoli  la  fama  di  Tomaso,  celebrandosi  per  ogni  parte  con  la 
chiarezza  de'suoi  natali  gli  augelici  snoi  costumi,  e  gli  altri  ornanienti  e  qualit£sue  personali : 
ma  egli  di  tali  honori  nou  cnraute,  rivolse  I'animo  a  cose  niaggiori;  gloriandosi  non  d'esser  gifi 
mondauo  fllosofo,  ma  ben  d'esser  discepolo  del  Signore,  e  di  seguitar  undo  Christo  sotto'la 
scorta  e  austeriti\  della  Religione:  pensiero  principiato  iu  lui  fin  dal  tempo  che  fn  in  Monte 
Casino,  e  poi  maturato  e  stabilito  in  Napoli  finite  il  corso  della  filosofla."  (VitadiS.  Tomaso 
d'Aqidno,  Lib.  I.,  Ca%->.  IL,  n.  5,  p.  10.) 
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The  Angelical  selected  his  department  of  Church  labour :  he 
forged  the  weapons  which  other  men  have  had  to  use  ;  he  lived 
in  the  world  of  moral  and  scientific  thought ;  he  abode  in  his 
place  ;  he  sold  himself  over,  to  labour  and  to  toil  without  respite 
in  his  grand  vocation  ;  he  had  that  courage,  generosity,  and 
.  sacrifice,  iti  an  eminent  degree,  without  which  nothing  lasting 
can  be  accomplished.  There  was  no  sloth,  cowardice,  or  want 
of  perseverance  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  possessed 
time  and  opportunities  such  as  no  Doctor  of  the  Universal 
Church  was  ever  able  to  command,  and  he  carried  out  a  giant 
task  such  as  not  one  of  the  columnal  Fathers  can  be  said  even 
to  have  attempted.* 

It  is  only  by  patiently  studying  the  labours  and  advantages, 
the  methods  and  the  means  of  the  Angelical,  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate his  services  to  the  world.  It  is  only  by  carefully  consider- 
ing and  comparing  his  career  with  the  lives  of  the  great  classic 
Fathers  of  theology,  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  adequate  idea  of 
his  exceptional  position.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  Church 
history  stands  out  like  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  as  a  prince  of 
constructive  theology ;  no  man  ever  combined  in  such  large 
proportions  the  ability,  time,  opportunity,  and  perseverance 
necessary  for  effecting  a  master-work, f 

To  put  this  statement  to  the  test  of  facts  will  not  only  be  to 
point  out  the  position  of  the  Saint,  but  it  will  also  bring  before 
the  reader,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  a  notion  of  the  wide 
influence  he  has  exerted  over  the  Christian  world. 

Enough  has  already  been  advanced  regarding  the  opinions  of 
Popes,  Councils,  and  Universities,  to  prepare  the  mind  for  this 
investigation.:}:  It  was  not  the  life  of  an  oi'dinary  student  that 
the  Angelical  lived.  It  was  not  merely  the  simple  solitude,  and 
continual  study  and  instruction,  which  built  him  up  into  what  he 
eventually  became ;  but  it  was  the  force  of  his  abstraction  from 
creatures,  and  the  vividness  with  which  he  grasped  and  realized 
the  unseen  world  of  moral  perfection  and  of  theologic  truth. 

*  In  the  midst  of  tlie  few  distraotious  lie  liad.  wliich  were  after  all  intellectual,  tlie  mind 
of  the  Angelical  was  ever  tramjuilly  resting  in  its  natural  home: — "  Avvegnaihe  fosse  senipre 
inteso  a  satisfare  a  coloro,  che  il  venivauo  domandando  di  assai  cose  pertiueuti  alle  scieuze  o 
alio  spirito,  e  sehbene  molte  gravi  qnistioni  e  molti  rile'"auti  partiti  da  esaminare  avesse 
sempre  alle  mani,  pure  mauteueva  contimio  la  tranquillitfi  dell'  animo,  la  cliiarezza  della 
mente,  non  die  quella  perfetta  signoria,  che  acquistato  avea  di  se  medesimo.  E  in  ci5,  per  mio 
avviso.  dimorava  la  nou  ultima  ragioue  <li  quelle  ben  aggiustate  hrevi  e  pronte  risposte,  le 
quali  opportuuameute  veniva  altrui  facendo.  Ne  ricordero  nua  sola:  domandato  egli  un 
giorno  che  modo  avesse  a  tenere  colui,  11  quale  desiderasse  di  venire  veramente  dotto,  egli, 
quasi  molto  tempo  prima  a  cio  pensato  avesse,  di  subito  lispose:  leggere  un  libra  solo."  (Gibelli, 
Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Capo  XXII.,  p.  H6.    Seconda  Ediz.J 

t  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  which  is  by  no  means  made  rhetorically  or  at  random,  will 
come  out  during  the  course  of  the  following  chapters.  The  Fathers  have  each  of  them 
strongly-marked  characteristics;  but  in  the  main  they  resemble  each  other  as  athletes  of  the 
Cross  in  dark  days:  the  Angelical  was  a  student— a  contemplative,  the  great  thinker  of  the 
Church,  possessing  the  most  architectonic  mind  she  has  ever  proiluced. 

i  The  thesis,  as  it  were,  has  been  first  clearly  stated,  now  it  has  to  be  proved.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Angelical's  was  a  master-mind,  how  it  was  such,  how  it  differs  from  others,  will  become 
evident  as  tlie  character  and  career  of  the  great  Fathers  are  considered. 
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His  loneliness  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  mystic  dream- 
ing. It  was  the  consequence  of  the  most  intense  activity,  of 
the  most  engrossing  occupation.  Years  spent  by  such  a  mind 
as  his  in  one  deep  study  could  not  have  been  without  their 
effect.  A  life-time  of  intimate  communication  with  the  Fount 
and  Origin  of  all  that  is  Beautiful  and  True,  must  have  enriched 
an  intellect  of  such  capacity  as  his.*  No  man  could  have  lived 
his  life,  unless  he  had  been  a  partaker  of  a  Divine  companion- 
ship ;  no  man  could  have  given  to  the  world  what  he  has  writ- 
ten, except  his  intellect  had  been  illuminated  by  a  higher  power 
than  man's,  and  unless  he  had  possessed  a  mighty  gift  of 
concentrative  intuition  into  problems  of  scientific  thought. 

It  will  be  well  briefly  to  recall  to  mind  the  general  character- 
istics of  his  career.  It  may  be  remembered  that  in  Naples,  as 
a  youth,  he  created  universal  admiration  by  his  transcendent 
logical  ability.  Then  he  came  in  contact  with  John  a  S.  Facundo. 
The  Dominicans  were  famed  for  the  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
their  teachers.  What  the  Jesuits  have  been  in  these  latter  days, 
that,  the  Dominicans  were  then.  Heresy  had  to  be  repressed, 
not  only  by  the  Inquisition,  but  also  by  the  store  of  learning 
and  logic  on  the  side  of  truth.f  To  manifest  this  learning,  to 
throw  knowledge  into  shape  by  means  of  this  logic,  to  cleanse, 
purify,  and  convert  the  raw  material  of  thought  into  a  finished 
scientific  consistency,  to  give  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  truth, 
to  display  its  complicated  structure,  to  bring  out  its  claims  upon 
the  allegiance  of  the  mind  by  means  of  a  thousand  independent 
arguments,  each  separate,  yet  each  witnessing  to  the  other,  to 
overpower  the  mind  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  effulgence  : — this 
was  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  great  Masters  in  the  later 
portion  of  the  middle  ages. 

It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Angelical  left  the  Benedictines 
merely  to  become  a  Dominican  Professor.  It  is  scarcely  prob- 
able that  the  Su?n?na  was  a  simple  after-thought.  Whether 
the  Saint  was  blindly  led  by  Providence,  or  whether  his  one 
great  work  broke  upon  him  hy  degrees,  we  have  no  means  ef 
ascertaining  with  absolute  certainty.^ 

Yet  his  history,  from  the  very  first,  points  directly  to  the 
issue  of  his  life.     His  course  was  straight  and  direct  towards 

*  For  a  full  account  of  his  abstraction  of  life,  see  Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Delle  gratie  gratis  date 
Cap.  II.,  p.  130—137;   Cap.  III.,  p.  137—141.) 

t  "Seutiva  anche.  non  senza  gran  fiutto  dell'anitna  sua  le  spiritual!  esortationi,  clie  ivh  le 
dlniestiche  pareti  a'frati  rifaceano,  alle  quali  come  fosse  imo  di  essi,  era  iutrodotto,  e  in  questa 
maniera  venue  soaveuieute  ad  affettiouaisi  a  quell'lustituto;  parendoli  di  non  poter  lueglio 
aunientare  11  talento  douatogli  dalla  diviua  MaestJi,  elie  col  renders!  religioso  di  quel  sacro 
Ordine.  clie  oltre  la  vita  contemplativa  quivi  professata,  e  anclie  iu  grau  parte  rivolto  alio 
Bterpamento  dell'lieresie,  e  alia  dilatatione  del  Vaugelo."     (Lib.  I.,  Capo  II.,  n.  6,  p.  11.) 

t  Tlie  following  concise  words  of  Werner  recall  the  Divine  Providential  Eye  which  was 
■watching  and  guiding  the  Saint  from  the  very  first:- "Noch  vor  seiner  Geburt  hatte  ein  from- 
mer  Einsiedler  der  Mutter  den  zukiinftigeu  Ruhm  des  Sohues  geweissagt;  der  ihm  beigeleo-te 
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one  point.  Had  he  possessed,  as  I  feel  inclined  to  think  he  did 
possess,  an  intuition  of  the  future,  his  preparation  for  it  could 
not  have  been  more  complete.  Does  not  the  "  Quid  esset  Deus'^ 
of  his  boyhood  ask  a  question  which  is  answered  in  the  Summa 
of  his  declining-  age  ?  The  very  books  found  in  his  prison  form 
the  broad  basis  of  his  greatest  work  :  the  Bible — Revelation  ; 
the  Lombard — Tradition  and  the  Fathers  ;  Aristotle — Reason. 
These  master-works  he  is  said  to  have  got  by  heart,  or  at  all 
events  so  thoroughly  to  have  grasped,  as  to  have  been  com- 
pletely imbued  with  their  spirit  and  their  force.  Next,  we  find 
him  studying  under  Albert  the  Great,  at  Cologne,  at  Paris,  then 
at  Cologne  again,  and  at  Paris  once  more.  His  superiors  had 
discovered  the  quality  of  his  genius.  The  versatility,  wide 
information,  and  many-sided  energy  of  Albert,  were  brought  to 
to  bear  upon  the  formation  of  his  character  and  mind.  Unques- 
tionably he  had  had  many  an  anxious  discussion  with  his 
master,  not  only  on  deep  subjects  of  theology,  but  also  on  what 
was  beginning  to  occupy  men's  minds — on  vast  systems  and 
profound  methods  of  organizing  truth.*  It  would  seem  almost 
impossible  for  a  mind  like  the  Angelical's  to  grasp  the  "  Sen- 
tences," and  to  comment  on  them,  without  being  carried  beyond 
the  steady,  yet  narrow  and  somewhat  unscientific  process  of 
their  author.  If  the  Lombard  had  done  so  much — had  raised  a 
breakwater  against  the  rising  tide  of  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence, could  not  the  highest  gifts  of  reason  be  turned  round  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  ?  could  not  irreverence  be  shown  to 
be  irrational  ;  and  the  fundamental  virtues  and  graces  of  a 
Christian  heart  to  be  simply  the  most  perfect  development  of 
the  noblest  moral  gifts  of  man  ?  Could  the  Angelical  possibly 
have  known  all  he  did  know,  and  have  lived  under  the  influ- 
ences which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  without  feeling  a 
solemn  call  to  sacrifice  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  a  vocation 
worthy  of  his  exceptional  abilities  ?^ 

Name  Tliomas  wiiide  etymologisch  auf  die  abgriiudige  Tiet'e  der  lieiligeu  Wissenschaft  des  gott- 
erleucliteteu  Lelirers  gedeutet ;  iu  seiner  zartesteii  Kindlieit  blieb  er  uuversehit.  als  eiu  Blitz 
in's  Gemacli  einschlug  uiid  uebeii  ilim  seiue  Icleiue  Scliwester  tiidtete;  eiii  eiiiziges  Mai  zeigte 
er  durcli  Thraiien  gegeu  die  luiitterlicheu  Befelile  Widcrstrebeu,  als  er  eiu  mit  deu  VVorten  Ave 
Maria  bescliriebeues  Blatt,  das  er  selbst  iiu  Bade  festhielt,  aus  seiueu  Haudolieu  gebeusoUte; 
da  er  es  wieder  zuriickbekoniiiieii,  luihui  er  es  in  deu  Muud  uud  verscliluckte  es,  deu  Proplieten 
naclialuueud,  der  die  ilim  vou  Got-t  dargereichte  BuchroUe  versclilaug. — Ezech.,  III.,  2."  (Der 
heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Erstes  Capitel,  p.  4.) 

*  He  could  hardly  liave  been  so  intimate  with  the  Dominicaus  as  he  was,  without  touching 
on  points  which  were  of  greatest  interest  in  every  way  to  theiu.  Expanding  truth,  and  eradi- 
cating error,  these  were  their  two  great  occupations: — "  Tomniaso,  a  cui  da  buou  tempo  erauo 
in  auimirazioue  le  iusigni  virtii  di  questi  religiosl,  avea  lu  costume  di  oondursi  a  quando  a 
quaudo  al  lore  couveuto  di  Napoli.  e  uou  seuza  sua  cousolazioue  usava  con  quel  bnoni  padri,  ai 
qiiali,  venutogli  il  destro,  ebbe  aperto  il  segreto  del  suo  cuore.  Avea  in  ispezielt^  in  altissima 
rivereuza  un  cotal  padre  Giovauni  da  San  Giuliano,  uonio  compiuto  d'ogui  virtii  e'foruito  di 
siugolare  disceriiimeuto ;  cou  esso  assai  gli  era  a  grado  di  couferire  di  qiiesto  suo  desiderio,  e 
seinpreche  cio  faceva,  tutto  ardeva  di  eutrare  iu  religioue."  (Gibelli,  di  San  Tommaso  d' Aquino, 
Cap.  ir.,  p.  22.) 

t  According  to  Bareille,  the  Benedictine  monks  at  Monte  Cassino  soon  discovered  how 
great  a  mind  was  iu  their  midst.  And  this  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  Angelical 
was  ouly  five  years  of  a.ge,  according  to  this  author,  when  he  entered  the  Abbey  :— "  Les  rarea 
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"file  hand  of  Providence,  the  dispositions  of  superiors,  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  the  very  subjects  which  he  taught,  the 
points  on  which  he  wrote — all  concentrate,  like  the  rays  of 
light  on  a  burning-glass,  upon  the  one  great  achievement  of  his 
life,  upon  the  Summa  Theologica. 

This  Smnma  was  the  destiny  of  the  Angelical.  As  naturalists 
assure  us  that  there  are  creatures  whose  one  simple  end  in  life 
is  to  produce  another  life,  and  having  accomplished  that,  to  die  ; 
so,  in  a  measure,  was  it  with  our  great  Angelical.  He  seems 
to  have  been  born  into  this  world  to  achieve  one  masterful 
work,  to  erect  his  mighty  acropolis,  and  then  to  be  called  away.* 
The  Su7nma  Theologica,  though  written  quickly,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  was  his  one  life's  labour.  It  was  his  great 
legacy  to  humanity.  It  absorbed  all  his  powers,  and  used  up 
all  his  knowledge,  and  employed  all  the  breadth  of  his  vast 
mind,  and  all  the  illumination  of  grace,  accompanied  by  a  pure 
and  abstracted  life,  to  produce  that  one  result. 

"What  are  all  his  other  labours  but  preparations  for  this  opufi 
summum  ?  Without  such  an  explanation,  his  writings  become 
confused  and  unmeaning  fragments,  the  scattered  fruits  of 
intense  thought  and  study,  without  any  appropriate  end.  If  a 
man  goes  abroad,  and  comes  upon  a  heap  of  stones  here,  a 
column  there,  here  a  capital,  there  the  portion  of  a  roof,  with 
wood  and  quarried  work,  and  tiles,  and  slabs,  and  sashes,  and 
all  the  ordinary  signs  of  building — he  at  one  perceives  that 
these  materials,  though  different  in  kind,  are  destined  to  take 
their  place  in  giving  unity  to  one  grand  conception ;  and  if, 
after  a  time,  he  returns  and  finds  some  splendid  pile  there,  and 
recognizes  in  its  walls,  and  roof,  and  shafts,  and  capitals,!  ■  the 

— . : , — 

qualit(5s  qui  distingnaient  rintelligence  et  le  eoenr  de  Thomas  furent  promptement  remarquees 
par  ses  iioiireaux  maitres.  lis  semblereut  comprendre  que  la  Provldeuce  venait  de  lemettie 
eutre  leurs  maius  uu  taleut  d'uue  valeur  peu  couimuue.  Saus  qu'il  ieur  fftt  possible  d'en 
calculer  tout  le  pi'ix,  ils  seiitlrent  vagueiiieut  que,  par  Ieur  acceptation  lueme,  ils  deveuaieut 
redevables,  non-seulemeut  i\  I'egard  d'une  grande  famille,  mais  eucore  vis-fi-vis  de  toute  la 
chretieute.  II  y  eut  au  Mont-Cassiu,  au  nioinent  ou  Thomas  eutrait  dans  cette  denieure, 
eomme  un  echo  des  paroles  prophetiques  recueillies  k  Rocca-Sicca,  avant  la  naissance  de  cet 
eufant.  On  efit  dit  que  le  cubur  de  ces  pieux  solitaires  resseutait  d'avance  le  poids  de  ses 
grandes  destinies."    (Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  (V Aquin,  Chap.  II.,  p.  15,  quatr.  edit.) 

*  Though  he  does  not  develop  his  thought,  it  is  evident  that  Professor  Gibelli  looks  upon  the 
Summa  as  the  result  of  a  fixed  plan.  He  calls  it  a  "  termine  fisso  d'alto  consiglio,"  towards 
which  S.  Thomas  had  directed  his  mighty  gifts  and  glorious  studies.  The  following  are  his 
words: — "  lutorno  a  quel  tempo  Tommaso,  comeclie  uou  cessasse  mai  d'intendere  coll'usato 
ardore  e  all'lusegnameuto  e  alia  predicazione  e  a  dettare  quando  un  Trattato  quaudo  un  altro, 
e  sebbene  egli  il  piii  del  tempo  fosse  dato  alle  accese  sue  preghiere  e  a  quelle  snblimi  coutem- 
plazioui  clie  lo  aiutavano  a  crescere  in  santitfi,  pose  mauo  a  quell'Opera.  la  quale  fu  e  sar&, 
niaisempre  la  maraviglia  di  tutti  i  dotti.  Parlo  della  sua  Soniraa  Teologica,  alia  quale  come  a 
t.)rmiue  tisso  d'alto  consiglio  avea  volto  il  poteutissimo  suo  ingegno,  e  i  gloriosi  suoi  studi." 
(Capo  XXV.,  p.  94.) 

t  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  word  Summa  nreaus  a  collection.  "  Summa  latina  vox  est  a 
priscis,  rebentioribusque  Latiuis  auctoribus  usitata;  et  quemadmodum  peritiores  ante  nos 
observarunt,  collectiouem  qiiemdam,  sive  ooutractionem  siguificat :  quoe  cum  esse  possit  vel 
numerorum,  vel  senteiitiarum,  vel  alianim  rernni ;  fit,  ut  Summa  nnraerorum,  Summa 
seiiteutiarum,  et  hujusmodi  dicere  latiue  et  elegauter  possimus.  Circumspectis  rebus  omnibus, 
ratimiibusque  subductis  (inquit  Cicero)  summam  feci  cogitationum  mearum  omnium  ,•  hoe  est,  collegi, 
)id  OHrtaque  capita  contraxi  cogitatioueS  mesvs  ouiues.  Proinde  ([uia  collectio  omnis  et  con- 
tractio,  augustia  qujedam  et  brevitas  esse  videtuf  coustat  hac  voce  significari  brevitatera,  et 
angustiam  quamdam ;  unde  formulas  illie  loquen^t  ortie  sunt,  ad  summam  dicere,  loqui  in 
summa,  et  hujusmodi  quas  significant  brevibus  pauoisque  complecti  nos  velle  ea.  de  quibus 
verba  facturi  sumus."     (Hieron.  Viehu.,  De  Die.  Thont,  Aquinat.  Doct.,  Lib.  II.,  p.  113^114.) 
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materials  he  had  before  seen  scattered  on  the  ground,  does  he 
not  take  for  granted  that  the  preparation  he  had  seen  was  the 
result  of  careful  calculation ;  and  that  the  architect,  before  he 
had  given  out  a  single  drawing,  had  thoroughly  matured  his 
entire  plan ; — that  he  had  a  distinct  scope  in  view,  and  was 
steadily  working  towards  it ;  that  each  board  and  stone,  each 
tile  and  frame,  did  not  contain  its  meaning  in  itself,  but  alone 
could  be  interpreted  when  brought  into  relation  with  the  general 
design  ?  Would  he  not  say,  "  Those  were  the  materials,  this  is 
the  grand  result  ?"* 

This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  Angelical.  Take  all  his 
works,  his  "  Catena  Aurea,''^  his  "  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard, his  "  Quodlibeta,'"  his  "  Qucestiones  Disputatae,'"'  his  "  Con- 
tra Gentiles,'"  his  "  Compendium  of  Theology,"  even  his  very 
first  brochures,  as  well  as  his  voluminous  writings  on  Aristotle 
and  on  the  Gospels,  on  Job  and  on  S.  Paul — take  whatever  he 
has  written  as  it  lies  scattered  up  and  down  his  life,  whether  it 
corae  under  Revelation,  Tradition,  or  Reason,  whether  it  be  the 
foundation,  or  the  columns,  or  the  buttresses,  and  you  will 
recognize  it,  though  it  may  be  cast  in  a  different  form,  as  occu- 
pying its  place  in  the  vast  creation  of  the  Summa-  Theologica. 
So  true  is  this,  that  those  who  succeeded  this  great  architect 
were  enabled,  from  the  materials  which  he  himself  had  drawn 
together,  to  complete  the  edifice  which  he  had  left  unfinished.! 

Combining  the  parts  is  the  smallest  labour  of  a  great  archi- 
tectonic work.  G-enius  lies,  first,  in  conceiving  the  entire  plan  ; 
then,  in  collecting  material  in  sufficient  quantity  ;  and,  finally, 
in  fashioning  each  separate  portion  into  shape.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  then  the  work  is  all  but  ended.  The  Sum- 
ma was  written  in  a  few  years  ;  the  preparation  for  writing  it 
occupied  an  entire  life-time  of  uninterrupted  thought  and  study. 

What,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  Summa  Theologica  %  It 
is  the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form,  and  the 

*  The  whole  teucleucy  of  the  thirteeuth  century  was  towards  a  synthesis  of  some  kind. 
Men  had  liad  enough  of  fiagiueutaiy  teaching.  Albert's  worlc  was  too  ponderous,  it  was  a 
mere  quarry — of  which  the  Augelical,  by  the  way  made  good  use,  and  neither  clear  nor  precise 
enough  for  the  student ;  the. Lombard  was  still  commented  on  and  prized;  yet  the  verv  study 
of  his  work  had  opened  men's  minds  to  see  beyoiul  liim;  it  had  educated  them  beyonS  itself, 
and  had  indicated  many  things  which  it  had  not  carried  out.  The  Angelical's  Suvima  is  by  far 
the  most  symmetrical  and  precise  amongst  all  the  digests  which  have  appeared  in  the  schools. 
No  man,  even  m  these  days,  could  construct  a  Sam-ma  according  to  modern  wants,  without 
appearing  at  least  to  imitate  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  This  points  to  his  elevation  of  mind 
which  could  see  so  far  even  into  our  day. 

t  Here  are  some  of  the  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets  mentioned  in  the  Summa  : — 
"Aristotoles,  Algazel,  Alexander,  Andronicus,  Aristophanes,  Averroes,  Avicenua,  Aveupace, 
Avicebron,    Boetliius,    Cajus    Jnrisconsultus,    Demoeritus,    Empedocles,    Epicurus,    Euclides, 

geometer;  Gilbertus  Porretanus,  Heraclitns,  Honitius,  poeta  lyricus;  Jul.  Cassar,  de  Bello 
allico,  historicus;  Leucippus,  Liber  de  Causis,  Liber  Stratagemmatnm  Francorum;  Macro- 
hius,  super  Somnium  Scipionis ;  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  orator;  Ovidius  Naso;  Plato,  Peripa- 
tetici,  Plotiuus,  Pittacus  Mitylenasus,  Porphyrins,  Pythagoras,  Ptolouiaeus,  astronomus;  Seneca 
orator;  Sallustius,  historiog'raphus;  Siniplicius,  Socrates,  Sophistre,  Stoicl,  Strabus,  Terentins 
poeta  comicus;  Titus  Livius,  historicus;  Trimegistus,  Varro,  Valerius  Maximus.  orat<ir; 
Vegetius,  de  re  militari."     (Vid.  Ojip.,  Torn.  X.,  Index  Nanus,  p.  512.    Ed.  Romct,  MDCVLXXIII.) 
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orderly  exposition  of  wliat  a  man  should  be.  The  Angelical 
had  studied  the  mind  of  the  Church.  In  as  far  as  is  given  to 
man,  he  had  mastered  that  Divine  intelligence.'*  And  just  as  a 
Carlo  Dolce  would  pore  over  some  beautiful  face,  with  its  sweet 
modest  expression,  with  its  delicate  colouring,  with  its  soft- 
rounded  features  ;  just  as  he  would  note  every  shade  and  tint, 
to  the  light  living  in  the  eye,  and  the  curve  jilaying  on  the  lips  • 
just  as  he  would  photograph  all  this  upon  his  imagination,  and 
then,  with  inimitable  tenderness  and  skill,  reproduce  it  upon 
the  glowing  canvass — so  with  the  Angelical.  He  spent  his  days 
in  the  study  of  the  lineaments  and  expression  of  the  spotless 
Bride  of  Christ.  To  reproduce  the  likeness  of  her  beauty  was 
the  labour  of  his  life  ;  his  mind  was  in  harmony  with  her  grace- 
fulness ; — for  Her  radiance  is  not  corporeal :  it  is  the  truth, 
goodness,  and  harmony  of  her  high  supernatural  commission 
which  lends  to  her  that  loveliness  which  comes  straight  from  the 
Eternal  Throne. 

The  mind  of  the  Church,  unlike  the  simple  face  of  a  Madon- 
na, is  vast,  deep,  and  difficult  to  grasp,  on  account  of  its  awful 
oneness  and  sublime  multiplicity.  The  Church's  mind  is 
reflected  in  h-er  history  ;  there  is  a  human  element  in  it,  as  well 
as  a  Divine.  She  has  her  great  giants  who  are  born  to  her,  who 
fight  for  her,  who  die  away  and  are  succeeded  by  others  ;  whilst 
she,  ever  young,  strong,  and  beautiful,  sweeps  on  from  age  to 
age  towards  the  revelation  of  her  final  glory.f  Unlike  decay- 
ing and  fickle  man,  her  mind  is  ever  one.  As  she  advances, 
bleeding,  out  of  the  first  tragic  periods  of  her  history,  she 
unfolds  her  sympathies  more  and  more.  Her  enemies  maliciously 
strike  at  her,  and  her  champions  ward  off  the  blow.  Her  voice, 
shrill  as  the  bugle,  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  a  glorious  line  of 
Pontiffs,  who  live  and  die,  whilst  the  spirit  which  animates 
them  goes  on  without  a  shadow  of  alteration  or  vicissitude. 
She  holds  in  her  hand  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  the  Super- 
natural Life  ;  she  appeals  to  the  past  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
present,  and  she  fearlessly  challenges  her  opj)onents  to  point 
out  a  flaw  in  her  heavenly  armour — one  single  seam  through 
which  the  glittering  poinf:  of  human  reason  can  penetrate  and 

*  These  Popes  (tlie  infallible  exponents  of  tlie  Cliurc:h's  mind)  help  in  the  constrnction  of 
the  Summa  : — "  Adriauns,  Papa;  Alexander,  Primus  Maityr;  Alexander  III. ;  Anacletus,  Martyr; 
Agatho,  Papa;  Boulfaciiis,  Papa;  Calixtus,  Martyr;  Co^lestinus  HI. ;  Clemens.  Martyr;  Damasus, 
Papa;  Eusebius,  Papa;  Fabianus,  Martyr;  Felix,  Papa;  Gregoriiis  I.,  Gregorins  VII.,  Gelasins, 
Martyr;  Houorius  III.,  Hormlsda.  Papa;  Joannes,  Papa;  Iuuucejitin.s  II..  Innocentius  III.,  Jnlins, 
Papa;  Leo  I.,  Leo  IV.,  Lucius  IIL,  Martinus,  Papa;  Marcellus,  Martyr ;  Nicolaiis,  Papa;  Pas- 
chalis,  Papa;  Pelagius,  Papa;  Pius,  Papa;  Sergius,  Papa;  Soter,  Martyr;  Stephamis,  Martyr; 
Stephauvis  V.,  Silvester,  Papa;  Symmachus,  Papa;  Telesphorus,  Martyr;  Urbanns,  Martyr; 
L'rbanus  II.,  Zephirinns,  Martyr."     (Vid.  0pp.  S.  Thomce  ^quinat,  Tom.  X.,  Index  Nanus,  p.  572.) 

t  The  Angelical  studied  her  also  in  her  Councils,  viz.: — " Con stantinopoli tana,  Nica;a,  Tole- 
tana,  Arausicanum,  Eijliesiuum,  Meldense.  Aureliauense,  Calcedouense,  Lateranense,  Carthagi- 
neuse  IV.,  Uvoniarcieuse,  Agatense,  Triburiense,  Africaunm,  Remeuse,  Arelateuse,  Milevi- 
taunm,  Aucyritanum,  Moguiitiuuui."     {Yxd.  Opp.,  Loco  Citato.) 
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wound  her.*  Her  majesty,  her  grace,  her  radiant  purity,  the 
supernatural  character  of  her  whole  intelligence  and  action,  the 
tenderness  of  her  mother's  love — all  is  displayed  to  captivate 
the  heart  of  man  and  to  make  it  fit  for  heaven.  The  magic 
which  springs  with  her  elastic  step,  the  beaming  of  her  coun- 
tenance, the  sx^arkling  of  her  eye — all  tell  of  her  Divine  Original, 
of  the  triumph  of  an  hundred  victories,  and  of  the  glories  of 
her  supernatural  crown. 

To  draw  out  her  picture  in  such  a  way  that  men  might  under- 
stand it,  was  the  life's  labour  of  our  Haint.  The  Summa  Theo- 
logica  is,  after  all,  but  the  scientific  exposition  of  those  principles 
which  actuate  her  life,  and  lend  to  her  entire  being  its  super- 
natural loveliness.f 

The  vastness  of  the  preparation  must  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  to  be  achieved.  He  who  would  build  a  mighty 
temple,  must  sink  foundations  in  proportion,  must  cut  out 
massive  columns,  and  must  quarry  for  the  walls.  He  who  would 
give  a  transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  Universal  Church,  must  be 
prepared  to  prosecute  studies  proportionate  to  the  immensity 
of  such  an  undertaking. 

What  are  the  principal  instruments  necessary  for  grasping 
the  Church's  mind  ?  Those  very  studies  which  the  Angelical 
had  engaged  in  from  early  youth.  They  are  principally  three  : 
the  study  of  Revelation — of  the  Old  Law,  and  of  the  New 
Covenant ;  the  study  of  Tradition,  that  is,  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Fathers,  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  and  the  Councils  of  the 
Church ;  and  finally,  the  study  of  that  Intellectual  Science,  or 
Philosophy,  which  shows  the  mind  how  these  vast  subjects, 
with  all  their  various  groups  of  truths  and  principles,  can  be 
set  up  in  unity — like  the  human  organism,  which  is  in  one  sense 
many,  though  in  another  only  one. J 

*  No  !  she  is  strong,  aud  man  is  -weak.  She  bi-ouslit  a  remedy  for  guilt,  and  for  moral  irapo- 
teuee.  And  "thus  it  is  that  Christiauity  is  the  fullihiient  of  tlie  promise  made  to  Abraham,  aud 
of  the  Mosaic  revelations;  this  is  how  it  lias  been  able  Irom  tlie  first  to  occupy  the  world,  and 
gain  a  hold  ou  every  class  of  human  society  to  which  its  preachers  reached;  this  is  why  the  ' 
Komau  power,  and  the  multitude  of  religions  which  it  embraced,  could  not  stand  against  it; 
this  is  the  secret  of  its  sustained  energy,  aud  its  never-flagging  martyrdoms;  this  is  how  at 
preseut  it  is  so  mysteriously  i>oteut,  in  spite  of  the  new  aud  fearful  adversaries  which  beset  its 
path.  It  has  with  it  that  gift  of  stauuehijig  and  healing  the  one  deep  wound  of  human  nature, 
which  avails  more  for  its  success  than  a  full  eucyclopa-dia  of  scieutiti(!  knowledge,  and  a  whole 
library  of  controversy,  aud  therefore  it  must  last  whilst  human  nature  lasts.  It  is  a  living 
truth,'  whicli  never  can  grow  old."     (Grammar  of  Assent,  Fart  II.,  Chap.  X.,  p.  482.     Tldrd  Ed.) 

t  Take  the  preparation,  or  leather  a  jiortion  of  the  prei_>arati()u  of  the  Angelical  in  one  branch 
of  study  alone,  viz. :  Pagan  Philosophy  as  represented  by  Aristotle — of  whom  later.  In  the 
Parma  edition  of  his  works,  his  Gvmmentary  on  the  Stagyrite  tills  four  large  volumes.  The  first, 
pp.  1— .538;  the  second,  pp.  1—441;  the  third,  pp.  1—654;  and  the  fourth,  pp.  1— 7bU  When  it  is 
remembered  what  is  the  nature  of  Aristotle's  writings,  that  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
logical  aud  metaphysical,  that  intense  application  of  the  mind  is  necessary  for  mastering  them 
—to  say  nothing  of  commenting  on  them,  aud  of  the  fact  that  few  men  can  fully  comprelieiid 
some  portions  of  them — some  notiou  ujay  be  formed  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Angelical  regard- 
ing wide  and  deep  study.  If  the  stibstauce  of  the  Summa  comes  from  Revelation  and  Tradition, 
the  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  that  is  to  say  its  framework,  has  been  put  together  after  deep 
study  of  Greek  method  aud  thought. 

t  Of  course  the  above  is  not  intended  as  an  exhaustive  summary  of  the  loci  tlieologicL  Those 
who  wish  lor  more  ou  this  point  will  lind  all  they  could  desire  in  Melchior  Cajtus,  that  enllght- 
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He  who  could  thoroughly  master  this  three-fold  matter,  and 
discover  that  scientific  form  or  organic  structure  which  displays 
its  mutual  harmony  and  bearing  ;  and  through  a  spirit  of  sujaer- 
natural  purity  could  see  the  hidden  things  of  the  spirit ;  and 
through  the  clearness  of  the  intellectual  eye  could  intue  the 
high  truths  of  morality  and  religion — such  a  man,  if  gifted 
with  transcendent  ability,  with  opj)ortunity  and  time,  would  be 
capable  of  constructing  a  Su7mna  Theologica. 

It  would  be  a  life's  labour,  it  would  be  a  saint's  work,  it 
would  require  all  the  reverence,  love,  purity,  and  adoration 
man  could  command,  to  bring  his  spirit  into  harmony  with  such 
a  momentous  subject.  He  should  possess  a  genius  of  the  super- 
natural order,  and  live  away  in  the  world  unseen,* 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  career  of  the  Angelical  from  the 
first,  the  bias  of  his  mind,  the  labours  he  engaged  in,  and  the 
whole  direction  of  his  studies,  point  him  out  as  prepared  by 
Providence  for  achieving  a  special  work  for  the  Church  of  God. 

The  very  fact  of  its  being  impossible  to  determine  whether 
or  no  the  Saint  had  seen  his  way  to  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
throws  all  the  greater  interest  on  his  life.  If  he  were  prepar- 
ing from  the  first,  and  had  stretched  forth  consciously  from  his 
youth  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  vocation,  then  a  flood 
of  light  is  cast  on  the  character  of  his  intelligence.  If  on  the 
contrary  he  were  simply  led  like  a  little  child  by  the  grace  of 
Christ,  till  his  life-object  broke  upon  him,  then  how  marvel- 
lously the  guidance  of  an  Unseen  Hand  directed  all  his  ways  ! 

It  is  necessary  at  present  thus  to  touch  upon  the  Summa 
Theologica  in  general,  to  look  upon  it  as  it  were  from  afar — as 
one  might  gaze  on  the  distant  pyramids,  in  order  to  realize  it 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  though  without  being  able, 
or  deeming  it  necessary,  to  study  it  in  detail.j     There  it  stands, 

ened  reformer,  who  ou  this  point,  as  well  as  many  others,  owes  so  much  to  the  Stagyrite.  His 
headings  are  ten:— I.  S.  Hcn-iptura  (v.  Th.  Gai.,  ?  149—163);  II.  Traditio  C-Tbif/.,  ?  Ifi4— 183);  III. 
Aucturitas,  Ecclesim  Cathulicce  Traditio  (Ibid.,  i  IHti — 202,  et  i  207 — 209) ;  IV.  Concilia  irnrsertirn  Oene- 
ralia  (Ibid.,  i  2i)4—'Z06,  et  i  211);  V.  Definitionts  Rom.  Fontiflcuin  (Ibid.,  §210);  VI.  Saiicti  Fatres 
(§1^8);  VII.  Theologi  Scholustici  (1  bid.,  i  212);  VIII.  Ratio  Naturalis  ( I  bid. ,  §275—285);  IX.  Philo- 
sophi ;  X.  Historia  Ecclesiastica  et  Pro/ana  (1  bid.,  i  10). 

*  As  Frigerio  says,  the  Angelical  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  S.  Jerome,  and  of  S.  Paul  the 
first  hermit: — "Ma  Tomaso  con  lo  spirito  di  S.  GIrolamo,  die  aiitiponeva  la  touica  di  .San  Paolo 
prinio  romito  tessuta  di  palme  alle  porjiore  reali,  rispose  :  Se  il  iSiguore  desse  a  me  relettione, 
motto  piii  presto  eleggerei  le  homilie  di  S.  Giovanni  Chrisostomo  sopra  S.  Matteo,  die  I'csser 
padrone  di  Parigi,  saggiameute  prepouendo  la  sapieulia  e  la  povertil  di  spirito  a'regiii  ed 
agl'iniperj  :  e  fra  I'altre  ragioui,  clie  ue  assegnf),  e  voile  insieme  ammaestrare  i  suoi  conipagiii, 
uiiafu;  Civitas  enim  fuec,  si  esset  inea  propter  curam  regiminis  conteniplationem  divinoruin  ouihi 
eriperet,  et  consolationem  animi  impcdiret.  c/uam  Sa-iptura  donaret.  Quanta  naDique  quis  amplins  jwo 
amore  temporalium  yreinitiir,  tanto  periculosius  a  ccelestibus  elongatur."  (Vita  di  San  Tomaso 
d' Aquino,  lAb.  II.,  Capo  X.,  n.  4,  p.  120.) 

t  The  profound  view  he  had  of  the  supernatural  help  of  God,  and  the  special  assistance 
accorded  to  him,  are  clear  indication.s  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  regard: — "Ma  perche  la 
sapieutia  secoudo  la  doftrina  del  nostro  Santo  in'opriamente  consiste  uel  conosciniento  di  Dio  o 
delle  cose  a  lui  appartcneiiti,  noi  per  tanto  in  prima  tratterenio  della  profouda  scientia,  a 
.  ch'egli  pervenne  delle  saeii'  Scriiture.  essciidone  I'antore  lo  stesso  Dio,  il  (|uale,  come  egli  dice, 
dale  cliiavi  ddl'intendiiiieiili>  ai  Uiillori  drlla  Chiesa,  a'santi  espositori.  agli  huinili,  agii  aiiiioi 
dell'oratione,  agTiuuocenti,  staudo  scritto:  Nell'anlma  ma.colata  e  di  mala  volontii  uon  eutrer^ 
la  sapieutia."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  i,p.  12&— 12b'.) 
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a  colossal  monument  for  all  time,  witnessing,  by  its  vast  outline 
alone,  to  the  labour,  energy,  and  genius  of  him  who  set  it  in  its 
place. 

The  fact  of  the  Summa  never  having  been  completed,  far 
from  detracting  from  its  greatness  seems  to  prove  it  all  the 
more.  It  was  too  enormous  for  any  one  man  to  begin  and  to 
accomplish.  Had  the  Saint  wholly  finished  it,  perhaps  we 
should  iind  it  difficult  to  realize  its  immensity.  Had  those  vast 
piles — those  splendid  cathedrals,  with  their  shafts,  and  colon- 
nades, and  arches,  and  solemn  shade,  and  blazoned  glass  ;  with 
their  massive  towers,  pinnacles  and  spires — been  run  up,  in  a 
life-time,  as  if  by  contract,  we  should  think  much  more  lightly 
of  them  then  we  do.*  But  when  the  life's  work  remains 
unfinished,  and  the  hand  which  began  it  has  fallen  into  dust,  then 
a  certain  sadness  presses  in  upon  the  mind,  and  we  look  on  the 
majestic  fragment  with  tenderness,  and  wonder  at  it,  and 
venerate  that  creative  brain  and  skilful  hand  which  have  left  a 
token  witnessing  to  the  power  of  man,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
it  proclaims  his  absolute  dependence  on  a  Being  more  mighty 
than  himself.  We  do  not  think  the  less  of  the  Angelical 
because  he  did  not  put  the  last  stroke  to  the  Summa  Theologioa  ; 
nor  is  the  monument  practically  injured  by  remaining  unfin- 
ished :  for  the  end  it  was  intended  to  accomplish,  it  abundantly 
suffices.  Though  an  outer  work  may  have  been  omitted,  the 
great  central  fortress,  the  real  stronghold,  the  Secunda  Secundae, 
stands  out  bold,  distinct,  and  complete. f 

It  is  this  work  which  fixes  the  Angelical  as  the  great  champion 
of  the  Church.  It  was  for  this  that  he  was  numbered  by  Pope 
Pius  V,  amongst  the  Doctors.  And  the  very  act  of  ranking  him 
amongst  them  suggests  a  comparison  to  the  mind.  All  are 
glorious  and  great — but  each  in  his  own  special  line  ;  each  did 


*  Vidimus  tlius  gives  the  testimony  of  a  learned  man:—"  Nou  gravabor  his  addere  Antonii 
Canipaiil  Interanmatiimi  Episcopi  testimonium,  quaiiuiuam  prolixum  nimis  uoiiunllis  rideri 
potest.  Sic  euim  de  Doctore  nostro  loquitur:  -Thomas  locupletissimiis  in  Dialecticis;  rte 
fiuibns  sic  edidit,  ut  qui  ejus  priECepta  nou  ui'glignnt,  et  fallere  qiieinciuam  uoliut,  et  falli  ipsi 
a  quoquam  uullo  modo  posaint.  Locnpletissimus  in  Pbilosophia;  slve  ilia,  (nue  ad  vitie  pertinet 
iustitutionem,  et  moralem  appellamus;  sive  qua;  in  rernm  natura  versatur,  et  iuitia,  casus, 
eventusque  complectitur,  et  Pliysicam  uominanins;  in  qua  et  inveiiit  ipse  multa  per  se  suo])te 
ingeuio;  et  aliorum  inventa  iuvoluta  et  perplexa,  spleudidissinia  et  distinctissliua  luce 
declaravit.  Locupletissiuius  in  seieutia  Diviua,  quam  Tbeologicam  uuncupamus; 
nee  ulhini  est  ajuigma  tarn  ambiguum,  nullus  tam  iiitricatus  nodus  aut  iuvolucrum  unlla?  tani 
obscur*  nubes  .  .  .  quas  vir  Dei  sanctissimus  nou  evolveiit  retexerit  aperuerit." 
(De  Div.  TItomce  Aquinat.  Doct.  ct  Scriptis,  Lib.  II., p.  126.'    Brixice,  MDCCXLVIII.) 

t  A  grave  and  learned  man  thus  speaks  of  the  great  Summa  of  the  Angelical,  and  his 
enthusiasm  may  iu  some  way  give  an  idea  of  its  power.  No  cathedral,  however  vast  and 
solemn,  has  made  a  poet  speak  with  greater  warmth  than  this: — "  Louge  mibi  magis  probari 
Summam  Theologiaj  fateor.  Cujus  operis  angustissimi  pra^stautiam,  si  niihi  .sint  liugii:u 
centum,  oraquo  centum,  si  cuucta  corporis  mei  membra  vertantur  iu  liuguas,  et  omnes  artus 
hnmana  voce  resoneut,  nee  pleue  narraverim,  nee  diguum  aliquid  ejus  nuiguitudiue  et  uuyes- 
tate  (li.xerim.  Res,  quae  tractautiir,  divinre  sunt;  seiitentije  sublimes,  doctrina  constans,  et 
subtilis:  stylus  brevis,  et  nitidus ;  ordo  pulcherrimus;  methodus  vero  iucompara.bilis.  Ita 
enim  quaisita  inter  se  nectit,  ut  aliud  ex  alio,  posterius  ex  priori  instar  cateuse  peudeie,  et 
lucem  ac  robur  accipere  videautnr."  (Hierou.  Vielm.,  De  Div.  Thomw  Aqidnatis  Doct.,  Lil.  II., 
p.  111-112.) 
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his  particular  service  ;  each  earned  his  own  dazzling  crown ; 
each  showed  his  valour,  or  his  fortitude,  or  his  political  ability, 
or  his  eloquence,  or  his  scientific  intuition  ;  each  staiids  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne  of  the  Immortal  Queen,  closer  to  her  and 
more  honourably  placed  than  many  others  over  whose  heads 
circles  the  aureola.*  What  was  their  office  ?  How  did  they 
differ  ?  How  does  the  Angelical  stand  in  their  regard  ?  What 
had  they  to  do  with  his  renown  ? 

These  questions  open  out  a  vast  field  of  thought,  prolific  with 
guiding  principles  and  with  governing  ideas.  And  how  can  we 
refuse  to  enter  into  it  ?  A  general  survey  must  be  taken. 
How  could  the  picture  of  the  Angelical  be  drawn  without 
painting  in  the  light  and  colour  which  come  from  abroad,  yet 
still  belong  to  him  ?  How  could  his  position  and  intellect  be 
adequately  portrayed  without  touching  on  those  influences 
which  helped  to  secure  to  him  the  one,  and  did  so  much  to 
expand  and  elevate  the  other  ?  How  could  it  be  fairly  shown 
that  he  assiduously  studied  the  Church's  mind,  unless  by  point- 
ing out  how  he  came  in  contact  with  those  who  were  her  trusty 
servants,  who  had  stood  by  her  in  days  of  storm,  who  had  fought 
her  battle,"  if  they  did  not  pour  out  the  red  stream  of  their  lives 
in  her  defence  Pf  Did  he  not  hearken  to  their  words,  reverence 
all  they  said,  feed  his  mind  upon  their  thoughts,  cherish  them 
tenderly,  and  bind  them  in  spirit  to  his  heart  as  the  noblest  and 
fairest  creations  of  Divine  omnipotence  ?  Is  not  the  Summa 
Theologica  tesselated  with  their  gem-like  sayings  ?  and  does  not 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  with  that  sweet  modesty  which  is 
attached  to  genius,  turn  and  shape  his  thoughts  with  their  assist- 
ance ?  Without  their  steady  guidance,  how  could  even  he  have 
found  his  way  through  the  labyrinths  and  obscurities  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  ?  Without  them,  what  could  he  have  known 
of  the  chequered  history  of  the  Church,  of  her  adversaries,  her 
combats,  and  her  victories  ?  %    Have   they  not   one   and   all, 

*  Taken  iii  its  most  rigorous  sense,  a  Fatlier  of  tlie  Chiircli  is  a  writer  of  flo.i^nia,  exterual  to 
tlie  ev")iscopate.  who  is  a  witness  to  tlie  teacliiugs  of  ecclesiastical  antiiiiiity.  Very  lii.uh 
qnaliticatious  are  uecessary  to  secure  to  any  man  so  liigli  a  title.  The  following'  are  at  least 
the  most  important  conditions:  antiquity,  orthodoxy  in  doctrine,  sanctity  nf  lite,  ;ind  either 
exjjress  or  tacit  appiohation  of  the  Church.  In  the  Latin  Church,  the  list  of  "  Fathers  "  closes 
with  S.  Gregory  (604);  in  the  Greek,  with  H.  Johu  of  Baniasciis  (ahout  754).  (For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Fessler,  Insiitut.  Patrologice,  Tom.  I.,  p.  2C— 29;  also  Alzog,  Manuel  de  Patrologie,  i  2, 
p.  y,  trad.  2)ar  Bclet.    Paris,  1867.) 

t  I  need  but  refer,  in  a  general  way,  to  tlie  broad  contrast  between  the  Catholic  writers  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  in  order  to  suggest  to  the  reader  how  uecessary  it  would  be  for 
au.youe  writing  a  Humma  to  master  the  leading  characteristics  of  both  schools.  It  appears  to 
the. present  writer  that  the  Angelical  possessed  many  of  the  Greet  characteristics.  There  is 
more  in  him  (leaving  out  iS.  Augustine,  who  was  cosmopolitan)  of  S.  Justin,  Origen,  S.  Athaua- 
sins,  S.  Basil,  the  Damascene,  aud  the  two  Gregories,  than  of  Tertullian,  S.  C.yprian,  Lactantius, 
Arnobius,  or  S.  Jerome.  Anyhow,  if  he  was  under  obligations  to  the  Latin  F'athers,  he  was  no 
less  beholden  to  the  great  Greek  Philosophico-religions  school.  He  must  have  been  influenced 
by  both,  which  after  all  is  enough  for  tlie  present  purpose. 

t  Vielmus  gives  a  very  fair  ide.i  of  the  formation  of  a  Summa,  in  which  the  teachings  and 
principles  of  antiquity  are  collected,  located,  and  adjusted: — "  Laudat  Plato  Graecos,"  he  says, 
'•  quod  artes  et  diacipliuas  omues,  qiias  a  barbaris  acceperaut,  auxeriut,  et  illustraveriut:  et 
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Athanasiiis,  and  Basil,  and  Chiysostom,  and  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Nazianzus  and  Pope 
Gregory,  in  their  place  and  measure,  in  East  and  West,  estab- 
lished, confirmed,  expanded,  consolidated,  as  well  as  witnessed 
to  the  undeviating  doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  Do  we  not,  in 
looking  at  the  Summa  Theologica,  recognize  a  pillar  from 
Alexandria,  a  capital  from  Constantinople,  marble  from  Beth- 
lehem, concrete  from  Hippo,  bases  from  Cappadocia,  ornaments 
from  Milan,  and  foundation-stones  from  Rome  ?  Had  not  the 
Angelical  that  priceless  gift  of  assimilating  to  his  own  plastic 
mind,  by  a  certain  spontaneous  attraction,  anything  and  every- 
thing which  chimed  in  harmony  with  the  Church's  consciousness, 
and  which  illustrated  her  spotless  life  ?*  Can  either  one  or  the 
other  be  grasped,  save  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  without 
gaining  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  East,  without  a  readiness 
to  undertake  the  labour  requisite  for  understanding  the  grand 
master-principle  which  grew  up  in  the  desert,  entered  the 
haunts  of  men,  and  formed  those  primeval  heroes  of  Christianity 
whose  race  appears  to  have  become  extinct, — I  mean  those  first 
mighty  giants  of  the  Church,  those  men  of  violent  energy  of 
nature,  of  bursting  fire  of  heart,  of  toughest  heroism  of  life, — 
men  who  could  starve,  and  scourge,  and  dwell  in  tombs  and 
pits,  and  stitie,  with  terrific  pressure,  the  suggestions  of  the 
flesh,  whilst,  with  an  aw^'ul  superhuman  strength,  they  plied 
their  ceaseless  toil  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  left  monuments 
at  their  deaths  which  have  secured  their  names  in  everlasting 
benediction?! 


nos  nullis  efferemus  prrecouiis  illos,  qui  Theologiam  in  Scriptis  Patrum  dispersam,  et  latissiniis 
veluti  campis  hue  illuc  iu  frustia  iiiagis,  quaiu  in  membra  divisam  collegeruut,  in  imumque 
corpus  coutraxerunt,  et  ursaruiu  mote,  iiiulto  )aT)ore,  et  vigiliis  laiubeudo,  pulcherriuiam 
effiuxeruut,  iutraque  certain  donium  sic  liabitare  feceruut,  ut  nemo  sit,  qui  uou  brevi  quoque 
tempore  eum  couveuire  possit.  deijue  facie  cojjiioscere,  et  ejus  lieri  uou  jam  hosi)es,  sed  co:itur- 
■berualis  et  faniiliaris  ?  Quauto  tempore,  obsecro,  quauto  studio,  quibus  vigiliis  opus  est- si 
Theologus  doctus  et  peritiis  sola  veterum  Patrum  le<;tioue  evadere  velis?"  (DeDiv.  Tlioince 
Aquinat.  Doct.  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  I.,  p.  53 — 54.) 

*  Here  are  some  of  the  "Doctors"  and  Works  mentioned  in  the  Summa: — "  Ambrosius, 
Auselmus,  Augustiuus,  Atliauasius.  Antonius  iu  sermoue  ad  monachos,  Basilius  Magnus,  Ber- 
uardus,  Beda  Veuerabihs,  Beucdictus  in  Regnla  sua,  Canoues  Apostolornm,  Cassiauus  de  iusti- 
tutis  coiuobiorum,  C.yrillns,  Chrysostomus,  Cypriauus,  Collationes  Patrum,  Damasceniis, 
Deere ta,  Dionysius  Areopagita,  Diouysius  Alexandriuus,  Didymiis,  Eusebius  Einisscuus,  Ensebius 
•  Csesarieusis,  Glossa  Ordiuaria,  Glossa  Iiiterliuearis,  Gregorius  Nazianzenus,  Gregorius  Ny.sseuus, 
Gregorius  Magnus,  Gratiamis,  Hebraica  Veritas,  Hesycliius  suiter  Leviticmu,  Hierouymus, 
Hilarius,  Hugo  de  S.  Victore,  Ignatius,  Isidorus,  Itinerarium  Clementis,  Maximus  Commentator 
Diouysii,  Liljer  de  Infautia  Salvatoris  sed  Apocryphus,  Leo  primus.  Liber  senteutianim  Prospcri, 
Maximus  Episcopus,  Magister  Sententianuu,  sen  Petrus  Lombardus,  Origeues.  Prosper  dr.  Vita 
Coutemplativa,  Praipositivus,  Rabbi  Moses  Judieus,  Rabauus,  Remigius,  Ricliardus  de  S.  Victore, 
Severianus,  Vitie  Sanctorum  Patrum."  (Vid.  Upp.,  S.  Thomce  Aquinat.,  Tom.  X,  Index  IX., 
p.  572.) 

t  See  tlie  supernatural  life  of  S.  Ephrem,  in  tlie  Vitce  Patrum,  Vol.  I.,  especiall.y  Cap.  V.,  p. 
319;  of  S.  Simeon  Stylites,  Cap.  X.,  p.  330;  of  S.  John  the  Almoner,  Cap.  I.—LV.,  j/.  3-12— 3!e;  of 
SS.  Epietetus  and  Astion,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  402.  Cap.  XXIL.  p.  410 ;  of  S.  Postliumins,  Cap.  III.,  p. 
42",  Cap.  VIII.,  1).  434;  of  S.  Frontonius,  Cap.  I. — XI.  ;  of  Barlaam  the  Hermit,  and  Josaphat  the 
Indian  King,  Cap.  I. — XL.,  p.  446 — 603,  snppo.sed  by  some  to  have  been  written  by  S.  .Toliu  of 
Daniasois;  or,  if  you  look  to  great  women,  of  the  beautiful  S.  Euphrasia,  esperi.illv  C'l/i.  XI fl., 
p.  629;  of  Saint  Mary,  Cup.  I.—XVIL,  p-  652—660;  of  S.  Thais,  and  her  rchitious  with  S.s,  l'a|,li- 
nutius  and  Anthony,  Cap.  I. — III.,  p.  661—664;  of  S.  Pelagia  Ihc  Sinner.  ''((/'.  I.— XV..  ;}.  664 — 
672 ;  of  Saint  Mary  of  Egypt,  Cap.  I. — XX  VII.,  p.  674 — 690.  Iu  men  and  wonn-n  tin?  power  id  love 
seems  the  same.    A  giaiit  race  of  heroic  lovers  of  the  Cross  lived  iu  the  midst  of  a  wicked  da.y. 
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Throughout  the  history  of  mankind  we  perceive  those  cardinal 
principles  which  govern  the  world  energizing  in  certain  typical 
representatives,  whose  force  of  character  offers  free  scope  to 
their  full  development.  The  man  of  rarest  genius — a  Newton, 
a  Bacon,  or  a  Shakespeare,  whether  he  be  a  mathematician, 
a  philosopher,  or  a  poet,  displays,  with  a  force  and  brilliancy 
beyond  all  other  men,  his  special  gift,  Alexander  and  Caesar 
will  always  be  typical  commanders ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
^pattern  thinkers ;  S.  Augustine  and  S.Thomas  model  theologians. 
They  were  born,  and  made  their  career,  and  died.  But  their 
iutluence  survives,  tiesh  falls  to  dust,  earth  to  earth,  but  the 
soul  lives  on.  The  tongue  which  articulates,  and  the  brain 
which  thinks,  become  stiff",  and  shrivel  into  clay  ;  the  cardinal 
principle  which  inhabited  and  ruled  in  the  brain,  and  whose 
cause  was  pleaded  by  the  tongue,  lives  still,  energizes  still,  but 
in  other  minds  :  it  does  not  decay,  it  multiplies  like  ffre,  it  is 
propagated,  it  manifests  itself  here  and  there  and  finally 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  intellectual  furniture,  or  the  life- 
thought,  of  large  societies  of  men.*  In  all  great  movements, 
one  principle  guides  and  colours  all.  One  master-mind  con- 
trols. Discover  this  principle,  find  out  the  ruling  power,  study 
the  mind  and  method,  and  the  centre-germ  of  an  enormous 
expansion  will  be  discovered,  which  will  explain  of  itself  the 
fecundity,  force,  and  tough  vitality  of  truth.  Draw  out  the 
tap-root,  and  the  mighty  growth  of  the  tree  is  no  longer  an 
enigma. 

The  great  columnal  Doctors  of  the  Church  seem  to  belong  to 
a  race  apart.  Though  we  look  upon  them  at  so  great  a  distance, 
still  they  stand  out  as  distinct  in  expression,  as  bold  in  outline, 
as  supremely  great,  as  if  we  had  just  been  warmed  by  the 
vision  of  their  mighty  deeds,  or  had  only  just  escaped  from  the 
spell  of  their  fascinating  presence.f  Whence  did  their  power 
come  ?     What  made  them  so  unique  ? 

Bear  patiently,  gentle  reader,  being  whirled  far  away  to  the 

*  This  is  seen  very  plainly  in  the  inflnence  of  master-mhids.  Homer  and  Virgil  still  exert 
their  po^ver  over  men.  Men's  minds  are  formed  by  them  to  classic  taste  tlirough  the  iuflueuce 
of  ccrraiii  principles,  the  issnes  of  which  those  poets  had  the  gift  of  expressing  more  vividly 
and  perfectly  than  others;  so  of  philosophers;  see  Plato,  and  above  all  Aristole — whoso 
principles,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  rule  with  a  greater  force  than  those  of  any  otlier  philoso- 
pher who  has  not  borrowed  from  him.  But  the  most  telling  instance  is  that  of  Christianity. 
Here  is  a  principle  essentially  belonging  to  a  New  Covenant,  and  now  exerting  a  greater  sway, 
judging  by  numbers,  than  ever  before.  Men  die;  Chi'istianity  lives  on  and  expands  over  the 
world. 

t  What  better  spiritual  reading  could  a  Catholic  ecclesiastic  select -than  the  Lives  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church;  or  than  their  uscetical  writings;  or  even,  in  some  instances, 
than  their  polemical  ones?  To  m.aster  the  life  of  one  of  these  great  giants — S.  Athanasius,  for 
instance,  or  S.  Basil,  or  S.  Gregory,  or  S.  Ambrose — is  to  possess  a  new  standard  of  life,  to 
measure  human  lite  by  a  new  rule,  to  discover  the  secret  principle  of  greatness  in  the  Saints, 
as  well  as  the  origin  of  their  vast  energy,  generosity,  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Wliile  they 
shame  us,  they  elevate  ns;  and  we  close  the  book,  glad  that  siicii  men  have  lived  on  earth,  for 
they  remain  as  lasting  patterns  of  hard  work  and  heroic  de \ ote.dueas.  So  grandly  human,  so 
perfectly  divine,  they  are  model  men  for  all  ages  of  the  world. 
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cities  of  the  East,  and!  into  the  sandy  deserts  of  Palestine  and. 
Egypt.  Bear  patiently  being-  suddenly  dropped  in  quite  another 
world,  so  different  from  that  which  has,  up  to  the  present,  been 
occupying  thy  attention. 

If  we  would  fully  understand  the  stream,  we  must  travel  to 
the  source.  If  we  would  find  whence  proceed  those  bright  deep 
courses  of  thought  which  seem  to  have  flowed  into  the  soul  of 
the  Angelical,  we  must  seek  out,  not  only  the  great  principle  of 
quies  at  Cassino,  of  activity  at  S.  James's,  of  love,  reverence, 
adoration,  and  purity  at  S.  Victor's;  but  we  must  search  out 
yet  another  principle,  which  formed  the  intellectual  soul  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  Christian  mind  in  earlier  ages.* 

The  East  had  her  say  in  the  glories  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
Western  C'hristendom.  And  if  the  Angelical  learnt  many  things 
at  Paris,  and  Cologne,  and  Rome,  and  Bologna,  and  Naples — 
if  he  was  influenced  and  moulded  by  the  teaching  of  these 
schools,  he  was  also  educated  and  informed  by  Constantinople, 
and  Csesarea,  and  Alexandria,  and  Bethlehem,  and  Hippo,  and 
Antioch,  and  Milan.  If  he  was  impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
Albert,  and  Bonaventure,  and  John  a  S.  Facundo,  and  Pietro 
Martini,  and  Erasmus,  and  Pietro  d'Ibernia,  and  John  of  Ger- 
many ;  he  was,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  influenced — indeed 
much  more  so — by  Augustine,  and  Chrysostom,  and  Grregory, 
and  Athanasius,  and  Jerome,  and  Ambrose,  and  the  great 
Fathers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Desert.f 

What  wa,s  the  one  book  which  of  all  others  the  Angelical 
chose  as  the  most  invigorating  spiritual  nourishment  ?  Cassian's 
"  Collationes  Patruiu.''''  What  is  the  substance  of  Cassian's 
work  ?  It  treats  of  these  great  masters  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church — of  the  primeval  solitaries  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  who, 

*  There  is  a  principle  wliich  protects  mau  from  the  taint  of  scepticism,  seusiiahsni,  and 
materialism,  and  directs  his  faculties  most  perfectly  to  the  most  perfect  end.  By  means  of  it 
he  finds  truth,  and  rests  securely  on  it.  Hettinger  sums  up  his  treatise  on  "the  kingdom 
of  Truth"  -with  these  words,  which  may  easily  be  applied;— "  Entweder  er  [man]  liiugnet  oiie 
Wahrheit — absoluter  Zweiftl,  allgevuine  Skepsls—o&ex  er  liiuguet  alle  hiihere,  geistige,  ideale- 
Erkeuntniss — Sensualismus  luid  MaieriaUamas — oder  eudlich  er  laugnet  die  religiose,  geolt'eu- 
barte  Wahrheit — Naturalinnus,  Rationaiismus.  Ihm  gegeniiber  halieu  wir  die  Gewissheit  der 
meuschlicheu  Erkeuntniss  iiberhaupt,  das  Dasein  der  Wahrheit  in  uud  fiir  den  meiisihlii-lun 
Gcist  nachgewiesen.  In  dreifacher  Ordnuug  hat  sie  sicli  uns  dargestellt ;  a,la  sinnliclich'ii.i  mit- 
niss  durch  die  Thiitigkeit  der  Siuuesorgaue,  als  geistige  Erkenntniss  durch  die  Thill i,;;kri(  dt-r 
denkeuden  Vernunft,  als  religiose  Erlcenntniss  durch  deu  Glauben  an  die  sicli  olfenbarende 
Gottheit."    (Apologie  cles  (JhristeiUhums,  Erster  Band,  Erste  Abt.,  Zweiter  Vortrag,2>-  93.) 

t  The  following  extract  is  proof  abundant  of  the  extraordiuary  mastery  the  Angelical  had 
over  the  great  Church-Fathers,  and  of  the  way  in  wliich  he  knew  "their  miuds  : — "  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  Catena  of  S.Thomas,"  says'  Dr.  Newman,  "without  being  struck  with  the 
masterly  and  architectonic  skill  with  which  it  is  put  togetlier.  A  learnii  "  "  '  '  ' 
kind— not  a  mere  literary  book-know Icdgt-,  wliich  might  have  supplli-d  thi- 
and  tables  in  ages  destitute  of  Mio.sc  lirlps,  and  when  everything  was  to  hv  1 1 
and  fragmentary  MSS.— but  a  tlmrdugli  M<;(|UMintance  with  the'  whole  ran;,! 
antiquity,  so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  substaiici-  of  all  that  had  been  wiltli 
bear  upon  the  text  which  involved  it — a  i'amiliarity  with  the  style  of  eai-1 
compress  iuto  few  words  the  ])itli  of  a  whole  page,  and  a  power  of  clear  and  orderly  arrange- 
meut  in  this  mass  of  knowledge,  are  i(\iallties  which  make  this  Catena,  iicrli.'ips  iienily  perfect 
as  a  couspectus  of  Patristic  interpretatiou."  (See  Catena  Aurea,  I'oL  I.,  I'ait  I.,  I'le/acr,  p.  3 — 4. 
Oxford,  MDCCCXLI.) 
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amongst  the  driving  sands  of  the  wilderness,  under  the  blazing 
sun  of  the  sky,  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  built  themselves  ujj 
into  majestic  patterns  of  Christian  heroism,  by  unwearied  lives 
of  love  supreme  and  holocaustic  sacrific*'^.  Like  the  pyramids, 
under  whose  shadows  some  of  them  reposed,  they  are  simple, 
colossal,  unapproachable,  and  they  point  with  silent  eloquence, 
even  to  this  day,  out  of  the  scorching  sand  of  earth  up  to  the 
Everlasting  Rest.'*  When  first  she  set  out  on  her  world-wide 
mission,  the  Church  of  God,  like  some  deep  strategist,  selected 
important  and  commanding  positions  from  which  to  energize, 
on  which  her  forces  might  concentrate,  to  which  her  armies 
might  retire,  from  whence  they  could  advance,  and  with  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit  subjugate  the  grossness  of  ignorance,  slay 
the  animalism  of  idolatry,  and  vanquish  the  blindness  of  pride. 
Her  image  is  the  Crucified,  her  standard  is  the  Cross.f  As  we 
perceive  great  strongholds  rising  up  in  the  West,  and  defending 
the  land — Naples,  Rome,  and  Bologna,  Salamanca  and  Toledo, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  and  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge — so 
was  it  at  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  East.  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  are  the  cradle-lands  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. "Here  the  great  drama,  beginning  with  Adam  and  ending 
with  Christ,  was  acted  out.  Here  is  the  region  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  history.  Here  the  New  Covenant  was 
fulfilled.  Here  the  Church  sprang  from  the  side  of  Christ,  and 
gaining  strength  in  her  advance,  spread  like  the  garment  of 
spring  over  the  face  of  the  dreary  earth,  and  then,  bursting 
into  blossom,  enriched  the  whole  world  with  her  fragrance  and 
her  fruit.  This  was  essentially  the  home  of  sources,  of  first 
facts  and  first  principles.^     Would  you  trace  tradition  to  its 

*  Tliey  iiiadp  tlic  greatest  sacrifice,  and  God  in  return  made  them  the  greatest  men.  How 
profouudiy  Daute  makes  Beatrice  speak  ! — 

"  Lo  maggior  dou,  che  Dio  per  sua  larghezza 
Fesse  creaudo,  e  alle  sua  hoiitate 
Piii  couformato  e  quel  ch'ei  piii  apprezza, 
Fu  della  volontfi  ia  libertate, 

Di  che  le  creature  iutellisenti, 
E  tutte  e  sole  fuvo  e  sou  dotate. 
Or  ti  pavrfi,  se  tu  quiuci  argomenti 

L'alto  valor  del  vote,  s'e  si  fatto, 
Che  Dio  couseuta  quaudo  tn  consent!? 
Che  lu^l  fermar  tra  Dio  e  I'liomo  il  patto, 
Vittiraa  fassi  di  questo  tesoro." 

(Paradiso,  Canto  Quinto,  19 — 30.) 
t  Those  who  argue  against  Christianity  because  of  the  growth  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet, 
or  on  account  of  the  large  Buddhist  populations  of  India,  &,c.,  might  remember  that  Christianity 
after  all  has  been  the  only  rcligiou  which  lias  flourished  with  success  in  both  East  and  West. 
The  universality  of  its  reception  in  nations  and  climates  so  very  antagonistic,  shows  that  a 
truth  is  in  it  which  i,s  higher  and  more  extensive  than  pcoydes  and  zones;  that,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere we  breathe,  it  is  made  to  circle  round  the  glolie,  and  to  fill  the  spiritmil  lungs,  and  purify 
the  religious  blood  of  all  mankind.  At  this  day  we  are  living  on  the  views,  thoughts,  and 
traditions  which  so  grandly  stood  out  in  the  fourtih  and  fifth  centuries. 

t  Here  Abraham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful,  began  a  movement  which  cannot  be  said  to 
liiive  ended  vet.  Mi-sopotaniia  and  Palestine  saw  in  germ  what  the  West  has  seen  in  fulfilment. 
Abraham,  ,J<isei)h.  Mo,ses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Dnvid,  .SohimdU,  nml  tln-nlhe  grrrit  Elias.  all  these 
were  children  of  tli(^  K;istern  world.  The  seed  of  life  buisl  tlie  lionds  of  a  single  nation.  The 
husk  fell  away  as  Christ  rose  fiom  the  tomb.  The  sons  of  .lapheth  inherit  the  prouii.se.s  of  (he 
Semitic  race.     The  Apostles  preach  and  jjlaut.     Cartilage  in  the  West,  aud  Egypt  iu  the  East, 
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fount  ? — you  must  seek  the  East.  Would  you  learn  how  the 
first  Christians,  whose  hearts  were  still  throbbing  and  whose 
cheeks  were  still  pale  with  the  excitements  of  Calvary,  loved, 
and  suffered,  and  died  .? — you  must  hasten  to  Jerusalem.  Would 
you  see  the  Church  herself,  that  potent  Queen,  as  she  sends 
forth  the  twelve,  as  her  army  in  terrible  array,  to  subjugate  the 
whole  globe  to  the  dominion  of  the  Cross  ? — you  must  go  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Would  you  learn  how  to  live,  or  know  how  to  die  ? 
— you  will  learn  it  there,  following  the  footsteps  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, and  looking  on  the  gibbet  of  the  Cross. 

And  just  as  in  the  West,  so  here  too  are  great  strategic 
centres  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Africa,  and  in  proconsular  Asia.*  There  were  eighteen 
hundred  bishops — one  thousand  keeping  watch  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Wherever  great  marts  of  trade  rose 
up,  cities  of  pleasure,  or  capitals  of  learning  and  letters, 
whithersoever  men  flocked  for  business,  study,  or  amusement, 
there  they  would  surely  find  Christ  standing  in  the  midst  of 
them.f  There  is  Constantinoi^le,  the  hinge  of  two  continents, 
with  the  commerce  of  the  world  riding  at  anchor  in  the  Golden 
Horn  ;  and  Ephesus,  "  the  Eye  of  Asia,"  on  whose  waters  lay 
the  shipping  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  and  whose 
roads  struck  out  right  and  left  into  the  heart  of  a  populous  and 
teeming  country  ;  Edessa,  the  University  of  the  far  East  and 
the  home  of  8.  Ephrem  ;  Antioch,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
one  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  world  ;  Tarsus,  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia  ;  Damascus,  like  an  emerald  set  in  the  sand,  with  its 
shining  water-courses  and  blossoming  orchards  ;  Jerusalem,  on 
its  seven  hills  ;  and,  finally,  to  make  an  end,  Alexandria,  the 
Queen  of  Cities,  the  emporium  of  the  world,  great  in  the  sciences 
and  all  the  arts  of  life,  a  centre  of  attraction  to  every  nation 
under  the  sun.|     All  these,  and  many  more,  were  ecclesiastical 

tlie  Oopt,  the  Greek,  and  the  Asiatic,  then  the  Gothic  tribes  wliicli  had  descended  to  the  Sontli, 
as  all  these  foriu  one  great  polity,  th^  imperial  sway  of  the  Church  becomes  visibly  universal. 
The  West  caunot  be  adequately  realized  witliout  looking  to  the  East. 

*  See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  Vol.  III.,  Cliap.  XX.,  p.  283.    London,  1820. 

t  And  not  only  have  we  great  strategic  positions,  but  we  find  that  certain  periods  of  danger 
were  met  by  certain  able  men  :  as  if  Providence,  to  recompense  the  Church  for  the  tribularious 
she  had  to  suffer,  vouchsafed  glorious  children  to  her  during  trial,  so  that,  like  her  Divine 
Founder,  in  her  very  cnicitixion,  her.  or  rather  His  glory  should  be  revealed.  In  the  eighteeutli 
century  we  find  S.  Alphonsus  and  S.  Benedict  Labre:  in  the  seventeenth,  S.  Francis  of  Sales, 
S.  Fraiicis  Regis,  S.  Jane  Cliautal,  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  kc. ;  in  the  sixteenth,  S.  Francis  Xavier, 
S.  Ignatius,  S.  Phihp  Neri,  S.  Teresa,  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  S.  John  of  the  Cross,  fee,  and  so  on. 
Aud  lie  who  cares  to  think,  will  find  that  each  of  these  great  servants  of  God  was  raised  up  to 
meet  some  special  evil  or  some  special  want.  The  list,  of  course,  might  be  continued  to  Apos- 
tolic times. 

jf  "The  See  of  Alexandria  was  then  (in  the  fourth  century)  the  most  Important  in  the  •whole 
Church.  Alexandria,  till  the  rise  of  Constantinople,  was  the  most  powerful  cily  in  the  East. 
The  prestige  of  its  fduiider  still  clung  to  it.  Egypt,  even  in  the  Pagan  piivts  of  I  lie  iMiipire,  was 
still  regarded  as  the  ancient  nurse  of  religious  mysteries,  and  the  possession  nf  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  made  Alexandria  the  chief  .sanctuary  of  Europe."  (See  Stanley's  Kastcyn  Cliurch.  Sect. 
VII.,  p.  227.)  This  suffices  to  show  that  Alexandria  was  a  vei'v  powerful  centre.  Tliat  its  See 
was  tlie  most  important  iu  the  East  is  true ;  that  it  was  the  most  important  in  the  Church  cauuot 
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strongholds  and  cities  of  light,  from  which  one  or  more  great 
luminaries,  like  beacons  at  sea,  shed  abroad  their  strong  rays 
and  gave  an  illumination  to  the  Eastern  world.  Just  as  there 
have  been  burning  fires  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East  also.  The 
lamps  may  have  varied  in  shape  or  in  texture,  but  the  oil  has 
ever  been  the  same :  all  gave  light,  but  differing  each  from  each 
in  colour,  yet  harmonizing  each  with  each,  one  lending  to  the 
other  that  which  was  wanting  in  itself  till  all  combine — the 
luminaries  of  the  East  fusing  with  those  of  the  West — and 
present,  as  they  do  in  the  /Suvima  Theologica  of  the  Angelical, 
one  broad  mellow  reflexion  of  the  intellect  of  the  Universal 
Church.*  All  united  in  loving  her,  yet  each  regarded  her  from 
his  own  point  of  view,  each  strove  to  interpret  her  mind  faith- 
fully, each  mastered  some  one  chosen  feature  or  dwelt  upon 
some  special  lineament :  and  all  these  studies  joined  harmoni- 
ously in  one,  presented  to  the  mind  the  most  perfect  picture  of 
her  figure.  Without  noticing  them  to  some  extent,  she  cannot 
be  adequately  understood  either  in  colour  or  in  form. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  first  fact,  or  first  principle, 
which  gives  their  dominant  character  to  the  great  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ?  What  is  that  one  thing  which  renders  them  so  unlike 
other  men  ?  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  great  teachers  of  the 
East.  Must  we  look  towards  the  imperial  rival  of  Rome  on 
the  Bosphorus,  or  to  the  many-peopled  city  on  the  Nile,  or  to 
Damascus,  or  Jerusalem,  or  Antioch  .''f 

History  repeats  itself.  The  principles  of  Christian  greatness, 
looking  at  their  germinal  growth,  possibly  may  differ  in  variety 
— just  as  there  are  many  varieties  of  plants  or  many  variations 
to  a  single  air,  but  they  cannot,  without  destruction,  be  differ- 
ent in  kind.  It  may  naturally  be  assumed  that  a  flower  which 
thrives  and  blossoms  in  the  wilderness,  is  not  likely  to  find  a 
congenial  soil  in  the  cultivated  plains  of  artificial  exuberance. 
What  the  grotto  of  Subiaco  was  to  the  West,  that,  the  cave  on 

be  maintained,  when  the  See  of  Rome  is  brought  into  comparison  with  it.  History  is  decided 
as  to  tlie  relative  importance  of  the  two  Sees.  Besides,  did  not  the  See  of  Alexandria,  iu  the 
person  of  Atliauasius,  ai)peal  to  Pope  Julius? 

*  The  two  languages  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  have  been  principally  conveyed. 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  well  formed  to  subserve  the  use  of  ecclesiastical  teaching.  Theory  and 
practice,  if  any  substantial  work  has  to  be  done,  must  go  together.  Practice  without  theory  is 
to  work  at  hazard;  theory  without  practice  is  not  to  work  at  all.  Greek  represents  theory; 
that  is,  it  is  the  language  best  adapted  for  speculation,  literature,  philosophj',  and  in  these  uses 
it  had  beeu  gradually  moulded  to  perfection.  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  practice. 
Iu  the  Roman  Empire  alj  public  businesses  were  carried  on  in  Latin.  The  Courts  were  con- 
ducted iu  Latin;  orators  aud  rhetoricians  consequently  had.  in  great  part,  tlae  formation  of  the 
language :  hence  the  characteristic  of  the  Latin  Fathers  is  to  be  diffusive,  irregular,  and 
rhetorical;  that  of  the  Greek  Fathers  is  to  be  more  simple  and  precise — both  are  good,  aud 
tend,  iu  their  synthesis,  towards  a  perfect  realization  of  truth. 

t  WTiere  were  the  great  men  of  the  Old  Covenant  to  be  found?  Wliere  do  we  find  the 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Dispensation?  In  the  great  cities?  S.  Paul  tells  us  where: — "  7n  melotis, 
in  pellibus  caprinis  .  .  in  solitudinib'us  errantes,  in  montibus,  in  speluncis  et  cavemis  terrce." 
(Heb.  XL,  37—38.)  Think  too  of  the  two  great  lights  of  the  Old  aud  New  Law— Elias,  and 
S.  John  the  Baptist. 
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Mount  Colzim  had  been  to  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia 
Minor.  S.  Benedict  is  but  the  repetition  of  S.  Anthony  and 
8.  Pachomius,  modified  by  S.  Basil,  and  tempered  by  the  prac- 
tical genius  of  the  Latin  race.* 

Whilst  theology  remains  the  same  in  its  elements  and  sub- 
stance, it  may  receive  a  portion  of  its  form  and  of  its  colour 
from  the  character  of  those  intellects  which  have  had  the 
formulating  of  it,  and  were  employed  by  the  Church  to  expand 
it  before  the  people.  The  characteristics  of  the  Greek  and 
Oriental  intellect  are  imprinted  on  the  theology  of  the  Eastern 
Fathers,  whilst  the  teachings  of  the  West,  though  influenced 
greatly  by  what  had  gone  before,  are  moulded  according  to  the 
build  of  the  Latin  mind.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
impress  of  Greek  culture,  united  to  the  warmth  of  character  and 
fiery  imagination  belonging  to  the  Asiatic,  told  upon  the  methods 
of  Eastern  thought ;  whilst  the  wide-reaching  mastery  of  the 
energetic  Roman  mind,  with  its  love  of  law  and  genius  for  or- 
ganization, with  its  strong  bias  towards  the  concrete,  exerted  a 
telling  effect  upon  the  theological  forms  of  Western  divinity.f 

And  if  much  depends  upon  race,  must  not  something  depend 
upon  climate  and  morality  ?  Speaking  broadly,  the  West  is 
the  land  of  cloud  and  of  wood  ;  the  East  is  the  country  of  sun 
and  of  sand. 

The  East  is  the  land  of  primeval  humanity.  Reminding  one 
of  the  discovered  wrecks  of  an  antediluvian  age,  with  its 
boundless  forests,  and  gigantic  animals  wandering  over  inter- 
minable wastes — the  monster  cities,  endless  deserts,  and  start- 
ling contrasts  of  teeming  vegetation  and  boundless  wilderness 
which  make  up  the  Oriental  world,  overawe  the  mind  with  a 
sense  of  overpowering  magnificence,  whilst  preparing  it  to 
meet  with  a  race  of  men  whose  intelligence  partook  of  the 
character  of  that  nature  amongst  which  they  were  destined  to 
spend  their  lives.J 

*  And  S.  Anthony  himself  draws  from  the.  original  fount  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  S.  John 
Chrysostom  calles  this  system  the  "philosophy  introduced  hy  Christ."  S.  Bernard  says  that  it 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  Afiostles.  Cassiau  says  the  same  Suarez,  in  his  Seventh  Tract  CLib. 
III.,  Cap.  II,),  says  that  the  monastic  state  is  dejure  diviiio,  because  it  was  imniedlately 
instituted  and  handed  down  by  Christ  himself.  The  whole  principle  is  laid  down  in  the  ^cis 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  second  and  fourth  chapters.  See  also  S.  Mark,  X.,  29 — 30.  (See,  for  full 
information,  Bulteau's  Essai  de  I'Histoire  Monastique  d' Orient,  Liv.  I.) 

t  It  has  been  the  fashion  amongst  most  Protestant  writers  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  love 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  for  the  theoretical  and  the  abstract.  There  is  no  doubt  that  their  minds 
lent  themselves  to  philosophical  disquisition,  and  that  their  very  language,  with  its  richness 
and  elasticity,  fostered  in  them  such  a  propensity.  But  when  this  has  been  said,  we  must 
ever  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  nothing  so  real  and  concrete  as  that  which  has  to  do 
with  God's  honour,  and  with  the  attributes  of  Christ.  If  it  would  not  be  to  tight  for  an  ab- 
straction to  defend  the  pure  name  of  a  mother,  why  should  it  all  at  once  be  fightnig  with  an 
abstraction  to  defend  the  attributes  and  the  honour  of  a  Saviiiur  and  a  God  ?  Perhaps  because 
those  who  thus  talk,  unwittingly  treat  their  Maker  as  if  He  were  a  sort  of  figment — a  high 
generalization  of  nature's  laws  !    This  is  intelligible,  but  it  ought  to  be  clearly  understood. 

i  Montalembert,  in  quite  another  connection,  draws  out  the  character  of  those  who  lived 
in  that  country,  adoring  and  wrestling,  binding  themselves  to  God,  and  battling  with  the 
fiend: — "Qui  n'a  contemple,  si  ce  u'est  avec  les  yeux  de  la  foi,  du  moius  avec  I'admirationqu' 
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In  looking  on  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  the 
eye  is  soon  carried  away  over  trackless  desert,  the  tabula  rasa 
of  the  East,  with  its  stretches  of  blinding  sand  and  its  lime- 
stone ranges,  over  which  the  sleepless  eye  of  a  burning  sun 
eternally  keeps  guard,  lest  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  creeping  thing 
should  invade  its  monotonous  barrenness.  There  were  but  two 
powers  which  could  beat  back  the  sand  and  defy  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  the  waters  of  the  mountains,  and  the  energy  of  man.* 
Wherever  a  sweeping  river  rose  and  gathered  strength,  on  it 
went,  and  majestically  flowed  through  these  wastes  into  the 
sea  ;  whilst  on  its  banks,  and  as  far  as  its  influence  extended, 
where  the  land  permitted,  vast  carpets  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
spread  out  on  either  side,  all  embroidered  with  blossoms  and 
flowers,  perfuming  the  air  with  the  balmy  fragrance  of  spring, 
and  delighting  and  astonishing  the  eye  with  their  Oriental 
splendour  of  colour — blue  and  violet  creepers,  acacias  and 
palms,  fields  "  full  of  summer  sounds  and  scents,"  of  opulent 
beans,  and  vetches,  and  cotton.  Even  to  this  day,  the  woods 
are  vocal  with  flights  of  wild  doves,  the  Nile  swarms  with 
water-fowl  circling  in  the  air,  and  following  the  stream,  or 
dozing  in  the  sand,  or  screeching  their  monotonous  cry  as  they 
plunge  out  of  sight  into  the  water.  The  solemn  pelican  is  there, 
and  the  graceful  heron  ;  whilst  the  eagle  soars  up  into  the  blue 
vault,  and  balances  himself  over  the  river,  field,  and  wood,  as 
if  to  gather  all  under  his  imperial  protection.} 

Such  is  the  magic  action  of  the  water  when  controlled  by  the 
energy  of  man.  Such  were  the  places  chosen  for  the  site  of 
great  cities.  Men  built  their  homes  by  the  great  highways  of 
water.     Such  was  Nineveh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris — the 


iusphe  un  incontesta'ble  graudeur  d'Sme.  les  luttes  de  ees  athletes  de  la  peiiiteucp  etjusqu'aus 
iiK-ivi'illeiises  histoires  de  ees  fenmies  perdnes  qui.  apres  avoir  eu  Taiu  essaj'e  de  les  corronipre, 
se  iiioutraieut  digaes  de  les  imitei-  et  capables  quelqiiefois  de,  les  siii-passer  par  des  prodiges  de 
repeiitir  et  de  saiuteteJ  On  ue  s'arraclie  pas  h,  ees  recits.  Tout  s'y  trouve ;  la  variet.e,  le 
pathetique,  le  sublime  et  la  siiiiplicite.  epique  d'une  race  d'lionimes.  naifs  comme  des  eufauts  et 
forts  comme  des  geauts."     (Les  Moims  D'  Occident,  Tom.  I.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  57.) 

*  "  Tlie  evenings  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia  are  of  niatcliless  beauty.  It  is  so  hot  in  the 
daytime,  and  the  suu's  rays  are  reflected  so  dazzliugly  from  the  -water,  the  desert  sands,  and 
the  calcareous  mouutaius.  that  you  are  uuwilling  lo  leave  the  cabin  of  the  boat  in  whicli  the 
voyage  up  tlie  Nile  is  performed.  Towards  evening  you  come  out  to  inhale  the  mild  and 
salutary  air.  The  sun  sinks  behind  the  Lybian  hills,  whicli  cover  themselves  with  dark  blue 
sluulows,  while  the  ra.vs  of  light  ])lay  upon  the  Arabian  hills  as  upon  a  prism,  and  deck  them 
■with  the,  fleeting  hues  of  flowers,  jewels,  and  butterflies.  Single  heights  resemble  large  liery 
roses,  while  the  more  extended  ones  seem  like  chains  of  purple  amethysts.  Date-palms,  in 
groups  or  garlands,  or  in  less  graceful  straight  rows,  here  and  there  a  single  nabek-tree,  with 
its  slender  branches,  or  a  stiff  doni-palni,  and  the  Acacia  nilotica,  sprinkled  with  millions  of 
yellow  blossoms  .  .  .  all  tliis  is  reflected  in  the  still  waters."  ( Orientalische  Briefe, 
see  Lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  by  Hahu-Hahn,  p.  71.) 

t  For  these  facts  see  Orientalische  Briefe,  Loco  Citato : — "  These  pictures  are  not  to  be  seen 
everywhere  upon  the  Nile.  Sometimes,  especiall.v  in  Nubia,  the  vegetation  on  its  banks 
dwindles  down  to  a  narrow  strip  of  bean-tields.  which  scantily  feeds  the  population  of  a  poverty- 
stricken  village.  Sometinu-s  it  disappears  altogether,  when  walls  of  rocks  or  boulders  line  the 
bank."  (The  Desert,  Loco  Citato.)  This  sutilces  to  suggest  the  great  contrasts  which  exist  in  the 
East,  especially  when  the  desert  borders  great  towns,  or  is  cut  through  by  irrigating  water- 
courses. In  Nubia,  ou  the  Lybiau  side,  the  gigantic  temples  of  Abusimbil  are  by  degrees  disap- 
pearing in  the  sand.  At  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Nile  the  desert  spreads  out  like  a  boundless 
ocean  of  tawny  sand,  and  carries  on  to  the  very  centre  of  Africa. 
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capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire ;  such  was  Babylon,  lying  on 
the  Euphrates — the  emporium  of  the  commerce  of  the  world  ; 
such,  once  again,  was  gigantic  Thebes,  on  the  Nile — "  the  city 
with  a  hundred  gates,"  and  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Egypt. 
Then  there  were  the  gay  towns  dotted  along  the  seaboard  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt — on  the  one 
side  looking  out  over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  bearing  on  its 
bosom  the  richest  merchandise  in  the  world  ;  and  on  the  other, 
encompassed  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  all  the  charms  and 
perfumes  of  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Wherever  man  has  had 
the  chance,  he  has  pushed  back  the  desert  from  his  door,  and 
has  extended  the  sweep  of  his  possessions,  and  has  enriched 
them,  like  Damascus,  with  an  expanding  circle  of  bud  and  of 
blossom,  amidst  flashes  of  cool  sparkling  water.* 

But  with  all  his  energy,  man,  after  all,  can  make  but  small 
impression  on  the  trackless  desert.  Like  an  island  in  the  ocean, 
the  refreshing  oasis,  with  its  palms  and  pools,  simply  seems  to 
testify,  by  the  very  contrast,  to  the  world  of  barrenness  which 
surrounds  it.  See  the  great  Syrian  desert,  stretching  out  from 
Anti-Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates,  or  the  lesser  Arabian  desert 
between  Gaza  and  Cairo,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  moun- 
tain chain  running  from  Arabia  into  Egyyt.  Excluding  the 
vegetation  of  the  Delta,  the  fertile  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
islands  of  flowers  which  live  in  the  river's  midst,  excluding  the 
the  work  of  water,  and  the  work  of  man — in  Egypt,  endless 
barrenness  spreads  itself  abroad.  Enormous  cities,  rank  vegeta- 
tion, sublime  solitudes  of  burning  sand,  tombs,  pyramids, 
temples,  sphinxes,  all  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and  over  all  and 
above  all  the  open  eye  of  the  glaring  sun  : — such  is  the  general 
character  of  the  Eastern  world  which  gave  birth  to  Moses  and 
to  Christ.f 

In  all  this  magnificence  and  immensity,  both  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  works  of  art,  there  is  something  which  leaves  an 
impression  on  the  mind,  distinct,  sui  generis,  yet  difficult  to 
describe.  We  seem  to  be  looking  on  a  first  creation,  where  the 
best  and  the  boldest  did  the  greatest  and  mightiest  deeds, 
where  men  were  giants  by  growth  of  nature,  and  had  been  cast 

*  "  Wherever  the  liand  of  man  arrested  for  a  moment  his  labours,  and  where  the  water  of 
the  river  did  not  penetrate,  there  the  characteristics  of  the  desert  instantly  asserted  tliem- 
selves.  Such  is  tlie  great  Syrian  desert,  from  Anti-Lehaiion  to  the  Euphrates,  at  the  entrance 
to  which  lies  Damascus,  with  its  vast  circle  of  "reen  orchards,  in  which  walnut-trees,  apricots, 
olives,  pomegranates,  and  fig-trees  thrive  in  indescribable  profusion,  watered  by  the  seven 
branches  of  the  Barrada,  a  small  river  which  rises  in  the  caverns  of  Anti-Lebanon.  Only  ten 
paces  from  its  banks  begins  the  desert,  where  the  sand  lies  in  heaps."  (Hahn-Hahu's  Fathers 
of  the  Desert,  p.  69.) 

t  "  The  Nile  valley  is  but  one  narrow  strip  of  green  rescued  out  of  the  sandy  desert.  Close 
upon  the  beautiful  cities,  swarming  with  life,  centres  of  commerce  for  the  Jew,  of  learning  for 
the  Greek,  of  easy  living  and  frantic  joy  for  every  race  under  the  sun,  lay  the  sands  of  thp 
desert,"     (See  Dalgairns,  The  HoVy  Communion,  Part  III.,  Chap.  L,  p.  199.) 
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in  a  larger  and  more  generous  mould  than  we.  Their  very- 
tombs,  in  their  grandeur  and  proportions,-  dwarf  our  most 
solemn  minsters  in  comparison  ;  their  temples  are  splendid 
creations  of  boundless  wealth  and  endless  toil ;  those  sphinxes 
staring  over  the  sand,  and  those  everlasting  pyramids,  all 
speak  of  a  race  of  men  (if  so  it  may  be  said)  living  gigantically 
once :  now,  crumbled  into  dust  for  evermore.*  Even  the 
dynasties  of  Egypt,  counting  back  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ — composed  of  men  of  the  stature  of  giants — bewilder  the 
mind  whilst  trying  to  unravel  them.  Egypt  was  living  in 
refinement  before  Europe  had  a  history,  before  Greece  knew 
anything  of  the  arts  of  life,  before  Carthage,  or  Athens,  or 
Rome  had  entered  the  dreams  of  men.  Her  sphinxes,  her 
obelisks,  and  her  pyramids  have  survived  many  a  polity  and 
civilization.  They  had  looked  down  on  the  conquering  Per- 
sians, they  were  there  when  the  Macedonians  took  possession 
of  the  land  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  they 
still  lived  on,  as  changeless  as  ever,  when,  under  Augustus, 
"the  Mother  of  Wonders "  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province  of  in>perial  Rome  (B.C.  80). 

All  this  beauty  and  exuberance  of  nature,  all  this  grandeur 
and  magnificence  even  of  the  desert,  together  with  the  vast 
works  left  by  the  hand  of  man  as  eternal  monuments  of  his  own 
decay,  must  have  sealed  the  minds,  even  of  Christians,  with  a 
special  impress ;  must  have  coloured  their  imaginations,  and 
furnished  them  with  certain  characteristics  in  harmony  with 
such  marvellous  creations.f 

But  what  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  East  ? — who 
were  the  rulers  ? 

In  the  first  century  of  Christianity,  the  imperial  power  may 
be  said  to  have  been  coextensive  with  the  limits  of  the  known 
world.     From  Rome,  the   centre-point  of  its  gigantic  polity, 

*  And  the  history  of  Egypt  seems  to  bear  this  out.  There  was  a  monarchy  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  At  the  time  of  Herodotus  tlie  priests  claimed  for  the  monarchy  an  antiquity 
of  upwards  of  11,000  years.  Between  B.C.  2700 — 1525,  tliere  were  many  contemporary  kiufrdom's 
in  Egypt.  Two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  wi-iting,  drawing,  and  mechauics  flourished 
amongst  the  people.  Tliey'had  their  priests,  their  policy,  their  methods  of  war-.  The  history 
of  the  Hyksos,  their  Tictories,  and  their  expulsion,  and  then  the  expansiou  of  Egypt  into  a 
siugle  monai'chy,  is  worthy  of  study.  Now  came  the  real  greatness  of  the  country.  The  temple- 
palaces  of  Thebes  were  built,  obelisks  were  set  up;  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia 
were  invaded.  All  this  strange  almost  preternatural  history  impresses  on  the  mind  a  sense  of 
greatness  and  aboriginal  and  human  perfection.  (Cf.  Rawliuson's  Mmmal  of  Ancient  History, 
Part  II.,  p.  58—74.) 

t  In  readmg  Rosweide's  Vitce  Patrum,  an  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  which  har- 
monizes with  the  sensation  produced  by  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquity:  I  mean,  that  there  is 
something  awfully  simple,  large,  and  enduring  in  those  lives  and  methods.  Total  abandon- 
ment to  God ;  risking  all  for  Him.  Not  being  content  with  being  devoted  in  the  world,  but 
flying  away  as  far  as  might  be,  even  from  nature  itself,  into  caves  and  pits.  Then  the  rigid 
perseverance  for  long  trying  years  in  the  same  course.  Then  the  leading  motives  of  their 
minds,  their  governing  thoughts— they  were  all  sublime  in  their  grand  simplicity.  Death  was 
so  realized,  that  earth  corrupted  in  their  sight.  Judgment  became  so  awful,  that  they  were 
ever  in  spirit  before  the  Judge:  hell  so  territic,  so  real,  that  they  would  not  trust  their  bodies 
to  ordinary  food  or  sleep;  and  Christ's  love  so  overpowering,  that  they  would  willingly  endure 
all  this,  and  more,  for  His  love's  sake.  They  were  spiritual  pyramids  built  -Nvith  divine  hands- 
simple,  immovable,  and  ever  pointing  up  to  Heaven. 
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spread  out  its  influence  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
from  the  Danube  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  In  the  Western 
half  of  this  mighty  empire,  the  Roman  culture  was  predoniinant ; 
in  the  East,  since  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian  cul- 
ture everywhere  obtained,  and  penetrated  more  and  more  into 
the  civilization  of  Rome  itself.* 

The  immensity  of  the  empire  proves  that  the  Romans  must 
have  been  of  a  tough  and  vigorous  race.  But  a  venomous 
poison  had  been  poured  into  their  blood,  which  was  stronger 
even  than  they ;  and  it  linally  eat  into,  and  brought  to  nought, 
their  iron  constitution.  It  seized  upon,  and  corroded,  the  wide 
framework  of  their  polity,  till  at  last,  being  weakened  and 
undermined,  the  shocks  and  jars  administered  to  it  by  rough 
barbarians  dislocated  all  its  jointures,  and  it  heaved,  broke  up, 
fell  to  pieces,  and  became  absorbed  into  a  stronger  life.  Rome 
itself,  the  imperial  city,  the  centre  of  the  vast  system,  was  the 
terminus  of  a  network  of  grand  highways  and  military  roads 
which  radiated  into  far-distant  provinces  and  dependencies  ; 
in  the  East,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Thebais  and  Arabia,  and 
ran  up  to  Caledonia  in  the  West.  But  the  blood  which  had 
been  urged,  healthy  and  pure,  through  these  arteries,  returned 
at  length,  tainted  with  germs  of  disease  and  impregnated  with 
a  thousand  corruptions.  If  Rome  sent  forth  her  mighty  armies 
to  subjugate  the  nations,  the  nations  flowed  back  into  Rome  and 
took  a  terrible  revenge.f  Thousands,  from  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  streamed  into  the  imperial  city — not  with  the  bow  and 
the  spear  and  the  vigour  of  manhood,  but  with  music  and 
dancing,  with  softness  and  enervating  passion.  Greece  brought 
in  her  sensuous  poetry  and  her  mind-polluting  mythology  ; 
Asia  brought  with  her  a  gorgeous  and  magnificent  luxury. 
Greeks  and  Syrians,  Asiatics  and  Egyptians,  corrupted  the 
minds  and  the  bodies  of  the  people,  till  the  Romans  became, 
like   themselves,   monsters   of   debauchery   and   imjjurity,   of 


*  Thus  in  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years,  beginning  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  imperial 
Rome,  from  a  nest  of  tlileves,  became  the  ruler  of  nearly  au  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Physical 
difficulties  alone  seemed  to  have  held  back  the  advance  of  its  conquests.  Africa's  desert, 
Ethiopia,  Arabia.  Hibernia.  and  Parthia,  if  they  were  not  absolutely  under  Roman  control,  at 
least  had  felt  the  force  of  the  great  tide  of  conquest  which  swept  over  more  favoured  portious 
of  the  world.  Octavian  was  only  manifesting  his  political  wisdom  when  he  declared  that 
"Rome  must  not  enlarge  the  borders  other  empire."  fC/'.  Bollinger's  Gentile  and  Jeiv,  Vol.1., 
Book  I.,  p.  1—2.) 

t  Abject  servility  to  authority  reigned  in  Rome.  Despotism  -was  its  natural  result- 
despotism  which  was  fostered  by  women,  freedmen,  flatterers,  spies,  and  informers,  and 
wliich  resulted  in  wanton  abomiuatious,  thirst  for  blood,  scorn  of  humanity,  and  all  tliose 
horrors  which  tyranny,  when  Ifreed  from  shame  and  all  manner  of  control,  freely  indulges  in. 
Slaves,  dragged' together  from  every  land,  imported  their  foreign  manners  into  families,  and 
poisoned  society  with  their  iniquitous  teachings.  "  Rome  had  become  a  Greek  city  in  language 
and  manners,  and  '  the  Syrian  waters  of  the  Orontes  streamed  into  the  Tiber,' — so  the  poet 
afterwards  complained  in  his  picture  of  the  manners  of  his  day;  while  in  a  century  and  a  half 
from  Augustus,  Athenseus  could  say,  whole  nations  of  the  East  had  settled  themselves  in 
Rome.  Thus  Rome,  since  Augustus,  maintained  a  population  approaching,  or  perhaps  equal 
to,  that  of  Loudon  of  the  present  dav— of  a  milhon  and  a  half,  possibly  two  millions."  (See 
Bollinger's  Jew  and  Oentile,  Vol.  I.,  Book  I.,  p.  5.) 
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cruelty  and  superstition.  Of  nearly  two  millions  of  men — most 
of  them  aliens,  slaves,  sinks  of  utter  depravity,  formed  one  half 
the  population,  and  nurtured  the  children  pf  the  other  half.' 
Abject  poverty  and  boundless  wealth  stared  each  other  in  the 
face  and  hated  each  other.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  vices  and 
concupiscences,  all  the  corruption  and  pestilences  of  every 
nation  under  the  sun,  taking  advantage  of  the  great  highways 
of  the  world-city,  had  set  out  together  from  their  natural  homes, 
and  had  poured  into  her  streets  and  squares  and  temples  : — 
suicide,  contempt  of  life,  hatred  of  the  poor,  child-murder, 
female  debauchery,  and  the  gratification  of  the  most  brutalized 
sensuality,  became  the  ruling  passions  of  the  Romans.* 

The  rest  of  the  empire  seems  to  have  taken  its  tone  from  the 
centre  city,  which  all  looked  upon  as  the  metropolis  of  fashion 
and  of  thought.  The  corruption  which  Asia  and  Greece  had 
carried  into  Rome  was  here  stamped  with  the  imperial  image, 
and  then  passed  current  in  the  provinces,  ennobled  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  highest  authority. 

But  our  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  the  East.  In  the 
great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  the  native  immorality  of 
the  population  was  fused  with  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  indi- 
genous philosophy,  and  was  sublimated  or  debased,  as  the  case 
might  be,  by  the  mythologies  and  religions  which  were  common 
amongst  the  people. 

The  refined  idolatry  of  Greece  was  brutalized  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  intensified  by  the  wickedness  of  Rome.  Fear,  sensuality, 
and  utter  prostration  of  soul  marked  out  the  religion  of  the 
masses.  They  would  cut  themselves  with  knives,  and  slash 
their  face  in  honour  of  the  "  Great  Mother."  During  the 
orgiastic  dance,  whilst  the  Phrygian  flute  was  playing,  they 
would  howl,  and  stab  themselves,  and  career  about  with  blazing 
torches  in  their  hands.f  Blood,  laceration  with  swords,  frenzy, 
and  sensual  debauchery,  constituted  the  principal  ingredients 
of  the  Asiatic  worship.      Lust  and  debauchery  were  practised 

*  "  Side  by  side  with  the  enormous  opulence  of  a  small  number  of  families,  such  poverty- 
prevailed  that  Augustus,  in  his  time,  had  been  obliged  to  provide  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  with  money,  corn,  and  bread  '.  .  .  The  old  pure  citizen 
blood  .  .  .  kept  continually  'dying  out  .  .  .  proceeding  partly  from  a 
wide-spread  disinclination  to  the  state  of  inarriase.  .  .  .  Rome,  therefore,  inevitably 
became  the  city  in  which  all  the  vices  of  diflerent  zones,  all  the  defects  and  excrescences  of 
human  society,  were  gathered  together  and  blended — the  city  in  which  a  homeless  population, 
roaming  about  in  idleness,  beggarly,  and  yet  habituated  to  all  the  requirements  of  luxury, 
were  maintained  out  of  the  public  revenues;  and  that  was  the  plebs,  forming  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  free  community."     (See  Bollinger's  Jeio  and  Oentile,  Vol.  I.,  Book  I.,  p.  5.) 

t  The  religion  of  the  Oriental  was  essentially  brutal  and  slavish.  The  strauge  mixture 
of  fear  and  sensuality  which  is  manifested  in  their  worship,  has  nothing  of  the  polished 
wickedness  of  Greece  about  it.  It  is  curious  to  study  the  blending  of  GreeJk  and  Asiatic  idol- 
atry, to  see  how  the  fusion  takes  place,  and  when  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  intellect  ot 
the  Hellenic  nature  essayed  to  metamorphose  the  beasts  and  coarse  brutes  of  the  Orientals 
into  something  like  a  respectable  shape.  The  Greeks  turned  the  first-class  God  of  Asia  at  once 
into  Zeus — if  he  were  a  male.  Thus,  in  Caria,  Zeus  becomes  "  an  hermaphrodite,  with  beard 
and  woman's  breasts,  and  swathed  like  the  Ephesian  Artemis;  so  that  everything  about  him 
was  foreign  lo  the  Hellenic  Zeus."    (Jew  and  Oentile,  Vol.  I.,  Book  VI.,  §  1,  p.  373—374.) 
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in  honour  of  the  gods.  No  idea  was  more  profoundly  engraved 
on  the  mind  of  the  people  than  that  their  deities  were  to  be 
propitiated  by  acts  of  unchastity.  The  most  revolting  wicked- 
ness was  elevated  into  a  cultus.  Men  bit  their  arms,  and 
hacked  themselves  with  swords,  and  reeled  and  danced  with 
the  intoxicating  frenzy  of  bacchanalian  ecstasy,  thinking  by  so 
doing  to  gain  the  protection  of  their  gods.  In  Egypt,  the 
religion  of  the  people  was  a  passionate,  sad,  and  tenacious 
clinging  to  the  worship  of  the  burning  sun  above  them,  and  of 
the  brute  creation  at  their  feet.  They  adored  innumerable  sun- 
gods,  who  were  represented  in  grotesque  forms  of  animals  and 
men.  Their  idolatrous  system  spread  like  a  net-work  over 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  was  fostered  by  a  strong  caste  of 
circumcised  priests,  who  formed  corporations,  and  served  in 
their  temples.  They  worshipped  the  bull  and  the  goat.*  Swal- 
lows, frogs  and  toads,  weasels  and  otters,  cats,  dogs,  and 
sparrow-hawks,  were  embalmed  when  they  died.  If  a  cat 
expired,  ail  the  members  of  the  household  cut  off"  their  eye- 
brows. If  a  dog  died,  they  shaved  themselves  all  over  as  a  token 
of  bereavement.  Incense  was  burnt  before  these  nasty  animals 
when  alive.  They  were  washed,  anointed,  richly  dressed,  and 
put  to  bed  on  soft  couches.  The  usual  gross  immoralities 
accompanied  the  worship  of  them.  Man,  the  crown  of  Grod's 
beautiful  creation,  the  heir  of  eternal  glory,  was  lowered  to  so 
deep  an  abyss  of  abject  depravity,  that  he  became  more  aban- 
doned! y  degraded  than  the  vile  reptiles  which  he  adored. 

Thus  Rome,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  were  steeped  in  the  rankest 
corruption.  Greek  philosophy  and  poetry,  Egyptian  animalism 
and  brutality,  Asiatic  lust  and  frenzy,  Roman  dishonour  and 
thirst  for  blood,  each  acting  on  the  other,  changed  the  fair  order 
of  God's  beautiful  world — taking  the  imperial  city  as  a  centre, 
and  her  possessions  as  a  circumference — into  a  dark  and  hideous 
ruin.  There  lay  the  vast  empire  of  Rome,  as  a  strong  woman 
borne  down  by  a  boiling  fever  running  in  her  veins,  poisoned 
by  some  "  wicked  broth"  in  every  artery,  and  half  stifled  by 
the  horrors  of  the  diseases  which  were  eating  out  her  life.f 

*•  "  The  -vTorship  of  the  sun  formed  the  basis  of  the  Egyptian  system.  The  first  group,  as 
well  in  the  cycle  of  the  gods  of  Upper  Egypt  as  in  those  of  Memphis,  was  composed  only  ol  suu- 
gods.  .  .  .  The  Egyptians  saw  in  tlie  sacred  beasts  not  merely  symbols  of  the  gods,  or 
emblems  of  divine  properties;  tlie  people  worshipped  beasts,  as  Plutarch  observed,  directly 
and  immediately ;  in  their  eyes  they  were  the  bearers  and  vessels  of  deity ;  the  gods  made  them 
the  medium  of'  their  intercourse  with  man.  .  .  .  Worship  was  universally  paid  to  cattle, 
lions,  cats,  dogs,  weasels,  and  otters;  amongst  the  birds,  to  the  sparrow-hawk,  the  hoopoe,  the 
stort,  and  the  sheldrake ;  and  amongst  fish,  to  the  eel  and  lepidotus."  Then  the  sheep,  wolf, 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  oxyrhynchus,  and  serpents  and  fish,  were  eaten  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  were  adored  in  another.  (For  full  information,  see  the  Jew  and  Gentile,  Vol.  I., 
Book  VI.,  p.  438,  454,  456;  or,  from;?.  437—488.) 

t  The  persecutors  of  the  Church  seem  to  have  ended  miserably.  Lactantius  has  left  an 
Interesting  treatise  on  this  point.  Nero  stabbed  himself  (a.d.  CH).  Domitian  died  by  the 
hands  of  his  wife  (96).    Septimius  Severus  died  of  a  broken  heart.    Maximin  was  made  away 
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But  the  fulness  of  time  at  length  came.  The  "  Prince  of 
Peace"  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Juda.  To  those  who  in  gross 
darkness  had  been  yearning  for  the  dawn,  for  the  Orient  from 
on  high,  who  were  looking  for  "  the  Expectation  of  the  Nations," 
the  Light  at  last  had  arisen. 

Christ  came  unto  His  own,  and  suffered  for  them,  and  was 
crucified.  The  Life-giving  kSjjirit  came  down.  The  fishermen 
preached.  The  poor  and  illiterate,  then  the  learned  and  mighty, 
began  to  become  sensible  to  the  action  of  a  novel  influence 
which  had  come  upon  them.  The  new  leaven  pierced  into  the 
hideous  mass  of  Roman  imperial  corruption.  The  gates  of 
heaven  had  been  opened  upon  the  world.  The  cold  speculations 
of  Platonic  philosophy  warmed  into  the  energy  of  a  practical 
devotedness.  The  irons  of  the  slave  dropped  from  his  wrist, 
as  he  looked  up  from  his  chains  to  a  glorious  inheritance.  The 
new  religion,  radiant  and  spotless,  gracious  and  severe,  bore  in 
her  hand  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  and  proclaimed  Him  the 
Saviour  and  Physician,  not  alone  of  the  empire,  but  of  the 
whole  of  the  human  race.  She  claimed  world-dominion.*  She 
pointed  from  earth  to  heaven's  gates.  She  drew  men  off  their 
sorceries,  idolatries,  and  lusts,  from  their  crawliugs  in  the  slime, 
and  their  adoration  of  animals  an3.  insects,  and  pointed  through 
death's  gate  to  the  Judgment  to  come,  and  beyond  that  to  the 
eternal  lake,  and  then  again  to  the  great  Spiritual  City  of  the 
Lamb.  There  she  showed  them  the  Father  Everlasting,  His 
adorable,  true,  and  only  Son,  Christ  the  Crucified  King  of  Grlory, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  There  she  iDointed  out  to 
them  the  angels,  and  all  the  heavenly  hosts,  adoring  for  ever- 
lasting before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  God. 

0  what  a  change  !  when  the  gates  thus  parted,  and  the  black 
earth  looked  up  into  the  glorious  heavens  !  What  a  stir  amongst 
the  people  who  were  creeping  in  gross  darkness  amongst  the 
shadows  of  death  ! 

The  great  Roman  empire,  though  writhing  on  her  couch  of 
agony,  was  startled  by  this  new  and  mighty  influence.  She  lay 
in  her  lethargy  whilst  the  Persian,  and  the  Chaldean,  and  the 

with  by  his  soldiers  (237).  Decius  perished  miserably  in  his  expedition  against  the  Goths  (251). 
Valerian  -was  taken  by  the  Persians  and  flayed  alive.  Aureliau  was  murdered  by  his  secretary. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death.  Galerius  rotted  into  his  grave.  Diocletian  starved  liimself  to 
death  (307).     Then  came  the  ravages  of  the  Goths,  Germans,  Sarmatians,  and  Parthians. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  Gibbon  was  not  alive  when  Dr.  Newman  hurst  his  fallacies  into  fragments 
regarding  the  cause  of  the  spread  of  Christianity.  "It  is  very  remarkaWe  that  it  should  not 
have  occurred  to  a  man  of  Gibbon's  sagacity  to'euquire  what  account  the  Christians  them- 
selves gave  of  the  matter.  Would  it  not  have  been  worth  while  for  him  to  have  let  conjecture 
alone,  and  to  have  looked  for  facts  instead?  Why  did  he  not  try  the  liypothesis  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity?  Did  he  never  hear  of  love  towards  God,  and  faith  in  Christ?  'Did  he  not  recollect 
the  many  words  of  Apostles.  Bisliops,  Apologists,  Martyrs,  all  forming  one  testimony  ?  No;  such 
thoughts  are  close  upon  him,  and  close  upon  the  truth;  hut  he  cannot  sympathise  with  them, 
he  cannot  believe  in  tliem,  lie  cauuot  even  enter  into  them,  because  he  needs  the  due  prepara- 
tion of  miud."     Grammar  of  Asseyit,  Chap.  X.,  i  2,  p.  456.) 
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Egyptian,  and  the  Syrian,  performed  their  unclean  orgies 
around  her  bed.*  But  when  she  perceived  the  fair  form  of 
Christianity  approach,  and  felt  her  draw  back  the  curtain, — she 
shrieked.  She  was  conscious  that  now  her  hour  had  come. 
Just  as  when  the  gentle  priest,  with  candle,  and  stole,  and  holy 
oils,  approaches  the  bed  of  a  woman  whose  intellect  is  shaken 
and  whose  blood  is  on  fire,  of  one  whose  soul  is  j)ossessed  by 
the  foul  demon, — ^just  as  when  he  opens  the  curtain  and  meekly 
shows  himself,  she  stares  at  him  with  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
shrinks  from  the  sacred  instruments  and  emblems  of  Redemp- 
tion, and  utters  loud  cries  and  suppressed  moans,  and  frenzied, 
strikes  wildly  at  the  cross,  and  at  the  minister  of  her  Salvation 
— so  was  it  with  the  dying  empire  of  Rome.  Ten  several  times 
did  she,  with  savage  violence,  summon  up  all  her  strength  to 
shake  Salvation  from  her.  With  the  rack  and  the  stake,  and 
the  amphitheatre  and  the  bai'athrwm,,  wiiiihlood  and  with  iron, 
did  she  think  to  accomplish  her  task.  It  was  the  agony  of  her 
last  convulsions,  the  death-struggle  of  a  woman  of  robust  con- 
stitution, who  had  shamefully  abused  herself  with  vice,  and 
had  intoxicated  herself  with  many  sorceries.  She  tore  men  to 
shreds  by  dogs,  crucified,  burnt,  and  wrenched  them  asunder, 
shoved  them  into  red-hot  chairs,  dug  out  their  eyes,  seared  the 
sockets,  chopped  off  their  fingers,  stripped  them,  scorched  them 
with  plates  of  brass,  cut  the  tendons  of  their  thighs,  cast  them 
in  dungeons,  sent  them  to  the  mines,  and  broke  them  and 
maimed  them  in  all  their  organs  ;  but  she  expired  at  last  and 
rotted  into  the  earth,  and  the  fair  form  of  religion,  like  some 
beautiful  pageant,  took  possession  of  the  land.f 

Yes !  look  on  the  work  of  her  hands  for  one  moment.  Open 
the  map.  The  centre  of  Christianity  has  been  carried  west- 
ward. Jerusalem  has  given  way  to  Rome.  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  North,  are  subject,  not  to  the  galling 
oppression  of  the  victorious  Roman,  but  to  the  sweet  and  light 
yoke  of  Divine  Christianity.  The  influence  of  tjie  Church, 
unlike  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  law-loving  genius  of 

*  As  the  terror  of  a  whole  life  of  sin,  when  vividly  hronght  by  reviving  faith  before  the  con- 
science of  a  dying  man,  makes  him  shrink  with  horror  from  liimself,  so  the  Roman  Empire,  or 
those  who  governed  it,  were  terrified  by  the  very  purity  of  Christianity,  which  was  their  abso- 
lute condemnation.  Slavery,  the  great  cause  of  Roman  decay  and  poverty,  child-murder,  the 
practice  of  abortion,  female  debanchery,  contempt  of  life,  gladiatorial  games,  and  love  of 
cruelty — these  hiid  little  in  common  with  the  teachings  of  the  Cross. 

t  And  the  spirit  which  made  her  so  unapproachably  great,  is  drawn  out  in  these  words: — 
'•When  the  persecution  raged  in  Asia,  a  vast  multitude  of  Christians  presented  themselves 
before  the  Proconsul,  challenging  him  to  proceed  against  them.  '  Poor  wretches!' — half  iu  con- 
tempt, half  iu  afl'right — he  answered.  '  if  you  must  die,  cannot  yon  find  ropes  or  precipices  for 
the  purpose?'  At  Utica,  a  hundred  and  fifty  Christians  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  were  mar- 
tyred in  one  company.  ...  In  Egypt,  a  hundred  and  twenty  confessors,  after  having  sus- 
tained the  loss  of  eyes  or  of  feet,  endured  to  linger  out  their  lives'in  the  mines  of  Palestine  and 
Cilicia..  In  the  last  persecution  .  .  .  the  slaughter  of  men,  women,  and  children  went  on  by 
twenties,  sixties,  liuudreds,  till  the  instrunuints  of  execution  were  worn  out,  and  the  execu 
tloners  conld  kill  no  more."    (Grammar  of  Assent,  Chap.  X.,  §2,  p.  477—478.) 
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the  Romans,  has  never  degenerated  into  sensuality  or  despotism. 
She  gradually  extended  her  sway  more  and  more  abroad,  and 
increased  in  popularity  in  proportion  as  she  grew  in  power. 
What  brought  destruction  upon  the  vast  imperial  rule  of  Rome, 
melted  before  her  glance,  and,  losing  its  aboriginal  barbarism 
and  sterile  wildness,  simply  added  to  her  fertility,  and  helped 
to  advance,  on  all  sides,  those  fundamental  principles  of  truth 
which  are  at  once  the  origin  of  her  greatness  and  the  secret  of 
her  rapidity  in  success.  First,  the  Groth,  and  then,  the  Hun, 
and  finally,  the  Lombard — they  came  with  their  rough  clubs, 
and  thundered  blow  upon  blow,  and  smashed  to  pieces  the 
civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome,  making  a  clearance,  as  it  were, 
certainly  unknown  to  themselves,  for  the  expansion  of  that 
supernatural  polity  which  was  not  only  to  absorb  into  itself 
what  they  had  broken  up,  but  which,  more  marvellous  still,  was 
to  draw  within  its  influence,  and  thoroughly  to  impregnate  with 
its  spirit,  those  adventurous  barbarians  who  had  been  rash 
enough  to  dispute  its  power.* 

She  still  has  no  rival  in  the  West.  The  cities  of  Ionia  and 
^olia,  Corinth  and  Athens,  Marseilles  and  Cyrene,  Gaul  and 
Africa,  the  seaboard  of  the  Euxine,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  even 
Bactriana — all  these  basked  in  the  light  of  Greek  thought,  and 
delighted  in  the  sweetness,  freedom,  and  sensuality  of  the 
religion  of  the  beautiful ;  but  they  all  faded  away,  like  the 
colossal  empire  which  succeeded  them.  Imperial  Rome,  beauti- 
ful Athens,  voluptuous  Corinth,  "  many-peopled"  Alexandria, 
the  cities  of  Achaia  and  Laconia,  have  followed  great  Seleucia, 
thoughtless  Nineveh,  Babylon,  "  the  hammer  of  the  universe," 
Memphis,  with  its  splendid  colonnades  and  palaces,  Ileliopolis, 
with  its  temple  of  the  sun,  and  Thebes,  the  "great  Diospolis," 
the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  Polities  which  once  seemed  as  if 
they  had  to  last  for  ever,  dynasties  which  appeared  superior  to 
decay,  conquests  so  vast  that  their  very  greatness  afforded  a 
sort  of  guarantee  of  their  stability,  civilizations  so  fascinating 
to  human  nature,  answering  so  harmoniously  and  so  completely 
to  the  refined  and  educated  sensuality,  to  the  exquisite  fastidi- 
ousness of  a  cultivated  people,  that  they  promised  to  endure  so 
long  as  man  remained  the  same,— all  have  perished,  or  have 

*  "  Wiihrend  der  Jahre  der  Verfolgnng  verbreitete  sich  das  Christentliiiin  durch  die 
inwohnende  Kraft  der  Wahrheit  und  durch  aiissere  giinstige  Umstande  nacb  alien  Hiiii- 
melsgegenden,  so  dass  es  schon  im  dritten  Jalirliundert  die  Greuzen  des  Romerreiclia 
iibersoliritt.  Es  entstanden  Kircheugemeinden  in  Syrien,  Kleinasien,  Armenien,  Mesopotamieu 
und  Persien;  in  Aegypten  und  Nordafrica,  in  Grieclienland,  Macedonien  und  Italien;  in 
Gallien  (Lyons),  Spauien  und  Britannien."  (See  Weber's  Lehrbv/ih  der  Weltgeschichte,  Erster 
Band,  Zwdter  Cursus,  §  230,  p.  270.)  Weber  gives  five  causes,  in  the  natural  order,  which  go 
towards  accoiinting  for  the  spread  of  Christianity;  and  which,  when  taken  with  the  super- 
natural action  of  the  Church  herself,  form  a  very  adequate  reason  for  the  marvellous  rapidity 
of  her  advance.  The  whole  of  that  portiou  of  Weber's  work  treating  of  Die  Vollccrwandenmg 
und  die  Begrvmdung  des  Monotheisnms  (Vol.  I.,  p.  270 — 294),  is  well  worth  reading. 
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been  swept  away,  or  have  been  so  far  absorbed  with  other  systems 
as  to  have  lost  every  vestige  of  an  independent  autonomy.''^ 

One  only  power  remains,  losing  here  yet  gaining  there,  ever 
advancing  if  sometimes  receding,  and  always  manifesting  a 
vitality  witnessing  to  an  indestructible  principle  which  cannot 
have  anything  in  common  with  those  ephemeral  energies  which 
spring  to  the  surface,  spread  over  it,  flourish  for  a  season,  and, 
like  all  else  that  is  mortal,  wither  and  die  into  the  earth. 
Greece  founded  in  human  passion,  and  Rome  set  up  in  mental 
pride,  contained  within  themselves  the  elements,  not  only  of 
their  temporary  vigour,  but  also  the  germ  of  their  inevitable 
decay.  Supernatural  faith,  energizing  in  the  mind  and  hedged 
round  by  Divine  protection,  alone  possesses  the  vitality  neces- 
sary, not  merely  for  holding  her  own  amidst  the  shocks  and 
throes  of  the  battle,  but — whilst  all  else  rises,  falls,  and  disap- 
pears around  her — for  proceeding  with  unruffled  step  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  her  destiny,  and  for  proving  to  things  which 
die  that  she  remains  fresh  and  young  and  beautiful  as  before, 
almost  reversing,  in  her  own  case,  the  order  of  nature, — increas- 
ing in  the  elasticity  of  youth,  as  she  advances  in  the  experience 
of  age.f 

Such  has  she  proved  herself  to  be.  But  at  the  period  of  which 
I  am  writing,  she  was  engaged  in  her  mighty  struggle — wrest- 
ling with  the  maddened  frenzy  of  falling  Rome.  The  contest 
lasted,  with  the  rack  and  the  knife,  with  intermittent  periods 
of  repose,  for  about  three  hundred  years.  It  was  an  awful 
period  in  the  world's  history — the  possessed  soul  struggling  with 
its  Saviour.  This  one  heinous  sin,  added  to  the  animalisms, 
depravities,  and  slaveries,  of  which  sufficient  mention  has  been 
made,  scared  those  who  had  received  from  the  lips  of  saints  the 
awful  truths  of  religion.  It  cannot  be  too  vividly  realized  that 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  broke  in  upon  the  world's 
darkness,  as  if  the  night  were  suddenly  lighted  up  by  a  flame 
bursting  from  the   heavens.^      These  doctrines  wholly  frans- 

*  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  lasting  influence  alone  can  be  ascribed  to  Truth.  However 
much  the  teachings  of  philosophers  or  sensualists  may  seem  to  fit  in  with  man's  nature,  if  tliey 
be  not  conformable  to  what  is  true  and  good,  they  will,  like  the  deordiuatiou  which  they 
produce,  in  their  own  time  be  brought  to  nought.  Thus  what  could  be  more  fascinating  than 
the  high,  generous,  noble-minded  picture  which  the  Greek  would  paint  of  the  genuine  Grecian. 
Beauty  and  propriety  are  blended  here,  and  serve  each  to  heighteu  the  interest  of  the  picture. 
But  beauty  and  propriety  are  like  lovely  blossoms,  they  must  grow  from  a  stout  root — they 
cannot  of  themselves  live  to  a  vei-y  old  age ;  they  must  be  the  legitimate  daughters  of  Truth 
and  Justice,  then  they  will  live  and  multiply  their  power. 

t  The  Church  has  made  a  steady  progi'ession  beginning  with  the  conversion  of  S.  Paul  to  the 
present  hour.  In  the  epoch  of  persecutions,  we  have  missions  to  India  and  to  Gaul.  The 
.Ethiopians  are  converted  after  the  First  General  Council.  In  399,  there  is  the  mission  to  the 
Scythians;  496,  conversion  of  Clovis;  558,  conversion  of  the  Visigoths;  596,  conversion  of  Eng- 
land; 648,  mission  to  the  fcow-Countries ;  690,  mission  to  Friesland;  T25,  the  Germans  are  con- 
verted; in  T78,  the  Saxons ;  in  826,  the  Danes;  Sweden  in  830;  Russia  in  844;  Bulgaria  in  855: 
Bohemia  in  880 ;  Poland,  964  ;  Hungary,  1(101 ;  and  so  on. 

t  It  is  difficult  to  throw  oneself  into  a  state  of  mind  altogether  different  from  that  in  which 
we  nabitually  live.    Not  less  astonishment  and  a  less  shock  was  the  opening  of  heaven's  gates 
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formed  the  minds  of  those  who  received  them :  their  entire 
moral  nature  was  revokitionized.  Men  of  honest  purpose,  of 
deep  thought,  of  g-enerous  impulse,  shrank  from  the  moral 
leprosy  around  them. 

They  perceived  that  the  world  was  steeped  in  wickedness, 
and  they  knew  that  it  would  perish.  They  felt  deeply  con- 
vinced that  death  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  hell  beneath,  a 
heaven  above,  that  sin  is  to  be  repented  of,  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  that  man  has  but  one  soul  and  that  immortal,  and, 
finally,  that  the  love  of  Christ  is  beyond  all  price,  to  gain  which 
love  is  to  possess  all  things,  and  to  forfeit  which  is  to  suffer  irrep- 
arable loss.  To  love  Christ,  to  save  their  souls,  and  to  main- 
tain truth — these  were  the  master-thoughts,  and  the  motive-prin- 
ciples of  action,  in  many  noble  minds  during  the  early  struggle,* 

Thus  men  fled  from  the  contamination  of  the  vast  luxurious 
cities,  into  the  boundless  deserts,  to  "  work  out  their  Salvation 
in  fear  and  trembling."  The  world  might  go  on  and  have  its 
fill  of  wickedness,  but  they  tear  themselves  away,  to  meditate 
on  death,  and  on  the  judgment  to  come,  and  on  the  everlasting 
recompense. 

It  was  thus  in  tombs,  and  caves,  and  pits,  under  the  palm- 
tree  in  the  blinding  desert,  amidst  the  haunts  of  wild  and 
odious  monsters,  or  in  the  forlorn  and  solemn  wilderness,  that 
the  mustard-seed  was  planted  which  was  the  germ  of  great 
glories  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church. 

These  mighty  men,  these  Fathers  of  the  desert,  formed  a  race 
of  themselves.  They  are  the  primeval  men  of  the  Oriental 
Christianity,  the  granite  rocks  upon  which  a  superstructure 
might  be  raised  which  should  endure  for  ever.  They  seem  as 
full  of  stability  as  the  pyramids  and  sphinxes  amongst  which 
they  dwelt.  From  youth  to  old  age  would  they  live  in  the 
desert,  on  roots,  dates,  leaves,  or  dry  bread,  and  water  gushing 
from  the  rock.j     Their  life  was  a  continual  fast,  they  slept  on 

to  the  heathen  than  would  it  he  were  the  dai-kness  of  midnight  suddenly,  without  any  warn- 
ing, to  turn  into  the  brightuess  of  day  upou  us.  He  who  had  been  crawling  all  his  life  after 
creeping  things,  and  adoring  them  in  his  slavisli,  melancholy,  passionate  way,  is  taught  to  look 
on  the  beautiful  face  of  Christ,  and  to  believe.  Superstition  gives  way  to  genuine  belief;  and 
the  horrors  of  an  uncertain  future,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  present,  disappe^ar,  as  religion 
teaches  man  a  certain  creed  with  certain  prospects,  and  secures  to  him  a  firm  and  healthy  hope 
iu  future  happiness. 

*  See  what  profound  simplicity  there  is  in  the  Verba  Seniorum  given  by  Rosweide ;  for 
instance: — "  X.  Dixit  Abbas  Antouius;  Ego  .jam  nou  timeo  Deum,  sed  amo,  quia  amor  foras 
niisit  timorem.  2.  Dixit  iterum:  quia  de  proximo  est  vita  et  mors:  si  euim  lucremur  fratrem, 
lucrabiraur  Deum  ;  si  autem  scaudalizamus  fratrem,  in  Cliristo  peccamus.  3.  Abbas  Amnion 
de  loco  Nitrionis,  veuit  ad  abbatem  Antouium,  et  dixi  ei;  Video  quia  majorem  laborem  quam 
tn  siistiueo,  et  quomodo  nomen  tuum  magniticum  est  in  homiuibus  suj^er  me  ?  Et  dixit  ei 
Abbas  Antonius :  quouiam  et  ego  diligo  Deum  plus  quam  tu.  ...  6.  Dixit  Abbas  Agathon  : 
quia  secundum  voluntatera  meam  uuuquam  dormivi,  retinens  in  corde  adversus  quemquam 
dolorem,  nequedimisi  dormire  alium  habentem  adversum  me  aliquid.  ...  9.  Dixit  Abbas 
Pastor:  Conar6  secundum  virtutem  tuam  nuUi  omuino  facere  malum,  et  castuni  serva  cor 
tuum  oraiii  homini."     (Vitce  Patrum,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  V.,  Lihellus  XVII.,  p.  973 — 974.) 

t  Tn  more  modern  times,  religious  men  were  called  after  their  founders,  e.g.,  Benedictiues, 
Franciscans,  Domiuieaus,  Augustiuiaus,  &,o.     In  the  lirst  ages  they  took  their  names  from  the 
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the  bare  ground,  they  fought  with  demons,  they  encountered 
the  hyena  and  the  bear,  they  wore  scarcely  any  clothing,  they 
continually  prayed  and  toiled,  they  were  stern  men,  with 
'intensest  passion  controlled  by  severest  discipline,  they  were 
assaulted  by  terrific  temptations,  they  had  iron  frames,  they 
lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  they  were  simple,  fundamental,  and 
direct  in  their  teaching :  to  love  Christ,  to  trample  on  the  flesh, 
to  resist  the  devil,  to  quench  bad  thoughts,  to  pass  through  life, 
and  to  get  to  heaven — such  is  a  summary  of  their  theology. 

S.  Paul  lived  on  a  few  oats  and  a  little  water,  and  fought 
sleep  as  he  would  a  tyrant.  S.  Hilarion,  who  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  "  went  naked  into  the  wilderness,  though  armed  with 
Christ,"  and  whose  countenance  beamed  with  a  heavenly  radi- 
ance, lived  in  a  morass,  with  gnats  and  flies,  amidst  reeds  and 
rushes.  Peter  the  Simple  became  a  hermit  when  sixty-eight. 
Paphnutius,  whose  eye  was  pulled  out  in  the  persecutions,  was 
brought  up  in  a  hermitage.  Ammon  was  twenty-two  years  in 
the  desert.  Serapion  only  wore  a  piece  of  linen  about  his 
loins.*  S.  Onuphrius  was  seventy  years  in  the  wilderness. 
Spyridion  was  a  shephered  in  the  isle  of  Cyprus.  Abbot  Mark 
was  shut  up  in  a  cave  thirty  years.  Didymus  dwelt  ninety 
years  alone. f  Abbot  John  lived  three  years  on  a  bare  rock, 
without  covering,  in  a  mournful  solitude.  Auxanon,  when  a 
child,  inhabited  a  mountain  cave.  Some  passed  half  a  century 
without  seeing  a  soul.  James  of  Nisibis  lived  for  years  in 
caverns  and  forests,  on  roots  and  leaves,  clothed  in  a  goat-skin. 
S.  Auxentius  dwelt  on  a  wild  mountain,  and  S.  Zeno  in  a  tomb. 
Some  lived  in  fissures  in  the  rock,  or  on  pillars,  or  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  or  in  woods  and  caves,  or  in  the  midst  of  dank 
marshes,  or  amongst  the  ruins  of  palaces  or  of  temples  of  the 
sun.  So  powerfully  had  the  influences  of  the  Unseen  taken 
hold  of  men  in  these  terrible  times,  that  what  was  begun  by 
Paul,  and  was  continued  by  Anthony,  Macarius,  Pachomius, 
Moses.  Arsenius,  and  others,  grew  into  gigantic  proportions.^ 

place  -which  they  inhabited,  as  the  solitaries  or  monks  of  Mount  Scethis,  Tabenna,  Nitria,  and 
Cauopus  in  Egypt.  Anchorets  lived  iu  private  cells.  The  monks  of  Mount  Casius,  near  Auti- 
och,  lived  in  caves;  others,  in  tents  or  cells;  the  Ceuohites  lived  in  common;  the  Sarabaites, 
whom  S.  Jerome  calls  the  pests  and  banes  of  the  Church,  were  vagrants,  wandering,  without 
rule,  wherever  they  had  a  mind.  They  loved  to  dwell  in  cities  and  castles,  and  to  make  a  great 
show  of  piety,  when  they  were  not  overtaken  by  riotous  excesses. 

*  The  StylltcB,  or  Pillarists,  lived  on  pillars.  Simeon  Stylites  was  the  founder  of  this  system. 
He  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Clialcedon.  He  had  a  disciple  named  nnnicl.  The 
Simeon  Stylites  Junior  dwelt  sixty-eight  years  upon  a  pillar.  Bishops  sometimes  lilt  t  licir  .'^ces 
to  live  in  penance  on  a  pillar.  It  is  said  that  Ahpius,  remained  seventy  years  on  one,  and  that 
two  choirs  of  virgins  and  one  of  monks  attended  him  alternately  day  and  night,  singing  psalms 
and  hymns  with  him  :—"  Habuit  sibi  adjunctos  duos  chores  virginum  et  unum  monacborum 
cum  quibus  alternatlm  hymnos  et  psalmos  die  noctuqne  decautavit."  So  says  Surius.  (See 
Bingham's  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  II.,  Book  VII.,  Chap.  II.,  ?2  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  p.  247— 
253.) 

t  See  Socrates  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  511 ;  Patrol.  Ch-wc,  Tom.  LXVII. 

t  There  were  also,  though  atalater  date,  religious  men  in  Constantinople,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  centm-y,  who  were  called  "  watchers."     Their  office  was  to  so  combine,  that  the 
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As  early  as  the  times  of  S.  Anthony,  "  the  cells  in  the  mountains 
were  like  tents  tilled  with  divine  choirs,  singing,  discoursing, 
fasting,  praying,  rejoicing  over  the  hope  of  the  future. 
So  that  any  one  seeing  the  cells,  and  such  an  array  of  monks, 
would  have  cried  out  and  said  :  '  How  fair  are  thy  dwellings, 
0  Jacob,  and  thy  tents,  0  Israel ;  like  shady  groves  and  like 
parks  beside  a  river,  and  like  tents  which  the  Lord  hath 
pitched,  and  like  the  cedars  by  the  waters.'  "* 

Of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  S.  Anthony  is  the  greatest, 
for  he  has  left  a  deeper  mark  upon  the  world  than  all  the  rest. 
He  was  the  patriarch  of  solitaries,  the  keen  discerner  of  sjjirits, 
the  mighty  example,  after  whose  pattern  the  greatest  men  of 
the  Church  have  modelled  their  lives. 

The  grand  simplicity  of  primeval  principles,  of  foundational 
example,  is  exhibited  in  him.  There  is  but  one  other  who  is 
more  overpowering  to  the  imagination  than  he,  and  that  is 
Elias  the  Thesbite.  As  others  moulded  themselves  on  Anthony, 
so  Anthony  formed  himself  on  Elias,  and  thus  is  brought  about 
an  intimate  ascetical  relationship  between  the  two  covenants. 
Elias,t  Anthony,  Basil,  Benedict,  Dominic,  Thomas  of  Aquino 
— these  are  the  links  which  connect  together,  in  a  harmony 
which  testifies  to  truth,  the  heroic  teachings  of  God's  purest 
and  noblest  servants. 

The  broad  principles  of  S.  Anthony's  life  must  be  indicated, 
the  grand  corner  stones  must  be  pointed  out,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  examine  the  basis  on  which  the  splendid  edifice  of 
religious  perfection  is  constructed. 

The  one  living  image  in  Anthony's  mind  was  Christ.  This 
solitary  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  S.  Benedict.  "  He 
exhorted  all,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "to  prefer  nothing  in  the 
world  to  the  love  of  Christ. "J     His  one  toil  in  life  was  to  fit 

divine  service  sliould  always  he  going  on,  something  like  the  "  perpetual  adoration"  of  our  own 
day.  Studius,  a  rich  Roman  noble,  joined  the  Order.  He  built  a  monastery  for  the  brothers, 
■wliicli  was  called  Studinm,  and  tlie  brothers  are  named  Studitie — probably  the  first  religious 
institute  which  took  the  name  of  its  founder.  Sozomen  speaks  also  of  the  "Grazers"  (iodKOt 
who  lived  on  the  mountains,  never  living  in  house,  or  eating  bread  or  meat,  or  drinking  wine. 
They  prayed  in  nymns  and  psahus  till  the  time  came  for  their  dinner,  then  each  would  take 
out  his  kiiife,  and  search  the  uionntaiii-side  for  herbs  or  roots  to  make  a  meal.  (Gf.,  Bingham, 
Vol.  II.,  Book  VII.,  ii  X.—XL,  p.  264—265) 

*  "  Erant  igitur  in  montibus  niouasteria  quasi  tabernacula  repleta  divinis  ehoris  psallen- 
tium,  lectionis  studiosoruni,  je.jiinautiura,  orantium,  exsultantium  spe  futurorum.  laborantium 
ad  eleemosyuas  erogandas,  niutua  charitale  et  Concordia  juuctoruui.  Ac  revei-a  videre  erat 
quasi  aliquam  segregatara  regionem  pietatisatmiejustitife.  Nullus  ibi  qui  injuria  vel  afficeret, 
vel  afflceretur;  milla  exactoris  iucrepatio,  sed  multitudo  ascetarum,  quorum  uuum  omuium 
erat  virtutis  studinm;  ut  qui  niouasteria  vidisse  talemque  monachorum  constitutioneni, 
exctamasset  hand  dubie:  quam  jnilchrce  domus  tiue  Jacob,  et  tabernacula  ttia,  Israel !  ut  iiemora 
umbrosa,  ut  paradisus  juxta  fluvium,  ut  tabei-nacula  qitce  fioalt  Dominus,  quasi  cedri  prope  aquas." 
(S.  Athanasii  Alexandrinl  Arch.  Opera  Omnia.  Pars  I.,  HiM.,  et  Dogtnat..  Tom.  IT.,  Vita  et  Con- 
versio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  p.  835 — 976,  n.  44,  p.  907;  Patrologice  GrceccB,  Vol.  XXVI.)  When  the  words 
of  S.  Athanasius  are  quoted  in  the  Euglish,  Kingsley's  translation  has  been  made  use  of:  see 
Tlie  Hermits  (p.  32 — 82),  in  which,  however,  much  of  S.  Athanasius's  lAfe,  as  it  stands  in  Migne, 
is  omitted. 

t  Elias  seems  to  have  been  S.  Anthony's  model.  (See  Vita  S.  Antonii,  n.  7,  p.  854  ;  also  Versio 
Evafirii.  ad  caleem.) 

i  These  are  S.  Benedict's  words: — "Nihil  amori-  Christi  pi-reponere."  (Reg.,  Cap.  IV.,n.2\.) 
Again,: — "Christo  nihil  prjeponaut."     (Cap.  LXXII.,  n.  11.)    These  are  the  words  of  S.  Athaii- 
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liimself  for  heaven.  His  great  wrestling  was  with  the  devils, 
and  with  his  own  thoughts.  His  marked  characteristics  were 
indomitable  perseverance  and  stability  in. an  arduous  life.  He 
never  looked  back,  he  abode  in  the  wilderness,  he  fasted  rigor- 
ously, his  bed  was  the  ground,  and  he  strove  with  hell  during 
a  space  of  nearly  ninety  years  without  a  single  break.* 

His  history  is  briefly  this  : — His  parents  were  noble  Egyjj- 
tians  of  Middle  Egypt.  Like  S.  Benedict,  he  despised  letters 
from  early  youth  ;  like  S.  Benedict,  as  a  child,  he  preferred 
solitude  as  his  best  companion.  When  he  was  eighteen,  his 
parents  died.  His  ardent,  generous  mind  loved  to  dwell  on 
the  mighty  acts  of  the  Bible  saints.  He  knew  the  Scriptures  by 
heart.  He  could  not  get  over  the  thought  of  the  Apostles 
abandoning  all  for  Christ.  Like  S.  Francis,  going  into  the 
Church  one  day  he  heard  the  words  :  "If  thou  wilt  be  perfect, 
go,  sell  what  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor  ;  and  come,  follow 
me,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ;  "f  and  he  was  so" 
deeply  moved  on  hearing  these  other  words  :  "  Be  not  solicitous 
for  to-morrow,"+  that  he  rid  himself  at  once  of  all  his  posses- 
sions.^ He  wished  to  exchange  this  visible  world  for  the  unseen 
kingdom.il  He  took  lessons  of  perfection  from  holy  men  ;  "  he 
stamped  upon  his  memory  their  devotion  to  Christ,  and  the 
mutual  love  which  all  in  common  possessed."  Satan,  perceiv- 
ing how  formidable  an  adversary  he  was  likely  to  become, 
buffeted  him.  But  Anthony  spurned  his  impious  suggestions, 
"  setting  his  thoughts  on  Christ,  and  on  his  own  nobility 
through  Christ."  This  was  Anthony's  first  struggle  against 
the  devil ;  or  rather  this  mighty  deed  in  him  was  the  Saviour's, 
who  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh,  that  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord  might  be  fulfilled  in  us.TT 

asius  giving  S.  Anthony's  Sermon: — "  Hortans  omnes  ut  nihil  mundanarum  rerum  anteferrent 
cliaritati  Cliristi."  The  Greek  runs  thus :— "TraffiV  ettiaejuv  Ii7j6ev  tuv  ev  Tw  KOGfcu 
npoKpiVELV  TTj^  elC  'Kpiarov  ayaTTT/f."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  21,  p.  874; 
Putrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

*  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii.  n.  21,  p.  874;  n.  24,  p.  879;   n.  29,  p.  887;  n.  31,  p.  890;  n.  37, 
p.  898;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.   XXVI.      In  fact,  this   Life,  with   S.  Anthony's  discourse  on   evil 
spirits  (wlietlier  it  was  ever  made  by  liim  or  not),  is  a  useful  treatise  on  that  fearful  subject, 
t  Matth.,  XIX.,  21.  t  Matth.,  VI.,  34. 

?  "  Sex  autem  nondum  exactis  mensibus  a  parentuni  exitii,  cum  de  more  ad  Dominicum  pro- 
cederet,  atqne  secum  auirao  cogitaret,  qua  ratione  Apostoli  relictis  omnibus  secutl  sunt  Salva- 
torem,  et  qui  pretia  aflerebant,  ut  egenis  distribuereutur:  nee  uon  qusenam  quantaque  istis 
spes  iu  Cffilis  reposita  sit;  hsec  secum  reputans,  in  Ecclesiam  ingreditur,  contingitque  ut  turn 
Evangelium  legeretur,  et  audivit  Domiiuim  diviti  illi  dixisse:  Si  vis  per/ectus  esse,  vade,  vencU 
omnia  quae  habes,  et  da  pauperibus,  et  veni,  sequere  me  :  et  habebvs  thesmirum  in  coelis  .  .  .  mobili- 
bns  vero  omnibus  venditis,  niultamque  hinc  collectam  pecuniam  pauperibus  distrihuit,  paucis 
solum  sororis  causa  reservatis.  .  •  .  Rursus  in  Dominicum  ingressus,  audivit  Dorainum  iu 
Evangelio  dicere  :  Nolite  solliciti  esse  in  crastinmn.  Nee  ultra illic  remanere  sustinens,  egressus, 
ilia  quoque  tenuiorihus  largitus  est."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  2,  p.  842 — 843;  Patro- 
log. Grcec.,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

II  S.  Anthony  born,  251;  adopts  a  solitary  life,  270;  goes  into  the  desert,  285;  supports 
S.  Athanasius,  355;  dies,  356;  S.  Athanasius  writes  his  life,  364. 

^  "  Sustinebat  miser  diaholus  vel  mulievis  formam  noctu  induere,  feminreque  gestus  imitari, 
Antonium  ut  deciperet;  at  ille  Christum  cogitans,  ao  propter  ilium  nobilitatem  spiritualitatem 
que  animaj  secum  reputans,  carbonem  illius  fallaeise  restinxit."    (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N 
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"  He  watched  so  much,  that  he  often  passed  whole  nights 
without  sleep  ;  and  that  not  once,  but  often,  to  the  astonishment 
of  men.  He  ate  onge  a  day,  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and 
sometimes  only  once  in  two  days,  often  even  in  four  ;  his  food 
was  bread  with  salt,  his  drink  nothing  but  water  ...  he 
mostly  lay  on  the  bare  ground."* 

Yet  in  spite  of  his  terrific  austerities,  the  spirits  of  the  air 
attacked  him  like  vultures,  and  almost  destroyed  him.  He  shut 
himself  up  in  a  tomb.  A  multitude  of  demons  set  upon  him 
and  smote  him  till  he  swooned  away  under  their  blows.  He 
was  taken  for  dead,  and  was  carried  out  of  the  tomb.  But  he 
slipped  back  again  at  midnight,  and  cried  out  to  the  demons  : 
"  Here  am  I  Anthony  ;  I  do  not  fly  from  your  stripes ;  yea,  if 
you  do  yet  more,  nothing  shall  separate  me  from  the  love  of 
Christ."!  The  devils  tried  another  plan,  at  midnight,  whilst 
Anthony  was  in  the  tomb,  he  suddenly  heard  a  great  crash,  the 
walls  of  the  place  seemed  to  burst  asunder,  and  the  foul  fiends 
poured  in  upon  him,  changiug  themselves  into  the  shape  of  all 
manner  of  hideous  beasts  and  loathsome  reptiles.  The  tomb 
swarmed  with  fierce  lions,  savage  bears,  bulls,  snakes,  asps, 
scorpions,  and  wolves,  and  all  of  them  each  making  its  own 
frightful  noise,  rushed  upon  him  to  destroy  him.  Though 
almost  speechless  from  their  blows,  he  cried  out  to  them  :  "  A 
seal  to  us  and  a  wall  of  safety  is  our  faith  in  the  Lord."J  After 
this  the  Lord  said  to  him  in  vision  :  "  Since  thou  hast  with- 
stood, and  not  been  worsted,  I  will  be  to  thee  always  a  succour, 
and  will  make  thee  become  famous  everywhere."^ 

And  Christ  poured  into  him  supernatural  strength,  and  he 
yearned  to  give  himself  with  still  greater  abondonment  than 
ever  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified. 

Antonii,  n.  5,  p.  841 ;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXVI.)  Again: — " Htec  prima  fiilt  Antonii  contra  dia- 
bohim  victoria:  inio  potius  iu  Antonio  egregium  faciuus  Salvatoris.  gwi  damnavit  peccatum  in 
carrix,  ut  justiflcalio  legis  impleretur  in  nobis,  qui  non  secundum  carnem  ambulamus,  sed  secundum  spiri- 
tum."    (Ibidem.) 

*  "  Magis  igitnr  magisque  corpus  niacerabat,  et  in  servltutem  redigebat,  ne  forte  in  aliis 
victor,  in  aliis  sviccunibert^t.  Asperlori  igitnr  vitse  genere  assuescere  in  auimum  induxit;  quod 
multis  adniinUioni  fuit,  ipse  tanien  cjnsniodi  laborem  facile  tolerabat:  aniini  enim  alacritas 
diuturnitate  tomporis,  babitum  illi  bonum  atferebat;  Ita  vel  minima  oblata  ab  aliis  occasiouc, 
permaguuni  ipse  liac  iu  re  studium  exhiberet."     (Ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  851.) 

t  "  Delatus  a  viro,  clausisque  de  more  foribus,  iternm  solus  erat  iutus:  atque  ob  plagaa 
stare  cum  non  posset,  decumbans  orabat.  Et  post  orationem  edito  clamore  aiebat:  Hie  adsuni 
ego  Antonius:  non  vestras  fiigio  plagas,  etiamsi  plures  iuflixeritis,  nibil  me  separabit  a  cbari- 
tate  Christi.  Psallebat  delude  :  Si  consistant  adversum,  me  castra,  non  ti.mebit  cor  meum."  (Vitaet 
C'onversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  9,  p.  855;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

4:"Noctu  itacjue  tantum  excitavere  strepitum,  ut  totus  concuti  videretnr  locus  et  quasi 
rnptis  quatuor  casie  parietibus  irrumpere  diuniones  visi  sunt,  variis  ferarum  rejitilinnique 
iniluti  formas:  fuitque  statini  locus  spectris  repletus,  leonnm,  nrsarnui,  leopardorum,  tanronnu, 
serpeutnm,  aspidum,  scorpiounm,  atque  hiporum.  Horum  ununiquodque  forma  propria  niove- 
batur.  Rugiebat  leo  quasi  iuvasurns,  taurus  coruu  petere  videbatur,  serpens  reptando  non 
accedebat  tamen,  lupus  irrueus  retinebatur.  Erat  demuui  omnium  quie  apparebant  ferarum 
horrendus  strepitus,  feroxque  animus."     (Ibidem,  n.  9,  x>.  8.58.) 

i  "  Sublatis  itaque  ocniis  tectum  vidit  quasi  apertum,  ac  Incis  radium  ad  se  descendere 
Auxilio  Antonius  animadverso,  postquam  amplius  respirasset,  doloribusque  levatus, 
visum  quod  apparebat  his  verb's  compellavit:  ubi  eras  ?  cur  non  ab  initio  apparuisti,  ut  meos 
levares  dolores  ?  Tum  vox  illi  eniissa :  Hie  eram,  ait,  Autoni,  morabarque  tunm  spectans  cer- 
tamen.  Cum  itaque  sustlnueris,  neque  superatns  fueris,  ego  ero  semper  tibi  adjutor,  tuumqne 
nomen  ubique  terrarum  celebre  reddam."    (Ibidem,  n.  iOp.  859.) 
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He  was  now  thirty-filve  years  old.  He  set  off  for  the  wilder- 
ness. The  devils  tried  to  seduce  him,  putting  the  likeness  of  a 
silver  plate  in  his  way,  and  dropping  bags  of  gold.  But  he 
buried  himself  in  a  crevice  in  a  mountain,  and  here  he  wrestled 
and  struggled  with  the  hends  of  hell,  who,  with  yells  and 
clamour  and  in  fearful  shapes,  attacked  and  molested  him. 
And  thus  he  continued  serving  God,  battling  with  temptation 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years.* 

Hundreds  now  came  to  him  to  gather  wisdom  from  his 
lips.  His  friends,  who  had  not  seen  him  for  many  years, 
marvelled  at  two  things  in  him  :  at  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
for  it  "  had  kept  the  same  habit,  and  had  neither  grown 
fat  nor  lean  from  fasting,  nor  worn  by  fighting  with  the 
demons  ;  "  and  at  the  "  purity  of  his  soul."  And  here  S.  Atha- 
nasius  makes  purity  identical  with  self-control  and  unmoved 
serenity.  Do  not  these  words  seem  to  be  written  of  the 
Angelical  ? — "  They  wondered  again  at  the  purity  of  his  soul, 
because  it  was  neither  contracted  as  if  by  grief,  nor  relaxed 
by  pleasure,  nor  possessed  by  laughter  or  by  depression  ;  for 
he  was  neither  troubled  at  beholding  a  crowd,  nor  over-joyful 
at  being  saluted-  by  so  many,  but  was  altogether  equal,  as 
being  governed  by  reason,  and  standing  on  that  which  is  accord- 
ing to  nature."! 

He  who  lived  in  the  sand,  under  the  burning  eye  of  the  sun, 
amidst  demons  and  wild  beasts,  thus  for  a  hundred  years 
possessed  his  soul  in  patience !  It  was  this  mighty  force  of 
character,  this  divine  stability,  which  made  him  the  stem  and 
root  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

As  birds  in  the  spring-time  fill  with  noisy  life  the  sandy 
places  which  liad  been  forlorn  before,  so  companies  of  men, 
seeking  the  gate  of  heaven,  surrounded  Anthony,  and  made  the 
waste  desert  teem  with  an  angelic  host,  who  sent  up  through 
the  hot  air,  to  great  God  on  high,  acts  of  love,  reverence,  and 
adoration,  with  the  fragrant  incense  of  complete  self-sacrifice. 

"  And  Anthony  groaned  daily,  considering  the  mansions  in 

*"Verum  iuirnicus,  ejus  ardeus  pi-0]Kisituni,  conspicatus,  ejusque  inipediendi  evipidus, 
luagui  argeiitei  disci  speciem  iu  viam  pi-ojecit  (n.  11,  p.  859.)  .  .  .  Eursumque  cum  pro- 
grederetur  nou  vanain  speciem,  sed  veium  aui-um  iu  via  projectum  conspexit  .  .  .  Copiani 
solum  uiiratus  Autonius,  tanquam  ignem  prosiliit,  atque  sic  pertransivit,  ut  ne  quidein  vultum 
converteret :  imo  cursum  ita  concitavit,  ut  extra  conspectum  esset  lateretque  sibi  locus." 
(Vitaet  Canversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  12,  p.  862;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Viginti  itaque  prope  annos  ita  degit,  asceticam  seorsim  agens  vitam,  neqvie  inde  pro- 
gressus,  uec  nisi  laro  visus  ab  aliquo  .  .  .  •  [Familiaies]  ut  videiuut  illi,  miratl 
suut  corporis  liabitum  eumdem  ipsum  esse  qui  semper  fuerat,  nee  per  quietem  obesum 
pinguedine,  ueque  macie  confeotum  per  jejunia  dreraonumque  certamiua;  talis  quippe  erat, 
qualeui  ante  secessuni  ejus  couspexerant.  Animi  item  puri  mores  eraut:  nam  nee  mcerore 
coarctari,  uec  roluptatibus  diffluere,  ueque  vel  risuni,  vel  tristitiam  praiferre,  ueque  conspecta 

multitudine  tuxbari,  neque  tauta  salutantium    frequeutia  loetari   vi.sus  est 

Gratiam  item  Autouio  loqueuti  dederat  Dominus;  ut  raoestos  plurimos  consolaretur  .... 
liortans  omnes  ut  nihil  muudanarum  reruni  anteferrent  cliaritati  Cluisti."  (  Vita  et  Conversia 
S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  14, p.  863—866;  Patrolog.  OrcEC,  Vol.  XXVI.) 
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heaven,  and  setting  his  longing  on  them,  and  looking  at  the 
ephemeral  life  of  man."* 

There  was  only  one  influence  capable  of  drawing  Anthony 
from  the  desert.  His  mind  filled  with  envy  when  he  thought 
on  the  crown  of  the  martyrs.f  To  his  enthusiastic  temperament, 
to  his  large  generosity,  there  was  something  of  magic  in  the 
attraction  of  suffering  for  Christ.  His  mind  lived  and  fed  on 
that  Image,  and  for  it  he  would  have  freely  died  ;  or  if  he  were 
not  permitted  to  die  himself,  at  least  he  could  exhort  others  on 
the  way,  and  indicate  the  road  towards  their  everlasting 
recompense. 

He  left  his  wilderness,  and  during  Maximin's  persecution 
ministered  to  the  Confessors  in  the  mines,  and  to  those  in  prison. 
"  Let  us  depart  too,"  he  said  to  his  followers,  "  that  we  may 
wrestle,  if  we  be  called,  or  see  them  wrestling."  He  entered 
the  judgment-hall  in  Alexandria,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
judge,  with  intense  fire  exhorted  all  to  fight  manfully  for  the 
Kingdom  to  come.  The  judge  ordered  him  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  hall,  and  to  be  expelled  the  city.  On  this,  Anthony  washed 
his  cloak,  and  standing  next  day  on  a  high  place,  appeared  to 
the  judge  in  shining  white.J  "  He  himself,"  says  S.  Athanasius, 
"  prayed  to  be  a  martyr,  and  was  like  one  grieved  because  he 
had  not  borne  his  witness."^ 

Now  he  returned  to  the  desert,  and  increased  still  more  his 
severity  with  himself.  He  put  on,  and  wore  till  his  death,  a 
beast's  skin  with  the  hair  turned  inside.  He  never  washed, 
"  and  no  one  ever  saw  him  unclothed  till  he  was  dead."! 

So  importunately  did  the  multitude  press  around  him,  on 
account  of  the  startling  miracles  he  worked  in  Christ's  name, 
that  he  hurried  away  from  them  into  the  "  inner  desert,"  and 
at  length  he  came  to  a  very  high  mountain  :  a  stream  of  clear 
cold  water  gushed  out  of  its  base  ;  a  few  neglected  date-palms 

*  "Ipse  vero  more  sollto  secedeus  intra  mouasterinm  suum,  majoi-e  vitam  asceticam  studio 
adiit,  ingemebatque  qnotidie  coKlestium  memor  luausiouum,  earumque  desiderio  captus,  ac 
liumanie  vitse  I'ragilitatem  animo  versaiis:  cibuiu  quippe  aut  somuum,  aut  cseteras  corporis 
necessitates,  iiounisL  cum  rubore  capiebat,  secum  reputans  amm;e  Tim  iutelligeudi."  (Vitaet 
Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  4,5, p.  910;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "Post  hoec  Ecclesiam  excepit  Maximini  persecutio;  sauctosqne  martyres  Alexandriam 
adductos,  reiicto  ille  mouasterio,  secutus  est  aieus  'Pergamns  et  nos,  ut  vel  vocati  cougre- 
diamur,  vel  prwliantes  spectemur.'  Et  martyrii  quidem  desiderio  flagrabat;  sed  cum  noUet 
sese  tradere,  confessoribus  in  metallis  et  carceribus  miuistrabat."     (Ibidem,  n.  46,  p.  910.) 

t  "  Judex  itaque,  vise  tam  illins  quam  suorum  iutrepido  hac  in  re  animo,  jussit  neminem 
nionachorum  iu  judicii  loco  interease,  vel  in  urbe  prorsus  versari.  Tum  aliis  omuibiis  visum 
est  illo  die  sese  occultare  :  Autouio  autem  tautura  jussio  cunt  fuit,  utlotoependyte,  iiisequente 
die  iu  edito  loco  couspicuus  staret.  atqne  prjefecto  sese  nitidus  exbiberet."  (Vitaet  Conversio 
S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  46,  p.  910—911 ;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

i  "  Omnibus  i-em  mirantibus,  ipsoque  judice  id  perspiciente,  et  cum  militum  suorum  turma 
priJBtereunte,  stetit  ille  iutrepidus,  ut  nostram  Cbristiauorum  ostenderet  auimi  alacritatem: 
nam,  uti  superius  dixi,  martyrii  desiderio  flagrabat."     (Ibidem,  n.  46,  p.  911.) 

11  "Asceticam  enim  vitam  ferventius  iuiit;  .iejuuabat  quippe  quotidie,  vestimento  usus 
interno  quidem  ciliciuo,  exteruo  vero  pelliceo,  quod  ad  usque  mortem  servavit :  ueque  corpus 
ad  deponeudas  sordes  aqua  lavit,  neque  pedes  uuquam  abluit,  vel  solum  in  aquam  uisi  postu- 
lants necessitate  demersit :  nee  unquam  exiitum  ilUim  couspexit  quispiam,  vel  nudatum  corpus 
Antonii,  nisi  cum  post  mortem  suam  sepultus  est."     (Ibidem,  n.  47,  p.  911.) 
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were  the  only  vegetation  which  met  the  eye.  He  tilled  a  patch 
of  ground  on  the  other  side  the  mountain  ;  the  wild  beasts 
came,  and  upset  his  work  ;  but  he  forbade  them,  and  they 
obeyed  ;  the  demons  still  swarmed  about  him ;  tumults,  and 
sounds  of  many  voices,  and  crashing  of  arms  broke  through  the 
solitude.  At  night,  the  mountain  was  full  of  savage  monsters, 
glaring  with  their  eyes,  and  making  the  darkness  hideous  with 
their  bellowing  and  roaring  ;  all  the  hyenas  of  the  wilderness 
crept  out  of  their  burrows  at  dusk,  and  surrounded  Anthony 
where  he  lay,  gaping  at  him  with  white  teeth  and  red  jaws, 
and  threatening  to  tear  his  body  into  atoms.  But  the  Cross  and 
the  love  of  Christ  were  too  powerful  for  the  phantoms.  This 
was  Anthony's  one  stay,  the  Image  of  the  Crucified,  in  whom 
he  "  trusted  as  Mount  Sion."  When  he  uttered  the  simple 
words  :  "  I  am  the  servant  of  Christ,"  the  devils  "  fled  away, 
pursued  by  his  words  as  by  a  whip,"  says  S.  Athanasius.'* 

It  would  take  too  long  to  speak  of  his  wonder-working  power, 
of  his  visions  and  his  prophecies  :  he  saw  the  soul  of  Ammon 
carried  up  to  heaven,  he  cured  Fronto  of  a  grievous  disease,  he 
brought  health  to  the  Christ-bearing  maiden  of  Laodic8ea,t  he 
cast  out  devils,  and  cured  numberless  sicknesses,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord.  He  foretold  the  horrors  of  the  Arian  domination, 
and  he  heard  a  voice  saying  :  "  My  sanctuary  shall  be  defiled." 
He  prophesied  the  fate  of  Balacius  the  persecutor,  who  had  his 
thigh  torn  open  by  the  bite  of  a  horse. 

He  abhorred  heresy,  and  shrank  from  contact  with  the  Mele- 
tians  and  Manicheans.  He  loathed  the  Arians  with  all  the 
force  of  his  nature — he  knew  they  struck  at  the  divinity  of  that 
Lord  whom  he  worshipped  as  the  Ark  of  his  Salvation. 

These  unprincipled  heretics  circulated  a  report  throughout 
Egypt,  that  the  great  Father  of  Solitaries  favoured  their  blas- 
phemous tenets.  Knowing  his  boundless  influence,  they  thought 
to  use  his  name  as  a  tool  to  push  forward  their  wicked  policy. 
When  Anthony  heard  of  this,  he  was  filled  with  grief  and 
indignation.  At  the  request  of  the  bishops,  especially  of 
Athanasius,  he  hurried  off  at  once  to  Alexandria.^     Here  he 

*  "  Et  diabolus  qiiidem,  ut  canit  DaA'id,  observabat  Autouium,  et  stridebat  dentibus  in  eiini : 
Autonius  vero  a  Salvatore  cousolatioueni  accipiebat;  nullo  ex  calliditate  et  dolosa  vafiitie  illius 
accepto  detiimeuto.  Ipsi  itaque  noctu  vigilauti  imiuisit  diabolus  feias,  ac  prope  omues  quiB  iu 
illaeremo  erant  hyfBnai,  ex  latibulis  egressie,  medium  ipsum  ciicumdedere,  singulis  hiauti  ore 
morsum  minitantibus.  Auimadversa  ille  iuiuiici  techua,  ait  illis  omnibus:  Si  accepistis  adver- 
suni  me  potestatem,  paratus  sum  vorari  a  Tobis ;  siu  estis  a  dasmonibus  submissa),  ne  moiemiui, 
sed  abscedite:  Christi  euim  servus  sum.  Hiec  Antonio  dicente  aufugere  illaj,  quasi  veibi 
flagello  pulsjB."      (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  52,  p.  918—919;  Patrolog.   Grtec,   v^ol. 

xxrj.) 

t  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  61,  p.  931 ;  Patrolog.  Ch-aic,  Vol.  XXVI. 

t  "  Per  id  circiter  tempus  Ariani,  runioribus  spargendis  semper  invigilantes,  temere 
iactitabant  magui  per  Egyptum  nominis  virum  Autouium  mouacborum  patrem  doctrine  suiB 
tavere  et  astipulari.  Perlata  res  Antonio  dolori  fuit;  graviterque  succensens  noyatoribus, 
bortatu  episcoporum,   et  maxime   Atliauasii,  Alexandi'iam  se  coufert.    Turn    ccepit  Aj'l»uo§ 
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argued,  with  mighty  energy,  against  the  Arians.  He  declared 
them  to  be  the  precursors  of  Anti-christ ;  and  burning  with 
divine  love,  he  preached  Christ,  and  His  Eternity,  and  Divinity, 
to  the  people.  Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  faithful  when 
they  heard  him  speak  thus.  The  whole  city  turned  out  to  look 
upon  the  renowned  Solitary  of  the  desert,  as  he  declaimed  in 
vast  wicked  Alexandria,  and  attacked  the  blasphemers  of  the 
Lord.  The  worshippers  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  bull,  and  of  the 
beasts,  were  struck  dumb  with  astonishment  to  see  an  unlettered 
man  manifest  so  great  a  fire  and  ability  in  confronting  error 
and  in  advocating  truth.  They  were  wholly  overcome  by  the 
stupendous  miracles  wrought  through  the  prayers  of  Anthony. 
He  made  more  converts  in  those  few  days  than  others  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  in  twelve  months.  All  Alexandria,  pagans 
included,  was  loud  in  proclaiming  him  to  be  "  a  man  of  God."* 

His  energy  against  heresy  caused  his  fame  to  spread  into 
distant  cities,  amongst  Greek  philosophers,  potentates  and 
priests.  He  became  known  as  "  the  man  of  God."  His  super- 
natural power  was  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Once,  two 
Greek  sophists  went  out  to  tempt  him,  and  he  overset  them  in 
their  own  fashion  :  when  they  reviled  him  for  not  knowing 
letters,  he  asked  them  this  question  :  "  '  Which  is  first — the 
sense,  or  the  letters  ?  Is  the  sense  the  cause  of  the  letters,  or 
the  letters  of  the  sense  ?  '  They  answered  '  that  the  sense  came 
first,  and  invented  the  letters.'  He  replied  :  '  If  then  the  sense 
be  sound,  the  letters  are  not  needed.'  ...  So  they  went 
away  wondering,"  says  S.  Athanasius,  "  when  they  saw  so 
much  understanding  in  an  unlearned  man,"t 

His  fame  spread  even  to  the  courts  of  kings.  Constantine, 
Constantius,  and  Constans,  wrote  to  him  as  to  a  father,  asking 
his  advice.  When  he  received  their  letters,  Anthony  called  his 
monks  together,  and  said  to  them  :  "  Wonder  not   if   a   king 

publice  coarguere,  hsereticos  appellare,  hteresim  eorum  vocare  Antichrist!  prodromum,  praedi- 
caie  Filii  seternitatem,  Peitatem,  populum  -voce  mouitisque  in  vera  doctrina  confirmare. 
Ingens  fuit  multitudinis  Isetitia,  graude  odium  couflatum  lia;resi  adventn  viri  Dei.  Accuvrebant 
cives  videndi  Antonii  cupidiue  flagrantes.  Ipsi  gentiles  conspecta  viri  litterarum  imperiti  vl 
orationis  stupefacti  signis  miraculisqiie  ad  preces  ejus  editis  .  .  .  tauto  numero  ad 
Cliristianam  iideni  coufluxere,  ut  plures  paucis  diebus,  quaiu  alias  per  integrum  annum,  verse 
fidei  viam  ingredereutur."  (S.  Athanasius  Alex.  ArcUiepisc,  Prologomena,  p.  80;  Patrolog. 
Ch-cec.,-  Tom.  XXV.) 

*  '-Loetabatur  porro  populus  omnis,  audiens  a  tanto  viro  auathemate  damnatam  Christo 
iuiraieam  hreresira,  civesque  omnes  videndi  Antonii  desiderio  accurrebant.  Gentiles  ipsi,  imo 
eorum  sace.rdotes,  ut  vocant,  ad  Dominicum  accedentes,  aiebant:  Rogamus  ut  homiuem  Dei 
videre  nobis  lieeat:  omnes  quippe  ita  eum  appellabaut."  fVita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n. 
70,  x>.  942;  Patrolog.  Grose.,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antoini,  n.  73,  p.  946;  Patrolog.  Grcec..  Vol.  XXVI.  Another 
example  is  the  following: — "Aliquando  ad  eum  accessere  duo  Grreci  philosophi,  rati  se  Antonii 
posse  periculum  facere :  qui  turn  erat  in  exteriore  monte. .  Aguitisque  ex  vultu  viris,  ilMsque 
occurreus,  per  interpretem  ait:  Quid  tantum  siiseepistis  laborem,  0  philosophi,  ut  stultum 
hominem  conveniretis  ?  Respondentibus  illis  nequaquam  stultum  ipsum  esse,  sed  perquam 
prudentem,  dixit:  Si  stultum  adiistis  hominem,  illud  certe  iuani  labore:  sin  me  prudeutem 
arbitiamini,  mihi  estote  similes,  cum  quae  bona  sunt  iniitari  par  est.  Nam  si  ego  vos  adiissem 
vos  imitaturus  eram,  cum  autem  ad  me  vos  accesseritis,  mel  similes  efliciamini:  Christiauus 
qmppe  sum.    Admirati  illi  abscessere."    (IMdem,n.'i2,p.%iX) 
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writes  to  us,  Tbut  wonder  rather  that  God  has  written  His  law 
to  man,  and  spoken  to  us  by  His  own  Son."*  He  did  not  wish 
to  have  to  do  with  kings,  but  his  monks  persuaded  him  to  send 
a  reply,  and  so  he  laid  down  for  them  the  one  principle  which 
dominated  his  own  life.  "  He  counselled  them  for  their  Sal- 
vation," says  S.  Athanasius,  "  not  to  think  the  present  life 
great,  but  rather  to  remember  Judgment  to  come  ;  and  to  know 
that  Christ  was  the  only  true  and  eternal  King." 

"  He  was  like  a  physician  given  by  God  to  Egypt.  For  who 
met  him  grieving,  and  did  not  go  away  rejoicing  ?  Who  came 
mourning  over  his  dead,  and  did  not  forthwith  lay  aside  his 
grief.?  Who  came  wrathful,  and  was  not  converted  to  friend- 
ship ?  What  poor  man  came  wearied  out,  .  .  .  and  did 
not  despise  wealth,  and  comfort  himself  in  his  poverty  ?  What 
young  man  coming  to  the  mountain,  and  looking  upon  Anthony, 
did  not  forthwith  renounce  pleasure,  and  love  temperance  .^f 
Who  came  to  him  tempted  by  devils,  and  did  not  get  rest  ? 
Who  came  troubled  by  doubts,  and  did  not  get  peace  of  mind  ? 
How  many  maidens,  too,  who  had  been  already 
betrothed,  and  only  saw  Anthony  from  afar,  remained  unmarried 
for  Christ's  sake  ?":{: 

At  length,  when  nearly  a  hundred  and  five  years  of  age, 
Anthony  fell  sick,  and  he  called  two  young  monks  who  had 
supported  him  in  his  feebleness,  and  said  :  "  I  indeed  go  the 
way  of  the  Fathers,  as  it  is  written — for  I  perceive  that  I  am 
called  by  the  Lord."  And  he  bade  them  give  one  of  his  sheep- 
skins to  Athanasius,  and  also  the  cloak  which  was  under  him, 
which  had  been  a  present  from  the  bishop,  for  though  it  had 
grown  old,  he  desired  to  return  it  to  him.§ 

.  ^' '  And  for  the  rest,  children,'  said  the  dying  solitary,  *  fare- 
well, for  Anthony  is  going,  and  is  with  you  no  more.'      Saying 

*  "  Ne  ruiremini  si  ad  nos  scribat  imperator,  homo  cum  sit;  sed  miramiui  potiusqiiod  legem 
hominibus  sciipserit  Deus,  et  per  piopiiiim  Filium  uolriscum  locutus  sit."    (Ibidem,  n.  81,  p.  955.) 

"  Rescripsit,  laudaus  ipsos  quod  Christum  adorareut;  dahatque  monita  salutem  spectantia; 
monebat  item  ue  prajseiitia  magui  facereut,  sed  potius  diei  judicii  recordarentur,  scireutque 
Christum  solum  ieterum  esse  imperatorem."     f Ibidem,  n.  81,  p.  955.) 

t  "  Demum  quasi  medicus  ^gypto  a  Deo  datus  erat.  Quis  enim  moestus  ilium  adiit,  quin 
gaudeus  recesserit?  quis  accessit  mortuos  lugens  suos  quiu  statim  luctum  deposuerit?  quis 
iratus  advenit,  nee  in  amicitiam  redactus  est?  quis  pauper  ad  ilium  demisso  animo  accessit, 
auditoque  ac  viso  illo,  divitias  non  contempsit,  et  non  de  paupertate  sua  cousolatioiiem 
admisit  ?  quis  monachus  remissior  ilium  conveniens,  non  fortior  posteafuit?  quis  adolescena 
in  montem  profectus.  visoque  Antonio,  non  abuegans  illico  Toluptates  temperantiam  est 
amplexusi  quis  a  dsemone  tentatus  ipsum  adiit.  quiu  liberatus  sit?"  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N. 
Antcmii,  n.  87,  p.  966;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

%  "  Quot.iam  procos  habeutes  virgines,  tantum  Antonio  eminus  conspecto,  Christi  virgines, 
mansere?  Veniebaut  etiam  ad  ilium  quidam,  ab  exteris  regiouibus,  qui  percepta  cum  aliis 
omnibus  utilitate,  domum  redibant,  quasi  a  patre  suo  deducti."    (Ibidem,  n.  88,  p.  966.) 

i  "  Vocatisque  lis  qui  secum  erant  .  .  .  ait  illis  :  Equidem  ut  scriptum  est,  viam 
ingredior  Patrum  ;  video  enim  a  Domino  meo  rocari.  Vos  autem  vigilate.  .  ,  .  Chris- 
tum semper  respirate.  .  .  .  Nulla  vobis  sit  commuuicatio  cum  schismaticis,  aut 
prorsus  ciim  hajreticis  Arianis  .  .  .  Meum  itaque  corpus  liumate.  .  .  .  Ego 
quippe  iu  rcsurrectione  mortuorum  incorruptum  ipsum  a  Salvatore  recepturus  sum.  Mea 
dividite  vestimenta,  Athanasioque  Episcopo  nielotem  date  unam,  palliumque  quo  obvolvebar, 
quod  novum  ab  ipso  cum  acceperim,  jam  detritum  apud  me  est."  (Vita  et  Convtrsio  S.  P.  N, 
Antonii,  n.  91, p.  970—971.    Patrolog.  Qrixc,  Vol.  XXVI.) 
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thus,  when  they  had  embraced  him,  he  stretched  out  his  feet, 
and,  as  if  he  saw  friends  coming  to  him,  grew  joyful  on  their 
account  (for,  as  he  lay,  his  countenance  was  bright),  he  departed, 
and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers."* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  Desert.  The 
love  of  Christ,  the  shortness  of  time,  and  the  length  of  eternity, 
— these  great  influences  fashioned  him  into  the  spiritual  gladi- 
ator that  he  was.  So  fixed  was  he  on  attaining  heaven,  that 
the  powers  of  hell  could  not  turn  him  one  inch  out  of  the  way. 
S.  Athanasius  says  that  "  he  looked  not  back,"  saying  to  him- 
self continually,  in  the  Apostle's  words  :  "  Forgetting  what  is 
behind,  stretching  forward  to  what  is  before."  It  would  seem 
that  this  great  athlete  was  especially  raised  up  to  be  a  pattern 
for  men  living  in  a  tempestuous  age  ;  a  model  for  those  cham- 
pions to  form  themselves  on  who  were  to  command  in  the  great 
fortresses  of  the  Church.  He  who  could  succeed  in  being  in  the 
world  what  Anthony  was  in  the  desert,  would  become  a  mighty 
ruler  and  a  king  of  men. 

So  beautiful  and  striking  was  Anthony's  personal  appear- 
ance, that  men  could  pick  him  out  of  a  multitude.f  "  His 
countenance  had  great  and  wonderful  grace  ;  and  this  gift  too 
he  had  from  the  Saviour.  For  if  he  was  present  among  the  mul- 
titude of  monks,  and  any  one  who  did  not  previously  know 
him  wished  to  see  him,  as  soon  as  he  came,  he  passed  by  all  the 
rest,  and  ran  to  Anthony  himself,  as  if  attracted  by  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  differ  from  the  rest  in  stature  or  in  stoutness,  but 
in  the  steadiness  of  his  temper  and  the  purity  of  his  soul." 
When  over  a  hundred  years  old,  "  he  remained  uninjured  in  all 
his  limbs  :  for  his  eyes  were  undimmed  and  whole,  so  that  he 
saw  well ;  and  not  one  of  his  teeth  had  fallen  out,  but  they 
were  only  worn  down  to  his  gums,  on  account  of  his  age  ;  and 
he  remained  sound  in  hand  and  foot ;  and,  in  a  word,  appeared 
ruddier  and  more  ready  for  exertion  than  all  who  use  various 
meats,  and  baths,  and  different  dresses. "J 

*  "  His  ille  dictis.  postquam  ipsum  osculati  sunt,  erectis  pedibus,  ao  quasi  amicos  ae 
adeuntes  contemplatiis  eoiumque  causa  Ipetiis,  nam  dum  decuiuberet  bilari  erat  vultu,  exspira- 
vit,  et  appositus  est  ad  patres  suos."     (Ibidem,  n.  92,  p.  971.) 

t  "  Magna  niirabilisque  vultui  ejus  inerat  gratia.  Illudque  prjeterea  douum  a  Salvatore 
consecutus  erat,  ut  si,  dum  in  nionachorum  cobtu  adesset,  aliquia  eum  sibi  autea  ignotuui  videre 
vellet,  statlm  accedens,  prsetergressus  alios,  ad  eum  accurreret,  illins  quasi  aspectu  attraetus. 
Necjue  statura,  aut  latitudine  aliis  prajstabat,  sed  morum  coiupositione  atque  auimse  puritate  ; 
uamque  cum  imperturbatam  gereret  mentem  trf),nquinos  item  liabuit  exteruos  sensus  . 
pulchros  quippe  liabebat  oculos,  dentes  tamquam  lac  candidos.  Eo  ipso  modo  dignoscebatur 
Autonius;  praj  mentis  enim  sereuitatenunquam  pcrturbabatur :  ac  pras  animi  Isetitia,  uiiuquam 
tristi  erat  vultu."     (Vita  et  Conversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  67,  p.  939;  Fatrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 

t  "  Omnino  incoluniis  perduravit.  Illiesos  quippe  oculos  atque  integros  liabiiit,  ita  ut  reete 
videret:  deutiunique  illi  ue  nuns  qnidem  excidit,  solummodo  prope  giugivas  attriti  erant  ob 

frandem  senis  ietateni.  Pedibus  autem  manibusqne  sanus  omiUno  permansit,  et  sane  omni- 
ns,  qui  variis  cibis,  lotiouibus,  variisqne  vestibus  utereutur,  vegetior  apparebat,  atque 
omnino  robustior.  .  .  .  Nequaquam  enim  scriptis  suis,  non  gentili  sapientia,  non 
aliqua  arte  sed  sola  ergo  Deum  pietate  Celebris  fuit  Autonius."  (Vita  et  Conversio  S.P.S. 
Antonii,  n.  93, p.  974;  Fatrolog.  Ch-cec,  Vol.  XXVI.J 
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The  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  Egypt,  has  already- 
been  referred  to.  We  have  seen  what  pagan  philosophy,  litera, 
ture,  and  religion  can  effect.  Anthony  stands  up  in  the  desert, 
a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  popular  teaching  and  practice  of 
the  world  ;  he  does  not  write  treatises,  or  enter  into  polemics  ; 
he  preaches  by  pattern,  he  converts,  and  argues  by  example.* 
He  stands  before  the  eye  of  pagan  Alexandria  and  Rome,  as  a 
fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  called  Christianity.  The  G-reek  could 
write  exquisite  verses  on  the  beauty  of  virtue,  the  Roman  could 
speak  of  probity  and  justice,  the  philosopher  could  descant  on 
the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true, — but  where  they  failed, 
where  paganism  and  rationalism  always  have  failed,  and  always 
will  fail,  was  in  presenting  the  spectacle  of  a  living  breathing 
man,  with  soul  and  passions,  abiding  from  childhood  to  old  age 
in  an  undeviating  course  of  fidelity  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  human  heart.  All  men  can  appreciate  this  ;  none  are  so 
obtuse  as  to  be  blind  to  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  devotedness, 
—to  sincerity  of  purpose  singleness  of  aim,  and  spotlessness  of 
life.f  Arguments  in  the  shape  of  facts,  principles  in  the  form 
of  practice,  dreams  which  are  realized,  and  hopes  which  are 
fulfilled  before  the  eyes, — these  are  palpable  enough  to  affect 
the  grossest  mind,  and  startling  enough  to  shake  the  most  slug- 
gish disposition  out  of  its  habitual  lethargy. 

It  was  the  intense  simplicity  and  reality  of  S.  Anthony's  life 
— his  being  so  thoroughly  Christian,  Apostolical,  and  Scrip- 
tural— that  made  him  in  the  order  of  action  what  first  principles 
are  in  the  order  of  ideas.  He  himself  is  a  living  Suinma 
Theologica,  And  what  the  Angelical,  so  many  years  after- 
wards, threw  into  the  form  of  a  magnificent  scientific  exposition 
— that,  Anthony,  "the  Physician  of  Egypt,"  had  already  acted 
out,  in  the  practice  of  his  life,  under  the  palm-trees  of  the 
Egyptian  desert.  Love  of  Christ,  stubbornness  of  purpose,  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  unseen  world,  hatred  of  error,  and 
sympathy  with  truth,  the  Judgment,  and  the  recompense  : — 
these  influences  formed  the  great  heroes  of  the  wilderness.^ 

*  How  marvellously  his  fame  spread ! — "  Uiide  enim  in  Hispanias,  in  Gallias,  Romain,  iu 
Afrioam,  iu  moute  latentis  degeiitisque  viri  i'ama  delata  fuerit,  uisi  Deus  suos  ubique  terrarum 
claros  notosque  redderet,  qui  idipsum  Antonio  sub  initiuui  pollicitus  est?"  (Ibidem,  n.  93, 
p.  974.) 

t  It  need  bardly  be  said  that  we  in  England  have  not  been  without  Hermits  and  "  Ankers." 
The  remains  of  theii-  cells  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  churches  in  England— once  Catholic, 
^  now  Protestant.  In  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  they  were  very  common  iu  the  beginning  of  the 
thuteenth  century.  The  "  incluse"  could  see  iiito  the  church  and  attend  mass  from  his  cell, 
built  conveniently  for  that  end.  Twelve  feet  seems  to  have  been  about  the  size  of  the  cell. 
S.  Gilbert  of  Serapringliam  drew  seven  young  ladies  to  follow  this  life.  S.  Hutta  iramvired  hei- 
self  at  Huy,  near  Liege.  In  England,  Gilmichael  was  a  hermit,  so  was  Roger  Eller,  so  was 
Hugli  Cominch.    (Cf.,  kingsley' s  fl^ermifs,  p.  329—334.) 

t  Montalembert  seems  fully  to  have  appreciated  the  greatness  of  these  men :— "  L'Egyf)t, 
cet  antique  et  myst<!rieux  berceau  de  I'histoire,  cette  terre  de-jJi  consacree  dans  le  memoire 
des  Chretiens  pour  avoir  <ite  la  prison  dn  peuple  de  Dion  et  le  refuge  de  I'enfant  Jt'sns  et  de  sa 
mere,  I'Egypte  fnt  encore  choisie  pour  etre  le  berceau  de  ce  moude  uouveau  que  vont  creer  la 
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And  their  princijDles  were  transplanted  into  the  noisy  world, 
and  animated  the  spirits  of  those  chosen  athletes  who  were 
battling  amidst  the  din  and  strife  of  life,  teaching  men  how  to 
govern  others,  by  first  governing  themselves 

Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  great  champions 
of  the  Church  from  the  beginning — excluding  the  Apostles — till 
the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (604).  Study  the  history 
and  character,  realize  the  weiglit,  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  There  is  evidently  a  vast  development,  and  a  decided 
ethical  advance,  perceptible  at  a  certain  point  in  the  enquiry. 

Take  S.  Anthony  as  a  stand-point,*  Observe  the  Patristic 
stream  as  it  approaches  him — it  is  either  comparatively  shallow, 
or  it  is  comparatively  obscure  ;  look  at  it  as  it  careers  past  him, 
down  the  bed  of  time — it  is  larger,  fuller,  clearer  than  before.f 
To  escape  from  figures,  those  champions  who  preceded 
S.  Anthony  had  either  smaller  opportunities,  or  were  less  rigid 
in  their  expressions,  than  those  who  came  after  him.]:  This 
change  is  traceable,  amongst  other  causes,  to  the  marvellous 
influence  exerted  by  this  Saint's  teaching  and  example  upon 
the  great  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church.  What  names  of 
renown  do  we  meet  before  that  of  S.  Athanasius,  the  familiar 
friend  of  S.  Anthony  ?  ^ 

The  Churches  of  Jerusalem,  Rome,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
Ephesus,  and  Gaul  had  been  founded,  not  to  speak  of  Edessa, 
and  of  India.  Then  we  meet  the  Apostolical  Fathers — 
S.  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  and  Hermas,  witnesses 
of  truth  in  their  day,  but  whose  extant  writings  are  few  in 
number  and  fragmentary  in  form.  Next,  we  come  upon  the 
Greek  apologists,  who  represented  Christian  science  to  a  cor- 

foi  et  la  vertu  cbr^tleunes.  La  vie  monastique  y  est  d^finitivement  inaugur^e,  au  sein  des 
deserts,  par  les  Paul,  les  Antoiue,  les  Pacoine,  et  leurs  nombreux  disciples.  Ce  sont  les  fonda- 
teurs  de  ce  vaste  empire  qui  a  dure  jusqu'  h  nos  jours,  les  grands  capitaiues  de  la  guerre  per- 
nianeate  de  I'^me  coutre  la  cliair,  les  uiodeles  h^roiques  et  immortels  oflerts  aux  religieux  de 
tous  les  siecles."     (Les  Moines  d' Occident,  Tom.  I.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  55 — 56.) 

*  "  Antliouy  was  boriiA.D.  251,  -while  Origeu  -svas  still  alive,  while  Cyprian  was  bisliop  of 
Carthage,  Dioilysius  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Gregory  Thauniatiirgus  of  Neocesarfea.  He  lived 
till  A.r.  356,  to  the  age  of  105,  when  Athanasius  was  battling  with  the  Kiuperor  Coustantius,  nine 
years  after  the  birth  of  S.  Ohrvsostoin,  and  two  years  after  that  of  S.  Augustine."  (See  Church 
of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  178.     Fourth  Edition.) 

t  Dr.  Pusey  says,  in  quite  another  connexion: — "Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  Basil, 
Athanasius,  .Jerome,  have  left  a  much  deeper  impress,  and  moulded  siicueeding  periods  in  their 
own  character  far  more  than  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  or  Tertul- 
lian."    (Preface  to  Vol.  I.  of  the  Library  of  the  Fathers,  p.  22.     Oxford,  MDOGCXL.) 

X  Let  this  not  be  misunderstood: — "  The  primitive  Fathers  handed  down  the  full  tradition; 
yet  all  their  expressions  have  not  been  understood  even  by  saints.  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  are 
severe  on  S.  Dionysius.  S.  Hippolytus,  S.  Methodius,  S.  Ignatius,  and  S.  Justin  may  be,  and  have 
been,  misunderstood.  All  that  is  here  asserted  is,  that  as  the  Church  gained  on  the  world,  her 
teaching  expanded,  and  its  details  became  more  and  more  defined. 

?  "  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  last  will  of  S.  Anthony.  He  sends  his  garments  to 
Athanasius.  This  seems  to  signify  that  he  sent  him,  or  rather  wished  him  to  be  clothed  with, 
his  spirit.  And  indeed,  S.  Athanasius,  in  his  Life,  evinces  how  highly  he  prizes  the  legacy  of 
Anthony,  and  seems  to  look  upon  it  as  a  constant  reminder  to  follow  his  example.  He  says : — 
"Q\iiautem  accepere  beati  Antouii  utramque  melotem,  et  detritnm  ab  eo  pallium,  quasi  res 
mayni  prctii  ambo  ilia  custodiunt,  atque  in  illis  Antonium  couspiciunt;  iis  quoque  amicti,  se 
Antonii  moiiita  cum  gaudio  gestare  videntur."  (Vita  et  Gonversio  S.  P.  N.  Antonii,  n.  92,  p.  971; 
Patrolug.  Groec,  Vol.  XXVI.) 
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rupted  world.  It  cannot  be  denied  there  are  great  names 
amongst  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  We 
have  the  rise  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  with  PantsBnus, 
Clement,  and  Origen  amongst  the  Greeks  ;  whilst  we  find 
S.  Irengeus,  and  Tertullian,  and  S.  Cyprian  amongst  the  Latins.* 
But  we  only  possess  one  considerable  work  of  S.  Irenseus. 
Tertullian  lapsed,  through  his  violent  impatience,  into  heresy  ; 
whilst  the  most  famous  name  of  all,  that  of  Origen  the  Adaman- 
tine, is  not  free  from  grave  suspicion.  His  writings  have  had, 
in  several  points  of  no  small  importance,  to  be  either  defended 
or  explained  away.  The  Church  does  not  seek  for  talent  alone, 
or  industry,  or  knowledge  of  many  tongues  ;  she  loves  him  and 
trusts  in  him  who  loves  her  and  trusts  in  her ;  and  he  is  her 
choicest  advocate  who  knows  best  how  to  assimilate  her  spirit, 
and,  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy,  to  reproduce  her  mind.f 

To  do  this  a  man  must  learn  to  be  humble,  to  sink  self,  and 
to  seek  Christ,  as  S.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness.  Indeed, 
a  whole  army  of  splendid  captains  seems  to  have  been  created 
by  the  drill  and  discipline  of  the  desert.  A  race  of  stern, 
strong,  and  stubborn  men  arose,  lit  to  cope  with  the  great 
powers  of  darkness,  and  with  an  idolatrous  generation.  What 
S.  Anthony  had  to  do  with  the  demons  and  the  beasts,  that  the 
Fathers  had  to  do  with  heretics  and  schismatics  ;  and  they  had 
to  maintain  themselves  unscathed  by  the  same  methods  as  had 
been  adopted  by  him.]: 

And  they  appear  on  the  world's  stage,  as  if  they  had  been 
moulded  into  form  by  some  unusual  influence.  So  many  and 
such  names  do  not  fall  so  close  together  in  the  whole  range  of 
Church  history.  Here,  within  a  space  of  sixty  years,  we  have 
S.  Athanasius  (373),  S.  Basil  (379),  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  (389), 
S.  Ambrose  (397),  S.  John  Chrysostom-  (407),  S.  Jerome  (420), 
and  S.  Augustine  (431). 

*  Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria  from  180 — 254.  Pantainus  (180),  in  youth  a  Stoic,  con- 
verted by  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles — S.  [Titus  Flavius]  Clement  (213  or  217),  probably  born  at 
Athens,  succeeds  Pantainus;  Origen  (254),  K.  Iren;eus  (202),  though  a  Latin  Father,  wrote  in 
Greek  ;  Tertullian  (220),  of  Carthage  ;  fS.  Cyprian,  Bishop  and  Martyr  (262). 

t  The  fact  of  Origen  having  exerted  in  the  East  an  intlnence  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Augustine  iu  the  West,  makes  it  all  the  more  certain  that  there  must  be  some  want  of  harmony 
between  his  mind  and  that  of  the  Church — otherwise,  since  he  was  so  unquestionably  great  as 
a  religious  teacher,  she  would  have  ranked  him  amongst  her  Doctors.  The  Church  did  not  so 
rank  him  and  others,  says  Alzog: — "  Parceque,  malgre  leur  valeur  litteraire  et  leur  pi6te,  ces 
auteurs  n'out  pas  constamment  et  partout  expliqu6  et  defendu  la  doctrine  chr6tienne  selon 
I'esprit  de  I'Eglise."     (Patrologie,  ?  1,p.  3.) 

t  P.  de  Eavignan  is  not  less  terse  than  true  when  he  says : — "  La  solitude  est  la  patrie  des 
forts,  le  silence  leur  priere."  (De  LInstitut  des  Jesuites,  p.  31.)  "  L'histoire  mouastiqne,"  adds 
Montalembert,  "  tout  entijM-e  n'est  que  la  demonstration  de  cette  verite.  Et  comment  en  eflt- 
il  ete  autrement  ?  qu'6tait-ce  que  leur  vie,  si  ce  n'est  une  protestation  permanente  contre  la 
faiblesse  humaine?  une  reaction  chaque  .jour  renouvelee  contre  tout  ce  qui  rabaisse  et  (Snerve 
I'homme?  une  aspiration  perpetuelle  vers  tout  ce  qui  plane  suv  la  vie  terrestre  et  la  nature 
deehuc?  ....  L'.lme,  toiijonrs  61evee  k  Dien  par  les  moindres  habitudes  de 
la  regie  quotidienne,  lui  oftrait  sans  I'elaehe  le  triomphe  des  forces  les  pins  pures  et  des 
instincts  les  plus  gi5nereux  de  la  nature  humaine  sur  les  sens  et  sur  les  passions."  (Les  Moines 
d' Occident,  Tom.  I.,  Introduction, p.  32 — 33.) 
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The  Churcli  had  gone  through  three  hundred  years  of  persecu- 
tion. For  four  centuries  all  her  popes  were  saints.  She  had 
had  her  apostles,  her  confessors,  her  martyrs,  and  her  aplogists. 
Now  came  the  period  of  consolidation,  organization,  and 
expansion.  This  was  the  time  of  wide-spread  heresies  and 
General  Councils,  which,  in  condemning  error,  defined  and 
developed  the  initial  teachings  of  the  Church.  The  Donatists, 
the  Arians,  the  Macedonians,  the  Pelagians,  and  the  Nestorians, 
drew  out  from  her  the  riches  of  her  wisdom,  and  called  forth 
from  her  greatest  champions  the  highest  efforts  of  their  genius.* 
Nicaea,  Constantinople,  and  then  Ephesus,  saw  the  beautiful 
Mother  of  men  exert  her  influence,  and  grow  out  towards 
the  full  expansion  of  her  beauty.  With  such  mighty  powers 
in  active  motion,  during  times  pregnant  with  huge  events,  men 
of  more  than  ordinary  calibre,  of  extraordinary  energy,  purity, 
and  stability,  were  called  for,  to  fight  her  battles  and  to 
advocate  her  cause.  Such  men  arose,  and  their  greatness  has 
been  in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  they  emulated,  in 
the  world,  those  principles  of  perfection  which  Providence 
held  out  to  them  as  a  pattern,  in  the  marvellous  life  of  "  the 
Physician  of  the  Egyptians."t 

If  it  was  heroic  love  of  Christ  which  carried  the  boy  Anthony 
into  the  wilderness,  and  maintained  him  there  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  it  was  the  same  mighty  charity  which  put  a  fire 
and  a  fortitude  into  the  spirit  of  S.  Athanasius — which  bore  him 
through  six  and  forty  years  of  bitter  persecution,  and  sustained 
him,  against  the  machinations  of  Bishops,  Emperors,  and  Coun- 
cils, in  the  undeviating  prosecution  of  one  dominant  idea. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  296.  His  parents  were  Chris- 
tians, most  probably  Egyptians.  From  boyhood,  he  loved  and 
closely  watched  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  The  venerable 
Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  when  looking  out  on  the  sea 
from  his  high  tower,  perceived  a  group  of  children  playing  on 
the  sands.     They  excited  his  curiosity  ;    and  on  sending  for 

*  PersecMtores.— First,  64 ;  second,  95;  third,  106;  fourth,  166;  ftfth,  202;  sixth,  235;  seventh, 
249;  eighth,  257;  ninth,  275;  tenth,  303. 

Councils.— Fivat  General  Council  of  Nicsea,  325  ;  second,  of  Constantinople,  381 ;  third,  of 
Ephesus,  431  ;  fourth,  of  Chalcedon,  451 ; — then  comes  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire. 

Heresies. — Montanists,  171  ;  Schism  of  Novatus,  251 ;  Manich;eans,  277 ;  Donatists,  314  ;  Arians, 
319;  Macedonians,  360;  Pelagians,  412  ;  Nestorians,  420 ;  Eutychiaus,  448.  After  this  hegius  the 
era  of  great  national  conversions,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  another  place. 

t  See  how  mightily  the  followers  of  S.  Anthony  opposed  the  Arians.  Sozomen  gives  a  vivid 
account  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Arian  Lucius: — "  Multi  enim  tunc  temporis  admirahiles  viri 
regiouum  illarum  monasterii.s  prseerant,  omuesque  pariter  oplnioueni  Arii  aversabantur.  Quo- 
rum testimonio  adhferens  raultitudo  vulgi,  eamdem  cum  illis  doctrinam  iidei  profitebantur." 
He  goes  on  to  show  how  some  of  these  monks,  on  account  of  their  maintaining  the  teaching  of 
Nicrea,  were  banished  to  a  pagan  island,  and  how  they  converted  it  from  a  nest  of  devils  to  the 
true  Christian  faith;  and  turned  the  much  venerated  temple  of  idols  into  a  church  of  God. 
This  is  but  a  miuiature  of  their  general  influence.  (See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccl.,  Lib.  VI.,  Cap. 
XX.,  p.  1339—1343;  Patrolog.  Oi-cec,  Vol.  LXVII.  Mic/iie.J  The  heretics  Eunomius  and  ApoUin- 
aiis  were  checked  by  the  Solitaries  just  as  llic  Arians  had  been.  "  Id  porro  istis  accidit,"  says 
Sozomen,  "  quod  autea  Arianis  acclderat."     (Vid.  Hist.  Bed.,  Lib.  VL,  Cap.  XXVIL,  p.  1370.) 
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them,  lie  discovered  that  they  had  been  administering  the  rite 
of  Christian  Baptism  to  each  other  in  play,  and  that  the  boy 
called  Athanasius  had  acted  the  bishop's  part.  The  holy  prelate 
thereupon  took  the  boy-bishop  under  his  protection.*  And 
this  was  the  beginning  of  that  long  career  of  brilliant  and 
arduous  service  which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  S.  Athan- 
asius, and  which  has  left  its  mark  for  all  time  upon  the  Church 
of  God. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  his  life — with  its  contests 
and  vicissitudes,  with  its  romantic  episodes,  its  daring  deeds, 
its  ceaseless  toil,  its  dauntless  bravery,  with  its  weariless  per- 
severance in  prosecuting  the  one  cause  he  had  espoused — would 
occupy  too  large  a  space.  But  the  general  outline  must  be 
touched  upon,  and  that  soul  or  spirit  indicated  which  was  at 
once  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  the  whole  course  of  his 
career.! 

Naturally  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  endowed  with  a  reten- 
tive memoiy,  an  extraordinary  self-command,  a  keen,  incisive, 
ready,  and  versatile  intelligence,  Athanasius  gave  promise, 
from  an  early  age,  of  that  eminence  to  which  he  afterwards 
attained. 

He  stuied  under  Alexander ;  but  it  is  evident  from  his  life, 
and  from  the  whole  bias  of  his  mind,  that  he  had  been  impreg- 
nated with  the  spirit  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert. 

What  S.  Anthony  was  in  the  wilderness,  that,  Athanasius 
was  in  the  world.  The  one  was  persecuted,  worried,  and,  had 
they  possessed  the  power,  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
demons  ;  the  other  was  persecuted  and  worried,  and  would 
have  been  murdered  by  wicked  men.  The  devils  hated  Anthony, 
because  Anthony  loved  his  Heavenly  King  ;  men  hated 
Athanasius,  because  he  loved  the  Incarnate  Word.     If  Anthony, 

*  And  tlie  Baptism  seems  to  have  been  declared  valid  hy  tlie  holy  bishop : — "  Turn  ahire 
eos,  et  compielieusos  ad  se  perduceie  omnes  pueros  imperat.  Cumque  adessent,  quis  eis 
Indus,  et  quid  egissent  vel  quomodo,  percontatur.  Illi,  lit  talis  habet  fetas,  pavidi  uegare 
piimo;  deinde  rem  gestani  per  ordinem  pauduut,  et  baptizatos  a  se  esse  quosdam  cateclm- 
uieuos  contitentur  per  Athanasiura,  qui  ludi  illius  piierulis  episcopus  fuerat  simnlatus.  Turn 
ille  diligenter  inquirens  ab  his  qui  baptizati  dicebautur,'  quid  iuterrogati  fueriut,  quidve 
i-espouderint,  simul  et  ab  eo  qui  iuterrogaverat,  ubi  videt  secundum  religiouis  uostrfe  rituni 
cuucta  coustare  coUocntus  cum  coucllio  clericorum,  statuisse  traditnr  illis,  quibus  integris 
iuterrogationibus  et  respousiouibus  aqua  fuerit  infusa,  iterari  baptismum  non  debere,  sed 
adimpleri  ea  qufe  a  sacerdotibus  raos  est."  (yUa  S.  Athanasii  ArcMepiscopi  Alexandrini. —  Vid. 
0pp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  p.  61;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXV.    Migne.J 

t  He  appears  to  have  been  born  about  a.d.  296;  is  received  by  Alexander,  313;  seeks  S. 
Authouy,  315;  writes  Contra  Gentes,  319;  Arian  strife,  323;  Constautine  becomes  aware  of  the 
heresy,  324  ;  Synod  of  Nicasa  called,  325 ;  death  of  Alexander,  326 ;  Athanasius  succeeds,  326 ; 
goes  into  the  Thebaid,  327 ;  Arius  goes  to  Alexandria,  332  ;  Synod  of  Ciesarea,  333;  S.  Anthony 
enters  Alexandria  against  the  Ariaus,  334;  Synod  of  Tyre,  335;  Athanasius  exiled  to  Treves, 
336;  death  of  Constantine,  337;  return  of  Athanasius,  338 ;  Alexandrian  Synod,  340;  Synod  of 
Antiocb,  341;  Synod  of  Sardica,  347  ;  Gregory  murdered,  349;  Athanasius  energizes  against  the 
Arians,  350;  Synod  of  Smyrna,  351 ;  Athanasius  writes  De  Niccenis  Ueeretis,  352;  death  of  Mag- 
neutius,  353;  Synod  of  Milan,  355;  Athanasius  writes  his  Apolnf/ia  de  fuga  sua,  35& ;  Synod  of 
Constantinople,  360;  Julian,  Emperor,  362  ;  troubles  in  Alexandria,  367  ;  Synod  of  Rome,  368  ;  of 
Alexandria,  369;  of  Rome,  370;  Athanasius  writes  against  Apolliuaris,  372;  death  of  Atliaua 
sins,  373. 
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without  wavering  for  a  moment,  resisted  the  devils  during  a 
long  life  of  temptation,  S.  Athanasius,  during  forty-six  years, 
without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of  weakness,  withstood 
the  terrors  of  persecution,  the  artfulness  of  dialectical  pretence, 
and  the  weariness  of  many  and  tedious  exiles,  in  the  service  of 
his  Loi'd.* 

The  one  paramount  life-giving  principle  in  the  mind  of  either 
was  devotedness  to  Christ — not  Christ  as  an  abstraction,  or  an 
idea  without  energy,  a  simple  picture  in  the  mind,  but  Christ 
as  a  living,  personal,  mighty  Master,  as  King  of  Grlory,  as 
Eternal  Judge,  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  as  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  Begin-all  and  End-all  of  human  destiny,  and  as 
the  Sovereign  of  the  mind,  the  Possessor  of  the  heart,  and  the 
Imperial  Ruler  of  the  Universe.f 

Both  Anthony  and  Athanasius  felt,  not  only  that  Christ  was 
their  one  Supreme  Lord,  but  that  He  was  the  "  Physician  of 
the  world."  They  saw  around  them  on  every  side  the  loath- 
some leprosy  of  lust,  idolatry,  and  degradation.  They  burnt 
with  charity  towards  man,  because  they  loved  God  truly. 
Could  they,  as  men  with  human  hearts  in  their  breasts,  suffer 
that  Physician  to  be  deprived  of  His  credentials  and  shorn  of 
His  'prestige  ?  Was  it  tolerable  that  the  claim  which  He  had 
upon  the  attention  of  mankind  should  be  ignored,  argued  away, 
expunged  ?  Was  the  Saviour  of  souls  to  be  banished  out  of  His 
own  kingdom,  and  no  effort  to  be  made  in  His  defence  ? 

What  was  Arianism  but  the  destruction  of  the  very  brain  of 
Christianity  ?  Deny  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  and  creation  at 
once  falls  into  the' darkness  of  eclipse — the  unclean  monsters 
creep  from  their  lairs,  the  impurities  of  heathen  worship  poison 
the  land  again,  and  the  latter  state  of  the  world  becomes  worse 
even  than  the  first.]: 

*  And  in  fact,  looking  on  the  Arians  in  the  light  which  S.  Epiphanlus  throws  on  them  In  his 
Adversus  Hmrescs  (Tom.  II..  Patrolog.  Ormc,  Vol.  XLII.),  and  also  with  the  eyes  of  S.  Athanasius 
and  S.  Anthony,  they  seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  pride,  cruelty,  and  hypocrisy, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  popular  notion  of  evil  spirits  than  with  that  of  men.  The  picture 
drawn  of  Arius  by  S.  Epiphauius  is  sufficiently  expressive : — "  Porro  inflatus  opinione  sui  senex 
ille  a  scopo  veritatis  excldit.  Fuit  hie  proceriore  statura,  tristi  oris  specie,  totaque  corporis 
configuratione,  subdoli  serpentis  instar,  ad  fraudem  et  fallaciam  composita,  ita  nt  callido  illo 
exteruoque  habitu  facile  simplicioribus  aniniis  obreperet.  Nam  hemiphorium  et  colobium 
indutus  in  colloquiis  ac  salutationibus  blandus  erat  imprimis,  atiiue  omnium  auimos  adulatio- 
num  illecebi'is  devinctos  tenebat."  (S.  Epiphanii  Advers.  Mcereses,  Tom.  II.,  lAb.  II.,  Hceres. 
LXIX.,  p.  206— 207 ;  Patrol.  GrcEC.,  Vol.  XLII.) 

t  Tills  personal  love  of  our  Lord  and  Master  seems  to  be  as  the  very  marrow  and  fibre 
of  religious  life.  In  proportion  as  this  personal  love  of  the  living  Christ  possessed  the  men 
of  old,  in  that  proportion  they  were  mighty.  This  it  was  that  made  martyrs  and  confessors. 
Only  read  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries,  beginning  with  the  First  Hermit,  and  this  great  love 
explains  the  whole  action  of  their  lives.  The  more  one  reads  the  writings  of  the  great 
Columnal  Fathers,  the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  it  was  the  flame  of  this  divine  fire  which 
made  them  strong  and  operative.  It  was  love  more  tlian  science,  Christian  chivalry  more 
than  the  forms  of  logic,  which  lent  to  them  their  marvellous  power,  and  made  their  names  a 
pillar  of  strength.  Their  personal  sway  did  great  things  in  their  day,  and  the  human  beauty 
of  their  minds  is  still  found  reflected  in  the.'  works — read  their  orations  and  letters. 

t  This  fact  S.  Athanasius  felt  intensely.  It  -was,  ioAevxl,  Atfiaimsius  contra  mundtim,  ina,s- 
niMChashe  was  lighting  the  world  on  a  world-question.  It  was  a  question  of  Christ,  or  of 
idolatry^nst  as  the  graiul  division  of  human  thought  in  these  days  is  between  Christianity  or 
infidelity.'   iS.  Athanasius  shuws  that  the  falling-ott'  from  Christ  leads  men  to  adore  the  sun, 
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The  aaiuts  were  jealous  lovers  of  the  Crucified.  They  became 
flames  of  devouring  lire  when  His  honour  or  good  name  was 
menaced.  And  their  love  increased  in  proportion  as  they 
studied  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  saw  what  would  become 
of  it  without  Him — what  would  ensue  if  His  name  were  blotted 
out,  and  the  earth  made  desolate. 

Such,  then,  was  the  grand  informing  principle  which  is  at 
once  the  explanation  and  the  cause  of  the  indomitable  energy, 
the  unconquerable  tenacity,  the  violent  enthusiasm,  which  come 
out  in  the  eventful  life  of  the  great  S.  Athanasius.  He  was  a 
world-saint,  for  he  had  a  world-battle  to  fight  and  win ;  and 
the  spirit  which  was  in  him,  leading  him  on,  and  giving  him 
light,  prudence,  acuteness,  and  force,  was  his  unquenchable 
love  of  the  Incarnate  Word.* 

The  superficial  historian,  who  looks  upon  a  saint  as  he  would 
upon  a  clever  statesman,  an  able  chief,  or  a  righteous  king, 
holds  in  his  hand  the  lock,  and  may  examine  its  wards,  but  he 
does  not  possess  the  key.  Athanasius  fighting  for  an  abstrac- 
tion till  wearied  out  at  eighty  years  of  age ;  or  Anthony  living 
his  life  away  in  the  wilderness,  in  obedience  to  a  mere  idea  ; — 
men  consuming  their  strength,  wasting  their  gifts  on  an 
unreality,  or  on  any  object  inadequate  to  their  exertions,  are 
simply  exhibitions  which  scare  and  shock.  But  let  the  object 
be  worthy  of  the  effort,  let  it  be  Christ,  and  then  the  picture 
represents  a  splendid  hero,  who  can  never  suffer  enough,  who 
can  never  be  spent  too  much,  who  can  ever  offer  more — in  the 
service  of  so  high  a  Lord  and  Master.f 


moon,  and  stars,  then  they  sink  lower  and  lower  still,  then: — "Quia  etiam  pejora  meditati,  in 
lapides  et  ligna,  in  reptilia,  aqiiatilia,  et  terreua  atque  in  feras  et  brutas  animautes  diviuuni  et 
ccbleste  Dei  noiiien  traustuleruut,  omuesque  soli  Deo  debitos  houores  illis  attribuerunt :  verura 
auteiii  Deum  Christi  Patrem  re.jeceriint."  (Opjy.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  I.,  Oratio  Contra 
Gentes,  n.  9,  p.  18 — 19;  Fatrolog.  GrcEC.,  Vol.  XXV.)  These  great  men  took  large  views  of  the 
world,  and  felt  that  Christianity  was  an  all-emhraciug  good. 

*  To  give  a  few  of  his  expressions: — "  Ubi  ille  in  nostram  regioneni  introivit,  et  sibi  doiui- 
ciliuni  in  nno  corpore  ex  nostris  elegit,  niox  omnes  liostiura  adversus  liomiues  insidiae  finem 
habiiere,  et  mortis  corriiptio,  cujns  vires  adversus  ilh)S  tant:e  autea  eraut,  penitus  evanuit. 
Periisset  euim  homiiium  genus,  nisi  omnium  Dominus  et  Servator  Dei  Filius  mortem  cousump- 
turus  adveuisset."  (0pp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  I.,  Oratio  de  Incarnatione  Verbi,  n.  9,  p.  Ill; 
Patrolog.  Grmc,  Vol.  XXV.)  Again: — "Verum  ubi  advenit  Dominus,  humanamque  ejus  dis- 
pensatlonem  experientia  iniraicus  cognovit,  cum  uon  posset  caruem  decipere,  quam  gestabat 
Ohristus :  tunc  ille  qui  universum  orbem  se  comprehensurum  pollicitus  sibi  fuerat,  jam  inde 
propter  Christum  etiam  pueris,  tanquam  passer,  snperbus  ccepit  esse  ludibrio."  (0pp. 
S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  I.,  Epistola  ad  Episcopos  JEfjypti  et  Lyhhe,  n.  2,  p.  542,  Vol.  XXV. ;  see 
also  Tom.  11. ,  Pars  I.,  Oratio  II.,  contra  Arianos,  n.  39,  p.  223,  Vol.  XXVI.)  In  fact  his  wiitings 
are  made  up  of  a  profound  love  and  deep  appreciation  of  Christ,  the  "  omraiMm  Servator  Dei 
Filiiis." 

t  In  fact  his  zeal  may  be  said  to  have  looked  beyond  the  grave.  WTien  in  the  hands  of 
death,  he  declared  that  if  he  found  mercy  with  Christ  his  Lord,  he  would  prostrate  before  Him, 
and  not  lift  his  face  from  the  earth,  till  lie  had  shut  the  gates  of  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Rarail 
in  Alexandria: — "  Erat  Alexandrise  idolum  nomine  Rarail:  cum  vero  Athanasii  jam  febre  cor- 
repti  quies  appropinquaret,  dixit:  Si  inveuio  niisericordiam  apud  Christum  Dominum  meum, 
procidam  coram  eo  neque  faciem  meam  levabo,  donee  claudautur  fores  templi  idoli  istlus. 
Testati  vero  aunt  sacerdotes  Alexaudriui,  quod  septem  diebus  elapsis  ab  ejus  obitu,  misit 
Jovianus  imperator  fldolis  mandnt.a,  secniuliun  qua^  temyilum  ilhid  (icchisum  est."  (Opp. 
S.  Atlianasii,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  S.  AtliaiuLsbl  c£  Arabico  Veraa,  p.  251;  see  also  tlie  Eloyia  Vcterum,  if 
they  really  relate  to  the  Saint,  Ibidem,  Prolnjomena,  p.  274—280;  see  Apologia  Contra  Arianos,  n.  6, 
p.  258,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  I.;  Patrol.  Grmc,  Vol.  XXV.) 
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Athanasius  loathed  the  Arians,  because  they  struck  at  Christ : 
he  tenderly  loved  the  monks  and  Solitaries,  because  they 
worshipped  and  defended  Him. 

Indeed,  the  Solitaries  who  spent  their  time  in  silence, 
penance,  fasting,  and  wrestling,  formed  a  species  of  basis  of 
operations  for  those  fighting  for  Christ  in  the  busy  world.  To 
look  on  them,  and  to  converse  with  them,  was  to  acquire  new 
strength,  and  fresh  courage ;  the  tires  of  devotedness  were 
stirred  up,  and  the  athlete  went  forth  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  tumult  of  the  battle,  refreshed  and  invigorated,  joyously  to 
spill  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  King.* 

Thus  S.  Athanasius  found  a  sure  jpoint  d'appui  amongst  the 
Fathers  of  the  desert.  From  Anthony  he  learnt  what  it  was  to 
love  Christ  indeed.!  He  could  see  love's  flames  lighting  up 
the  countenance  of  that  devoted  man.  His  one  delight  was  to 
be  in  his  company  ;  he  often  visited  him  ;  he  wrote  his  life. 
Anthony  was  no  less  drawn  to  Athanasius.  When  the  arch- 
bishop was  driven  into  exile,  Anthony  often  sent  letters  to 
Constantine,  urging  his  return.  X  The  emperor  answered  him 
with  respect,  for  he  looked  upon  Anthony  as  one  of  "  the  pillars 
of  the  world."  S.  Anthony's  last  words  referred  to  S.  Athana- 
sius. He  sent  him  as  a  memento,  at  his  death,  his  sheepskin  and 
his  cloak.  So  Paul,  the  first  hermit, when  dying,  said  to  Anthony : 
"  Bring  the  cloak  which  Athanasius  the  bishop  gave  thee,  to 
wrap  up  my  corpse."^  Just  as  Athanasius  gave  his  covering 
to  Anthony,  and  just  as  S.  Anthony,  dying,  sent  his  cloak  to 
Athanasius,  so  it  may  be  said  that  they  partook  of  each  other's 
spirit : — Anthony  was  the  Athanasius  of  the  desert ;  Athanasius 
was  the  Anthony  of  the  world. || 

In  fact  the  whole  bias  of  Athanasius  was  towards  the  ascetic 
life.  He  loved  all  the  desert  Fathers.  He  gave  a  cloak  to 
Abbot  Macarius.     S.  Ammon  and  Theodore  were  his  familiar 


*  See  how  beavitifully  Sozomen  describes  tlie  method  of  the  solitary  life.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib. 
I.,  Cap.  XII..  p.  890— 895,  Pairoiogr.  Grcp.c.  Vol.  LX  VII. J 

t  "  Magnum  quippe  mihi  lucrum  vel  ex  sola  Antouii  memoria  obvenit  ....  Litteris 
Itaque  vestris  aoceptis,  volebam  quosdam  luonachos  accersere,  ex  iis  maxime  qui  frequentius 
ilium  adibant:  ut  ab  illis  edoctus  plura  vobis  possem  trausmittere ;  sed  cum  ad  tinem  jam  ver- 
geret  navigaudi  teuipestas,  urgeretqiie  tabellaiius :  ideo  quiecumque  novi  (saepe  euim  ilium 
Tidi)  et  quae  ab  eo  ediscere  potui,  qui  non  modico  tempore  virum  secutus  sum  atque  lavauti 
mauus  aquametfndi  ..."  (Vid.  0pp.  S.  Athauasii,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  I.,  Vita  S.  Antonii,  Pro- 
osmium,  p.  838 — 839;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXVI.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Athauasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolego- 
mena.  Vita  S.  Atlianasii,  p.  61 ;  Patrolog.  Griec,  Vol.  XXV.) 

i.  See  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  XXXI.,  p.  1025—1026;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  LXVII. 

5  Paul  said  to  Anthony  : — "  It  would  indeed  be  a  happy  thing  for  thee,  and  I  could  desire  it 
for  thee,  to  be  already  allowed  to  follow  the  Divine  Lamb;  but  thy  life  and  thy  example  are 
still  necessary  to  the  brethreu,  therefore  wait  patiently.  But  thou  shalt  bury  me  like  a  dutiful 
son,  and  I  beg  of  thee,  if  thou  art  not  afraid  of  the  labour,  to  fetch  the  cloak  which  the  bishop 
Athanasius  gave  to  thee,  and  clothe  me  in  it  for  my  burial.  .  .  .  Anthony  was  amazed  to 
find  that  Paul  knew  of  Athanasius  and  the  cloak,  aiid  he  kissed  his  hand  silently  and  tearfully." 
(See  Hahu-Hahu,  Fathers  of  the  Desert,  Paul  of  Thebes,  p.  88.) 

II  Vid.  Opp.  S.  Athauasii,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  I. —  Vita  a.  Antonii,  n.  91,  p.  971 ;  Patrolog.  Onec,  Vol. 
XX  VL 
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companions.  He  took  the  Egyptian  hermits  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  set  men's  hearts  on  tire  with  a  love  of  the  heroism  of 
the  Cross.  He  spoke  amongst  the  Roman  nobility  of  the 
wonders  of  Anthony's  life,  of  the  devotedness  of  the  Solitaries, 
and  of  how  Pachomins  had  peopled  the  banks  of  the  Nile  with 
families  of  Saints.  .  Though  the  history  of  Aglaes  and  Boniface 
were  known  to  the  Roman  people,  the  narratives  of  Athanasius 
came  upon  them  like  a  new  revelation.  Roman  nobles 
abandoned  their  pride,  leaving  a  life  of  luxury,  and  the  pomp 
of  place,  bound  themselves  over  to  a  life  of  poverty  and 
obscurity,  out  of  love  of  Christ.  Roman  ladies,  who  were  so 
delicate  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  movement  of  their 
gilded  chairs,  or  the  weight  of  their  splendid  apparel,  or  the 
pressure  of  their  embroidered  slippers,  cast  all  this  on  one  side, 
to  live  to  God  in  prayer  and  fasting  and  terrific  penance.  The 
children  of  Scipio,  Camillus,  and  Anicius,  wiping  from  their 
minds  all  thought  of  human  glory,  sought  Christ  in  poverty  of 
life,  in  blind  obedience,  and  in  chaste  abandonment  of  love. 
One  can  see  now,  in  imagination,  the  beautiful  and  high-minded 
Marcella,  the  noblest  of  Rome's  daughters,  hanging  entranced 
upon  the  lips  of  Athanasius,  as  he  relates  to  her  the  marvels  of 
the  desert,  and  how  Christ  could  turn  the  terrors  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  home  of  happiness  and  joy.*  And  well  may 
Athanasius  have  loved  the  Solitaries.  The  desert  was  his 
safest  retreat,  his  sweetest  home  in  trial.  He  trusted  the 
Solitaries,  wrote  to  them,  made  them  his  confidants,  and  loved 
them  as  no  others.  They  were  his  joy  and  his  crown,  and  his 
firmest  stay  in  the  great  struggle  he  had  to  carry  on  against 
the  world.  Had  he  not  drunk  deeply  of  their  fountains,  he 
never  would  have  ridden  out  so  many  tempests,  such  fierce 
hurricanes,  and  have  remained  without  a  spar  broken,  or  a 
line  out  of  place.  His  love  of  Christ  dominated  him  so  master- 
fully that,  whilst  it  kept  all  taut,  it  propelled  him  forward 
with  greater  power  than  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him 
through  the  continued  action  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
flesh.t 

*  This  was  in  the  yftar  341.  The  two  mouks  whom  he  took  with  him  were  Ammon  aud 
Isidore.  The  former  )iad  so  utterly  reuoimced  tlie  world,  that  he  did  not  care  to  raise  his  eyes 
to  look  upon  tlie  splendour  of  the  imperial  city  : — "  Quorum  prior  tanta  erat  humauarum  rerum 
iueiu-ia;  ut  etsi  Roma;  amplitudo  omues  vel  louge  terrarum  sites  homines  ad  sui  spectaculum 
evoearet  ille  tameu  amphitheatra,  plateas  et  opera  puhlica,  Romai  degeus,  ne  couspectum 
quidem  ire  vellet."  This  same  Amnion,  when  he  heard  that  there  was  a  prohability  of  his 
being  made  a  bishop,  mutilated  his  body,  thinking  by  so  doing  to  escape  such  an  infliction. 
"  Isidorus  autem  uou  minore  virtutis  fama  et  tiuxarum  rerum  abdicatione  florebat."  (0pp.  S. 
Athauasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Prcefatio  Editionis  Benedictince,  n.  21,  p.  39;  Patroloy.  Grcec,  Vol. 
XX  V.)  . 

T  Read  his  letters,  orations,  and  apologies— they  speak  of  a  personal,  living  war  against 
the  Hostes  ChrisH,  as  he  coutinually  calls  them.  He  is  defending  one  he  loves,  as  well  as  serves. 
See  also  SS.  Patrum  .^ijyptonmi  0pp.  Omnia,  S.  Padiomius  Tabenneimis  Abbas,  i  l,p.  943;  Patro- 
log.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XL. 
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"What  saint  of  the  Church,  save  those  who  sat  on  Peter's 
chair,  has  at  the  same  time  held  so  high  a  position,  has  con- 
fronted such  mighty  enemies,  and  has  left  such  a  splendid 
name  ?  The  Chair  of  S.  Mark  was,  next  to  that  of  Rome,  the 
most  exalted  in  the  Church  ;  Alexandria  was  the  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  was  Primate, 
with  almost  boundless  power  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  he 
exerted  a  sway  in  the  civil  order  which  enabled  him,  when 
supported  by  the  Egyptian  people,  to  withstand  the  arrogance 
of  emperors,  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
Constantine,  it  is  supposed,  ostracised  Athanasius  through 
jealousy.  Constantius  at  first  was  afraid  to  banish  him,  whilst 
the  Apostate  Julian  drove  him  into  exile,  because  his  vast 
influence  was  oversetting  all  the  pagan  temples  in  Alexandria. 
And  in  spite  of  the  power  of  counts,  prefects,  tribunes,  eunuchs, 
bishops,  emperors,  and  armies, — in  spite  of  malice,  perjury, 
and  fraud,  he  held  his  own,  and  proved  himself  equal  to  the 
combined  malice  of  his  enemies.*  There  is  something  great  in 
his  whole  career.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the  way  he 
bears  the  weight  of  calumny  and  condemnation.!  Coalitions 
may  form,  and  meet,  and  plot ;  courtier-bishops,  men  of  subtle 
intellects  and  large  acquirements,  may  use  shallow-minded 
emperors  as  their  tools  against  him ;  Tyre,  Antioch,  Aries, 
Milan,  in  council  assembled,  may  pass  sentence.  He  may  be 
accused  of  murder,  sacrilege,  tyranny,  oppression,  of  whipping 
and  imprisoning  bishops,  of  sedition,  treason,  theft,  of  robbery 
of  widows,  and  of  violating  virgins  consecrated  to  God. 
Constantine  may  cast  him  out,  the  impious  Constantius  may  try 
to  ruin  him,  Julian  may  attempt  to  murder  him,  and  Valens 
may  deliver  him  to  his  enemies  ;  he  may  be  banished  to  Treves, 
and  Antioch,  he  may  be  driven  to  Rome,  or  forced  to  fly  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  desert,  or  to  hide  himself  away  in 
his  father's  tomb,  or  to  conceal  himself  six  years  under  the 
roof  of  a  pious  virgin  ;  armed  men  may  break  into  his  church 
at  midnight,  to  pierce  him  with  their  spears  and  arrows — it 

*  Even  Gibbon  is  forced  to  speak  well  of  Athanasius.  After  treating  of  bis  becoming  Arch- 
bishop of  Alexandria,  Gibbon  says  of  him: — "He  filled  that  eminent  station  above  forty-six 
years,  and  his  long  administration  was  spent  in  a  perpetual  combat  against  the  powers  of 
Ariauism.  Five  times  was  Athanasius  expelled  from  his  throne  ;  twenty  years  he  passed  as  an 
exile  or  a  fugitive ;  and  almost  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire  was  successively  witness 
to  his  merit,  and  his  suflerings  in  the  cause  of  the  Homoousion,  which  he  considered  as  the  sole 
pleasure  and  business  as  the  duty,  and  the  glory  of  his  life.  Amidst  the  storms  of  persecution 
the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  was  patient  of  labour,  jealous  of  fame,  careless  of  safety;  and 
although  his  mind  was  tainted  by  the  contagion  of  fanaticism,  Athanasius  displayed  a  superi- 
ority of  character  and  abilities,  which  would  have  qualitied  liira  far  better  than  the  degenerate 
sons  of  Constantine  for  the  government  of  a  great  monarchy."  (See  OChe  Decline  and  Fall  of 
tlte  Roman  Empire,  Vol.  III..,  Chap.  XXL,  p.  357.    London,  182(1. ) 

t  See  how  beautifully  S.  Gregory  Theologus  speaks  of  the  great  Athanasius,  in  his  eiilogium 
upon  him.  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  L,  Vratio  XXL,  in  Laudem  Atlmnasii,  p.  1082 — 1128; 
Patrolog.  Qrcec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 
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matters  not  :*  he  knows  in  Whom  he  believes,  and  though  he 
is  well  aware  that  one  simple  blow  at  the  divinity  of  his  Lord 
would  free  him  from  the  implacable  malice  of  his  enemies,  yet 
he  preseveres,  with  one  resolve  fixed  in  his  mind  immovably 
— that  the  cause  of  Christ  his  King  should  not  be  compromised, 
but  rather  that  all  this  opposition  should  testify  in  the  face  of 
the  world  to  all  time,  and  bring  out  into  luminous  relief  this 
one  dogma  of  religion,  viz.,  that  the  Christ  who  possessed  his 
heart,  and  reigned  in  his  intelligence,  is  Consubstantial  with 
the  Father  by  Whom  all  things  are  made. 

Nor  was  he  without  his  triumphs.  Deep-rolling  clouds,  and 
bursts  of  piercing  sun- light,  made  up  the  summer  of  his  day. 
See  him  at  Nicsea.  Three  hundred  prelates  from  all  quarters 
of  the  East  are  there.  Asia  and  Egyj)t,  Rome,  India,  and 
Armenia  are  represented.  The  cultured  Greek,  the  vehement 
Egyptian,  Syrians,  and  bishops  from  Palestine  fill  the  great 
hall,  with  one  thought  living  in  their  minds — whether  Christ 
should  be  declared  to  be  God,  or  to  be  a  creature  merely. f 
Hermit-bishops  like  S.  James  of  Nisibis,  courtly  prelates  like 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  or  Csesarea,  venerable  men,  with  their 
eyes  dug  out,  or  their  hands  scorched,  or  their  legs  disabled — •' 
the  tokens  of  recent  persecution — have  come  to  bear  their 
witness  to  the  truth.  There  is  Potammon,  the  friend  of 
S.  Anthony,  and  the  venerable  Paphnutius  who  had  suffered 
for  the  faith  and  lived  like  a  hermit.  All  these  martyr-bishops 
were  devoured  by  zeal  for  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  were 
ready  to  lay  down  their  lives,  as  they  had  been  ready  to  suffer 
in  their  organs,  in  its  defence.  Many  a  heart  must  have  leaped 
up  in  that  meeting,  when  the  question  was  raised  regarding 
the  Godhead  of  the  Incarnate.  See,  then,  this  magnificent 
assembly  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  East,  full  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  experience  which  is  gained  in 
a  chequered  and  an  eventful  life.     See  the  great  Emperor  Con- 

*  The  following  is  suiflcieut  testimony  to  the  hiutality  aud  lawlessness  of  his  enemies: — 
"  Ariani  omnibus  terrori  erant,  imperatorisque  formidiuem  opponentes,  apud  omnes  vendita- 
bant  sese,  comminautes  illius  iram.  Virgiuibus  autera  Christ!  implacabile  bellum  indixeraut 
impiiri  homines,  quia  eas  impietatem  detestaii  compereraut.  Quamobrem  alias  ex  iedibns 
dejeceiunt,  alias  affeceie  contnmeliis;  earumque  capita,  qu.'e  potissima  tunc  erat  iguominire 
nota,  uudarijusserunt  a  petulant!  ilia  juvenum  caterva.  Mulieribus  quoque  snis  facultatem 
dederunt  contunielias  arbitiio  suo  cuivis  illarum  iufeieudi.  Houestre  igiturac  fideles  matiouie, 
his  conspectis,  declinabant  occuisum  hiyusmod!."  If  such  was  the  treatment  of  women,  we 
may  imagine  what  the  feeling  against  S.  Athanasius  was.  (Vid.  0pp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom  I.,  Pro- 
legomena, Vita  S.  Athanasii,  n.  9,  p.  1U9  ;  Patrolog.  Gh-cec,  Vol.  XXV. J 

t  Alexander  and  Athanasius  were  from. Alexandria  on  the  orthodox  side;  on  the  heterodox, 
Arius  and  his  followers,  Saras,  Euzoius,  Achillas,  Theonas,  and  Secuudus  from  tlie  Delta.  Then 
there  were  Eustathius,  Macarius  of  Jerusalem,  Paul  of  NeociBsarea,  Alt-allaha,  Aristaces,  son 
of  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  and  John  of  Persia.  Then  again.  Leontius  of  Cassarea — claimed  by 
both  parties — and  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theoguis,  Maris,  Menophantus,  who  occupied 
churches  of  great  position,  but  who  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Arian  heresy.  Many  more 
names  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  Alexander  of  Byzantium,  Aeesius,  Marcellus,  Spyridiou. 
Nicholas  Marcus,  Victor  and  Vincentius — but  space  does  not  allow.  For  the  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  Council,  see  0pp.  S.  Athauasi!,  Prolegomena,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  p.  65— 07; 
Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXV.;  also  Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  Led.  III.,  p.  97—112.     Second  Edition. 
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stantine,  a  stout  warrior  clothed  in  gorgeous  magnificence,  with 
his  sparkling  diadem  pressing  his  flowing  hair,  and  enveloped 
in  a  purple  or  scarlet  robe  trembling  all  over  with  stones  and 
with  gems.*  See  the  venerable  Alexander,  bent  with  years, 
slowly  advancing  to  address  the  Fathers.  Remembering  how 
Christ,  showing  the  seamless  garment  all  torn  by  the  Arians, 
had  appeared  to  his  predecessor,  he  solemnly  proclaims  his 
testimony  to  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer.  Hardly  has  he 
done  speaking,  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  bright,  beautiful, 
short  in  stature,  with  auburn  hair,  breaks  in  with  a  torrent  of 
fiery  eloquence,  and  holds  that  great  assembly  speechless,  as, 
full  of  the  spirit  of  Elias  and  of  Anthony,  he  pleads  the  sacred 
cause  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  is  but  a  deacon,  he  is 
scarcely  five-and-twenty  years  of  age  ;  but  he,  in  the  face  of 
that  august  meeting,  with  as  great  chivalry  as  any  knight  of 
Arthur's  table,  throws  down  the  gauntlet,  and  initiates  a  struggle 
which  only  ended  with  his  life.f  The  friends  of  Alexander 
were  rapt  in  admiration  of  his  splendid  gifts  and  masterful 
self-possession,  whilst  the  eyes  of  Arius  and  his  party  were  lit 
up  with  no  ordinary  fire,  seeing  themselves  confronted  with 
such  uncompromising  boldness  by  the  mere  scribe  of  Alexander. 
To  paint  the  gleams  of  light  which  shot  across  his  path,  when 
he  confounded  his  accusers,  or  when  he  was  triumphantly 
received  in  the  desert  by  hosts  of  anchorites,  who  issued  forth 
from  their  tombs  and  caves,  with  torches  and  songs,  to  meet 
him,  would  take  too  long.J  But  think  of  his  favour  with  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  or  recall  the  time  when  the  whole  of  Alexandria 
turned  out  to  salute  him' on  his  return  from  exile  !  The  multi- 
tude strewed  their  embroidered  carpets  on  the  ground  and  bore 
green  boughs  in  their  hands,  and,  like  a  moving  forest  of  ever- 

*  "  His  towering  stature,  his  strong-built  frame,  Ills  broad  shoulders,  Ills  haudsome  features, 
■were  -worthy  of  his  grand  position.  There  was  a  brightness  in  his  look,  and  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  tierceuess  and  gentleness  in  bis  lion-like  eye The  bishops  were 

further  struck  by  the  dazzling,  perhaps  barbaric  magnificence  of  his  dress.  .  .  .  His 
long  hair,  false  or  real,  was  crowned  with  the  imperial  diadem  of  pearls.  His  purple  or  scarlet 
robe  blazed  with  precious  stones  and  gold  embroidery.  He  was  shod,  no  doubt,  in  the  scarlet 
shoes  then  confined  to  the  emperors.  ...  As  he  adrauced  up  the  hill,  he  cast  his 
eyes  down,  his  steps  faltered,  and  when  he  reached  the  throne  allotted  to  him,  he  stood 
motionless,  till  the  bishops  beckoned  to  him  to  be  seated."  (Stanley's  Eastern  Church,  Led.  IV., 
p.  122—123.) 

t  "Hie  complurium  antistitum  eiuicuit  vis  ingenii  verffi  fidei  amor,  studium  ecclesiasticfe 
pacis  .  .  .  maxirae  tamen  omnium  Athanasii :  qui  tametsi  diacouus  solum  erat,  et  ait 
Theodoretus,  juvenilis  .Titatis,  nemini  uni  quantumvis  grandievo  secundus  erat  studio  Arii  eon- 
futaudi;  qua  de  re  audiendus  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  'In  sancta  synodo  Nictena  atque  illo  tre- 
centorum  et  duodeviginti  virorum  numero,  quos  Spiritus  sanctus  in  unura  coegerat,  quoad 
facultas  tulit,  morbuiu  compressit.  Nondum  quidem  in  episcoporum  nnmerum  allectns,  verum 
primas  tenuit  inter  eos  qui  una  eo  commigrassent  non  minus  eniui  virtute  quain  graduum  dig- 
uitate,  honoris  iirtestautia  censebatur'  .  .  .  Quo  factum,  ut  tota  vis  mall  in  capitis  ejus  peri- 
culum  postea  iiumineret,  ipseque  un us  omnium  impetuni  exciperet."  (Vid.  Op^.  S.  Athanasii, 
Tom.  /.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  n.  1,  p.  68;  Patroloy.  Orcec.,  Vol.  XX V.J 

t  Here  is  another  example: — "Usque  Syeneni  autem,  extremum  rersus  ^thiopiam  Tliebai- 
dis  oppidum,  contendit  adverse  fluiuine.  Cuiuque  Tabeuueusiu  navigio  trausruitteret,  exit 
obviam  Pachomius  magna  comitaute  monachorura  frequentia,  qui  adventantem  hymnis, 
psalmis,  cantu,  nulla  pnetermissa  gaudii  signiticatione,  virum  excepere."  (0pp.  S.  Athanasii, 
Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  n.  6,  p.  73;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXV.) 
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green  and  blossom,  they  accompanied  him  in  triumph  back  to 
the  many-peopled  city.  The  clapping  of  hands  sounded  like 
the  voice  of  thunder,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  incense  and  ointments,  whilst  the  night  quivered  with  the 
myriad  flashes  of  light  betokening  a  vast  illumination  of  the 
city,  which  no  doubt  threw  its  beautiful  reflection  far  out  into 
the  sea.*  Athanasius  had  many,  and  able,  and  scheming  enemies, 
but  he  also  had  many  devoted  friends.  The  people  were  with 
him  ;  the  army  of  the  desert  was  at  his  back  ;  and  his  glory, 
far  from  growing  dim  as  it  recedes  into  the  past,  seems  rather 
to  display  the  brightness  of  its  shining  with  all  the  more 
unapproachable  intensity. 

How  diff'erent  was  Athanasius,  both  in  appearance  and  in 
character,  from  the  satanic  Arius !  Whilst  the  former  shrank 
with  terror,  like  S.  Thomas,  from  being  highly-placed,  the 
latter,  with  an  ungovernable  ambition,  longed  to  be  Archbishop 
of  Alexandria.!  We  are  assured  that  it  was  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment,  at  seeing  S.  Athanasius  preferred  before 
him,  which  soured  his  temper  and  drove  him  into  open  rebellion 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Church.  He  was  brimful  of  over- 
weening self-conceit ;  he  had  powerful  abilities  ;  he  was  artful, 
sly,  cruel,  cunning,  and  a  master  of  spiritual  hypocrisy. 
S.  Epiphanius  says  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  devil.J 
S.  Athanasius  maintains  the  same.  In  appearance  he  was  a 
tall,  thin  man.  He  did  not  set  out  on  his  full  course  of 
blasphemy  till  late  in  life.  When  at  Nicsea,  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age.  There  appeared  to  be  a  tire  burning  within  him.  He 
could  be  calm  and  solemn,  like  a  beast  of  prey  after  gorging ; 
whilst,  at  times,  the  glare  in  his  eyes  and  the  fierceness  of  his 
gesture  would  reveal  the  demon  which  kept  watch  v/ithin.  He 
seemed  to  possess  two  personalities  : — he  had  the  animal  ele- 
ments of  the  leopard,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  smooth  and 
insinuating,  speaking  on  spirituality  with  the  most  melodious 

*  "  Nam  per  sexus,  setates  atque  artes  siuguli  divisi,  quo  pacto  solet  civitas  ilia  instriii,  cum 
publico  aliquem  excipit  Iionore  .  .  .  fluvius  omnes  udus  eraut?  Nilum  etiam  quivis  poeta 
dixerit,  ilium,  iuquam  vere  aurifiuum  et  spiels  iiberem,  ab  urbe  ad  Cliereu  retroacto  cursu  tluen- 
tem,  diuiao,  imo  longiore  itinere  .  .  .  Nam  quid  publicos  plausus  commemorem,  et  aroma- 
tum  profusiones,  perTigilia  et  totam  urbem  lumine  coruscautem,  cjeteraque  omnia  loetitiaa 
argumenta,  quse  Atlianasio  amplissime,  imo  supra  fidem  couferebautur  ?  Sic  vir  eximius,  ac  cum 
tali  pompa  et  celebritate  civitatem  suam  iugreditur."  (So  says  S.  Gregory  Naziaiizen,  see  Opp. 
S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I. ,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  n.  10,  p.  109;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXV.) 

t  "  Arium  igitur  cui  erat  explauandie  sacras  Scripturse  provincia,  Alexandrinse  sedis 
occupaudse  libido  incesserat."  (Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I..  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  n.  3, 
p.  52;  see  also  an  account  of  his  subtlety  and  artfulness.    Ibide^n,  n.  4.) 

i  "  Hunc  igitur  Arium  Alexandri  presbyterum  Satan®  spiritus  invadens  impulit  (quemad- 
modum  scriptura  est)  pulverem  adversus  Ecclesiam  excitaret."  (Opp.  S.  Epiphauii,  Tom.  II., 
Adversus  Hcereses,  lAb.  II.,  Satres.  LXIX.,  i  2,  j?.  203;  Patrolog.  Oroec,  Vol.  XLII.J  Again:— 
"  InHatus  opinioue  sui  senex  ille  a  scopo  veritatis  excidit."  (Ibiclem,  §?  3 — 1,  p.  206 — 210.)  The 
ancient  writers  speak  of  the  great  dialectical  skill  of  Arius,  e.g.,  Socrates — Hist.  Eccles.,  Lib.  I., 
Ca2>.  v.,  p.  42.  "Erat  porro  dialecticaj  artis  aliarumque  disciplinarura  scientisaimus;  et  qujB 
opportuuior  ad  existimatiouem  via,  prteferebat  pietatis  religiouisque  studium  singulare." 
(Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  p.  60;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXV.) 
Natalis  Alexander  says: — "  Dialecticarum  argutiarum  erat  peritissimus."  (Vid.  Hist,  ilccks,, 
Tom.  VII.,  Saic.  IV..  Art.  III.,  i  1,  p.  48.) 
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of  voices.  The  cooing  of  this  half  dove,  half  tiger,  drew 
women  by  hundreds  under  his  despotic  sway,  and,  attaching 
themselves  to  him,  they  abandoned  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the 
Church.*  Like  Ajpollinaris,  he  set  his  doctrine  to  the  music  of 
obscene  songs,  to  render  it  popular  amongst  the  people,  and  left 
no  s^one  of  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  and  lying  unturned,  to  forward 
the  evil  cause  he  had  espoused.f  His  death,  which  is  described 
by  S.  Athanasius,  is  a  worthy  conclusion  to  his  life  ;  and  he 
represents  the  most  revolting  spectacle  of  unscrupulous  self- 
suflBlciency  and  of  turbulent  ambition  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

S.  Athanasius  not  only  dedicated  his  tongue,  and  his  unap- 
proachable knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  to 
the  support  of  Christ's  divinity,  but  he  also  vigorously  wielded 
his  pen.  There  is  a  freshness  and  vivacity  in  his  writings, 
which,  after  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  make  them  read  as  if 
his  soul  was  still  heated  with  emotion,  and  as  if  the  ink  in  his 
pen  had  not  had  time  to  dry.J 

In  his  "  Oratio  Contra  Qentes^''  which  he  wrote  before  he 
entered  the  Arian  battle,  he  points  out,  with  great  precision  and 
force,  the  position  of  the  Word  in  the  economy  of  the  world. 
He  speaks  of  the  original  uprightness  of  man  ;  he  treats  of  the 
various  gradations  by  which,  at  length,  he  arrives  at  the  lowest 
and  most  degrading  form  of  Egyptian  idolatry  ;  he  shows  how 
the  mind,  by  degrees,  abandoning  the  contemplation  of  the 
"Word,  is  drawn  to  self,  and  in  the  darkness  of  nature  loses  its 
only  good  ;  he  speaks  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  of  its  immor- 
tality, and  indicates  how  the  thought  of  eternity  strengthens 
man  in  heroic  love,  and  enables  him  to  live  a  virtuous  life,  and 
to  face  death  bravely.^  And  if  the  soul  is  spiritual,  must  not 
its  author  be  spiritual  too  ? 

*  For  a  description  of  him,  see  Opv.  S.  Epiphanii,  Adversus  Hcereses,  Tom.  II.,  Hceres.  LXIX., 
§  3,  p.  206.  Or  see  his  picture  in  0pp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Vita  S.  Athanasii,  p.  60; 
Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXV.  A  modern  slcetch  of  his  appearance  can  be  seen  in  Stanley's 
Eastern  Church,  Lect.  III.,  p.  100.     Second  Edition. 

t  He  used  to  sing  these  airs  himself,  and  plunge  and  dance  in  wild  violent  excitement,  as  if 
possessed  by  the  fiend,  during  his  performance.  S.  Ephrem,  on  the  other  hand,  fitted  holy 
doctrine  to  popular  songs,  and  thus  made  truth  enter  the  minds  of  men  in  the  amusements 
of  daily  life. 

i  Erasmus,  who  was  an  expert  with  regard  to  style,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
S.  Athauasius's  compositions: — "' Erat  vir  ille  saeculo  tranquillissimo  dignus,  dedisset  nobis 
egregios  ingenii  facnndiseque  suss  fructus.  Habebat  enim  vere  dotem  illam,  quara  Paulus  in 
episcopo  putat  esse  prseci  Puam,  to  SidaKTlKOV,  adeo  dilucidus  est,  acutus,  sohrius,  atteutus, 
breviter  omnibus  modis  ad  docendum  appositus.  Nihil  habet  durum,  quod  oflendit  in  Ter- 
tuUiano:  nihi  enideiKTl.KOV  quod  Tidimus  in  Hieronymo:  nihil  operosum,  quod  in  Hilario : 
nihil  laciniosum,  quod  est  in  Augustino,  atque  etiam  Chrysostomo:  nihil  Isocraticos  numeros, 
aut  Lysiae  compositionem  redolens  quod  est  in  Gregorio  Nazianzeno,  sed  totus  est  in  expli- 
canda  re."     (Opp.  S.  Athanasii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena,  Prcefatio  Editionis  Benedictince,  §  2,  n.  2,  p.  23.) 

?  The  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  is  very  evident  in  all  the  writings  of  S.  Atlia- 
nasius,  especially  in  his  Contra  Gentes,  and  his  De  Incarnatione : — "Die  der  Mahnrede  des 
Clemens  Alexaudrinus  zu  Grunde  liegende  Idee  des  Logos  ist  in  zwei  apologetischen  Jugend- 
schriften  des  heiligen  Atliainasius  (a.  319) :  Oratio  Contra.  Gentes — De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  umstand- 
licher  ausgefilhrt  iind  niiher  entwickelt."  (See  Oeschichte  der  apologetischen  und  polemischen 
lAteratur  der  Christlichen  Theologie,  von  Dr.  Karl  Weruer,  Ersicr  Band,  ?§  47 — 48,  p.  16G — 171.) 
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He  seems  deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the 
Sun  of  the  world  :  that  He,  and  He  alone,  could  melt  men's 
hearts,  and  draw  them  off  the  horrors  of  idolatry  and  the 
follies  of  Greek  mythology.  His  "  Oratio  de  Incarnatioiie 
VerhV  is  the  natural  sequel  to  the  former  discourse.  His 
polemics  against  the  Arians,  his  apologies,  his  letters,  and  the 
history  of  the  Arian  question  which  he  sent  to  the  monks, — all 
his  main  writings  on  theology,  breathe  one  spirit,  speak  of  one 
object,  pursue  one  end,  maintain  one  cause,  and  that  is,  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  this  his  life's  energies  were 
absorbed,  for  this  he  wrote,  fought,  suffered,  and  died.* 

And  thus  was  one  splendid  career  dedicated  to  carrying  out 
one  aim.  Just  as  the  Angelical,  in  his  place,  spends  his  life  in 
preparing  for,  and  realizing,  a  scheme  of  Christian  theology,  so 
8.  Athanasius  spent  his  in  displaying,  by  his  writings  and  his 
ceaseless  battlings,  the  one  dogma  of  the  Consubstantiality  of 
the  Son<  of  God.  He  fixed  that  truth  for  ever  ;  there  could  be 
no  mistake  after  NicsBa,  and  the  struggles  which  followed  it. 
He  brought  out  the  Lord  vividly  before  the  consciousness  of 
Christendom  :  he  caused  men  to  think  of  Him,  to  write  of  Him, 
to  defend  Him,  to  elicit  the  Church's  mind  concerning  Him — in 
one  word,  to  prepare  materials  for  a  work  which  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  himself,  that  is,  for  a  scientific  exposition — 
fitting  in  with  the  organism  of  the  entire  revelation — of  the 
claims  of  our  Lord's  divinity  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  world.f 

Now  what  is  there  in  common  between  S.  Anthony,  and  S. 
Athanasius,  and  the  Angelical,  and  what  is  the  difference 
between  them  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Prince  of  Theologians, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  owes  anything  to,  or  is  connected  in 
any  way  with,  a  Solitary  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  or  with  the 
hero  of  a  battle  which  was  waged  so  many  hundreds  of  years 
before  his  time  .?J 


*  Werner  says  of  the  De  Incarnatione :  "  Eine  zusammenliangende  Entwickelung  der 
cliristliclien  Leh'ie  von  der  Mensob-werduug  Gottes  nud  von  der  Erlosuug  durch  Cliristus 
llndet  sich  in  der  .  .  .  Schrift  des  lieiligen  Atliauasius,  De  Incarnatione  VerJn,  eiueiu 
der  sclionsteii  und  ansprecheudsten  Scliriltdeukmale  welclie  das  cliristliche  Altertlium  uuB 
iiberliefert  liat.  Atlianaslus  setzt  sicli  in  dieser  Sclirift  zum  Zwecke,  zu  beweisen,  dass  die 
Fleischwerdung  des  Wortes  Gottes  nothweiidig,  moglicb  und  Gottes  wiirdig  geweseii." 
(Ibidem,  ?  90,  i).  390 ;  Cf.  Alzog,  Patrologie,  i  45,  p.  227—240;  also  Andi-es,  DelV  Origine,  de'Progressi 
e  dello  Stato  Attuale  d'ogni  Letteratura,  Tom.  VI.,  p.  69 — 72.) 

t  His  principal  works  are  Tom.  I.,  Patrolog.  Ch-iec,  Vol.  XXV.;  his  Oratio  Contra  Genies,  p. 
5_9e;  Oratio  De  Incarnatione  Verbi,  p.  96—198;  Apologia  Contra  Arianos,  p.  248 — 410;  De  Decreiis 
NiaencE  Synodi,  p.  415 — 476.  Then,  Tom.  II.  .-—Quatator  Orationes  Contra  Arianos,  p.  13—526;  De 
Synodis,  p.  682—794;  Vita  S.  Antonii,  p.  837—975;  De  Incarnatione  et  Contra  Arianos,  p.  985—1027; 
Contra  ApoUinarium,  Lib.  II.,  p.  1094—1166;  De  Trinitate  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  p.  1191—1218.  His 
uumerovis  apologies,  and  letters,  and  instructions  to  monks  and  others,  are  all  filled  with  the 
same  bnrulng  spirit  of  championship  of  Christianity,  showing  the  inner  spirit  of  the  man,  and 
telling  us  at  this  day  what  a  consuming  fire  of  love  had  been  lit  up  in  that  great  heart  of  his. 
He  v.'ho  would  learn' that  theology  is  no  mere  abstraction,  and  that  God's  honour  is  not  a  mere 
scholastic  subtlety,  might  read  with  profit  the  works  of  Athanasius. 

i  The  influence  of  man  upon  man  is  simply  the  power  of  principle  which  acts,  as  lightning 
flashes  from  one  cloud  to  another,  through  its  own  inherent  power.  Men  are  not  separated  so 
much  by  years,  occupations,  or  circiunstances,  as  by  motive-principles  of  action.    A  mau  wltfl 
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As  one  golden  cord  can  run  through  beads  of  silver,  pearl, 
and  lapis-lazuli,  each  keeping  its  own  shape  and  colour,  each 
different  from  each,  and  yet  all  dependent  on  and  held  together 
by  the  single  thread — so  with  the  master-heroes  of  Christianity. 
Anthony,  in  the  midst  of  the  swarming  devils  of  the  East, 
scared  by  terrific  visions  and  scourged  by  the  ministers  of  hell, 
ever  in  agony  with  the  fiend,  ever  baxtling  with  his  flesh,  is 
essentially  the  great  wrestler  of  Christianity.  With  him,  it 
was  "  violence"  which  bore  away  the  prize.  His  mighty  work 
for  humanity  was  to  combat  and  to  die,  and  then  to  be  the  pat- 
tern man  of  Christian  heroism,  and  to  read  to  a  future  world 
the  lesson  of  a  life.  Though  no  one,  save  perhaps  Elias,  ever 
exerted  so  great  a  sway,  still,  it  was  not  by  learning — of  which 
he  knew  but  the  name,  nor  by  science — of  which  he  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant,  that  he  was  to  impress  the  consciences  of  men  ; 
but  it  was  by  the  great  example  of  his  unwearied  and  entire 
abandonment  of  himself  to  Christ.*  Blot  out  S.  Anthony's  life, 
and  his  whole  influence  has  gone.  His  "  Life"  is  his  "  Suimna 
Theological  His  course  is  marked  at  every  turn  by  the  dog- 
matic principle  ;  and  the  wealth  of  moral  and  positive  teaching 
enshrined  in  his  career,  energizing  in  it  and  practically  realized 
by  it,  was  afterwards  cast  into  system  by  the  theologian.  What 
is  the  "  Summa  Theological''  after  all,  but  the  grand  principles 
of  Anthony's  life,  seized,  expanded,  arranged,  and  thrown  into 
the  symmetry  of  scientific  order  ?  Is  there  not  a  striking 
relation  between  the  two  ? — are  they  not  as  nearly  connected 
as  practice  is  allied  to  theory  .?*  And  if  they  be  so  intimately 
bound  up,  are  they  not  strung  together  upon  one  simple  thread 
or  principle  .''  That  which  gives  unity  to  the  manifold  splen- 
dour of  the  lives  of  the  great  Church  heroes,  is  this  abiding 
fact — that  they  abandoned  their  entire  being  to  an  intense  per- 
sonal love  of  Christ.f     They  may  be  moulded  and  changed,  and 


really  loves  Christ  is  in  far  more  intimate  union  with  S.  Anthony,  S.  Athauasius,  and  S.  Thomas, 
than  he  is  with  his  next-door  neighhour,  nay,  even  with  his  own  brother  or  his  child,  if  that 
brother  or  child  has  abandoned  the  principle  upon  which  Christian  love  is  founded,  as  it  is  the 
only  bond  which  can  bind  men  in  harmony  together  for  any  length  of  time. 

*  It  was  the  "  follow  me  "  of  Christ  that  acted  with  such  magic  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies of  the  Church.  In  fact  a  few  simple  words  heard  sometimes  by  accident  in  the  "  Gospel '" 
have  done  more  for  the  world  than  all  the  scientific  pedantry  of  pretentious  learning  has  been 
able  to  effect  with  years  of  toil.  S.  John  Chrysostoni  calls  the  abandonment  of  all  things  to 
possess  Christ  fully— "p^tiZosopTiia  a  Christo  introducta" — "  the  philosophy  introduced  by  Christ." 
In  fact,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Bernard,  Cassiau,  and  others,  insist  that  our  Lord  Himself,  and  then  the 
Apostles,  by  their  example,  introduced  the  action  of  monastic  heroism  iuto  Christian  society. 
(See,  besides,  Mark,  X.,  21,  29,  30;  Matih.  XIX.,  21,  XVIII.,  22:  Acts,  IL,  44,  45,  IV.,  32,  34,  35,  37.) 

t  Thus  we  iind  that  the  nearer  men  lived  to  primitive  times,  the  more  they  approached  in 
their  lives  to  the  practices  of  monastic  life : — "  On  pourrait  meme  afHimer,"  says  Moutalerabert, 
"  que  pendant  les  trois  premiers  sifecles  tons  les  Chretiens  garderent  un  certain  caractere 
monastique.  lis  6taieut  austferes  et  rigides  jusqne  dans  la  sei-^uitfe  de  leur  foi  et  la  jeane  ardeur 
de  leur  euthousiasme.  lis  restaient  purs  au  fond  de  la  corruption  tmiverselle.  Leur  vie  etait 
plus  ou  moins  cache  au  sein  de  la  society  paienne.  lis  etaient  de  ce  vieux  monde  comme  n'en 
etaut  pas.  .  .  .  Et  parnii  eux,  d'ailleurs,  il  s'en  est  toujours  trouv6  un  grand  nombre  que  le 
goftt  de  la  perfection  ramenait  S,  Tabuegation  des  premiers  jours."  (Les  Moines  d' Occident,  Tome 
Premier,  Li  v.  II.,  p.  48.) 
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formed  ijjtito  different  shapes,  yet  one  thing  is  ever  the  same  in 
all — the  risking  of  this  life,  and  all  it  offers,  that  they  may  lay 
hold  on  Jesus  crucified.  This  was  the  grand  work  performed 
for  the  world  by  Anthony — he  burnt  into  men's  minds,  for  all 
time  to  come,  by  the  splendours  of  his  majestic  solitary  life,  a 
living  picture  of  passionate  devotedness  towards  the  Incarnate 
Word.  It  is  comparatively  an  easy  thing  to  write  upon,  and 
expound  in  theory,  the  high  principles  of  heroic  sacrifice  ;  but 
to  put  them  into  practice  is  a  far  more  difficult  task.*  A  high 
courage,  a  divine  self-forgetfulness,  a  giant  energy  of  purpose, 
a  heart  throbbing  with  love  and  chivalry,  a  heroism  beyond  all 
words, — this  all  men  must  feel — must  have  animated,  during 
ninety  years,  the  entire  moral  and  intellectual  system  of  the 
great  Solitary  of  the  Eastern  desert. 

It  was  this  principle  which  the  Angelical  had  in  common  with 
S.  Anthony — a  supreme  and  personal  intimacy  with  Jesus 
Christ.  True,  all  holy  men  love  our  Lord,  He  is  their  King 
and  Master  ;  yet  still  the  intense  heart-attachment  to  Him,  as 
to  a  living,  breathing  friend,  a  real  possessor  of  the  heart  which 
beats  and  of  the  brain  which  energizes — so  personal,  so 
intimate,  that  He  can  be  almost  seen  with  the  eyes,  and  almost 
spoken  to  with  the  tongue  ;  so  real,  that  His  presence  satisfies 
all  the  longings  of  the  restless  human  spirit — such  a  Love  as 
this,  so  marked  and  so  intense,  absorbing  into  itself  all  other 
interests,  seems  to  be  special  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  whose 
course  has  run  in  the  direction  of  monastic  life.f 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  already  upon  this  marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  Benedictine  Rule.  No  love,  except  a  personal 
love  of  Christ  hanging  in  all  His  beauty  on  the  Cross,  is  strong 
enough  to  attract  men  into  the  wilderness,  or  to  urge  them  to 
throw  up  all  that  nature  prizes  most,  to  gain  that  love  without 
impediment.  To  worship  Christ,  to  make  Him  first  and  last  in 
all  things,  to  realize  Him  and  see  Him  in  all  men — such  is  the 

"  Frlgerio  sho-ws  very  powerfully  how  the  Angelical,  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  finder- 
stood  the  principles  in  question  : — "  Lasciossi  consumar  come  holocansto  dal  I'uoco  del  diviuo 
aniore  secondo  la  seutenza  di  lui  uiedesimo  da  esse  nou  men  iiraticata,  che  giudicata  espressiva 
del  pert'etto  Religioso :  (!um  omne  quod  habet,  omne  quod  vivit,  omne  quod  sapit,  Deo  voverit.  liolo- 
caustuin  est ;  poiche  a  simiglianza  dell'holocausto,  che  tiitto  ardeva  e  riducevasi  al  uiente  in 
honor  di  Dio,  cosi  egli  talnieute  s'accese  del  diviuo  amore,  che,  per  usar  le  sue  parole,  amans 
non  sui  ipsius  remanserit,  sed  amati,  a  guisa  dell' Apostolo,  che  francamente  dicea :  Vivo  io  nou  piii 
io,  ma  in  me  stesso  vive  Christo;  poteudo  egli  che  cosi  altameute  parlava  col  medesimo  Apos- 
tolo gloriarsi  e  dire  :  Non  enim  audeo  aliquid  loqui-eorum,  quceper  me  non  efficlt  Chrislus."  (Lib.  II., 
Cap.  I.,  n.  10,  p.  70.) 

t  See  how,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  place,  in  early  years  the  Angelical  abandoned  his 
entire  intelligence  to  Christ: — "Per  la  qual  cosa  vestito  che  fu  del  sacro  habito,  uou  volea 
pensare,  ne  parlar  d'altro  che  del  siio  amato  Signore ;  e  se  accadeva,  che  nelle  coniiini  cou- 
versatioui  s'iutroducesse  qualche  ragionamento,  die  non  fosse  di  Dio,  egli  immediatauiente  si 
partiva,  in  tal  mauiera,  mostrando,  che  siniiglianti  discorsi  ad  esso  non  appartenevano,  ne 
aggradivano:  anzi  era  suo  detto  familiare,  che  non  sapea  capire,  come  un  Religioso  pensaro  e 
discnrver  potesse,  rlie  del  sno  Signore."  (Frigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  I.,  p.  67.)  See  also  the  lines 
written  by  the  Angelical,  begiuuiug  thus: — 

' '  Te  mea  Cliriste  Jesu  videat  mens,  spesqv£  requwat ; 
Diligat  affectus,  os  laudet,  vita  sequatur."    etc. 
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teaching  of  the  great  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  It  is  the 
spark  of  living  fire  in  his  Rule,  and  lends  to  it  its  special 
character,  and  forms  the  explanation  ,  of  its  wide-spread 
success.* 

Here,  then,  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Thomas  met,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  of  Christ ;  here  their  souls  seem  to  mingle,  and  are  lost ; 
here  is  the  secret  of  their  heroism  and  the  key  to  all  their 
influence. 

And  there  is  a  more  intimate  relationship  of  master  and 
disciple  between  the  two  than  at  first  sight  may  be  supposed. 
In  proportion  as  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  S.  Benedict, 
in  that  same  proportion  8.  Antho^iy  was  his  master.  The 
energy  of  Eastern  monasticism  sprung  from  S.  Anthony ; 
Athanasius  was  his  disciple,  especially  in  his  chivalrous  per- 
sonal love  of  Jesus  ;  S.  Athanasius  introduced  the  principles 
of  S.  Anthony  into  Rome  ;  the  family  of  S.  Benedict  was 
impressed  by  the  splendid  heroism  which  surrounds  a  life  of 
abandonment  to  Christ,t  and  it  was  simply  the  traditions  of 
Athanasius  which  induced  the  boy  Benedict  to  fly  away  from 
the  world,  and  bury  himself  in  solitude,  to  live  to  God  alone. 
The  spirit  of  S.  Benedict  is  identical,  in  its  main  features,  with 
the  spirit  of  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasius  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Angelical,  if  it  was  Benedictine  in  anything,  showed 
itself  above  all  else  in  his  sensitive  love  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
of  Grod.  He,  indeed,  seems  to  have  possessed  that  love  in  its 
fullest  intensity.  So  much,  indeed,  did  he  realize  our  Lord's 
presence,  that  Christ  absolutely  spoke  to  him  from  the  Cross, 
and  conversed  with  him  as  a  friend  converses  with  his  friend.J 

Thus  the  man  of  heroic  pattern,  S.  Anthony,  manifests  the 
power  of  Christ  in  his  marvellous  life  ;  S.  Athanasius  shows 
him  forth  by  his  chivalrous  battling  in  His  cause  and  for  His 
honour  in  the  concrete  world  amongst  the  din  and  noise  of  men  ; 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XL,  p.  —  ;  also  the  note,  p.  .  The  priuciples  drawn 
out  iu  those  pages,  and  so  much  insisted  on  as  being  creative  in  respect  of  the  Angelical,  were 
not  of  Western  invention.  They  came  from  the  East.  S.  Benedict  had  been  under  the 
influence  of  Athanasius  and  of  Anthony.  He  does  not  consider  his  Rule  to  be  more  than  an 
introduction  to  their  teaching:  though  he  certainly  seized  the  master-principle  and  made  it 
his  own,  and  expounded  it  with  power. 

t  '-Parmi  les  grandes  maisons  qui  donnaient  I'exemple  de  cette  transformation  chretienne 
du  patriciat  romain  il  faut  surtout  signaler  la  gens  Anicia,  qui  .  .  .  semble  avoir  etii 
la  plus  riche  et  la  plus  puissante  de  Rome  ii  la  fin  du  IVe.  siecle.  Elle  comptait  alors  parnii  sea 
membres  le  fameus  Anicins  Petronius  Probus  .  .  .  Petronius,  fut,  selon  quelques- 
uns,  moine  avant  d'etre  (5v6que  de  Bologne.  Elle  devait  produiie  plus  tard  les  deux  plus 
grands  personnages  de  I'histoire  monastique,  saint  Benoit  et  saint  Gregoire  le  Grand.:  et  dfes 
lors  les  deux  plus  illustres  docteurs  de  I'Occideut,  saint  Jer6me  et  saint  Augustin,  cel^braient  % 
I'envi  lagloire  d'uue  race  oti  tout  le  moude  semblait  naitre  consul,  mais  qui  avait  donn6 
encore  plus  de  vierges  au  Christ  que  de  consuls  a,  la  republique."  (Les  Moines  W  Occident,  Tome 
Premier,  Liv.  IU.,  p.  148.) 

t  Doubtless  the  experience  of  the  Angelical,  In  his  relation  with  the  sacred  humanity  of  our 
Lord,  urged  him  to  write  as  he  did  regarding  it.  Frigerio  says :— "  Lasci6  scritto,  che  la  sacra- 
tissima  humanitil  di  Christo  serve  a  noi  di  guida  per  condurne  e  soUevarne  alia  consideratione 
della  Divinitiv  in  cui  priucipalmente  la  divotione  cousiste ;  e  che  questa  virtii  porta  aH'auima 
spiritualr  allegrczza,  tuttoi-lio  per  accidente  la  nicstitia,  iu  ricordarsi  delle  propre  colpe,  che 
percio  ne  rimaii  compunta  e  contrita."     (Lib.  IL,  Cap.  IL,  n.  12,  p.  78.) 
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whilst  the  Angelical,  possessed  of  the  very  same  spirit,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  source,  manifests  the  power  of  his  Master  in 
the  order  of  abstraction,  conceiving,  through  His  assistance,  the 
splendid  scheme  of  Salvation  ;  drawing  principles  and  tradi- 
tions from  the  life  of  Anthony,  and  the  writings  of  Athanasius, 
and  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  most  perfectly  organized  system 
of  religion  which  has  ever  been  presented  before  the  mind 
of  men. 

Three  saints  as  different  in  their  natural  characters  and  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  as  can  be  well  conceived, 
namely  :  the  Solitary  of  the  wilderness,  the  ecclesiastical 
Politician  of  the  city,  and  the  Student  of  the  schools — Example, 
Practice,  and  Theory — all  harmonize  with  exquisite  perfection, 
through  the  overpowering  mastery  of  one  simple  principle, 
which  taught  them  to  abandon  all  things,  that  they  might  grasp 
and  possess  one  only  treasure — the  personal  love  of  Christ  the 
Incarnate  Word.* 

*  These  most  important  words  of  S.  Benedict  show,  with  luminous  evidence,  how  intimately 
his  spirit  was  bound  up  with  the  monasticism  of  the  East.  If  his  master-principle  of  life  had 
not  heen  the  personal  love  of  Christ  he  could  not  have  written  thus :  after  speaking  of  the 
scope  of  his  Rule,  he  says  : — "  CEnterum  ad  perfectiouem  couversationis  qui  festinant,  sunt  doc- 
trinse  sanctorum  Patrum,  quarum  ohservatio  perducit  hominem  ad  celsitudiiiem  perfectionls. 
...  Quis  liber  Sanctorum  Catholicorum  Patrum  hoc  nou  resonat  ut  recto  cursu  perveuiamus 
ad  Creatorem  nostrum.  Nee  nonet  Collationes  Patrum,  et  instituta,  et  vita  eorum  .  .  ." 
Then,  as  if  his  spirit  was  meaut  to  lead  to  theirs,  he  says: — "  Quisquis  ergo  ad  patriam  cceles- 
tem  festinas,  hauc  minimam  inchoationia  Regulam  descriptam,adjuvante  Christo,  perfice,  etc." 
(S.  Benedicti,  in  Beg.,  Cap.  LXXIII.) 


CHAPTER,    IV. 

S.    THOMAS   AND   S.  BASIL. 


PART    II. 

The  high  principles  of  Christianity  which  manifested  them- 
selves to  mankind  in  the  desert-saint,  Anthony,  and  the  world- 
saint,  Athanasius,  were  too  noble  and  too  full  of  divine  lire  not 
to  work  their  way  into  many  earnest  hearts.  The  desires  of 
the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  the  spirit,  when  once  these  principles 
possess  a  man,  are,  like  dross,  gradually  burnt  out,  and  in  their 
place  the  power  of  sacrifice  and  the  vigour  of  devotedness  take 
hold  of,  and  transform  miserable  clay  into  something  like  a 
resemblance  to  the  image  of  Christ  crucified.* 

Though  we  must  now  quit  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  we  cannot 
leave  those  principles  of  Christianity  which  displayed  them- 
selves there  so  masterfully.  For  they  were  in  fact  the  lever- 
powers  of  the  earth.  They  seem,  looking  on  the  most 
distinguished  exponents  of  them,  to  have  travelled  steadily 
westward.  The  great  strategic  centre-cities  of  Christian 
illumination,  as  the  faith  spreads  through  the  darkness  of  pagan 
night,  throw  out  their  bright  comfortable  rays  across  a  world 
black  with  immoralities  and  wearied  by  the  contentions  of 
Christian  Churches.f     Antioch,  CsBsarea,  Neocaesarea,  Constan- 

*  S.  Gregory  expresses  this  devotedness  ia  the  following  lines: — 

"  Gradior,  nou  sine  prsemii  spe,  inter  curreudum  membra  protendens, 
Christum  habens  pro  afflatu,  Christum  pro  robore  pro  opibus  amplissimis : 
Qui  mihi  et  perspicaces  ooulos  et  prosperos  cursus  priBstat. 
Sine  ipso  omnes  vana  ludibria  sunt  mortales, 
Et  mortui  viventes,  foetidi  peccatis. 
Neque  enim  sine  aere  vidisti  volantem  avem ; 
Neque  sine  aqua  maris  cursor  uatavil  delphiuus. 
Sic  nee  sine  Ohristo  mortalis  pedem  attollit." 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  Prmf.  Oeneral.,  p.  130; 
Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXXV.) 
t  "The  disorders  of  Christendom,  and  especially  of  the  East,  and  still  more  of  Asia  Minor, 
■were  so  great  in  Basil's  day,  that  a  heathen  spectator  might  have  foretold  the  total  overthrow 
of  the  Church.  So  violent  a  convulsion  never  has  been  experienced  in  Christendom  since,  not 
even  in  the  times  of  S.  Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  S.  Pius  the  Fifth;  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  powers  of  evil,  foreseeing  what  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  would  be,  when  once  heathen 
persecution  ceased,  were  making  a  final  effort  to  destroy  it.  In  Asia  Minor  the  Church  was 
almost  without  form,  aud  '  void  3-nd  empty ; '  religious  interests  were  reduced,  as  it  were,  to  a 
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tinople,  Athens — all  these  great  foci  of  wickedness,  of  commerce, 
and  of  letters,  were  in  turn  blessed  with  the  presence  of  men 
filled  with  the  inebriating  love  of  Christ,  and  bearing  in  their 
hearts  yearnings  and  aspirations  which  so  far  transcended  the 
dreams  of  the  noblest  of  pagans,  as  the  glory  of  heaven  surpasses 
the  shadow  of  the  earth. 

At  present  we  are  to  consider  the  two  Roman  provinces  of 
Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  To  the  North-East,  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  lies  Pontus,  stretching  down  to  Colchis  and 
Greater  Armenia.  Its  inhabitans  are  formed  of  many  different 
tribes,  speaking  many  different  tongues,  Greek  cities,  busy 
marts  of  commerce,  are  dotted  all  along  the  coast.  Neocaesarea, 
a  large  and  beautiful  city,  is  its  capital.*  To  the  South  of 
Pontus  is  Cappadocia,  an  extensive  province,  but  for  the  most 
part  rough,  wild,  and  sterile.  Here  the  Romans  came  and 
settled,  and  eventually  established  great  military  towns  ; 
CsBsarea  soon  vied  with  Tyana  and  Comana. 

In  these  two  divisions  the  population  was  made  up  of  a 
fusion  of  the  Syrian  and  Armenian  rates.  The  country  was 
steeped  in  the  most  brutalized  idolatry.  "  Ma  "  was  the  ruling 
goddess.  Her  temple  was  at  Comana,  on  the  Iris.  It  is 
sufficient  to  hint  that  Strabo  calls  this  town  a  small  Corinth,  on 
account  of  the  thousands  of  infamous  women  who  carried  on 
the  "  sacred  rites."  As  may  be  imagined,  the  men  dwindled 
into  efi"eminacy ;  and  mental  hallucination,  fanaticism,  and 
madness  were  the  natural  issue  of  immorality  of  life.f  Sensual 
debauchery,  slashing  the  body  with  knives,  spilling  human 
blood,  and  the  worship  of  fire,  were  amongst  the  religious 
practices  of  the  people. 

Into  the  midst  of  all  this  crime  and  prostitution,  the  steady 
light  of  the  New  Covenant  shone  with  its  spotless  splendour 
Cappadocia  and  Pontus  will  ever  be  memorable,  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  as  the  birthplaces  respectively  of  S.  Emmelia  and 


state  of  cliaos.  and  Basil  seems  to  have  been  the  principle  of  truth  and  order,  divinely  formed, 
divinely  raised  up,  for  harmonizing  the  discordant  elements,  and  bringing  them  to  the  unity 
of  faith  and  love."     (Newman's  Church  of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  III.,  p.  52.) 

*  "  Asia  Anterior  remained  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  Roman  territorial  crOTN-n, 
being  blessed  above  other  lands  with  natural  beauty,  inexhaustible  resources,  and  abundance 
of  population,  and  was,  moreover,  the  great  industrial  workshop  of  the  empire.  Here,  in  the 
countries  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  which  together  with  a  part  of  Plirygia  formed  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia,  five  hundred  cities  arose,  all  richly  endowed  with  works  of  art, 
public  buildings,  and  monuments  of  various  kinds.  Later  on,  there  were  reckoned  to  be  at 
feast  one  thousand  cities,  if  tlie  smaller  towns  were  thrown  into  the  computation."  (Tlie 
Gentile  and  the  Jew,  by  Dr.  Diilliuger,  Vol.  I.,  Book  L,  p.  12—13.    Darnell's  translation.) 

t  There  were  several  other  important  temples  besides  the  one  at  Comana.  There  was  one 
dedicated  to  Zeus  at  Venasa,  with  its  three  thousand  hievodouli;  another  at  Cabira,  dedicated 
to  a  moon-god  called  Men-Pharnac.  It  was  in  his  name  that  the  sovereigns  of  Pontus  swore 
their  most  important  oaths.  The  god  Junus  was  worshipped  ver.y  extensively  in  Asia  Anterior, 
as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Albania.  The  city  of  Zela,  in  Pontus,  was  a  stronghold  of  Persiau 
worship.  Here  was  to  be  found  the  famous  temple  of  Anaitis  and  other  Persian  gods,  with 
their  .attendant  priests  and  temple-servants.  (Cf.  Bollinger's  Oentile  and  Jew,  Vol.  I.,  Book  VI., 
p.  377—378.) 
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her  gifted  husband, — the  parents  of  S.  Basil  the  Great.  This 
cohimnal  Father  sprang  from  a  race  of  Christian  athletes,  who 
had  known  how  to  brave  hunger,  cold,  and  exile  out  of  love  of 
the  Crucified,  and  who,  in  reward  of  their  high  courage,  had 
received  miraculous  protection  from  the  hand  of  God.*  Basil's 
father  was  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  learning ;  his 
mother  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  and  both 
mother  and  father  loved  God  with  all  that  force  and  tenderness 
of  heart  which  throw  a  glow  of  heroism  over  the  whole  character 
of  men's  lives.f 

The  influence  of  such  parents  was  not  without  its  effect. 
They  had  ten  children  ;  three  were  made  bishops  ;  four  of  them 
for  certain,  and  most  probably  all  of  them,  were  saints  ;  one 
died  in  infancy  ;  Basil  became  Doctor  of  the  universal  Church  ; 
Macrina  was  a  saint,  possessing  all  her  brother's  energy  of 
character,  combined  with  a  woman's  gentleness  of  heart ; 
Naucratius,  abandoning  all  things,  buried  himself  in  a  thick 
wood  on  the  banks  of  the  Iris,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  act  of  charity  ;X  S.  Peter  became  a  monk,  and  then 
Abbot ;  and  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  eloquent  theologian,^  was 
famed  for  his  simple  love  of  God.  This  family,  living  in  the 
very  centre  of  Asiatic  corruption,  not  only  cast  a  pure  and 
strong  light  into  the  darkness  which  surrounded  it,  but,  even 
at  this  hour,  through  the  writings  of  some,  and  the  example  of 
others,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  over  the  minds  of  thinking 
men.  , 

S.  Basil  the  Great,  as  he  not  only  possesses  splendid  natural 
endowments,  but  also  the  commanding  and  rigid  self-control  of 
a  governing  mind,  naturally  forms  the  centre  of  this  glorious 
group  of  Christian  saints.  ||      He  may  not  be  gifted  with  the 

*  "  Receperunt  ae  in  quamdam  Ponticorum  montium  silvam,  paucis  adhibitls  fugae  con- 
sociis  et  victns  ministris.  In  hoc  exilio  septem  annos  et  aliquanto  amplhis  sub  dio  vjxerunt, 
pluvlis,  algoribus  et  frigoribus  expositi,  ab  omnibus  vitse  commodis,  ab  amiois  et  omni 
hominum  societate  remoti.  Sed  Christus  in  eoium  solatium  concessa  olim  Israelitis  miracula 
renovavit  ...  a  Deo  summa  illius  potentiae  flducia,  suaviorem  cibum  postulaiunt, 
vel  ex  avibus  in  acre  volitantibus,  vel  e  feiis,  quae  in  montibus  errabant.  Vix  locuti  erant, 
cum  eorum  pedibus  accidit  obsouium  sponte  oblatum,  cervi  mirse  magnitudinis  .  .  . 
Ex  his  Gregorii  Nazianzeui  verbis  perspicitur  non  unius  diei  cibum  hoc  miraculo  provisum  eis 
fuisse;  sed  ad  septem  exilii  annos  minus  commode  miraculum  extendit  Papebrochius."  (Vid. 
0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  i3,p.7;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  Marano  says  of  S.  Emmelia: — "  Hfec  libenter  matrimouio  virginitatem  prsstulisset.  Sed 
ut  vitaret  pericula  ob  suiumam  venustatem  immineutia  (plurimi  euim  illius  nuptias 
ambibant,  nonnuUi  etiam  raptum  raeditari  videbautur)  ad  matrimonii  portum  confugit."  (0pp. 
S.  Basilii,  Torn..!..  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  i  4,  p.  7;  Patrolog.  Ch-cec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  He  appears  to  have  been  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  family:—"  Is  post  Basilium  natu  maxi- 
mus,  mira  quadam  indole,  et  corporis  venustate  ao  vii-ibus  et  celeritate,  et  eximia  ad  omnia 
habilitate  casteris  prtestabat.  Sed  cum  annum  assecutus  esset  vicesimum  secundum,  ac  publloa 
eloqueutite  suae  specimiua  dedisset  .  .  .  subiit  ilium  divinse  gratias  dono  fastidium  mundi,  ac 
omnibus  rebus  suis  projectis  ...  ad  solitariam  ac  pauperem  vitam  magno  anirai  ardore 
acciirrit."  (Marano,  in  Vita  S.  Basilii,  0pp.  Tom.  1.,  Cap.  III.,  §3,  p.  14;  Patrolog.  GrcBC,  Vol. 
XXIX.) 

i  Socrates,  Bist.  Mccles.,  lAb.  IV.,  Chap.  XXVI.,  p.  535;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol  LXVIl.) 

II  His  character  comes  out  in  his  writings: — "Ipse  vero  sese  in  scriptis  ac  prsesertim  in 
epistolis  mirifice  depingit.  Illius  gravitas  et  constantia  nonnullis  fastus  et  superbia  esse  vide- 
batui',  sed  denionstrat  Gregorius  neminem  ab  hoc  vitio  magis  alicinnn  fiiissc,  quani  Basilium, 
qui  ue  leprosos  quidem  deosculari,  dediguebatur.     Erat  illius  severitas  summa  benignitate  tern- 
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versatility  and  political  finesse  of  Athanasius  ;  but  he  has  all 
that  iron  in  his  will  which  made  S.  Anthony  so  sublime  a  figure 
in  the  desert.  He  may  not  boast  S.  Anthony's  toughness  of 
constitution  ;  but  he  is  certainly  endowed  with  all  his  heroism 
of  soul.  Basil  had  not  only  to  contend  against  many  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  had  not  only  to  sufi"er  countless  disap- 
pointments, but  he  had  also  to  bear  up  against  the  pressure  of 
a  foe  more  enervating  and  more  wearing  than  most  antagonists 
— a  sickly  body,  worn  to  a  shadow  by  penance,  fever,  and  dis- 
ease.* A  man  of  robust  health  can  endure  a  vast  amount  of 
punishment ;  but  it  is  only  a  saint,  one  supported  on  Christ's 
Cross  itself,  who,  when  borne  down  by  a  flagging  body,  or 
oppressed  by  an  unhealthy  liver,  is  able  to  keej-)  an  even  coun- 
tenance, and  fight  on  without  shrinking  in  the  battle.  Basil's 
life  was  short,  but  full.  He  died  at  fifty  ;  he  was  not  made 
bishop  till  forty  ;  at  forty-six  he  had  lost  all  his  teeth  ;  at  forty- 
five  he  declared  himself  to  be  an  old  man.  Forty  years  of  pre- 
paration, ten  of  public  service,  death,  and  then  a  glorious  name 
throughout  the  Church,  as  a  firm  and  strong  column,  and  as  a 
steady  and  unswerving  light — such  was  the  career  of  the  great 
a  Basil. 

He  was  formed  into  the  mighty  saint  he  was,  principally  by 
two  powerful  influences.  S.  Anthony  and  S.  Athanasius  seem 
to  meet  in  him  and  blend.  True,  he  had  never  seen  Athanasius,t 
but  he  had  upon  him  the  influeijice  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
His  tender  soul  had  been  carefully  trained  by  his  sainted  grand- 
mother Macrina.  He  himself  declares  that  he  never  for  a 
moment  swerved  in  the  faith  which  he  had  received  from  her ; 
and  that  the  light  which  she  had  so  carefully  kindled  in  his 
youthful  mind,  served  him  as  a  sure  guide  through  all  the  fogs 

perata,  ita  ut  illius  vel  perteuuis  risus  laudatio  esset,  et  silentium  objurgatio.  Non  lepidus 
quidaiu  erat.  et  facetus  aut  circumforaneHs;  sed  fatetur  Gregorius  ueramem  in  coetibus  jucuu- 
dioieni  et  in  narraudo  festivioiem  extitisse;  nemiuem  in  jocaudo  argutiorem  et  in  objurgando 
leuiorem."  (Marano,  in  Vita,  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Gap'.  XL.,  §  2,  p.  i61 ;  Patrolog.  Grmc,  Vol. 
XXIX.) 

*  His  letters  show  how  acutely  he  suffered  all  his  life  long: — "Quo  in  statu  deprehendeiit 
nos  vir  probus  Isaaces,  ipse  tibi  melius  enarrabit,  licet  lingua  illius  par  non  sit.  ut  tragice  expo- 
nat  quae  majorem  in  modum  patiebar :  tanta  erat  morbi  maguitudo,  Sed  tamen  quid  verisimile 
sit,  quisquis  me  vel  paululum  novit,  perspicere  potest.  Nam,  si  dum  videbar  valere,  iis,  quorum 
desperatur  salus,  iutirmior  eram,  qualis  in  morbo  fuerim  cognoscere  licet.  Quanquam  oporte- 
bat  (da  enimveniam  febri  ineptieuti),  cum  mihi  morbus  secundum  naturam  esset,  in  liac  liabitus 
mutatioue  nunc  me  in  prfeclarissima  valetudine  constitui."  (Epist.  CXXXVI.  Eusebio  Episc. 
Samosat.  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IK.  Epist.  Clas.  II.,  p.  574;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXXII.  See  also 
Epist.  CXXXVIl.,  p.  578;  Epist.  C'XXXVIII.,  p.  578—582;  Epist.  OXL.,  p.  586—590;  Ejmt.  CXLL, 
690 — 591.)    In  fact  he  is  continually  speaking  of  his  weak  condition  of  health. 

t  See  how  S.  Gregory  speaks  of  him!  He  addresses  his  audience  at  the  end  of  his  magnifi- 
cent funeral  oration  on  S.  Basil,  and  says  : — "  Encomium  mecum  conflcite,  alius  aliam  q\iampiara 
illius  virtutem  exponentes,  et  conquirentes ;  qui  thronis  insidetis  legislatorem ;  qui  rempubll- 
cam  geritis,  civitatis  principem,  ac  velut  conditorem;  plebeii,  moderatorem;  litteraram  stu- 
diosi,  prseceptorem ;  virgines,  prouubum ;  conjugatas  pudicitiae  magistrum;  solitarii,  eura  qui 
vobis  penuas  addebat ;  coeuobiaci,  judicem;  simplices,  itineris  ducem :  speculationis  amantes, 
theologum ;  hilares  frenum;  calamitosi,  solatium;  senes,  baoulum;  juvenes,  pajdagogum; 
pauperes,  largitorem;  locupletes,  dispensatorem."  (In  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  Vid.  0pp.  S.  Gre- 
gorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oral.  XLIV.,  §  81,  p.  603;  Patrolog.  Cfrwc.  Vol.  XXXVT^)  As  the  above 
extract  shows  bow  he  resembled  iS.  Athauasius,  so  i  01  (p.  576),  of  the  same  oration  shows  how 
he  resembles  S.  Anthony. 
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and  mists  of  heresy  by  which  he  was  all  his  life  long  encom- 
passed. Where  was  Macrina  taught.  ?  Who  was  her  master  ? — 
It  was  the  great  wonder-worker  S.  Gregory,  who  had  studied 
under  Origen  for  five  years  at  Caesarea.* 

The  parents  of  this  Gregory  were  amongst  the  adorers  of  the 
impure  goddess,  "  Ma."  Whether  they  slashed  themselves  with 
knives,  or  partook  of  the  uncleanliness  of  their  fellow-pagans, 
history  does  not  tell.  They  died  when  the  child  was  young. 
He  was  gifted  with  a  quick,  logical  mind.  He  attended  the 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Athens,  Berytus,  and  CjBsarea.  He 
studied  Greek  letters  with  ardour.  But  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks  he  found  to  be  so  unreasonable,  and  its  teachings  so  full 
of  contradictions,  that,  after  casting  about  for  truth,  he  found 
it  at  last  in  the  Catholic  Church.  He  studied  law,  rhetoric,  and 
Latin,  and  proved  that  he  could  have  created  for  himself,  had 
he  desired  it,  a  brilliant  position  in  the  world.  Origen,  in  231, 
fled  away  from  Alexandria  to  escape  the  persecution,  and 
opened  a  school  at  Caesarea.f  Gregory  hung  charmed  upon  his 
lips,  till  the  tyranny  of  Maximian  broke  up  his  classes  and 
forced  him  to  fly  again.  Gregory  then  betook  himself  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  astonished  the  debauched  young  men  of  the 
period  by  his  spotlessness  of  Christian  life. J  Even  as  a  pagan, 
he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  committed  a  grievous  sin.  He 
was  built  by  God  upright ;  his  heart  was  by  nature  pure.^ 

Having  learnt  all  he  could  at  Alexandria,  and  having  sur- 
prised the  city  by  a  miracle,  he  returned  to  Caesarea  in  238,  and 
studied  for  two  more  years  under  the  Adamantine.  He  had 
received  by  this  time  a  good  eight  years'  course  of  education.! 

*  S.  Basil  appeals  to  liis  liaring  received  the  tnie  faith  from  Gregory  through  Macrina  as 
the  strongest  testiraouy  to  his  ortliodoxy.  Writing  to  the  Presbyters  of  Neocaesarea  he  saj's: — 
"  Nostrse  auteiu  fidei  qiife  possit  illustrior  esse  probatio,  qnam  quod  edncati  sunius  sub  avia 
beata  niuUere,  ex  vobis  orta  ?  Maorinam  dico  celeberrimam  iHam,  a  qua  edocti  suuius  beatis- 
simi  Gregorii  verba,  qupecumqiie  usijue  ad  ipsam  memoriEe  continuatioue  eonservata  cum  ipsa 
custodiebat,  turn  nos  adliuc  infantes  fingebat  et  informabat  pietatis  dogmatibus  .  .  .  Atque 
ad  banc  usque  horam,  gratias  illius,  qui  uos  vocavit  vocatioue  saucta  ad  sui  cognitioneni,  neo 
sermonem  ulluni  seimus  saupe  doctriuiE  iniraicum  in  corda  nostra  intrasse ;  nee  auimas  nostras 
infami  Arianorum  blasphemia  contaminatas  nnquam  fui&se."  (Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  Epist. 
CCIV.,  p.  754;   Patrolog.  Grcec,  Tom.  XXXII.) 

t  S.  Gregory  Thanmaturgus  is  said  to  liave  been  a  convert  of  Origen  about  a.d.  234.  He 
made  his  conversions  in  spite  of  the  Decian  persecution,  about  a.d.  250,  and  the  barbarian 
incursion,  a.d.  260.  He  sat  in  the  Council  of  Antioch  in  a.d.  265.  Some  say  he  lived  to  the 
year  270. 

^  "  Ejus  enim  vitae  puritatis  et  integritatis  laus  impurorum  probrum  ac  dedecus  erat.  Ut 
igitur  aiiquani  excusatiouem  iutemperantes  ac  libidiuosi  haberent,  si  ipsi  non  soli  tales  esse 
videntur :  insidias  comminiscuntur,  et  vafrum  quoddam  consilium  excogitant,  ut  aliquam  notam 
et  maculam  magui  illins  viri  vitre  inurerent."  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Episc.  Nysseni,  Tom.  III.  m 
Vita  S.  Gregorii  Thaumaturgi,  p.  903;  Patrolog.  Gra:c.,  Toin.  XLVI.J 

i  See  how  S.  Gregory  speaks  of  his  rare  abandonnieut  of  all  things  which  young  men 
generally  love:— "Sic  etiam  ille  a  primo  germine  floruit,  electione  vitiB  instituti  protinus 
perfectus  et  emiuentibus  frondibus  cousurgens  et  excrescens,"     (Loco  Citato,  p.  899.) 

II  His  enemies  sent  a  bad  woman  to  demand  payment  of  him  publicly,  so  that  it  might  be 
tliouglit  that  lie  had  been  iu  the  habit  of  sin.  Gregory  caused  money  to  be  given  her.  This 
was  the  result:— ■' Simul  enim  atque  mauu  pecuniam  accepit,  spiritu  infelici  atque  maligno 
correpta  freuiituque  immani  atque  ferali,  diverso  a  voce  humana  sono  ingemiscens,  collabitur 
pi-ona  in  medio  ecetu  .  .  .  cum  eapilhis  quern  siiis  mauibus  vellebat,  dilaceratus 
atque  disji-itiis  et  oeuli  iiiversi  es.seut.  et  os  spimiiini  einitteret."  (I'pp.  S.  Gregorii  Nysseni, 
Tom.  III.,  in  Vita  S,  Gregorii  Tliaumaturgi,  p.  903;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVI.J 
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Now,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  him  to  the  episcopate.  He 
lied,  and  by  changing  from  one  desert  place  to  another,  he 
eluded  his  jjursuers  for  a  time  ;  but  ultimately  he  had  to  give 
way,  and  was  raised  to  the  responsible  position  which  he  shrank 
from  with  so  much  fear. 

Now  began  the  wonder-working  ministry.  He  entered  the 
famous  pagan  temple,  and  cast  out  all  its  gods  and  devils  ;  the 
pagan  priest,  who  expressed  himself  shocked  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  he  converted  by  a  miracle  ;*  he  filled  his 
church  with  converts  in  the  course  of  one  day ;  he  cured  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  and  the  diseased,  who  were  brought  in 
crowds  for  him  to  touch  ;  he  stayed  a  pestilence ;  the  waters 
and  the  rocks  moved  at  his  command.! 

Two  Jews  thought  to  practise  on  him.  One  lay  down,  as  if 
dead,  by  the  way-side,  as  Gregory  was  passing  ;  whilst  the  other, 
with  a  most  piteous  expression  of  countenance,  and  in  mournful 
tone,  implored  him  to  contribute  something  towards  the  burial 
of  this  destitute  man,  who  had  fallen  dead  in  the  public  road. 
Gregory  took  off  his  cloak  and  threw  it  upon  the  prostrate  form. 
When  he  had  passed,  the  supplicant  thought  to  join  in  a  jieal 
of  laughter  with  his  companion  ;  but  no  response  came  from 
under  the  cloak — the  Jew  removed  it :  the  impostor  was  dead.J 

The  success  of  this  wonder-working  missionary  may  be 
imagined  from  a  fact,  stated  by  himself,  that  when  he  came  to 
die  he  left  only  seventeen  pagans  in  a  city  which,  when  he  first 
entered  it,  contained  only  seventeen  Christians. 

Such  was  the  instructor  of  Macrina,  who  exerted  so  powerful 
a  sway  over  the  great  S.  Basil.  Thus  we  have  the  school  of  S. 
Mark, — Pantsenus,  Clement,  Origen,  Athanasius,  and  Gregory, 
bringing  its  influence  to  bear  on  Basil.  The  grand  tradition  of 
Catholic  truth  was  working  its  way  towards  the  West.  The 
great  strategic  Church-positions  are  not  only  fortresses,  strong 
in  themselves,  but  they  are  greatly  fortified  through  their  net- 
work connection  one  with  another.^ 

*  Ibidem,  p.  915— 918. 

t  "  Cum  euim  postularet  antistes,  ul  saxum  quoddam  ingens,  quod  oeulis  eorum  siibjectum 
prospiceietur,  et  hod  moveretur,  absque  niauu  luimana  moveretur,  ao  per  solam  fidel  virtutem, 
jussu  Gregorii  ad  alterum  locum  trausferretur."    (Ibidem,  p.  918;  see  also  p.  927—934.) 

t  "  Duo  quidem  Hebrsei,  sive  lucrum  spectautes,  sive  vituperatiouem  quamdam  adversus 
virum,  ut  qui  fiaudi  ac  deceptioni  opi)Oituuus  esset  quierentes  ejus  leditum  observant. 
Atque  horura  uuus  quidem,  qui  moituus  esse  videbatur,  supino  habitu  exteusus  per  transver- 
sam  viam  publicam  projectus  eiat;  alter  vero  jaceutem  scilicet  deploraus,  lameutantium 
voces  imitabatur,  ac  priBtereuntem  magnum  Ilium  virum  inclamabat  diceus:  Repente  morte 
correptus  liic  miser  uudusjacet,  eique  deest  apparatus  ad  sepulturam  .  .  .  hie  vero 
uiliil  cunctatus  super  jaceutem  in  jecta  diploide  .  .  .  iter  suum  prosequebatur.  Sed 
posteaquam  digresso  illo  .  '  .  .  impostor  ille  jaceutem  ut  surgeret,  liortabatur 
luortuus  erat  .  .  .  vera  morte."  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Nysseui,  To-m.  III., 
in  Vita  S.  areyoHi  Thaumaturgi.  p.  939—942;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XLVI.) 

5  "  Cum  .  .  .  antequam  excederet  vita,  cuperet  omues  a  simulaoris  ad  salutarem 
fidem  videre  converses,  ubi  suum  obitura  prsesensit,  studiose  diligeuterque  totam  urbem 
agi'umque  circa  vicinum  perscrutatur,  scire  voleus  ecqul  adliuc  esseut  extra  fidem  relicti.  Ut 
igitur  cognovit,  uou  plures  septemdecim  esse,  qui  in  autiquo  errore  permausisseut :  Acerbum 
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Not  one  amongst  the  Fathers  received  a  more  perfect  training 
than  S.  Basil.*  His  father,  who  knew  the  full  value  of  a  liberal 
education,  took  special  pains  with  the  teaching  of  his  son.  He 
and  S.  Emmelia,  after  the  boy  had  been  imbued  with  Christian 
principles  by  Macrina,  continued  his  instruction  till  he  was  Jit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  great  centres  of  learning  at  Csesarea, 
Constantinople,  and  Athens.  At  Csesarea  he  soon  gained  the 
hearts,  and,  by  his  talents,  won  the  admiration  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.f  He  was  possessed  of  extraordinary 
personal  beauty  as  a  youth, :{:  and  it  was  only  through  penances 
and  the  ravages  of  disease  that,  comparatively  in  a  few  years, 
his  bloom  was  gone,  and  he  was  reduced  prematurely  to  the 
condition  of  a  superannuated  man.  At  Constantinople,  he  fell 
in  with  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Libanius,  and  most  probably 
studied  under  him  in  346  or  341.^  He  could  not  have  found  a 
more  able  master.  Libanius  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was 
drawn,  through  his  love  of  the  classical  writers  of  Greece,  to 
settle  for  a  time  at  Athens.  During  the  period  S.  Basil  was  at 
Constantinople,  Libanius,  it  appears,  had  simply  a  private 
school  there  ;  but  so  great  was  his  brilliancy  and  his  reputation 
as  a  sophist,  that  he  emptied  the  public  academies  of  the  city ; 
and  in  consequence,  through  the  envy  and  spite  of  those  he  had 
surpassed,  and  through  the  influence  of  Limenius  his  private 
enemy,  he  was  accused  of  being  a  magician,  and  driven  from 
the  town. II  He  possessed,  together  with  his  high  natural  gifts, 
the  vices  of  the  pagan  ;  and  was  vain,  proud,  querulous,  and 
impure.     Still,  Basil  learnt  much  from  him,ir  and  though  hardly 


quidem  etiam  hoc,  inquit  ad  Deiim  siispiciens,  deesse  aliquid  eornm  plenitudini,  qui  servantur. 
Verumtanien  magna  gratiaium  actione  diguam  rem  esse  aiebat,  quod  totidem  simulacvoruin 
cultoies  relliiqueret  ei,  qui  sibi  siiccessunis  esset  iu  Ecclesia,  quot  ipse  ohristianos  accepisset," 
(0pp.  S,  Giegorii  Nvsseni,  Tom.  III.,  m  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Thamnaturgi,  p.  954;  Patrolog.  Chcec., 
VoLXLVI.J 

*  Vid.  Opp,  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Vita  S.  Basilii  Magni,  Auctore,  Marano,  Cap.  I. — IV., p.  1 — 14; 
Patrolog.  Griec,  Vol.,  XXIX. 

t  "  Libentius  nairat  [Gregorius  Nazian.]  illius  in  virtute  ac  litteris  progressus.  Cum  esset 
CcesaresE,  chains  ei-at  £e<|ualibus  et  magiatris,  ac  brevi  tempore  magno  in  pretio  apud  plebeios 
et  primoi-es  civitatis:  rhetor  inter  rhetores  etiam  ante  rhetoricam  exhedram,  philosophns 
inter  philosophos  etiam  ante  philosophic  deereta,  et  quod  maximum  est,  Christianis  saoerdos 
ante  sacerdotium."     (Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  10.) 

t  "  Nemini  cedebat  Basilius  corporis  pulchritudine  et  robore  ac  proceritate,  antequam  ilium 
poenitentire  labores  debilitasseut ;  sed  eum  ab  ejusmodi  ornameutis  laudare  noluit  Gregorius." 
(Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  11.,^  \,  p.  10. 

§  It  is  not  quite  certain  "whether  Libanius  was  the  companion  or  the  master  of  S.  Basil — 
most  probably  the  latter.  See  this  point  argued  in  the  Prolegomena  of  Marauo's  Life  of  the 
Saint,  Cap.  IL.il,  p.  10. 

II  Libanius  was  probably  born  in  a,d.  314,  some  say  in  316.  His  teachers  were  Cleobulus, 
Didymus,  and  Zenobius.  He  was  not  only  the  teacher  of  S.  Basil,  but  also  of  S.  John  Clirysostom. 
He  died  about  391,  or  a  few  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Ai-cadius. 

T]  And  Libanius  thought  much  of  Basil,  he  writes  to  him  iu  this  strain : — "  Ego  euira,  qnem 
tin  oblitum  putas,  etiam  olim  adolescentem  reverebar;  et  temperantia  cum  senibus  certanteni 
Tideus,  idque  in  ilia  urbe  quaj  vohiptatibus  scatet,  et  disciplinarnm  jam  partem   maguam 

consecutum "        (0pp.   S.   Basilii,   Tom.    IV.,  Epistolarum    Classis  III.,  Epist. 

COCJCXXFJ.— Libanius  Basilic,  JJ.  1079;  Patrolog.  Grcec.  Vol.  XXXII.  See  S.  Basil's  letters  to 
Libanius,  Epist.  CCCXXXV.,  p.  1078;  Epist.  CCCXXXVtl,  p.  1082;  Epist.  CCCXXXIX.,  p.  1083 
—1086;  Epist.  COCXLIL,  p.  1087;  Einst.  CCCXLIII.,  p.  1087;  Epist.  COCXLVIII.,  p.  1091;  Epist. 
CCCL.,  p.  i09i;  Epist.  CCCLL,  CCGLIII.,  GCCLVL,  GOCLIX.— Pages  109i,  1095,  1098,  1099— Opp. 
S.  BasiUi,  Tom.  IV.  j 
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exhibiting  the  charming  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Attic  orators, 
he  was,  without  dispute,  the  first  amongst  the  countless  rheto- 
ricians of  the  fourth  century. 

From  Constantinople,  S.  Basil  betook  himself  to  Athens. 
Here  he  met  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  whom  he  had  known  in 
Cappadocia,  and  who  now  became  his  bosom-friend. 

Gregory's  father,  unlike  Basil's,  was  a  convert.  He  had 
belonged  to  the  Hypsistarian  sect,  which,  whilst  holding  some 
tenets  of  the  Jews,  professed  many  doctrines  of  the  pagans.* 
His  wife,  S.  Nonna,  persuaded  him  to  be  a  Christian ;  and  he 
was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Nazianzus,  which  was  not  very 
far  from  Csesarea.f  He  was  finally  elevated  to  the  episcopate, 
and  not  having  been  as  well  instructed  as  he  might  have  been, 
caused  great  trouble  in  the  Church  by  signing  the  Armenian 
creed  (360),  and  was  only  drawn  out  of  his  entanglements  by 
the  efforts  of  his  son.J 

This  son — afterwards  called,  like  S.  John,  "  the  Theologian" 
— was  born  before  his  father  became  a  bishop,  but  after  he  had 
become  a  Christian,  either  in  325  or  326.  Before  his  birth,  and 
after  it,  his  pious  mother  had  offered  the  boy  to  God.  When 
he  had  just  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  she  held  out  the 
Sacred  Books,  and  made  him  place  his. little  hands  upon  them, 
as  a  token  that  Christ  was  to  be  his  portion ;  and  the  boy  at 
once,  as  if  realizing  the  whole  meaning  of  the  action,  gave  his 
consent  to  this  early  dedication.  Gregory  was  an  extraordinary 
child.^  In  many  things  his  life  resembled  that  of  the  Angelical. 
Both  were  offered  to  God  in  tender  infancy.  Both  were  forcibly 
attracted  from  the  visible  world  into  the  Unseen  Kingdom. 
Both  at  an  early  age  shunned  pleasure,  followed  serious  pur- 
suits, fled  the  company  of  the  vain,  and  sought  to  associate  with 
men  of  God  who  loved  sacrifice  and  practised  virtue  ;  and  both, 
finally,  had  a  special  attraction  towards  holy  purity.  |1 

It  would  seem  as  if  our  Lord  purposely  raised  up,  in  the 
midst  of  the  debaucheries  and  prostitutions  of  paganism,  cer- 

*  " Hypsistariorum  sectam  profitebatur  Gregorius  pater;  quoe  secta'Ex  geutili  erroie, 
inquit  noster  Gregorius,  et  legal!  vauitate  couflata  erat;  quarum  utriusque  partes  quasdam 
fugiens.  ex  quibusdam  partibus  contlata  et  coiistitiita  est.' "  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  I'om. 
I.,  m  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  §  4,  p.  150;  Patrolog.  Gh-cec.  Vol.  XXXV.) 

t  "Anno  igitur  325  baptlzatus  est  Gregorius,  aut  aliquanto  post  tempore."  (Ibidem,  ?  6—7, 
p.  151.) 

t  "  Quod  de  Gregorio  e  lavacro  asceiideute  prteuuntiatum  fuerat,  contigit.  Creatus  est 
epiacopus  auuo  329,  vel  328,  ut  placet  Gothofrido  Hermaut,  aniios  uatus  ferine  quinquaglnta ; 
cumque  Nazianzenam  Ecclesiam  per  quadraginta  quinque  aunos  sapieutissirue  administrasset, 
exactis  pene  centum  auuis  pleuus  dierum,  sauctissinie  obiit  anno  exeunte  373  vel  ineunte  374." 
(Ibidem,  i  8,  p.  152.) 

?  "Ab  ipsis  incunabulis  pie  a  piis  parentibus  educatus  est,  qui  regeudre  ipsius  pueritiae 
curani  ipsi  suacepere.  Cum  earn  ajtatem,  quam  dicuut  rationis  expertem,  pertrausisset,  eum 
mater,  queiu  jam  statim  ab  ortu  Deo  obtnlerat,  atquo  etiam  priusquam  uasceretur  dicaverat, 
iterum  obtulit  et  dioavit."  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  m  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Tlieulogi,  §  23, 
p.  161;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 

11  "Divinus  quidam  incessit  juvenis  animum  ardor  servandxe  pudicit.'e,  quem  visum  cojleste 
ipsi  in  somnis  ostensum  magis  magisque  firmavit."     (Ibidem,  'i  24,  x>-  161.) 
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tain  chosen  souls,  who  should  be  as  lights  in  darkness,  and 
witnesses  at  all  events  to  the  high  vocation  of  the  Christian 
calling.*  The  two  crying  sins  of  the  world  have  ever  been 
pride  and  sensuality,  followed,  as  their  shadow,  by  cruelty ; 
and,  therefore,  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  have  ever  shown  forth 
in  their  careers,  in  a  special  manner,  the  three  great  gifts  of  a 
Christian  life  :  Humility,  Purity,  and  Charity — three  virtues  so 
sublime,  requiring  for  their  full  and  constant  practice  so  high  a 
grace,  that  they  can  only  be  found  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Cross, 
and  only  then  thrive  when  fostered  by  the  grace  of  God.f 

Here  again  S.  Gregory  and  the  Angelical  bring  each  the 
image  of  the  other  before  the  mind.  For  if  in  his  prison  the 
Angelical  had  a  vision  of  angels,  who  descended  after  his  great 
temptation  and  bound  his  loins  with  the  girdle  of  chastity, 
S.  Gregory  also  as  a  boy  had  a  vision  in  his  sleep.  He  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  poems  that  he  beheld  two  beautiful,  modest,  sim- 
ply-attired virgins,  and  they  came  up  to  him,  and  kept  on 
kissing  him :  when  he  asked  whence  and  who  these  women 
were,  one  replied,  "  Purity  :"  the  other,  "  Sobriety." 

And  they  said  (and  here  is  seen  how  Christ  was  all  in  all) 
"  We  stand  by  Christ  the  King,  and  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the 
celestial  virgins."]:  They  then  invited  him  to  join  his  light 
to  theirs,  and  promised  to  carry  him  through  the  air  into  the 
radiance  of  the  blessed  Trinity.  The  influence  of  this  dream 
or  apparition  left  its  impression  on  the  child  for  life.  It  was 
one  of  those  turning-points  in  a  career,  on  which  seems  to 
revolve,  not  merely  the  destiny  of  one  individual,  but  the  fate, 
sometimes,  of  polities  and  states. 

Whilst  Basil  was  taught  by  Macrina  to  contemn  the  earth, 

*  See  his  poem  on  virginity : — 

"  Virginitatem  coronis  Hostris  redimire  juvat, 
Ex  puio  corde  puiis  psalleutes  iu  hymnis, 
Hoc  euim  vitaj  uostrre  prajclarnm  est  donum, 
Auio  et  electro  spleiididius  et  ebore. 

His  ill  quibus  terrenam  vitam  hiimi  sternit  virgineus  ardor, 
Mentis  alas  ad  Deum  in  coelo  reguantem  hinc  eveliens,"  etc. 
(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.  Sectio  II..  Carmina  Moralia,  ?  1,  p.  522;  see  also  ?  ?•,  Prm- 
cepta  ad  X''irgiiies ;  i  3,  Exhm-tatio  ad  Virgines  ;  i  4,  Ad  Virginem  ;   §  6,  De  Pudicitia  ;  §  7,  De  Castir 
tate—p.  522—647;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVII. J 

t  How  inucb  interior  trial  had  he,  with  all  his  virtue,  to  go  through !  Christ  supported  him. 
He  speaks  thus : — 

"  Hei  mihi !  defatigatus  sum,  mi  Christe,  vita  mortalium  ! 
'       Hei  mihi !  quam  luctam  et  teiupestatem  a  compare  perpessus  sum! 
O  diuruam  vitam  et  iucolatam  ! 
O  interna  et  externa  cei'tamina 
Quibus  corrumpitur  pnlchritudo  diviufe  imaginis  ! " 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata 
de  Seipso,  i  33,  p.  1306.) 
t  "Virgines  duas  videre  sibi  videbatur  propiiis  stautes,  candidisque  vestibus  collucentes, 
ambas  tbrniosas,  ejusdemque  aitatis,  quibus  oruamento  erat  iuornata  forma.  Quajrenti 
Gregorio  quaenam  esseut,  et  nude  venisseut.  altera  se  castitatem  esse  dixit,  altera  temper- 
antiam;  cumque  ipsnm  liortatje  essent,  ut  nientibus  meutem  et  facem  facibus  jungeret,  quo 
eum  miro  fulgore  splendeutem  in  coelum  ferrent;  protiuus  in  coelum  evolarunt.  Cum  igitur 
vise  nocturno  incensus  esset  Gregorius,  amor  castitatis,  ci\jus  fulgor  intimisanimi  recessibus 
contineri  non  poterat,  in  eo  splenduit."  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii 
Theologi,  i  25,  p.  162;  Patrolog.  Orcec.,  Vol.  XXXV.) 
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and  whilst  he,  on  account  of  the  loftiness  of  his  great  mind, 
was  never  satisfied  with  clay,  spurning  it  under  foot,  Gregory's 
better  nature  seemed  to  soar  after  high  purity  and  contempla- 
tive love ; — the  first  leaving  the  world  because  he  saw  its 
hollo wness  ;  the  other,  because  the  brighthess  of  a  pure  attrac- 
tion drew  him  away  to  nobler  things.* 

But  the  history  of  Gregory  must  briefly  be  traced  up  to  his 
meeting  with  S.  Basil  at  Athens.  He  continued  some  time  with 
his  parents,  learning  to  love  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and 
practising  the  austerities  of  a  devoted  life.f  He  had,  as  a  boy, 
abandoned  pleasure,  and  all  those  amusements  which  form  the 
ambition  of  young  men.  God  seemed  to  possess  his  heart.  He 
was  at  length  sent  to  Caesarea,  to  acquire  those  elements  of 
knowledge  which  would  be  of  service  to  a  Christian  in  days 
of  conflict  and  of  trial.  Here  it  was  that  he,  probably  for  the 
first  time,  met  Basil. J  Here  they  remained,  knit  by  a  close 
familiar  tie,  till  they  were  sent  to  other  seats  of  learning  to 
complete  their  experience  and  education,  Basil,  as  has  been 
said  already,  went  to  Constantinople  ;  Gregory  hurried  off  to 
Palestine  ;§  and  thither  he  journeyed,  drawn  by  the  reputation 
of  the  schools  of  rhetoric  which  Pamphilus  the  martyr,  Eusebius, 
and  other  men  of  wide  renown  had  rendered  famous  in  the 
East. II  When  Gregory  arrived  there,  he  put  himself  under 
Thesperius  the  rhetorician,  and  became  familiar  with  Euzoius, 
who  was  placed  later  on  by  the  Arians  in  the  See  of  Caesarea. 
From  Palestine,  Gregory  betook  himself  to  the  celebrated  school 
of  the  many-peopled  city,  and  doubtless  heard  much  of  those 
mighty  Christian  teachers — of  Clement,  Origen,  and  Didymus.TT 

*  Christ  it  was  who  lifted  him  up :  see  his  poems,  in  which  his  heart  expresses  itself— 
poems  which,  though  published,  were  never  intended  by  him  for  publication : — 
"  Ipse  eniui  sol  ociilos  illustrat  et  oculis  illiicet, 
DujB  quidem  magai  Dei  ad  bouos  actus  sunt  partes, 
Prima  et  ultima  :  una  vero  luea  est. 
Ille  me  capacem  efficit  boni  et  vires  suppeditat. 
Ego  vero  in  medio,  vehit  in  stadio  cursor  non  adraodum  levia 
Gradior,  nou  sine  prfemii  spe,  inter  currenduni  membra  protendens 
Christum  habens  pro  afflatu,  Christum  pro  robore,  pro  opibus  amplissimis" 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  lAb.  I.,  Sectio  II.,  Poemata 
Moralia,  De  Virtute,  p.  675;  Patrolog.  Ch-cec,  Vol.  XXXVI.) 

t  "Postquam  intra  domum  paternam  sic  primum  instituta  fuit  Gregorii  pueritia,  sacrarum- 
que  litterarum  studiis  et  omni  virtutnm  genereinforraata,  extra  limenprolata  sunt  ejus  studia." 
(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Tlteologi.,  i  27,  p.  162;  Patrolog!  Grwc,  Vol. 
XXXV.) 

t  Vid.  0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  i  29,  p.  163;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXXV. 

?  "  Idem  litterarum  amor,  qui  Basilium  et  Gregorium  Csesareje  Cappadooum  cornunxerat, 
alterum  ab  altero  distraxit.  Basilius  namque  iude  profectus  est  Constantinopolim,  Gregorius 
vero  in  Palaestinam  uavigabit  '  ob  artis  oratoriae  amorem  in  Paljestinte  scholis,  tum  floreutibus 
moratus.'  "    (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  i  31,  p.  165;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 

II  "  Ulustres  enim  erant  schote  illae  ac  florentissimae,  in  quibus  ex  Christiauis  olim,  Pam- 
philus martyr,  Eusebius,  aliique  doctissimi  viri  professi  fueraut;  his  autem  temporibus,  Thes- 
perium  Gregorius,  ut  scribit  Hieronymus,  rhetorem,  eloquentise  prseceptorem  habuit." 
(Ibidem.) 

n  "Aliquaudiu  commoratus  in  Palsestina  Gregorius  Alexandriam  se  contulit,  cvgus  urbis 
scholas  olim  ilhistrai-ant  Clemens,  Origenes,  aliique  viri  pietate  et  scientia  commendandi,  et 
quas  demum  Didymus  celebriores  reddidit."    (Ibidem,  ?  32,  p.  165.) 
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But  the  great  attraction  for  all  young  men  who  had  a  taste 
for  letters  seems  to  have  been  Athens.  They  might  study  in 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  but  they  did  not  appear  to 
think  that  their  education  had  been  completed,  until  they  had 
drunk  from  the  fountain-head,  and  had  resided  for  some  time 
amidst  the  refining  influences  and  classical  atmosphere  of  the 
mistress  of  philosophy,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Gregory  seems 
to  have  been  quite  impatient  to  leave  Alexandria,  and  to  betake 
himself  to  this  seat  of  pagan  wisdom.  He  would  not  even  wait 
for  the  spring  of  the  year.*  He  had  the  courage  to  brave  the 
probability  of  being  overtaken  in  one  of  those  terrific  storms 
which  swept  across  the  iEgean  during  the  winter  solstice.  And 
here  again  we  are  reminded  of  the  Angelical.  For  twenty  long 
days  the  boat  was  under  stress  of  a  terrible  tempest.  But 
Gregory  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed  the  courage  of 
S.  Thomas.  Yet  had  the  Angelical  been  in  his  position,  very 
possibly  he  would  have  been  equally  overcome.  Though 
Gregory  from  the  first,  with  a  full  and  lively  faith,  had  given 
himself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  still  he  had  not  been  baptized. 
He  was  not  prepared  for  death.f  He  did  not  so  much  fear  to 
leave  this  world  as  to  meet  the  Judge  in  the  other.  So  loud 
was  his  wailing,  so  demonstrative  his  fear,  so  vehemently, 
indeed,  did  he  scream  to  our  Lord — begging  for  more  time  as 
he  himself  assures  us — that  the  passengers  who  were  with  him 
seemed  to  forget  their  own  peril,  so  much  were  they  concerned 
for  him.J  He  offered  himself  to  God  again  and  again,  as  he 
lay  during  those  twenty  long  days,  weeping  and  terrified  in  the 
stern  of  the  ship.     He  relates  that  he  was  saved,  not  through 

*  "Demum  haustis  iitriusqiie  CsesavesB  et  Alexandiise  scientiarum  fontibus,  maijori  animi 
ardore  Atheuarum  flumiaa  sitieiis,  moiieque  irapatieus,  cousceusa  uavi  jEgiuea  circa  medium 
Novembrem,  quo  tempore  peiiculosissimie  tompestates  exoviri  sclent,  iu  Grseciam  per  mare 
Parthenicum  navigat."  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  i  33,  p.  165;  Patrolog.  Qrcec, 
Vol.  XXXV.  > 

t  He  thus  throws  his  thoughts  into  poetry : — 

Solveiis  navigabam  versus  Grseciam, 

Cypri  latus  legebam,  tumque  veutorum  impetus 

Navem  asstuando  impulit,  ac  omnia  una  nox  erant, 

Terra,  pontus,  asther,  ccelum  teuebris  sufl'usum; 

Touitrua  resonabaut  fulgurum  vibrationibus. 

Stridebant  rudentes  velis  tumentibus. 

Nutabat  mabis,  nee  clavi  uUa  firmitas; 

Vi  enim  rapiebatur  e  manibus. 

Navis  implebatur  aqiiis  latera  superantibus : 

Clamor  promiscuus  et  lameutabilis  exaudiebatnr 

Nautarum,  hortatorum,  magistrorum  et  vectorum 

Christum  una  voce  iuvocantum " 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  lAber  II., 
Sectio  I.  Poemata  de  Seipso,  v.  130—141,  p.  1038—1039: 
Patrolog.  Groec,  Vol.  XXXVII.) 

t  "  Quod  autem  credibile  non  est,  sed  tamen  certissimum 
Omnes  omissa  sua  ipsorum  calamitate. 
In  unum  jungebant  clamosas  preoatioues, 
Pii  iu  communibus  malis  navigatores  : 
Adeo  condolebaut  ierumnis  meis!  " 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Ca/rminum  Idber  II.,  Sectio 
/.,  Poemata  de  Snpso.  v.  110—115,  p.  1028— L029;  Patrolog. 
Ch-aic. ,  Vol.  XXX  VII.J 
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his  own  prayers,  but  through  those  of  S.  Norma,  his  holy- 
mother.  And  so  impressed  were  the  ship's  company  by  this 
visible  interposition  in  their  favour,  that  those  amongst  them 
who  were  not  Christians  already,  joined  the  Church,  and 
received  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  Baptism.* 

Gregory  must  have  felt  that  a  load  was  removed  from  his 
heart  when  the  weather-beaten  boat,  white  with  brine,  at 
length  east  anchor  with  its  wearied  crew  in  the  PirsBus.  It  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  exchange  the  wilds  of  Cappadocia  for  the 
cultivated  schools  of  Alexandria.  What  must  it  not  have  been 
to  enter  into  the  bright  and  beautiful  Alma  Mater  of  all  that 
was  perfect  in  art  and  all  that  was  refined  in  philosophy  ? 
Here,  for  hundreds  of  years,  had  existed,  through  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  states,  through  domestic  wars  and  revolutions, 
one  supremacy  :  and  that  was  the  sovereignty  of  culture  and  of 
taste.  Situated  on  the  blue  ^gean,  within  easy  reach  by  water 
of  every  sunny  town  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  drawing  into 
itself  the  many-tongued  populations  of  the  civilized  and  bar- 
barian world, — Athens  was  the  grand  metropolis  of  the  realm 
of  mind  ;  the  Sedes  Sapientice  of  East  and  West ;  the  shrine 
of  the  beautiful,  and  the  home  of  all  that  was  most  fascinating 
in  the  arts  of  life.f  Attica  may  have  been  less  fertile  than 
Pontus,  her  streams  and  her  wood  may  not  have  satisfied  the 
half-savage  nature  of  the  Cappadocian, — the  Egyptian  may  have 
longed  for  the  unique  beauty  of  the  Nile,  and  Asiatic  magnifi- 
cence may  have  been  unable  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of 
Grecian  taste, — ^the  world  at  large  could  boast  of  many  things 
•vv^hich  Greece  had  not ;  but  there  was  just  one  gift  which  Attica 
possessed,  and  with  which  no  other  region  of  the  earth  could 
vie  :  she  alone  knew  how  to  inoculate  the  expanding  mind  with 


*  It  is  observable  that  the  whole  ship's  conijiany  appear  to  have  called  upon  Christ.  He 
seems  to  have  been  known  and  loved  in  a  personal  manner — as  one  who  could  really  help  and 
save.    Christ  was  the  one  hope  of  young  Gregory  in  his  terror.    He  says  : — 

Tn  vero  tunc  etiam  fuisti,  Ohriste,  magnus  mihi  salvator, 
Qui  et  nunc  liberas  me  a  sajculi  liuctibus." 

(Ibidem,  v.  175—176,  p.  1043.) 
See  how  be  cries  to  Christ,  as  if  he  really  knew,  and  could  make  conditions  with  Him: 
"  '  Tuns  sum,'  aiebani,  et  antea  et  nunc  quoque  : 

Tu  bis  me  accipies,  possessionem  tibi  pretiosissimam, 

Terrce  marisque  donum,  et  matris 

Prece,  et  gravissimis  terroribus  dedicatum. 

Tibi  vivam,  si  duplex  etfugero  periculum. 

Tu  oultorem  amittes,  si  me  projicias. 

Etiam  nunc  discipulus  turbine  agitatur.    Excute  ergo 

Somnum,  aut  gradere,  et  stet  metus." 

(Ibidem,  v.  194—201,  p.  1043.) 

t  The  moral  degradation,  however,  of  the  people  was  complete.  Theoi-y  is  one  thing,  and 
practice  is  another.  So  it  has  ever  been  with  the  best  of  pagans.  Any  line  mind  may  conceive 
a  noble  and  pure  ideal,  but  without  snperual  help  no  man  can,  for  any  leugth  of  time,  realize 
it  in  himself.  The  treatment  of  slaves  as  animals  had  the  effect  of  lowering  respect  for  virtue 
and  humanity.  Plato  looked  upon  it  as  a  mark  of  education  to  despise  slaves.  Fear  and 
sensuality  were  the  two  prime  motives  of  action  in  the  slaves.  Debauchery  and  keeping 
slaves  went  bound  hand  in  baud.  Slaves  were  sold,  let  out  to  hire,  lent  for  the  most  wicked 
purposes.  Thus  with  Greece  as  with  Rome:  the  degradation  of  one  class  of  liuman  beings, 
generated  the  corruption  of  the  rest. 
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an  appreciation  of  the  Beautiful.  She  exhibited  a  refinement 
and  a  taste  which  seemed  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  magic 
of  Athenian  life.*  If  no  honey  could  compare  with  that  drawn 
from  the  thymy  carpets  of  Hymettus,  certainly  no  education 
could  compete — speaking  merely  of  human  culture — with  that 
bestowed  upon  the  Athenian  youth  by  this  bright  Alma  Mater 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  the  town  itself,  for  that  was  miserable 
and  dirty,  with  its  houses  huddled  together,  and  narrow  streets ; 
nor  was  it  the  influence  of  books,  or  of  secluded  meditation  in 
the  closet, — bi^t  it  was  the  free,  elastic,  inebriating  air  of  Attica, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tradition  of  philosophy  and  letters  which 
hung  about  the  place  like  an  atmosphere,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed.  The  learning  and  mysticism  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
flowed  in  there  and  became  reflned.f  The  hundreds  of  mer- 
chant ships  which  traded  along  the  coast,  and  amongst  the 
Ionian  islands,  round  the  sea-board  of  Asia  Minor,  and  amidst 
the  bright  cities  of  the  inland  sea,  not  only  returned  laden  with 
iron  and  brass,  with  corn  and  wine,  with  coal  and  timber, — but 
also  with  eager  youths  who  had  heard  of  the  reputation  of 
some  brilliant  sophist  in  the  great  mother-city,  and,  abandoning 
all  things,  were  bent  upon  becoming  his  disciples.^  There  was 
not  a  sailing  ship  which  bounded  out  of  the  Piraeus,  and  cut  its 
way  through  the  waves  of  the  ^gean,  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  fame  and  the  fascination  of  the  place  which  sent  it  forth. 
Was  it  possible  for  Phidias  to  throw  all  that  was  divine  in 
human  form  into  the  living  marble  without  creating  a  sensa- 
tion ?  Co  aid  the  foreigner  look  into  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri 
without  returning  home  and  speaking  in  wondrous  admiration 

*  A  Greek  boy  was  generally  educated  thus: — First,  his  mother  and  women-slaves  watched 
over  him  ;  then,  from  boyhood  till  seveuteeu  he  was  entrusted  to  some  crippled  slave,  who  had 
to  look  after  him  and  keep  him  out  of  mischief.  The  principal  elements  of  knowledge  were 
grammar,  which  meant  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music — and  gymnastics,  the  last 
beginning  very  early;  children  of  seven  were  taught  to  run,  throw,  and  wrestle.  At  thirteen 
they  were  instructed  in  music — the  lyre  and  singing  were  specially  in  favour  at  Athens. 
Homer  and  Hesiod  were  taught — the  former  being  the  real  classic.  The  national  mind  was 
formed  and  coloured  by  that  poet  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Dramatic  poetry  was  not  foi-gotten. 
(Cf.  Bollinger's  Oentile'andJew.  Vol.  II.,  Book  IX.,  i  1,  p.  231—232.) 

t  How  foreigners  vied  with  each  other  in  their  munificence  to  Athens,  is  clear  from  the 
following  dates: — B.C.  275,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egypt,  built  a  gymnasium  there; 
B.C.  240,  Attains  of  Peigamus  ornamented  the  Acropolis  with  statues;  B.C.  167,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  commenced  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus;  Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
repaired  the  music  hall  of  Pericles ;  Julius  Caesar  helped  in  building  the  Propylteum  of  the  New 
Agora.  A.D.  117 — 138,  Hadrian,  Autonius,  M.  Aurelius.  Herod  Atticus,  were  noble  benefactors. 
In  A.D.  258,  the  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Valerian,  and  so  on.  A.n.  420,  paganism  was 
generally  abolished  in  Greece  and  at  Athens  by  Theodosius,  and  the  Parthenon  was  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus  to  S.  George. 

i"lt  we  would  know  what  an  University  Is,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to  .  ,  . 
Athens,  whose  schools  drew  to  her  bosom,  and  then  sent  back  again  to  the  business  of  life,  the 
youth  of  the  Western  world  for  a  long  thousand  years.  Seated  on  the  verge  of  the  continent, 
ithe  city  seemed  hardly  suited  for  the  duties  of  a  central  metropolis  of  knowledge ;  yet,  what  it 
lost  in  convenience  of  approach,  it  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  to  the  traditions  of  the  mys- 
terious East,  and  in  the  loveliness  of  the  region  in  which  it  lay.  Hither,  then,  as  to  a  sort  ot 
ideal  land,  where  all  archetypes  of  the  great  and  the  fair  were  found  in  substantial  being,  and 
all  departments  of  truth  explored,  and  all  diversities  of  intellectual  power  exhibited,  where 
taste  and  philosophy  were  majestically  enthroned  as  in  a  royal  court  .  .  .  hither 
flocked  continually  from  the  very  corners  of  the  orbis  ten-arum,  the  many-tongued  generation, 
iust  rising,  or  just  risen  into  manhood,  to  gain  wisdom."  (Newman,  Office  and  Work  of  Univer 
sities,  Chap.  lit,  p.  26—27.) 
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of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  ?*  Who  could  walk  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cephissus,  and  gaze  on  that  temple,  see  those  statues, 
and  that  spreading  grove  ? — who  could  look  upon  the  melancholy 
Plato  amongst  his  plane-trees,  or  see  Epicurus  in  his  garden,  or 
hear  Aristotle  pouring  forth  his  learning,  or  watch  Zeno  with 
his  disciples,  or  be  present  at  the  pleadings  and  haranguings 
of  men  with  the  loftiest  abilities  and  of  the  highest  cultivation  ? 
— who  could  listen  to  Demosthenes,  or  Lycias,  or  Theophrastus, 
or  hear  Pericles  thundering  from  the  hema,  without  being  over- 
powered by  the  genius  of  the  man,  and  departing  with  an 
image  engraven  for  life  upon  the  memory  ?f  To  listen  to  the 
pathetic  drama  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would  have  been  an 
education  in  itself.  To  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
splendid  rhetoric  of  Isocrates ;  or  to  watch  Diogenes,  the 
"  Dog,"  growling  at  the  whole  world  from  his  tub  ;or  to  see 
Scopas  striking  the  exquisite  forms  of  Niobe  or  Venus  out  of 
the  shapeless  marble ;  or  even  to  mix  with  the  keen,  witty, 
brilliant  talkers  in  the  Agora  and  jjublic  places,  must  have  been, 
to  the  hardy  barbarians  from  G-ermany,  France,  and  Asia  Minor, 
very  like  living  in  a  fairy  dream. 

Who  would  not,  on  returning  home,  excite  his  friends  with 
all  he  had  seen  and  heard  ?  The  Acropolis  and  the  Areopagus  ; 
the  temples,  the  theatres,  and  the  porticos  ;  the  vestibules  and 
arcades ;  the  Agora  still  kept  cool  by  the  shade  of  Cimon's 
trees ;  the  gracefulness  of  the  public  buildings ; — all  this  fos- 
tered the  curiosity  of  the  semi-barbarian,  till  he  gave  full  play 
to  that  love  of  the  noble  and  the  fair  which  is  the  birthright  of 
every  nature  which  has  not  been  utterly  depraved.J 

This  tradition  of  learning  and  taste,  of  philosophy  and  poetry, 
which  began  with  Cimon  or  Pericles, — and  which,  through  the 
influence,  first  of  brilliant  students,  and  then  of  rich  patrons., 
consolidated  itself  in  Athens, — maintained  a  position  as  won- 


*■  Polyguotus  flourished  at  Athens,  B.C.  463 — 426.  He  appears  to  liave  been  a  contemporary 
of  Phidias.  Polyguotus's  painting  was  in  tlie  statuesque  style.  He  excelled  in  expression,  colour- 
ing, and  drawing.    His  colours  were  few ;  his  forms  and  outlines  exquisite. 

f  Demosthenes  w'as  born  B.C.  381,  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Poinia.  The  most  commonly  received 
opinion  is  that  he  was  born  B.C.  385.  He  passed  his  youth  in  trouble  and  vexations.  Some  say 
Plato  taught  him  philosophy,  and  Isocrates  oratory.  He  became  a  public  speaker  B.C.  355,  aud 
Ijegan  his  public  career  as  a  leading  statesman  B.C.  356.  He  committed  suicide  by  taking  poi- 
son, and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon  B.C.  322.  Pericles  died  B.C.  429;  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  He  died  like  a  pagan,  hearing  his  own  praises,  and  recounting  what  he  thought  his 
noblest  deeds.  Theophrastus,  a  native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  then  of 
Aristotle.  He  had  two  thousand  disciples — Menander  amongst  the  number.  He  lived  more  than 
eighty-five  years. 

t  Athens  was  about  five  miles  from  the  sea-coast.  It  occupied  part  of  the  central  plain  of 
Attica,  and  also  some  eminences  which  run  from  the  north  frontier  down  into  the  plain.  One 
of  these  heights  was  Mount  Lycabettus ;  then  came  the  Acropolis,  on  the  north-east  of  the  city ; 
then  the  Areopagus,  opposite  the  west-end  of  the  Acropolis  :  the  highest  eminence  on  the  south 
was  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  On  the  east  side  the  little  river  Ilissus  was  fouud  running  \a  a 
south-westerly  direction  ;  while  the  Cephissus,  about  a  u)ilp-and-a-half  from  the  walls,  ran  due 
Bonth  past  the  west  side  of  the  city.  In  its  fully  developed  state,  Athens  consisted  of  the  Acro- 
polis, or  city;  and  the  Asty,  or  upper  town,  (for  a  full  and  interesting  account  of  the  city, 
with  a  good  map,  see  The  English  Cyclopcedia,  Geography,  Vul.  I.,  p.  620—640.) 
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derful  in  its  gift  of  attracting  the  world  towards  itself,  as  in 
the  durability  and  extent  of  the  empire  which  it  founded. 
Athens,  the  Imperial  Queen  of  Mind,  achieved  a  conquest  far 
more  wide-spread  than  that  of  Alexander,  and  far  more  lasting 
than  that  of  Rome.* 

With  regard  to  the  students,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
those  of  Paris  in  the  twelfth  century.  Their  Professors  appear 
to  have  had  even  less  control  than  the  Masters  and  Doctors  of 
S.  Genevieve  or  of  Notre  Dame.f 

Amongst  those  who  were  attracted  to  Athens,  about  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  were  Proaeresius  and  Hephsestion : 
they  hurried  thither  almost  as  poor  as  Cleanthes.  But  they 
soon  made  their  way.  Proaeresius,  at  all  events,  became  nearly 
as  rich  as  Marcus  or  Verus.  He  was  born  in  Armenia  (216), 
and  studied  rhetoric  at  Autioch  under  Ulpian.  Here  he  speedily 
gained  notoriety  ;  but  his  eyes  soon  turned  to  the  great  Alma 
Mater,  where  he  longed  to  hear  the  pleadings  of  Julian  the 
celebrated  rhetorician.  Hither  he  came  accompanied  by 
Hephsestion.  The  two  young  men  were  poor  almost  to  destitu- 
tion ;  but  their  thirst  to  see  Athenian  life  prevailed  over  all 
other  considerations.  A  story  illustrative  of  their  condition  is 
told  by  Eunapius.:}:  They  had  but  one  change  of  clothes 
between  them,  and  three  thin,  faded  blankets.  Whilst 
Hephsestion  was  attending  the  public  school,  his  companion 
made  the  best  of  their  bedding,  and  worked  at  his  exercises 
amongst  the  blankets.  When  Hephsestion  returned,  they 
exchanged  places,  and  Proseresius  put  on  the  clothes,  and  hur- 
ried off  to  the  public  school.^  A  youth  of  such  parts  as  Pro- 
seresius would  soon  draw  upon  himself  the  attention  of  his 

*  Of  course  it  was  not  merely  the  attraotiou  of  material  beauty  and  convenience  tliat  made 
Athens  what  she  was;  but  it  did  its  share.  Beautiful  houses,  and  marble  courts  and  temples, 
art,  aad  taste,  drew  great  teachers  from  all  parts  of  tlie  world.  Each  race  seems  to  liave 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  general  mass  of  valuable  and  brilliant  teaching.  The  monotony 
of  oue  class  of  mind  did  not  weary  when  there  were  professors  from  every  climate  liolding 
forth  in  the  environs  of  the  city  ;  Ionia,  Africa,  Cyprus,  Thrace,  Sicily,  Syria,  Armenia,  Bithy- 
nia,  Thessaly, — all  these,  and  many  others,  gave  to  Athens  teachers  whose  names  did  much 
towards  maintaining  her  preeminence  in  the  intellectual  world. 

t  S.  Gregory  Theologus.  in  his  Oration  on  S.  Basil,  gives  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  stu- 
dents. (0pp.  S.  Gregoril  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  m  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  p.  514 — 515; 
Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI.) 

He  shows  how  they  treated  a  Freshman  : — "  Primnm,  apud  eorura  aliquem,  qui  priores 
ipsum  arripuerint,  hos'pitio  accipitur  .  .  .  Delude,  a  qnoV.bet  cavillis  lacessitur;  quod 
quidem,  ni  fallor,  eo  faciunt,  ut  eorum,  qui  nuper  advenerunt,  fastum  reprimant 
Lacessitur  autem  :  ab  aliis,  audacius ;  ab  aliis  urbauius  .  .  .  Turn  per  forum  ad  balneum 
cum  pompa  deducitur  .  .  .  Qui  deducendi  juvenis  mnnere  funguutur,  ordine  collocati, 
atque  fequis  spatiis  distincti,  bini  eum  ad  balneum  antecedunt.  Cum  autem  propius  accesaerint, 
quasi  fanatico  furore  correpti,  clamorem  ingentem  cum  saltitatione  tollentes  .  .  .  simulque 
pulsatis  januis,  cum  per  strepitum  juveni  metum  incusserint,  postea  coucesso  ingressu,  ita 
demum  eum  in  libertatem  asserunt."     (Ibidem,  p.  515 — 518.) 

t  Eunapius,  born  at  Sardis,  a.d.  347.  His  first  master,  Chrysanthius,  taught  him  to  hate 
Christianity.  He  went  to  Athens  when  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  remained  five  years.  His 
Lives  of  the  Sophists  contains  twenty-thi-ee  meagre  biographies,  miserably  written,  but  of  great 
historic  value.    Eunapius  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  Neo-Platoniam. 

^  Himerius  appears  also  to  have  taught  S.  Greogory  and  S.  Basil;  he  was  of  Prusa  In 
Bltbynia  ;  he  flourished  a.d.  315 — 386  ;  he  was  probably  the  pupil  of  Prooeresius,  and  certainly 
afterwards,  his  rival ;  he  taught  privately  in  Athens  at  first,  then  he  received  a  salary  ;  Julian 
heard  him,  and  admired  his  talent,  and  made  him  his  secretary,  a.d.  362;  he  was  a  pagan,  but 
not  bigoted  like  Eunapius  ;  he  modelled  himself  on  Aristides. 
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master.  Julian  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  ability  of  his 
pupil.  He  learnt  to  love  him  tenderly  ;  and  when  he  died  he 
left  Proseresius  his  house.  The  Chair  of  Rhetoric,  which  here- 
tofore had  been  confined  to  one,  was  now  conferred  on  many 
rhetoricians.  Amongst  a  crowd  of  competitors,  the  successful 
ones  were  Epiphanius,  Diophantus,  Sopolis,  Parnasius,  and 
Hephsestion.  But  Hephsestiou  quitted  Athens,  as  he  shrank 
from  competition  with  his  friend.  Like  Lycinius,  Proseresius 
had  to  suffer  for  his  talents  through  the  bigotry  of  narrow  minds. 
Envy  drove  him  out  of  Athens.*  But  he  was  speedily  recalled, 
and  appointed  head  of  all  the  Athenian  rhetoricians.  Then  he 
went  to  Gaul,  and  next  to  Rome.  Here,  in  reward  of  an  eulogy 
which  he  had  written  upon  the  Imperial  City,  the  citizens 
erected  in  his  honour  a  bronze  statue  as  large  as  life,  and  placed 
under  it  this  inscription  :  "  The  Queen  of  Cities  to  the  Prince 
of  Eloquence." 

Proa3resius  was  a  man  of  gigantic  stature — some  say  nine 
feet  high.  He  possessed  an  iron  constitution.  He  would  freely 
drink  frozen  water,  and  went  about  in  the  cold  of  a  northern 
winter  with  naked  feet,  and  in  summer  clothing.f  He  pos- 
sessed an  astounding  memory,  and  had  a  singular  gift  of 
extemporary  speaking.  A  flowing  style,  and  a  love  of  classic 
models,  distinguished  him  as  a  rhetorician.  Pie  lived  to  nearly 
ninety. 

Such  was  the  man  whose  fame  had  drawn  many  promising 
men  to  Athens.  No  doubt  Gregory  had  already  heard  of  him 
while  studying  in  the  city  of  S.  Mark  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
his  anxiety  to  hear  him  which  made  the  Saint  so  impatient  to 
embark  in  mid- winter,  and  imperil  his  life  on  the  treacherous 
sea.J 

Gregory  arrived  at  Athens,  probably  in  350.     S.  Basil  joined 

*  That  Proneresius  aud  Hiuieiius  tanglit  S.  Gregory,  can  be  gathered  from  the  following : — 
"  Praeceptores,  qiiibus  usiis  est  Atlienis  Gregorius,  apud  tot  homines  celebres  erant  apud  qtiot 
Athen.'e  ipsa3.  Hi  fuere  Himerins  et  Proa'resius :  primus  gentilis  erat,  alter  vero  Clirlstianus.  Is, 
ob  diceudi  copiam,  prinium  iu  Gallias,  iude  Romam  a  Cohstautio  missus  .  .  .  Christianuui 
hmie  diximiis,  quidquid  scripserit  Eunapins,  qui  Ininc  ut  gentilem  sibi  vindicat.  Proisresius 
enim  Christianaj  religioui  sic  addictus  fiiit,  wt  cum  Julianus^  lege  data  ue  Oliristiaui  liberalinm 
artium  doctores  essent,  ipsi  Christiauos  docere  perraissiset,  scliolam  sponte  deseruerit ;  quod  ex 
Hierouymo  diseimus."  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  §  46,  p.  170.) 
t  The  way  Eunapius,  when  he  first  arrired  at  Athens  as  a  lad,  was  introduced  to  Proieresius, 
shows  how  easy  the  discipline  was  in  relation  to  professor  aud  student.  (See  The  Office  and 
Work  of  Universities,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  53 — 54.) 
%  He  says : — 

"  Sed  quod  semper  experitur  juvenum  fervor, 
Ut  motibus  iuordiuatis  facile  ventiletur, 
Velut  aniniosns  in  cursum  salieus  pullus, 
Id  mihi  evenit.    Nam  omniuo  extra 
Tempus,  pacato  nondum  mari 

Cum  Tauri  quamdam  periculo  nondum  carere  caudam 
Diciint  periti  harum  rerum,  ac  navigare  temerarii  esse,  non  prudentis, 
Tunc  ego,  Alexandria  relicta 
(lUic  enim  aliqnid  doctrina?  decerpseram), 
Solveus  uavigabimi  Ter.sus  Gritciani." 

(0pp.  sr Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  lAber  II.,  Seetio  I.,  Poemata  de 
Seipso,  V.  121—130,  p.  1038;  Putroiog.  OrcBC,   Vol.  XXX  VII. J 
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him  there  about  a  year  later,  drawn  by  the  same  attraction.* 
Here  these  two  great  Doctors  of  the  future  were  joined  in  the 
intimacy  of  the  sweetest  friendship.  The  ties  which  had  made 
them  one  at  Caesarea  were  now  knit  closer  than  ever  ;  and  no 
type  of  pure  affection  could  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  that 
which  Basil  displayed  for  Gregory,  and  G-regory  for  Basil. 

The  lives  of  these  two  gifted  youths,  in  the  midst  of  fasci- 
nating, wicked  Athens,  offer  one  of  the  most  expressive 
testimonies  to  the  power  of  genuine  Christianity  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  Church.  The  general  run  of  students  who 
sought  the  Attic  seat  of  wisdom  took  with  them  natures  without 
^control ;  and,  if  they  were  not  Christians,  they  had  nothing  to 
offer  equal  in  any  way  to  what  they  were  hoping  to  receive.f 
They  were  pleased,  attracted,  melted,  overpowered,  and 
enslaved.  Colour,  form,  and  taste,  the  noble  and  the  fair — 
these  they  had  not  known  before,  these  they  were  introduced 
to  now,  and  these  they  seized,  and  made  their  own  ;  and  they 
were  satisfied  with  their  newly-acquired  gifts.  And  indeed 
Athens  possessed  all  that  exalted  pride,  all  that  subtle  and 
spiritual  nobility  of  fantasy,  which  led  men  to  imagine  that 
because  they  could  intellectually  conceive  the  noble  and  the 
fair, — therefore,  fair  and  noble  they  themselves  must  be. 

Athens  did  not  undertake  to  form  men  by  rule,  or  enforce, 
by  penalties  and  imposts,  the  teaching  of  true  taste  and  wisdom. 
All  that  was  refined,  elevated,  and  great  in  man — like  the  olives 
of  her  plains  and  hills — was  supposed  to  grow  up  and  expand, 
and  beautify  the  world  through  its  own  inherent  vitality  and 
innate  loveliness.  The  deep  transparent  shadow,  the  delicate 
shades,  the  pellucid  air,  the  harmony  of  rich  soft  colour,  which 
came  and  went  with  cloud  and  sun — all  this  sprang  from  the 
opulent  life  of  nature.  So  with  the  soul :  original  nature  by 
itself  is  great ;  mind  supreme  and  simple  ;  taste,  propriety, 
and  the  grace  of  life  were  but  the  unfolding  buds  and  blossoms 
of  glorious  human  nature.^ 

*  Opp.  S.  Basilil  Magni,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  Cap.  II.,  §  1,  p.  10;  Patrolog.  Qrmc,  Vol. 
XXIX. 

t  S.  Gregory  says : — "  Insano  quodam  erga  sophistas  studio  Athenis  tene.ntwr  quam  plurimi 
et  stolidissimi  adolescentes ;  non  inodo  ignobiles  et  obsciiri  sed  nobiles  etiara  et  iUustres,  lit 
qui  miscellanea  qua^dam  multitudo  siut,  et  juvenes.  et  ita  eftecti,  ut  eorum  irapetns  vix  reprimi 
possint.  Quod  igitur  iu  equestribus  ceitaniiuibus  iis  aceidere  videmus,  qui  equis  et  specta- 
culis  oblectantui- ;  exsiliuut  enim,  clamant,  pulverem  in  cceUim  uiittunt,  sedentes  liabenas 
moderantur,  aerem  verberant,  equos  digitis,  quasi  scuticis,  in  alternm  atque  alterum  latus 
subinde  jnugunt,  cum  nihil  horum  in  ipsoium  potestate  sitnm  sit  .  .  .  Pauperes  plerumque 
atque  inopia  laborantes,  et  quibus  ne  in  unum  quidem  diem  victus  suppetit  .  .  .  Atque  ea 
res  vehementer  absnrda  et  prodigiosa  est.  Pra!0ccupantur  urbes,  tisb,  portus,  montiura 
cacumina,  canipi,  solitudines,  omnes  denique  Atticre  ac  reliquce  Grsecise  partes,  atque  adeo ' 
incolarum  maxima  pars,  nam  et  illos  iu  partes  ac  studia  distractos  habent."  (Opp.  S.  Gregoril 
Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Uratio  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  ?  15,  p.  514—515;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol. 
XXXVI.) 

t  The  Athenians  "  professed  to  do  right,  not  from  servile  feeling,  not  because  they  were 
obliged,  nor  from  tear  of  command,  not  from  belief  of  the  unseen,  but  because  it  was  so  truly 
pleasant,  because  it  was  such  a  luxury  to  do  it.     Their  political  bond  was  good- will  aud  geuer- 
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What  could  be  more  enthralling-  than  such  a  tone  as  this  to 
any  pagan  youth  of  generous  mind  ?  It  appears  to  fit  in  with 
such  exquisite  nicety  to  his  large  capacity  for  virtue,  and  the 
wild  craving  of  his  heart.  Many  a  young  man  from  Syria,  or 
Cyprus,  or  Ionia  ;  many  a  youth  from  Thessaly,  Sicily,  or 
Africa;  the  Moor,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Gaul,  as  well  as  the 
haughty  Roman,  had  left  home,  there  is  little  doubt,  thirsty 
enough,  and  had  drunk  to  inebriation  of  the  genius  of  the  place.* 

But  not  so  Basil  and  Gregory.  The  severe,  self-contained 
Basil  carried  in  his  heart  an  Image  far  transcending  any  of 
those  created  by  the  fascinations  of  Hellenic  life.  Gregory,  too, 
though  he  travelled  sea  and  land,  and  spent  long  years  in 
studying  eloquence,!  ever  bore  in  mind  the  teachings  of  his 
mother  Nonna.J 

Thus,  though  neither  Basil  nor  Gregory  had  been  baptized, 
still  they  had  been  "  spoiled  "  for  Athens.^  They  lived,  con- 
versed, and  worked  together.  Their  only  emulation  was,  who 
should  love  Christ  the  best ;  their  only  walks — to  the  schools, 
that  they  might  acquire  human  eloquence  and  wisdom,  the 
better  to  defend  His  cause  ;  and  to  the  house  of  God,  where 
they  might  pray  to  him.  They  avoided  the  theatres  and  public 
places.  They  shunned  young  men  of  evil  life,  and  associated 
with  the  virtuous  only.  They  walked  their  straight  and  loving 
road  to  God,  with  that  simplicity  which  alone  could  issue  out 
of  the  intense  purpose  of  their  lives.  I] 


0U8  sentiment.  They  were  loyal  citizens,  active,  hardy,  brave,  muuificent,  and  because  the 
virt\ious  was  the  enjoyable,  and  the  enjoyable  was  the  virtuous.  They  regulated  themselves 
by  nuisic,  and  so  danced  tlirou!?h  life."  {0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.  Oratio  in  Laudem 
JBasilUMag^i,  §  15,  p.  125—136;  Fatrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI.) 

*  Though  most  ensnaring  and  delusive,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  love  of  the  Beautiful 
which  the  Athenian  education  encouraged  so  much,  was  a  great  help  towards  preparing  the 
way  for  Christianity.  Thus  many  of  the  most  distinguished  Christiaus  had  beeu  Greek  profes- 
sors. Serious  men  must  liave  perceived  where  tlie  concrete  beauty  lay.  The  Athenian  or 
pagan  life,  compared  with  pagan  aspirations;  and  the  Christian  life,  when  drawn  into  contact 
with  both  these,  must  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  belief  of  honest  men  in  their  own  religious 
theories  aud  religions.  Christ,  whenever  brought  fairly  into  relation  with  any  work  of  man's 
creation,  throws  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon  it,  and  reveals  all  its  hoUowness  aud  imper- 
fection, not  so  much  by  the  logic  of  reasoning,  as  by  the  logic  of  contrast. 

t  0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Varminum  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  I.,  Poemata  de  Seipso,  v.  96— 
102,  p.  978;  Fatrolog.  Grax.,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

t  Ibidem  v.  211—219,  p)-  1043. 

§  He  shows  clearly  what  his  mind  was  about  Christ.  It  was  to  follow  him  that  he  aban- 
doned the  world,  aud  all  it  offered.    Here  are  the  woids  of  S.  Anthony  aud  S.  Benedict  again : 

"  'Si  quis  vuUpost  me  venire,  abueget  semetipsum,'  quis  unquani  inter  iios  degens  explere  poterit 
[vitas  hu,ius  negotia]  ?  Nos  enini  oportet,  si  nosmetipsos  abuegemus,  et  crucem  Christi  tolla- 
mus,  sic  ipsum  sequi.  Abnegare  autem  semetipsum  est  praiteritorura  prorsus  oblivisci,  atque  a 
voluntatibus  suis  secedere  .  .  .  Nam  prieparare  se  ad  mortem  pro  Christo  perfereudam, 
mortificare  membra  quie  sunt  super  terrain,  acciugi  quasi  in  instructa  acie  ad  periculum  omue 
subeundum,  quod  nobis  pro  Christi  nomine  impendeat,  vitaque  prajseuti  non  affici,  hoc  est 
crucem  suam  toUere."  (Vid.  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  III.,  Reg.  Fmius  Traciatce,  Interrogat.  VI.,  n.  1, 
p.  926—927;  Fatrolog.  Gh-(xc.,  Vol.  XXXT.j  Again:— "Unum  corpus  sumus  ac  caput  Christum 
habemus."    (Ibidem,  Interrogat.  VII.,  n.  2,  p.  930.    Seep.  934,  935,  938.) 

II  "Du£B  nobis  vise  not»  eraut:  altera  prima  et  prrestantior;  secunda  altera,  et  inferioris 
pretii :  ilia  quidem  ad  sacras  ades  nostras,  et  ad  doctores,  qui  illic  eraut,  ferebat ;  h.-eo  autem 
ad  externos  praeceptores.  CiBteras  onnies,  quaj  ad  festa,  spectacula,  celebres  conventus,  epulas, 
ducebaut,  lequo  ac  libenti  auimo  reliqueramus.  Nihil  enim,  mea  quidem  senteutia,  magni 
faciendum  est,  quod  ad  recte  honesteqne  vivendum  nihil  affert,  nee  sui  studiosos  meliores 
reddit.  Jam  cum  aliis  alia  qnwdani  cognomenta  sint,  vel  a  parcnt.ibus  aecepta,  vel  ex  seipsis, 
hoc  est,  ex  propriis  \ita?.  studiis  iustitutisque  eoniparata:  nobis  contra,  niagn.i  res  et  niagnum 
nonien  erat  Christianos  et  esse  et  nomiuari."  (Opj).  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio 
XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni.  i  21,  p.  523;  Fatrolog.  Groec,  Vol.  XXXVI.) 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  was  the  strangeness  and  beauty 
of  their  Christian  purity  which  drew  around  them  so  many 
hearts  in  Athens.  If  the  Greeks  loved  the  fair,  how  could  they 
help  being  struck  by  Basil  and  by  G-regory — by  those  two 
hearts  in  one,  whose  brilliant  gifts  and  ardent  friendship  were 
talked  of  beyond  the  Greek  peninsula  and  the  islands  of  the 
neighbouring  seas  ? 

These  youths  were  known  to  hold  the  gods  of  the  Greeks  in 
great  contempt,  and  to  place  their  pride,  not  in  the  high-sounding 
name  of  rhetoricians,  but  in  the  glorious  title  of  followers  of 
Christ* 

This  establishment  of  Christian  principle  in  the  midst  of 
pagan  Athens  was  not  without  its  effect.  Basil  and  Gregory 
became  the  centre-figures  in  a  chosen  group.  Amongst  their 
friends  might  be  mentioned  Sophronius,  who  became  a  states- 
man ;  Eusebius,  who  afterwards  was  bishop  ;  and  Celsus,  who 
was  made,  by  Julian,  Governor  of  Cilicia. 

Basil  speedily  grew  tired  of  Athens.  He  called  its  joys  a 
"hollow  blessedness."  He  came  with  high  anticipations,  and 
was  disappointed.!  Gregory  and  Basil  made  up  their  minds  to 
leave.  But  their  friends  pressed  around  them,  and  so  rude  was 
their  importunity,  that  they  succeeded  in  persuading  Gregory 
to  remain.  But  Basil,  with  that  firmness  which  was  the  secret 
of  much  of  his  success,  broke  through  them  all,  and  journeyed 
to  Csesarea  ;  and  Gregory  was  not  long  in  following  him. 

Now  we  may  consider  the  education  of  the  twain  complete. 
Basil,  "  the  Christian  Plato,"  and  Gregory,  "  the  Theologian," 
are  now  to  sink  their  roots  deep  into  the  field  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  religion.  Basil,  the  strong,  stubborn  oak,  standing 
rigid  against  the  storm,  ready  to  break  rather  than  to  bend ; 
Gregory,  more  like  the  elm,  umbrageous,  beautiful,  graceful ; 
naturally  giving  to  fierce  pressure  of  the  elements,  though  never 
to  be  moved  withal.J 

*  S.  Gregory  tells  us  how  wide-spuead  and  how  honourable  a  reputation  was  acquired  by 
himself  aud  his  friend  Basil.  Vid.  0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.,  in  Laudem 
Basilii  Magni,  §  22,  p.  526;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

t  He  shows  in  his  Rule  what  it  was  that  made  him  look  with  such  indifference  on  earth :  he 
saw  beyond;  his  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the  "everlasting  hills:" — "  Inefiabiles  omniuo  sunt 
et  ineuarrabiles  diviiite  pulchritudiuis  fulgores  :  non  eas  detegit  oratio,  nou  excipit  auris.  Etsi 
lueiferi  splendores  dixeris,  et  lunje  claritatem,  et  solis  lumen,  omnia  pr;o  illius  gloria  villa  sunt 
et  obscura,  atque  cum  vera  luce  comparata,  magis  distant  ab  ilia,  quam  profunda  tristisque  ac 
illunis  nox  a  clarissima  meridie  dissidet.  Pulcliritudo  hsec  carneis  quidem  oculis  couspici  non 
potest,  sed  a  sola  auima  ac  mente  appreheuditur.  Ea  si  quaudo  quempiam  sanctorum  illus- 
travit,  statim  intolerandum  in  ipsis  reliquit  desiderii  stimulum  :  quippe  qui  priBseutis  vita* 
pertajsi  dicebant :  Heu  inihi.  quia  incolatus  mens  prolongatus  est.  Quando  veniam  et  apparebo  ante 
faciem  Dei- 1  Item  illud :  Dissolvi  et  esse  cum  Christo  muUo  longeque  melius.  lUud  quoque  :  Sitivit 
anima  mea  ad  Deum  fortem  vivum.  Et :  Nunc  dimittis  sei-vum  tuum,  Domine."  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  P.  N. 
Basilii,  Tom.  HI.,  Begulce  Fusius  Tractatoe,  n.  A, p.  910 — 911 ;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXI.) 

t  And  their  very  friendship  made  them  famous  in  Athens,  and  far  beyond: — "Nee  vero 
quidquam  ejusmodi  apurt  eos  eraut  Orestes  et  Pylades,  nee  MolionidEB  illi,  Homerico  versu 
celebrati,  qnos  calamitatum  societas,  atque  ars  egregie  aurigandi  nobilitavit,  eodem  tempore 
habeuas  et  flagrum  inter  se  partieuies,"  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio 
XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  i  22,  p.  526 ;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXX  VI.) 
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Basil  and  Grregory,  when  at  Athens,  had  often  talked  over 
their  future  life.  They  spoke  of  how  they  would  retire,  when 
they  had  finished  their  curriculum,  to  serve  God  in  solitude  in 
the  wilds  of  Pontus.  The  voice  of  Christ  seems  ever  to  have 
been  speaking  in  their  ears.  But  domestic  difficulties  prevented 
Gregory  from  carrying  out  his  project,*  so  Basil,  full  of  liery 
zeal,  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  East.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  the  fountain-head  of  monastic  life,  and  to 
return  home,  and  establish  those  principles  in  Asia  Minor 
which  had  already  filled  the  wilderness  with  saints.  He  visited 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  He  made  a  point  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  great  characters  of  the  East.f  He  saw  and 
mai'velled  at  the  lives  of  the  Solitaries,  who  had  utterly  trampled 
on  the  flesh.  He  wondered  at  their  patient  endurance  of  so 
many  labours,  and  at  their  constancy  in  prayer  ;  he  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  manner  in  which  they  battled  with  sleep  ;  at  the 
way  they  bore  cold,  hunger,  and  nakedness,  with  even  minds.:[ 

In  them  Basil  saw  more  than  the  realization  of  his  own  lofty 
aspiration^  He  tells  Eustathius  that  these  Eastern  heroes 
lived  as  if  in  flesh  not  their  own.  "  Admiring  and  extolling 
the  life  of  these  men  who  could  so  indeed  carry  about  with 
them  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  I  desired  that  I  myself,"  he 
says,  "  as  far  as  I  could  attain,  might  be  an  imitator  of  them."§ 

The  example  of  these  Solitaries  made  a  life-impression  upon 
Basil.  He  returned  to  Pontus.  And  now  his  great  vocation 
opened  upon  its  course.  He  established  a  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Iris.  Here  he  fixed  himself  in  a  beautiful  and 
wild  spot,  amid  streams,  mountains,  and  woods.  Here  he 
dwelt  six  or  seven  years,  and  ennobled  his  intelligence  with 
the  lofty  principles  of  monastic  life.| 

*  S.  Basil  complained  that  Gregory  did  not  keep  liis  word.  (Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom. 
I.,  Vita  S.  Gregorii,  i  58,  p.  ri5;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXV.) 

t  S.  Basil  had  been  baptized,  ou  his  return  home  from  Athens,  by  Bishop  Dianius.  He 
appears,  also,  before  making  for  the  East,  to  have  given  public  evidence  of  his  great  oratorical 
powers  at  Csesarea.  But  his  sister  Macrina  was  too  fond  of  him  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the 
world  if  she  could  help  it.  "  Qua  in  re  plurimum  ilium  adjuvit  Macrina  soror,  qure  cum  ilium 
vidisset  nimis  magniflce  de  eloqueiitia  sentire,  ac  diguitates  omnes  floccifacere,  et  fastu  quo- 
dam  supra  homines  potestate  claros  efferri,  celeriter  ad  asceticam  vitam,  quam  ipsa  profiteba- 
tur,  attraxit."  (Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  Cap.  JII.,i  l,p.  13;  Patrolog.  Oi-aic, 
Vol.  XXIX.) 

t  See  the  influence  of  the  Gospel ! — "  Cum  legissem  Evangelium,  ibique  perspexissem  pluri- 
mum ad  perfectionem  valere,  bona  sua  divendere,  et  cum  egenis  fratribus  communicare,  ao 
nulla  itrorsus  hujus  vitai  sollicitudiue  distriugi,  nee  ulla  attectione  ad  res  terrenas  animo  con- 
vert! ;  cupiebam  invenire  aliqueni  ex  fratribus  qui  banc  vitie  viam  elegisset,  ut  una  cum  ipso 
brevem  hujus  vita)  fluctum  trausirem."  {Oi)p.  S.  Basilii  Magui,  Tom.  IV.,  Mpistolariim  Classis 
II.,  Epist.  CGXXIII.    Adversus  Eustathium  Sebastenum,  i  2,  p.  823 ;  Patrolog.  Orasc,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

5  Ibidem. 

11  Nor  did  he  live  in  what  is  called  selfish  ways  of  thinking  of  liis  own  Salvation.  He  changed 
by  his  preaching,  example,  and  munificence,  the  entire  province  of  Pontus.  "Basilius  Pouti 
uxbes,"  says  Rulinus,  "  et  rura  circumiens,  desides  geutis  illius  auimos  et  parnm  de  spe  futura 
eollicitos  stiraulare  verbis  et  prsedicatione  snccendere,  calliimque  ab  his  longte  negligentias 
coepit  abolere,  subegitque,  abjectis  inanium  rerura  et  sfficularium  ouris,  suimet  notitiam  reci- 
pere.  in  nuuin  coire,  monaste'ria  construi're,  psaliiiis,  et  liymuis  et  orationibiis  dociiit  vacare, 
paupernm  curam  gerere,  eisque  habitacula  houeata  etqufe  ail  victiim  iiece-ssaiia  sunt,  praabere, 
virgiues  iustituere,  pudicam  castamque  vitaiu  omnibus  pene  dcsiderabilem  facere.    Ita  brovi 
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And  he  broke  down  a  body  naturally  sickly  with  the  terrible 
severity  of  his  penances.  He  took  but  one  meal  a  day,  and 
that  consisting  of  bread,  herbs,  and  water.  "  Cookery  with  us 
is  idle,"  he  says,  "  no  knife  is  familiar  with  blood  ;  our  dainti- 
est meal  is  vegetables,  with  coarsest  bread  and  vapid  wine."* 
S.  Gregory  says  of  him  :  "  he  had  but  one  inner  and  one  outer 
garment :  his  bed  was  the  ground  ;  little  sleep,  no  bath ;  his 
food  bread  and  salt ;  his  drink  the  running  stream  ;  he  slept 
in  a  hair  shirt,  or  other  rough  garment ;  the  sun  was  his  fire  ; 
and  he  braved  the  severest  frost  in  the  severe  climate  of 
Cappadocia."! 

And  all  this  satisfied  his  lofty  spirit  far  beyond  the  splendour 
and  refinements  of  Athens  the  beautiful.  Thus  he  became  a 
firm  column,  the  greatest  monastic  law-giver  of  the  East,  the 
fearless  reprover  of  the  arrogance  of  princes  and  of  the 
blasphemies  of  heretics.l 

His  conduct  before  Modestus  brings  out  the  full  character  of 
the  man.  On  the  Saint  refusing  to  communicate  with  the  Arians, 
Modestus  asks  him  whether  he  does  not  fear  the  consequences. 

Basil. — "  Fear  what  consequences  ? — what  suff"erings  .^" 

Modestus. — "  One  of  those  many  pains  which  a  prefect  can 
inflict." 

Basil. — "  Let  me  know  them  ?" 

Modestus. — "  Confiscation,  exile,  torture,  death." 

Basil. — '*  Think  of  some  other  threat.  These  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  me.  He  runs  no  risk  of  confiscation,  who  has 
nothing  to  lose,  except  these  mean  garments  and  a  few  books.§ 
Nor  does  he  care  for  exile,  who  is  not  circumscribed  by  place, 
who  does  not  make  a  home  of  the  spot  he  dwells  in,  but  every- 
where a  home  whithersoever  he  be  cast,  or  rather  everywhere 
God's  home,  whose  pilgrim  he  is  and  wanderer.  Nor  can  tor- 
tures harm  a  frame  so  frail  as  to  break  under  the  first  blow. 
You  could  but  strike  once  and  death  would  be  gain.      It  would 

pernmtata  est  totius  provincise  facies,  \\t  in  arido  et  squalenti  campo  videretur  seges  fecunda, 
ac  IsBta  Tinea  surrexisse."  (Lib.  XL,  Cap.  LX.  Of.  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  L.  Prolegomena  in  Vita, 
Cap.  VL,  i  4,  p.  25;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

*  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  IV.,  Epist.  XLL,  p.  340;  Patrolog.  Grmc.  Vol.  XXXII.  I  use  Dr.  New- 
man's translation,  as  unapproachable,  when  the  -words  of  the  Saint  are  quoted. 

t  (See  Church  of  the  Fathers.  Chap.  II.,  p.  22.)  S.  Gregory  says  of  Basil : — "  Necessariis  tautum 
cibis,  quamdiu  licuit,  vitam  tolerabat,  atque  hunc  solum  luxum  norat,  nempe  a  luxu  abstinere ; 
sed  lilia  et  aves,  quibns  simplex  atque  aitificii  expers  pulchritudo  est,  et  victus  facilis  atque  ex 
tempore  qujBsitus  ob  oculos  habere,  queinadmoduni  Chrislus  meus  monet  .  .  .  Hinc  illi 
tunica  una,  et  pallium  uuum,  et  status  humi  lectulus,  et  vigiliaa,  et  illuvies  (ilia  ejus  decora  et 
ornamenta),  et  suavissima  coeua  et  obsonium,  panis  et  sal,  novum,  inquam,  illnd  condimentum, 
et  potio  sobria  et  uberrima,  quam  nobis  nihil  laborantibus  fontes  profnudunt."  (Opp.  S.  Gre- 
gorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  IX.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  §  61,  p.  575;  Patrolog.,  Oroec,  Vol. 
XXX  VL  J 

t  See  his  splendid  letter  developing  this  idea: — "  Oportet  Christianum  ea  qnse  vocatione 
ccelesti  digna  sunt,  sentire,  ac  rtignam  Evangelio  Christi  vitam  degere."  ("Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom. 
IV.,  Epist.  Class.  L,  Epist.  XXIL,  }>.  287—294;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.,  XXXII.) 

§  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.,  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  §  49,  p.  559; 
Patrolog.  Gra-c,  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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send  me  the  sooner  to  Him  for  Whom  I  live  and  labour,  for 
Whom  I  am  dead  rather  than  alive,  to  Whom  I  have  long  been 
journeying."* 

This  was  the  man  who,  whilst  he  would  resist  the  proud,  was 
ever  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  among  the  sick  and  poor.  He 
would  not  only  tend  the  lepers,  but  kiss  their  miserable  sores 
and  wounds.  Of  his  bounty,  the  vast  hospitals  which  he 
established  are  sufficient  evidence.  It  was  Christ  who  made 
him  all  to  all.  Had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  he  might  have 
been  a  disdainful,  scornful  man  ;  unapproachable  for  his  gifts ; 
feared,  and  indeed  admired,  but  hardly  loved.  As  it  was,  the 
tenderness  of  the  Cross,  joined  to  the  grandeur  of  a  mind  little 
in  nothing,  elevated  in  everything,  made  Basil  as  deeply 
esteemed  by  the  wise,  as  he  was  feared  by  the  arrogant  and 
froward.f 

Mark  his  appearance  !  In  person  he  is  considerably  above 
the  middle  height ;  he  is  thin,  erect,  and  withered  with  the 
terrific  austerities  of  his  devoted  life  ;  his  complexion  is  dark, 
and  his  countenance  pale  ;  his  eyebrows  large,  and  almost  meet- 
ing above  the  nose  ;  his  face  is  oval,  and  his  head  closely  shaved, 
and  a  long  greyish  beard  flows  down  upon  his  breast  ;t  his 
expression  speaks  of  deep  thought ;  whilst,  added  to  the  stern 
majesty  of  his  appearance,  there  is  a  grace  about  him  which 
recalls  to  mind  the  careful  and  exquisite  training  of  his  early  life. 

To  go  further  into  S.  Basil's  life  would  take  up  too  much 
space.  Of  his  separation  from  Dianius,  his  ordination  at 
CsBsarea,  his  reconciliation  with  Eusebius,his  episcopal  labours,^ 


*  "  Exailium  autem  hand  cognoaco,  qui  nuUo  loco  clrcumscriptus  sum:  ac  neque  terrain 
banc,  quam  nuuc  incolo,  meam  habeo,  et  earn  omnem,  in  qiiam  projectus  fuero  pro  niea  duco: 
iuio,  ut  rectius  loquar,  uniFersara  terrain  Dei  esse  scio,  ciijus  adveua  ego  sum  et  peregriuus, 
Jam  tormenta  quid  accipere  queant,  cum  corpus  desit,  uisi  forte  primam  plagam  dixeris? 
Hujus  euim  solius  peues  te  arbitrium  et  potestas  est.  Mors  porro  beueiicii  milii  loco  erit; 
citius  euim  me  ad  Deum  transmittet,  cui  vivo  et  servio,  maximaqiie  ex  parte  mortem  obii,  et 
ad  quem  jampridem  propero.  Quo  sermons  obstupefactus  prsefectus :  Nemo  iuquit,  me 
(uomenque  suum  adjungit),  ad  bunc  usque  diem,  ita,  nee  pari  verborum  libertate  est  allocutus." 
(Ibidem,  i  49—50,  p.  559.) 

t  S.  Gresory  defends  him  against  the  imputation  of  being  high-minded,  thus: — "Quid  ad 
liiBC  nobis  dicturi  sunt,  qui  homiui  fastum  superciliumque  objiciuut  'I  luiqui  sane  et  acerbi 
rerum  liujusmodi  judices,  eosque,  qui  regiilre  uou  sunt,  ad  regulam  admoventes.  An  vero  fieri 
potest,  ut  qui  leprosos  deosculetur,  et  hue  usque  se  demittat,  ad  versus  sanos  et  valeiites  super- 
cilium  attollat  ?  Qui  carnes  continentia  et  iuedia  conficiat  inaui  animi  fastu  iutletur?  .  .  ." 
(0pp.  S.  Gregor-ii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Magni,  §64,^^.579 — 582; 
Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVI.) 

X  "  Sancti  Basilii  efdgiem  sic  descriptam  reperit  Barouius  [Ad  an.  378]  in  anonymo  Vaticano: 
'  Magnus  Basilius  procero  fuit  habitu  corporis  et  recto,  siccus,  gracilis  ;  color  ejus  fuscus,  vultus 
temperatus  pallore,  Justus  uasus,  supercilia  in  orbem  iuflexa  et  adducta:  cogitabundo  similis 
fuit,  paucce  in  vultu  rugse,  ereque  renidentes,  gente  oblongis,  tempora  aliquantum  cava,  pro- 
niissa  barba  et  mediocris  canities.'  "  (0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Prolegomena  in  Vita,  Cap.  XL.,  i  2, 
p.  161;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol.  XXIX.)  Here  again  is  a  picture: — "Maguus  Basilius  habitu  cor- 
poris, in  multam  proceritatem  erectse  figune  excurrebat.  Erat  siccus  et  macilentus,  niger 
colore,  pallore  temperatus  faciem,  prceditus  decoro  naso  et  circumtlexis  ad  hirquum,  super- 
ciliis;  in  vertice  conti-actior ;  similis  cogitabundo,  pauculis  in  froute  rugis  caperatus ;  malas 
oblongus,  cavus  tempora,  rasus  fere  ad  cutem,  bai'bam  nutriens,  eamque  satis  promissam  ac 
semioanam."  (Opp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  1.,  Historia  Institutionis  ITrip.  Fesf]  Ex  Meuceis  impressis,  p. 
391;  Patrolog.  GrcBc,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

?  Here  he  fell  in  -srith  Origen's  influence  again.  See  an  account  of  the  Adamantine's  Scrip- 
ture teaching  there.  Opp.  S.  Hieronyml,  Tom.  II.,  III.,  Lib.  de  Viris Iliustribus,  Cap.  LIV.,p.  665; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
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his  help  to  Gregory,  his  letters  to  Athanasius,  his  dispute  with 
Anthimius,  his  illness,  his  patience  under  reproach,  his  journey- 
to  Pisidia  and  Pontus,  and  of  his  many  writings,  and  incessant 
troubles  of  mind  and  body, — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
Enough  has  been  said  of  him  for  the  present  purpose.  Stern, 
severe,  self-contained,  lofty  and  heroic  in  thought  and  word, 
measured  in  speech,  noble  in  manner,  a  patriarchal  man — Basil 
the  Great  stands  out  boldly  amongst  the  great  names  of  the 
fourth  century  ;*  and  if  not  so  diplomatic  in  his  dealings  as 
A.thanasius,  quite  as  uncompromising ;  if  not  so  solitary  as 
Anthony,  quite  as  fond  of  retirement ;  and  if  not  so  gentle  as 
Gregory,  equally  as  full  of  ardent  charity  and  noble  thoughts. 

The  extraordinary  grief  created  by  his  death  is  an  evidence 
of  the  immense  influence  he  exerted  over  thousands,  many  of 
whom  most  probably  had  never  looked  upon  his  face. 

When  he  came  near  his  end,  he  summoned  up  his  strength 
and  spoke  with  more  than  ordinary  clearness  on  the  saving 
doctrines  of  Redemption.  And  when  at  length  his  hour 
approached,  he  seemed  to  be  looking  forward  to  joining  that 
heavenly  choir  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed. f  The  news  of 
his  condition  drew  the  whole  country  into  Csesarea.  Men, 
weeping  like  children,  pressed  around  him,  crying  out  in  despair 
against  the  tyranny  of  death,  and  by  violence  they  would  have 
retained  his  soul.  "  Grief,"  says  S.  Gregory,  "  had  driven  them 
mad."  There  was  not  one  in  that  concourse  who  would  not 
willingly  have  sacrificed  a  portion  of  his  life  if  he  could  have 
added  it  to  that  of  Basil.  The  Saint  was  the  only  one  at  peace. 
Looking  calmly  on  heaven,  whilst  uttering  the  words  :  "  Into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit,"  he  gave  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God. 

When  that  emaciated  body,  which  had  served  its  master  with 
such  stern  fidelity,  was  being  borne  by  faithful  men  to  the 
family  tomb,  the  excitement  of  the  populace  became  indescrib- 
able ;  many  thousands,  utter  strangers,  who  had  never  been 
seen  before,  crowded  into  the  city.t     Heathens,  and  Jews,  and 

*  "  yoi\k  Basile  tout  entier :  nne  science  conteiiue  par  le  dogma  et  qui  pourtant  s'j  d^ploie 
&,  raise:  una  feloqueuce  tou,iouis  touiii6e  au  bien  das  Ames,  niais  orniSe  de  toutes  les  graces  at 
nourrie  de  toute  la  scieiica  antiques ;  dans  le  gouvernanient  d'una  seula  eglise,  toutes  les  facultes 
qui  font  I'liomnia  d'Etat,  tout  la  gfenie  du  sifecle,  en  un  mot,  exclusivemeut  consacr6  au  service 
de  la  foi.  Basile  ne  fonde  ni  une  politique,  ni  une  pliilosopliie,  ni  meme  une  litt^rature  clire- 
tienne,  car  il  ue  francliit  pas  le  seuil  du  sauctuaire,  n'atfecte  aucuue  magistrature,  et  ne  dis- 
tribue  d'autre  enseiguement  que  I'Evangile  .  .  .  une  Eglisa  qui  produit  des  homnies  tela 
que  Basile  est  dej^  prete  .'l  recueillir  le  gouvarnement  du  luoude."  (De  Broglie,  L'EgUse  et 
L' Empire  Romain  au  IVe.  Steele,  Troisieme  Par  tie,  Vol.  I.,  Cliap.  II. ,  p.  233.     Troisieme  Edition.) 

t  Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Lawdem  Basilii  Magni,  §  79,  p.  599— 
602;  Patrolog.  Graic.,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

i  "Turn  vero  miraculum  omnium,  quae  unquam  fuerunt,  celeberrinium  designatur.  Etfere- 
batur  vir  sanctus,  sanctorum  virorum  manibus  elatus  ;  unnsquisque  autem  operam  dabat,  alius 
ut  flmbriam,  alius  ut  nmbram,  alius  ut  sacriferura  lectulum  arriperet,  ac  vel  solum  attingeret; 
(quid  enim  illo  corpore  sanctiiis  et  purius? )  alius  ut  propius  ad  eos,  qui  corpus  ferebaut,  aece- 
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aliens,  sobbed  and  wept,  and  wrung  their  hands  round  the  bier. 
Hymns  and  psalms  gave  way  to  bursts  of  universal  lamentation. 
Some  pushed  forward,  aiming  to  get  at  the  hem  of  Basil's  gar- 
ment ;  others  to  place  themselves  where  his  shadow  would  pass 
over  them  ;  others  to  secure  some  portion  of  his  furniture,  or  to 
touch  it  with  their  fingers,  or  if  they  could  not  succeed  in  that, 
to  see  his  blessed  body  with  their  eyes.*  So  great  was  the 
pressure  in  that  swaying  crowd,  that  many  persons  in  it  were 
crushed  to  death  ;  and  these  were  looked  upon  with  envy  as  the 
happy  victims  of  his  funeral  {funebres  victnnce).  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  body  was  borne  through  the  city.  But 
at  length  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  was  reached,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Basil  the  Great  was  placed  in  the  silent  resting 
place  of  martyrs  and  of  priests. 

His  life  was  spent  in  defending  the  orthodox  teachings  of 
Nicsea  ;  in  resisting  the  despotism  of  the  civil  powers  ;  in 
maintaining  episcopal  rights  ;  in  renewing-  the  spirit  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline  ;  and  in  giving  a  new  and  permanent  form  to 
the  methods  of  monastic  life.f 

His  five  books  against  Eunomius,  his  Treatise  on  the  Holy 
Grhost,  his  ^'Hexa'e/ueron,'^  and  his  Principles  of  Monastic  Rule, 
— as  well  as  the  example  of  his  life, — have  made  their  lasting 
mark  upon  the  intellects  of  Catholic  thinkers. 

And  if  the  gentle  GregoryJ  was  not  gifted  with  the  strong 
character  of  Basil,  still  he  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  charming 

deret;  alius  ut  aspectu  solo  frueretur,  tanquam  eo  qnoque  utilitatis  aliquid  afferente.  Plena 
erant  fora,  porticus,  duplicia  et  triplicia  tabulata,  hominum  deducentium,  pneeuntium,  prose- 
quentium,  assectantiuiu,  sese  iuvicem  pveiueutium  ;  multa  millia  ouinis  geueiis  et  setatis  ante 
eum  diem  incognita.  Psalniodire  gemitibus  cedebaut,  et  auimi  coustantia  doloiis  maguitudine 
fraugebatur."  (Opjy.  S.  Giegorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XLIII.  in  Laudem  Basilii  Maani,  i  80, 
p.  602;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,.  Vol.  XXX  VI. J 

*  Ibidem. 

t  The  funeral  oration  of  S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  S.  Basil's  brother,  is  well  worth  reading.  He 
says  :— "  Magnus  a  Ueo  Basilius,  queraadniodum  tempore  Acbaabi  Elias,  exbibetur,  ac  sacerdo- 
tio,  quod  jam  quodammodo  coUapsum  atque  neglectum  erat,  suscepto,  tanquam  lucernara, 
qufB  defecisset,  ratiouem  fidei  per  iuhabitantem  iu  se  gratiam  relucere  deuuo  fecit.  Et  cum 
veluti  fax  noctu  errautibus  per  mare,  Ecclesice  bono  apparuisset,  omues  ad  rectam  viam  con- 
vertit,  cum  prajfectis  et  pntsidibus  coufligeus,  cum  ductoribus  copiarum  cougredieus,  apud 
imperatores  libere  loqueus,  iu  couciouibus  et  Ecolesiis  clamaas,  eosj  qui  procul  abessent, 
exeraplo  Pauli  per  epistolas  conciliaus  atque  adjungeus,  eftugieu#Bt  evitans  coufligentium  pre- 
hensiones,  cum  nihil  in  se  liaberet,  quo  teueretur  et  Tinceretur  ab  adversariis."  (Opp.  S. 
Gregorii  Nysseui,  Tom.  III.,  in  Laudem  Fratris  Basilii,  p.  795 — 798;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVI. 
See  this  Gregorys  beautiful  treatise,  De  Virginitate,  Opp.  Tom.  III.,  Cap.  I.— XXIV.,  p.  318— 
410.) 

t  See  how  he  speaks  of  his  friendship  with  Basil  :— 

"  Namque  et  hoc  beneticium  a  Deo  accepi; 
Duxit  me  et  con.junxit  cum  viro  sapieutissimo, 
Qui  UDUS  et  vita  et  eloquio  supereminebat  omnes. 
Quis  ille  ?  certe  perfacile  coguoscetis. 
Basilius  erat,  sevi  nostri  magnum  ad,iumentum. 
Huno  et  litterarum,<»et  tecti,  et  consiliorum 
Socium  habebam,  ac  si  quid  gloriari  decet, 
Par  qaoddam  eranius,  non  obscurum  iu  Graecia. 
Communia  erant  omuia:  mens  una 
Duorum  colligans  corporum  discrepantiam. 
Quod  autem  uos  in  unum  prrecipue  coujunxit, 
lllud  erat:  Deus,  et  rerum  prcestantiarum  amor." 

(Opp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  C'arminum  Lib.  II.,  Sectio  I., 
Poemata  de  Seipso,  v.  221—232,  p.  1043—1046:  Patrolog.  Orcec, 
Vol.  XXXVII.) 
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picture  of  ascetic  life  ;  whilst  his  writings,  from  their  genuine 
orthodoxy,  have  earned  for  him  the  distinguished  title  of  "  The 
Theologian."  He  seems  to  have  hung  on  Basil's  love,  and  to 
have  found  his  one  delight  in  that  supernatural  friendship.* 
He  too  had  abandoned  all  for  Christ.  But  his  delicate  and 
timid  nature  shrank,  more  even  than  Basil's,  from  being  placed 
in  position,  and  having  to  contend  with  men.  One  thing  alone 
he  retained — his  love  of  eloquence.  He  was  ever  ready  with 
his  pen,  ever  prompt  to  pour  out  his  flowing  periods  in  the  pul- 
pit. His  Athenian  training,  his  plastic  mind,  his  fund  of  gentle 
sympathy,  his  personal  devotedness  to  the  Cross,  tended  to  ren- 
der him  a  master  of  the  highest  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was 
the  vir  bonus,  out  of  the  rich  treasure  of  whose  heart  flowed 
the  full  stream  of  all  that  was  truly  eloquent. 

He  would  willingly  have  joined  his  friend  in  Pontus,  accord- 
ing to  his  promise  made  at  Athens  ;  but  it  was  impossible. 
Home  duties  detained  him.  At  last  he  contrived  to  escape,  and 
passed  some  of  the  sweetest  days  of  his  life,  praying,  meditating, 
and  copying  Origen  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Iris.  Now  he  is 
drawn  out  of  his  retreat.  Against  his  will  he  is  made  presbyter. 
He  flies  away  once  more  to  Pontus ;  but  his  conscience  will 
not  suffer  him  to  rest.f  He  returns  to  Nazianzus.  Then  come 
the  Arian  disturbances,  the  sickness  of  his  parents,  and  the 
death  of  his  brother  Caesarius,  to  whom  he  was  so  devoted. 
Now  Basil,  through  Gregory's  influence,  is  raised  to  the  bishopric 
of  Caesarea.  Basil  has  had  his  battles  of  flght :  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  at  home,  heresy  and  schisms  abroad,  afflict 
his  mind  and  try  his  strength.  He  has  one  single  aim  in  life — 
to  advance  Christ's  glory.  For  this  end,  even  Gregory  must  be 
sacrificed.  To  keep  Anthimius  in  check,  Basil  has  him  conse- 
crated bishop,  and  places  him  in  Sasima,  a  village  within  the 

*  Tlie  principal  dates  of  S.  Basil's  career  are  as  follows  : — Born,  329  ;  went  to  Athens,  351 — 
355;  returns  to  CsBsarea,  355 ;  goes  to  the  East,  about  357;  returns,  358;  retires  to  his  P'onas- 
tery,  360;  ordained  presbyter  at  Csesarea,  362;  deposed  by  Eusebius,  364;  recalled  to  Cse»area, 
365  ;  relieves  the  starving,  367,  368;  chosen  bishop  of  Caesarea,  370;  dies,  379. 

t  The  great  Elias,  the  real  father  of  monks,  the  master  of  S.  Anthony,  had  his  influejv*  on 
Gregory  too.  The  following  gentle  lines  breathe  the  placid  spirit  of  the  Saint,  and  reve»  ais 
mind : — 

"  Magni  faciebam  Elian  Thesbiten, 

Ac  luclytum  Carmelum,  et  cibum  insolitum, 

Desertum  Priecursoris  possessionem, 

Filiorum  Jonadab  vitam  sine  apparatu; 

Sed  me  rursus  tenebat  sacrorum  Librorum  amor, 

Ac  Spiritus  lumen  in  consideranda  Scriptura, 

Res  cum  deserto  et  quiete  uon  couvenieus: 

Donee  in  utranique  partem  ssepe  delatixs. 

Tandem  inter  desideria  mea  sic  litem  dirimo    .    .    . 

Videus  euiui  quos  actuosa  delectat  vita, 

Eos  aliis  quidera  utiles  esse,  his  nempe  qui  in  saaculo  vivimt    .    .    . 

Eos  autem  qui  vale  sseculo  dixerunt,  stabiliores  quidem  esse    .    .    . 

At  sibi  solis  prodesse  angusta  charitate    .    .    . 

Mediam  inter  utrosque  viam  iueo, 

Meditari  ut  hi,  prodesse,  ut  illi,  statuens." 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  lAb.  II.,  Sectio  I.,  PoemaU 
de  Heipso,  v.  292—311,  p.  1050—1051;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXXVII., 
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disputed  jurisdiction.  This  is  more  than  Gregory  can  patiently 
endure  ;  a  coolness  springs  up  between  the  friends.*  Gregory 
flies  from  Sasima  into  his  beloved  solitude.  Thence  he  comes 
forth  again,  to  assist  his  aged  father,  on  the  condition  that  his 
official  duties  at  Nazianzus  are  to  cease  with  his  father's  death. 
His  father  and  mother,  each  fully  a  hundred  years  of  age,  die 
about  314.  Fearing  the  responsibility  of  the  bishopric,  Gregory 
hurries  to  Seleucia,  and  during  his  retirement  hears  the  news 
of  Basil's  death  (319),  which  plunges  him  into  the  deepest 
grief.  Father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  now  Basil, 
dead  ;  he  seems  almost  left  solitary  in  the  world. 

With  these  sorrows  the  public  life  of  Gregory  begins.  The 
state  of  ecclesiastical  politics  is  now  more  cheering  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time.  Theodosius  becomes  emperor.  The  Church 
in  Constantinople  is  freed  from  her  bonds.  The  emperor 
embraces  the  creed  of  Nicsea.  The  Second  General  Council  acts 
with  pacific  influence  in  East  and  West.  Such  was  the  gleam  of 
light  which  shot  across  the  Eastern  heavens.  But  Gregory  was 
drawn  into  a  place  of  storms.  He  felt  himself  bound  to  answer 
a  call  to  go  to  Constantinople,  and  to  do  his  best  to  reconstruct 
the  Church  of  God.f  He  was  now  fifty  years  old — ^just  Basil's 
age  when  he  was  called  to  his  reward. 

The  cruelty  of  the  Arians  in  Constantinople  defies  descrip- 
tion. Baronius  says  that  the  gates  of  hell  seemed  to  have  been 
opened  upon  the  city.  This  was  during  the  reign  of  Valens. 
The  churches  were  "  filled  with  furious  devils  and  legions  of 
unclean  sxjirits."  Priests  were  burnt  alive.  Churches  were 
converted  into  sepulchres,  and  their  walls  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  saints ;  whilst  the  Catholics  were  outraged,  and 
driven  into  exile. J  The  city  swarmed  with  various  sects, 
Novatians,  Macedonians,  Photians,  Marcellians,  Sabellians, 
Eunomians,  and  Apollinarists, — all  sunk  their  mutual  detesta- 

*  Basil  was  usiug  his  friend  Gregory  as  a  tool.  Basil  used  his  friends  to  push  his  one  life's 
cause.  Gregory  seetus  to  resent  this.  '  See  0pp.  S.  Gregoril  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Epist.  XLVIIL, 
p.  99;  Patrotog.'  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXVIl. 

t  "  Luctuosa  tunc  omnium  Ecclesiarum  facies,  sed  nullius  luotuosior  quam  Constantino- 
politanse,  iu  qua  jam  ab  annis  qnadraginta  grassata  fiierat  Ariaua  lues,  sub  pontifieibiis 
hDereticorum  autesignanis  atque  etiani  ipsis  uovorum  dogmatum  couditoribus;  sub  principibus, 
quales  fiiere  Coustantius  et  Valens,  qui  hsereticorum  partes  tuebautur,  Catholicos  vexabant,  et 
pro  errore  contra  veritatem  toto,  ut  ita  dieam,  imperii  corpore  certabant."  Tlie  state  of  the 
Church  of  Constantinople  can  be  realized,  when  It  is  remembered  that  Paul,  the  orthodox 
bishop  of  thaf  See,  was  murdered  by  the  Arians  in  339:— ■' Haue  [sedem],  relicta  sede  Nicome- 
diensi,  Ariani  dux  agminis  confestim,  eo  anno  invasit  Eusebius,  post  quern  in  Macedonil  manus 
infelix  li«c  Ecclesia  devenit.  Expulso  ab  ipsisniet  Arianis  .  .  .  Eudoxius  Cbx 
hiereticorum  .  .  .  Aetii  Arianorum  longe  impiissimi  discipulus  suffectus  est."  (0pp. 
S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tojn.  I.  in  Vita  S.  Gregorii,  Cap.  CXXII.,  p.  211;  Fairolog.  Orcec,  Vol. 
XXXV.  J 

t  "Ariani  sumnla  rerum  EcclesisB  potlti,  vix  pietatis  '  reliquias,'  et  excitandae  a  Gregorio 
fidei 'scniiua' reliquerant.  Templorum  alia  ab  hasreticis  occupata,  atque  in  primis  auiphssi- 
nium  ilhid' Sophia  coyuominatum,'  tunc  '  diaboli  propugnaculum' magis  quam  ecclesia,  ubi 
siios  ill(Miiilites  collocarat  [Valens];  imo  ubi  '  dasmonum  exereitus,  furiarumque  ac  spnituura 
k-giones  aderant  immundorum.'  Alia  '  ex  temphs  in  sepulchra  commutata,  alia  cruore  sanc- 
torum aspersa  profanataque,'  "  &.c.     (Ibidem,  Cap.  CXXIIL,  x>.  212 — 213.) 
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tion  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church.  How 
great  a  wrench  it  was  for  Gregory  to  leave  his  quiet  wilderness 
for  such  a  post  as  this,  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  have 
read  his  letters  and  pondered  on  his  life.* 

He  speaks  of  himself,  when  going  thither,  as  coming  from  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  earth,  with  his  limbs  drawn  together  by 
old  age  ;  his  body  bent  to  the  ground  ;  his  countenance  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles,  and  wasting  away  with  fasting  and  tears ; 
with  a  harsh  and  uncultivated  voice,  and  coarse  raiment ; — 
poverty-stricken  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

He  commenced  his  mission  in  an  obscure  room,  which  after- 
wards grew  into  the  stately  church  of  S.  Anastasia.f  In  spite 
of  what  he  says  of  himself,  his  mission  was  almost  a  miraculous 
success.  His  cultivated  eloquence,  and  his  gentleness,  drew 
men  of  all  persuasions  to  his  little  chapel. J  His  great  charity 
towards  his  enemies,  his  high  Christian  spirit,  produced  a  deep 
impression.  True  he  was  slandered,  he  was  scoffed  at,  he  was 
dragged  before  the  tribunal,  he  was  stoned, — but  it  was  of  no 
avail  ;  all  he  said  of  his  bitterest  enemies  was  :  "  Lord  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge."^ 

The  fame  of  Gregory  as  an  eloquent  defender  of  the  faith 
was  soon  carried  throughout  the  East.  S.  Jerome  in  Syria  heard 
of  him,  and  undertook  a  wearisome  journey  to  Constantinople, 
in  order  to  become  his  disciple:  "I  exult  and  glory,"  says 
S.  Jerome,  "  in  his  being  my  master."! 


*  See  how  glad  he  was  to  depart;  and  how  Christ  was  the  prime-mover  of  his  life: — 
"  Cuiictis  simul,  aula  et  urbibus  et  sacerdotibus 
Spoute  relictis,  ut  oliiu  optabam 
Cum  me  Dens  et  uocturuis  vocavit  somniis, 

Et  maris  horrendi  molestis  terroribus. 
Idcirco  liBtitia  exsultaus  invidiam  fugi,  atque  ex  magna 

Tempestate  in  stabili  portu  riidentem  tixi. 
Ubi  puris  mentis  cogitatiouibiis  auimnm  evehens, 

Etiam  silentium,  iustar  victimje,  ut  autea  sermonem,  offeram. 
Gregorii  hiec  verba  sunt,  quern  aluit  terra 
Cappadocum,  quique  pro  Christo  omnibus  se  abdicavit." 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Tlieologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum  Lib.  II.,  Seciio  I.,  Poemaia 
de  Seipso,  v.  2ti—3ti,  p.  1030;  Patrolog.  Groec,  Vol.  A'XZF/J.) 

t  "  Anastasia,  templorum  ma(^ime  venerabile, 
Quaa  .jaceutem  hunii  tidem  exsuscitasti, 
Area  Noe,  quie  diluvium  muudi 
_    ■  Sola  efl'ugisti,  et  alterum  portasti 

lu  seminibus  mundum  orthodoxum." 

(Ibidem,  v.  1079—1083,  p.  1103.) 

t  Nothing  was  more  marked  than  his  moderation  in  controversy.  See  his  Oration,  De 
Modei-atione  in  Disputando,  Tom.  II.,  Oratio  XXXII.,  p.  174 — 211;  Patrolog.  Ormc,  Vol.  XXXVI. 

i  0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  m  Vita,  Cap.  CXXXVI.,  p.  217—218;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol. 
XXXV. 

II  "  Res  plane  admiratione  digna  est  ut  cum  Baronio  loquar,  hominem,  quem  ob  insignem 
eruditionem  consulereut  Occidentales  episcopi,  qui  orbem  doceret,  tarn  longaet  difficilia  itinera 
peragrasse,  ut  Gregorii  mereretur  esse  auditor  ac  sub  tanto  magistro  posset  protiteri  discipu- 
tum  ;  inde  sibi  sftminuin  glorias  decus  conciliaturum  existiinans  cum  accessioue  doctrinse.  Imo 
eo  nomine  .  .  .  gloriari  consuevlt :  '  Ego  eo  magistro  glorior  et  exsulto.'  "  (Ibidem,  Cap. 
CXXXVII.,  p.  21S.  See  also  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi.  Tom.  /.,  Bpist.  L.,  p.  5U;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol. 
XXII.  Also  Tom.  II.,  Adver.  Jovin,  Lib.  I.,  p.  230;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII.)  "  Numquid  in 
ilia  Epistola  Gregorium  virum  eloquentissimum  nou  potui  nominare  ?  Quis  apud  Latinos  par 
aui  est  ?  quo  ego  magistro  glorior  et  exsulto."  (Tom.  II.,  Adv.  lAb.  Bujini,  p.  401 ;  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  XXIILJ 
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Gregory  was  not  made  for  the  excitements  of  ecclesiastical 
politics.*  He  threw  up  his  episcopal  position  on  the  first 
ox^portunity,  and  retired  once  more  into  his  beloved  solitude, 
to  die  to  self,  to  live  to  Christ,  to  conquer  his  passions,  to  write 
his  pious  Iambics,  and  his  letters,  and  then  to  die.  His  life  at 
Arianzus  was  nearly  as  hard  a  one  as  S.  Basil's  had  been.  It 
"  was  spent  in  fasting,  tears,  and  watchings  ;  his  knees  were 
worn  and  wounded  with  kneeling ;  his  bed  was  of  straw,  his 
coverlet  a  coarse  sackcloth,  his  habit  a  single  tunic  ;  he  went 
barefoot,  lived  without  the  use  of  hre,  and  had  no  company 
but  wild  beasts.  But  notwithstanding  his  austerities,  his  con- 
tinual sickness,  and  his  great  age,  he  still  felt  violent  struggles 
of  the  flesh  against  the  spirit. '^f 

And  though  his  career  had  been  one  course  of  rigid  penance, 
he  had  his  trial  even  at  the  last  hour,  when  more  than  ninety 
years  of  age.  He  seemed  to  see  as  he  was  dying,  "  the  horrid 
darkness  of  hell,  the  flame  of  fire,  and  the  blackest  night." 
Then,  stretching  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  calling  upon  the  choirs 
of  the  blessed,  with  his  whole  heart  yearning  towards  God,  he 
earnestly  besought  Christ  to  receive  him,  and  not  to  abandon 
His  own  image  ; — and  thus  he  found  rest  at  last,  and  delivered 
his  pure  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator.]: 

Gregory  was  of  middle  height ;  his  complexion  was  pale ; 
his  nose  inclined  to  be  flat ;  his  right  eye,  on  account  of  a 
wound,  had  a  melancholy  cast ;  his  expression  was  sweet ;  he 
was  in  part  bald,  his  hair  was  white;  his  beard  short  and 
dense,  and  of  a  dusky  hue  close  to  the  face.§ 

*  "  Ego  Jonas  propheta  ero. 

Trailo  me  ipse  ad  salutem  navia, 
Quamvis  pioceliaj  nulla  in  me  causa  residet 
Siiblatum  me  sortis  exltu  projlcite. 
Oetus  liospitalis  me  ex  profaudo  excipiet. ' 

Gloria  Iubc  erit  mea 

Siu  ad  me  usque  perstetis,  id  unum 

Mulctam  esse,  et  puguam  pro  throuis  existiiuo    .    .    . 

Abscedo; ita  aftectum  suadet. 

Uuam  mortem  debeo  ;  hiec  in  Dei  mauu  sita  est." 

(0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  III.,  Carminum,  Lib.  II..  Sectio  I., 
Poemata  de  Seipso,  V.  18'38—I!i5l,  2>.  ll^H—liyj;  Patrolog.  Gi-cec,  Vol. 
XXXVII.  See  also  bis  Oratio  XXVI.,  in  Seipsuiii,  ?  4,  p.  1231, 
where  be  calls  himself  "  Ille  tlmidus  pastor  et  ciroumspectus." — 
0pp.,  Tom.  I.,  Patrolog.  Oi-iec,  Vol.  XXX V.j 
t  Fleury's  Eccles.  History  (Oxford),  Book  XIX.,  ?  U,  i>.  156. 

t  "  Quamvis  autem  asperam  semper,  viotuque  horridam  duxisset  Titam,  sEeviens  in  corpus, 
caruem  vigiliis,  jejuuiis  aliisque  pusuitentitelaboribus  afflictaus,  extremas  vitse  ce.rtamen  immiu- 
ere  seutieus,  jamjam  '  tartarum  caligine  borreudum'  videre  sibi  videbatur,  et  'ignis  flamiiiam, 
altissimaraque  noctem.'  Tum  supplex  ad  sidera  palmas  teudebat,  totoque  corde  ad  Deum 
aspirans,  Christum  euixe  rogabat  ut  se  excipei'eti  et  imaginem  suam  non  deSereret.  Ita 
beatissijnus  senex  '  proxime  moriturus,  cycneo  cautu  Domino  cantans  purissimum  Deo  spiritum' 
reddidit,  ac  optatam  quietem  cum  agiiiinibus  beatorum  adeptus  est.  Mortiuim  buuc  esse 
auuo  undeclnio  Theodosii  imperatoris,  sive  anno  389,  ex  Hieronvmo  discinius."  (0pp.  S. 
Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  i  173,  p.  236—237 ;  Patrolog.  armc,  Vol.  XXXV.) 

?  "  Corpore  robusto  fuit  Gregorius,  sed  aasiduis  raorbis  vit^eque  molestiis,  prretereaque 
jejuniis,  vigiliis,  chameuniis  ita  fracto  ac  debilitato,  nt  sibi  senectutem,  quod  ipseraet  testatur, 
acceleraverit.  Anonymus  Grrecus,  a  Barouio  laudatus,  qua  statura  fuerit  his  verbis  exprimit  in 
codice  540  Bibl.  Vat. :  '  Statura  medioeri  erat,  pallidus  aliquantulum,  nou  taiueu  citra  venusta- 
tem :  depresso  naso,  superciliis  in  rectum  proteusis,  aspectu  blaudo  et  siiavi,  altero  oculo 
nempe  dextro  subtristis,  quera  cicatrix  qufedam  coutrahebat,  barba  nou  proniissa  sed  densa 
tamen.    Qua  parte  calvus  non  erat  nam  subcalvus  erat,  albos  criues  habebat,  gummas  itfsia 
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With  all  Ms  amiability,  this  Father  was  a  firm  cohimn  in  his 
defence  of  the  teachings  of  Nicaea.  His  forty-five  discourses, 
or  dogmatic  and  polemical  treatises,  have  ever  been  held  in 
high  esteem.  Those  directed  against  the  Eunomians  and  the 
Macedonians  are  called  theological,  and  are  looked  upon  as  the 
most  important  of  his  works.  How  greatly  his  teachings  on 
the  responsibilities  of  the  pastoral  office  were  prized  by  such 
men  as  S.  John  Chrysostom  and  S.  G-regory  the  Great,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  former,  in  his  treatise  on  The  Priesthood, 
and  the  latter,  in  his  four  books  on  Pastoral  Solicitude,  have 
taken  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  as  a  model.  Eloquence,  fidelity, 
and  a  love  of  truth — all  subservient  to  an  intense  personal  love 
of  Christ — characterize  the  taste  of  this  beautiful  and  gentle 
light  of  the  Eastern  Church.* 

Well  may  he  have  gained  the  heart  of  a  man  of  a  nature 
sterner  than  his  own — of  the  Origen  of  the  West,  the  great 
S.  Jerome.  For  three  years  did  that  great  Dalmatian  live  in 
intimate  familiarity  with  S.  Gregory  the  Theologian,  charmed 
by  the  eloquent  flow  of  his  cultivated  oratory,  and  subdued  by 
his  mastery  over  theologic  truth.  Whatever  bore  upon  it  the 
stamp  of  genius,  or  of  earnest  Christian  love,  took  instant 
possession  of  Jerome's  impressionable  heart.  There  is  no 
Father  of  the  Church  whose  character  is  so  hard  to  seize  as  that 
of  the  Solitary  of  Bethlehem.  The  very  voluminousness  of  his 
correspondence  with  saintly  and  heroic  ladies,  with  popes, 
literary  men,  and  monastic  friends,  makes  it  all  the^more  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  vigour,  fire,  and  passion  of  his 
character.!  By  means  of  his  iron  will,  he  tamed  his  fierce  and 
imperious  nature,  and  curbed  himself  down  with  the  violence 
of  a  heroic  love  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.:}:  The  huge  strength 
of  his  rebellious  heart,  and  its  fierce  .contest  with  grace,  bear 
about  them  elements  of  the  sublime.  To  see  the  strong  man 
writhing  with  the  supremest  effort  of  his  being,  grasped  in  the 
coils  of  a  monster  serpent :  to  watch  the  breathless  exertion  of 

barbre  partes  velnt  fumo  obsitas  ostendebat."  (0pp.  S.  Gregorii  Theologi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  ?  175, 
p.  237;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XXXV.  See  also  0pp.  S.  Basilii,  Tom.  I.,  Historia  Institutionis  [Trip. 
Fest.]  Ex  Meiuei3  Impressis,  Prolegomena,  p.  392  ;  Patrolog.  G-rcec,  Vol.  XXIX.) 

*  The  principal  dates  connected  with  the  life  of  S.  Gregory  Tlieologus  are  the  following: — 
Born  shortly  before  329;  arrives  at  Athens  about  350  ;  Basil  leaves  Athens  355;  Gregory  leaves 
356;  joins  Basil  in  retirement  358  or  359;  leaves  to  help  his  father  360  or  361;  made  Presbyter 
3G1 ;  "collision  with  Julian  361 ;  leaves,  and  returns  home  362 ;  fall  of  Julian  363 ;  retires  to  Pontns 
again  364:  Cfesarius  dies  368  or  369;  Gregory  made  Bishop  of  Sasinia372;  his  father  dies  374; 
Gorgonia  dies  374;  tiies  to  Seleucia  375 ;  called  to  Constantinople  379 ;  Theodosius  supports  him 
380;  Council  of  Constantinople  381;  retires  to  Arianzus  383 ;  dies  389  or  390.  (Vid.  Opp.  S.  Hiero- 
nyml,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Lib.  de  Viris  Illustribus,  Cap.  CXVII.,  p.  707—709;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol. 
XXIII.) 

t  For  a  token  of  his  retentive  memory  of  trifling  incidents  in  his  early  life,  see  Opp- 
S.  Hieronymi,  Tomi  II.,  III.,  Apologia  Adversus  lAbros  Ruflni,  ».  30,  p.  422;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol. 
XXIIL 

t  See  how  he  lays  down  the  principle  which  dominated  his  whole  career.  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi, 
Tomi  II.  III.,  Oommentarius  in  Ecclesiasten,  p.  1030;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXIIL 
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the  one,  and  the  silent,  remorseless,  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
the  other,  to  see  two  mighty  powers  fairly  matched,  wrestling 
in  a  death-struggle,  cannot  but  frighten  and  fascinate  the  mind.* 

Jerome  had  been  ordained  presbyter  at  Antioch.  He  had 
gone  through  his  great  trial  before  he  came  to  Constantinople  ; 
he  had  conquered  ;  and  his  life  was  now  dedicated  to  unwearied 
work  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Most  lofty  souls,  men  who 
are  eventually  called  by  God  to  defend  His  cause,  have  them- 
selves to  suffer  trial  and  temptation  ;  and  often  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  test,  is  the  largeness  of  the  service  which 
they  are  destined  to  perform.  Jerome  was  no  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  A  rapid  review,  up  to  the  date  at  which  the  great 
crisis  of  his  life  began,  wiH  throw  a  light  upon  his  subsequent 
career. 

He  was  born  at  Strido,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  of  Dal- 
matian parents.!  Of  his  father  and  mother  nothing  is  known, 
except  that  they  were  Christians.  But  it  is  most  probable  that 
from  his  earliest  years  the  boy's  heart  was  fostered  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  that  the  high  principles  of  orthodox  Christianity 
were  deeply  engraved  upon  his  mind.  J  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
when  he  set  out  for  Rome,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  carried 
with  him  such  a  store  of  principle  as  enabled  him,  if  not  alto- 
gether to  lead  a  spotless  life,  at  all  events  to  appreciate  Christian 
virtue. 

Though  Rome  could  not  rival  Alexandria — with  its  museum 
and  its  ornamental  buildings,  with  its  theatre  and  gymnasia, 
with  its  royal  palace  and  famous  serapeuvi,  with,  its  ampitheatre 
and  library,  and  stadiufn;  though  it  could  not  boast  of  such 
world-wide  names  as  Athens,  or  of  so  many  gifts  of  costly 
taste, — still  none  could  excel  it  in  instilling  the  elements  of 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  youth.  The  Capitol  seems  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  education.  Teaching  was  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  State.  Grammar  (including  language,  metre, 
criticism,  and  history),  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence, 
had  each  a  certain  number  of  Chairs  assigned  to  them. 

Had  S.  Jerome  followed  the  usual  curriculum,  he  would 
already  have  had  his  course  of  geography  and  grammar.  It  is 
certain  that  he  studied  classics  under  Donatus  ;  that  he  excelled 
all  his  companions  in  his  knowledge  of  Greek  antiquity  ;  and 

*  See  how  he  speaks  as  one  knowing  infirmity.  0pp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epist.  CXXV., 
ad  Busticum  Monachum,  n.  n ,  p.  1076;  Fatrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXII.  bee  also  Epist.  CXIX.,  n.  5,p. 
964  ;  Epist.  XIV.,  n.  4—5,  p.  349,  &c. 

t  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome,  ouvrage  couronn^  par  VAcaddmie  franfaise,  par  l'Abbi5  Eugfene 
Bernard,  GJiap.  I.,  p.  4 — 5.    Bmxieme  Edition. 

i  Ibidem,  Chap.  I.,  p.  13. 
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learnt  to  speak  Latin  with  an  astonishing  fluency  and  elegance. 
Then  he  applied  himself  to  oratory  and  dialectics,  and  very 
possibly  acquired  a  tincture  of  law,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy.* The  impress  of  the  Roman  mind  seems  to  have 
remained  on  him  for  life.  That  strength,  vigour,  and  directness 
of  intellect,  which  belong  to  a  conquering  and  governing  class, 
show  themselves  repeatedly  in  the  various  vicissitudes  of  his 
career. 

Of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  at  the  period  of  its  decline,  men- 
tion has  been  made.  How  many  temptations  its  streets,  and 
shows,  and  teeming  population  would  offer  to  one  in  the  fresh 
heat  of  youth,  full  of  energy,  impressionable,  curious,  imagina- 
tive, and  but  lately  come  from  his  wild  woodlands  of  Dalmatia, 
need  not  be  described.  Perhaps  they  were  greater  than  those 
at  Athens.  Gregory  and  Basil  may  have  had  less  to  undergo 
than  Jerome  and  Bonosus.t  Anyhow,  it  appears  that  the  young 
Dalmatian  stained  his  imagination  with  dangerous  sights,  and 
fell  into  the  sins  of  youth  during  his  academical  career.  It  is 
not  so  surprising  that  he  did  not  remain  immaculate,  as  that  he 
was  able,  with  his  passionate  temperament,  to  keep  on  the 
narrow  path  at  all ;  but  he  bore  the  Image  of  the  Crucified 
within  him.J  Plis  mind  was  naturally  noble  and  devoted, 
though  his  animal  man  was  strong,  and  the  grace  of  God  at 
length  subdued  him  with  its  impressive  influence,  and  tamed 
him  into  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  servants  of  the  Cross. 

At  Rome  he  was  baptized.^  Thence,  he  went  with  Bonosus 
to  Aquileia,  and  to  Treves  on  the  Moselle.  Here  he  transcribed 
S.  Hilary's  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  and  on  the  Synods. 
Here  that  mighty  principle,  which  has  fashioned  so  many  men 
into  saints,  took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  great  S.  Athan- 
asius  had  dwelt,  during  one  of  his  banishments,  in  Treves ; 
and  had  left  a  tradition  concerning  Eastern  monastic  life,  which 
had  not  died  away.  I     What  Jerome  had  heard  at  Treves,  was 


*  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome,  par  rAbb6  Eugfeue  Bernard,  Chap.  I.,  p.  23.    Deuxieme  Edition. 

t  0pp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epist.  III.,  n.  4,  p.  334 ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

%  See  Alzog's  Manuel  de  Patrologie,  §  67,  p.  365. 

§  Like  S.  Basil  aud  S.  Gregory,  the  most  dangerous  time  of  youth  was  allowed  to  pass 
het'ore  S.  Jerome  received  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism— that  is  to  say,  the  period  when  the 
jiowers  have  begun  to  show  their  force,  and  are  new  and  strange,  aud  not  yet  mastered.  The 
following  is  iustTuctive : — "  Nou  alius  forsitau  e  catholicis  Patribiis  absolutam  accipiendi  baptis- 
matis  necessitatem  magis  asseruit  quam  Ambrosius  variis  locis,  ad  potissinium  Lib.  II.  de 
Abraham,  Cap.  II.,  num.  84,  Serm.  3,  m  Psal.  CXVIII.,  num.  14,  et  Lib,  de  Mysteriis,  Cap.  4,  num. 
20.  Verum  omnia  ilia  testimonia  sic  accipi  debeut,  ut  baptismus,  quem  diouut  in  veto,  cum 
baptismus  in  aqua  haberi  nequit,  ad  salutein  sufflcere  miuime  negetur  .  .  .  Innocentius 
tertius  Pont.  Max.  epistola  Cremoneusi  Episcopo  acripta  sincerum  ejusdem  sacramenti  desid 
erium,  cum  ipsum  in  re  accipere  non  licet,  salutem  aflferre  Doctoris  nostri  testimonio  confirmat : 
qnam  opinionem  tum  ejusdem  Ambrosii,  tum  Augustini  auctoritate  amplecti  se  dicit  Bernardu? 
Tractatu  ad  Hugonem  Victorinum  .  .  .  Deuiqne  citant  Hugo  Vict,  de  Sacram.  Baptism., 
Cap.  5.,  Beatus  Thomas  III.,  p.  968,  a.  2.  Magist.  Sent,  in  IV.  Dlst.  4,  §  sunt  et  alii,  et  post  eos 
vulgus  scholasticoruin."  (Vid  Opp.  S.  Ambrosii,  Tomi  Sectmdi  et  TJltimi,  Pars  Prior,  De  obitw 
Valentiniani  Consolatio,  n.  30,  note/,  p.  1368;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI.) 

II  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerdme,,pa,r  I'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Cltap.  II.,  p.  51 — 52. 
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confirmed  at  Aquileia,  by  Evagrius,  who  had  come  hither  on  an 
embassy  from  the  Syrian  Cliurch.  With  him  Jerome  soon 
struck  up  a  friendship.  His  ardent  nature  was  roused  by  the 
accounts,  given  by  the  ambassador,  of  the  lives  of  the  Eastern 
monks,  and  of  the  penances  of  the  Solitaries.  That  cord  of 
heroism,  which  seems  to  be  strung  across  the  heart  of  every 
man  of  lofty  mind,  was  struck,  and  vibrated  throughout  his 
soul.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  constraining  power  of  sacrifice 
and  of  holocaustic  charity.  It  is  simply  Anthony,  Anthanasius, 
Basil,  and  Gregory  over  again  ;  heaven  opened  in  a  moment  of 
grace,  and  Jerome,  like  the  rest,  beheld  the  cardinal  truth, 
that  heaven  is  purchased  cheaply,  at  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  earth 
can  offer.* 

Jerome  and  his  friends  started  for  the  East,  and  after  a  long 
pilgrimage  reached  CsBsarea,  and  there  became  acquainted  with 
the  great  S.  Basil.  From  him,  Jerome  would  have  learnt  many 
a  tradition  of  the  Oriental  Church.  But  he  did  not  bide  long  at 
Ca)sarea.  He  set  out  again  on  his  voyage,  and  after  a  fatiguing 
journey,  arrived,  with  Evagrius,  at  Antioch.j 

And  now  it  was  that  the  great  trial  of  his  life  came  upon 
him  ;  now  it  was  that  that  huge  piece  of  precious  ore,  so  rough, 
shapeless,  and  full  of  dross,  was  cast  into  the  heated  furnace, — 
till  he  who  had  lived  too  familiarly  with  earth,  stood  up,  bright 
and  purified,  with  all  the  love  of  clay  burnt  out  of  him. 

Jerome  had  not  undertaken  this  long  journey  without  a 
motive  :  it  was  not  merely  to  see  the  hermits,  and  to  hear  of 
the  wondrous  deeds  of  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  and  Paul  ;  but 
it  was  to  give  himself  wholly  to  God,  in  imitation  of  their  lives. 

When  at  Antioch,  his  friends  left  him,  and  he  fell  grievously 
ill.t  He  abandoned  the  gay  city,  and  betook  himself  into  the 
wide-spread  and  burning  desert  of  Chalcis,  on  the  confines  of 
Arabia.  Here  he  dwelt,  he  tells  us,  "  in  a  vast  solitude,  burnt 
up  by  the  rays  of  the  sun."  Well  may  his  young  heart  have 
become  as  sad  as  death,  under  the  trial  which  now  cast  its 
shadow  over  him.  He  had,  with  all  the  fierce  earnestness  of 
his  soul,  determined  to  give  his  li^e  to  Christ  alone.  But  he 
carried  his  nature  with  him  into  the  wilderness.  Forms  of 
human  beauty,  and  the  joys  of  youth,  assaulted  his  excited 
imagination.     His  great  heart  had  to  be  quelled,  conquered,  and 

*  C^Jjp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  EpUtola  OXVIII.  ad  Julianum,  n.  5,  p.  964;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol. 
XXII.  S.  Jerome  puts  out  his  wliole  thought  in  Iiis  I/i/e  of  S.  Paul  the  Hermit.  See  0pp. 
S.  Hierouymi,  Tom.  II.,  Vita  IS.  Pauli  Primi  Eremitce,  n.  17,  p.  28 ;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXIII. 

t  The  death  of  many  of  his  friends,  ahont  this  time,  turned  his  mind  to  serious  thoughts. 
See  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome,  par  I'Ahbe  Eugtiue  Bernard,  CVtop.  ///.,  p.  83.    Deii/xicme  Edition. 

%  The  example  of  S.  Malchus  was  not  without  its  influence  on  S.  .lerome.  See  Les  Voyages 
des  Jerome, Vax  I'Abb^  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  III.,  p.  98.    Deiixieme  Edition. 
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purified.*  He  clothed  his  body,  withered  and  blackened  by 
the  sun,  with  the  prickly  sackcloth  of  a  penitent.  Day  and 
night  went  and  came,  and  found  Jerome's  eyes  streaming  with 
tears.  Cold  water  and  raw  food  were  his  only  nourishment. 
Yet,  whilst  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  scorpions  and  poisonous 
reptiles,  in  spite  of  his  terrific  self- inflictions,  his  mind  seemed 
to  be  wrenched  out  of  his  power,  and  to  be  carried  away  amidst 
those  choirs  of  graceful  maidens  who  had  so  deeply  impressed 
his  imagination  when  studying  in  Rome.f  Still  he  persevered 
in  the  mighty  struggle.  His  face  grew  livid  through  the  severity 
of  his  fasts ;  his  body  was  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 
Still  the  tempter  battled  in  his  heart.  0,  how  forlorn  he  felt  in 
that  great  wilderness  of  sand,  under  the  scorching  glare  of  the 
sun,  abandoned  by  all,  except  by  that  one  enemy  which  he  was 
struggling  to  expel !  "  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  deprived  of  all 
succour,  I  lay  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  I  washed  them  with  my  tears, 
and  wiped  them  with  my  hair." 

And  there  was  another  weakness  which  he  did  not  seem  able 
to  overcome — his  passionate  love  of  pagan  classics.  He  alter- 
nated his  abstinence  and  watchings  with  reading  from  Cicero, 
and  he  became  disgusted  with  the  language  of  the  Prophets, 
because  he  had  loved  to  revel  in  the  jests  and  comedies  of 
Plautus.:}:  He  could  not  endure  the  "  sermo  incultus  "  of  the 
inspired  writers,  after  the  pure  diction  and  graceful  turns  of 
that  disedifying  poet. 

"  When  I  could  not  see  the  light  with  my  blind  eyes,"  he 
says,  "  I  did  not  blame  my  eyes,  but  I  blamed  the  sun."^  In 
the  midst  of  this  struggle,  a  terrific  fever,  probably  brought  on 
by  excitement,  bad  food,  and  the  blinding  sun,  seized  upon  his 
emaciated  frame,  already  broken  by  penitential  rigour.  It 
appears  to  have  struck  into  all  his  joints,  and  to  have  loosened 
all  his  bones.  He  lay  on  the  sand  motionless.  Those  about 
him  taking  him  to  be  dead,  made  preparations  to  bury  him.  A 
mere  flickering  of  life,  too  faint  for  them  to  perceive,  hardly 
retained  his  soul  in  its  frail  tenement.  There  as  he  lay  prone, 
partly  on  earth  and  yet  as  it  were  half  in  eternity,  suddenly  he 
was  rapt  in  spirit  and  swiftly  borne  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Almighty  Judge. 

So  glaring  was  the  light  in  heaven,  and  so  fierce  a  flame 

*  Op-p.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  CXXV.,  ad  Hustieum  M<machum,  n.  7,  p.  1075—1076; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hieronvmi,  2W.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Eustochium,  PauVz  Mlia/m,  n.  4,  p.  396; 
PatroloQ.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Eustochium,  Pa/iiUe  EUiam,  n,  7,  p.  338 — 339; 
Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXII. 

i  Ibidem,  n.  30,  p.  416. 
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flashed  from  those  who  stood  around  the  throne,  that  Jerome 
cast  himself  upon  the  ground  and  did  not  dare  to  lift  his  head. 
A  fierce  voice  asked  :  "What  art  thou  ?"  ".A  Christian," 
replied  the  trembling  youth.  "  Thou  liest,"  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  "  thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a  Christian,  for  where  thy 
treasure  is,  there  also  is  thy  heart!"  Struck  dumb,  Jerome 
said  within  himself:  "Who  shall  confess  to  thee  in  hell  ?  "^ 
The  ministers  then  smote  him  with  their  staves,  whilst  he  cried 
out  under  their  blows  :  "  Have  mercy  on  me  0  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  me  !  "  Then  those  at  the  throne  falling  on  their 
knees,  besought  the  Judge  to  have  pity  on  the  young  man's 
youth,  and  to  give  him  a  season  for  repentance,  if  he  promised 
to  abandon  the  writings  of  the  pagans.  Jerome  swore  the  oath, 
and  thus  the  vision  ended.f  Nor  was  this  a  mere  imagination. 
He  says  that  his  shoulders  were  livid  with  bruises,  and  that 
his  body  ached  with  pain,  after  the  scene  had  passed  away. 
Thus  the  dross  was  melted  out  and  the  gold  remained.  The 
grand  principle  of  Jerome's  subsequent  life  is  summed  up  in 
his  own  pregnant  words :  "  The  perfect  servant  of  Christ 
possesses  Christ  alone."  X  Jerome  now  was  free.  His  solitude 
became  sweet  to  him  as  honey  in  the  honeycomb.  He  had 
drunk  of  the  torrent  on  the  way,  wherefore  he  now  lifted  up 
his  head. 

He  remained  four  years  in  the  wilderness  of  Chalcis.  Here 
he  worked  at  Hebrew,  annotated  portions  of  the  Scripture,  and 
corresponded  on  the  joys  of  a  solitary  life  and  on  other  subjects 
with  his  many  friends.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  bide  in 
peace.  To  escape  the  unpleasantness  of  theologic  strife,  he 
betook  himself  to  Antioch  (819).  Here  he  was  ordained  a 
presbyter.  Thence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  as  has  been 
said,  drawn  by  the  eloquence  and  fame  of  S.  Gregory  Theologus.\ 

Rome,  Aquileia,  Treves,  Antioch,  Chalcis,  Constantinople, — 
Jerome  had  been  well  prepared  for  carrying  out  a  work  worthy 
of  an  CEcumenical  Doctor  of  the  Church.  Though  Meletius  had 
died,  his  schism  had  not  expired  with  him.  S.  Jerome,  to 
extinguish  it,  accompanied  S.  Epiphanius  and  Paulinus  to 
Rome.  Here  he  became  intimate  with  Pope  Damasus,  was 
nominated  secretary  to  the  Council,  and  then  secretary  to  the 
Pontiff. 


*  Opp.  S.  Hievonymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Enstochinm,  Paulce  Filiam,  n.  30,  ^j.  416; 
Patroloy.  Lat.  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Ibidem,  n.  30,  p.  417. 

t  See  his  whole  tone  of  mind,  how  it  concentrates  on  and  lives  in  Christ;  and  how  Clirist  is 
his  one  lever  and  argument  to  move  his  friend  to  follow  his  example.  Ibidem,  Epist.  XIV.,  ad 
HHiodorum,  n.  6,  p.  351;  n.  10,  p.  354;   Patrolofj.  Lat,  Vol.  XXII. 

i  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jirdme,  par  I'Abbe  Eugene  Beinard,  Chop.  IV.,  p.  180—181. 
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Now  began  his  career  of  influence.  Two  master-passions, 
intimately  connected  with  one  another,  possessed  his  mind  ; — 
love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  love  of  the  monastic  state. 
His  entire  course,  from  this  time  forth,  was  absorbed  in  com- 
menting on,  translating,  and  spreading  abroad  the  Word  of 
God  ;  and  in  drawing  men  and  women  away  from  the  luxuries 
and  hollowness  of  the  world,  into  a  life  of  entire  self-dedication 
to  the  Cross.* 

He  became  chief  councillor  of-  Pope  Damasus,  and  translated 
the  New  Testament  into  Latin  at  his  request.  Nor  was  he  idle 
in  pushing  forward  the  principles  of  monastic  life.  He  took 
up  the  work  which  S.  Athanasius  had  begun.  Marcella,  who 
dwelt  with  her  mother  Albina  and  her  sister  Asella  in  a  great 
palace  on  the  Aventine, — a  hill  afterwards  known  so  well  to 
the  Angelical — put  herself  under  his  direction  ;  and  the  elegant 
Albina  welcomed  the  elite  of  Christian  society  which  was  drawn 
to  hear  the  austere  Solitary  of  Chalcis  expound  the  deep  mean- 
ing of  the  Sacred  Word.j  Great,  ijay  overpowering,  was  the 
influence  of  the  earnest-hearted  Jerome.  His  noble  mien,  his 
rigid  ascetic  face,  the  light  in  his  eye  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Crucified,  his  force  of  character,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  aim, 
fascinated  the  intelligences  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most 
accomplished  ladies  of  Imperial  Rome.  He  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  display  before  their  imaginations  a  scheme  of  life  far 
more  seductive  to  a  really  generous  mind  than  all  the  charms 
the  world  is  capable  of  ofl'ering.J 

Having  gained  a  permanent  hold  on  the  intellect  of  high 
society  in  Rome,  Jerome's  mission  was  accomplished.  Damasus 
had  died.  Envy  and  calumny  went  hand  in  hand  to  slander 
him  who  fearlessly  condemned  the  loose  lives  of  many  of  the 
Roman  clergy.^  S.  Jerome  bade  adieu  to  the  Eternal  City,  and 
betook  himself  once  more  to  Antioch.  Hither  Paula  and 
Eustochium,  two  of  the  Roman  penitents,  came  to  meet  him. 
They  then  travelled  into  Palestine  and  Egypt.  They  visited 
Alexandria,  and  explored  the  wilderness  of  Nitria,  when 
Isidore  the  Confessor  came  forth  with  "  a  countless  multitude 
of  monks"  to  meet  them.  Paula  and  Eustochium  now  saw 
with  their  very  eyes  those  men  of  whom   they  had  heard  so 

*  His  letters  are  full  of  the  grand  principle  of  throwing  up  all,  and  gaining  Christ.  Our 
Lord  is  the  solution  and  response  to  all  dilHculties  and  complaints.  0pp.  S.  Hierouymi,  Tom. 
I.,  Epistola  XXII.,  ad  Mustochimn  Paula:  Filiam,  n.  39 — 40,  p.  423 — 424;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  Les  Voyages  de  S.  Jerome  par  I'Abbe  Eugene  Bernard,  Chap.  V.,  p.  252 — 253.  DevaAeme 
Edition. 

%  Opp.  S.  Hiei'onymi,  Tomi  II.  III.,  Oommentarius  in  Ecclesiasten  ad  Paulam  et  Eustochvam, 
Prxfatio,  p.  1009;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 

i  What  S.  Jerome  said  of  clerks  in  his  day,  resembles  what  Elinand  said  of  some  priests  in 
his  time.  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  IV.,  p.  — ;  see  Fleniy,  Eccles.  Hist.,  Book  XVIII.,  ^  36, 
p.  81.     Occjbrd. 
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much.  They  visited  the  most  celebrated  kSolitaries,  and  pros- 
trated themselves  at  their  feet ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  their 
yearning  after  Palestine,  these  highborn,  fastidious  Roman 
ladies  would  have  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  amidst  the  burn- 
ing sand  of  this  inhospitable  wilderness,* 

But  Christ  drew  Jerome  and  Paula  both  to  Bethlehem. f  After 
a  chequered  career,  Jerome  settled  down,  at  forty  years  of  age, 
to  realize  that  life  of  study  and  retirement  which  he  had  con- 
ceived to  be  the  highest  vocation  of  a  Christian  man.  He  chose 
a  spot  close  to  the  cave  of  Christ.  It  was  Chalcis  over  again. 
Bread  and  roots  were  his  only  food  ;  he  would  possess  nothing ; 
he  lived  on  the  charity  of  Paula.  His  fasts  were  long ;  his 
sleep  short ;  he  reposed  on  the  bare  earth  ;  the  time  not 
dedicated  to  prayer  and  penance  was  spent  in  teaching  ;  he 
passed  the  night  studying  the  Word  of  God.J 

A  little  colony  soon  gathered  around  him.  In  course  of  time, 
four  monasteries  were  erected  within  easy  distance  of  his  cave. 
The  principles  of  Anthony  and  S.  Pachomius  lived  in  the  hearts 
of  many  a  holy  monk  and  nun  who  found  a  retreat  near  the 
Solitary's  cell.  Hundreds  of  strangers  from  every  quarter  of 
the  world  were  attracted  to  Bethlehem.  Paula  constructed  a 
hospice  to  receive  them.  And  thus  an  active  centre  of  Catholic 
energy  was  fixed  in  the  most  hallowed  spot  of  the  Christian 
world.§ 

Here  S.  Jerome  began  and  completed  his  life's  work.  What 
he  had  done  for  the  New  Testament,  at  Rome,  that  he  was  now 
going  to  spend  five  laborious  years  in  accomplishing  for  the 
Old.  Here  it  was  that  in  his  rugged  cave,  with  indomitable 
courage  he  finished  another  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
Here  he  jvrote  upon  S.  Paul  and  the  Prophets  ;  here  he  passed 
portions  of  the  night  listening  to  the  instructions  of  Bar-anina  ; 
here  he  taught  grammar  and  theology,  translated  Origen,  and 
wrote  his  voluminous  Commentaries  on  almost  every  portion 
of  the  Sacred  Scripture.  Of  his  disagreement  with  Rufinus  and 
its  cause  ;  of  his  misunderstanding  with  John  of  Jerusalem  ; 
of  his  writings  against  Vigilantius,  Helvidius,  Joviniau,  and  the 
Pelagians  ;  of  his  correspondence  with  S.  Augustine  ;||  of  his 
opinion  on  S.  Chrysostom — this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  A 
man  of  huge   power  of   work,  of  an  unwearied  industry,  of 


*  See  Fleury,  Eccles.  Hist.,  i  37,  p.  85.     Oxford. 

t  Les  Vtyyages  de  S.  Jerome,  par  VAhh6  Eugfsue  Bernard,  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  361.    DemAeme  Edition. 
X  Opi).  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Chap.  VIII.,  n.  1,  p.  63;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 
?  Ibidem,  Chap.  XXXII.,  i  3,  p.  143. 

II  Les  Voyages  de  8.  Jerome,  par  l'Abb6  Eugfeue  Bernard,  Chap.  VIIL,p.  429—430.    Dewcieme 
Edition. 
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dauntless  courage,  large  heart,  and  sharp,  direct,  incisive 
tongue,  he  carried  through  his  giant  task,  held  his  own,  main- 
tained and  spread  abroad  the  monastic  principle,  and  ruled 
supreme  over  hearts  of  the  most  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
minds  of  the  highest  culture.  He  was  a  tirm  uncompromising 
stay  of  the  Holy  See ;  he  loathed  heresy  and  all  its  blighted 
ofl'spring  ;  and  his  vigour  is  never  more  powerfully  displayed 
than  when  he  is  either  castigating  the  arrogance  of  'subtle 
sensuality,  or  unmasking  the  hypocritical  scrupulosity  of 
ecclesiastical  reformers.*  He  was  too  honest,  straight,  logical 
himself  to  be  taken  in  by  smoothness,  or  to  be  overawed  by 
power. 

So  he  fulfilled  his  destiny.  Hard  penance,  ceaseless  work, 
and  the  pressure  of  time,  at  length  enfeebled  his  strength  and 
impaired  his  sight.  His  beloved  ones  wS^re  taken  one  by  one 
from  him  to  their  reward.  S.  Paula  had  died,  Marcella  and 
Pammachius  appear  to  have  perished.  Rome  had  been  besieged 
and  sacked.  And  at  length  Eustochium,  the  last  of  all  friends, 
was  snatched  away  by  the  hand  of  death. f  His  body  became 
stricken  by  the  palsy  of  old  age.^  His  pen  fell  from  his  hand 
wearied  with  years  of  toil,  and  the  Commentary  on  Jeremias 
remains  unfinished  to  this  day.  Finally,  the  man  of  God  felt 
his  hour  approaching  ;^  he  had  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year  ; 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieroiiymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  CXXIIL,  ad  Ageruchiam,  n.  12,  p.  1053 ;  Patrolog.  Lat, 
Vol.  XXII.  See  also  Epist.  CXXX.  ad  Demetriadem,  n.  16,  p.  1120;  Epist.  XCVIII.,  n.  19,  p.  807; 
Epist.  CXXXIII.  ad  Ctesiphontem,  n.  2,  p.  1148;  Epist.  LXXV.  ad  Theodoram  Viduam,  n.  3,  j).  687. 

t  Opp.  S.  Hierouymi,  Tom.  I.,  Epistola  OXLIIL.  ad  Alypiuvi  et  Augustinum,  n.  2,  p.  1181; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII.    See  also  in  Vita.  Cap.  XXXVI.,  i  10,  p.  171. 

t  Tlie  principal  works  of  S.  Jerome  are : — 
Tom.  /.— Ei>istolie,  Priraa  Classis,  p.  326—376  (au.  370—380) ;  Secunda  Classis,  p.  376—484  (an.  382— 

385) ;  Tertia  Classis,   p.   484-774  (an.  386—400)  ;    Quarta  Classis,  p.  774—1192   (an.   401—420). 

Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 
Tom.  II. — Vitfe  S.  Pauli,  S.  Hilarionis  et  Malolii,  p.  18-|-61  ;  Libb.  II.,  adv.  JoYiniannm,  p.  211—337 ; 

Lib.  cont.  Vigilantium,  p.   337 — 355;  .Apologia  adv.   Libros  Ruflni,  p.  397 — 495;  Lib.  de  Viria 

lUustribus,  602—719.    Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
Tom.  III.— Lib.  de  Nominibus  Hebraicis,  p.  771—935;  Lib.  Hebraic.    Qusest.  in  Gen.,  p.  935 — 1009  ; 

Coinmeut.  in  Ecclesiasteu,  p.  1009—1117.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIII. 
Toin.  IV.— Comment,   in  Isaiam.  Libb.  XVIII.,  p.  9—679;  Comment,  in  Jereniiam,  Libb.  VL,  p. 

679—901.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIV. 
Tom.  F.— Comment,  in  Ezecbielem,  p.  15—491  ;  in  Danielem,  p.  491—584;  in  Lament.  Jeremias,  p. 

787—809.    Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXV. 
Tom.  FJ.— Comment,  in  Osee.  809—947;  in  Joelem,  947—989;  in  Amos,  989—1097;  in  Abdiam,  1097 

—1117;  inJouam,  1117—1151  ;  inMichfeam,  1151—1231;  in  Naum,  1231—1273;  in  Abacuo,  1273— 

1337;  in  Sopboniam,  1337— 1387 ;  in  Aggtenm,  1387—1415:    in  Zachariam,  1415—1541;  in  Mal- 

achiam,  1541—1577.    Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXV. 
Tom.  F/7.— Comment,  in  Matthfeum,  p.  15 — 219  ;  Translat.  Homil.    Origenis  in  Lucam,  p.  219— 

307;  Comment,  ad  Galatas,  p.  307—439;  ad  Ephesios,  p.  439—555;  ad  Titiim,  p.  555—599;  ad 

Philemonem,  p.  599—619;  in  Job,  p.  619—821.     Patrolog.  Lat.  Vol.  XXVL 
Tom.  F/77.— Interpret.  Cluon.  Ensebii,  p.  34—675;  S.  Hieronymi  Chronicon,  p.  675—703.  Patrolog. 

Lat.,  Vol.  XXVIL 
Tom.  IX.— S.  Hieron.     Divinaj  Bibliothecse  Pars  L,  p.  163—1435.    Patrolog.  Lat.,  VoL  XXVIL 
Tom.  A'.- Div.  Bibliotbecse  Pars  II.,  p.  25—469;  Pars  III.,  p.  541—879.     Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXIX. 

<i  Out  of  the  many  legends  of  S.  Jerome's  death  I  have  been  bold  enough  to  select  the  most 
beautiful  one.  It  may  be  found  in  Migne's  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom  I.,  entitled  Eusebius  de 
3Iorte  Hieronymi  ad  Damasum,  p.  239—282.  Yet,  it  must  plainly  be  said  that,  though  it  is  too 
beautiful,  and  too  much  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  life  of  the  Saint  to  be  omitted,  still 
it  appears  hardly  to  be  sufficiently  authentic  to  warrant  for  it  an  accurate  historic  value.  At 
least,  the  writer  of  the  Life  of  the  Saint  given  by  Migne  dismisses  it  with  these  summary 
■words: — "  Prffitereo  pseudo-Eusebii  ad  Damasum  Portuensem  fabulas,  quarum  rationem  nullam 
haberi  velim."  (Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  §  11,  p.  176;  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  XXII.)  The  generally  received  account  is  that  of  those  who  •' narrant  ita  eum  vires 
defecisse.  ut  nisi  fune  manibus  apprehenso,  quod  ad  hoc  ei  de  trabe  peudebat,  surgere  de  lecto 
hand  posset.    Turn  in  levem  iucidisse  febriculam,  quse  ilium,  jam  in  carne  prsemortuum  dissol- 
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he  was  seized  by  a  burning  fever  ;  and  he  called  his  spiritual 
children  around  him  that  he  might  speak  to  them  before  he 
died.  When  he  perceived  how  deeply  they  were  touched,  his 
face  grew  sad,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes  a  little,  he  said  with  a 
distinct  voice  :  "  Son  of  Eusebius,  why  dost  thou  shed  these 
useless  tears  ?  Is  it  not  a  vain  thing  to  weep  over  a  dead  man  ? 
Dost  thou  dare  to  contradict  what  God  once  hath  said,  and  what 
thou  hast  heard  ?  Know  that  none  can  resist  his  will.  0  my 
son,  walk  not  according  to  the  flesh  :  cease  weeping.  Our 
weapons  surely  are  not  carnal  arms."  Then  with  a  joyful 
expression,  he  said  brightly  to  the  rest :  "  Let  sorrow  cease  ; 
let  grief  depart ;  let  one  and  all  rejoice.  For  behold  the  accep- 
table time,  behold  the  day  of  jubilation  beyond  all  the  days  of 
my  life  ;  in  which  the  Lord,  faithful  in  His  words  and  holy  in 
all  His  deeds,  has  opened  His  hand  to  .recall  to  the  supernal 
country  my  exiled  soul,  redeemed  by  the  precious  blood  of  his 
Son.*  Do  not — most  beloved  children,  whom  in  the  bowels  of 
charity  I  have  ever  loved — do  not  stand  in  the  way  of  my 
happiness,  and  prohibit  that  to  be  consigned  to  the  earth  which 
belongs  to  it." 

Then  the  man  of  Grod  begged  the  monks  to  unclothe  him  and 
place  him  on  the  bare  ground.  And  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand, the  brethren,  whilst  the  tears  flowed  down  their  cheeks, 
began  to  remove  the  coarse  sackcloth  from  his  body  ;  and  as 
they  were  doing  so  they  were  amazed  to  see  how  starved  and 
shrunk  it  was, — so  emaciated  had  it  become,  that  the  bones 
could  be  counted  by  the  joints  ;  and  so  wounded  with  stripes, 
that  it  appeared  like  the  remains  of  one  who  had  been  a  leper. 
They  placed  him  on  the  ground,  as  he  had  asked  them,  and 
threw  a  coverlet  over  hira.f 

And  when  the  man  of  God  felt  the  roughness  of  the  earth, 
greatly  rejoicing  he  turned  to  the  brethren,  who  were  weeping 
round  him,  and  said  to  them  :  "  0  most  dear  and  beloved 
children,  whom  I  have  begotten  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  exhort  you  through  the  tender  charity  by  which  I  love  you, 
to  cease  your  weeping,  and  to  be  at  peace.  ...  0  what  a 
gain  it  is  to  me  to  die  !  for  henceforth  Christ  will  be  my  life  ! 
Come,  0  my  sister,  my  spouse,  my  friend,  my  beloved,  show 
me  where  He  is  Whom  my  soul  loveth  !  Show  me  where  my 
Lord  feedeth,  where  my  Christ  reposeth  !     Stretch  forth  Thy 

vit.  Adfuisse  juxta  eum  moiiaclios,  et  Christo  dicatas  virgines,  atque  alios  undique  de  sauctia 
Locis,  quos  ipse  alacri  vultii  et  Iseto  conspiciebat:  aliaque  his  similia.  quie  ut  probabilitate  nou 
carent,  uullo  tamen  certo  Auctore  adseruntiir."    (Ibidem,  p.  176.) 

*  0pp.  S.  Hieionymi,  Tcmi.  I.  Eusebvus  de  Morte  Hieronymi,  Cap.  XII.,  p.  245;  Patrolog.  Lat. 
Vol.  XXII. 

t  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  p.  264;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 
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Hand,  and  draw  me  to  Thee.  Show  Thy  Light  to  him  who 
sitteth  in  darkness,  to  him  who  dwelleth  in  the  rigion  of  the 
shadow  of  death — enlighten  me  now,  that  1  may  never  more 
sleex?  in  death  ?  "* 

These  burning  words  simply  made  them  cry  the  more.  "0 
father,"  they  exclaimed,  "what  shall  we  do  without  thee  .** 
Whither  shall  we  go  ?  We  have  walked  in  the  light  of  thy 
countenance  ;  thou  hast  been  the  glory  of  our  strength  ;  0  that 
we  could  die  together  with  thee  !"  f 

Moved  by  these  words,  the  old  man  wept,  and  turning  to  his 
disconsolate  children,  said  :  *•  Now,  0  brave  soldiers  of  Christ, 
trust  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  strength.  Fear  not ; 
you  shall  receive  mercy  from  the  Lord,  and  shall  hope  in  Him." 
Then,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  "  Come  hither,  that  I  may  touch 
you,  0  my  children,  before  I  depart."  And  as  they  ^approached 
him,  he  took  each  of  them  in  his  arms,  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
embracing  them  one  by  one,  sealed  each  with  a  kiss  of  peace. 
Then,  raising  his  voice  a  little,  with  a  joyful  and  serene  coun- 
tenance, with  his  face  turned  towards  the  Lord,  his  han&s 
extended  towards  the  heavens,  and  his  eyes  flooded  with  tears, 
he  said  :  "  Sweet  Jesus,  my  Strength,  my  Refuge,  my  Receiver 
and  my  Liberator,  my  Praise,  in  Whom  I  have  hoped,  in  Whom 
I  have  believed,  and  Whom  I  have  loved,  .  .  .  extend  unto 
me  the  right  hand  of  Thy  clemency.J  Tarry  not,  0  Lord  ;  for 
it  is  time  that  dust  return  to  dust,  and  the  spirit  return  to  Thee, 
the  Saviour,  who  sent  it  hither.  Open  the  gates  of  life.  .  .  . 
Jesus,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me,  and  illuminate  me 
with  the  light  of  Thy  everlasting  vision  !  " 

Whilst  he  was  speaking  in  this  strain,  one  of  the  brethren 
brought  to  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.^  When  the  man  of  Grod 
saw  it  in  the  distance,  with  the  help  of  those  around  him  he  lay 
flat  upon  the  earth  and  cried  :  "0  Lord,  who  am  I  that  I  am 
worthy  that  Thou  should  st  enter  under  my  roof  ?  Does  a 
sinful  man  merit  this  ?  Indeed,  0  Lord,  I  am  not  worthy  !  Am 
I  better  than  all  my  fathers  ?  Thou  wouldst  not  show  Thyself 
to  Moses,  even  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Why,  therefore, 
dost  thou  so  far  humble  Thyself  as  to  suifer  Thyself  to  come  to 
a  publican  and  sinner  ?  and  desirest,  not  only  to  eat  with  him, 
but  commandest  him  to  partake  of  Thee."|| 

Then  when  the  priest  approached,  "  the  glorious  man,"  assis- 

*  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XXXVL,  p.  264;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 

t  lUdem,  Cap.  XXXVIII.,  p.  265. 

i  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  J.,  Cap.  XLIII.,p.  267—268;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXII. 

§  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXXIX.,  p.  265. 

II  Opp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLV.,  p.  269—270;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXII. 
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ted  by  the  rest,  rose  on  his  knees,  and  whilst  they  held  him  lest 
he  should  fall,  with  many  sighs  and  tears,  and  continually 
smiting  his  breast,  he  said  :  "  Art  Thou  my  God  and  my  Lord 
who  didst  suffer  for  me,  or  some  other  ?  Truly  thou  art  God 
and  man.  Look,  0  Lord,  upon  my  humility,  nor  shut  me  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  This  day  will  I  enter  into  the 
place  of  Thy  undefiled  tabernacle,  to  live  in  Thy  house  for 
length  of  days  for  evermore."* 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  man  of  God  received  the  "  Glorious 
Sacred  Body  of  the  Lord,"  and  prostrated  himself  again  upon 
the  earth.  Then  placing  his  hands  over  his  breast  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  he  sang  the  Prophecy  of  Simeon.f  When  he  had 
ended,  suddenly  a  great  light  filled  the  place — so  bright  that 
the  brethren  could  with  difficulty  look  upon  the  form  of  the 
dying  Solitary.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  swift  angels 
were  seen  flying  hither  and  thither,  "  like  sparks  among  the 
reeds."  Some  did  not  see  the  angels,  but  only  heard  a  heavenly 
voice,  saying  :  "  Come,  my  beloved,  it  is  time  that  thou  receive 
the  reward  of  those  labours  which  thou  hast  manfully  sustained 
out  of  love  of  me."  Some  neither  saw  the  angels  nor  heard  the 
voice,  but  only,  with  the  rest,  heard  blessed  Jerome  saying, 
when  the  voice  had  made  an  end  :  "  Behold  J  come  to  Thee, 
merciful  Jesus  ;  receive  the  soul  which  Thou  hast  redeemed 
with  Thy  blood."J 

The  coruscations  then  faded  out,  and  like  a  bright  star  radiat- 
ing the  light  of  every  virtue,  the  soul  of  Jerome,  leaving  its 
mortal  coil,  ascended  gloriously  to  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.^ 

For  days  afterwards  that  emaciated  body,  which  looked  like 
the  remains  of  a  leper,  gave  forth  an  exquisite  perfume  ; 
prodigious  miracles  were  worked  upon  the  blind,  and  the  deaf, 
and  the  dumb  ;  and  three  corpses  on  touching  it  were  restored 
to  life. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  great 
ascetical  Scripture  Father  of  the  Church.     Like  S.  Basil  and 

*  liidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  XLVI.—LI.,  p.  270—274 

t  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  LIL,  p.  274—275. 

t  M.  Amedee  Tliievry  speaks  thus  of  the  Saint's  death: — "111  passa  lea  deux  derni&res 
anuses  de  sa  vie  dans  uiie  morue  tiistesse,  n'^crivaut  plus  que  pour  f61iciter  Augustine  de  ses 
trioniphes  coutie  les  pelagiens.  Sa  voixetait  deveuue  si  I'aiblequ'ou  I'entendaiti,  peine  parlej-, 
et  sa  maigreur  excessive  avait  r.eudu  son  coi-ps  comnie  trasparent.  Bieutot  il  hii  fut  impossible 
de  se  lever  sur  sou  giabat  sans  I'aide  d'liue  corde  lixee  k  la  voftte  de  sa  cellule;  dans  cette 
position,  il  r6citait  ses  prieres  on  donuait  ses  instructions  aux  moines  pour  la  conduite  dii 
niouastere.  II  expira  eniin  le  30  septembre  de  I'aunee  420,  {ig&  d'environ  soixante-douze  ans 
apres  trente-quatre  ans,  de  sejour  h  Bethleem."  (Saint  Jerome  la  Societe  Chretienne  a  Rome  et 
L' Emigration  Romaine  en  Terr'e  Sainte,  Tome  Dewdeme  Livre  XII.,  §  4,  p.  241.)  Some  say  the  Saint 
lived  more  than  a  hundred  years.  (Cf.  0pp.  S.  Hieronymi,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  p. 
176;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol  XXH.) 

?  These  are  the  principal  dates  of  S.  Jerome's  life.  Born,  331— some,  e.g.  Du  Pin,  say  345;  at 
AqTiileia,  370;  set  out  for  the  East,  373;  retired  to  Chalcis,  374;  went  to  Antiooh,  379;  Pope 
Damasusdied,  384;  Jerome  quitted  Rome  385;  visited  Egypt  with  Paula,  itc.,  then  returned  to 
Palestine,  386;  Paula  died,  404;  Jerome  died,  420. 
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S.  Gregory,  his  name  continually  appears  in  the  treatises  of  the 
Angelical ;  and  the  impress  of  his  exegetical  writings  is 
distinctly  discernible  in  the  various  Expositions  and  Opuscula, 
of  S.  Thomas.  Even  if  his  influence  were  less  than  it  is,  any 
student  of  the  Summa  Theologica,  and  the  Catena  Aurea, 
would  be  glad  to  possess,  in  a  handy  form,  the  general  outline 
of  his  career.  To  become  personally  acquainted  with  the  great 
Church  Fathers,  whose  names  continually  recur  in  the  pages  of 
S.  Thomas,  gives  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  study  of  his 
works, — indeed,  without  such  knowledge,  some  portions  of 
them  would  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  charm,  and  others 
would  not  be  intelligible  at  all.  Besides,  the  note  of  difference 
and  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Fathers  and  the  Angelical, 
should  ever  be  insisted  on.* 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Athanasius  were  preeminently  men  of  iron 
will,  and  great  Church  rulers,  the  Angelical  was  surpassingly 
gifted  in  intellectual  power.  The  same  activity  which  the 
former  displayed  in  the  interest  of  ecclesiastical  Y)olitics  was 
manifested  by  S.  Thomas  in  the  wider,  higher,  and  more 
spiritual  order  of  speculative  truth.  Like  the  Apocalyptic 
angel,  with  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea  and  his  left  foot  upon 
the  earth,  he  was  never  in  the  full  freedom  of  his  element  save 
when  he  was  unravelling  the  secrets  of  some  "  j)Ower  divine  "  ; 
or  contemplating  with  his  mind,  and  grasping  with  his  mighty 
charity,  the  high  principles  of — 

"  Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love." 

The  bond  of  unity  between  the  Angelical,  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory,  and  S.  Jerome,  was  their  devotedness  in 
the  worship  of  one  Image  ;  the  note  of  difference  seems  to  have 
been  this  :  that  whereas  the  great  Church  Fathers  were  glorious 
human  saints,  the  Prince  of  the  Scholastics  was  an  Angelical 
one.  Those  who  are  destined  to  control  men,  and  carry 
measures,  require  keen  human  sympathies,  ready  sensibilities, 
and  highly  nervous  temperaments ;  those  who  are  called  to 
dwell  in  the  vast  world  of  ideas,  require  calmness,  steadiness, 
spirituality  of  mind,  and  a  habit  of  abstraction,  such  as  enable 
them  to  breathe  freely  on  the  loftiest  heights,  and  to  take  in, 

*  Touron  fully  appreciates  the  influence  of  tlie  Church  Fathers  upon  the  Angelical,  and  the 
power  they  exerted  over  him  : — "  On  ne  sera  point  6tonue,  qu'il  ait  acquis  une  connoissance  si 
profonde,  de  tout  ce  que  la  tradition  pent  nous  apprendre,  si  on  fait  attention  avec  quelle  assi- 
duite  il  lisoit  les  Ecrits  des  P6res,  et  avec  quelle  docilite  il  s'6toit  rendu  comme  le  Disciple  de 
tous.  II  nous  enseigne  lui-nienie  quels  sont  les  avantages  qu'ou  pent  retirer  de  la  lecture  de 
leurs  Ouvrages,  lorsqu'S,  une  6tude  S(5rieuse,  on  ajoftte  cette  docility,  et  ce  respect,  qui  nous 
empfiche  ou  de  les  negliger  par  paresse.  ou  de  les  ni6priser  par  orgueil:  Plurimum  valet  huma- 
num  studium,  dum  scilicet  homo  solUite,  freqtienier  et  reverenter  applicat  animum  sumn  documentis 
majorum,  non  negligens  ea  propter  ignaviam,  nee  contemnens  propter  superbiam."  (Expos4  de  la 
Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  i  1,p.  388.) 
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without  being  made  dizzy,  the  length  as  well  as  the  breadth  of 
theologic  truth.  The  Fathers  lived  in  time  of  war,  and  were 
battlers  ;  the  Angelical  lived  in  comparative  days  of  peace, 
and  was  a  builder. 
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CHAPTE]R    V. 


S.    THOMAS    AND    S.  CHRYSOSTOM. 


PART  III. 

The  strategical  centres  of  Alexandria,  Csesarea,  Constantino- 
ple, and  Bethlehem,  and  the  great  Christian  leaders  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  Theologus,  and  Jerome,  if  no  others  were  men- 
tioned, would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  what  kind  of  hold  the 
Christian  Church  had  upon  the  population  of  the  East.*  Whilst 
in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  the  great  Pontiffs  of  Chris- 
tianity had  to  apologize,  and  to  explain  their  doctrine  ;  in  the 
fourth,  they  rather  took  the  oflfensive,  and,  with  the  power  of 
the  Word,  held  up  to  detestation  the  impurities  of  paganism 
and  the  deadly  effects  of  heresy  and  schism. 

Amongst  those  who,  more  earnestly  and  more  powerfully 
than  any  others,  "  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  proclaimed 
God's  truth  and  swayed  the  minds  of  vast  populations  was  that 
greatest  of  orators,  S.  John  Chrysostom,  the  Commentator  par 
excellence,  and  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  homilies  amongst 
the  Fathers.! 

Of  no  other  author  of  antiquity  has  the  Angelical  spoken  with 
such  eulogistic  admiration,  as  of  this  great  light  of  the  Eastern 
Church.  J  • 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and  represented  what  was  best  in  the  mind  of  the 
Adamantine,  S.  John  Chrysostom  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Antioch,  typifying  quite  another  class  of  Christian  thought, 
more  stern,  real,  and  practical  than  the  first,  sometimes  even 

*  De  Broglie  sums  up  well  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  Church  on  the  world.  See 
L'Mfflise  et  L' Umpire  Bomain,  Troisieme  Partie,  Chap.  IX. — Resume  et  Conclusion,  p.  441.  Troisieme 
Edition. 

t  "De  tous  les  Pferes  grecs,  Chrysostome  est  celul  qui  a  laisse  le  plus  d'ouvrages.  Ce  sent: 
des  explications  de  VEcriture  sainte ; '  des  sermons,  des  traites  de  doyme  et  de  controverse,  de  morale  et 
et  d'acetisme,  des  lettres."    (Alzog's  Manuel  de  Patrologie,  §  55,  p.  310.) 

I  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  VII.,  p. 
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crossing  it,  and  always  holding  its  own  independent  views 
respecting  the  inspiration  and  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  place  which  philosophy  should  occupy  in  theological  exposi- 
tion, and  the  dogmatic  terms  which  ought  to  be  used  in 
expressing  the  teachings  of  the  Church  upon  the  relation  of  the 
divine  and  human  nature  in  our  Lord,* 

If  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  were  founded  in  great  part  upon 
Origen,  S.  Chrysostom  was  founded  upon  Origen's  antagonist, 
the  intrepid  Didymus  of  Tarsus  (390)4  If  there  are  unmis- 
takable indications  of  Origen's  teaching  and  method  in  the 
writings  of  his  two  principal  disciples,  there  is  no  less  clear 
and  direct  an  evidence  of  the  mind  of  Didymus  in  the  homilies 
of  the  great  orator  of  the  East. 

And  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Angelical  came  under  the 
influence  of  those  two  leading  schools.  If  his  imagination  and 
poetic  genius  were  fed  by  the  Platonic  beauties  of  the  Alexan- 
drian teaching,  his  strong,  common,  practical  sense  was 
invigorated  by  the  more  literal  and  concrete  method  of  the 
school  founded  at  Antioch  by  Lucian  and  Dorotheus.  But  of 
this  later.J 

The  great  commentator  was  born  at  Antioch — called  by  the 
Emperor  Constans  "  the  Queen  of  the  East."^  Antioch  was 
surpassed  by  no  city  in  the  world  in  the  teeming  luxuriance  of 
its  soil,  and  in  the  activity  of  its  commerce  ;  and  only  by 
Constantinople  and  Rome  in  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries, 
palaces,  and  public  buildings.  One  portion  of  the  city  lay 
like  an  amphitheatre  at  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground,  whilst  the 
other  followed  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  which,  running 
through  the  little  burgh  of  Daphne,  fell  into  the  Sea  of  Seleucia 
at  some  twelve  leagues  distance  from  the  city.  Antioch  was 
nine  miles  in  circumference,  was  greatly  privileged  by  emperors, 
and  counted  two  hundred  thousand  souls. 

This  was  the  city  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Here  S.  Peter 
established  his  See  ;  here  S.  Paul  preached  the  Gospel ;  here 
the   followers  of   Christ   were   first   known   by   the   name  of 


*  Alzog  shows  S.  Chrysostom's  bias  very  clearly.    See  Mamael  de  Patrologie,  §  55, p.  "ill. 

t  Diodorus  and  Tlieodore  of  Mopsueste  were  the  first  great  men  of  the  school  of  Antioch. 
They  gave  the  school  its  celebrity.  Diodorus  was  of  a  good  family  of  the  city.  He  was  of  the 
severest  school  of  asceticism.  S.  Chrysostom  says  (Orat.  in  DiodJ  that  his  emaciated  body 
presented  merely  the  shadow  of  a  human  form.  He  was  a  valiant  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
amidst  the  theological  confusions  of  his  native  town.  Chrysostom  calls  him  a  "  living  martyr." 
He  died  in  390. 

t  Compare  the  Commentaries  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  given  by  S.  John  Chrysostom, 
and  by  the  Angelical;  bear  in  mind  the  influence  on  the  latter  of  the  real  and  ideal  schools,  of 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  the  impression,  unless  it  be  a  fancy,  which  they  respectively 
produced,  appears  to  show  itself  in  bis  method  and  mind.  (See  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia, 
Tow.  VII.,  Pars  Prior,  Homil.  XV.— XXVI.,  p.  22:i— 334;  Patrolog.  Grcnc,  Vul.  LVIL  .■ind 
S.  Thomaj  Aquinat.  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  X.,  Cap.  V.—  VIIL,  p.  4'7— 81.  Ed.  Parm.J  The  reader  will 
anyhow  perceive  the  influence  of  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Basil,  and  S.  Augustiue,  over  the  AugelicaL 

§  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  L'Abb6  Bergier,  Liv.  I.,  i  7,  p.  10. 
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Christians ;  here  S.  Babylas,  S.  Stephen,  S.  Romanus,  S.  Barlaam, 
S.  Pelagia,  S.  Domnine,  and  many  more  besides,  shed  their  blood 
in  testimony  to  the  truth. 

S.  John  was  born  probably  in  the  year  341.*  His  father  was 
a  brave  and  experienced  soldier  ;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  character,  and  virtue.  The  one  was  called  Secundus, 
the  other  Anthusa.  Secundus  died,  and  left  his  widow,  a  girl 
of  only  twenty  years  of  age,  with  two  children,  one  quite  a 
tender  child,  the  other  a  babe  in  arms.  The  blow  of  this 
bereavement  weaned  Anthusa' s  heart  of  the  world ;  and  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  the  service  of  God,  and  in  the 
education  of  her  children. 

Little  John  was  a  boy  of  a  very  vivacious  disposition  ;  and 
the  earnestness  with  which,  at  an  early  age,  he  devoted  himself 
to  prayer,  reading,  and  practices  of  piety,  was  an  indication 
of  the  future  glories  of  his  life.t  He  was  looked  upon  by  some 
as  arrogant  and  passionate,  but  these  traits  were  simply  the 
expression  of  that  force  and  determination  of  character  which, 
in  days  of  trial,  raised  him  into  a  confessor  of  the  faith. 

After  he  had  deen  imbued  by  his  mother  with  the  principles 
of  Christian  sacrifice,  he  was  sent  to  learn  rhetoric  under  the 
famous  sophist  Libanius.  As  with  the  other  Fathers,  so  with 
this  one,  oratory  was  the  great  study  to  which  he  dedicated  his 
early  years.J 

His  extraordinary  abilities  soon  created  a  sensation,  not 
amongst  his  companions  only,  but  also  amongst  experienced 
pleaders  of  the  schools.  Libanius,  in  order  to  show  his  fellow 
sophists  how  richly  his  young  pupil  was  endowed,  read  to  them 
an  oration  composed  by  him  in  eulogy  of  the  emperor.  The 
assembled  rhetoricians  were  filled  with  admiration  as  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  Libanius  turned  round  to  them  and  said,  when  he 
had  finished  :  "  Happy  the  panegyrist  to  have  such  an  emperor 
to  eulogize  ;  and  happy  the  emperor  to  have  such  an  orator  to 
praise  him  !  "^  Being  asked  on  his  death-bed  whom  he  desired 
as  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  rhetoric,  Libanius  said  :  "  I 
should  have  appointed  John,  had  not  the  Christians  snatched 
him  from  me."l| 

*  S.  Joannis  Clirysostomi,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  83;  Patrolog.  Grcec., 
Vol.  XLVII. 

t  Socrates  is  rather  severe : — "  Fuit  antem,  ut  feiiint,  ob  nimiiim  temperantise  studium 
acerbior  et,  sicut  aiebant  quidam  qui  cum  illo  ab  ineunte  setate  familiariter  vixeiaut,  irse  luagis 
deditus  quam  verecundia;,  et  ob  vitje  quidem  sauctiuioniara  Incautus  adversus  futura,  ob 
simplicitateni  vero  apertus  et  facilis.  Immodlca  etiam  loqueudi  libertate  erga  omnes  iitebatur. 
Et  in  docendo  quidem  id  proecipue  spectabat  lit  mores  audientium  emeudaret.  In  eongressibus 
vero  arrogantior  videbatur  iis  qui  mores  ipsius  ignorabant."  (Socrates'  Hist.  JEccles.,  Lib.  VI., 
Cap.  III.,  p.  670.) 

t  S.  Clirysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85 ;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII. 

?  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I..  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  85;  Patrolog.  Grcec.,  Vol. 
XLVIL 

II  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  rAbb6  Bergier,  Lib.  /.,  §  8,  p.  12 — 13. 
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Having  linislied  his  course  of  eloquence,  Chrysostom  now 
applied  himself,  under  the  direction  of  Andragantius  the 
Platonist,  to  philosophy.  Here  he  also  excelled.  And  his 
habits  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  dictates  of  true  wisdom. 
Whilst  his  companions  came  to  school  mounted  on  richly- 
caparisoned  horses,  or  reclining  in  splendid  carriages,  or 
followed  by  crowds  of  menials  and  swarms  of  slaves,  John, 
when  he  did  not  go  alone,  was  attended  by  a  single  servant. 
The  enlightened  principles  of  Christianity  taught  him  to  despise 
pomp,  and  when  blamed  for  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  he  gave 
this  reply  to  the  astonished  pagans  :  "He  that  humbleth  himself 
shall  be  exalted." 

Like  the  other  saints,  he  formed,  during  his  youth,  intimacies 
with  young  men  whose  minds  turned  in  the  same  direction  as 
his  own,  Theodore,  Maximus,  and,  especially,  a  certain  Basil, 
were  his  constant  associates.  These  young  men,  in  the  midst 
of  a  corrupt  city,  did  their  best  to  live  to  God  and  to  imitate 
the  life  of  Christ.* 

Before  John  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  had  finished  his 
studies  {^51),  and  he  devoted  himself  with  much  earnestness  to 
pleading  at  the  bar.  A  life  of  public  excitement  drew  his  mind 
from  serious  thoughts.  One  strong  temptation  molested  him, 
and  that  was  his  passionate  love  of  going  to  the  theatre.  Whilst 
Basil  resisted,  John  was  completely  overcome.  No  doubt  his 
own  great  gift  of  oratory,  his  warm  imagination,  his  love  of  the 
graceful,  the  fair,  and  the  refined,  were  too  much  for  his  powers 
of  resistance  ;  and  he  was  borne,  with  hundreds  of  companions, 
towards  worldly  pastimes  and  emotional  excitements.! 

But  he  was  recalled  by  Basil's  voice.  He  trembled  at  the 
peril  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and,  "considering  the 
wearisomeness  and  unfair  subtlety  of  the  forensic  life,"  he  made 
a  firm  resolve  to  dedicate  himself,  without  reserve,  to  the  service 
of  the  Cross. 

He  shut  himself  up  in  his  mother's  house ;  he  put  on  sack- 
cloth ;  he  fasted  rigorously ;  he  scourged  his  body ;  the  little 
sleep  he  allowed  himself  he  took  on  the  ground ;  nor  could  all 
the  murmurs  of  his  friends  withdraw  him  from  his  life  of 
solitude  and  penance.J     To    prepare  for  baptism,  he  went  to 


*  .S.  Chi-ysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  i  1,  p.  623; 
Patrolog.  armc.  Vol.  XL  VIII. 

t  He  was  also  somewhat 'carried  away  by  his  successes  at  the  Bar: — "  Les  liaisons  necessi- 
tees  par  sou  genre  de  vie,  les  soucis  at  les  preoccupations  qui  eu  sent  inseparables,  dissipereut 
cette  flnie  jusqu'alors  si  calrae,  si  recueillie  :  le  tils  d'Anthnse  perdit  bientot  le  goftt  de  la  lecture 
des  livi-es  saiuts;  .  .  .  la  piete  et  ses  pratiques  ue  sourirent  plus  taut  k  son  ftnie,  et  il 
clierclia  ailleurs  sa  ioie  et  sou  plaisir."  (Bergier,  Histoire  de  S.  .lean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  I.,  i  9, p. 
15— l(i.) 

t  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  iti  Vita,  p.  66;  Patrolog.  Graic,  Vol.  XLVII. 
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the  palace  of  the  Bishop  ;  and  after  three  years'  probation  he 
received  the  regenerating  waters,  and  was  made  Lector  by 
8.  Meletius,  who  foresaw  the  future  greatness  of  this  earnest 
penitent  (365). 

Now  Johft  returned  to  his  mother's  house  and  practised  a  still 
more  rigid  observance  than  before,  when  finally  he  and  Basil 
made  up  their  minds  to  fly  the  haunts  of  men  and  serve  God 
alone  in  the  distant  wilderness.  But  John  found  tliat  to  follow- 
his  own  inclination  would  be  to  break  his  mother's  heart.  Out 
of  dutifulness  to  her,  he  consented  to  let  the  city  be  his  desert, 
and  he  passed  his-time  instructing  the  ignorant  and  consoling 
the  sorrowful.* 

At  this  period  Basil  was  nominated  bishop.  The  friends  had 
promised  in  such  an  emergency  to  follow  each  the  example  of 
the  other.  Both  had  been  named.  Basil  consulted  John. 
John  put  Basil  off,  and  then  hid  himself  Basil  was  seized,  and 
when  he  declined  the  proffered  dignity  he  was  assured  that 
John  had  already  accepted  it.  Upon  this,  Basil  suffered  him- 
self to  be  consecrated.  When  he  discovered  how  John  had 
played  upon  him,  he  was  excessively  angry  and  hurt.  But 
Chrysostom  excused  himself,  alleging  that,  whilst  he  felt  him- 
self unequal  to  the  post,  he  could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  one 
who  was  so  singularly  fitted  for  the  office.  At  this  period  the 
friends  were  not  more  than  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age  (868). 

The  conversation  which  passed  between  John  and  Basil 
respecting  this  occurrence,  in  which  John  enlarged  upon  the 
dignity,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of  the  priest,  and  in  which 
Basil  expressed  his  confusion  at  having  been  drawn  into  so 
awful  a  position,  forms  the  basis  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Chrysostom's  writings — his  treatise  on  the  priesthood.f  It  is 
divided  into  six  books.  Scripture,  reason,  history,  and  nature 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  status  of  the  priest.  He  is  a 
father,  a  judge,  a  doctor,  a  king,  a  monk,  an  apostle,  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Divinity.  The  art  of  war,  and  the  science  of 
navigation,  are  made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  combats  of  the 
priest  and  the  dangers  which  lie  hidden  in  the  ocean  of  the 
world.J  The  priest  is  shown  to  be  a  divine  man,  a  mediator 
between  earth  and  heaven.  His  character,  his  powers,  his 
prerogatives,  his  duties,  his  responsibilities — all  are  clearly 
brought  out ;    and  whilst  he  is  taught  to  love  his  office,  he  is 

*  See  how  lie  speaks  of  his  mother:— TMcJem,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Posterior,  De  Sacerdotio,  Lib.  I.,  § 
5,  p.  623—625;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVIII. 

t  S.  Chrvsostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Posterior,  Be  Sacerdotio  Litiri  Sex,  Lab.  I.,  p.  623— 
632;  iib. //.,  2?.  632— 640;  iyi6. ///. ,  p.  640— 660 ;  i>i&. /F.,  p.  660— 672;  ii6.  K.,  p.  672— 678 ;  Ub. 
VI.,  p.  678—692;  Patrolog.  Grwc.  Vol.  XLVIII. 

i  The  work  liuishes  very  beautifully.    Ibidem,  Lib.  VI.,  i  13,  p.  692. 
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shown  how  grave  are  his  obligations  in  the  face  of  Grod  and 
man. 

About  this  time  an  event  took  place  which  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  S.  Chrysostom's  mind.  The  Emperor  Valens 
— having  discovered  that  Hilarius  and  Patricius,  two  celebrated 
magicians,  had,  in  their  incantations,  spoken  of  his  overthrow 
and  predicted  a  successor — ordered  any  one  found  with  books 
of  magic  in  his  possession  to  be  put  to  death.  On  hearing  this, 
a  rich  citizen  threw  his  volume  into  the  Orontes.  Now  John, 
who  was  returning  along  the  river's  bank  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Church  of  the  Martyrs  with  a  friend,  happened  to  spy  this 
very  book  floating  on  the  stream.*  The  friend  essayed  to 
secure  it,  and  Chrysostom  cried  out  to  him  in  jest :  "  What  you 
find  there  belongs  to  me  ;  bring  it  here  ;  let  me  see  what  it  is." 
A  band  of  the  emperor's  soldiers  was  passing  at  that  very 
moment,  and  on  opening  the  book,  Chrysostom  and  his  com- 
panion, to  their  horror,  discovered  it  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  art. 
John  cast  it  back  instantly  into  the  water.  The  soldiers  had 
not  perceived  him,  and  he  was  saved. j 

This  occurrence,  together  with  the  death  of  his  mother,  urged 
Chrysostom  to  carry  out  his  design  of  abandoning  the  world. 
But  here  he  had  great  struggles  to  endure.  Instead  of  pleasure, 
he  now  experienced  horror  at  the  notion  of  passing  his  life  in 
penance ;  he  felt  it  would  be  a  torture,  a  martyrdom  worse 
than  death  itself.  The  frightful  solitude,  the  maddening 
silence,  the  nauseous  food — he  could  not  bear  to  think  on  them. 
He  turned  sick  at  the  idea  of  being  forced  to  drink  lamp-oil, 
and  to  eat  nothing  but  legumes  ;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought 
of  being  subject  to  some  harsh  master  who  would  make  him  till 
the  land,  cut  wood,  carry  water,  and  live  the  life  of  a  slave.J 

Grace,  however,  conquered.  Chrysostom  sank  self,  embraced 
Jesus  crucified,  and  followed  Theodore  and  Maximus  into  the 
solitude  of  the  distant  mountains  (314).^ 

These  mountains  made  up  a  range  running  northwards, 
increasing  in  elevation  as  they  fell  into  Csele-Syria.  Their 
heights  stretching  away  into  the  distance  were,  in  those  days, 
clothed  with  aboriginal  forests — above,  black  masses  of  wood  ; 

*  Hisioire  de  Saint  Jean  CJirysostome,  par  \'Ahh6  Bergier,  Ltv.  I.,  i  25,  p.  49. 

t  TJie  Saint  no  doubt  refers  to  this  escape  in  his  Homily  on  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (S.  Chrysostomi,  0;)j}.  Omnia.,  Tom.  IX.,  in  Acta  Apostulorum,  Homil. 
XXXVIIL,p.  276;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  LX.J 

t  S.  Chrysostomi,  (>pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  De  Compunctions  ad  Demetrium,  Lib.  I.,  §  6, 
p.  403;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII. 

§  He  shows  how  the  greatest  sxifferiiigs  of  this  life  are  nothing  to  the  reward :— "  Etiamsi 
omnia,  qua!  horainibns  contingere  possuut,  mala  oceurrant,  sive  convicia,  sive  coutiimelise, 
sive  iguominiib  et  sycopliantiiC;  sive  gladius,  ignis,  fernini,  tcra'.  denicrsiones ;  sivo  fames, 
morbus      .      .      .    aiinoii,  qutcso,  luce  iiridcbiset  despicies  {"    (Ihitlcm,  p.  Wi.) 
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below,  gorges  and  ravines,  the  haunts  of  wild  animals  and  birds 
of  prey.  From  the  first  ages  they  had  been  peopled  by 
Solitaries.  Here  was  shown,  in  the  days  of  8.  Chrysostom,  the 
grotto  of  S.  Paul.  The  mountains  of  Syria  and  Antioch  num- 
bered, in  the  fourth  century,  over  three  hundred  monasteries.* 
Our  saint  dedicated  himself  with  ardour  to  his  new  vocation. 
Meditation  on  the  Scriptures,  and  practices  of  penance,  occu- 
pied his  time.  Diodorus  and  Carterius — who  is  praised  by 
S.  G-regory  Theologus — were  his  masters  in  spiritual  life.  The 
austere  Esychius  taught  him  how  to  forget  self,  to  scourge 
nature,  and  to  adore  God.f  To  overcome  sleep,  Chrysostom 
had  a  cord  fastened  to  the  wall  of  his  cell.  When  drowsiness 
overtook  him  he  lifted  himelf  up  with  both  hands  till  he  had 
shaken  off  the  enemy.  He  was  attacked  by  sensuality  ;  here 
again  he  bravely  fought  and  victoriously  conquered,  and  learnt 
the  weakness  of  man  as  well  as  the  strength  of  God.J 

After  he  had  been  two  years  in  the  mountain-monasteries,  he 
began,  at  the  request  of  the  monks,  to  write.  "  Blessed  John, 
help  me,"  said  the  holy  Demetrius  to  him,  his  cheeks  being 
suffused  with  tears,  *'  help  me,  I  conjure  you,  to  soften  my  hard 
heart,  and  to  do  penance."  In  compliance  with  these  entreaties, 
S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  celebrated  paper,  "  On  Compunction. "§ 
He  then  composed  a  second  at  the  request  of  Stelechius,||  His 
ardent  charity  for  souls,  and  his  intense  appreciation  of  monastic 
discipline,  are  exhibited  in  his  beautiful  letters  to  Theodore, 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  his  early  call  ;ir  as  well  as  in  a 
great  treatise,  which  vividly  recalls  the  hrochures  of  the 
Angelical,  on  "  The  Enemies  of  Monastic  Life." 

Our  Lord  at  this  period  accorded  great  favours  to  the  Saint. 
At  his  prayers  the  eyes  of  Eucleus  were  opened,  the  sick  were 
cured,  and  a  woman  with  a  disease  of  seven  years'  standing 
was  restored  to  health.** 

Having  thus  spent  four  years  in  penance,  John  hid  himself 

*  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  pai'  I'Abb^  Bergier,  lAv.  I.  §  29,  p.  54. 

t  S.  Chrysostorai,  0pp.  Omnia,  Turn.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  93;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII. 

t  See  his  tliorouglily  monastic  spirit  in  his  Adversum  Oppngnatores  eorum  qui  ad  Monasticam 
vitam  inducunt,  Lib.  I.,  p.  319 — 332.  Ad  Infidelem  Patrem,  Libb.  II.,  p.  332 — 350.  Ad  Patrem  Fide- 
Urn,  Libb.  III.,  p.  350—392.    (Ibidem.) 

i  Ad  Demetrium  Monachum,  De  Compunctione,  Lib.  I.,  p.  394 — 410.  These  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of : — Maledid  a  regno  ccelonim  exclusi ;  Evangelicm  vitce  perfeciio  ;  Vana  gloria  bona 
opera  inutilia  reddit ;  Levia  per  segniiiein  gravia,  et  gravia  per  alacritatem  levia  efflduntur ;  Chrysos- 
tom/us  ad  monachor'um  tabe^-naeula  secedit  ;  Ccelestis  desiderii  vis  ingens ;  Pavli  amor  vehemens  ;  In 
baptismo  gratiam  et  Spiritum  sanctum  recipimus  ;  Gratia  operam  nostram  requirit.  (S.  Chrysostom), 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Patrolog.  GrcEC,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

II  Ad  Stelechium,  et  De  Compunctione,  Liber  Secundus,  p.  412 — 422.  Pauli  erga  Christum  amor 
ccelos  omnes  transcendit ;  David  Christum  ardenter  amabat;  Inscriptio  psalmi,  Pro  octava,  quid 
signiflcat ;  Dei  providentia  erga  hominem.    (Ibidem.) 

^  Parcenesis  .live  adhortatio  ad  Theodorum  Lapsum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  273 — 308;  Ejusdem  ad  Eundem, 
Lib.  II.,  p.  310—316;  Patrolog.  Grose,  Vol.  XLVII. 

**  His  Homilies  on  S.  Matthew  are  full  of  earnest  words  on  the  beauty  of  monastic  life. 
(S.  Chrvsostonii,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Posterior  In  Matthceum,  Homil.  LXXI.,  al.  LXXIL, 
p.  662;' Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  LVIII.) 
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still  further  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain.  He  discovered  a 
cave  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock,  far  from  monastic  habitations,  diffi- 
cult of  access,  and  known  only  to  God  and  to  his  holy  angels  ; 
and  here  he  buried  himself,  surrounded  by  mountain  peaks  and 
waving  forest  trees,  with  nought  to  be  heard  but  the  moaning 
of  the  wind,  and  the  cries  of  wild  beasts  and  wild  birds.  Here 
he  remained  two  years  without  bed,  chair,  table,  or  light ;  with 
nothing  to  drink  but  water,  and  nothing  to  eat  but  bread. 
During  all  this  time,  says  PalJadius,  he  never  once  lay  down,* 
and  when  forced  to  sleep  at  all,  he  satisfied  the  cravings  of 
nature  by  leaning  against  one  of  the  spars  juttiflg  out  from  his 
cavern  wall. 

Here  again  is  the  old  tale.  The  pillars  of  God's  Church 
formed  in  the  wilderness  ;  the  strength  of  man's  heart  built  up 
in  the  desert ;  the  marvels  of  the  active  life  growing  out  of  a 
stability  acquired  in  penance,  solitude,  and  prayer  ;  and  the 
charity  of  God  achieving  its  great  work  far  from  the  busy 
haunts  of  men.  How  striking  a  harmony  is  there  not  in  the 
lives  of  the  great  athletes  of  the  Cross,  and  yet  how  charming 
a  Variety.!  Their  natural  gifts  and  their  supernatural  graces, 
like  the  variegated  flowers  of  their  own  wildernesses,  are  many, 
each  different  from  each,  and  yet  each  and  all  combining  in  an 
exquisite  embroidery — in  one  inimitable  picture  representing 
all  the  various  forms  of  heroism,  purity,  and  faith,  which 
belong  to  the  religion  of  holocaustic  love. 

The  severity  of  Chrysostom' s  life  in  the  mountain  told  with 
terrible  effect  upon  his  health.  The  damp  and  cold  of  the  cave, 
joined  to  his  rigid  fasts,  emaciated  his  body  and  paralyzed  some 
of  his  limbs.  But  his  probation  now  was  over.  He  returned 
to  Antioch  (380) ;  and,  though  unable  to  practise  his  former 
penances,  he  lived  like  a  veritable  monk.  Now  it  was  that 
S.  Meletius  ordained  him  deacon,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  most 
important  works.  His  six  books  on  the  Priesthood,  the  Life 
of  S.  Babylas,t  treatises  on  matters  concerning  ecclesiastical 
discipline,^  as  well  as  his  three  books  on  Providence,  addressed 


*  "Illic  aiiuos  moratus  est  duos,  qulbus  insomnis  ut  pluriiuum  peistitit,  Chnsti  testameii- 
tum,  quo  ignovantiani  expelleiet,  addisceus.    Cum  toto  illo  bieuuio  nee  interdiu,  nee  noctu 
deoubuisset  pioxinia  veutii  ei  suut  emortua,  lumborumque  vires  pi»  fngoie  protligatiB. 
(S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.,  Tom..  I.,  Pars.  Prior,  Palladii  Dialo(jxis,  de   Vita  S.  Joannis   Chiijsostotm, 
Cap.  v.,  p.  18;  Patrolog.  Graic,  Vol.  XL  VII. 

t  How  splendidly  S.  Chrysostom  speaks!  See  S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars 
Prior,  Ad  Stelechimn,  et  de  Compunctione,  lAber  Secundus,  i  1—2,  p.  412;  Patrolog.  Wcee.,  vol. 
XL  VI I. 

t  S.  Clirvsostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Par s  Posterior ,  De  Saw^to  HieromartyreBahyla,  p.  528 
—534.    Then,  Liber  in  Sanctum  Bahylam  Contra  JuUanum  et  Contra  Gentiles,  p.  oJ4— Si-J. 

?  Ibidem.,  Tom..  I..  Pars  Prior,  Adversiis  eos  qui  apnd  se  habeni  Virgines  SiMntrodimtas,  p.  495 — 
514;  Quod  Regulares  femime  viris  cohabitare  non  debeant,  p.  514—532. 
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to  the  unfortunate  Stagyrius,  come  within  this  period.*  Chry- 
sostum  remained  a  deacon  five  years,  and,  after  great  resistance 
on  his  part,  was  ordained  priest  in  386  by  Flavian,  who  had 
succeeded  S.  Meletius  in  the  See  of  Antioch.  It  is  related  that 
at  the  moment  when  the  bishop  was  imposing  his  hands  in  the 
act  of  consecration,  a  snow-white  dove  descended  from  heaven, 
in  the  sight  of  the  astonished  people,  and  settled  on  the  head 
of  Chrysostom,— a  sign  of  the  purity  of  his  soul  and  of  the 
inhabitation  of  the'  Holy  Spirit  in  his  heart.f 

With  Chrysostom's  priesthood,  began  his  career  as  a  Christian 
orator.  The  vast  city  was  tilled  with  pagans,  Jews,  and 
heretical  sects.  The  Saint  preached  magnificently  in  the  great 
mother-church  of  the  capital,  on  the  divinity  of  Christianity,  on 
the  turpitudes  of  paganism,  against  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews, 
and  on  the  triumphs  of  the  Church.  He  combated,  with  his 
incomparable  vigour  of  polemic  and  power  of  illustration,  with 
his  flowing  periods  and  warmth  of  exposition,  the  heresies  of 
the  Arians,  the  Sabellians,  the  Tritheists,  the  Eunomians,  and 
the  Marcionites.J  He  warned  the  breathless  crowds  which 
filled  his  church  against  schism,  infidelity,  intemperance,  luxury, 
blasphemy,  avarice,  and  lies.  He  treated  the  rich  with  severity, 
and  was  the  earnest  and  continued  advocate  of  the  poor.  Then 
with  the  boldness  of  a  true  apostle  he  condemned  the  vanity  of 
women,  the  immoralities  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre,  and  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  lives  of  many  Christians,^ 

To  convey  an  idea  of  his  extraordinary  activity,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  a  few  years  he  had  delivered  at  Antioch  eight 
discourses,  sixty-seven  homilies  on  Genesis,  fifty-eight  homilies 
on  the  Psalms,  ninety  homilies  on  the  Grospel  of  S.  Matthew, 
eighty-eight  on  that  of  S.  John,  thirty-two  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  forty-four  on  the  First  and  thirty  on  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  twenty-four  homilies  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
and  twenty-eight  homilies  on  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
to  the  Thessalonians.il     He  had  already  preached  his  discourses 

*  Ad  Stagirium  a  Dmmone  Vexatum,  Libb.  III.,  p.  424 — 494;  Patrolog.  Gfrmc,  Vol.  XLVII. 

t  "  L'Empereur  L6on  .  .  .  assure  qu'au  moment  oil  Flavien,  revetu  des  habits 
pontificaux,  imposait  les  mains  au  nouveaii  pretre,  uue  Ijlauclie  colombe  Tint  en  presence  de 
tout  le  peuple  assemble  dans  la  basilique  se  reposer  sur  la  tete  de  Cbrysostome."  (Histoire  de 
Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abb^  Bergler,  lAv.  II.,  §  13,  p.  115.) 

X  Montalembert,  Les  Moines  d' Occident,  Tom.  I.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  117. 

§  See  Histoire  de  S.  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abbe  Bergler.  where  the  character  of  the  Saint  as 
"oratcur  Eloquent,  exe'gete,  docteur,  defenseur  et  apologiste,  moraliste  et  ascete,"  is  given.  (lAv.  III., 
§23.  p.  199—200.) 

Jl  "In  bis  concionibus,  etiamsi  inter  primas  quas  Chrysostomus  habuit  numerentur,  non 
modo  eloquentiam,  nbertatem  in  dicendo,  uitidum  genus  verborum,  et  inventionis  felicitatem 
admireris,  quie  in  cseteris  omnibus  ejus  operibus  elucent,  ubi  stylum  semper  videmus  populari 
assentioni  accommodatum ;  sed  etiam  animadvertas  quantum  ad  extemporaneam  declama- 
tiouem  semper  comparatus  fuerit  tantus  artifex,  et  quam  ad  res  quantumvis  inopiuatas  styjo 
persequendas  pr.nesto  fuerit."  (S.  Chrysoatomi,  Opj).  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  101; 
Patrolog.  Grwc  Vol.  XLVII.) 
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on  Lazarus,  his  homilies  on  Penance,  twenty-two  sermons  on 
Sedition,  homilies  against  the  Jews  and  the  Eunomians,  dis- 
courses to  catechumens,  as  well  as  many  panegyrics  on  the 
Martyrs,  and  sermons  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

His  master-pieces  are  considered  to  be  his  homilies  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  and  on  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew.* 
The  depth,  richness,  and  exquisite  arrangement  of  the  latter, 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  amongst  the  best  exegetical  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  times.  There  is  a  profoundness  of  thought 
and  a  clearness  of  exjjosition  in  these  homilies,  which  no  doubt 
captivated  the  logical  and  lucid  intellect  of  the  Angel  of  the 
schools.f 

Chrysostom  possessed  many  gifts  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace, 
favourable  to  oratory.  Like  the  great  S.  Paul,  whom  he  so 
ardently  admired,  he  was  short  in  stature  ;  his  head  was  high 
and  fully  developed,  his  forehead  large,  bold,  and  covered  with 
wrinkles,  his  eyes  somewhat  protruded,  his  features  were 
regular,  his  cheeks  sunken  and  emaciated,  his  beard  scant  and 
gray,  and  his  complexion  was  as  pale  as  death.J  His  voice 
was  sonorous  and  clear,  his  gesture  graceful,  his  imagination 
brilliant  and  prolific,  and,  what  is  more  than  all,  his  soul  was 
fired  with  the  tlame  of  charity,  and  his  heart  was  full  of  the 
generosity  of  the  Cross. 

His  preaching  was  wholly  based  upon  the  Scriptures.^  These 
he  knew  by  heart.  These  he  explained,  not  so  much  with 
erudition,  as  with  clearness,  precision,  and  according  to  the 
letter.  His  elasticity  was  extraordinary  ;  he  was  now  a  torrent, 
tumbling  from  the  mountain  heights ;  now  a  majestic  river, 
sailing  slowly  and  evenly  and  overwhelmingly  along.  He  knew 
how  to  remove  prejudice,  to  insinuate  truth,  to  touch  the  heart ; 

*  The  Homilies  on  S.  Mattliew  are  contained  in  Tom.  VII.  of  the  0pp.  Omnia  of  the  Saint. 
This  Tom.  VII.  is  divided  into  Fars  Prior  and  Pars  Posterior.  The  first,  Homil.  I. — XLV.,  p.l — 
472;  the  second,  Homil.  XLVI. — XCI.,  p.  473 — 794.  In  considering  tlie  length  of  these  writings 
of  the  Greek  Fathers,  as  measured  by  the  pages  in  Migue,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  the 
Latin  translation  occupies  one  half  the  space;  so  that,  when  comparing  them  Tvith  the  Latin 
Patrolorjy,  the  figures  should  be  halved. 

t  In  his  treatment  of  S.  Matthew,  his  method  is  given  in  a  most  interesting  way  in  the 
Prmfatio  Montefalconii.  Quo  interpretandi  et  txplanandi  genere  Clirysostomus  has  liomilias  concin- 
naverit,  'i  2,  p.  4,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Prior  ;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  LVII.  No  study  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  comparing  the  Angelical's  treatment  of  the  same  subject  with  the  labours  of  S. 
Chrysostom.     (0pp.  Omnia,  S.  Thomie  Aquiuat.,  Tom.  X.,p.  1 — 278.     ISd.  Parm.) 

t  "  Diviuus  Chrysostomus,  quoad  speciem  corporis,  erat  admodum  brevi  statura,  niaguo 
elatoque  capite,  summa  gracilitate,  justo  uaso,  diductus  nou  iudecore  naribus,  pallidissinio 
alboque  vultu,  oculis  cavis  et  bulbosis.  Hinc  fiebat,  ut  ^')Us  aspectus  reniteret  gratiosior, 
etiamsi  triste  aliquid  reliqua  forma  prie  se  ferret.  Erat  nuda  maguaque  froute  et  nuiltis 
perarata  rugis:  aiuplis  item  auriljus,  sed  barba  tenui  et  rarissima  cauisque  pilis  veneraiula. 
Maxillas  habebat  iutrorsum  depressas,  prie  rigidissima,  qua  se  macerabat,  iuedia.  Hoc  vero 
necesse  est  de  eo  dicere,  quod  omnibus  etiam  Grajcite  sapieutibus  antecelluerit,  tum  scientia, 
turn  maxime  cogitandi  acumine,  tloridoque  genere  dicendi ;  quodque  ita  studuerit  promulgare 
Evangelium,  ut  nisi  fuisset  hie  sanctus  (licet  hoc  dictum  videatur  confideutius),  opus  fuisset 
altero  Clu-isti  in  terras  adventu."  (Basilii,  Ojip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Historia  InstUutionis,  Trip. 
Fest.,p.  391—392  ,■  Patrolog.  Griec,  Vol.  XXIX.J 

§  He  says: — "  Vera  sapientia,  veraque  eruditio  nihil  aliud  est,  quam  Dei  timor."  (S.  Chi-y- 
sostomi,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Advers.  Oppug.  VitcE  Monastics,  lAb.  III.,  ?  VI,  p.  368; 
Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  XLVU.) 
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then  to  launch  his  bolts,  and,  with  a  crushing  power  of  rhetoric 
and  logic,  to  annihilate  error  and  to  display  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  truth.*  His  style  is  clear,  elevated,  and  easy,  rich 
with  figure  and  comparison,  vivid  with  images  which  photograph 
themselves  upon  the  mind. 

The  effects  of  his  oratory  are  a  testimony  to  his  remarkable 
endowments.  He  appears  to  have  held  his  audience  completely 
in  his  power.  Tears,  terror,  joy,  admiration, — he  could  excite 
whichever  cord  he  chose  to  touch,  with  the  tip,  as  it  were,  of 
his  little  finger.  Often  in  the  midst  of  his  vehement  eloquence 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  thousand-times  repeated  cries  which 
resounded  through  the  church  :  "  Chrysostom  !  mouth  of  gold, 
mouth  of  gold  !"  and  his  earnest  appeal  to  his  people  to  desist, 
simply  made  them  cry  out  the  louder  and  the  more.f  "  You 
come  to  praise  the  truth  which  I  announce,"  he  said  to  them  on 
one  occasion,  "  you  have  applauded  it ;  but  I  demand  of  yon 
neither  this  tumult  nor  these  boisterous  testimonies  of  your 
approbation  ;  my  sole  desire  is  that  you  meditate  on  the  truth 
and  follow  it."! 

It  was  this  extraordinary  eloquence,  heightened  by  a  modesty 
of  demeanour  and  a  tender  charity,  which  secured  to  S.  John 
Chrysostom  the  love  and  respect  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
When  through  indisposition  he  had  to  discontinue  his  sermons, 
the  people  were  thrown  into  great  sadness  and  disappointment ; 
when  he  ajjpeared  again  amongst  them,  the  church  clamoured  to 
the  echo  of  their  exclamations  of  delight.^ 

But  a  change  was  now  about  to  happen,  of  which  neither 
priest  nor  flock  had  any  foreknowledge.  Nectarius,  who  had 
succeeded  S.  G-regory  Theologus  in  the  See  of  Constantinople, 
after  a  career  of  sixteen  years,  died  (397).  His  administration 
had  not  been  successful.  At  his  death  the  city  had  fallen  back 
into  the  same  state  of  anarchy  in  which  S.  Gregory  found  it.]] 
Through  the  influence  of  Eutropius,  S.  John  Chrysostom  was  car- 
ried off  to  Constantinople  by  force,  and  was  at  length  induced 
to  accept  the  bishopric.  Trembling  all  over,  he  presented  him- 
self before  Theophilus,  and  received  the  sacred  unction,  in  398. 

*  Sistoire  De  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  par  I'Abb^  Bergier,  Liv.  III.,  §  33.  p.  218. 

t  "  Souvent  ils  rinterrompaient  toiit  k  coup  et  I'^.^lise  retentissaifc  d'applaiidissements  et 
des  cris  mllle  fois  repet^s:  '  Clirysostome !  Bouclie  d'Or,  Bouohe  d'Or!'  L'liumilite  du  saint 
pretre  s'en  alfligeait;  il  les  suppliait  d'ecouter  en  silence  et  de  lui  epargiier  ces  acclamations," 
&,c.     (Bergier,  Historic  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  III.,  i  40,  p.  227.) 

i:  S.  Ohrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Matthceum,  Homil.  XVII.,  n.  7, p. 
264;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  LVII. 

O'or  example: — "  Piopterea  tos  in  corde  meo  assidue  gero,  propterea  non  sentio  docendi 
laborem  auditorum  lucro  revelatus,"  &c.  (S.  Clirysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.  Pars  Prior,  Ad 
Popiilum  Antiochenum,  Homil.  IX.,  |  l,p.  103;  Patrolog.  &rcec..  Vol.  XLIX.  Here  lie  speaks  ot'Iiis 
health,  which  often  failed  : — Tom.  II.,  Homilla post  Terrce  Motum,  p.  713.) 

II  S.  Ohrysostomi,  C/)p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prioi-,  in  Vita,  p.  164;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol, 
XL  VII. 
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As  the  tvilderness  and  the  cave  had  been  a  preparation  for 
active  work  in  Autioch,  so  the  experience  acquired  at  Antioch 
prepared  S.  John  for  his  diificult  post  at  Constantinople. 

When  the  Saint  began  his  new  mission,  a  whole  galaxy  of 
Church  luminaries  had  risen  and  had  set  in  the  ecclesiastical 
firmament.  Pope  Damasus,  Eusebius  of  CaBsarea,  8.  James  of 
Nisibis,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Ephrem,  as  well  as  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  and  of  Nyssa,  had  done  their  work,  and  had  been 
called  to  their  reward.*  The  renowned  and  learned  Didymus 
of  Alexandria,  S.  Ambrose  of  Milan,  and  S.  Martin  of  Tours, 
had  passed  away.  But  the  voice  of  the  great  Augustine  still 
could  be  heard  ;  and  S.  Jerome  still  studied  and  wrote  on  the 
Sacred  Word,  amidst  his  penances  and  prayers  in  the  cave  of 
Bethlehem. 

The  reputation  and  eloquence  of  S.  John  soon  attracted 
immense  crowds  round  his  pulpit.  The  same  marvellous  power 
which  he  exhibited  at  Antioch,  manifested  itself  here.  Some- 
times the  whole  Church  broke  into  an  uproar  of  admiration  : 
*' Chrysostom,  Chrysostom !  Golden  mouth,  golden  mouth!" 
rose  above  his  own  sonorous  voice,  and  forced  him  to  be  silent 
till  the  excitement  had  subsided.! 

Here  he  continued  his  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
Acis  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul,  furnished  him 
with  ample  matter  for  his  discourses. 

He  was  not  only  a  mighty  preacher,  but  a  powerful  ecclesi- 
astical reformer.  His  palace  was  a  pattern  of  all  that  was 
simple,  orderly,  and  becoming.  He  inveighed  with  great  earnest- 
ness against  scandals  amongst  the  clergy.  He  reformed  the 
Orders  of  virgins  and  widows.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor. 
He  developed  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  and  improved  and  augmented 
the  Services  of  the  Church.  Thrace,  Asia,  and  Pontus  felt  the 
influence  of  his  controlling  mind.  He  extinguished  schisms, 
he  defended  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  Arcadius  ;  and 
through  his  fearless  zeal  brought  upon  himself  the  anger  of 
Eudoxia.  He  had  but  one  idea,  and  that  was  to  maintain  intact 
and  pure  the  religion  of  Salvation.  He  loved  only  One,  and 
that  was  Christ ;  only  one  thing  he  feared,  and  that  was  sin.J 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  career  at  Constantinople 
would  occupy  too  much  space.  We  must  be  content  to  hurry 
to  the  end.     It  is  but  natural,  indeed  inevitable,  that  such  a  man 

*  Upon  one  point  all  the  great  saints  seem  to  have  been  unanimous  in  doing  their  best  to 
escape  being  placed  high  in  responsibility.  (See  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Para 
Prior,  ill  Vita,p.\5i;  Patrolog.  Orax.,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

t  Bergier,  Histoire  de  Saiut  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  IV.,  §  16,  p.  253. 

i  He,  if  any  man,  appreciated  the  force  and  beauty  of  ■'  true  philosophy,"  as  he  loved  to  cal} 
the  monastic  state.    (Cf.,  Les  Moines  d'  Occident,  Tom.  I.,  Liv.  II.,  p.  119 — 120.) 
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as  Chrysostom,  living  in  such  a  city  as  Constantinople,  should 
make  a  host  of  enemies.  Heretics,  schismatics,  Jews,  j)agans, 
indifferent  Catholics,  jealous  bishops,  the  court,  the  throne 
itself, — he  had  spared  none  of  them.  He  had  boldly  spoken 
out,  and  he  had  to  suffer.* 

He  was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Co7iciliabulum  of  the 
Oak,  and  forced  into  exile,  to  the  extreme  indignation  of  the 
people.!  A  fearful  earthquake,  which  shocked  and  jarred  every 
house  in  the  city,  brought  the  empress  to  her  senses,  and 
Chrysostom  was  recalled.  But  his  assailants  would  not  leave 
him  alone.  A  golden  statue  was  set  on  a  column  of  porphyry 
in  honour  of  Eudoxia,  near  the  entrance  of  the  church.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  dances,  farces,  and  semi-pagan  rites.  Chrysos- 
tom launched  out  against  this.  His  conduct  was  reported  to 
the  empress,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  the  bishop  had  offered 
a  personal  insult  to  herself.  Another  Council  was  summoned. 
Chrysostom  was  deposed,  and  driven  once  more  into  banish- 
ment. Much  might  be  written  of  the  firmness  of  the  prelate, 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  jieople,  of  the  violence  of  their  enemies, 
of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Saint  was  exposed,  and  of  the  ill- 
treatment  suffered  by  his  friends ;  much  might  be  written 
regarding  the  turmoil  into  which  the  city  fell  at  his  departure, 
of  the  blood  which  flowed  in  its  streets,  of  the  conflagrations 
which  reduced  the  senate-house  to  ashes  and  the  church  to  ruins, 
and  of  the  triumph  of  disorder,  debauchery,  and  crime  ;X  much, 
finally,  might  be  advanced  to  show  how  great  a  pillar  Chrysos- 
tom had  been,  and  how  natural  it  was  that,  when  such  a  stay 
had  been  removed,  the  fabric  which  it  had  supported  should 
tumble  to  the  ground ; — but  we  must  follow  the  sainted  bishop 
into  his  exile. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June,  404,  that  he  left  Constantinople 
never  to  return.^  He  was  first  conducted  to  Nicsea  in  Bithynia  ; 
then  it  was  decreed  that  Cucusus  was  to  be  his  place  of  banish- 
ment. This  little  village  was  situated  in  one  of  the  wild 
valleys  of  Mount  Taurus  in  Armenia.  It  was  a  stagnant  place, 
without  commerce  or  activity  of  any  kind.  The  neighbourhood 
was  rugged  and  uncultivated,  the  climate  was  inclement,  and 

*  "En  efifet,  ses  sermons  n'^taient  gufere  qii'une  suite  de  satires  et  de  r^primaudes  tombant 
comme  des  traits  enflammes  sur  tons  les  points  faibles  ou  sensibles  de  la  grand  cite. 
Jean  depeignait  tout,  denouQait  tout,  gourmaudait  tout,  en  ternies  d'uue  severite  biblique,  niaia 
en  meme  temps  d'nne  telle  perfection,  d'une  elegance  si  attique  et  d'un  tel  6clat,  qu'il  arracbait 
des  cris  d'adniiration  h  ceux  qui  pouvaient  le  luieux  se  reconnaitre  dans  ses  portraits."  (De 
Broglie,  L'Eglise  et  L' Empire  Bomain,  Troisieme  Par  tie,  Ofiap.  VI.,  p.  137.     Troisieme  Edition.) 

t  Twenty -nine  heads  of  accusation  were  brought  against  him  by  John  the  Deacon.  (S.  Chry- 
sostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  197—198;   Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII.) 

%  Bergier,  Histoire  de  Saint  Jean  Chrysostome,  Liv.  VI.,  §  30,  p.  388 — 389. 

§  "  Profectus  est  autem  20  Jiinii  auni  404 :  et  Nicseam  in  Bithynia  adductus  est,  ubi  nsque  ad 
quartam  Julii  mansit."  (S.  Chrysostomi,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  216;  Patro- 
log. Grcec,  Vol.  XLVII.) 
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everlasting  winter  seemed  to  freeze  all  life  out  of  man  and 
beast.  The  only  excitement  which  broke  this  wearisome 
monotony  consisted  in  periodical  raids  of  ferocious  Isaurians, 
who,  when  least  expected,  poured  through  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  and  with  fire  and  sword  ruthlessly  destroyed  whatever 
came  within  their  reach.* 

S.  Chrysostom  was  conducted  by  a  troop  of  rough  pretorian 
soldiers  from  Nicsea  to  his  destination.  A  terrible  tertian  fever 
seized  upon  him  ;  and  though  suffering,  as  he  says,  more  than 
if  he  were  in  the  mines,  they  dragged  him  along  to  Caesarea. 
Here  he  was  abused  by  crowds  of  brutal  monks,  who,  instigated 
by  the  bishop  of  the  place,  drove  him  from  the  city.  Seleucia, 
a  noble  lady,  took  compassion  on  him,  and  harboured  him  for 
a  time  in  her  country  house.  But,  dreading  the  violence  of  the 
bishop,  she  pretended  that  the  barbarians  were  coming  upon 
him  ;  and,  at  midnight,  the  Saint,  without  light  or  guide,  had 
to  escape  as  best  he  could.  As  he  was  hurrying  away,  his  mule 
slipped,  and  he  was  cast  to  the  ground.  "  I  was  thrown  with 
such  violence,"  he  says,  "  that  I  thought  I  should  have  died."t 
But  his  courage  and  cheerfulness  never  abandoned  him. 
Having  wearily  travelled  through  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  and  a  part  of  Cilicia,  he  hnally  arrived  at  Cucusus, 
after  a  journey  of  seventy  days. 

Here  Kis  fever  left  him.  His  case  was  taken  to  Rome.  He 
occupied  himself  in  good  works,  in  saving  souls,  and  with  his 
pen.  Pope  Innocent  sympathized  with  him ;  and  so  great  a 
name  did  he  acquire,  that  he  became  a  centre  of  attraction. 
This  raised  the  susjjicion  of  his  enemies,  who  banished  him  to 
Pityus,  an  obscure  town  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  Roman 
empire,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Any  one  look- 
ing on  the  map  may  imagine  what  sort  of  voyage  this  must 
have  been.  The  Saint  was  forced  to  set  out,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  soldiers,  who  treated  him  with  great  barbarity  ;X 
though  ill  and  faint,  they  would  not  suffer  him  to  repose.  After 
three  months'  travelling  and  persecution,  he  arrived  at  Comana, 
a  town  in  Pontus ;  here  his  physical  strength  gave  way  ;  his 
guards  still  forced  him  on ;  but  they  were  obliged  at  length  to 
stop  at  the  oratory  of  S.  Basilisk,  who  was  martyred  under 
Maximin. 


*  The  Saint's  three  letters,  Avritten  at  this  time  from  Cucusus,  to  S.  Olympias,  are  full  of 
courage  aud  high  Christiau  feeling,  and  yet  touching  on  sad  and  thoughtful  subjects.  He  con- 
soles her  as  well  as  offers  her  instructioii.  (See  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Pars 
Posterior,  Epistola,  p.  549;  Patrolog.  Grwc,  Vol.  LII.) 

t  S.  Chrysostomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Pars  Posterior,  Epistolm  ad  Eamdem,  Epistola  XIV., 
§  3,  p.  615;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol.  LII. 

X  Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  262;  Patrolog.  Oriec,  Vol.  XL VII, 
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Here  S.  Chrysostom  passed  the  night ;  and  whilst  offering 
his  sufferings  to  our  Lord,  suddenly  the  holy  martyr  appeared 
to  him  and  said  :  "  Take  courage,  brother  John,  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  together."*  These  words  consoled  and  rejoiced  him 
greatly.  He  implored  his  guards  to  allow  him  to  remain  ;  but 
they  hurried  him  away,  though  finally,  softened  possibly  by  his 
gentleness,  they  returned,  and  permitted  him  to  rest  once  more 
in  the  little  oratory,  f 

The  Saint  now  felt  that  his  end  was  drawing  nigh.  He  divi- 
ded his  few  effects  amongst  the  soldiers  and  his  attendants  ; 
and  changing  his  ordinary  dress,  clothed  himself,  as  if  for  some 
high  festival,  in  a  tunic  and  sandals  of  shining  white,  and 
received  the  Holy  Eucharist.  He  made  his  thanksgiving  in  the 
sight  of  all,  and  ended  with  these  words,  which  ever  lived  upon 
his  lips  :  "  May  God  be  glorified  in  all  things!"  Then  saying 
"  Amen,"  he  blessed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and 
gently  extending  his  feet,  calmly  gave  forth  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  its  Maker,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  401, 
being  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

Once  again  we  are  reminded,  by  the  very  contrast,  of  the 
distinctive  notes  of  the  Angelical's  character  as  compared  with 
that  of  S.  Chrysostom  and  the  great  Church  Fathers.  They 
were  ever  on  the  alert,  taking  advantage  of  all  opportunities, 
and,  like  skilful  captains,  guiding  their  forces,  with  far-seeing 
prudence,  against  the  enemy ;  he  was  ever  living  away  from 
the  active  fight,  occupied,  not  with  the  movements  of  flesh  and 
blood,  or  the  diplomacies  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  with  deep 
questions  of  theology,  with  ruling  principles  of  human  thought, 
and  the  prime-movers  of  speculative  science.^ 

Nor  is  the  Angelical's  an  ordinary  case  of  the  recluse,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  ready  battler  in  the  world.  He  was 
unique  amongst  all  students,  the  deepest  and  the  most  abstrac- 
ted, in  his  extraordinary  absence  from  all  things  of  sense.§  His 
very  recreation  is  a  proof  of  this.     It  consisted  in  pacing  up 


*  S.  Chi'ysoatomi,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Para  Prior,  in  Vita,  p.  262;  Patrolog.  Grcec,  Vol. 
XL  VII. 

t  Ibidem,  p.  263. 

t  So  abstracted  did  he  become  that  it  was  not  safe  to  leave  him  alone ;  he  might  have  for- 
gotten the  necessaries  of  life : — "  Or  perchfe  egli  era  si  frequentemente  alle  cose  celesti  rapito 
havea  di  bisogno  d'un  fedele  ed  accorto  compagno,  clie  n'liavesse  diligente  cura  acciochfe  nieute 
di  male  corporalraente  gli  awenisse  ;  fu  percio  degnamente  eletto  il  molte  volte  mentovato  fra 
Reginaldo,  gran  servo  di  Dio,  che  sino  alia  morte  gli  prest6  esquisito  e  tidelissimo  servigio,  e 
fu  il  suo  confessore,  che  per6  consapevole  de'  suoi  gran  doni,  de'  segreti,  e  deU'alte  sue  virtvi 
ne  fu  poi  testimouio  d'ogui  eccettioue  maggiore."     (Frigerio,  lAb.  III.,  Cap.  IL,  n.  6,  p.  132 — 133.) 

§  "  Sua  vera  cousolazione  e  delizia  era  lo  stare  sempre  in  ispirito  unito  al  suo  Dio,  Lui  adorare 
con  pienissimo  ossequio,  a  Lui  sospirare  in  dolcezza  d'ainoie.  N6  rado  incontrava  ch'egU  era 
cosi  rapito  a  suoi  celestiali  affetti  che  uon  si  avvedeva  delle  persone  che  a  lui  si  appressavano 
o  che  a  lui  favellavano ;  molti  fatti,  che  acquisterebbero  fede  a  quelle  che  dico,  potrei  recare  in 
mezzo,  i  quali  per6  a  studio  di  hre^nt&.  lascio  addietro."  (Gibelli,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino, 
Capo  XX  VIII.,  p.  108.     Secunda  Edizione.) 
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and  down  the  convent  corridor,  with  his  face  looking  up  towards 
the  heavens,  still  engrossed  by  those  mighty  problems  which 
ever  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind.*  Occasionally  the  brethren 
would  persuade  him  to  accompany  them  into  the  garden,  and 
his  gentleness  would  not  deny  them ;  but  he  was  speedily 
carried  away  in  reverie  again,  and  would  be  found  sitting  alone 
in  some  solitary  place,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of  that  world 
in  which  he  found  all  his  freedom  and  delight.  To  such  an 
extent  indeed  did  he  at  length  become  unconscious  of  earthly 
things,  that,  unless  he  had  been  under  some  kind  of  surveillance, 
he  would  have  forgotten  to  eat  his  one  solitary  meal. 

Once,  whilst  engaged  upon  the  i&um.7na,  King  S.  Louis  invited 
him  to  the  royal  table.  The  Angelical  respectfully  declined  the 
invitation,  on  the  plea  that  his  mind  was  wholly  occupied  with 
the  great  task  he  had  in  hand.f  The  King  then  applied  to  the 
Prior  of  S.  James's,  and  requested  him  to  order  the  Angelical 
to  accept  the  invitation.  In  obedience  to  his  superior,  the  Saint, 
in  company  with  the  Prior,  presented  himself  at  court.  But 
his  mind  was  still  living  amidst  the  principles,  authorities,  and 
traditions  of  theologic  science.  He  set  silently  down  to  dinner, 
forgetful  of  the  king  ;  when  suddenly,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  company,  he  gave  the  table  a  violent  blow  with  his  fist, 
and  exclaimed :  "Now  the  heresy  of  Manes  is  at  an  end!"  J 
The  Prior,  greatly  embarrassed,  pulled  him  by  the  habit,  and 
whispered  :  "  Master  Thomas,  remember,  you  are  at  the  table 
of  the  King  of  France  !  "  but  the  Angelical  neither  heard  him 
nor  felt  him ;  the  Prior  then  seized  the  Saint's  cappa,  and 
shook  him  till  he  came  to  himself ;  then  recalling  where  he  was, 
S.  Thomas  made  many  humble  apologies  to  the  king  for  his 


*  "  Era  a  questo  eflfetto  molto  amico  della  solitudine  che  fu  da  esso  chiamata  nel  suo  opus- 
colo  sessautaqiiattro  :  Viaprimaria  ad  cordis  muuditicin ,  et  tutela  ad  custodian^.  Onde  uua  (Telle 
sue  principali  ricreatioui  era  il  i^asseggiar  solo  pel  cbiostro  col  capo  levato :  e  se  i  frati  per 
BOllevarlo  qualclie  fiata  il  conducevauo  al  giardino.  egli  dalle  mondaue  cose  alieuato,  e  tiitto  in 
Dio  rapito,  in  uix  angolo  di  esso  si  ritirava ;  sicoiue  quando  qualclie  soggetto  preudeva  uiiova- 
meiite  I'habito  della  Religioue,  nou  era  solito  di  tvatteuersi  in  Cliiesa  o  nel  Capitolo  a  fare  al 
novitio  corteggio  o  corona,  ma  tiuita  la  fuutioue  iu  cella  si  riserrava."  (Prigerio,  Lib.  II.,  Gap. 
III.,  n.  4,  p.  80.) 

t  "  Fuit  prseterea  prtedictus  Doctor  miro  raodo  contemplativus,  et  coelestibus  deditus,  niajori 
enim  sui  parte  a  sensibus  aberat,  qui  totus  ccelestibus  iuhiabat,  ut  crederetur  verius  esse,  ubi 
meute  iutenderet,  quam  ubi  carne  niaiieret.  Erat  enim  mirabile,  videre  lioniinem,  uti  sensi- 
bus, et  conversari  cum  sensibilibus  in  cibo  vel  aliquorum  consortio,  quantumcumque  nobilium 
persouaruni,  in  quibus  seusus  consueveriiiit  distrahi,  subito  coelestibus  elevari:  quasi  non  esset, 
ubi  corporaliter  sisteret,  sed  ubi  uientaliter  inhsereret.  De  cujus  miranda  et  inaudita  dis- 
tractione  meijitls  et  contemplatione  dicitur,  quod  cum  semel  S.  Ludovicus  Rex  Franeiaj  ipsum 
ad  mensam  suam  invltasset,  et  ipse  se  humiliter  excusasset  propter  opus  Summae  in  Theologia, 
quod  dictaret  tunc  temporis."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671.) 

t  "  Obtinente  autem  mandato  Regis  et  Prioris  Parisiensis,  ut  maglstrum  humilem  inolinaret, 
Bublimem  contemplatione,  ad  expressum  mandatum  Regis  et  Prioris,  diiuisso  suo  studio,  cum 
illainiaglnatione,  quam  manens  in  cella  conceperat,  accessit  ad  Regem;  .juxta  quem  existens 
iu  meusa,  subito  veritate  lidei  inspirata  mensam  percus.sit  et  dixit:  modo  conclusum  est  contra 
bseresim  Manichaii  Quem  Prior  tetigit.  et  dixit ;  Advertatis  magister,  quia  nunc  estis  in 
meusa  Regis  Francise,  et  traxit  eum  per  cappam  fortiter,  ut  abstractum  a  sensibus  excitaret. 
Qui  quasi  ad  seipsum  rediens,  inclinaus  se  ad  sanctum  Regem,  rogavit,  ut  ei  parceret  qui 
distractus  in  mensa  Regia  sic  fuisset."  (Tocco.  Boll..  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671 ;  see  also  Gibelll, 
Capo  XX.,  p.  "S — 79,  Seconda  edisione ;  Vita,  p.  27;  Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aqnin, 
Cliap.  XIX.,  p.  227;  Frigerio,  lAb.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  54;  Tourou,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  163.) 
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forgetfulness.  S.  Louis  was  simply  filled  with  admiration  of 
him,  and  sent  at  once  for  his  own  amanuensis,  who  took  down 
the  dictated  wisdom  of  this  Angelical  divine.* 

Once  more :  the  Papal  Legate  in  the  Italian  kingdom  heard 
of  this  scence  at  the  royal  table,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  S.  Thomas.  He  begged  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Capua  (who  had  been  a  disciple  of  the  Angelical)  to 
arrange  a  meeting.  His  Grace  accompanied  the  Legate  to  the 
convent.  The  Angelical  was  summoned.  He  descended  from 
his  cell,  and  stood  before  his  guests,  totally  unconscious  of  their 
existence,  when  suddenly  a  smile  broke  across  his  face,  and  he 
exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  :  "  Now  I  have  found  what  I  was 
in  search  of !  "f  The  Cardinal  was  tempted  to  regard  him  as  a 
simpleton.  But  the  Archbishop  turned  round  and  said  :  "  Lord 
Cardinal,  be  not  astonished  ;  he  is  often  carried  away  like  this." 
Then,  pulling  the  Saint  sharply  by  the  cappa,  he  awoke  him, 
as  if  from  sleep  ;  on  which,  perceiving  a  prince  of  the  Church 
before  him,  the  Angelical  made  many  apologies  for  his  seeming 
want  of  courtesy.  Being  asked  why  he  suddenly  broke  into 
that  joyful  smile,  he  said  that  he  had  that  moment  discovered 
the  solution  of  a  problem  which  had  been  a  long  time  puzzling 
his  thoughts.:|:  How  different  is  all  this  from  the  classic 
Fathers  !  Yet  how  intensely  active  was  not  the  greal  Angelical ! 
They  energized  in  the  visible  world  ;  he  in  the  Unseen. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  other  examples  of  activity  in  eccle- 
siastical order. 

Equal  to,  if  not  surpassing  S.  Athanasius,  in  his  hold  upon 
the  political  world,  the  great  western  luminary,  S.  Ambrose, 
seems  to  combine  the  determination  of  S.  Basil  with  the  tender- 
ness of  S.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  and  though  not  gifted  with  the 
glowing  imagination  of  S.  Chrysostom,  with  his  literary  grace 
and  poetic  temperament,  yet  he  rivalled  him  in  a  severer  and 


*  "De  quo  Rex  plurimum  admiratiis  est,  et  sedificatus  a  Magistro,  quod,  cum  esset  nobilis, 
et  posset  ipsum  tanti  Regis  invitatio  delectaie,  et  a  contemplatione  distrahere,  prtebuit  in  eo 
mentis  abstractio,  ut  elevatum  in  spiritu,  seusus  eum  nou  deprimeret  in  convlctu.  Fuit  auteni 
sanctus  Rex  piovidus:  ut  meditatio  ilia,  quse  potuit  mentem  Doctovis  distrahere,  contingevet 
non  periie.  Unde  vocato  Scriptore  suo,  voluit  quod  coram  eo  redigeret  in  scripto  qnod  Doctor 
conservaverat  in  secreto:  quamvis  apud  Doctoris  memoriam  nil  penitus  deperiret,  quod 
influebat  diviuus  Spiritus,  ut  servaret."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  jy.  G71 ;  see  Gibelll,  Capo 
XX.,  p.  78 — 79;  Vita,  p.  27;  pareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Tliomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XIX.,  p.  227; 
Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  8,  p.  45;  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XVI.,  p.  163.) 

t  "  Simile  per  omnia  retulit  Frater  Raymundus  Stepliani,  qui  a>idivit  ab  Arohiepiscopo 
Capuano,  qui  fuit  discipulus  prsedicti  Doctoris.  Quod  cum  quidam  Cardinalis,  qui  tunc  erat 
Legatusin  regno,  audisset  de  eo  prsedieta  et  alia  admiranda,  dixit  prajdicto  Archiepiscopo : 
Ordiuetis,  quod  cum  pisedicto  Magistro  habeamus  familiare  colloquium.  Qui  cum  Tocatus  de 
suo  studio  descendisset,  et  tanu'u  in  sua  abstractione  maneret,  cum  expectassent  ipsum 
diutius  sic  abstraetum,  subito  Doctor  ostendit  faciem  hilarem,  iudicantem  mentis  lEctitiam,  et 
dixit:  Modo  habeo  quod  quoerebam.  Qui  cum  nullum  signum  ad  eos  reverentiai  ostenderet, 
Cardinalis  coepit  ipsum  despicere,  quem  aspiceret  sic  manere.  Cui  dixit  Domiuus  Archiepis- 
copus:  Domine,  non  miremini,  quia  frequenter  sic  abstrahitur,  ut  cunl  quibuscumque  personia 
fuerit,  non  loquatur."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  jj.  671.) 

i  Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  44,  p.  671- 
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more  incisive  style  of  eloquence,  and  held  a  still  more  despotic 
sway  over  the  popular  mind.* 

His  father  was  a  man  whose  jurisdiction  as  Prefect  extended 
beyond  Europe  into  Africa.  This  powerful  governor  had  three 
children  : — Marcellina,  the  eldest,  who  vowed  herself  to  God, 
Satyrus,  and  then  S.  Ambrose.  This  youngest  boy,  who  was 
destined  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  and  the  Church,  was  born  in  Gaul,  possibly  at  Treves, 
about  the  year  340.  When  an  infant,  his  nurse  left  him  asleep 
in  one  of  the  courts  of  his  father's  palace  ;  a  swarm  of  bees 
gathered  round  his  head,  and  crept  freely  in  and  out  of  his 
mouth  ;  then,  collecting  together,  all  at  once  they  rose  over  him, 
and  ascended  straight  into  the  heavens,  till  they  became  wholly 
lost  to  sight.! 

His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  a  tender  child,  and  his 
mother  returned  to  Rome,  her  native  place,  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  children.  Ambrose,  from  his  earliest 
years,  was  surrounded  by  holy  virgins,  whose  one  thought  in 
life  was  to  offer  their  pure  hearts  to  God.| 

At  Rome  the  Saint  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek.  His  abilities 
attracted  the  notice  of  Probus  and  Symmachus  ;  and  with  such 
oclat  did  the  young  orator  plead  in  the  court  of  the  former,  who 
was  Pretorian  Prefect,  that  he  made  him  his  assessor,  and  then 
appointed  him  governor  of  Liguria  and  Emilia.  "  Go  thy  way," 
said  Probus  to  him,  "  and  govern  rather  as  a  bishop  than  as  a 
judge."^ 

In  314,  the  Arian  Auxentius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  died.  Violent 
was  the  commotion  which  ensued.  The  orthodox,  wearied  and 
angered  by  a  tyranny  of  twenty  years,  were  straining  every 
nerve  to  secure  a  Catholic  successor  ;  the  Arians  were  equally 
dete'rmined  to  elect  a  creature  of  their  own.  The  elections  had 
to  take  place  in  the  church,  and  Ambrose  considered  it  a  duty 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting.  ||     Whilst  addressing  an  oration  to 


Tbe  eloquence  of  S.  Ambrose,"  says  Lecky,  "  is  said  to  have  been  so  seductive,  tliafc 
motliers  were  accustomed  to  shut  up  tlieir  daughters  to  guard  them  against  his  fascinations." 
(European  Morals.  Vol.  II..  p.  140.) 

t  "  S.  Ambrosii,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Vita  Sancii  Ambrosii  Mediolanensis  Episcopi 
a  Paulino  ejus  Notario  ad  Beatum  AugusUnum  Oonscripta,  n.  3,  p.  28 ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XI V. 

%  Here  is  an  interesting  trait: — "  Postea  vero  cum  adolevisset,  et  esset  iu  urbe  Roma  consti- 
tutus  cum  matre  vidua  et  sorore,  qufe  virginitatem  jam  fuerat  professa,  comite  alia  virgine, 
eujus  virgiuis  soror  Candida,  et  ipsa  ejusdeni  professiouls.  quoe  nunc  Carthagiue  degit  jam 
anus;  cum  videret  sacerdotibus  a  domestica,  sorore,  vel  matre  manus  osculari,  ipse  ludeus 
ofterebat  dexteram,  diceus  et  sibi  id  ab  ea  fieri  oportere,  siquidem  episco.pum  se  futurum  esse 
memorabat;  loquebatur  euim  in  illo  Spiritus  Domini,  qui  ilium  ad  sacerdotiiuu  nutriebat:  ilia 
vero  ut  adolescentem  et  nescientem  quid  diceret,  respuebat."  (Ibidem,  in  Vita,  a  Paulino  ejus 
Notario,  n.  4,  p.  28. ) 

i  S.  Ambrosii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario,  n.  5 — 8,  p.  28 — 
29;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XIV. 

11  "  Per  idem  tempus,  mortuo  Auxentio  Arianfe  perfidise  episeopo  .  .  .  cum  populus  ad 
seditiouem  surgeret  in  petendo  episcopo,  essetque  illi  cura  sedandse  seditionis,  ne  populus  civj» 
tatis  iu  periculum  sui  verteretur,  perrexit  ad  ecclesiam."    (Ibidem,  n.  6,  p.  28.) 
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the  noisy  multitude,  imploring  them  to  use  moderation  in  the 
serious  duty  in  which  they  were  engaged,  suddenly  the  silver 
notes  of  a  child's  voice  were  heard  chanting  above  all :  "  Am- 
brose, bishop !  Ambrose,  bishop  !"  With  that  strange  inconsis- 
tency which  belongs  to  crowds,  the  whole  multitude,  Arian  and 
Catholic,  as  if  those  words  had  come  direct  from  heaven,  took 
up  the  cry,  and  forgetting  all  at  once  their  mutual  animosity, 
with  one  deafening  enthusiastic  shout — such  as  a  crowd  alone 
can  give — insisted  that  Ambrose  should  be  made  their  bishop.* 

Ambrose  was  thunderstruck.  He,  like  the  other  great  eccle- 
siastical rulers,  shrank  from  spiritual  responsibility.  So 
intensely  did  he  dread  this  office,  that  to  escape  his  inevitable 
lot  he  had  recourse  to  means  such  as  most  men  would  hardly 
find  courage  to  adopt. 

Finding  his  efforts  useless,  he  fled  from  the  city  by  night, 
hoping  to  make  his  way  to  Pavia,  but,  missing  the  road,  when 
the  morning  broke  he  found  himself,  to  his  astonishment,  still 
close  to  the  city  gates.f  He  was  captured  forthwith.  But  he 
effected  his  escape  once  more,  and  concealed  himself  in  the 
house  of  a  senator,  named  Leontius  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he 
felt  he  was  compromising  his  friend,  that,  finding  further  oppo- 
sition useless,  he  finally  gave  himself  up,  and  sufl'ered  himself 
to  be  baptized  and  conseisrated.  This  happened  a  twelvemonth 
before  the  death  of  Valentinian  I.  (who  died  in  315),  when 
Ambrose  was  four-and-thirty  years  of  age.^  Thus  in  spite  of 
himself  he  was  placed  in  a  position  to  render  all-important 
service  to  the  cause  of  Truth. 

After  he  had  been  baptized,  and  had  received  the  sacred 
unction  of  the  episcopate,  he  seemed  changed  into  another 
man.^  Before,  he  had  served  the  emperor  ;  now,  he  served  the 
Cross  ;  before,  he  was  a  great  political  ruler ;  now,  he  was  the 
champion  of  the  Church.  His  mother  had  taught  him  what 
sacrifice  was.     Marcellina  had  shown  him  what  it  was  to  love 


*  "  Ibique  cum  alloqueretur  plebem,  siibito  vox  fertiir  infautis  in  popiilo  somiisse  Ambro- 
slum  Episcopuiu.  Ad  ciyus  vocis  souum  totius  Dopiili  ora  coiivcusa  siiut,  acolaiuautis  A7nbro- 
siiiiu  Epiacopum;  ita  qui  antea  turbuleutissiiue  Aissidebaut,  quia  et  Aiiaiii  sibi  et  Catholici  sibl 
Episcopum  cupiebaut,  superati8  alteinitris,  ordiiiari,  repente  iu  liuuc  uiiiini  miraibili  et  iuciedi- 
bui  coucordia  couseiiseniut."  (S.  Ambrosii,  02)p.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Fars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Pauliuo 
ejus  Notario,  n,  G,  p.  29;  Patrolog.  Lat..  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  Here  is  au  example  of  bow  lie  tried  to  escape  bis  bisbopric: — "  Quo  ille  cognito,  egressua 
ecclesiani,  tribiiual  sibi  parari  fecit;  quippe  mox  futurus  episcopus,  altiora  cousceudit:  tuuc 
coutra  consuetudinem  suara  tormeuta  jussit  personis  adhiberi.  Quod  cum  faceret,  populus 
uiliiloiiiiinns  acclamabat:  Peccatum  tuum  super  nos.  Sed  uon  similiter  is  populus  tuuc  clama- 
vit,  sicut  populus  Judjeorum ;  illi  euim  vocibus  suis  sauguiuem  Domiuicum  eflfuderuut,  diceutes : 
San-guis  hvjus  super  tu)s  (Matt.,  XXVII.,  25):  isti  vero  catecbumeuuui  scieutes,  tideli  voce  remis- 
siouem  illi  peccatovura  omuiura  per  baptismatis  gratiam  promittebaut."  (Ibidem,  n.  7,  p.  29.) 
See  also  the  words  beginning  "  Quod  ubi  ne  faceret,"  &c.    (Ibidem.) 

t  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario  n.  8,  p.  30 ;  Patro- 
log. Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 

§  "  Coeterum  Ambrosius  noster  statim  atque  ad  tantam  dignitatem  assuniptus  fuit  omnem 
aliam  curam  prseterquam  impleudi  muneris  sni  a  se  removit,"  &c.  (Ibidem,,  in  Vita  S.  Ambrosii 
ex  ejus  potissimum  Scriptis  collccta,  n.  14,  p.  71 — 72.) 
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God  without  reserve.  To  free  himself  entirely  from  worldly- 
entanglements,  he  made  over  to  the  Church  and  the  poor  all  the 
gold  and  silver  in  his  possession  ;*  he  despoiled  himself  of  his 
estates,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  uses  of  religion,  reserving 
simply  what  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  Satyrus  and 
Marcellina  ;  and  thus  naked  and  free  he  devoted  all  the  powers 
of  his  being  to  the  exclusive  service  of  his  Maker.f 

One  simple  aim  now  animated  his  spirit — to  serve  the  Church 
and  to  save  souls.  Political  interests  and  ambitions  faded  out 
of  his  mind,  and  ceased  to  have  any  existence  there. 

His  training  as  a  statesman  and  a  governor,  as  a  judge  and 
as  a  man  of  the  world,  was  complete.  But  he  had  received  no 
education  as  a  priest.  He  was  suddenly  lifted  out  of  the  courts 
of  law,  and  placed  on  the  bishop's  throne,  to  rule,  guide,  and 
teach  others.]:  But  in  a  short  space  he  fulfilled  much  time.  He 
dedicated  all  his  leisure  to  studying  the  Sacred  Scriptures  and 
the  writings  of  Hipollytus  and  Origen.  He  formed  his  character 
and  mind  upon  the  great  S.  Basil  as  a  model ;  and  with  that 
sublime  humility  which  can  only  spring  out  of  a  noble  heart, 
he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  Roman  priest,  Sim- 
plicianus,  who  eventually  succeeded  him  at  Milan,  and  who  is 
worshipped  as  a  saint.^ 

Nor  did  his  studies  interfere  with  his  duty  to  the  people. 
His  room  was  ever  open.  Anyone  could  approach  him  unac- 
companied by  an  attendant,  and  without  the  formality  of  giv- 
ing notice.  He  was  never  idle  ;11  his  only  recreation  consisted 
in  the  variety  of  his  labours.  His  private  life  spoke  of  the  mor- 
tifications of  the  Cross  ;  he  never  dined  abroad  ;  he  fasted  live 
days  during  the  week  ;  he  prayed  most  part  of  the  night  ;  and 

*  Ibidem. 

t  Pauliuus  puts  it  thus,  giving  the  true  principle  of  the  Saint's  life  in  the  concluding 
■words: — "  .Sollicitus  etiaui  uimiuiu  pro  pauperibus  et  Ciiptivis;  nam  in  tempore  quo  episcopus 
ordinatus  est,  aurum  omue  atque  argeutum  quod  habero  poterat,  Kc<!le.si:v.,  vel  pauperibus  cou- 
tulit.  Pricdia  etiaui  (jure  habebat,  reservato  usufructuario  genuaua;  nu:i!,  douavit  Ecclesiie,  uihil 
sibi  quod  hie  suum  diceret,  dereliuqiieus:  ut  uudus  atque  expeditus  miles  Christum  Domiuum 
sequeretur:  qwi  (Mini  dives  esset,  pro-pter  nos  pauper  foetus  est,  iU  nos  rjusinopia  ditaremur  II.  Cor., 
VIII.  9."  (S.  Ambrosii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prkrr  in  Vita  a  Paulmo  cjuaNotario,  n.  38,  p.  40 ; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

t  How  eloquently  De  Broglie  speaks:— "  Non  qu'Ambroige  .  .  .  fftt  tent6  a  n(5gliger  les 
devoirs  de  sa  vocation  nouvelle  pour  repreudre  les  pretentious  de  sa  premiere  profession;  de 
jour,  au  coutraire,  oil  il  avait  fianclii  le  seuil  de  I'Eglise,  il  semblait  n'avoir  plus  gard6  uue 
peus^e  pour  le  siecle,  pour  sea  soticis  et  pour  ses  pompes.  Jamais  trausforniatmn  ne  fut  plus 
couiplfete.  Sa  vie  u'etait  pas  seulement  celle  d'un  prrtie,  mais  cello  d'un  auacliorfete. 
La  merveilleuse  facilittJ  d'un  esprit  rompu  au  travail  eomme  au  commerce  des  hommes,  et  qui 
pouvait  fi  volonte  se  repaudre  ou  se  coucentrer,  lui  permettait  do  meuer  de  front  les  soius  du 
niiuistere  sacr6  et  de  fortes  etudes  destiuees  il  couibler  les  lacunes  de  sou  education  theo- 
logique."    (VEglise  et  V Empire  Romain,  Troisleme  Partie,  Chap.  V.,  p.  9—10.     Troisleme  Ed.) 

§  Still,  some  hold  that  the  story  of  the  Saint  being  taught  by  Simplicianus  does  not  rest 
on  a  solid  fouudatiou :— See  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  S.  Ambrosii,  ex 
^us potissimwn  sci'iptis  coUecta,  n.  15,  p.  73 — 74  ;  Patrolo(i.  Lat,  Vol.  XIV. 

II  "  Sa  porta  restait  ouverte:  entrait  qui  voulait,  sans  m6me  avoir  besoin  de  se  faire 
announcer.  Avait-on  attaire  fi  lui  pour  quelque  aumone  du  corps  ou  de  rame,  il  iuterronipait 
sa  lecture,  n'-pondail,  au  sollieiteur  avec  une  atteutiou  tou.jours  prete,  et  toujours  bienveillante. 
Puis,  la  consultatiou  fiuie,  il  repreuait  sou  li\Te,  ue  s'iuquietaut  ni6me  pas  si  des  visileurs 
importuns  demeuraiont  pour  le  suivre  du  regard  avec  une  iudiserfete  curiosity."  (Ue  Broglio, 
VEglise  el  L' Empire  Romain,  Troisieme  Partie,  Chap.  K,p.  10.     Troisieme  Edition. J 
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wlieu  not  engaged  in  prayer,  he  was  writing  sermons,  or  com- 
posing portions  of  his  larger  works.*  Thus  he  drew  into  the 
chamber  'of  his  mind  that  which  he  poured  out  in  the  warm  elo- 
quence of  his  oratory  ;  thus  he  curbed  the  flesh  that  the  spirit 
might  be  free,  and  built  himself  up  into  a  '*  Tower  of  David," 
against  the  face  of  the  formidable  enemies  of  orthodox  religion.j 
S.  Ambrose  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  to  perform  two 
special  works  :  to  support  the  authority  and  independence  of 
the  Church,  and  to  introduce  a  high  regard  for  holy  purity 
amongst  the  peox)le.  He  took  special  interest  in  directing  conse- 
crated virgins  in  the  charity  of  God.  Besides  maintaining  Mar- 
cellina,  he  supported  a  convent  at  Bologna.  Many  young  ladies 
of  high  degree  were  drawn  by  his  eloquence  to  give  up  the  vani- 
ties of  life,  and  to  seek  the  changeless  love  of  the  Incarnate 
Word.;j:  Many  from  Bologna,  Placentia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  even  from  Mauritania,  placed  themselves  under  his  control 
and  joyfully  abandoned  the  polished  slaveries  of  the  world. 
His  three  books  upon  "Virginity"  clearly  indicate  how  com- 
pletely the  mind  of  S.  Ambrose  was  possessed  by  the  monastic 
principle  of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  They  were  written  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  sister,  and  were  highly  commended  by  S.  Augus- 
tine and  S.  Jerome.  They  are  instinct  with  divine  hre,  and 
speak  of  a  heart  which  is  overflowing  with  admiration  of  any- 
thing like  complete  devotedness  to  God.  The  first  book  treats 
of  S  Agnes  ;  the  second  of  our  Blessed  Lady  (the  model  of  every 
virgin),  of  S.  Thecla,  and  of  the  martyr-maidens  of  Antioch  ; 
whilst  the  third  dwells  on  the  duties  of  those  who  have  dedica- 
ted themselves  to  God.^  His  tracts  "  On  Widows, "||  and  "On 
Virginity ,"*1F  breathe  the  same  ardent  spirit,  and  manifest  that 
divine  prudence  for  which  the  Saint  was  justly  famed.  It  was 
by  thus  introducing  into  every  family  an  interest  in  one  of  the 
highest  of  Christian  virtues,  that  S.  Ambrose  aimed  at  stem- 
ming the  course  of  corruption  in  the  world,  and  at  binding  the 
clean  of  heart  all  the  closer  to  the  Cross.'**  There  is  little  doubt 
that  his  intense  sympathy  with  every  form  of  misery  and  sor- 

*  S.  Ainbvosii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejits  Notario.  n.  38,  p.  40; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 

f  He  -would  burst  into  tears  if  lie  heard  of  the  death  of  any  holy  priest ;  he  felt  how  difficult 
it  was  to  find  a  truly  devoted  minister,  and  he  also  envied  the  lot  of  those  who  had  been  taken 
before  himself.    (Ibidem,  n.  iO,  p.  41.) 

i  See  witli  what  depth  and  poetry  he  speaks  of  this  beautiful  service  of  God: — S  Ambrosii, 
Oirp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  Hexatmeron,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  23,  p.  165:  Patrolog.  ImL,  Vol. 
XIV. 

?  S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tomi  Secimdi  et   Ultimi  Pars  Prior,  De  Virginibus  ad  Marcellinam 
Sororem  suam,  lAbri  Tres,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  I— XL.  p.  187—208;  Lib.  II.,   Cap.  I— VI.,  p.  208—220;  Lib. 
IIL,  Cap.  I— VIL, p.  220— 232;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVL 
-    II  Ibidem,  Tom  II.,  Pars  Prior,  De  Viduis,  Liber  Unus,  Cap.  I— XV.,  p.  234—262. 

j]  Ibidem,  De  Virginitate,  Liber  TJnns,  Cap.  I.— XX.,  p.  266—302. 

**  How  he  exults  in  the  passion  of  the  martyrs!  Ibidem,  De  Virginibus,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  VII., 
n.  38,  p.  332. 
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row,  his  love  of  the  penitent,  his  unwearied  patience  with  the 
sinner,  his  large  charity,  and  his  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  to- 
gether with  his  encouragement  of  holy  purity  in  the  Christian 
family,  so  drew  the  people  round  him,  that  when  the  political 
power  of  the  world  turned  sharply  against  him,  they  were  ever 
ready  to  console  him,  and  stand  bravely  by  his  side.* 

And  indeed  the  Church  had  need  of  such  a  champion.|  The 
canker  of  Arianism,  not  to  speak  of  paganism,  was  still  eating 
into  the  vitals  of  religion,  and  occupied  the  highest  place  in  the 
State. 

Ambrose  was  just  one  of  the  few  men  who  appear  born  into 
this  world  to  govern  others.  From  youth  up  he  had  been  in  the 
society  of  those  whose  lives  were  spent  in  commanding  men. 
He  himself,  from  his  early  manhood,  had  held  positions  of  trust 
and  of  resi)onsibility.  To  give  the  law,  to  enforce  it,  to  be  calm 
and  self-controlled,  to  sway  the  popular  mind, — this  belonged 
to  the  natural  character  of  Ambrose.  He  held  his  place  with 
ease,  and  men  took  for  granted  what  he  seemed  so  naturally  to 
claim.  His  position  as  Bishop  of  Milan  brought  him  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  the  civil  power.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  statesmen  and  the  subtleties  of  politicians  ;  yet  he  never 
meddled  with  the  world  save  when  forced  to  do  so  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church. J 

To  preserve  the  mind  of  the  Emperor  Gratian  from  being  in- 
fected with  the  Arianism  of  his  uncle  Valens,  whom  he  went  to 
succour  in  the  east  against  a  Gothic  king,  S.  Ambrose  wrote 
(311)  his  works  "On  Faith,"6  and  "On  the  Blessed  Trinity,"! 
in  which,  with  great  vigour  and  acuteness,  he  oversets  the  heresy 
in  question.  His  influence  over  the  mind  of  Gratian  was  re- 
markable ;  and  many  of  the  enlightened  legislative  acts  of  that 
monarch  bear  upon  them  unmistakably  the  mark  of  a  broader 
and  deeper  intelligence  than  his  own.  "When  the  Emperor,  stab- 
bed to  the  heart  by  the  dagger  of  Andragathius,  was  expiring 


*  His  Master  ■was  Christ,  his  weapons  the  Holy  Scriptures.  His  great  and  commanding 
temper  seems  to  show  Itself  with  special  force: — Ibidem,  Tomi  Secundi  et  Uliimi  Pars  Prior,  De 
Offlciis  Ministrorum,  Cap.  I.,n.3,  p.  24. 

t  How  clearly  he  sees  the,  difficulty  of  his  position! — "Ego  enim  raptus  de  tribunalibus 
atque  administrationis  infulis  ad  saoerdotium,  docere  vos  Cfupi,  quod  ipse  uon  didici.  Itaque 
factum  est  ut  prius  docere  inciperem,  quam  discere."    (Ibidem,  Turn.  II.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  i,p.  24 — 25.) 

t  The  story  of  the  two  Cubicularii  of  Gratian  shows  how  the  ofBcers  of  State  were  mixed 
up  in  religious  questions.  These  two  men  were  Ariaus.  They  proposed  a  difficulty  to  Ambrose 
regarding  the  Incarnation,  and  promised  to  be  present  in  the  Basilica  Portiana  next  day,  when 
he  undertook  to  explain  it.  For  the  discourse  of  S.  Ambrose  see  02}p,  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars 
Prior,  De  Incarnationis  Dominicm  Sacramento,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  I^X.,p.  818 — 846;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol., 
XVI. 

i  Ibidem,  De  Fide  ad  Graiianum  Augustum,  Libri  Quinque.  Lib.  I.,  Prologus,  Cap.  I— XX..  p. 
528—560;  lAb.  II.,  Prologus,  Cap.  I— XVI.,  p.  560—590;  Ub.  III.,  Cap.  I— XVII.,  p.  590—618;  Lib. 
IV.,  Cap.  I— XTL, p.  618— 650;  Lib.  V.,  Prologus,  Cap.  I— XIX., p.  650— 698. 

II  De  Spiritu  Sarwto  Libri  Tres  ad  Gratianum  Augustum,  Lib.  I.,  Prologus.  Gap.  I^XVl.,  p.  703 
—742;  Ub.  IT.,  Prologus,  Cap.  1—XIIL,  p.  742—776;  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  I—XXIL,  p.  776—816;  Patro- 
log. Lat.,  Vol.  XVI. 
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from  the  effects  of  that  mortal  wound,  the  first  name  which  flew 
to  his  lips  was  that  of  his  beloved  bishop,  Ambrose,  whose  im- 
age only  then  faded  from  his  mind,  as  gradually  he  swooned 
away  into  the  arms  of.  death.* 

Gratian's  half-brother,  Valentinian,  resided  at  Milan  with  the 
Arian  Justina.  Twice  did  the  great  Bishop,  at  the  request  of  the 
civil  power,  make  use  of  his  diplomatic  abilities  to  save  the  em- 
pire from  the  ravages  of  war.  At  length  the  valour  and  skill 
of  Theodosius  defeated  Maximus  on  the  Save,  and  that  ambi- 
tious and  unscrupulous  usurper  was  finally  visited  with  the  just 
punishment  of  his  evil  deeds  (388). 

But  in  spite  of  the  great  services  S.  Ambrose  had  rendered  to 
the  State,  and  of  his  readiness  to  assist  the  empress,  the  spirit  of 
religious  and  sectarian  animosity  would  not  allow  him  to  bide 
in  peace. 

Justina,  just  before  Easter,  385,  when  the  terrors  of  invasion 
by  Maxentius  had  been  warded  off,  sent  an  order  to  Ambrose, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  hand  over  to  the  Arians  the  Catho- 
lic Basilica  of  S.  Victor' s.f  His  reply  was  worthy  of  his  model, 
the  great  S.  Basil :  "Did  his  majesty  demand  my  lands  and 
money,"  he  said,  "  though  they  are  the  property  of  the  poor,  I 
should  not  refuse  them.  But  he  has  no  right  to  that  which  be- 
longs to  God.  If  you  seek  my  estate,  take  it  ;  if  you  would  load 
me  with  irons,  or  put  me  to  death,  I  am  well  content.":|:  The 
following  Lent  (386),  she  commanded  him  to  deliver  up  the  Por- 
tian  Basilica.^  The  intrepid  prelate  made  this  reply  :  "Na- 
both  did  not  give  up  his  birthright,  and  shall  I  betray  the  in- 
heritance of  Jesus  Christ  ?"||  Ambrose  remained  in  the  church, 
and  was  guarded  by  the  faithful.  The  imperial  soldiers  then 
surrounded  the  Basilica. IT    The  people  were  permitted  to  enter, 

*  See  how  Ambrose  loved  Gratian.aud  Valentiniau : — "  Doleo  in  te,  fill  Gratiane,  snavis 
milii  valde.  Phirima  iledisti  tu?e  iiietatis  iusiguia.  Tu  me  inter  tua  pericula  requirebas,  tn  in 
tiiis  extremis  me  appellabas,  meiim  de  te  plus  dolebas  dolorem.  Doleo  etiaiu  in  te,  fili  Valen- 
tiniaue,  sjieciosus  niilii  valde.  Dccidevat  amor  tuns  in  me,  sicnt  amor  piguoris.  Tu  per  me 
putabas  eripi  de  periculis  :  tu  me  non  solum  ut  parentem  diligebas,  sed  iit  redeniptorem  tiii,  et 
liberatorem  sperabas.  Tudicebas:  Putasne,  videbo  patreni  nieum?  Speciosa  de  nie  voluntas 
tua,  sed  non  efficax  prtesumptio.  Hei  milii  vaua  spes  in  homine  !  sed  tu  In  sacerdote  Domiuum 
requirebas.  Hei  mihi  quod  voluntateni  tuani  non  ante  co«no'vi !  Hei  milii  quod  non  clanculo 
ante  misisti!  Hei  mihi  qualia  auiisi  piguoral  Quomodo  ceciderunt  potentes,  et  perierunt  anna 
concupiscenda ! — 11.  Reg.  I.,  21."  (Vid  S.  Ambrosii,  Opx>.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Far s  Prior,  De  Obitu 
Valentiniani  ConsolaMo,  n.  79,  p.  1383 — 1384;  Fatrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI.) 

t  See  how  Ambrose  writes  to  his  sister: — S.  Ambrosii.  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior, 
Epistolanm  Classis  I.,  Epist.  XX.,  p.  995—996;  Patrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XVI. 

i  (Ibidem,  n.  8,  p.  996 — 997.)  Again,  see  his  sermon  beginning: — "Audistis  filii,  librum  Job 
legi,  qui  solemni  munere  est  decursus  et  tempore.  Solvit  ex  usu  hunc  librum  etiam  diabolus 
intimandum,  quo  virtus  omnia  suaa  tentationis  aperitur  et  proditur;  et  ideo  se  hodie  niotu 
majore  concussit,"  &.c.     (Ibidem,  7i.  14,  p.  998.) 

§  lUdem,  n.  26,  p.  1002. 

II  "  Meministis  etiam  quod  lectum  est  hodie  Nabuthe  sanctum  vlrum  possessorem  vineae  sufB, 
interpellatum  petitioue  regia,  ut  vineam  suara  daret;  ubi  rex,  sucoisis  vitibus,  olus  vile  sereret, 
enmque  respondisse :  Absit  ut  ego  patrum  meorum  t^adam  hcereditatem  ;  regem  coutristatum  esse, 
quod  sibi  esset  alieuum  jus  relatione  justa  negatum,  sed  muliebri  consilio  deceptum.  Nabuthe 
vites  suaa  vel  proprio  cruore  defendit.  Si  ille  vineam  non  tradidit  suani,  nos  trademus  Eccle- 
siam  Christi?"  (S.  Ambrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.,  Pars  Prior,  Sermo  Contra  Amcentium,  n.  17, 
p.  1012;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI.) 

T[  See  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose  in  reply  to  his  enemies: — Ibidem,  n.  18,  p.  1012 — 1013. 
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but  none  were  allowed  to  depart.  Here  they  remained  several 
days,  whilst  their  bishop  j)rayed  with  them  before  the  altar, 
preached  to  them  on  constancy  in  suffering,  and  condemned  the 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  Auxentius  and  the  Arians. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  secure  the  Saint,  and  some 
were  made  to  murder  him.  Just  as  a  ruffian  had  lifted  up  his 
naked  sword  to  smite  the  man  of  God,  his  arm  was  stiffened 
suddenly  midway  in  the  air  ;*  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  an  emissary  of  Justina,  that  the  weapon 
fell,  and  his  hand  dropped  by  his  side. 

Many  examples  might  be  cited  of  the  immense  influence  ex- 
erted by  S.  Ambrose  in  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  the 
case  of  Theodosius  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  then  it 
was  through  his  influence  that  the  altar  of  victory  was  kept  out 
of  the  senate-house,  and  that  many  acts  of  imperial  severity 
were  either  mitigated  or  cancelled  altogether.!  If  his  image 
lived  in  the  heart  of  Gratian,  his  entire  spirit  took  possession 
of  Valentinian,  whose  power  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
Western  Empire.  How  deeply  the  Bishop  loved  him  is  evident 
from  the  tears  which  he  shed  on  hearing  that  he  had  been 
strangled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.:|: 

S.  Ambrose  hated  heresy,  and  loved  the  martyrs  of  the  Church. 
He  confuted  Bonosus,  he  called  a  Council  against  the  Apollinar- 
ists  (381),  he  deposed  Arian  bishops,  and  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  a  designing  empress,  he  established  an  orthodox  chair  at 
Sirmium  ;  he  wrote  two  books  "On  Penance"  against  the  Nova- 
tians,  and  addressed  an  excellent  letter  or  catechism  to  the 
queen  of  the  Marcomanni.  He  discovered  the  gigantic  skeletons 
of  S.  Gervasius  and  Protasius,  and  also  the  relics  of  S.  Nazarius 
and  S.  Celsus.  Through  the  power  of  these  courageous  athletes, 
the  blind  were  restored  to  sight,  sick  were  healed,  and  devils 
were  cast  out.§ 

*  Many  miracles  are  related  as  having  been  performed  by  the  Saint ;  for  instance,  the  ciu-e 
of  Niceutius's  feet.  Then  the  case  of  the  slave  whom  the  Saint  delivered  over  unto  Satan,  for 
the  destruction  of  the  tlesh,  might  be  recalled.  (See  Fleury,  Eccles.  Hist.,  Book  XX.,  J  20,  p.  308 
—309.     Oxford  Edition.) 

t  The  Saint  explains  to  Eiigenius  what  he  had  done: — See  S.  Amhrosii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom, 
II.,  Pars  Prior,  Epistolarum  Gla-ssis  I.,  Epislola  LVIII.,  n.  i.,  p.  1175;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XVI. 

t  Here  is  a  good  speciinen  of  the  eloquence  and  tenderness  of  S.  Ambrose — "Quomodo 
ceoiderunt  potentes  ?  Quomodo  uterque  super  ilia  Babylonis  ceciderunt  tiumiua?  Quomodo 
rapidiora  utriusque  vit»  fuere  curricula,  quam  ipsius  Rhodaui  sunt  tlueuta  ?  O  mihi  Gratiaue 
et  Valentiuiane  speciosi  et  charissimi,  quam  augusto  vitam  tine  clausistis !  Quam  proxima 
vobis  mortis  fuere  coutiuia!  quam  sepulcra  viciua!  Gratiaue,  iuquani,  et  Valeutiniane,  in 
vestris  nominibus  adhjerere  juvat,  atque  delectat  in  vestri  commemoratione  requiescere.  0 
omnibus  Gratiaue  et  Valeutiniane  speciosi  et  cliarissimi !  Inseparabiles  in  vita,  et  in  morte 
non  estis  separati  (II.  Reg.,  1,  23).  Non  vos  discrevit  tumulus,  quos  uon  discernebat  aftectus. 
Non  causa  mortis  separavit,  quos  pietas  una  juugebat.  .  .  .  Super  columbas  simpli- 
ciores,  super  aquilas  leviores,  super  aguos  clementiores,  super  vitulos  inuoceutiores.  Gratiaui 
sagitta  uon  est  reversa  retro,  et  Valentiniani  justitia  non  fuit  vacua,  nee  iuanis  auctoritas. 
Quomodo  sine  pugna  ceciderunt  potentes  f "  (Ibidem,  De  Obitu  Valentiniani  Consolatio,  n.  ^9,  p. 
13(12—1383.) 

i  The  Saint  himself  had  the  gift  of  miracles :— See  S.  Amhrosii,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars 
Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario,  n.  10,  p.  30;  Patrohjg.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV. 
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Ambrose  foretold  his  owu  death.  In  his  last  illness  he  was 
engaged  upon  the  Forty-third  Psalm.*  Paulinus,  his  secretary, 
tells  us  that  whilst  writing  at  the  dictation  of  the  Saint,  he 
happened  to  look  up  from  his  paper  for  a  moment,  and  to  his 
amazement  he  saw  a  flame,  in  the  form  of  a  small  shield,  cover- 
ing the  head  of  the  man  of  Grod.  The  shield  seemed  to  be  drawn 
slowly  into  the  mouth,  upon  which  the  countenance  changed, 
and  became  white  as  the  drifted  snow  ;  then  the  effect  gradually 
dying  out,  the  face  resumed  its  usual  appearance.  "I  was  struck 
with  terror,"  says  Paulinus,  "and  was  stiffened  with  fear,  and 
was  unable  to  continue  my  work  till  the  vision  had  passed 
away."  From  this  time  forth,  Ambrose  closed  his  books,  and 
neither  wrote  nor  dictated  any  more.f 

When  Stilico  heard  that  the  Saint  was  dying,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  The  day  on  which  this  great  man  dies,  destruction  hangs  over 
Italy!"  He  and  the  officials  of  the  city  presented  themselves 
before  their  Bishop,  and  implored  him  to  beg  our  Lord  to 
preserve  his  life.  The  dying  Ambrose  made  this  grand  reply  : 
"  I  have  not  so  lived  among  you  as  to  be  ashamed  to  live  ;  nor 
do  I  fear  to  die,  for  we  have  a  good  Master!"  Shortly  after 
this,  whilst  praying  with  Bassianus,  Bishop  of  Lodi,  he  opened 
his^eyes,  and  beheld  Jesus  Christ  approaching  him  with  a 
radiant  countenance.^  Then  he  grew  worse,  and  lay  motion- 
less for  several  hours  with  his  arms  extended  like  a  Cross,  and 
with  his  lips  just  moving  in  silent  prayer.^  When  the  moment 
came  for  his  recall,  Honoratus,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  who  was 
sleeping  in  an  upper  room,  heard  a  voice  :  "  Arise  !  make  haste, 
for  he  is  g<»ing  to  depart."  He  hurried  at  once  to  the  dying 
man,  and  gave  him  the  Body  of  our  Lord.  Ambrose  had  no 
sooner  received  it  than  his  spirit  fled.  Christ  had  come,  and 
had  taken  him  to  His  own.  11 


*  The  Saint  did  not  get  beyond  the  twenty-fourth  verse  :— "  Quare  faciem  tuam  avertis  ?" 
His  last  words,  so  much  in  keeping  with  his  own  character,  are  on  wisdom  and  Hving  with  the 
Lord: — "  Cum  autem  Deus  alicubi  in  tribulatione  dilatat;  tunc  fiet  latitude  cordis,  sicut  aroua 
maris  innumerabilis.  Quse  sit  ista  latitudo  audi  dicentem  sanctum  Salomonem :  Optavi,  et  datus 
estmihisensus,  et  invocavi,  etvenit  in  me  spiritus  sapientice  (Sap.  VII.,  1).  .  .  ."  These  are  the 
last  words  he  ever  wrote  or  dictated :— "  .  .  .  Opus  est  ut  nos  maneamus  in  Domiuo,  nee 
ab  eodem  recedamus ;  quoniam  prjesule  Domiuo  et  assisteute  nobis,  omne  certamen  fortiter 
possmnus  sustinere.  Si  autem  Uomiuum  ueghRamus,  et  louge  nos  faciamus  a  Domino,  facie- 
mus  uobis  adversarium  fortiorem."  f Ibidem,  Tom.  II.,  in  Psalmum  XLIII.,  n.  93 — 94,^.1133 — 
1134.) 

t  Ibidem,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario,  n.  42,  21.  41 — 42. 

t  These  are  his  words  as  given  by  Paulinus:— "  Quod  ille  [Ambrosius]  ubi  ab  illis  audivit, 
respoudit :  '  Nou  ita  inter  vos  vixi,  ut  pudeat  me  ^ivere :  uec  timeo  mori :  quia  Domiuum  bouum 
habemus.'  "  (S.  Ambrosii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Pars  Prior,  in  Vita  a  Paulino  ejus  Notario,  n.  45, 
p.  42—43;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XIV.) 

§  "  In  eodem  tamen  loco  in  quo  jacebat  (sicut  referentesancto  Bassiano  episoopo  Laudensis 
Ecclesise,  qui  ah  eodem  audierat,  didicimns)  cum  oraret  una  cum  supradicto  sacerdote,  viderat 
Dominum  Jesum  advenisseadse.et  arridentem  sibi:  nee  multos  post  dies  nobis  ablatus  est." 
(Ibidem,  n.  iT,p.  43.) 

II  ''  Honoratus  etiam  sacerdos  Ecclesise  Vercellis  cum  in  superioribus  doraus  se  ad  quiescen- 
dnm  composuisset.  tertio  voceni  vocautis  se  audivit,  diceutisque  sibi  :  Surge,  (estina,  quia 
modo  est  recessiirus.    Qui  descendeus,  obtulit  sancto  Domini  corpus;  quo  accepto  ubi  glutivit 
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Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  most  able  ecclesiastical  rulers 
who  have  left  their  mark  in  the  Church  of  God.  His  powerful 
will  and  clear  intelligence,  his  singleness  of  aim  and  devoted- 
ness  of  purpose,  have  made  him  a  model  man  in  the  world  of 
ecclesiastical  politics.  Ever  keen  and  on  the  alert,  he  did  not 
suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church. 

He  was  as  singular  in  his  diplomatic  gifts,  and  in  his  quick- 
ness of  political  vision,  as  the  Angelical  was  remarkable  for 
his  absorption  into  the  world  of  theory  and  of  thought. 

It  is  a  curious  study  to  observe  how  men  of  different  vocation 
and  cast  of  mind  can  be  wholly  engrossed  with  the  objects 
special  to  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else  which  does  not  bear  upon  their  particular 
interests.  The  Fathers,  occupied  with  men  and  with  affairs, 
were  keenly  alive  to  pain,  sorrow,  and  trials ;  saw  with  rapid 
vision  the  bearing  of  events  ;  energized  with  intense  activity 
amidst  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  world  ;  and  gained 
men  to  God  by  sympathizing  and  mixing  with  them.  Such  was 
their  vocation.  They,  as  a  rule,  worked  in  the  second  order 
of  human  greatness  ;  the  Angelical  laboured  in  the  first.  He 
was  one  of  those,  preeminently,  "  who  are  so  absorbed  in  the 
divine  life,  that  they  seem,  even  while  they  are  in  the  flesh,  to 
have  no  part  in  earth  of  in  human  nature  ;  but  to  think,  speak, 
and  act  under  views,  affections,  and  motives  simply  super- 
natural. If  they  love  others,  it  is  simply  because  they  love 
God,  and  because  man  is  the  object  either  of  His  compassion  or 
of  His  praise.  If  they  rejoice,  it  is  in  what  is  unseen  ;  if  they 
feel  interest,  it  is  in  what  is  unearthly  ;  if  they  speak,  it  is 
almost  with  the  voice  of  angels ;  if  they  eat  or  drink,  it  is  almost 
of  angels'  food  alone — for  it  is  recorded  in  their  histories,  that 
for  weeks  they  have  fed  on  nothing  else  but  that  Heavenly 
Bread  which  is  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Such  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  S.  John  ;  such  S.  Mary  Magdalene  ; 
such  the  hermits  of  the  desert ;  such  many  of  the  holy  virgins 
whose  lives  belong  to  the  science  of  mystical  theology  ;  "*  and 
such  in  very  deed  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  even  the 
pressure  of  acute  physical  suffering  could  distract  him  during 
his  divine  contemplation.  He  seemed  as  it  were  to  be  clothed 
with  angelic  flesh,  which  transcended  the  ordinary  action  of 


emisit  spiritum,  bonum  viaticum  secum  ferens;  ut  in  virttite  escfe  anima  refectior,  angelorum 
nunc  cousortio,  quorum  Tita  vixit  iu  teiris,  (it  Eliw  societate  Isetetur;  quia  ut  Elias  uuuquam 
regibns  vel  ullis  potestatibus,  ita  uee  iate  ijro  Dei  timore  loqui  veritus  est."     (Ibidem,  n  47,  p.  43.) 

*  See  Newman's  Sermons,  preached  on  various  occasions,  Sermon  VII.,  p.  122.     Second  Edition. 
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man's  nervous  system,  and  through  the  intensity  of  its  purity 
was,  at  times,  freed  from  the  slaveries  of  suffering  and  of  sense. 
For  example  : — 

On  one  occation,  having  a  tumour  formed  upon  his  thigh,  the 
doctors  ordered  the  part  to  be  scorched  with  a  red-hot  iron. 
The  Saint  begged  his  socius  to  inform  him  beforehand  of  the 
doctor's  arrival.  Having  been  apprised  of  it,  the  Angelical 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  operation,  and  then 
was  carried  away  in  ecstasy — and  so  completely,  that  the 
surgeon  had  finished  the  burning  without  the  Saint  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  cognizant  of  his  presence.* 

Once  more  :  he  was  dictating  his  Tract  on  the  Blessed 
Trinity.  It  was  at  night,  and  taking  the  candle  in  his  hand  he 
said  to  the  amanuensis  :  "  Don't  call  oat  to  me,  whatever  you 
see  me  do,"  and  then  he  was  carried  away  in  ecstasy  as  usual. 
After  an  hour,  the  candle  was  consumed  to  the  end,  and  with- 
out the  Saint  becoming  aware  of  it,  it  had  burnt  clean  out 
between  his  fingers.f  The  fact  that  the  Angelical  was  of  a 
very  delicate  physique  renders  these  examples  all  the  more 
remarkable. 

That  S.  Thomas  was  divinely  lifted  up,  and  that  his  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  was  a  gracious  gift,  resulting 
from  his  generous  correspondence  with  a  large  infusion  of 
heavenly  grace,  no  Catholic  would  think  of  calling  in  question. 
It  is  only  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  have  been  taught  to 
shrink  from  anything  like  the  marvellous  in  the  moral  order, 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  his  liberation  from 
physical  suffering,  when  absorbed  in  contemplation,  was  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  the  miraculous.  A  slight  study  of  the 
science  of  Physiology  will  speedily  dispel  any  suspicions  of  the 
kind  : — 

"It  is  well  known  that  such  impressions  as  would  ordinarily  produce 
severe  pain,  may  for  a  time  be  completely  unfelt,  through  the  exclusive  direc- 
tion of  the  attention  elsewhere  ;  and  this  direction  may  either  depend — firstly, 
upon  the  determination  of  the  ego  ;  or,  secondly,  upon  the  attractiveness  of 
the  object;  or,  thirdly,  on  the  combination  of  both." 

"Thus,  before  the  introduction  of  chloroform,  patients  sometimes  went 
through  severe  operations  \vithout  giving  any  sign  of  pain,  and  afterwards 

*  "Tautaautem  eiat  lni,jus  doctoris  mentis  abstractio,  ut  interdum  non  perciperet  se  Itedi 
etiam  a  coiporali  liesivo.  Uude  seniel  cum  esset  de  cousilio  medicorum  cousultum.  quod  in 
tibia  poitaiet  cauterium,  dixit  socio  suo:  Cum  veuerit,  qui  ignem  debet  appouere.  facias  me 
aute  prsescire.  Quod  cum  fieret  in  lecto,  quod  cauteiizaudus  erat,  se  prajparans  extenta  tibia, 
tanta  fuit  abstractioue  ievatus,  quod  appositioue  iguis  cauterium  nou  peicepit:  ciyus  siguum 
fuit,  quia  de  loco,  ubi  tibiam  exteuderat,  nou  mutavit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  48,  p.  672.) 

t  "  Cum  samel  pviedictus  Doctor  esset  in  camera  sua  et  summam  tractuum  de  Trinitate  dic- 
taret,  accepta  una  candela  in  manu,  dixit  scriptori  suo.  Quidquid  videas  in  me,  cave  ne  voces, 
et  tunc  in  couteniplatiDue  abstracto,  caudela  post  horara  consumpta  est  usque  ad  digitos,  qui- 
iaus  ignem  candela  dintiiis  adliferere  Doctor  nou  sensit  sed  ipsuui  ignem  sine  aliquo  motu  digi- 
torum  sustiiujit,  douec  defecit."    (Ibidem.) 
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declared  that  they  felt  none  ;  having  concentrated  their  thoughts,  by  a  power- 
ful effort  of  abstraction,  on  some  subject  which  held  them  engaged  throughout. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  a  mai-ty]*  has  suflfered  at  the  stake  with  a  serenity 
that  he  declared  himself  to  have  no  difficulty  in  maintaining ;  his  entranced 
attention  being  so  engrossed  by  the  beatific  visions  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  em-aptui-ed  gaze,  that  the  burning  of  his  body  gave  him  no  pain 
whatever."* 

Here  then  is  the  Angelical  supreme  in  intellect,  and  S.  Ambrose 
supreme  in  will ;  the  one  so  great  in  his  sphere  because  he  could 
abandon  the  senses  and  the  affairs  of  earth  ;  the  other,  so 
paramount  in  his,  because  he  could  grasp  and  deal  with  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  political  order,  and  control  the  various 
movements  of  the  ecclesiastical  world.  Theory  found  its 
greatest  king  in  the  Angelical ;  practice  found  its  highest 
master  in  S.  Ambrose  :  whilst  theory  and  practice  find  their 
entire  harmony  in  the  synthesis  of  Christian  love. 

It  was  the  solidity,  amiabiliy,  and  eloquence  of  S.  Ambrose 
which  did  so  much  towards  drawing  the  son  of  Monnica  into 
the  Church.  To  give  S.  Augustine's  own  words  will  serve  to 
throw  light  on  the  character  of  either  : — 

"To  Milan  I  came,  to  Ambrose  the  Bishop,  known  to  the  whole  world  as 
amongst  the  best  of  men,  Thy  devout  servant;  whose  eloquent  discoui-ses 
did  then  plentifully  dispense  unto  Thy  people  the  flower  of  Thy  wheat,  the 
gladness  of  Thy  oil,  and  the  sober  inebriation  of  Thy  wine.  To  him  was  I 
unknowing  led  by  Thee,  that  by  him  I  might  knowingly  be  led  to  Thee. 
That  man  of  God  i-eceived  me  as  a  father,  and  showed  me  an  episcopal  kind- 
ness on  my  coming.f  Thenceforth  I  began  to  love  him,  at  firat  indeed  not  as 
a  teacher  of  the  Truth  (which  I  utterly  despaired  of  in  Thy  Chm-ch),  but  as 
a  person  kind  towards  myself.  And  I  listened  diligently  to  him  preaching 
to  the  people,  not  with  that  interest  I  ought,  but,  as  it  were,  trying  his 
eloquence,  whether  it  answered  the  fame  thereof,  or  flowed  fuller  or  lower 
than  was  reported,  and  I  hung  on  his  woi'ds  attentively ;  but  of  the  matter  I 
was  as  a  careless  and  scornful  looker-on ;  and  I  was  delighted  with  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  discoui'se,  more  recondite,  yet  in  a  manner  less  winning  and 
harmonious  than  that  of  Faustus.  .  .  .  And  while  I  opened  my  heart  to 
admit — '  how  eloquently  he  spake,'  there  also  entered — '  how  truly  he  spake  ;' 
but  this  by  degrees."! 

*  "  Some  of  Robert  Hall's  most  eloquent  discourses,"  continues  Dr.  Carpenter,  "were  poured 
forth  whilst  he  was  suffering  uuder  a  bodily  disorder,  which  caused  him  to  roll  in  agony  on  the 
floor  when  he  descended  from  the  pulpit;  yet  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  the  irritation  of 
his  nerves  by  the  calculus  which  shot  forth  its  jagged  points  through  the  whole  substance  of 
his  kidney,  so  long  as  his  soul  continued  to  be  'possessed'  by  the  ^reat  subjects  on  wliich  a 
powerful  effort  of  his  will  originally  tixed  it."  (See  Dr.  Carpenter's  Physioloyy  of  the  Will,  Con 
temporary  Review,  May,  1871,  p.  202.) 

t  "  Et  veni  Mediolanum  ad  Ambrosinm  episeopum,  in  optimls  notum  orbi  terrse,  pium  ctil- 
torem  tuum  ;  cujus  tunc  eloquia  streuue  ministrabant  adipem  fruiuenti  tui,  et  lastitiam  olei.  et 
sobriam  vini  ebrietatem  populo  tno.  Ad  eura  autem  ducebar  abs  te  nescieus,  ut  per  enm  ad  te 
sciens  ducerer.  Suscepit  me  paterne  ille  homo  Dei,  et  peregrinationem  meam  satis  episcopaliter 
dilexit."  (S.  Angustini,  Opera  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confesnonum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII.,  n.  25,  p.  717; 
Fatrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

iS.  Angustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Gonfessionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII— XIV.,  n.  23— 24,  p.  717 
--718:  Fatrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIL 
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* : 

S.  Augustine  had,  in  the  lirst  place,  gone  to  the  Eternal  City 
as  a  professor  of  eloquence  ;  but  disgusted  by  the  meanness  and 
dishonesty  of  the  students,  he  was  glad  to  close  with  an  offer 
of  Symmacus  to  become  reader  of  rhetoric  in  Milan.  He  was 
at  this  time  about  thirty  years  of  age  His  history  had  been  a 
strange  one  indeed,  for  a  man  who  eventually  became  one  of 
the  greatest  lights  of  the  Catholic  Church.* 

He  was  born  (354)  at  Thagaste,  an  episcopal  city  of  Numidia. 
His  father,  Patritius,  a  poor  freeman  of  the  city,  was  of  a 
passionate  nature,  fervid  in  his  affections,  and  unfaithful  to  his 
wife.f  Possibly,  on  his  becoming  a  catechumen,  when  his  son 
Augustine  was  about  sixteen  years  old,  his  habits  and  temper 
became  more  subdued.  He  was  baptized  a  year  later,  and  died 
shortly  after  his  reception  into  the  Church. 

8.  Augustine's  mother  is  so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said 
of  her  to  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader.  A  perfect  wife,  a 
perfect  mother,  a  perfect  widow,  and  a  perfect  saint,  she  con- 
verted her  violent  husband  to  Christ,  and  by  her  tears  turned 
Augustine  from  a  sinner  into  one  of  the  noblest  pillars  of  God's 
Church.J  If  Patritius  was  naturally  tainted  by  the  vices  of  the 
pagan,  his  wife  possessed  all  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
a  valiant  woman  of  God.  Full  of  tenderness,  full  of  womanly 
sympathy  and  love,  still  gifted  with  true  courage,  with  high 
aspirations,  with  a  capacity  of  understanding  the  hidden  things 
of  Divine  wisdom,  Monnica  stands  out  in  her  place  with  as 
great  brilliancy  and  distinction  as  Augustine  stands  out  in  his. 
If  he  is  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  she  is  the  Christian 
mother,  the  devoted  widow,  the  strong  woman  of  the  Scriptures, 
filled  with  all  the  sweetness  of  Christ's  heroic  spirit.^ 

Her  devoted  love  of  her  children,  her  exceeding  affection  for 
Augustine,  her  maternal  advice,  her  self-sacrifice  in  his  regard, 
her  agony  at  his  spiritual  death,  and  her  ceaseless  prayers  and 
tears  during  nine  long  years  for  his  conversion,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repeating.     How  horror-stricken  she  was  when 


*  "  Cum  itaqiie  civitas  Mediolanensis  eloquentife  professore  destituta  esset,  missum  est  a 
Mediolano  Rouiani  ad  Synimachum  uibis  prsefectum,  ut  illi  civitati  piofessorem  provideret, 
impertita  etiam  evectiohe  publica.  Hanc  Augustinus  proviiieiam  per  eos  ipsos  Maiiichoeos 
quibus,  ait,  ut  carerem  iftam,  ainbivit  (Confessionum,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIII.,  n.  23);  nee  frustia." 
(Ibidem,  in  Vita  ex  ejus potissimum  scriptis  concinnata.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  1,  p.  98.) 

t  "Ita  axitem  toleravit  (Monnica)  ciibilis  injurias,  ut  nullam  de  hac  re  cum  marito  haberet 
imquam  simultatem.  Expectabat  enim  misericordiam  tnara  super  eum,  nt  in  te  credens  casti- 
ficaretur.  Erat  veio  ille  prasterea,  sicut  benevolentia  prsecipuus,  ita  ira  fervidus. 
Cumque  miiarentur  illw  (matronae)  scientes  quam  ferocem  coujugem  sustineret,  nunquam 
fuisse  auditum,  aut  aliquo  indicio  clavuisse,  quod  Patiicius  cecideiit  uxorem,  ant  qtaod  a  se 
iuTlcem  vel  umim  diem  domestica  lite  dlsseuserint,  et  causain  faniiliaiiter  qutererent :  docebat 
ilia  institutum  suum,  quod  supra  memoravi."  (Ibidem.  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IX., 
n.  19,  p.  772.) 

t  S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Ub.  IX.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  22,  p.  773;  PatroU)g. 
Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIL 

§  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  17,  p.  714. 
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she  discovered  him  to  be  a  Manichean  ;  how,  in  spite  of  his 
tenderness  to  her  and  her  love  of  him,  she  would  not  suifer  him 
to  eat  at  her  table,  till  the  vision  consoled  her,  and  the  holy- 
bishop  soothed  her  heart  with  these  words :  "GrO  thy  ways,  and 
God  bless  thee,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  the  son  of  these  tears 
should  perish ;" — all  these  things  are  familiar  as  household 
words.*  Who  so  strict  as  she  in  her  religious  duties  ?  who  so 
full  of  true  devotion  and  genuine  charity  ?  who  so  constant  ? — 
following  her  son  across  the  seas  ;  who  so  courageous  ? — com- 
forting in  a  storm  "  the  very  mariners,"  who  rather  should  have 
strengthened  her ;  j  who  loved  Ambrose  more  than  she  did,  who 
was  ready  to  die  with  him  if  needs  should  be  ?  0  the  joy  of 
her  widow's  heart,  when  she  found  that  at  length  her  prayers 
were  heard,  and  that  Augustine  had  turned  his  vast  intellect 
towards  the  Truth  !     Let  her  own  son  speak  of  her : — 

"Thence  we  go  into  my  mother;  we  tell  her  ;  she  rejoiceth  ;  we  relate  in 
order  how  it  [his  convereion]  took  place ;  she  leaps  for  joy,  and  triumpheth, 
and  blesseth  Thee,  '  Who  art  able  to  do  alone  that  which  we  ask  or  think,'  for 
she  perceived  that  Thou  hadst  given  her  more  for  me,  than  she  was  wont  to 
beg  by  her  pitiful  and  most  sorrowful  groanings.  For  thou  convertedst  me 
unto  Thyself,  so  that  I  sought  neither  wife,  nor  any  hope  of  this  world,  stand- 
ing on  that  rule  of  faith,  where  Thou  hadst  shewed  me  imto  her  in  a  vision, 
80 many  yeare  before. |  And  Thou  didst  'convert  her  moui-ning  into  joy,' 
much  more"  plentiful  than  she  had  desired,  and  in  a  much  more  pi*ecious  and 
purer  way  than  she  erat  required,  by  having  grandchildren  of  my  body." 

Monnica  had  completed  her  destiny  when  she  had  converted 
her  boy  to  Grod.  Her  ardent  love  of  him,  and  the  trust  of  her 
pure  strong  heart  in  Christ,  had  achieved  the  great  result.  She 
retired  with  him  to  the  Villa  of  Cassiciacum,  and  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  him  baptized :§ 

"And  we  were  baptized,  and  anxiety  for  our  past  life  vanished  from  us. 
Nor  was  I  sated  in  those  days  with  the  wondrous  sweetness  of  considering 
the  depth  of  Thy  counsels  concerning  the  salvation  of  mankind.  How  did 
I  weep,  in  Thy  Hymns  and  Canticles,  touched  to  the  quick  by  the  voice  of 

*  This  was  her  vision: — "  Vidit  enim  stautem  se  iu  quadam  regula  liguea,  et  adveulentem 
adsejuvenem  splendidum,  hilarem  atque  aiiideuteiii  sibi,  cum  ilia  esset  mcbrens  et  mcerore 
confecta:  qui  cum  causas  quiesisset  ab  ea  mcbstitiaj  suae  quotidiauarumque  lacrymarum, 
docendi,  ut  assolet,  noii  disceudi  gratia,  atque  ilia  lespondisset  perditiouem  meam  se  plaugere ; 
jussisse  ilium  quo  secuia  esset,  atque  admonuisse  ut  atteudeiet  et  videiet,  ubi  esset  ilia,  ibi 
esse  et  me.  Quod  ilia  ubi  atteudit,  vidit  me  juxta  se  iu  eadem  legula  stautem.  .  .  .  Ifude 
illud  etiam,  quod  cum  miUi  naviasset  ipsum  visum,  et  ego  ad  id  tiaheie  conarer,  ut  ilia  se 
potius  non  desperaret  futuram  esse  quod  eram;  coutiuuo  sine  aliqua  hwsitatioue,  Non  iuquit, 
non  enim  mihi  dictum  est,  Ubi  tile,  ibi  et  ttt ,-  sed,  Ubi  tu,  ibi  et  ille."  (S.  Augustiui,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom. 
I.,  Confessionnm  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  XI.,  n.  19,  p.  691—692;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  "  Nam  et  per  marina  discrimiua  ipsos  nautas  cousolabatur,  a  quibus  rudes  abyssi  viatores, 
cum  perturbantur,  cousolari  soleut;  poUiceus  eis  perventionem  cum  salute,  quia  hoc  ei  tu  per 
visum  pollicitus  eras."     (Ibidem,  lAb.  VI.,  Gap.  I.,  n.  1,  p.  719.) 

t  S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  VIII.,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  30,  ».  762 — 763- 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

i  Augustiue's  sou  Adeodatus  was  baptized  with  them.  See  how  he  speaks  of  the  boy: — 
"Ad,juuximus  etiam  nobis  puerum  Adeodatuni  ex  me  natum  carnaliter  de  peccato  meo. '  Tu 
bene  feceras  eum.  Auuorum  erat  ferme  quiudecihi,  et  ingenio  prseveniebat  multos  graves  et 
doctos  viros."     (Ibhkm,  Lib.  TX.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  14,  p.  769.) 
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Thy  sweet-attunfed  Church  !  The  voices  flowed  into  mine  ears,  and  the  Truth 
distilled  into  my  heart,  whence  the  affections  of  my  devotion  ovei-flowed,  and 
tears  ran  down  and  happy  was  I  therein."* 

Mother  and  son  now  set  out  for  Africa.  But  for  Monnica  the 
end  had  already  come.  iShe  fell  ill  at  Ostia  on  the  Tiber,  and 
was  ready  to  depart,  for  she  felt  conscious  that  her  life's  work 
was  done,  and  that  it  was  time  for  her  to  take  her  rest.  Hear 
Augustine's  tender  words  : — 

"The  day  now  fast  approaching  whereon  she  was  to  depart  this  life  .  .  . 
it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  that  she  and  I  stood  alone,  leaning  in  a  certain  window, 
which  looked  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  we  now  lay,  at  Ostia  ;  where 
removed  from  the  din  of  men,  we  were  recruiting  from  the  fatigues  of  a  long 
journey,  for  the  voyage.  We  were  discoursing  then  together,  alone,  very 
sweetly ;  and  '  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  things  which  are  before,'  we  were  enquiiing  between  oui-selves  in 
the  presence  of  the  Truth,  which  Thou  art,  of  what  sort  the  eternal  life  of  the 
saints  was  to  be,  '  which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.'f 

.  .  .  Such  things  was  I  speaking,  and  even  if  not  in  this  very  manner,  and 
these  same  words,  yet.  Lord,  Thou  knowestthat  in  that  day,  when  we  were 
speaking  of  these  things,  and  this  world  with  all  its  dehghts  became,  as  we 
spake,  contemptible  to  us,  my  mother  said  :  *Son,  for  mine  own  part  I  have 
no  further  delight  in  anything  in  this  Hfe.  What  I  do  here  any  longer,  and 
to  what  end  I  am  here,  I  know  not,  now  that  my  hopes  in  this  world  are 
accomplished.  One  thing  there  was,  for  which  I  desired  to  linger  for  a  little 
while  in  this  life,  that  I  might  see  thee  a  Catholic  Christian  before  I  died. 
My  God  hath  done  this  for  me  more  abundantly,  that  I  should  now  see  thee 
withal,  despising  earthly  happiness,  become  His  servant :  what  do  I  hei'e  V  "J 

" .  .  .  Scarce  five  days  after,  or  not  much  more,  she  fell  sick  of  a  fever ; 
and  in  that  sickness  one  day  she  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  was  for  a  while  with- 
drawn from  these  visible  things.  We  hastened  round  her  ;  but  she  was  soon 
brought  back  to  her  senses  and  looking  on  me  and  my  brother  [Navigius] 
standing  by  her,  said  to  us  enquiringly:  'Where  was  I?'  and  then  looking 
fixedly  on  us,  with  grief  amazed:  'Here,'  saith  she,  'shall  you  bury  your 
mother.'  I  held  my  peace  and  refi'ained  weeping,  but  my  brother  spake 
something,  wishing  for  her,  as  the  happier  lot,  that  she  might  die,  not  in  a 
strange  place,  but  in  her  own  land.^  Whereat  she,  with  anxious  look,  check- 
ing him  with  her  eyes,  for  that  he  still  '  savoured  such  things ; '  and  then 


*  "  Et  baptizati  sumus,  et  fugit  a  nobis  sollicitudo  TitiB  prseteritfe.  Nee  satiabar  illis  diebiis 
dulcedine  mirabili,  considerare  altitudinem  cousilii  tui  super  saluteiu  generis  huraani.  Quan- 
tum flevi  in  bvmnis  et  canticis  tuis,  suave  sonantis  Ecclesioe  tuse  vocibus  commotus  acriter ! 
Voces  illse  inliuebaut  auribus  meis,  et  eliquabatur  Veritas  in  cor  nieum ;  et  exfestuabat  inde 
aftectus  pietatis,  et  currebant  lacrvmse,  et  bene  inihi  erat  cum  eis."  (S.  Augusti.ni,  0pp.  Omnia, 
Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Oap.'^VI.,  n.  14,  p.  769;   Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  X.,  n.  23,  p.  774. 

i  "  Dicebam  talia,  etsi  non  isto  mode  et  his  verbis,  tameii,  Domine,  tu  scis  qnod  illo  die,  cum 
talia  loqueremur,  et  muudus  iste  nobis  inter  verba  vilesoeret  cum  omnibus  delectationibus  suis, 
tunc  ait  ilia:  'Fili,  quantum  ad  me  attiuet,  nulla  jam  re  delector  in  bac  vita.  Quid  hie  faciam 
adhuc,  et  cur  hie  aim  nescio,  jam  eousumpta  spe  hujus  speculi.  Unum  erat  propter  quod  in  hae 
vita  aliquantum  immorari  eupiebam,  ut  te  christianum  catholieum  viderera,  priusquam  more- 
rer.  Cumulatius  hocmihi  Deusmeus  praestitit,  ut  te  etiam,  eoutempta  felicitate  terrena,  servum 
ejus  videam:  quid  hie  facio  r  "  (S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia.  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap. 
X.,  n.  26,  p.  775;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. J 

5  Ibidem,  Gap.  XL,  n.  27,  p.  TTS. 
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looking  upon  me  :  '  Behold,'  saith  she,  '  what  he  saith,'  and  soon  after  to  us 
both:  'Lay,'  she  saith,  'this  body  anywhere;  let  not  the  care  for  that  any 
way  disquiet  you ;  this  only  I  request,  that  you  would  remember  me  at  the 
Lord's  altar,  wherever  you  be.  .  .  .'  On  the  ninth  day  then  of  her  sick- 
ness, and  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  three  and  thirtieth  of  mine, 
was  that  religious  and  holy  soul  freed  from  the  body."* 

"I  closed  her  eyes,  and  there  flowed  withal  mighty  sorrow  into  my  heart, 
which  was  overflowing  with  tears  ;  mine  eyes  at  the  same  time,  by  the  violent 
command  of  my  mind,  drank  up  their  fountain  wholly  dry  ;  and  woe  is  me 
in  such  a  strife.  But  when  she  breathed  her  last,  the  boy  Adeodatus  burst 
into  a  loud  lament ;  then,  checked  by  us  all,  held  his  peace."  f 

S.  Augustine,  from  his  earliest  childhood,  appears  to  have 
combined,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  his  father's  ardent  charac- 
ter with  that  direct  tendency  towards  truth  which  so  greatly 
ennobled  the  intellect  of  Monnica.  As  his  work  for  the  Church 
was  unique,  so  also  was  his  history.  8.  Anthony,  8.  Athanasius, 
8.  Gregory  Thaimiaturgus ,  8.  Basil,  8.  Gregory  Theologus, — 
these,  from  the  beginning,  seemed  to  have  followed  virtue  as 
the  sunflower  follows  the  light  of  day.  8.  John  Chrysostom  had 
his  temptations,  and  he  overcame  them  ;  but  with  8,  Augustine 
the  case  is  different.  Of  none  of  the  Fathers  does  he  remind 
one  so  much,  in  his  fierce  passionate  nature,  as  of  8.  Jerome. 
But  8.  Jerome,  though  he  did  slip  from  the  narrow  way,  soon 
recovered  himself.  He  fearfully  chastised  his  flesh  ;  he  almost 
expired  in  the  desert ;  he,  as  an  athlete,  wrestled  with,  threw, 
and  trampled  on  self,  and  for  ever  after  maintained  the  mastery 
over  his  rebellious  will.  8.  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
years  was  the  slave  of  sin.|  His  strong  passions  drew  him 
down  and  fastened  him  to  earth  ;  whilst  his  soaring  intelligence, 
his  innate  sense  of  the  Beautiful  and  Eternal,  together  with  his 
strange  yearning  after  the  Sovereign  Truth,  made  him  loathe 
those  very  habits  which  were  tyrannizing  over  him.  Two 
master-forces  seemed  to  live  and  energize  within  him,  each 
violently  dragging  him  in  an  opposite,  direction,  till  finally, 
through  the  efiicacy  of  his  mother's  prayers,  through  his  love  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  through  his  craving  after  wisdom,  the 
lower  bonds  were  snapped  asunder,  and  he  shot  up  and  expand- 
ed in  that  tranquil  element  of  supernatural  purity  and  charity 
which  alone  could  satisfy  the  desires  of  his  heart.^ 

*  S.  Augustini,  0pp.  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Gonfessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  XI.,  n.  27,  p.  775; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Preiuebam  oculos  ejus,  et  confluebat  in  prajcordia  mea  moestitiido  ingens,  et  transfluebat 
inlaorymas;  ibidemque  oculi  mei  vlolento  auimi  imperio  resorbebant  foutem  suum  usqi>e  ad 
Bicritatem,  et  iu  tali  luctamiue  valde  male  mihi  erat.  Turn  vero  ubi  efflavit  extremum 
spiritum,  puer  Adeodatus  exclamavit  in  planctum,  atque  ab  omnibus  nobis  coercitus  tacuit." 
(Ibidem,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  29,  p.  776.) 

t  S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Mb.  III.,  Cap.  III.,  ».  5,  j>.  685;  Patroloy. 
Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIL 

i  "  Quse  (ratio)  se  quoqiie  in  me  comperiens  mutabilem,  erexit  se  ad  intelligentiam  snam; 
et  abduxit  cogitationem  a  cousuetudiue,  subtraliens  se  coutradiceiitibus  turbis  pliantasiiiatum, 
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Whilst  the  Angelical  never  had  one  moment's  experience  of 
the  stain  of  an  impure  thought,  whilst  his  whole  youth  was 
passed  in  the  company  of  God's  blessed  angels,  whilst  his  calm 
serene  mind,  undisturbed  by  any  restlessness  of  nature,  was 
feeding  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Incarnate,  and  resting  on  the 
peacefulness  of  God, — Augustine  was  like  a  ship  tossed  in  a 
dark  and  thundering  storm,  straining  at  every  seam,  creaking 
in  every  joint,  struck  by  the  curling  ^ea,  and  shivering  with 
the  shock, — ever  rising  and  falling,  ever  sinking  and  swerving, 
and  battling  with  the  elements,  till  heart  turned  sick  and  head 
turned  dizzy. 

He  began  as  a  wayward,  headstrong,  clever  boy  ;  he  disliked 
his  lessons  ;  he  hated  Greek,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  he 
found  in  it ;  whilst  his  imagination  was  charmed  by  the  verses 
of  the  Latin  poets.*  His  intense  sensibility  of  mind,  his  glow- 
ing imagination,  his  extreme  impressionableness,  his  passionate 
violence  of  heart,  and  his  broad  lofty  intelligence,  seem,  in 
combination,  almost  too  powerful  for  his  self-control.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  highly-wrought  and  fine  texture  of  his  spiritual  con- 
stitution, at  times  wrenched  by  the  hurricane  of  his  emotions, 
which,  whilst  it  was  the  natural  cause  of  his  eventual  greatness, 
made  his  career  for  many  years  one  of  great  misery  and  torment 
to  himself.  His  excessive  fondness  of  poetry,  the  great  decla- 
matory and  rhetorical  powers  which  he  displayed  at  an  early 
age,  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Then  his  thefts  and  boyish 
sins,  his  lies,  his  love  of  amusement,  his  greediness,  his  unfair- 
ness at  play,  and  his  readiness  to  quarrel  with  his  companions 
— all  of  which,  with  touching  compunction,  he  mentions  in  his 
confessions — display  the  force  and  rankness  of  original  nature, 
and  point  to  the  many  tribulations  through  which  he  would  have 
to  save  his  soul.f 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  left  Madura,  where  he  had  been 
sent  to  learn  grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  returned  home.     Here 


utlnveniret  quo  lumine  aspergeretur,  cum  sine  uUa  dubitatlone  clamaret  incommutabile  prre- 
ferendum  esse  mutabili;  unde  nosset  ipsum  iuooinmutabile,  quod  uisi  aliquo  modo  nosset,  uuUo 
mode  illud  mutabili  certo  praepoueret.  Et  perveuit  ad  id  quod  est,  in  ictu  tiepidautis  aspectua. 
Tunc  vero  invisibilia  tua,  per  ea  quae  facta  sunt,  intellecta  conspexi ;  sed  aciem  figere  non 
evalui;  et  repercussa  iufirmitate  redditus  solitis,  non  mecum  ferebam  nisi  amautem  memoriam, 
et  quasi  olfacta  desiderantem  quae  comedere  uoudum  possom."  (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XVII., 
n.  23.  p.  745.) 

*  S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  n.  20,  p.  670;  Patrolog. 
LaU.  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Non  euiui  videbam  voraginem  turpitudinis  in  quam  projectus  eram  ab  ocnlis  tula.  Nam 
in  illia  jam  quid  me  fcediua  fuit,  ubi  etiam  talibus  displicebam,  fallendo  innumerabilibua  meu- 
daciis  et  paidagogum,  et  magistios,  et  parentes  amove  ludeudi,  studio  spectaudi  uugatoria,  et 
imitandi  ludicra  iuquietudine.  Furta  etiam  faciebam  de  cellario  pareutum  et  de  mensa,  vel 
gula  imperitaute,  vel  ut  haberem  quod  daiem  pueiis,  ludiini  suum  milii,  quo  pariter  utique 
deloctabautur.  tameu  vendentibua.  In  quo  etiam  ludo  fraudulentas  victorias,  ipse  vaua  excel- 
leutite  cupiditate  victus,  siepe  aucupabar.  Quid  autem  tarn  uolebam  pati,  atque  atiociter,  si 
deprelieuderem,  arguebam,  quam  id  quod  aliis  faciebam,  et  si  deprebensus  arguerer,  scevire 
magis  quam  cedere  libebat?"  (S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  I.,  Cap. 
XIX.,  n.  30,  p.  674;   Patrolog.  LaU,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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he  spent  his  days  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  neglecting  his 
mother's  warnings,  amusing  himself  in  acts  of  gratuitous  dis- 
honesty. Thus  his  boyhood  passed.  During  his  youth — that 
is  from  seventeen  to  twenty-nine — he  was  tossed  about  on  the 
angry  sea  of  passion  and  unrest.  He  was  first  sent  to  Carthage, 
at  the  expense  of  Romanianus  and  his  mother,  to  study 
rhetoric ;  and  his  eyes  must  have  shone  brightly,  when,  for  the 
iirst  time,  they  gazed  upon  the  magnificent  theatres  and  temples, 
the  broad  streets  and  the  handsome  quays  of  that  vast  African 
city.  The  port  was  filled  with  the  shipping  of  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  markets  with  the  richest  produce  of  the  east ; 
refreshing  fountains  played  in  the  streets,  and  the  great  Univer- 
sity, over  which  floated  the  white  flag,  was  thronged  with  a 
vast  concourse  of  students.*  These  spent  their  mornings 
creating  uproar  in  the  schools,  and  passed  their  afternoons 
witnessing  gladiators  wrestling  in  the  circus,  and  savage  beasts 
tearing  fierce  men  to  pieces  in  the  arena.  Madura  was  celebra- 
ted for  its  teachings  and  its  culture,  for  its  forum,  its  colleges, 
and  its  statues  of  the  gods,  but  it  dwindled  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  Carthage. 

Here  it  was  that  Augustine  soon  proved  himself  to  be  first  in 
the  class  of  rhetoric.  Here  it  was  that  he  fell  into  the  company 
of  those  licentious  young  men  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Eversores : — 

"  And  now  I  was  chief  in  the  rhetoric  school,  whereat  I  joyed  proudly, 
and  I  swelled  with  arrogancy,  though  (Lord  Thou  knowest)  far  quieter  and 
altogether  removed  from  the  subverting  of  those  '  Subvertei-s.'  .... 
amongst  whom  I  lived  with  a  shameless  shame  that  I  was  not  even  as 
they."t 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was  almost  inevitable.  Augustine 
was  carried  away  by  pride  and  sensuality.  Blindness  trod  on 
the  heel  of  passion.  His  reason  took  a  rationalistic  turn,  he 
felt  disgusted  with  authority,  and  joined  the  sect  of  the 
Manicheans.  For  nine  years — from  his  nineteenth  to  his 
twenty-eighth  year — he  remained  in  this  Egyptian  darkness. 
Of  his  errors  with  regard  to  God,  Christ,  the  Mosaic  Law,  the 
Patriarchs,  the  nature  of  evil,  and  the  cause  of  sin,  and  of  his 

*  What  young  savages  the  students  at  Carthage  were  is  evident : — See  S.  Angustini,  Opp. 
Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  lAb.  V.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  14,  p.  712;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Et  major  jam  eram  in  schola  rhetoils ;  et  gaudebam  superbe,  et  tumebam  typho; 
quanquam  longe  sedatior,  Domine,  tu  scis,  et  remotus  omniuo  ab  eversionibus  quas  facie- 
baut  Eversores  (hoc  enira  nomen  scsevum  et  diabolicuoi,  velut  insigtie  urbanitatis  est), 
inter  quos  vivebam  pudore  impudenti,  quia  talis  non  eram:  et  cum  eis  eram,  et  amicitiis 
eorum  deleetabar  aliqnaudo,  a  quorum  semper  factis  abhorrebaui,  hoe  est  ab  eversionibus, 
quibus  proterve  insectabantur  ignotorum  verecundiani,  quam  perturbareut  giatis  illudendo 
atque  iude  pascendo  malevolas  Iretitias  suas.  Nihil  est  illo  actu  similius  actibus  diBmouiorum. 
Quid  itaque  verius  quam  eversores  vocarentur?  Eversi  plane  pri us  ipsi  atque  perversi,  deri- 
dentibus  eos  et  seducentibus  fallacibus  occiilte  spiritibus,  in  eo  ipso  quo  alios  irridere  amanti  Pt 
fallere."     (Ibidem,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  III.,  n.  7,  p.  685.) 
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superstition,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.*  He  still  occupied 
himself  as  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  first  at  Thagaste,  and  then 
at  Carthage.  When  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  wrote  his  book 
on  "  The  Fair  and  the  Fit."  Whilst  at  Carthage,  his  faith  in 
the  Manichean  teaching  was  gradually  shaken  ;  and  this  we 
may  regard  as  the  turning-point  of  his  career. 

To  understand  the  steady  advance  of  his  mind  towards  the 
Truth,  the  grand  monastic  principle,  which  is  ever  coming  into 
prominence  in  this  work,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  S.  Augustine 
was  indeed  an  exceptional  saint.  Not  a  Father  resembles  him 
in  the  history  of  his  early  life.  But  below  the  surface,  hidden 
out  of  sight,  there  was  in  him  that  which  eventually  brought 
him  out  of  darkness  into  the  admirable  Light.f 

It  matters  not  how  antagonistic  the  natural  characters  of 
Grod's  great  ones  may  have  been,  the  principle  of  Christ,  or  of 
monasticism,  was  powerful  enough  to  harmonize  the  most 
discordant.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Angelical  and 
S.  Augustine.  Each  set  out,  as  it  were,  from  opposite  poles  ; 
but  the  star  which  guided  them  broilght  them  safe  to  the  com- 
mon port  of  the  Spiritual  City.^ 

It  was  Christ,  and  wisdom,  and  the  impress  of  the  Platonic 
mind  ;  it  was  the  eloquence  and  the  tenderness  of  Ambrose,  the 
history  of  Anthony,  and  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  which 
at  last  broke  the  proud  spirit  of  the  wayward  child  of  Monnica, 
and  drew  him  out  of  cloud  and  fog,  into  the  comfortable  light 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Thomas  were 
similar  in  this  :  both  possessed  a  large  generosity  of  heart,  a 
mighty  energy  of  will,  and  a  noble  enthusiasm,  which  form 
the  most  perfect  natural  basis  for  the  operations  of  supernal 
grace.§  See  how  splendid  and  Christ-loving  a  nature  God  had 
given  to  Augustine : — 

*  See  his  error,  however,  regarding  our  Lord: — S.  Augustiai,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Coii/e.i- 
sionwm  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  IG,  p.  713;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  See  how  S.  Augustine  hursts  out  in  speaking  of-  the  One  Everlasting  Rest  of  the  strong, 
which  moulded  so  many  weak  men  into  heroes  of  the  Cross: — "  Cum  autem  se  eomposuerit  et 
ordinaverit,  ao  couciuuam  pulchrauique  reddiderit,  audebit  jam  Deum  videre,  atque  ipsum 
Fontem  unde  manat  omne  verum,  ipsuraque  Patrem  Veritatis.  Deus  magne,  qui  etant  illi 
oculi !  quam  saui,  quam  decori,  quam  valentes,  quam  constantes,  quani  sereni,  quam  heati ! 
quid  autem  est  illud  quod  videut?  quid,  quteso  ?  Quid  arhitremur,  quid  asstimemus,  quid 
loquamur  ?  Quotidiana  verba  occurrunt,  et  sordidata  sunt  omnia  vilissimis  rebus.  Nihil 
amplius  dicam,  nisi  promitti  nobis  aspectum  pulcluitudinis,  cujus  imitatioue  pulchra,  cujus 
comparatioue  foeda  sunt  Cfetera."  (S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  De  Ordine,  Lib.  II.,  Cap. 
XIX.,  n.  51,  p.  1019.)  See  also  the  words :—"  Neque  enim  deerit  nobis  qnaerentibus  se,  qui 
desuper  est  Magiste.r  omnium."  (De  Quantitate  Animce,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XXXVI.,  n,  81,  p.  IQ^l; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  See  how  the  Saint  lays  down  the  monastic  principle  of  seeing  Christ  through  purity  of 
heart  and  good  works  :—J6i*m,  Tom.  X.,  Pars  Pi-ior,  De  Natura  et  Ch-atia,  Cap.  LXV.,n.'!8,p. 
286;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XLIV. 

§  How  clearly  S.  Augustine  saw  the  necessity  of  moral  rectitude  for  U7iderstanding  Divine 
things! — "  Quouiam  raaguus  es,  Domine,  et  liumilia  respicis;  excelsa  autem  a  louge  cognoscis 
(Psal.  OXXXVIL,  6)  :  nee  propiuquas  nisi  obtritis  corde;  nee  iuveniris  a  ^uperbis,  nee  si  illi 
curiosa  peritia  numerent  Stellas  et  areuara,  et  diuietiautur  sidereas  plagas,  et  vestigent  vias 
astrorum."  (S.  Augustini,  Qjip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Oonfessionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  III.,  7i.  3,  p.  107 ; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIL) 
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"  As  a  boy  I  had  already  heard  of  an  eternal  life,  promised  tis  through  the 
humility  of  the  Loi'd  our  God  stooping  to  our  pride ;  and  even  from  the 
womb  of  my  mother,  who  quietly  hoped  in  Thee,  1  was  sealed  with  the  mark 
of  His  Cross  and  salted  with  his  salt." 

And  when  as  a  boy  lie  thought  himself  in  danger,  he  says  : — 

"  Thou  sawest  my  God  (for  Thou  wert  my  keeper)  with  what  eagerness 
and  what  faith  I  sought,  from  the  pious  care  of  my  mother  and  Thy  Church, 
the  Mother  of  us  all,  the  baptism  of  Thy  Christ  my  Lord  and  God."  * 

Such  was  the  influence,  which,  together  with  a  genuine  love 
of  wisdom,  worked  such  marvels  in  S.  Augustine's  soul. 
Speaking  of  the  season  of  his  darkness  he  exclaims  : — 

"  0  Truth,  Truth,  how  inwardly  did  even  then  the  marrow  of  my  soul  pant 
after  Thee,  when  they  often  and  diversely,  and  in  many  and  large  books, 
echoed  of  Thee  to  me,  though  it  was  but  an  echo  !  And  these  were  the  dishes 
wherein  to  me,  hungering  after  Thee,  they,  instead  of  Thee,  served  up  the 
sun  and  moon,  beautiful  works  of  Thine,  but  yet  Thy  works,  not  Thyself,  no 
nor  Thy  first  works,  f  For  Thy  spiritual  works  are  before  these  coiporeal 
works,  celestial  though  they  be,  and  shining.  But  I  hungered  and  thirsted 
not  even  after  those  first  works  of  Thine,  but  after  Thee  Thyself,  the  Truth, 
'in  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  :'  yet  they  still  set 
before  me  in  those  dishes,  glitteiing  fantasies,  than  which  better  were  it  to 
love  this  very  sun  (which  is  real  to  our  sight  at  least)  than  these  fantasies 
which  by  our  eyes  deceive  our  mind.  Yet  because  I  thought  them  to  be 
Thee  I  fed  thereon :  not  eagerly,  for  Thou  didst  not  in  them  taste  to  me  as 
Thou  art ;  for  Thou  wast  not  these  emptinesses,  nor  was  I  nomished  by  them, 
but  exhausted  rather."  J 

How  strange  and  mysterious  are  not  the  yearnings  of  great 
and  ardent  spirits  !  They  seem  to  feel,  with  inexpressible 
intensity,  the  hollowness  of  all  that  smiles  so  confidently  on  the 
surface  of  the  world ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating dissipations  of  life,  there  is  a  voice  speaking,  or  ready 
to  speak,  in  the  centre-tabernacle  of  their  soul,  telling  them,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  that  the  earth  passes,  and  will  pass,  with 
sun  and  moon  and  stars  ;  and  that  the  real  earth  and  the  real 

*  "  Aiidieram  e.iiim  ego  adliuc  puer  de  vita  aiteiua  nobis  jnoinissa  per  huinilitatem  Domini 
Dei  nostri  descendeutis  ad  superbiam  uostram  ;  et  signabar  jam  siguo  crucis,  ejus  et  coudiebar 
ejus  sale,  jam  inde  ab  uteio  matris  meae,  qu^  multum  speiavit  in  te.  Viclisti,  Domine,  cum 
adliuc  puer  essem,  et  quodam  die  pressu  stomaclii  repeute  Eestuarem  pene  moriturus  ;  vidistl, 
Dens  meus,  quouiam  custos  mens  jam  eras,  quo  motu  auimi  et  qua  fide  baptismum  Christi  tui 
Dei  et  Domini  mei  flagitavi  a  pietate  matris  meae,  et  ruatris  omnium  uostrum  Ecclesias  tuai." 
(Ibidem,  Lib.  1.,  Oap.  XL,  n.  17,  p.  668.) 

t  S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  10,  p.  687;  Patroloa. 
Lat,  Vol.  XXXn. 

X  "  Priqra  enim  spiritualia  opera  tua,  quam  ista  corporea,  quamvis  lucida  et  coelestia.  At 
ego  nee  priora  ilia,  sed  teipsam,  te,  Veritas,  in  qua  non  est  commutatio  nee  momenti  obum- 
bratio  (Jacobi,  /.,  17),  esuriebam  et  sitiebam;  et  apponebautur  adhuc  mihi  in  illis  fercniis 
pbantasmata  splendida,  quibus  jam  melius  erat  amare  istum  solem,  saltem  istis  oculis  verum, 
quam  ilia  falsa  animo  decepto  per  oculos.  Et  tamen,  quia  te  putabani,  manducabam ;  nou 
avide  quidem,  quia  nee  sapiebas  in  ore  meo  sicuti  es  ;  neque  euim  tu  eras  figmenta  ilia  inania; 
nee  nutriebar  eis,  sed  exhauriebar  magis.  Oibns  in  soninis  .simillinins  est  cibis  vigilantium, 
quo  tamen  dormientes  non  aluutur ;  dormiunt  enim;  at  ilia  nee  siuiilia  eraut  ullo  modo  tibi, 
sicut  nunc  milii  locuta  ea ;  quia  ilia  eraiit  corporalia  pbantasmata,  falsa  corpora,  qiiibus 
Certiora  sunt  vera  corpora  ista  quae  videmus  visu  carneo,  slve  coelestia  si  ve  terrestria."  (Ibidem.) 
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heaven  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Unseen  Kingdom.  Augus- 
tine appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  the  other 
world — his  sublime  intelligence  opening  out  into  the  free  and 
expanding  realms  of  spiritual  realities,  even  whilst  dragged 
violently  down  by  the  power  of  a  strong  and  sensual  nature. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age,  during  his  studies  he  happened 
to  read  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero,  which  contained  a  fervent 
exhortation  on  the  love  of  wisdom.  This  work,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  no  longer  extant,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind.  And,  in  the  avowal  he  makes  of  this,  he  shows  with 
what  a  wondrous  grace  Christ  still  wrestled  in  his  spirit,  and 
how  our  Lord  seemed  as  it  were  determined,  come  what  would, 
to  set  up  His  kingdom  in  that  large  and  uncultivated  heart.* 

Augustine  says  : — 

"  And  since  at  that  time  (Thou,  0  light  of  my  heart,  knowest)  Apostolic 
Scriptm-e  was  not  known  to  me,  I  was  delighted  with  that  exhortation,  so  far 
only  that  I  was  thereby  strongly  roused,  and  kindled,  and  inflamed  to  love, 
and  seek,  and  obtain,  and  hold,  and  embrace  not  this  or  that  sect,  but  wis- 
dom itself  whatever  it  were ;  and  this  alone  checked  me  thus  enkindled, 
that  the  name  of  Christ  was  not  in  it.  For  this  name,  according  to  Thy 
mercy,  0  Lord,  this  name  of  my  Saviour  Thy  Son,  had  my  tender  heart, 
even  with  my  mother's  milk,  devoutly  drunk  in,  and  deeply  treasured  ;  aad 
whatever  was  without  that  name,  though  never  so  learned,  polished,  or  true, 
took  not  entire  hold  of  me."  f 

It  was  his  strong  craving  after  this  Divine  presence  which 
was  his  salvation.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  in  all  human 
probability  he  would  have  fallen  back  into  the  heresy  of  Manes, 
or  his  incipient  scepticism  would  have  developed  into  atheis- 
tical misbelief, 

"  So  then  after  the  manner  of  the  Academics,  .  .  doubting  of  every- 
thing, and  wavering  between  all,  I  settled  so  far,  that  the  Manicheans  were 
to  be  abandoned ;  judging  that,  even  while  doubting,  I  might  not  continue  in 
that  sect,  to  which  I  already  preferred  some  of  the  philosophers ;  to  which 
philosopher  notwithstanding,  for  that  they  were  without  the  saving  Name 
of  Christ,  I  utterly  refused  to  commit  the  cure  of  my  sick  soul." 

Here,  evidently  "  the  saving  Name  of  Christ "  shielded  him 
from  those  philosophers  who  through  their  abilities  »and  repu- 


*  S.  Ausustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  IV.  n.  7,  p.  685;  Patrolog. 
LaU,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Et  ego  illo  tempore,  scis  tn,  himen  cordis  mei,  quoniara  nondum  mihi  h£Bc'  apostolica 
nota  ex-ant,  hoc  tanien  solo  delectabar  in  ilia  exliortatione,  qnod  non  illam  aut  lllam  sectan*,  sed 
ipsam,  qnjecumque  esset,  sapientiain  ntdiligerem,  et  qnsererem,  et  asseqnerer.  et  tenerem  atque 
aniplexarer  fortiter,  excitabar  sermone  illo,  et  acceiidebar,  et  ardebam;  et  boc  solum  me  in 
tauta  flagi-antia  refrangebat,  quod  nomen  Ohristi  uon  erat  ibi.  Quoniam  hoc  nomen  secundum 
niisevicoidiam  tuam.  Domino,  hoc  nomen  Salvatoris  mei  Pilii  tiii,  in  Ipso  adlmc  lacte  matris, 
teuerum  cor  meum  prajbibeiat,  et  alte  retiuebat;  et  quidquid  sine  hoc  nomine  fuisset,  quamris 
littevatum,  et  expolitnm,  et  veridicum,  non  me  totuni  rapiebat."  (S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia, 
Tom.  I.,  Confassionum  Lib.  Ill,,  Gap.  IV.,  n.  8,  p.  685;  Patrolog.  LaU,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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tation  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind.     But  was  this 
influence  merely  negative  .''    Assuredly  not.     He  says : — 

"  I  determined  therefore  so  long  to  be  a  Catechumen  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
to  which  I  had  been  commanded  by  my  parents,  till  something  certain  should 
dawn  upon  me,  whither  I  might  steer  my  couree."  * 

Augustine's  confidence  in  the  theories  of  the  Manicheans  had 
been  shaken  in  many  ways.  He  was  present  when  Helpidius 
had  a  controversy  with  them  and  upset  them  on  every  point ;  f 
he  knew  of  the  dilemma  of  Nebridius,  which  invariably  tossed 
them  over,  whichever  horn  they  thought  fit  to  choose  ;J  and  as 
for  Faustus,  their  greatest  champion,  the  only  merit  which 
Augustine  found  in  him  was  his  modesty  in  acknowledging 
his  own  incapacity  and  ignorance.^  All  this  would  naturally 
tend  to  unsettle  any  earnest  and  honest  mind.  Augustine  was 
beginning  to  doubt  of  everything ;  and  the  few  convictions 
which  he  at  one  time  possessed  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  undermined. 

Whilst  in  this  perilous  condition  of  soul,  in  spite  of  his 
mother's  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  disgusted  by  the  licentious 
lives  of  the  Carthage  students,  he  set  sail  for  Rome.  Here  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  a  Manichean,  fell  grievously  ill, 
recovered,  and  eventually,  as  has  been  said  before,  accepted  the 
office  of  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Milan. 

At  this  period  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  during  the  four 
following  years  his  complete  conversion  was  effected.  The 
influence  of  S.  Ambrose  over  him  has  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. Yet  his  heart  was  still  set  upon  honour,  wealth,  and 
marriage  ;||  and  he  was  only  restrained  from  violent  excesses 
by  his  fear  of  death  and  dread  of  judgment.  Next  we  find 
him  poring  over  the  works  of  the  Platonists,  and  entering  into 
the  refined  and  lofty  teaching  of  their  school.  This  study 
seems  to  have  had  a  spiritualizing  effect  upon  his  mind  : — 

"  But  having  read  the  books  of  the  Platonist^i,  and  thence  being  taught  to 
search  for  incorporeal  truth,  I  saw  Thy  '  invisible  things,  underatood  by 
those  things  which  are  made.'  "1[ 


*  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XIV.,  n.  25,  p.  718. 

t  S.  Aiigustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  1.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XI.,n.  21,jp.  716;  Patrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

i  Ibidem,  Lib.  VII..  Cap.  II.,  n.  3,  p.  734. 

?  Ibidem,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  10,  p.  710. 

II  "  Inhiabam  honoribus,  lucris,  conjugio;  et  tu  irridebas.  Patiebar  in  eis  ciipiditatibus 
amarissimas  difflcultates,  te  propitlo  tanto  magis  qiiauto  minus  siuebas  mibi  dulcescere  quod 
Doa  eras  tu.  Vide  cor  meum  Domiue,  qui  voluisti  ut  hoc  recordarer  et  confitercr  tibi.  Nunc 
tibi  iuliOBi'eat  anima  mea,  quam  de  visco  tani  tenaci  mortis  exuisti.  Quam  misera  e.rat  I  et 
sensum  vulneris  tu  pungebas,  ut  relictis  omnibus  couverteretur  ad  te  qui  es  super  omnia,  et 
sine  quo  nulla  esseut  omnia;  couvertcietur,  et  sanaretur."  (8.  .\ugustini,  0/jp.  Oomwi,  I'oni. 
I.,  Con/essionum  Lib.  VI.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  9,  p.  723;  Patrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

^"Sed  tunc,  lectis  Platouicorum  illis  libris.  postcaquara  indo  admonitus  quserere  incor- 
poream  veritatcm,  iuvisibilia  tua,  per  ea  quie  facta  sunt,  iutellecta  couspexi ;  et  repulsus  sensi 
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Then  he  applied  himself  to  S.  Paul.  This  was  another  step 
in  advance.  His  impressionable  nature  seemed  deeply  touched 
by  the  sympathetic  and  noble-hearted  Apostle  of  the  G-eutiles. 
Speaking  of  the  Apostle's  writings,  he  exclaims  : — 

"  These  things  did  wonderfully  sink  into  my  bowels  when  I  read  that 
'  least  of  Thy  Apostles,'  and  had  meditated  upon  Thy  work,  and  trembled 
exceedingly."  * 

Now  came  the  struggle  between  inveterate  habits  and  new 
aspirations.  He  dreads  the  severity  of  a  Christian  life  ;  yet  he 
burns  to  imitate  the  example  of  Victorinus,  of  whom  Simpli- 
cianus  (the  same  who  taught  S.  Ambrose)  had  spoken  to  him 
with  such  genuine  admiration.  But  it  was  S.  Anthony,  that 
primeval  example  of  true  imperial  self-denial,  who  finally 
touched  the  heart  of  S.  Augustine,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
full  power  of  the  heroism  of  the  Cross.f  The  lives  of  the 
Solitaries  of  the  Desert  came  upon  him  and  roused  him  out  of 
his  land  of  dreams  ;  he  had  not  even  heard  of  the  nuns  estab- 
lished by  S.  Ambrose  in  the  suburbs  of  Milan,  and  hence  his 
mind  and  imagination  were  fresh  to  receive  the  impress  of  the 
great  monastic  principle  which  animated  the  entire  action  of  S. 
Anthony  of  Egypt. 

Pontitianus  told  him  the  well-known  story  of  how  two  officers 
of  the  emperor — 

"  In  their  wandering  lighted  upon  a  certain  cottage,  inhabited  by  certain 
of  Thy  servants,  'poor  in  spii-it,  of  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' and 
they  found  a  little  book  containing  the  life  of  Anthony. "| 

And  so  overcome  were  they  by  what  they  read,  that — 

"  Fixing  their  hearts  on  heaven,  they  remained  in  the  cottage.  And  both 
had  affianced  brides,  who  when  they  heard  thereof,  also  dedicated  their 
virginity  unto  God."^ 

Words  cannot  convey  the  depth  of  Augustine's  emotion  on 

quid  per  tenebras  animoe  meiB  contemplari  noa  siuerer,  certus  esse  te,  et  iufiuitvim  esse,  nee 
taineu  per  locos  fiuitos  infiuitosve  diliimdi,"  &,c.    (Ibidem,  Lib.  VII.,  Cap.  XX.,  n.  26,  p.  746.) 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  XXL,  n.  27,  p.  748. 

t  The  Saint  speaks  of  his  wavering: — S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Gonfessionum  Lib. 
VIJL,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1.,  p.  749;  Patrolog.  LaU,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  "  Unde  incidit  ut  dieeret  nescio  quaudo  se  et  tres  alios  conturberuales  siios  niniinim  apud 
Treveros,  cum  imperator  pomeridiano  Civcensium  spectaculo  teneretur,  exisse  deambiilatuni 
iu  liovtos  muris  contiguos;  atque  illic  ut  forte  coiubinati  spatiabantur,  unum  seoum  seorsum, 
et  alios  duos  itidem  seorsum  parlterque  digressos:  sed  illos  vagabundos  irruisse  in  quamdam 
easam,  ubi  habitabaut  quidam  servi  tui,  spiritu  pauperes,  qualium  est  reguum  ccelorum  (Matth., 
v.,  3),  et  inveuisse  ibi  codicem  in  quo  scripta  erat  vita  Antonii."     (Ibidem,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  15,  p.  755.) 

§"Tum  Pontitianus  et  qui  cum  eo  per  alias  hoi'ti  partes  deambulabant  quferentes  eos, 
devcnerunt  iu  eundem  locum  ...  At  illi  naiTato  placito  et  proposito  suo, 
petiveruut  ne  sibi  molesti  essent  si  ad,jungi  recusarent  .  .  .  Isti  .  .  .  trahentes 
cor  in  terra  abierunt  in  palatium  ;  illi  autem  affigeutes  cor  ccbIo  manserunt  iu  casa.  Jbtambo 
habebant  sponsas :  qu®  posteaquam  hoc  andieruut,  dicaverunt  etiam  ipsce  virginitatem  tibi." 
(S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Om,nia,  Tom.  I.,  Confessionum  Lib.  VIII.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  lh,p.  755;  Patrolog.  Lai., 
Vol.  XXXILJ 
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hearing  this  story.  The  heroic  bent  of  his  nature,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  like  two  great  wrestlers,  struggled  within  his 
soul.  He  retired  from  his  companions,  and  allowed  his  full 
heart  to  flow  out  in  bursts  of  tears  and  overwhelming  agita- 
tion. Whilst  thus  pouring  forth  his  spirit,  he  was  suddenly- 
surprised  and  distracted  by  a  voice  crying — "  Take  up  and 
read  !  Take  up  and  read  !"  Then,  he  says  himself  in  his  Con- 
fessions : — 

"  Instantly  my  countenance  altered ;  I  began  to  think  most  intently, 
whether  children  were  wont  in  any  kind  of  play  to  sing  such  words :  nor 
could  I  remember  ever  to  have  heai'd  the  like.  So  checking  the  torrent  of 
my  tears,  I  arose  ;  interpi-eting  it  to  be  no  other  than  a  command  from  God 
to  open  the  book,  and  read  the  first  chapter  I  should  find."* 

"For  I  had  heard  of  Anthony  [see  how  deeply  he  was  impressed],  that 
coming  in  during  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  he  received  the  admonition,  as 
if  what  was  being  read,  was  spoken  to  him  ;  '  Go  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give 
to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  ti-easure  in  heaven,  and  come  and  follow 
Me.'     And  by  such  oracle  was  he  forthwith  converted  unto  Thee."t 

"  Eagerly  then  I  returned  to  the  place  where  Alypius  was  sitting ;  for 
there  had  I  laid  the  volume  of  the  Apostles,  when  I  arose  thence.  I  seized, 
opened,  and  in  silence  read  that  section,  on  which  my  eyes  fii'st  fell :  '  Not 
in  rioting  and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and  impuiities,  not  in  con- 
tention and  envy.  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh  in  its  concupiscences.' " 

"No  further  would  I  i-ead  ;  nor  needed  I :  for  instantly  at  the  end  of  this 
sentence,  by  a  light  as  it  were  of  serenity  infused  into  my  heart,  all  the 
darkness  of  doubt  vanished  away. "J 

This  was  the  occasion  on  which  S.  Augustine  made  his  mother 
"  leap  for  joy"  at  the  tidings  which  he  conveyed  to  her. 

Who  is  not  struck  by  the  workings  of  grace  in  the  soul  of 
this  marvellous  man  ?  The  Image  of  Christ  hidden  in  the 
heart,  the  beauty  of  Wisdom  attracting  the  intelligence,  and 
Anthony's  trust  in  the  Unseen  World  freely  venturing  all  for 
heaven, — who  is  not  amazed  at  the  miraculous  influence  of  these 
three  powers,  seeing  how  they  can  transform  miserable  clay 
into  heroic  form,  and  turn  the  darkness  of  passion  into  the  light 
and  purity  of  heaven  ?     Augustine  indeed  is  not  merely  trans- 

*  Tbidem,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  29,  p.  762. 

T  Ibidem, 

%  "  Neo  ultra  volui  legere ;  neo  opus  erat.  Statim  quippe  cum  fine  hujusoe  sententife  quasi 
luce  seciiritatis  infusa  cordi  meo,  omnes  diibitatlouis  tenebiSB  diffugerunt.  Turn  iuterje.cto 
aut  digito  aut  nescio  quo  alio  signo,  codicem  clausi,  et  tiauquillo  jam  vultu  indicavi  Alypio. 
At  ille  quid  in  se  ageretiu-,  quod  ego  nesciebain,  sic  indicavi.  Petit  Tidere  quid  legisseiu: 
ostendi;  et  attendit  etiaru  ultra  quam ego  legerani,  et  iguorabaiu  quid  sequeretur.  Sequebatur 
vero:  Infirmum  autem  in  fide  redpite  (Rom.,  XIV.,  1).  Quod  ille  ad  se  retulit,  luiliique  apevuit. 
Sed  tali  admonitione  flrmatus  est,  ptecitoque  ac  proposito  bono  et  cougruentissimo  suis 
moribus,  quibus  a  me  in  melius  jam  olim  valde  longeque  distabat,  sine  uUa  turbuleuta 
cunctatione  conjunctus  est.  Inde  ad  matrem  ingredfmur.  indicamus;  gaudet;  narramus 
quemaduiodum  gestura  sit;  exultat  et  triumpbat;  et  benedieebat  tibi,  qui  poteus  est  ultra 
qiiaiii  petiTiuis  aut  inteUiginjus  facere  {Kjyhes.,  III.,  20),  quia  tauto  aniplius  sibi  a  te  coneessnm 
de  me  videbat,  quam  petere  solebat  miserabilibus  flebilibusqiie  gemitibus."  (S.  Angustini,  0pp. 
Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Gonjessumam  Lib.  VIII.,  Cap.  XII.,  n.  29—30,  p.  7(J2;  Pairolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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formed,  he  is  transfigured  ;  he  shines  with  the  very  same  radi- 
ance as  the  Angelical  himself — so  much  so  indeed,  that,  though 
in  natural  character  they  may  be  considered  as  antagonistic, 
still  their  intellects  may  be  almost  said  to  illuminate  the  theo- 
logical heavens  with  one  single  light :  for  the  mind  of  the 
Angelical  is  little  else  than  the  intellect  of  the  great  African 
athlete,  divested  of  its  rhetorical  colouring,  cultured  by  the 
method  of  the  schools,  and  chastened  by  a  wider  experience 
and  a  severer  training.* 

When  once  Augustine  had  fairly  made  up  his  mind  to  make 
the  holocaustic  sacrifice  of  himself  to  Christ,  then  his  chains 
fell  from  him,  he  rose  steadily  and  grandly  from  the  earth,  his 
centre  became  fixed  in  heaven,  and  he  began  to  form  himself 
on  the  philosophy  which  S.  Chrysostom  tells  us  was  introduced 
by  Christ. 

He  renounced  all  hope  of  this  world  (386),  embraced  celibacy, 
resigned  his  professorship,  went  into  retirement,  was  baptized 
by  Ambrose,  and  then  journeyed  to  Rome,  the  Fountain  of 
orthodox  faith.  Here  for  a  while  he  remained,  to  study  the 
discipline  and  customs  of  the  Mother  Church,  and  to  make  him- 
self fall  master  of  those  high  transforming  principles  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Athanasius.f 

See  how  in  the  Eternal  City  he  comes  in  contact  with  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  Eastern  athletes.  Writing  against  the 
Manicheans,  in  the  work  "De  Moiibus'  Ecdesice  CatholiccB,^'  he 
says : —  / 

"Nor  will  I  mention  those  things  which  are  tinknown  to  you,  but  by  you 
concealed.  For  who  knows  not  that  the  number  of  Christians,  that  is,  pei-sons 
of  high  abstinence,  daily  spreads  more  and  more  throughout  the  whole  world, 
especially  in  the  East  and  in  Egypt,  of  which  you  cannot  possibly  be  ignorant  1 
I  will  say  nothing  of  those  I  mentioned  a  little  before  who,  living  most  retired 
quite  out  of  sight  of  men,  contenting  themselves  with  Bread  only  (which  at 
cei-tain  seasons  is  brought  to  them)  and  water,  do  inhabit  most  desolate 
regions,  enjoying  a  converse  with  God,  to  whom  they  adhere  with  most  pure 
minds,  and  are  most  happy  in  the  contemplation  of  His  Beauty,  which  is  dis- 
cernible by  the  undei"standing  of  those  only  who  are  Saints."! 

*  See  liow  his  heart  opened  to  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  whose  character  was  not 
dissimilar  to  his  own:— S.  Augustini.  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Gonfessionum  Lib.  IX.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  8, 
p.  766—767;  Patroloff.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

t  See  how  splendid  he  is! — "  Sed  ubi  erat  tara  annoso  tempore,  et  de  quo  imo  altoqiie 
secreto  evocatum  est  in  momento  liberum  arbitrium  meum,  quo  subderem  cervicem  leni  jugo 
tuo,  et  humeros  levi  saroinse  tuce  (Mattli.,  XL.'Hi),  Christe  Jesu  Adjutor  mens  et  Redemptor 
mens?  Quam  suave  mihi  subito  factum  est  carere  suavitatibus  nugarum !  et  quas  amittere 
metus  fuerat,  jam  dimittere  gaudlum  erat.  Ejiciebas  enim  eas  a  me,  vera  tu  et  summa  suavitas : 
ejiciebas,  et  iihrabas  pro  eis  omni  voluptate  dulclor,  sed  nou  earn!  et  sanguiui;  omnl  luce  cla- 
rior,  sed  omni  secreto  interior ;  omni  hoiiore  sublimlor,  sed  non  siiblimibus  in  se.  Jam  liber  erat 
animus  mens  a  curibus  mordacibus  ambiendi  et  acquirendi,  et  volutandl  atque  scalpendi  scabieni 
iibidinuni;  et  garriebara  tibi  claritati  mere  et  divitiis  meis,  et  saluti  mete  Domino  Deo  meo." 
(S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Gonfessionum  lAb.  IX.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1,  p.  763;  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  XXXIL) 

t  Ibidem.,  De  Moribus  EccUsia  Catholicm,  Lib.  I.,  Gap.  XXXI.,  n.  65—66,  p.  1337—1338. 
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Then  further  on  he  speaks  especially  of  what  he  witnessed  in 
Rome : — * 

"Nor  will  I  negligently  pass  over  another  very  commendable  sort  of  Chris- 
tians ;  those  I  mean  who  dwell  in  cities,  far  removed  from  vulgar  life.  I 
saw  at  Milan  a  Society  of  holy  persons,  not  a  few,  over  whom  was  one,  a 
Priest,  an  excellent  man,  and  very  learned.  At  Rome  likewise  I  knew  more 
such,  in  which  sevei-al  eminent  for  gravity,  pi-udence,  and  Divine  knowledge, 
govena  the  rest  dwelling  with  them  ;  living  in  Christian  charity,  sanctity,  and 
liberty :  themselves  are  chargeable  to  none,  but  after  the  mannei"  of  the  East, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  they  employ  themselves  in  working 
with  their  hands.  I  have  understood  that  many  of  them  keep  fasts  altogether 
incredible  ;  not,  in  refreshing  their  bodies  daily  but  once,  and  that  at  night 
(which  is  everywhere  usual)  ;  but  very  often  continuing  three  days  together, 
or  longer  without  meat  oi*  drink.  Nor  in  men  this  only,  but  in  women  too  : 
who,  widows,  virgins,  living  a  many  of  them  together,  and  getting  their  living 
by  spinning,  are  governed  by  the  gravest,  and  those,  who  amongst  them  not 
only  are  most  reputed  for  foiTning  and  composing  their  mannei-s,  but  likewise 
experienced  and  fittest  for  forming  their  minds,  "t 

The  monastic  principle  thus  took  possession  of  the  mind  of 
S.  Augustine  ;  and  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  practice  of  holo- 
caustic  sacrifice.  Love  of  Christ  in  place  of  love  of  self  ;  purity 
of  heart  and  spirit  in  place  of  sensual  indulgence ;  reverence  in 
the  place  of  pride  of  intellect ;  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  adoration 
in  the  place  of  scepticism  and  misbelief,  now  animated  the  entire 
moral  man  of  this  marvellous  servant  of  the  Crucified. 

Having  drunk  of  the  Roman  spirit,  he  sets  sail  for  Carthage, 
where  the  famous  miracle  is  worked.J  Then,  he  hurries  to 
Thagaste,  bent  on  beginning  a  career  of  entire  self-immolation. 
He  divests  himself  of  all  his  goods,  and  endows  the  Church 
with  them,  and  passes  three  years  with  his  chosen  companions 
in  practices  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  contemplation.^  Possidius, 
for  forty  years  his  familiar  friend,  thus  describes  this  portion 
of  his  life,  saying  : — 

"  That  he  and  his  lived  according  to  the  manner  and  rale  instituted  by  the 
holy  Apostles  ;  chiefly, that  none  in  the  society  should  have  any  propeiliy,  but 

*  Tbidem,  Chap.  XXXllI. 

t  "Nee  ideo  tamen  laudabile  christianornm  genus  contempserim,  eonim  scilicet  qui  in  civi- 
tatibus  degunt,  a  vulgari  vita  reniotiasimi.  Vidi  ego  diversorium  sanctorum  Mediolaui,  uon 
paucorum  uomiDum,  quibus  unus  presbyter  prfeerat  vir  optimus  et  doctissinius.  Romsa  etiam 
plura  cognovi,  in  quibus  singuli  gravitate  atque  prudentia  et  divina  scientia  pr?epollentes 
caateris  secum  habitantibus  prsesunt,  cbristiana  cbaritate,  sauetitate  et  libertate  viventibus: 
ne  ipsi  quidem  cuiquam  onerosi  sunt,  sed  Orientis  more,  et  Pauli  Apostoli  auctoritate  mauibus 
Buis  se  transigunt.  Jejuuia  etiam  prorsns  incredibilia  multos  exercere  didici,  uon  quotidie 
semel  sub  noctem  reficiendo  corpus,  quod  est  usquequaque  usitatissimum,  sed  continuum  tri- 
duum  vel  amplius  s^pissime  sine  cibo  ac  potu  ducere.  Neque  hoc  in  viris  tantum,  sed  etiam  in 
feralnis;  quibus  item  multis  viduis  et  virginibus  simul  habitantibus,  et  lana  ac  tela  victum 
qujeritantibus,  prtesunt  singulre  gravisaimse  probatissimaBque,  non  tantum  in  institueudis  coni- 
ponendlsque  moribus,  sed  etiam  instrueudis  mentibus  peritne.  ac  paratoe."  (S.  Augustini,  0pp. 
Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  De  Moribus  Ecclesiw  Gatliolicce,  lAb.  /.,  Cap.  XXXTIl.,  n.  70,  p.  1339 — 1340;  Patrolog. 
Lat,  Vol.  XXXIT.J 

i  S.  Augustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  VII.,  De  Civitate  Dei,  lAb.  XXII.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  3,  p.  761— 
763;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XLI. 

i  Ibidem,  in  Vita  (ex  ncriptisj,  Tom.  I.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  2,  p.  161;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 
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that  all  things  should  be  common  amongst  them ;  and  distributed  to  eveiy  one 
as  he  had  ne-ed."* 

The  Saint  expresses  himself  thus  (to  Hilary)  on  the  advantage 
of  abandoning  all  for  God. 

"I,  conBideriiig  that  perfection  of  which  our  Lord  spake,  when  he  said  to 
the  rich  yoimg  man  :  '  Go,  sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou 
shalt  have  treasiu"e  in  heaven,  and  come  follow  Me,'  was  vehemently  affected 
with  it ;  and,  not  by  my  o'wn  strength,  but  His  grace  assisting  me,  did  the 
like.  And  it  shall  not  be  less  accounted  to  me,  becai;se  I  was  not  rich  ;  for 
neither  were  the  Apostles  rich,  who  did  so  before  me  ;  but  he  leaveth  the 
whole  world,  who  relinquisheth  both  what  he  hath,  and  whatever  he  desireth 
to  have  in  it.  And  what  good  proficiency  I  made  in  this  way  of  perfection, 
I  know  better  than  any  other  man,  yet  God  knoweth  better  tlian  I ;  and  to 
this  manner  of  life  I  exhort  others  with  all  my  powei-,  and  in  the  name  of  our 
Lord,  I  have  companions  who  are  pei-suaded  in  it  by  my  ministry."! 

He  says  to  Albina  : — 

"  If  the  people  of  Hippo  loved  me  for  having  despised  a  few  fields  of  my 
fathei''s,  and  for  having  embraced  the  free  ser\'ice  of  God,  neither  did  they 
envy  the  chiu-ch  of  Thagaste,  which  was  my  native  home."| 

Having  grounded  himself  in  the  great  life-principles  of  S. 
Anthony,  S  Athanasius,  and  8.  Basil,  Augustine  spends  the  rest 
of  his  career  in  defending  and  expanding  the  teachings  of  the 
Church. 

He  is  invited  to  Hippo-Regius  ;  there,  against  his  will,  he  is 
ordained  Priest.^  He  founds  another  monastery  ;  and  a  house 
of  religious  women,  for  which  he  writes  a  Rule,  and  of  which 
his  sister  is  the  head.||  He  preaches  for  Valerius,  disputes  with 
Fortunatus,  makes  an  oration  before  the  African  Council,  and 
writes  many  of  his  works,  in  the  midst  of  strict  fasts  and  pro- 
tracted vigil  s.Tf 

Valerius  now,  in  spite  of  the  Saint's  opposition,  has  him  con- 
secrated  Bishop   at   Hippo,    and    soon    afterwards    dies ;    S. 


*  Ibidem,  in  Vita  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap.  V.,  p.  37. 

t  "  Ego  q\ii  hfec  scribo,  perfectiouem  de  qua  Domimis  locutiis  est,  qviando  ait  diviti  adoles- 
centi,  Vade.  vende  cnnnia  qum  habes.  et  da  paiiperibus,  et  habebis  tliemurum  in  ccslo  ;  et  veni  sequere 
me  (Matth.  XTX.,  21.)  vehementer  adamavi,  et  iiou  meis  viribus,  sed  gratia  ipsius  adjuvaute  sic 
feci.  Neque  eiiim  quia  dives  non  fui,  ideo  raiuus  mihi  iniputabituv :  uam  neque  ipsi  Apostoli, 
qui  piiores  hoc  fecerunt,  divites  fuerunt.  Sed  totuni  mundum  diiuittit  qui  et  illud  quod  habet, 
et  quod  optat  habere,  diiuittit.  Quautum  autein  in  hac  perfectiouis  via  profecerim,  niagis 
qiiidem  uovi  ego,  quam  quisquam  alius  liouio;  sed  niagis  Dens  quam  ego.  Et  ad  hoc  proposi- 
tum  quautis  possum  viribus  alios  exliortor,  et  in  nomine  Domini  Iiabeo  consortes,  quibus  hoc 
per  meuni  miuisteriuin  persuasum  est."  (S.  Augustiui,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II.  Epistolarum  Classis 
Epist.  Ill,  CLVIL,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  39,  p.  692;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXIII.) 

t  "  Nam  si  in  me  dilexetunt  quod  andierant  panels  agelllilis  paternis  contemptis,  ad  Dei 
liberam  servltutem  me  fnisse  eonversum,  neque  in  hoc  inviderunt  Ecclesiasi  Thagastensi,  qua3 
carnalis  patria  mea  est."    (Ibidem,  Epist.  CXXVI.,  n.  7,  p.  179.) 

§  S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  (ex  scriptis),  Cap.  IV.,  n.  1,  p.  169 — also  Possidins, 
Gap.  IV.,  p.  36—37;  Patroloc/.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 

II  See  full  account  of  his  monastei'y,  his  disciples,  their  fame,  the  spread  of  the  institute, 
SiC— Ibidem,  Cap.  V.,  n.  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  p.  174—178. 

11  Regarding  his  preaching,  aee:—Ibidei'i,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  4,  5,  6,2^.  171—174. 
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Augustine  succeeds  him,  and,  taking  up  his  abode  in  the  palace, 
turns  it  into  a  powerful  monastic  centre,  which  soon  makes  its 
influence  felt  throughout  the  Church  of  Africa,  No  ecclesiastic 
was  permitted  to  enter  here  who  had  not  previously  disposed 
of  his  estates,  who  was  not  prepared  to  live  a  life  of  celibacy, 
and  to  be  content  with  community  of  goods.  No  priest  could 
find  employment  in  this  Church  who  had  not  embraced  a  life 
of  holocaustic  sacrifice.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  palace- 
monastery  should  become  a  nursery  of  saints.*  The  Churches 
of  Africa  were  only  too  anxious  to  obtain  the  services  of  men 
who  had  given  so  strong  a  pledge  of  their  devotedness,  as  to 
abandon  everything,  save  God's  love,  at  the  very  outset  of  their 
course.  The  Sees  themselves  of  this  province  of  the  Church 
were  soon  filled  up  by  those  Apostolic  men,  who  had  drawn 
from  the  great  spirit  of  Augustine  elements  of  sacrifice,  sta- 
bility, and  Christian  love.  Possidius  says  that,  at  the  request 
of  those  concerned,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  had  sent  as  many  as 
ten  "  holy  and  reverend,  learned  and  continent  persons,"  to 
preside  over  various  Sees.f 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  write  at  length  on  Augus- 
tine's unwearied  labours  in  the  service  of  the  Church  during 
these  years,  or  to  show  how  manfully  he  opposed  the  heretical 
teachings  of  the  Manicheans,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  and  Arians, 
and  overset  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  pagans.  During 
his  episcopal  career  he  carried  on  a  continued  warfare  against 
special  errors,  either  by  confronting  the  enemy  in  personal  con- 
flict, or  by  wielding  his  vigorous,  logical,  and  energetic  pen.J 
Possidius  says : — 

"  In  the  tumult  of  so  many  seculai-  distractions,  so  much  was  written  and 
published  by  him,  so  many  things  discoursed  in  the  Church  taken  down  by 
Notaries,  and  afterwards  corrected — either  writings  against  divers  heretics, 
or  Expositions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — that  even  a  man  who  is  very  indus- 
trious can  hardly  peruse  or  read  them  all  over."  ^ 

As  he  approached  the  end,  the  Saint  rose  more  and  more  into 

*  Ibidem,  Cap.  V,,n.3,p.  176. 

t  S.  Ausustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap.  XL,  p.  42:  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  XXXII. 

t  For  his  principal  works  see  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I— XI.  Tom.  I. — Contra  Academicos,  Libb. 
ni.,  p.  906—958  rctJ-ca  386);  De  Magistro,  Libr  I.,  p.  1193—1221;  De  Beata  Vita,  Lib.  I.,  p.  959—976; 
De  Ordine,  Libb.  II.,  p.  978—1020;  Soliloquiorum  Libb.  II.,  869— 904;  De  Immortalitate  Animse, 
lib.  I.,  p.  102] — 1036  f'cij-ca  388 ) ;  De  Moribus  EcclesifB  Catholic*,  et  de  Moribus  Manich£Boruin. 
Libb.  II.,  p.  1310—1378  ;  De  Miisica,  Libb.  VI. ,  p.  1081—1194.  Tom.  III.,  Pars  I.,  De  Vera  Religione, 
Lib.  I.,  p.  121—172;  De  Genesi  Contra  Manicliaios,  Libb.  IL,  p.  173—220.  Tom.  I.,  De  Libero 
Arbiti'io,  Libb.  III.,  p.  221 — 1310  (circa  395).  Tom.  III.,  Pars  I.,  De  Consensu  Evaugelistarum, 
Libb.  IV.,  p.  1041—1230  (eirca  400). 

?  "  Tanta  antem  ab  eodem  dictata  et  edita  sunt,  tantaque  in  Ecclesia  disputata,  excepta 
atque  eraendata,  vel  adversus  hfereticos  conscripta,  vel  ex  canonicis  Libris  exposita  ad  jedifica- 
tionem  sanctorum  Ecclesise  iiliorum,  ut  ea  omnia  vix  quisquam  studiosorum  perlegere  et  nosse 
sufficiat."  (S.  Augustini,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  Auctore  Possidio,  Cap.  XVIII.,  p.  49; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 
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that  region  in  which  the  great  Angelical  spent  his  entire  life. 
His  mind  became  replenished  with  spiritual  delights  ;  human 
science  became  distasteful  to  him  ;  the  Holy  Scriptures  filled  his 
heart  with  supernatural  joy.  His  soul  was  weaned  of  sensible 
things  ;  and  though  his  health  was  always  delicate,  he  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  prayer,  and  in  studying  and  writing  on 
spiritual  things.* 

He  expresses  the  whole  principle  which  is  the  centre-life  of 
the  monastic  idea  in  these  words  : — 

"  A  right  spirit  which  causeth  the  soul  not  to  stray  or  err  in  seeking  Truth, 
is  not  restored,  in  hei",  till  the  heai-t  be  tii-st  clean  :  that  is,  till  tiret  the  cogita- 
tion hath  restrained  and  purified  itself  from  all  desires,  and  dregs  of  mortal 
things.  And  now  in  this  vision  itself,  and  contemplation  of  Truth  (which  is 
the  seventh  and  last  ascent  of  the  soul,  nor  yet  so  truly  an  ascent,  as  a  cer- 
tain mansion,  whereto  by  the  former  ascent  she  annves)  what  joys  are  there, 
what  a  full  fruition  of  the  true  and  Sovereign  Good,  and  the  delicious  flavour 
of  what  a  sei'enity  and  eternity !  "What  can  I  say  1  These  things  have  been 
said  (so  far  as  they  thought  fit  to  say  them),  by  those  great  and  incomparable 
souls,  whom  we  believe  to  have  seen,  and  still  to  see,  and  experience  them. 
But  this  now  I  dare  say  ;  that,  if  we  do  most  constantly  hold  on  the  course 
which  God  hath  commanded,  and  we  have  undertaken,  we  shall  attain  by 
the  power  of  God,  and  by  wisdom,  to  this  supreme  Cause,  or  Author,  or 
Principle  of  all  things :  Who  once  understood  by  us,  we  shall  well  discern 
how  all  things  under  the  sun  are  Vanitas  Vanitatum.j  .  .  .  And  so 
great  delight  there  is  in  contemplating  this  Ti'uth,  so  great  purity,  so  great 
clearness,  so  undoubted  a  belief  of  things,  that  one  then  thinks  himself  not 
to  have  known  anything  besides,  which  he  thought  he  knew ;  and,  for  the 
less  impediment  of  the  whole  soul  to  inhere  in  the  whole  Truth,  Death  itself, 
that  is,  an  absolute  escape  and  flight  fi'om  the  body,  before  so  dreaded,  is 
now  as  the  greatest  benefit  desired.  "J 

These  words,  though  written  early  after  his  conversion, 
express  the  tenor  of  his  mind  and  the  practice  of  his  episcopal 
life.  Of  the  sweet  order  of  his  monastic  palace,  the  frugality, 
yet  hospitality  of  his  table,  of  the  miracle  he  wrought,  and  of 
his  abstraction  from  the  world,  Possidius  has  treated  at  length. 
His  hatred  of  uncharitable  conversation  is  evidenced  by  the 

*  Here  are  some  more  of  his  works:— row.  FX— De  Catechizandis  Rxidibus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  309— 
349.  Tom.  /X— Coutra  Epistolam  Parraeniani,  Libb.  III.,  p.  33—107;  De  Baptismo  contra 
Donatistas,  Libb.  VII.,  p.  107—245.  Tom.  F7//.— Contra  Faustimi  Manichseum,  Libb.  XXXIII., 
p.  207— 519  (circa  ««.  400).  Tom.  J.— Confessionura  Libb.  XIIL,  p.  65ii— 905  (circa  a».  400).  Tom. 
VI. — De  Bono  Conjugali,  Lib.  I.,  p.  373 — 395  (circa,  an.  401);  De  Saucta  Virgiuitate,  Lib.  I.,  p.  395 
— 429  (circa  an.  401.)  Tom.  IX. — De  Uuitate  Ecclesi®,  Lib.  I.,  p.  391 — 445;  Contra  Litteras 
Pe.tiliani,  Libb.  III.,  p;  245—391.  Tom.  VJlI.—De  Actis  cnm  Felice  Manicbaso,  Libb.  IL,  p.  519— 
551  (circa  an.  404) ;  De  Natnra  Boni  contra  Manicbwos,  Lib.  I.,  p.  551—571  (an.  405) ;  Contra 
Secundinnm  Manichteum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  551 — 571  (an.  405) ;  Contra  Crescouinm,  Libb.  IV.,  p.  445 — 595; 
De  Unico  Baptismo,  Lib.  I.,  595 — 613;  DeGestiscum  Emerito,  p.  697—707  (an.  418);  Contra  Gau- 
dentinm  Donatistam,  707—753  (an.  420).  Tom.  X. — De  Pcccatorum  Meritis  et  Remissione  et  de 
Baptismo  Parvulorum,  Libb.  IIL,  p.  109—199;  De  Spiritu  et  Littera,  Lib.  I.,  p.  199— 247.  Tom. 
jr.— De  Fide  et  Operibus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  197—231  (an.  413). 

t  Eceles.,  I.,  2. 

t  S.  Angustini,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  De  Quantitate  Anim<e,  Lib.,  I.,  Cap.  XXXIII.,  n.  75—76, 
p.  1076;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. 
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words  carved  on  his  table,  and  to  the  spirit  of  which  he  made 
all  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  strictly  adhere — 

"  Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentum  rodere  vitam 
Hanc  mensam  indignam  noveiit  esse  sibi."* 

What  a  privileged  board  was  that  at  which  presided  so  great 
a  genius  and  so  admirable  a  saint !  and  how  winning  must  not 
have  been  his  appearance,  if  the  old  portrait  at  Milan  in  any- 
way resembles  him  If  Dark  in  complexion,  of  a  frail  yet  gr&,ce- 
ful  form,  with  a  broad  brow,  with  a  penetrating,  sweet,  and 
concentrated  expression,  the  natural  nobility  and  candour  of  his 
soul  must  have  added  an  exquisite  distinction  to  his  manner. 
The  most  perfect  expression  of  genius,  combined  with  the  high- 
est type  of  Christian  civilization,  must  have  rendered  8. 
Augustine  one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  choice  humanity 
which  has  ever  been  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  God  into  a  pillar 
of  the  Church. 

But  this  brief  account  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo  must 
now  be  drawn  to  a  close.  He  continued  preaching  and  writing 
to  the  end  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  of  the  Vandal 
invasion,  he  retained  his  peace  of  mind  and  self-possession, 
and  wrote  to  Honoratus  a  letter  full  of  apostolic  wisdom,  point- 
ing out  the  duty  of  priests  during  the  perilous  time  of  war.J 

And  indeed  the  terrific  scourge  which  visited  the  teeming  and 
opulent  coast  of  Africa,  was  enough  to  shake  the  nerve  of  the 
stoutest  man.     The  Vandals — boiling  over  with  lust,  maddened 

*  "  Cochlearibus  taiitum  argenteis  utens,  ctetera  vasa  quibus  menste  inferebantur  cibi,  vel 
testea,  vellignea,  vel  marmorea  fuerunt :  non  tamen  necessitatis  inopia,  sed  proposito  volun- 
tatis. Sed  et  hospitalitatem  semper  exhibuit.  Et  iu  ipsa  lueusa  magis  lectiouem  vel  dlspiita- 
tioneni,  quam  epulatioiiem  potatioDemque  diligebat  et  contra  pestileutiam  humansa  cousuetu- 
dinis  ia  ea  scriptum  ita  liabebat : — 

Quisquis  amat,  &.e. 
Et  Ideo  omnem  convivam  a  superfluis  et  noxiis  fabulis  et  detractionibus  sese  abstinere  debere 
admouebat."     (S.  Augustiui,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.  in  Vita,  Auctore  Possidio,   Cap.  XXII.,  p.  52; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII. J 

t  It  is  thus  described : — "  E  vestito  in  una  forma  veramente  propria  o  di  quel  tempi  o  per  lo 
meno  de'  psesi  dell'  Africa;  uh  k  niolto  dissimile  da  qu^lla  clie  anco  ne'nostri  giorui  si  costiiuia 
generalmente  in  Levante.  II  colore  h  vermiglio  teudente  al  foseo;  la  fronte  stesa:  lo  sguardo 
penetrante  si,  ma  dolce  e  sospeso;  la  stinttura  del  corpo  ristretta  e  gentile." 

t  See  Tom.  VI.  -De  Bono  Viduitatis,  Lib.  I.,  p.  429—451  (circa  an.  414).  Tom.  VII.~De  Civitate 
Dei,  Libb.  XXII.,  p.  1—804  (begun  in  413,  ended  in  426.J  Tom.  X.—De  Natura  et  Gratia,  Contra 
Pelagium,  Lib.  I.,  p.  247—291 ;  De  Perfectione  Justitiie  Homiuis,  p.  241—391  (an.  415).  Tom.  III.— 
De  Genesi  ad  Litteram,  Libb.  XII.,  p.  245 — 485.  Tom.  IV. — Pars  Prior.  Enarrationes  in  Psalmos. 
Psalm.  I.— LXXIX.,  p.  1—1028.  Tom.  /K— Pars  Posterior,  Psalm.  LXXX.— CL.,  p.  1033—1966.  Tom. 
VIII.— Me  Trinitate,  Libb.  XV.,  p.  819—1098  (begun  400,  ended  iW).  Tom.  III.,  P.  7/.— In  Joauuis 
Evangelium,  Tractatus  CXXIV.,  p.  1379 — 1977;  In  Epistolaui  .Toauuis  ad  Parthos,  Tractatus  X., 
p.  1977—2063;  Tom.  X— De  Gratia  Cliristi  et  de  Peccato  Originali,  p.  359—413  (an.  418).  Tom.  V.— 
Sermones,  &c.,  p.  1 — 1735.  Tom.  X. — De  Nnptiis  et  Concnpiscentia,  Libb.  II.,  p.  415 — 475  (an.  419 — 
420).  Tom.  F7.— De  Coniugiis  AduUeriuis,  Libb.  II.,  p.  451—487  (an.  419).  Tom.  X.—De  Aninia  et 
ejus  Origine,  Libb.  IV.,  p.  475-549  (an.  419—420).  Tom.  7/7.- Locutionura  Libb.  VIL,  p.  485—547; 
Qusestionum  in  Pentateiichum,  Libb.  VII.  p.  547 — 825.  Tom.  X. — Contra  Duas  Epistolas  Pelasia- 
norum,  Libb.  TV.,  p.  549— 641.  Tom.  7A'.— Contra  Gaudentium,  Libb.  II.,  p.  707— 753.  Tom.  VI.— 
Contra  Mendacium,  Lib.  I.,  p.  517 — 547.  Tom.  VIII. — Contra  Adversarium  Legiset  Prophetaruni, 
Libb.  IL,  p.  603—665  (an.  419—420).  Tom.  X— Contra  Julianiim,  Libb.  VI.,  p.  641—881  (an.  421). 
Tom.  7.— Regnla  ad  Servos  Dei,  p.  1377—1384  (an.  422—423).  Tom.  III..  P.  7.— De  Doctrina  Chris- 
tiana, Libb.  IV.,  p.  15—121  (are.  426).  Tom.  X— De  Gratia  et  Libero  Arbitrio,  Lib,  I.,  p.  881—915 
(an.  426—429);  De  Correptione  et  Gratia,  Lib.  L,  p.  915—959.  Tom.  VIII.— Contra  Sernionem 
Avianoruni,  Lib.  L,  p.  683—709;  De  Haeresibus,  Lib.  I.,  p.  21—51  {an.  428—429).  Tom.  X,  P.  77.— De 
Priedestinatione  Sanctorum,  Lib.  I.,  p.  959 — 993;  De  Dono  Perseverantite,  Lib.  I.,  p.  993 — 1049; 
Contra  secundum  Juliani  Reapousiouem,  imperfectum  opus,  Libb.  VI.,  p.  1049 — 1611. 
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with  cruelty  and  crime,  and  frenzied  with  Arian  hatred  of  the 
orthodox  faith — carried  with  them  a  spirit  of  savage  cruelty, 
which  turned  the  beautiful  nature  of  God  into  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. Destruction  was  their  one  aim,  and  terribly  did  they 
carry  it  into  effect.  They  pillaged,  burnt,  sacked,  cut  to  pieces, 
razed  to  the  ground,  scattered  to  the  winds,  stamped  into  the 
earth,  whatever  bore  about  it  a  mark  of  life,  civilization,  or 
religion.  They  ransacked  the  churches,  smashed  to  atoms  the 
ornaments,  and  then  set  the  sacred  edifices  in  flames,  till  noth- 
ing but  charred  ruins  and  blackened  walls  met  the  eye.  Even 
the  harmless  trees  were  not  spared — they  hacked  them  to  bits 
too,  lest  they  should  give  food  to  that  wretched  remnant  of  the 
population,  which,  having  fled  to  the  woods  or  hidden  in  the 
mountains,  or  crept  into  the  vaults,  had  escaped  the  cruel  fate 
of  their  companions.*  No  distinction  was  made  of  age  or  sex. 
Old  men,  delicate  women,  children  just  born,  all  were  trodden 
out  of  life,  or  broken  and  maimed  by  the  violent  fury  of  these 
savages.  Bishops  and  priests  were  tortured  and  burned  to  death. 
Monks  and  virgins  were  dispersed,  or  made  captives,  or  immo- 
lated. Many  died  of  sheer  want  of  food  ;  many  walked  the 
roads  absolutely  naked,  without  a  friend  of  any  kind  to  help 
them,  and,  piteously  begged  for  bread.  A  smoking  furnace,  with 
every  horror  of  blood,  iron,  and  tears,  was  all  that  remained  of 
one  of  the  most  opulent  and  fruitful  portions  of  the  Roman 
world.  At  length  only  three  cities  were  lef^  which  had  not  been 
visited  by  these  demons  in  the  shape  of  men — Carthage,  Hippo, 
and  Cirtha.f 

Finally,  the  time  came  for  Hippo  to  be  beseiged.  S.  Augus- 
tine, now  an  old  man  of  seventy-six,  was  struck  down  by  fever. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own,  surrounded  by  the  community 
which  he  had  so  carefully  formed,  and  attended  by  several 
bishops,  amongst  whom  were  Possidius,  and  his  old  familiar 
school  companion  Alypius.  Speaking  of  this  period,  Possidius 
says : — 

"  We-  used  continually  to  converse  together  about  the  misfortunes  in  which 
we  were  involved,  and  contemplated  God's  tremendous  judgments  which 
were  before  our  eyes,  saying,  '  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  Thy  judgment  is 
right.'  One  day,  at  meal  time,  as  we  talked  together,  he  said,  'Know  ye 
that  in  this  our  present  calamity  I  pray  God  to  vouchsafe  to  rescue  this  besieg- 
ed city,  or  (if  otherwise)  to  give  His  seivants  strength  to  bear  His  will,  or,  at 
least,  to  take  me  to  Himself  out  of  this  world.'  We  followed  his  advice,  and 
both  oui-selves,  and  our  friends,  and  the  whole  city,  offered  up  the  same 


*  See  Newmam's  Church  of  tlie  Fatliei's,  p.  229.    Fourth  Edition. 

t  PoT\joulat,  Historic  de  Saint  Augustin,  Tom.  II.,  CIm]}.  LIII.,p.  ill — 478.    Seconde  Edition. 
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prayer  with  him.    On  the  third  month  of  tlie  siege,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  took  to  his  bed,  and  was  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  sickness."* 

' '  He  had  been  used  to  say  in  famihar  conversation,  that  after  receiving 
baptism,  even  approved  Christians  and  priests  ought  not  to  depart  from  the 
body  without  a  fitting  and  sufticient  course  of  penance.  Accordingly,  in  the 
last  illness,  of  which  he  died,  he  set  himself  to  write  out  the  special  peniten- 
tial psalms  of  David,  and  to- place  them  four  by  four  against  the  wall,  so  that, 
as  he  lay  in  bed,  in  the  days  of  his  sickness,  he  could  see  them.  And  so  he 
used  to  read  and  weep  abundantly.  And  lest  his  attention  should  be  dis- 
tracted by  any  one,  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  he  begged  us  who  were 
with  him  to  hinder  persons  entering  his  room  except  at  the  times  when  his 
medical  attendants  came  to  see  him,  or  his  meals  were  brought  to  him.f 
Till  this  last  illness,  he  had  been  able  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  the 
Church  without  intermission  with  energy  and  boldness,  with  healthy  mind 
and  judgment.  He  slept  with  his  fathei'S  in  a  good  old  age,  sound  in  limb, 
unimpaired  in  sight  and  hearing,  and,  as  it  is  wi-itten,  while  we  stood  by, 
beheld,  and  prayed  with  him.  We  took  part  in  the  Sacrifice  to  God  at  his 
funeral,  and  so  bm-ied  him.  "J 

Such  was  the  death  of  this  Father  of  the  Church.  So  he  ended 
who  summed  up  in  himself,  and  manifested  in  their  fullest 
bloom,  the  special  characteristics  of  the  Patristic  period.  A 
large  solitary  light,  steadily  shining  in  the  Church  of  Africa, 
separate  as  it  were  from  the  great  luminaries  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria,  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  appears  to  the  eye  of  the  theo- 
logian, when  the  other  planets  have  retired  from  the  heavens, 
as  the  beautiful  day-star,  bearing  within  itself  all  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  night,  and  shedding  them  upon  the  earth  with  a  ray 
as  intense  as  it  is  pure. 

His  long  eventful  career,  from  his  boyhood  to  the  grave,  had 
been  one  abiding  struggle.  In  the  first  portion  of  his  life  he 
had  to  wrestle  with  himself ;  in  the  second,  he  was  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.     The  dust  of 

*  "  Unde  nobiscum  SKpissime  colloquebamur,  et  Dei  trenienda  judicia  prfe  oculis  nostris 
posita  cousideiabaiims,  diceutes :  'Justus  es,  Douiiue,  et  rectum  judicium  tuum.'  {Psal. 
GXVIIL,  VSIA  Paiiterque  dolentes,  gementes  et  fleutes  oiabamus  niiseiatiouum  Patrem  et 
Deum  omnis  Ooiisoiatiouis  (3  Cor.,  2.,  3),  ut  iu  eadem  iios  tiibulatioue  sublcvare  dignaretur.  Et 
foute  provenit,  ut  una  cum  eodem  ad  meusam  constitutis,  et  iude  coufabulautibus  uobis  diceret : 
'  Noveiitis  me  lioc  tempore  nostne  calamitatis  id  Deuui  rogare,  ut  aut  banc  civitatem  ab  hosti- 
bus  circumdatam  Mberare  diguetur,  aut  si  aliud  ei  videtur,  suns  servos  ad  perfereudam  suam 
Toluutatem  fortes  faciat,  aut  eerte  ut  me  de  boc  sfficulo  ad  se  accipiat.  Quae  ille  diceus,  uosque 
instrueus,  deiuceps  cum  eodem  et  nos,  et  uostri  omues,  et  ipsi  qui  iu  eadem  fueraut  civitate,  a 
summo  Deo  similiter  petebamus.'  "  (S.  Augustiui,  Op;;.  U-nmia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Atwtore  Possidio, 
Cap.  XXVIII.— XXIX.,  p.  59;  Fatrolorj.  Lat.,  Vol.  XXXII.) 

t  S.  Augustiui,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Aiictore  Possidio,  Cap.  XXXI.,  p.  63—64:  Patro- 
log.  Lat.,  Vol.,  XXXII. 

t  "  Et  ita  observatum  ac  factum  est :  et  onmi  illo  tempore  oratloni  vacabat.  Verbum  Dei 
usque  ad  ipsam  suam  extremam  ajgritudinem  imprjetermisse,  alacriter  et  fortiter,  saua  mente, 
sanoque  consilio  iu  ecclesia  pnedicavit.  Membris  omnibus  sui  corporis  incolumia,  iutegro 
aspectu  atque  audita,  et,  ut  scriptum  est,  uobis  adstautibus,  et  videutibns,  et  cuni  eo  pariter 
orautibus  obdormivit  cum  patribus  suis,  euutritus  in  bona  seuectute ;  et  nobis  coram  pro  ejus 
commeudanda  corporis  depositioue  sacrificium  Deo  oblatum  est,  et  sepultus  est.  Testamentum 
nullum  fecit,  quia  unde  faceret  pauper  Dei  nou  habuit.  Ecclesiaj  bibliotbecam,  omuesque 
codices  diligenter  posteris  custodieudos  semper  jubebat,  .  .  .  Juxtaquod  etiam  saicularium 
quidam  poetarum,  siiis  jubens  quo  sibi  tumulum  mortuo  in  aggere  publico  coUocarent,  pro- 
grammate  finxit,  dicens, 

■  Vivere  post  obitum  vatem  vis  nosse,  viator, 
Quod  legis  ecce  loquor,  vox  tua  ueinpe  mea  est.'  " 

{Ibidem,  p.  64.) 
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battle  and  the  excitement  of  war  were  ever  at  his  door.  Like 
Athanasins  and  Gregory,  like  Chrysostom  and  Jerome,  like 
Ambrose  and  Basil,  he  was  eA^er  ready,  armed  cap-d-pie,  ex- 
pecting the  onslaught  of  the  enemy,  or  with  lance  in  rest,  hurl- 
ing himself  into  the  midst,  and  overbearing,  in  his  impetuous 
onset,  the  heretic,  schismatic,  and  pagan.*  No  one  has  ever 
had  the  force  of  arm  to  smite  as  he.  No  knight  was  ever  so 
bold,  so  brilliant,  so  victoriously  a  conqueror.  No  Father  of 
the  Catholic  Church  possessed  such  versatility,  so  extraordi- 
nary a  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts.  He  had 
known  from  experience  what  human  passions  were.  He  had 
beem  schooled  in  the  difficulties  of  life.  His  imagination  was 
elastic  and  warm ;  his  reasoning  power  immense ;  his  poetic 
and  dramatic  genius  great ;  his  knowledge  of  the  religions  and 
philosophies  of  the  past  unrivalled.  Who  so  soaring  in  his  gift 
of  abstract  thought  ?  Who  so  wide  in  his  vision  of  the  spreading 
map  of  human  act  and  theory  ?  Who  so  elevated  in  his  stand- 
point— like  a  man  on  a  mountain-top  surveying  the  world  be- 
low ?  Who  looked  down  on  the  enemy,  detected  his  position, 
turned  his  weak  points  to  such  account,  as  this  great  champion 
of  the  Church  in  a  dark  and  difficult  day  ?  Such  force  of  logic 
and  such  electricity  of  fancy — when  have  they  been  so  harmo- 
nized before  ?  f  Then,  who  so  loyal  to  the  Church,  so  reveren- 
tial towards  faith,  so  fearful  of  the  aberrations  of  the  reason,  as 
S.  Augustine  ?  Who  so  humble  in  acknowledging  a  fault,  so 
ready  to  correct  an  error,  so  truly  great  in  the  marvellous  can- 
dour of  his  Confessions,  and  so  truly  splendid  in  the  Christian- 
ity of  his  generous,  burning,  loving  heart  ? 

His  great  work  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  an  index  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  labour  he  was  called 


*  The  piiiicipal  dates  in  S.  Augustine's  career  are  as  follows: — Born,  Nov.  13,  354;  returns 
from  Madura,  370 — 1;  at  Cartlm«e,  371;  birth  of  his  child  Adeodatus,  372;  reads  Cicero's 
iforJcMsiMS,  373 ;  becomes  a  .VlauicTieau,  374;  teaches  at  Thayaste — returns  to  Carthage,  37G; 
■writes  De  Pulchro  et  Apto.  379;  becomes  a  sceptic  and  goes  to  Rome,  383;  to  Milan,-  385  ;  studies 
S.Paul — is  converted,  386 ;  baptized  by  S.Ambrose — liis  mother  dies,  387;  returns  to  Africa, 
388;  made  Presbyter,  389 ;  writes  against  the  Manicheaus,  392;  and  the  Donatists,  394;  made 
Bishop,  395;  writes  the  Confessions— De  Trinitate — Valerius  dies,  397;  Council  of  Carthage,  398; 
refutes  Petilianus,  402  ;  asks  to  be  protected  against  the  Donatists,  404  ;  writes  De  Urbis  Romce 
Obsidione,  408 ;  efforts  against  the  Donatists,  411 ;  De  Civitate  Dei,  413 ;  De  Gestis  Palcest.  tiynodi 
circa  Felagium,  417 ;  writes  against  Priscilliauists,  420 ;  Semi-Pelagians.  424 ;  appoints  a  successor, 
426;  writes  the  Retractations,  428;  answers  Prosper  and  Hilary,  429;  dies,  Aug.  28,  430.  fCf., 
Library  of  the  Fathers.  Vol.  I.,  S.  Augustine's  Confessions,  p.  347.     Oxford.) 

t  Speaking  of  S.  Augustine's  exceptional  position  amongst  the  Fathers,  Bindemann  says: — 
"  Damit  dieses  geschah,  kam  Verschiedeues  bei  ihiu  zusammen  :  eiiie  Vereiniguug  von  Gei- 
stescigeuschafte.n,  die  oft  nicht  vereinigt  sind.  und  uoch  viel  selteuer  in  solchem  Maasse  und 
solcher  Harmonic  vereinigt  sind ;  eiu  inuiger  Sehusuchtszug  der  Seele  zur  Gemeinschaft  mlt 
Gott,  diu-ch  Eindriicke  kirchlicher  Frommigkeit  friih  geuahrt;  eiu  Gemiith,  das  auf  eine  von 
allem  Kleiulichen  entfernte  Erhabenlieit,  auf  Einfachheit,  Milde,  Demnth  und  heiligen  Ernst 
angelangt  war;  eine  mit  Forschungsdraug  verbuudeue  Kraft  des  Denkeus,  die  ihu  zu  den 
hochsten  Oder  tiefsteu  Problemen  des  Erkeunens,  bis  an  die  Grenze  des  Erreichbaren  fiihrte 
und  in  bewunderuugswiirdiger  Dialektik  sich  ausbreitete ;  ein  reiches  Gefiihlsleben  iunerlicher 
Contemplationeu,  in  deueu  seine  Seele  zu  ruhen  liebte  und  aus  denen  wohl  die  Phantasie 
machtig  ihre  Fliigel  anszubreiten  strebte,  wobei  sie  aber  doch  wieder  von  Besonnenheit  und 
Niichteruheit  oeziigelt  ward."  (Der  heilige  Augustinus,  Dritter  und  letzter  Band,  Zweite  Abthei- 
hmg,  Zwolftes  Oapitel,  p.  926.) 
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upon  to  accomplish.  His  fifteen  books  "  De  Trinitate"  his 
treatise  "  De  Vera  Religione,'"  his  polemic  against  the  Mani- 
cheans,  the  Donatists,  and  the  Pelagians — all  are  evidences  to 
his  mighty  grasp  and  force  of  mind ;  but  his  "  De  Civitate  Dei  " 
may  be  looked  upon  as  his  Summa  Theologica.^  It  speaks  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  times.  Its  method  is  especially  Patristic  ; 
its  conception  large,  broad,  and  dramatic  ;  it  is  history  and 
poetry  ;  it  is  creative  and  exuberant ;  it  impresses  the  imagina- 
tion by  the  depth  of  its  principles,  the  elevation  of  its  stand- 
point, and  the  vastness  of  its  design.  The  two  great  antagonistic 
cities  standing  over  against  each  other — Babylon  and  Jerusalem, 
bring  before  the  mind  the  idea  of  huge  combats,  mighty  battlings 
between  fierce  opposing  hosts, — the  powers  of  paganism  and 
the  heroism  of  the  Cross.  Such  a  work  was  suited  to  the  genius 
of  that  period  ;  it  told  upon  it,  and  subdued  it  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  picture  which  is  engraved  upon  the  mind. 
Poujoulat  says — 

"  The  '  City  of  God '  is  a  marvellous  monument,  on  account  of  the  novelity, 
the  height,  and  the  bi'eadth  of  its  design,  and  the  number  of  its  facts  and 
ideas ;  no  genius  before  S.  Augustine  had  ever  seen  so  many  things  so  accu- 
rately, and  fi-om  so  high  an  elevation. f  The  '  City  of  God '  is  as  it  were  the 
encyclopedia  of  the  fifth  century  ;  it  embraces  all  epochs,  and  all  questions, 
and  answers  them  all.  It  is  the  Christian  poem  of  our  destinies  in  their 
relation  with  our  beginning  and  our  last  end.  The  '  City  of  God  '  and  the 
*  Confessions '  after  being  read  and  re-read  for  fourteen  centuries,  will  yet 
continue  to  be  studied  as  long  as  a  trace  of  human  letters  remains  ;  because 
these  two  works,  which  have  God  and  man  as  their  subject,  pi-eserve  their 
interest  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutions  of  time. "J 

Just  as  the  classic  Church  Fathers  are  summed  up  in  8.  Augus- 
tine ;  just  as  he,  through  his  breadth  of  mind  and  grasp,  drew 
into  one,  as  it  were,  the  whole  teaching  of  the  past — so  with 
the  great  Angelical.  He,  in  his  place  and  way,  did  in  the 
^^  Summa  Theologica'''  what  S.  Augustine  did  in  the  "  Z)e 
Civitate  Dei.''  They  are  both  of  them  epoch-making  works, 
and  express  a  synthesis  which  is  the  outcome  of  many  centuries 


*  Speaking  of  this  work,  Bindeniann  says:— "Wie  ein  Wanderer,  der  eine  Gegend  dnrch- 
■waudert,  die  im  Eiiizeluen  viele  bedeutende  Ausichten  darbietet  uud  dabei  einen  Ort  eutbiilt. 
von  welchem  aus  die  einzelnen  bedeutendeu  Punkte  rait  eiuem  Gesammtblick  iiberscliaut 
warden  kiinuen,  wohl  zuletzt  dieseu  Ort  besucht,  um  endlicb  uoch  das  Gesammtbild  desseu, 
was  im  Einzelueu  auziebend  fiir  ihn  gewesen  war,  in  sich  aufzuuelimen;  so  erscheint  es  audi 
aaigemesseu.  die  Oliarakteristik  der  Scbrifteu  Augustius  mit  seineiu  grossen  apologetiscbeu 
Werke  abzuscbliessen.  Es  giebt  Scbrifteu,  von  deuen  man  im  besondern  Siniie  sagen  kann, 
dass  ibre  Verfasser  durch  dereu  Volleuduug  Lebeusaufgaben  erfilllt  habeu.  Niiralicb  besouders 
vou  solehen  Seliriftea  wird  man  dies  sageu,  welcbe  den  Verfasser  nicht  unr  langere  oder 
kiirzere  Zeit,  soudern  iiberliaupt  wabrend  seines  literarischen  Lebens  bescbiii'tigt  haben.  In 
diesem  Sinne  darf  gesagt  werden,  dass  Augustiuus  durch  seiu  Werk  '  vom  Gottesstaat '  eine 
Lebensaufgabe  erfiillte."     (Ibidem,  p.  795.) 

t  See  how  S.  Augustine  speaks  of  those  who  thought  of  answering  him  : — Opp.  Omnia,  Tom. 
VII.,  De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  XX  FL,  n.  2,  p.  174  ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  XLI. 

X  Histoire  De  Saint  Augtistin.  sa  Vie,  ses  CEuvres,  aon  Siecle,  Influence  de  son  Ginie,  Tome  IJ,, 
Chap.  XLIX.,  p.  421.     Seconde  Edition. 
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of  labour,  and  of  the  brain-toil  of  many  able  men,  A  com- 
parison between  the  matter  and  form  of  these  two  efforts  of 
genius  would  bring  out  very  clearly  the  relative  opportunities, 
characters,  and  talents  of  the  men. 

But  here  another,  and  the  last,  as  he  may  be  called,  of  the 
great  classic  Fathers  must  be  treated  of ;  and  then  the  four 
Latin  and  four  Greek  pillars  of  the  Church  will  have  been 
discussed.  Doubtless,  the  Angelical  was  influenced  by  other 
teachers ;  but  those  regarded,  by  the  Church  as  her  special 
Doctors  may  be  fairly  held  as  typical  of  the  rest. 

Gordianus,  the  Father  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  was  a  man  of 
noble  family  and  of  saintly  life.  His  three  sisters  dedicated 
th^r  virginity  to  God.  His  wife,  Silvia,  became  a  canonized 
saint.  She  abandoned  the  world  when  an  occasion  offered, 
and,  hiding  herself  away  in  a  place  called  the  "  Cella  Nova," 
near  the  Basilica  of  S.  Paul's,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  prayer,  x>enance,  and  contemplation.  S.  Gregory  was 
probably  born  about  the  year  540.*  Little  is  handed  down 
regarding  his  early  childhood.  Gregory  of  Tours  says  that  he 
was  taught  grammar,  dialectics  and  rhetoric  ;  and  that  he  was 
second  to  none  in  his  proficiency  in  these  arts.  He  was 
endowed  with  good  memory  and  quick  parts,  and  had  a  natural 
esteem  for  the  teachings  of  authority.  Law  and  philosophy 
were  not  neglected  by  him,  and  his  earnest  craving  after 
knowledge  gave  evidence  of  that  future  which  was  realized  in 
his  career. 

The  principal  strategic  centres  have  now  been  touched  upon 
— Alexandria,  Antioch,  Csesarea,  Constantinople,  Bethlehem, 
Milan,  Hippo — and  now  we  come  to  Rome.  Theology,  eccle- 
siastical politics,  Scripture,  eloquence  :  the  bishop,  the  orator, 
the  Biblicist,  the  preacher, — these  have  been  dwelt  upon  in 
their  different  offices,  and  have  been  shown  to  shed  within  the 
Church  their  various  lights.!  Now  we  approach  the  crown  of 
all,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  who  was  the  first  monk-Pope,  and 
the  first  great  luminary,  who,  by  the  universal  consent  of  Chris- 

*  Paul  the  Deacou  speaks  tlms  of  the  parentage  of  S.  Gregory; — "Gregorius  hac  urbe 
Romana,  patre  Gordiauo,  matre  vero  Silvia  editus,  nou  solum  de  spectahili  senatorum  prosapia, 
veriini  etiaiu  religiosa,  origiuem  duxit.  Nam  Felix,  istius  apostolicse  sedis  aiitistes,  vir  niaguEB 
virtutis,  et  Ecclesiai  in  Christo  gloria,  ejus  atavus  fuit.  Sed  taiueuhauc  Gregorius  tantie  nobili- 
tatis  liueam  morihus  extulit,  probis  actibus  decoravit.  Uenique,  ut  post  in  propatulo  claruit, 
noil  siue  maguo  ciuodam  prsesagio  tale  sortitus  est  uoiueu.  Gregorius  uauique  ex  Grieco  eloquio 
in  nostra  lingua  vigilator,  seu  vigilans  souat.      Re  etenim  vera  vigilavit  sibl,   duin   divinis 


t  See  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  by  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  his 
contemporary  :—ii6.  Hist.  Cap.  I.  ;  by  S.  Isidore.  Lib.  De  Illust.  Eccles.  Script.,  Cap.  XXVIl.;  by 
John  the  Deacon,  Zi6.  J..  Cap.  XVIL,  De  Vita  S.  Gregmni ;  by  Venerable  Bede,  lAb.  II.,  Hist. 
Eccles.  Oentis  Anglorum,  Cap.  I. ,-  by  Pope  Hadrian  I..  Ad  Episcopos  Hispanice.  Tom.  VII.,  Concil, 
p,  1017;  and  by  many  others  mentioned  in  S.  Gregprii  Papse,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  p.  487 — 500; 
Patrolug.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV. 
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tendom,  has  been  styled  "  Magnus,'^  as  well  as  "  Sanctusy 
Scripture,  oratory,  theological  lore,  and  governing  powers  of 
the  highest  order,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  this  great 
Benedictine,  in  such  unusual  proportions  as  to  have  lifted  him 
far  above  the  level  of  distinguished  men.  He  shines  even  at 
this  day,  through  the  haze  of  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  with 
a  radiance  specially  his  own.  Breadth  of  mind,  benevolence,  a 
large  heart,  a  certain  magnificence  combined  with  true  humility, 
a  stubborn  will,  joined  to  a  gracious  courtesy  and  tenderness 
of  manner — a  Patriarchal  Sovereign  Pontiff,  seated  on  the  Chair 
of  Peter,  and  ruling,  in  a  dark  and  stormy  day,  a  crumbling 
world — such  a  picture  as  this  is  presented  to  the  imagination 
when  the  name  of  Gregory  the  Great  is  brought  before  the  mind.* 

Born  in  the  midst  of  splendour  and  wealth,  with  a  brilliant 
career  open  to  him,  it  seemed  little  probable  that  the  accom- 
plished son  of  Silvia  would  throw  up  the  charms  of  life,  and 
embrace  poverty  and  the  Cross. 

The  very  society  into  which  he  was  cast,  held  out  great  temp- 
tations to  a  young  Inan  of  parts  and  of  ambition.  He  was 
made  Prefect  of  the  City  of  Rome,  an  office  of  high  dignity, 
and  offering  every  inducement  which  station,  wealth,  and  influ- 
ence could  hold  out  for  making  the  best  of  this  world,  and  for 
enjoying  the  honours  which  it  lavishes  in  such  profusion.f 
Many  men,  like  S.  Benedict,  or  S.  Anthony,  or  S.  Basil,  have 
broken  with  the  world  before  it  has  placed  them  in  position  ; 
many  men,  after  they  have  tried  it  and  found  it  fail,  have  dedi- 
cated their  declining  years  to  the  service  of  their  Master, — but 
few  indeed  there  are,  who,  like  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the 
very  flush  and  high-tide  of  popularity,  when  their  blood  was 
warm  with  passion,  when  the  world  was  dangling  its  charms 
before  their  eyes,  have  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  thrown  up 
all  its  gifts,  and  in  poverty  and  subjection,  have  been  content, 
indeed  have  been  overjoyed,  to  give  the  rest  of  their  lives  to 
serve  Christ  crucified,  in  holocaustic  love  and  blind  obedience. J 


*  His  early  tendencies  point  to  his  future: — "  Disciplinis  vero  liberalibus,  hoc  est  gramma- 
tica,  rhetorica,  dialectica,  ita  a  pueiy  est  iustitutus,  lit  quamvis  eo  tempore  florereut  adhuc 
RoraiB  studia  litterarum,  tanien  uulli  in  urbe  ipsa  secundus  esse  putaretur.  Inerat  ei  in  parva 
adluic  Eetate  niaturum  jam  studium  adhaerere  scilicet  majorum  dictis;  et  si  quid  diguum 
potuisset  auditu  percipere,  uon  seguiter  oblivioui  tradere,  sed  tenaci  potius  memoriie  coui- 
ineudare  :  hauriebatque  jam  tunc  sitibuudo  doctrinse  flueuta  pectore,  qua?  post  congrueuti 
tempore  mellito  gutture  eructaret.  Hie  in  annis  adolescentiie  (iu  quibus  solet  ea  tetas  vias 
sseculi  iugredi)  Deo  coepit  devotus  existere,  et  ad  superuie  vitae  patriam  totis  desideriis 
anhelare."  (S.  Gregorii  Papaj,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom,.  I.,  m  Vita,  Auctore  Paulo  Diacono,  n.  2,  p.  42 — 
43;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  And  indeed  the  world  had  some  effect  even  on  him.  Hear  John  (not  Paul)  the  Deacon: — 
"Sed.  dum  couTersiouis  suae  gratiam  loug-ius  protraliens,  tutius  se  Christo  famulaturum  putaret, 
si  sub  prietoris  urbaui  habitu  mundo  specie  tenus  serviret,  coeperuut  multa  contra  einn  ex 
ejusdem  sruciili  cura  succrescere  ;  ita  ut  nou  jam,  sicut  proposuerat,  specie,  sed  in  eo  retiuere- 
tur  et  meute."  (,S.  Gregorii  Papse,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom..  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore,  Joanne  Diacono,  [Ab. 
X..  n.  4,  p.  64 — 6.5  ;  I'atrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  The  following  shows  what  Gregory  might  have  been  iu  the  world  :— "  Quid  iii  hae  aniplis- 
sima  diguitate  gesseritGregorius,  iguorari  a  uobis  voluit;  coiyicitiu-  tamcnexmorum  probitate, 
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And  this  is  what  Gregory  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  Voice 
of  Grace,  in  the  prime  of  manly  life.  And  greatly  did  the 
Roman  people  wonder  at  him,  when  they  beheld  their  former 
Prefect,  who  had  paraded  the  streets  in  rich  silks  covered  with 
sparkling  gems,  humbly  going  his  way  in  the  penitential  sack- 
cloth of  a  simple  monk.* 

He  was  a  select  soul  from  the  very  first.  Probably  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  his  mother  that  he  learnt  to  love  God 
in  tender  childhood.  The  vision  of  the  Unseen  World  seems 
to  have  taken  possession  of  him  some  considerable  time  before 
he  made  his  irrevocable  step.  Christ  had  chosen  him  out  for 
His  own,  and  at  length  the  Voice  spoke  so  strongly,  and  the 
attraction  became  so  great,  that,  breaking  through  all  pretexts, 
he  gave  himself  over,  in  poverty  of  life,  to  serve  his  Saviour. 
Paul  the  Deacon  says  that — "  in  his  youthful  days,  when  young 
men  are  accustomed  to  enter  the  world,  Gregory  began  to  serve 
God  devoutly,  and  to  yearn  with  all  his  might  after  the  life 
which  is  above."! 

The  Saint  seems  to  be  speaking  of  himself,  when  he  says,  in 
his  book  of  Morals  : — 

"  And  because  they  [holy  men]  contemn  all  transitory  things,  they  do  not 
experience  the  licentious  familiaiities  of  the  thoughts  spi-inging  thei'efi'om. 
For  their  desires  are  iixed  upon  their  eternal  country  alone,  and  loving  none 
of  the  things  of  this  world,  they  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  ;  and 
hence  it  is  said  with  justice  '  which  buildeth  desolate  places  for  themselves.' 
For  *  to  build  desolate  places'  is  to  banish  from  the  heart's  interior  the  stir- 
rings of  earthly  desires,  and  with  single  aim  at  the  etei'nal  inheritance  to 
pant  in  love  of  inward  peace.  Had  he  not  banished  from  himself  all  the 
risings  of  the  imaginations  of  the  heart,  who  said,  '  One  thing  have  I  desired 
of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  V  .  .  .  Far  from  the  tumult  of  earthly  things  he  had  sought  a 
singular  and  perfect  retreat  in  a  quiet  mind,  wherein  he  should  see  God  the 
more  clearly,  in  proportion  as  he  saw  Him  alone  with  himself  also  alone. "J 

juris  peritia,  judicii  inaturitate,  strenuitate,  vi  iudefessa  in  laboiibus  et  negotiis,  denique  ex 
tot  tautisqne  aniiiii  dotibus  quibus  magis  quam  pUipuiie  splendore  pra'fulgebat,  eum  optiiui 
pra^toiis  partes  oiuues  obiisse."  (S.  Giegorii  Papse,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejiis  scriptia 
adornata.  Lib.  L,n.i,p.  251;  Patrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

*  "  Et  qui  ante  senco  coutextu  ac  geinmis  iiiieantibus  solitus  erat  per  urbein  procedere 
trabeatus,  post  vili  coutectus  tegmine,  mluistrabat  pauper  ipse  pauperibus."  (Ibidem,  Anctore 
Paulo  Diacoiio,  n.  4,  p.  43.) 

t  S.  Gregorii  Papje,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita  Auctore  Paulo  Diacono,  n.  2.  p.  43  ;  Patrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.  Agaiu: — "  Postea  tameu  pius  Prsetor,  cuiu  jutiiuos  auiuii  sensus  exploraie 
scrutarique  sajpe  cousuevisset,  auimadvertit  tandem,  ccelestl  lumine  ilhistratus,  iuolita  se  vitiB 
ssecularis,  consuetudiue  devluctum  muudique  blanditiis  irretitum,  in  ipsis  reliuquendis  moras 
nectere,  neque  corpore  tantum,  nt  falso  putaverat,  sed  ipso  mentis  aftectu  iu  saiculo  retiueri." 
(Ibidem,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata.  Lib.  I.,  n.  5,  p.  25i) 

t  "  At  contra  saneti  viri,  quia  nibil  hujus  mundi  appetunt,  nullis  procul  dubio  in  corde 
tumuUibus  premuntur ;  omues  quippe  iuordiuatos  desiderionira  motus  a  cubili  cordis,  nianu 
sanctfe  eousideratiouis  ejiciunt,  et  quia  transitoria  cuncta  despiciunt,  ex  his  nascentes  cogita- 
tiouum  iDSolentias  non  patiimtur.  Solam  uaiuque  asternam  patriani  appetuut  ;  et  quia  nulla 
bujus  mundi  diliguut,  "magna  mentis  t ran q militate  perfruuutur.  Uude  reete  dieitiir:  qui 
mdiflcant  sibi  solitudines.  Solitudines  quippe  sediticare,  est  a  seereto  cordis  terreuorum  deSideri- 
orum  turaultus  expellere,  et  una  intentione  ;etern.'\?  patria-  in  amorem  iutimte  quietis  anhelare. 
An  non  cuuctos  a  se  cogitationuin  tunniUus  expulerat  qui  dicebat,  &c.  ?  ...  A  tumultu 
rerum  temporalium  magnum  quemdam  secessum  petieratquletam  mentem,  in  qua  tauto  purius 
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Here  is  the  explanation  of  that  yearning,  expressed  with 
such  overpowering  sadness  in  so  many  letters,  sermons,  and 
writings  of  the  Saint,  after  he  had  been  drawn  from  the  repose 
of  monastic  life  into  the  turbulent  sea  of  ecclesiastical  politics. 
It  was  not  idleness  he  sought,  nor  was  it  even  peace — in  the 
sense  in  which  the  world  understands  that  word ;  but  it  was 
the  peace  which  the  world  does  not  understand,  and  cannot 
give.  Gregory's  one  desire  was  after  Christ.  He  wished  to 
"  see  Him  alone  with  himself  alone."  He  only  sought  peace, 
because  peace  was  a  condition  of  vision — because  the  more  all 
his  faculties  were  at  rest  from  worldly  tumult,  so  much  the  more 
clearly  would  he  behold  his  Saviour.*  It  was  a  yearning  inde- 
scribable which  possessed  him,  after  the  one  real  Object  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  heart  of  man.  Gregory  from  boyhood 
experienced  that  innate  craving  after  a  larger  light,  a  brighter 
world,  and  more  satisfying  joy  than  crumbling  earth  could  offer 
him. 

His  dread  of  being  inveigled,  and  the  temper  of  his  mind, 
come  out  in  these  words  : — 

"I  then  [when  at  Constantinople]  detailed  in  your  eai-s  [Bishop  Leander] 
all  that  displeased  me  in  myself,  since  for  late  and  long  I  declined  the  grace 
of  conversion,  and  after  that  I  had  been  inspired  with  a  heavenly  affection, 
I  thought  it  better  to  be  still  shrouded  in  the  secular  habit.  For  though  I 
had  now  disclosed  to  me  what  I  shotdd  seek  of  the  love  of  things  eternal, 
yet  long-established  custom  had  so  cast  its  chains  upon  me,  that  I  could  not 
change  my  outwai'd  habit :  f  and  while  my  pui'pose  still  compelled  me  to 
engage  in  the  service  of  this  world  as  it  were  in  semblance  only,  many  influ- 
ences began  to  spring  up  against  me  for  caring  for  this  same  world,  so  that 
the  tie  which  kept  me  to  it  was  now  no  longer  in  semblance  only,  but  what 
is  more  serious,  in  my  own  mind.  At  length  being  anxious  to  avoid  all  these 
inconveniences,  I  sought  the  haven  of  the  monastery  and  having  left  all  that 
is  of  the  world,  as  at  that  time  I  vainly  believed,  I  came  out  naked  from  the 
shipwreck  of  human  life. "J 

Doum  cerneret,  quaiito  hunc  cum  se  solo  solum  inveniret."  (S.  Gregoril  Papse,  Opp.  Omnia 
Tom.  L,  Moralhtm  Lib.  IV.  in  Cap.  III.  B.  Job,  Cap.  XXX.  [  Vet.  XXXIV.l,  n.  58,  p.  668 ;  Patroloa. 
Lat..  Vol.  LXXV.) 

*  For  example  see  some  of  his  letters.  Writing  to  Tlieoctista,  the  emperor's  sister,  he  says  : 
— "  Alta  enim  quietis  me.TB  gaudia  perdidi,  et  intus  corruens,  asceudisse  exterius  videor.  Uhde 
me  a  couditoris  mei  facie  longe  expulsum  deploro.  Coiiabar  namque  quotidie  extra  mundura, 
extra  caruem  fieri,  cuncta  phantasmata  corporis  ab  oculis  mentis  abigere,  et  superna  gaudia 
incorporaliter  videre :  et  uon  solum  vocibus  sed  medullis  cordis  ad  Dei  Faciem  adhelans,  dice- 
bam :  Tibi  dixit  cur  meum  :  Qucesiiri  vultmn  tuum  :  Vultum  tuum,  Domine,  requiram  {Ps.  XXVI.,8) 
S.  Gregorii,  Opp,  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Epistolarum  Lib.  I.,  Indict.  IX.,  Epist.  V.,p.iAS; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LX XVII.  See  aAso  Epist.  VI.,  p.  452;  Epist.  VII.,  ad  Anastasium  Episcopum, 
p.  452;  Epist.  XXL,  p.  466;  Epist.  XXVL,  p.  479;  Epist.  XXVIL,  p.  480;  Epist.  XXX.,  p.  483; 
Epist.  XLIIL,  p.  i96. 

t  "  Dudum  te,  frater  beatissime,  in  Constantinopolitana  urbe  cognoscens,  cum  me  illic 
sedis  apostolicoe  responsa  coustringerent,  et  te  illuc  injuncta  pro  causis  fldei  Visigotliorum 
legatio  perduxisset,  omue  in  tuis  auribus,  quod  mihi  de  me  displicebat,  exposui :  quoniam  din 
longeque  con\'ersiouis  gratiam  distuli,  et  postquam  coelesti  sum  desiderio  afflatus  s^culari 
habitu  contegi  melius  putavi.  Aperiebatur  enim  mihi  jam  de  oeternitatis  amore  quid  qusererem. 
sed  inolita  me  consuetado  deviaxerat,  ne  exteriorem  cultum  mutarem."  (S.  Gregorii  Pap», 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,Moralium  Libri,  Epistola  Missoria.  Cap.  I.,  p.  511;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

i  "  Cumque  adhuc  me  cogeret  animus  pra>seuti  mundo  quasi  specie  tenus  deservire, 
coeperunt  multa  contra  me  exejusdem  muudi  cura  succrescere,  ut  in  eo  jam  non  specie,  sed, 
quod  est  gravius,  mente  retinerer.  Quaj  tanem  cuncta  sollicite  fugiens,  pbrtum  monasteiii 
petii,  et  relictis  quae  mundi  sunt,  Ut  frustra  tunc  credidi,  ex  lay  us  vit*  naufragio  nudus  evasi." 
(Ibidem.) 
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What  greatly  inflamed  the  mind  of  Gregory  was  the  life  of 
8.  Benedict,  the  Patriarch  of  Western  monks.  How  minutely 
and  deeply  he  had  studied  that  life,  is  evident  from  his  "  Dia- 
logues;" and  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
acquired  from  his  dear  familiar  friend  Constantine,  the  successor 
of  S.  Benedict  at  Cassino,  the  information  therein  contained.'* 
Then  he  had  earnest  conversations  with  Valentinian  of  the 
Lateran  monastery  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  with  Hon- 
oratus,  the  Abbot  of  Subiaco  ;  and  his  various  works  show  how 
his  ear  had  been  attuned  to  the  spirit  and  tenor  of  the  Holy 
Rule.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  thousands  of  saints 
which  this  Order  has  given  to  the  Church,  there  is  not  one  man 
who  more  exquisitely  fulfils  in  his  own  example  those  profound 
instructions  given  by  S.  Benedict  regarding  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  Abbot.f  Gregory  the  Great  sitting  on  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  legislating  for  the  Universal  Church,  prudently, 
lovingly,  and  supremely  governing,  is  simply  the  Benedictine 
Abbot  transferred  to  the  Pontifical  throne — is  simply  an  expres- 
sion in  the  life,  of  that  greatness  and  that  sanctily  which  flow 
from  the  teachings  of  the  inspired  Patriarch  of  Western  Monks. 

The  precise  year  in  which  Gregory  abandoned  his  high  posi 
tion  in  the  world,  is  uncertain — probably  in  515.:]:  He  would 
then  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life.  He,  like  all  Church  heroes, 
did  not  act  by  halves  :  what  he  did,  he  did  earnestly.  His  vast 
possessions  ceased  to  please  him.  The  deep  love  and  respect 
entertained  towards  him  by  the  Roman  people  had  no  effect 
upon  his  heart.  He  threw  aside  his  jewelled  silks ;  divested 
himself  of  all  his  estates  ;  and  entered  the  splendid  liberty  of 
monastic  life.  0,  the  joy  of  shaking  off  the  world,  and  breath- 
ing freely  in  the  open  air  of  the  house  of  God,  and  with  ready 
unincumbered  wing,  flying  towards  the  sweet  Rest  of  the  vision 
of  the  Great  Supreme  !^ 

*  "  Vix  quideru  annum  cigesiraum  attiserat,  cum  freqiientibus  collocutionibus  a  beato 
Constantino,  S.  Benedicti  discipulo,  ejusqne  in  monaste.rii  Casineusis  regimine  successore,  qui 
anno  ciiciter  6U,  supia  500,  obiisse  leg'itur,  jam  ouiuiH.  pajue  quai  de  eodem  S.  Benedicto  seiipsit 
toto  Lib.  II.,  Dialogorum  perfecte  didiceiat,  ut  \pse.  Gregorius  testatum  leliquit  in  laudati  libri 
I)ialog.  priefatione;  unde  intelligas  quie  fnevint  uobilissrmi  Iiujus  juvenis  studia."  (S.  Gre.goiii 
Papre,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  /.,  in  Vita  ex  scriiiiis  ejus,  (tc,  n.  5,  p.  252;  Patroloy.  Lat,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  ■'  De  eodem  argumento,  scilicet  de  S.  Benedicti  vita,  frequenter  etiara  colloqui  solebat  eiuu 
Valeutiniano  qui  annis  multis  mouasterio  Lateraneusi  piiefiiit;  cum  Simplicio,  qui  S.  Benedicti 
cougregationem  post  enim  tertius  rexit;  et  cum  Houoiato,  qui  Sublacensi  mouasterio  prieerat; 
jauique  tunc  ad  arctioris  et  perfectioria  vitse  propositum  acceudi  videbatur."  (Ibidem,  ex  ejus 
scriptis  adornata,  n.  5,  p.  252.) 

4:"Ut  vero  quantum  licebit  assignemus  quo  tempore,  quave  setate  Gregorius  monachum 
induerit,  id  factum  subodoramur  paulo  post  subscriptam  Laurentii  cautiouem  de  qua  supra 
num.  3  ;  hoc  est,  anno  575,  cum  quadragenario  quinque  aunis  esset  miu(vr."  (S.  Gregorii  Papre, 
Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  n.l.p.  253 ;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

S  Truly,  be  says  :—•' Where  the  Spirit  of  tlie  Lord  is,  there  is  Liberty!"  Speaking  of  tbe 
coveter  of  riches,  he  says  : — "  Sed  quia  omnia  arabiens  timere  Judicem  noluit,  ex  hac  vita 
subtractus,  ad  judicem  liudus  vadit.     Cui  tamen  iuiquo  ad  retributionem  minus  est  quod  in 
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The  use  which  Gregory  made  of  his  wealth  shows  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  heart.  He  established  and  endowed  six  Benedictine 
monasteries  in  Sicily.  He  converted  his  paternal  palace  into 
an  abbey,  and  the  remainder  of  his  goods  he  distributed  amongst 
the  poor.  Having  thus  disposed  of  all  the  world  could  lavish, 
with  a  light  heart  he  entered  the  seventh  monastery,  that  of  S. 
Andrew's  (now  called  S.  Gregory's),  near  the  Coliseum,  and, 
naked,  was  clothed  with  the  love,  grace,  and  intimate  friendship 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such,  once  more,  was  the  influence  of  the 
monastic  principle  on  the  career  of  a  man  of  broad  mind  and 
generous  tender  heart.  Thus  did  the  cords  of  Adam  and  the 
chains  of  grace  bind  and  lead  captive,  as  a  prisoner  of  Christ,  the 
great  governor  of  Rome — the  admired  of  the  people,  and  the 
representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  and  richest  families  of  the 
State.* 

He  looked  forward  to  the  reward,  and  to  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance.    He  says — 

''"Whosoever  being  urged  by  the  mcitement  of  Divine  love,  has  forsaken 
all  that  he  possessed  here,  shall  doubtless  attain  there  [in  heaven]  to  the 
height  of  judicial  power  ;  that  he  may  then  come  as  judge  in  company  with 
the  Judge,  who  now  by  consideration  of  the  Judgment  chastises  himself  with 
voluntary  poverty.  For  hence  it  is  that  it  is  said  by  Solomon  concerning  the 
spouse  of  Holy  Church  :  '  Her  husband  is  honourable  in  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  senators  of  the  land. 't  Hence  Isaiassays:  'The  Lord  will 
enter  into  Judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  people.'  |  Hence  Truth  proclaims 
these  same  ancients  now  no  longer  servants  but  friends  :  '  I  will  not  now 
call  you  servants  ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends.'  ^  And  the  Psalmist  regard- 
ing the  same  saith  :  '  But  to  me  thy  friends,  O  God,  are  made  exceedingly 
honourable.'  ||  And  whilst  he  beheld  their  loftiness  of  mind,  and  how  they 
trod  down  with  the  heel  of  the  foot  the  glory  of  the  world,  he  thereupon 
added  :  '  Their  principality  is  exceedingly  strengthened  ! '  And  that  we  might 
not  think  that  they  be  few,  who  we  learn  thus  advanced  even  to  the  summit 
of  such  high  perfection,  he  thei-eupon  added  :  '  I  will  remember  them,  and 
they  shall  be  multiplied  above  the  sand.'  For  as  many  persons,  then,  as  now 
wittingly  abase  themselves  for  the  love  of  the  Truth,  so  many  lamps  shall 
then  blaze  foi'th  in  the  Judgment."  ^ 

*  "  Antequam  autem  sfeculo  nuutium  remitteret,  'In  rebus  propriis  sex  iu  Sicilia  mouas- 
teria  congregavit,'  ut  loquitur  illoium  temporuin  scriptor  Gregorius  Turou.  (lAb.  X.  Cap.  I.), 
'septimum  infra  urbis  Rom.-ie  njuros  instituit.  quibus  tantam  delegaus  terraruni  copiam,  quanta 
ad  victum  quotidiauum  prsebeuduni  suttioeret,  reliqua  vendidit,  <;um  omni  praisidio  ac  pauperi- 
bus  erogavit,' "  (S.  Gregorii  Papse,  Ojjp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  n.  6, 
p.  252;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  Prw.,  XXXI.,  23.  t  Isaias.  III.,  14.  ?  John,  XV.,  15. 

II  "  Quisquis.  stimulo  divini  amoris  exoitatus,  hie  possessa  reliquerit,  illlc  procnl  dubio 
culmen  judiciariEe  potestatis  obtinebit,  lit  simul  tunc  judex  cum  judice  veuiat,  qui  nunc  con- 
slderatione  judiciisese  spoutanea  paupertate  castigat.  Hinc  est  enim  quod  de  Sanctis  Ecclesiss 
sponso  per  Salonionem  dicitur:  Nobilis  in  pnrtis  vir  ejus,  qvando  aederit  cum  senatoribus  terrcB 
(Prov.,  XXXI.,  23).  Hinc  Isaias  ait:  Dominus  ad  judicium  veniet  cum  senioribus populi  sui  {Isaias, 
III.,  li).  Hinc  eosdem  seuiores  Veritas  uon  jam  faraulos,  sed  amicos  deuuntiat,  diceus:  Non 
Jam  dicam  vos  servos,  sed  amicos  meos  {Joan.,  XV.,  15).  Quos  iiimirura  Psaliiiista  iutuens,  ait: 
MiM  autem  nimis  honorificati  sunt  amici  Uii,  Deus  (Psal.  CXXXVIII.,  17).  (S.  Gregorii  Papse,  0pp. 
Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Moralium  Lib.  X.  in  Cap.  XII. ;  B.  Job,  Cap.  XXXI.  { Vet.  XXX.),  n.  52,  p.  950—951 ; 
Patroloij.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

^  •'  Quorum  dum  ce.lsitudinem  cordis  aspiceret,  ninndi  gloriani  qua  calce  calcavent.  protmns 
addidit:  Nimis  conf or tatus  est  principatus  eorum.  Ac  ne  paucos  esse  credereiims,  <iuos  proficere 
usque  ad  siimmam  tautie  ijeifectiouis  agnoscimus,  illico  adjuux.it:    Dinuiiurabo  eus,  et  super 
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With  what  ardour  Gregory  put  his  "  heel  on  the  glory  of  the 
world,"  and  with  what  earnestness  he  gave  himself  over  to  the 
rigours  of  a  penitential  life,  and  with  what  great  results  his 
saintly  example  was  crowned,  come  out  clearly  in  the  history 
of  his  monastic  career.  The  severity  of  his  penances  suggests 
the  sternness  of  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  mountain  cave.  Indeed, 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  austerities,  that  at  one  time  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  Continuous  prayer,  contemplation,  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures,  accompanied  with  rigorous  fasts  (being  content 
with  a  few  legumes),  at  length  told  upon  his  constitution  to 
such  an  extent,  that  he  often  swooned  away ;  and  finally,  had 
to  give  up  fasting  altogether.  So  much  was  his  system  shaken 
by  the  violence  with  which  he  trod  upon  thetlesh,  that  he  never 
wholly  recovered  himself ;  and  he  became  a  confirmed  invalid 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.*  Very  possibly  it  was  that  same  in- 
domitable energy  which  made  him  so  uncompromising  with 
self-seeking,  which  in  the  issue  carried  him  to  the  supreme 
height  of  Divine  love,  and  made  him  tit,  after  having  broken 
self,  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  Universal  Church. f 

Nor  was  his  silent  monastic  life  without  its  aspirations  after 
the  good  of  his  fellow-men.  He  did  not  want  for  sympathy 
with  his  kind.  All  that  was  beautiful  and  of  good  report  found 
its  way  to  his  heart,  and  was  purified  and  elevated  by  coming 
in  contact  with  his  exalted  mind.  Walking  through  the  market- 
place, he  was  arrested  by  the  graceful  forms  and  pure  faces  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  boys.  They  at  once  became  associated  in  his 
mind  with  something  divine.  "  Those  who  have  angelical  coun- 
tenances," he  said,  "  ought  to  be  the  companions  of  the  angels 
in  heaven."  X  He  could  not  endure  the  thought  that* such  beau- 
tiful creations  should  be  corrupted  by  pagan  vice,  and  be  lost 
for  ever.  He  obtained  permission  to  leave  S.  Andrew's  and  to 
undertake   the   perilous  mission   of  converting    their  distant 


arenam  multiplicahuntur .  Quot  itaque  nunc  pro  araore  veritatis  sese  libenter  liumiliant,  tot 
tunc  in  judicio  lampades  coruscant.  Dicatur  igitur  recte:  Lampas  contempta  apud  coyitationes 
divitum,  parata  ad  tcmpus  statutum,  <i\xia,  uniuscvijusque  justi  anima  veliit  abjecta  contemnitur 
cum  degens  iuferius  gloriam  nou  habet,  sed  admirabilis  cernltur  dum  desuper  fulget."  (Ibidem, 
i>.  951.) 

*  "  Non  solum  oratioui  et  contemplationi  ab  ipso  mouasticse  palastrse  ingi-essu  totum  se 
dedit  Gregorius,  sed  etiani  abstiuentife,  jejuiiils,  aliisque  poeiiitenti*  operibus,  qiise  sacioruui 
libroium  lectione  ac  meditatione  condiebat,  ita  dcdituserat,  ut,  debilitato  stomacho  et  afliicta 
Yaletudiue,  brevi  morituriis  videretur.  Neque  taineu  fiequentes  morbi  suadere  potuerunt  ut 
de  tanta  vitse  asperitate  aliquantulura  remitteret.  Cibus  ejus  legumina  erunt  quiB  Silvia  mater 
eodem  forte  cibo  victitans  suppeditabat  et  parabat."  (S.  Gregorii  Pap?e,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I., 
in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  Lib.  I.,  n.  3,  p.  263;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  "lude  contractus,  ipso  teste,  niolestissinius  morbus  quem  medici  syncopen,  sen  vitalium 
incisiouem  vocaut ;  qua  laboraus  '  crebris  augustiis  per  horarum  momenta,  ad  exitum  pro- 
perare'  putabatur."     (Ibidem.) 

t  "  Cum  Gregorius  in  foro  Tenales  couspexisset  pueros  nuper  ex  Britannia  advectos 
egregia  forina,  caudido  corpore,  ipso  etiam  capillameuto  insigues,  interrogavit  qua  ex  geute 
esseut.  Anglos  esse  responsum  est  ad  quod,  '  Bene,'  inquit,  '  nam  et  angelicam  liabent  faciem 
et  tiiles  Angelorum  in  ooelis  decet  esse  cimsortes.'  "  (S.  Gregorii  Papse,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in 
Vita,  ex  ejtis  scriptis  adornata,  n.  5,  p.  264;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 
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island.*  He  had  already  proceeded  three  days  upon  his  jour- 
ney, when  the  Roman  people  were  made  acquainted  with  his 
departure.  They  were  in  despair.  They  looked  upon  his  loss 
as  a  public  calamity.  They  considered  that  his  presence 
amongst  them  was  intimately  bound  up  with  the  safety  of  the 
State  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  They  hurried  to  the 
Pope,  and  cried  out  with  terrified  voice  (terribili  voce) :  "  Holy 
Father,  what  hast  thou  done  ?  Thou  hast  offended  S.  Peter,  thou 
hast  destroyed  Rome  !  "f 

The  Pontiff"  was  greatly  moved  by  their  vehement  expressions. 
He  feared  that  the  tumult  would  turn  into  sedition.  He  sent 
swift  messengers  after  the  missionary  party,  and  commanded 
them  to  return.  Gregory  like  a  true  monk  at  once  obeyed  the 
order, J  and  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the  whole  city  ; 
he  then  buried  himself  once  again  in  the  solitude  of  his  cell. 

But  he  was  not  suff"ered  to  repose.  A  man  with  such  pro- 
found knowledge  of  aff'airs,  possessing  so  just  a  balance  of 
mind,  endowed  with  so  much  generosity  of  character  and  such 
sacrifice  of  self,  with  such  keen  discrimination  and  such  political 
shrewdness,  was  not  destined  to  spend  all  his  days  in  the 
practice  of  contemplation.  His  experience  of  men,  joined  to 
his  monastic  temper,  fitted  him,  in  a  singular  manner ,^  for  the 
position  of  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  in  times  of  difficulty  and 
danger.^ 

Pope  Benedict  I.  drew  him  out  of  his  retreat,  and  placed  him 
over  one  of  the  seven  divisions  of  Rome  (511).  How  little 
Gregory  desired  so  great  a  distinction,  is  evident  from  his 
words  to  Bishop  Leander  : — 

"  As  the  vessel  that  is  negligently  moored  is  very  often  (when  the  storm 
waxes  violent)  tossed  by  the  water  out  of  its  shelter  on  the  safest  shore,  so 
■under  the  cloak  of  the  Ecclesiastical  office,  I  found  myself  plunged  on  a 

*  "  Mox  itaque  accedeus  ad  Benedictum,  apostolicoe  sedis  pontificem,  coepit  Tehementer 
expetere  ut  iu  Britaiiuiam  aliquos  Teibi  miuistros  juitteret.  Quo  cum  neiuinem  iie  velle 
cogiiosceiet,  semetipsum  quoque  non  dubitavit  iiigerere,  dnmmodo  sibi  poutifex  licentiam 
conimodaret.  Qui  licet  cum  magna  cuuctatioue  totius  cleri  ac  populi  Gregoiium  sponte 
proflcisci  cupienteia  abire  permisit."     (Ibidem,  Auctore  Joanne  Diacono,  Lib.  I.,  n.  22,  p.  72.) 

t  "  Gregonus  vero  accepta  discedendi  copia,  assumptisque  e  suo  Audi'eauo  sodalitio  selectis 
quibusdam  sociis,  quamcitius  clam  se  subduxit  et  itiueri  commisit;  metuens  quod  postea 
contigit,  ue  ab  itiuere,  suoium  civium  amoie  ac  studio  revocaietur.  Itaque  Romaui  audieutes 
"viri  saucti  profectionem,  suramum  pontificem  adeuut  et  terribili  voce  conclamant :  Eia,  Apos- 
tolice,  quid  fecisti  ?  S.  Petruvi  offendisti,  Boinam  destruucisti.  Tauta  erat  de  saucto  viro  existimatio 
et  tiducia  jam  concepta,  ut  ex  uuo  Gregoiio  salus  omnium  pendere  videretur."  (S.  Gregorii 
PapsB,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriplis  adornata.  Lib.  I.,  n.  5,  p.  264  ;  Patrolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  "  Obtemperare  coactus  vir  sanctissimus,  qui  obedientiam  Deo  prae  sacrificiis  omnibus 
placere  noverat,  Romse  summa  omnium  oidinuin  giatulatione  exceptus  est;  et  in  n)oiiasterium 
regressus,  novo  fervore  ad  iuteimissos  mouastici  instituti  labores  sese  acciuxit."     {Ibidem.) 

§  See  what  John  the  Deacon  says: — "Deuiqne  cernens  Beuedictus,  venerabilis  poutifex, 
Tirtutum  giadibus  Gregorium  ad  alta  consceudere,  violenter  eum  a  quiete  niouasteiii  sui 
abstrahens,  ecclesiastici  oidinis  oiHcio  sublimavit,  levitamque  septimum  ad  suuui  ad.jutorium 
consecravit.  In  quo  venerabilis  levita  Gregorius  tauta  huniilitate  viguit,  tauta  soleitia  miuis- 
travit,  ut  in  ecclesiasticse  hievarcliife  ministerio  videretur  divinis  angelis  non  solum  nitore 
habitus,  venun  etiam  claiitate  niorum  probabilium  quodammodo  coajquari."  (S.  Gregorii 
Fapai,  Qjip.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  iu  Vita,  Auctore  Joanue  Diacouo,  Lib.  I.,  n.  25,  p.  72;  Paliolog.  Lat., 
Vol.  LXXV.) 
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sudden  in  a  sea  of  secular  matters,  and  because  I  had  not  held  fast  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  monastery  when  in  possession,  I  learnt  by  losing  it,  how  closely 
it  should  have  been  held.  For  whereas  the  virtue  of  obedience  was  set 
against  my  own  inclination  to  make  me  take  the  chai^-e  of  ministering-  at  the 
holy  Altar,  I  was  led  to  undertake  that  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Church 
requiring  it,  which,  if  it  might  be  done  with  impunity,  I  should  get  quit  of 
by  a  second  time  withdrawing  myself."* 

Next  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  as  Papal  Nuncio,  on  a 
delicate  political  errand  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (578).  Whilst 
at  the  imperial  court,  he  conducted  himself  with  all  the  sagacity 
and  prudence  of  a  statesman  and  diplomatist,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  genuine  Benedictine.!  In  his  converse  with  earth,  he 
was  simply  working  for  heaven.  He,  like  S.  Anselm  after  him, 
like  S,  Gregory  Theologus,  like  the  Angelical,  looked  upon  the 
world,  even  in,  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  as  a  tempest-tossed 
ocean,  where  peace  and  rest  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
society  of  his  brethren,  "and  the  practices  of  Benedictine 
asceticism,  formed  his  one  powerful  stay  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  which  was  so  distasteful  to  his  nature.;]:  Let  him  speak 
in  his  own  words  : — 

"Just  as  it  happened  then  also  when  I  was  brought  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Altar,  this  was  brought  about  for  me  without  my  knowledge,  viz. — that  I 
should  receive  the  mighty  charge  of  the  Holy  Order,  to  the  end  that  I  might 
be  quartered  under  less  restraint  in  an  earthly  palace,  whither  indeed  I  was 
followed  by  many  of  my  bretlii'en  from  the  monastery,  who  were  attached  to 
me  by  a  kindred  affection.  Which  happened,  I  perceive,  by  Divine  dispen- 
sation, in  order  that  by  their  example,  as  by  an  anchored  cable,  I  might 
ever  be  kept  fast  to  the  tranquil  shore  of  prayer,  whenever  I  should  be 
tossed  by  the  ceaseless  waves  of  secular  afl'airs.  For  to  their  society  I  fled  as 
to  the  bosom  of  the  safest  port  from  the  rolling  swell,  and  from  the  waves  of 
earthly  occupation ;  and  though  that  office  which  withdrew  me  fi'om  the 
monastery  had  with  the  j_)oint  of  its  employments  stabbed  me  to  death  as  to 
my  former  tranquillity  of  life,  yet  in  theii-  Society,  by  means  of  the  appeals 
of  diligent  i-eading,  I  was  animated  with  the  yearnings  of  daily  i-enewed 
compunction."  ^ 

*  "  Qviia  enim  plerumque  navem  incaute  religatam,  etiam  de  sinu  tutissimi  littoris  uuda 
excntit,  cum  tempestas  exorescit,  repeiite  me,  sub  piajtextu  ecclesiastici  ordiuis,  iu  causaruui 
ssecularium  pelago  leperi;  et  quietem  moiiasterii,  quia  habe.ndo  nou  fortiter  teiiui  quam  stiicte 
teiieuda  fnerit,  peideudo  cogiiovi."     (Ibidem,  Moralimn  Llbri,  Epistola  Missoria,  Cap.  I.,  p.  511.) 

t  "  Secuti  namque  suut  eum  multi  ex  suo  monasterio  fiaties,  geiruaua  devinctl  cliaiitate. 
Quoddiviua  factum  dispeusatioue  couspicitur,  ut  eoium  videlicet  exemplo  ad  ovatiouis  plaei- 
dum  littus  quasi  auclioise  fuue  stiiugeietur,  et  duni  causarum  sajcularium  coutiimatis  verti- 
ginibus  fluctuaret  ad  illorum  consortium  veUit  ad  tutissimi  portus  simim,  ref'ugeret. 
Honim  eigo  cousortlo  uou  solum  a  terreuis  est  munitus  iucursibus,  verum  etiam  ad  vitaj 
cielestis  exeicitia  magis  magisque  succeusus."  (S.  Gregorii  PapiB,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita, 
Auctore  Joanue  Diacouo,  Lib.  J.,  n.  26—27,  p.  72^73;   Patroloy.  Lat,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  Paul  tlie  Deacon  speaks  thus : — ''  Et  licet  illud  eiini  ministeiiuni  ex  monasterio  abstractum 
a  pristiiuv  quietis  vita  mucroue  su»  occupationis  exstiuxeiit,  iiitcv  eos  tamen  per  studioste  lec- 
tlouis  alloquiinii  (luotidiana;  aspiratio  comiiuiictionis  aiiiuuibat.  Horuui  ergo  cousortio  non 
solum  a  teiienis  est  munitus  iucursibus,  verum  etiam  ad  cuelestis  vitaj  exercitia  magis  magisque 
succeusus."     {Ibidem,  Auctore  Paulo  Diacouo,  n.  7,  p.  44 — 45.) 

i  Both  Paul  the  Deacon  and  John  the  Deacon  follow  S.  Gregory,  almost  word  for  word: — 
"  QiuhI  divina  factum  dispensatione  couspicio,  ut  eorum  semper  exemplo  ad  orationis  placidnm 
littus,  quasi  auclioras  fune  restriugerer,  cum  causarum  sajcularium  iucessabili  impnlsu  flue- 
tuarem.      Ad  illorum    quippe    consortium,  velut   ad   tutissimi    portus  sinum,  terreni  actus 
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Gregory  remained  six  years,  living  his  life  of  "  compunction," 
at  the  palace  of  Tiberius.  His  mission  was  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  re-established  amicable  relations  between  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Byzantine  Court.  He  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  supple  methods  of  Eastern  politics  ;  and  induced  the  Patri- 
arch Eutychius  to  retract  his  heretical  opinions  regarding  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.* 

He  then  returned  to  his  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's  ;  was 
elected  Abbot  (584) ;  and,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  father,  and 
with  the  just  severity  of  one  who  remembers  that  souls  will 
jB.nally  be  examined  by  an  All-seeing  Judge,  he  ruled  and  guided 
his  brethren  in  the  ways  of  perfection  and  of  peace. 

In  590,  a  terrible  inundation  of  the  city  took  place  through 
an  extraordinary  rising  of  the  Tiber.f  This  visitation  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  pestilence,  which  decimated  the  inhabitants  and  did 
not  spare  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew's.  Po5)e  Pelagius  H. 
was  himself  carried  off  by  it.  The  energy  of  Gregory  was 
roused.  He  addressed  the  people.  With  earnest  eloquence  he 
called  them  to  penance.|  He  set  on  foot  a  monster  procession  : 
the  seven  Basilicas  were  centres  of  formation ;  all  the  clergy, 
all  the  monks,  the  nuns  themselves  from  their  sacred  retire- 
ment, were  ordered  to  join  ;  widows,  married  women,  the  laity, 
and  even  tender  infants  were  not  exempt.  With  plaintive 
litany  and  many  tears,  this  vast  concourse  proceeded  to  the 
Basilica  of  our  Lady.  The  plague  was  carrying  off  as  many  as 
eighty  per  hour  at  the  very  time  of  their  intercessions.  But  if 
the  legend  be  true,  that  pilgrimage  was  not  made  in  vain.^ 
Whilst  the  city  was  thus  storming  heaven  with  prayers  and 
tears,  Gregory  cast  his  eye  towards  that  great  mausoleum,  the 
Moles  Hadriana,  now  called  the  Castel  Sant'  Angelo,  and 
hovering  over  it  he  saw  the  Angel  of  God  :  in  his  hand  was  the 


volinniua  fluctusque  fugiebam;  et  licet  illud  me  ministeriuin  ex  monasterio  abstractum,  a 
pristimu  quietis  vita,  mucrone  sure  occupatioiiis  exstiiixerat ;  iuter  eos  taiuen  per  studioste 
lectiouis  alloquiuni,  quotidianje  me  aspiiatio  compuuctionis  auimabat."  (S.  Gregoiii  Papte,  Op]). 
Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Moi-alium  Libri,  Epistola  Missoria,  Cap.  I.,  p.  511;  Fatrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

*  "  Cum  ergo  Gregoiins  validissimis  febribus  sestnaiet,  Eutychius,  cum  uiorte  confligens, 
pellem  maims  sure  tenebat  coram  omuibus,  diceus;  Conflteor  quia  omnes  in  hac  came  resurgeinus. 
Post  quara  catholicse  tidei  coufessiouem  defimctus  est.'"  {Ibidem,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Joanne 
Diacouo,  Lib.  I.,  n.  30   p.  75.) 

t  The  date  is  coutested:— "Itaque  inuudatio,  de  qua    Gregorlus  Turouensis,  accidit  mense 
Novembre  an.  589,  Januario  sequeuti  pestileutia  Pelagiiim  papam  abstulit."      (S.  Gregorii  PapiB, 
0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejtis  seviptis  adornata,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  VIL,  n.  1,  p.  211;  Fatrolog.  Lat 
Vol.  LXXV.) 

%  His  sermon  began  thus :— "  Oportet,  fratres  carissimi,  ut  fiagella  Dei,  quse  metuere  ventura 
debuimus,  saltera  praisentia  et  experta  timeamus.  Conversiwnis  nobis  aditum  dolor  aperiat,  et 
cordis  nostri  dnritiam  ipsa  quam  patimur  pojua  dissolvat.  Ut  enim  propheta  teste  praedictum 
est:  Fervenit  gladius  -usque  ad  animam  {Jerem..  IV.,  10).  Ecce  eteiiim  cuucta  plebs,  coilestis  iras 
muorone  percntitur,  et  repeutina  singuli  ccede  vastantiir.  Nee  languor  mortem  prasvenit,  sed 
languoris  moras,  ut  cernitis,  mors  ipsa  prjecurrit.  Pereussus  qiiisque  ante  rapitur,  quam  ad 
lameuta  pieuitentise  couvertatur."     {Ibidem,  Auctore  Joanne  Diacono,  n.  41,  p.  79.) 

§  "Ab  illis  supplicationibus  originem  traxisse  videtur  litaniaa  quje  dicuntur  majores,  et  in 
festo  S.  Marei  quotanuis  celebrautur,  cum  illie  qua;  in  triduo  ante  Asceusionem  Domini  fiunt, 
dicautur  minores."     (7  bidem,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  Lib.  I.,  n.  6,  p.  281.) 
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flashing  sword  of  destruction,  but  the  swift  minister  was  not 
drawing  it  forth  to  smite  the  people  :  God's  anger  appeared  to 
have  been  ajapeased,  for  he  was  sheathing  it  in  the  scabbard.* 

The  death  of  Pelagius  turned  all  eyes  upon  Gregory.  Clergy, 
senate,  and  people,  with  unanimity  elected  him  as  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Gregory  did  all  that  lay  in  him  to  escape  so  great  an 
infliction.  He  clung  to  his  life  of  monastic  poverty  in  the  same 
way  as  a  miser  clings  to  his  bags  of  gold.f  He  did  his  best  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  election  ;  and  when 
he  found  this  plan  to  fail  him,  it  is  said  that  he  fled,  and  was 
only  discovered  through  the  supernatural  appearance  of  a  bright 
cloud  of  fire,  which  stood  over  the  place  where  he  lay  concealed. 
Finally,  he  was  constrained  to  accept  the  high  ofiice,  and  by  the 
prudence,  patience,  and  enlightenment  of  his  policy,  earned  for 
himself  the  proud  title  of  "  The  Great."! 

In  him  shone  especially  the  great  Benedictine  virtues  of  the 
Holy  Rule.  He  who  had  learnt  thoroughly  to  obey,  now  knew 
how  to  govern.  Humility  and  charity  were  the  pillars  of  his 
throne.  Indefatigable  industry,  wide  sympathy,  breadth  of 
view,  benignity,  and  a  marvellous  stability  of  character,  made 
him  fit  to  take  the  helm  in  rough  and  stormy  times. 

His  very  love  of  his  old  state  fitted  him  all  the  more  for  his 
new  one.  His  letters,  which  are  full  of  sighs  and  lamentations 
at  the  loss  he  has  sustained,  in  having  been  drawn  from  his 
haven  of  peace,  and  thrust  on  the  tossing  sickening  sea  of  polit- 
ical life,  speak,  by  that  very  circumstance,  of  the  Rock  on  which 
his  stability  was  built,  and  of  that  Christ  Who  was  taking  him 
by  the  hand  and  directing  him  along  his  ways.^  Not  even 
Nazianzen  felt  the  crushing  power  of  responsibility  with  greater 

*  "  Tunc  feruntprope  iiiolem  Hadriani  Tiberi  adjacentem  visum  esse  angelnm,  ia  sigimm 
reconclllati  Nmuiuis,  nudatum  gladium  in  vaginam  reponere,  eoque  symbolo  morbum  cessasse  siynifi- 
care  voiuisse.''  (S.  Oivgorh  Papie,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornala.  Lib.  I., 
n.  6,  p.  280;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.)  The  author  theu  goes  on,  however,  to  question  the 
prudence  of  giving  credit  to  the  legend.  The  silence  of  S.  Bede,  of  Paul  the  Deacon,  and  of 
John  tlie  Deacon,  tells  strongly  against  it. 

t  "  ForniidaV)at  eiiini  oelsiim  quideiu,  et  arduuni  locum,  FA  sic  metuebat  paupertatis  -fiue  securi- 
tatem  ptrdere,  .siciitt  nrari  ilivites  sulent  perilwas  divitias  custodire,  ut  ejusdem  Gregorii  {Lib.  HI., 
Dialog.,  Gap.  Ail'.).  Vcium  'cura  latibula  fiigse  prjepararet,  capitur,  trahitur,  et  ad  heati 
apostoli  Petri  basilicaiu  deducitur,  ibique  ad  pontificalia  gratias  officium  consecratus,  papa  Urbi 
datns  est.'    Iliec  Gregorius  Turou."     (Ibidem,  n.^,  p. 'l&'i.) 

t  "  Obtiuet  is  [Gregorius]  a  negotiatoribus  ut  in  cratera  occultatus  educeretur  ab  Urbe, 
atque  ita  latebris  triduo  se  occultavit,  donee  ilium  jejuuiis  et  otatiouibus,  populus  Romanus, 
columna  lucis,  tertia  super  eura  nocte  coilitus  emissa,  obtinuit:  qu?e  uon  parvo  noctis  spatio  a 
summo  coeli  usque  ad  eundera  ipsum  linea  recta  ett'nlgens,  quterentibus  votum  optabile  demon- 
stravit."  (S.  Gregorii  Pap®,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore  Paulo  Diacono,  ».  13,  p.  48; 
Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

i  For  instance,  his  letter  to  Theoctista  is  one  example  in  point.  Observe  the  following  very 
Ingenious  comparison.  Speaking  of  sinners,  he  quotes  the  verse: — "  Detts  meus,  pone  illos  ut 
rotam  (Psal.  LXXXII.,  14).  Rota  quippe  ex  posteriori  parte  attoUitur  et  in  anterioribus  cadit. 
Posteriora  autem  nobis  sunt  bona  prseseutis  mundi,  quce  reliuquimus;  anteriora  vero  sunt 
seterna  et  permanentia,  ad  quas  vocamur,  Paulo  attestaute,  qui  ait:  Qiue  retro  ohlltus,  in  ea  quce 
snntpriorame  extendens  (Phil.,  III.,  13).  Peccator  ergo  cumin  prasseuti  vita  profecerit,  ut  rota 
pouitur;  quia  in  anterioribus  corruens,  ex  posterioribus  elevatur.  Nam  cumin  hac  vita  glo- 
riam  percipit  quam  reliuquit,  ab  ilia  cadit  qute  post  banc  veuit."  (S.  Gregorii  Papue,  Opp. 
Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Epistolarum  Lib.  I.,  Indict.  IX.,  Epist.  V.,  p.  450;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVII.) 
See  also  the  words  beginning: — "  Dum  contemplationis  dulcedineni  alte  describitis,  ruinaj  meae 
mihi  gemitum  renovastis,  Stc."    (Ibidem.) 
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acuteness,  uor  would  even  the  Angelical  himself  have  suffered 
much  more,  had  such  an  office  finally  been  forced  upon  him. 
The  high  saints  of  God  have  pierced  so  far  into  the  Unseen 
Kingdom,  that — to  use  the  words  spoken  of  Holy  Benedict  by 
this  Pontiff — to  them  the  greatest  glory  of  the  world  is  but  as  a 
"  dried-up  flower." 

And  it  must  be  confessed  Gregory  was  called  to  rule  in  days 
of  great  difficulty  and  complication.  The  clergy  were  in  schism. 
The  Lombards,  who  were  filled  with  all  the  traditionary  cruelty 
of  the  Arians,  looked  upon  the  Roman  Church  as  their  natural 
enemy.  The  emperors,  always  too  weak  to  afford  any  assistance, 
were  always  strong  enough  to  try  and  paralyze,  and  interfere.* 
The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  swollen  with  the  vanity  which 
grows  from  being  near  a  throne,  was  aiming  at  a  title  which 
implied  universal  jurisdiction,  and  which  was  liable  to  create  a 
schism  between  the  East  and  West.  Africa  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Donatists  ;  Arianism  poisoned  the  whole  of  Spain  ;  Eng- 
land had  sunk  into  idolatry  ;  Gaul  was  desolated  by  simony 
and  social  strife  ;  whilst  the  East  was  ravaged  by  the  conquer- 
ing ambition  of  restless  tribes.  Gregory,  looking  upon  this  vast 
and  turbulent  ocean — as  he  always  calls  the  world,  could  find 
no  green  spot  on  which  to  rest  his  eye.  So  impressed  was  he 
with  the  terrors  of  his  day,  that  he  thought  the  end  of  the  world 
had  come  upon  him.f 

Shortly  after  his  elevation  he  writes — 

"  But  because  1  being-  unworthy  and  weak  have  taken  upon  me  the  old 
much  battered  vessel,  for  the  waves  make  a  way  in  on  all  sides,  and  the 
rotten  planks  shattered  by  a  daily  and  vehement  tempest  tell  of  shipwreck, 
I  beseech  you  by  Almighty  God,  to  stretch  the  hand  of  your  pi-ayei-s  in  this 
my  peril,  since  you  may  implore  mercy  ever  so  much  the  more  earnestly,  in 
proportion  as  you  also  stand  the  fm-ther  removed  fi-om  the  agitated  state  of 
calamity  which  we  undergo  in  this  land."| 
« — 

*  See  how  deeply  Gregory  feels  his  position,  and  how  graphically  he  describes  it  to  his 
frieud  Bishop  Leauder : — "  Tautis  quippe  iu  hoc  loco  Imjiis  muiidi  fluctibus  quatiov,  ut  vetustam 
ac  putresceutem  uavera,  quam  regeudain  occulta  Dei  dispeusatioue  suscepi  ad  portum  dirigere 
niillateuus  possim.  Nuuc  ex  adverso  tiuctus  irruuut,  uuuc  ex  latere  cumuli  spumosi  maris 
iutumesciiut,  uunc  a  tergo  tempestas  insequitur.  luterque  liiec  omuia  turbatus  cogor  modo  in 
ipsam  clavum  adversitateiu  dirigere;  modo  curvato  uavis  latere,  miuas  Huctuura  ex  obliquo 
decliuare.  lugemisco,  quia  seutio  quod  negligeute  me  crescit  seutiua  vitioriim,  et  tempestate 
I'ortiter  obviaute,  janijamque  putridie  naufragium  tabular  sonant.  Flens  remiuiscor  quod  per- 
didi  me;e  placidum  littus  quietis,  et  suspiraudo  terram  couspicio,  quam  tameu  rerum  veiitis 
adversautibus  tenere  non  possum."     (Ibidem,  Epist.  XLIII.,  p.  497.) 

t  How  touchingly  eloqueut  are  not  his  last  words  iu  liis  last  Homily  on  Ezechiel! — "  Kcce 
hiBC  ut,  Deo  largieute,  potuimus,  coram  vobis.  fratres  carissimi,  rimati  sumus.  Nemo  autem  me 
reprchendat,  si  post  hanc  locutiouem  (jessavero,  quia  siciit  oniues  ceruitis,  nostra;  tribulatioues 
excreveruut;  uudique  gladiis  circumtusi  sumus,  uudique  immineus  mortis  periculum  timemus. 
Alii,  detruucatis  ad  nos  niauibus  redeuut,  alii  capti,  alii  interempti,  nuntiautur.  Jam  cogor 
linguam  ab  expositioue  retiuere,  quia  tsedet  auimam  meam  vitai  mese.  Jam  nuUus  a  me  sacri 
eloquii  studium  requirat,  quia  versa  iu  luctuni  citliara  mea,  et  orgauum  meum  in  vocem  fleu- 
tium.  Jam  cordis  oculus  in  mysteriorum  diseussioue  uon  vigilat,  quia  dormitavit  aninia  mea 
pne  tcedio.  .  .  .  Aliquando  [Deus  Pater]  filios  paue  uutrit,  aliquando  flagello  corrigit,  quia 
per  dolores  et  munera  ad  haireditatem  perpetuam  erudit.  Sit  itaque  gloria  omnipotenti  Domino 
nostro  Jesu  Christo,  quia  et  regnat  cum  Patre  in  uuitate  Spiritus  saucti  Deus,  per  omuia  siBcula 
SiBCuloriim  Amen."  (S.  Gregorii  Papa;,  Opp.  Omnia,  Tom.  II,,  Homiliarum  in  Ezechielem  Lib.  II., 
Momil.  X.,  n.  24,  p.  1072;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vul.  LXXVIJ 

t  "  Sed  quia  vetustam  navim  veliemeuterque  coufractam  indignus  ego  iufirmusque  suscepi 
(undiqueeuim  fluctus  intrant,  et  quotidiaua  ac  valida  tempestate  quassatse  putridaj  naufra- 
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Then  more  clearly,  in  his  Homily  on  S.  Luke  : — 

"Of  all  which  [signs  described  by  our  Lord]  some  we  see  already  accom- 
plished, othei'S  we  dread  to  be  upon  us  nigh  at  hand.  For  we  see  ah'eady 
that  nation  rises  up  against  nation,  and  that  the  push  and  press  of  them  has 
settled  upon  the  lands  worse  in  oiu"  o^vn  times  than  we  read  in  records.  That 
earthquakes  overwhelm  countless  cities,  ye  know  how  often  we  liave  heard 
from  other  pai'ts  of  the  world.  We  endure  pestilences  without  pause,  but 
signs  in  tlie  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  we  do  not  at  all  as  yet  see  manifestly  ; 
but  that  even  these  things  are  not  far  oft",  we  collect  from  the  mere  change  of 
the  atmosphere  already,  though  before  Italy  was  given  up  to  be  smitten  by  the 
sword  of  a  Gentile  foe,  we  beheld  tiei-y  ranks  in  the  heavens,  the  very  blood 
itself  of  the  human  race,  which  was  afterwards  spilt,  streaming,"* 

Though  Gregory  looked  upon  the  end  of  the  world  as  not  far 
off,  he  acted  as  though  he  felt  it  his  duty,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff', 
to  do  his  best  to  bring  chaos  into  order.  His  special  character- 
istics seem  to  have  been  the  wide  compass  of  his  vision,  and 
the  versatility  of  his  political  resource.  He  appears  as  if  creat- 
ed to  be  placed  on  an  eminence,  and  to  rule  the  world.  His 
vast  correspondence  shows  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  his 
indefatigable  industry.  His  conflicts  with  the  emperor  Maur- 
ice ;  his  firmness,  yet  true  dignity,  based  upon  the  humility  of 
the  Cross,  in  his  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  John  the 
Faster  ;  j  his  diplomatic  address  in  mediating  between  the  Lom- 
bards and  the  Byzantine  Court,  are  sufficient  to  prove  him  most 
able  in  his  conduct  of  affairs.  Then,  his  services  to  freedom,  in 
loosening  the  hold  of  Eastern  despotism  on  the  West ;  his  en- 
lightened and  civilizing  treatment  of  the  Franks  and  the  Biir- 
gundians  ;  and  his  enterprizing  temper,  which  carried  his  inter- 
est into  far-distant  lands,  and  bore  the  torch  of  Truth  amidst 
the  dark  forests  and  idolatries  of  paganism  and  superstition, 
speak  loud  for  the  real  greatness  and  breadth  of  his  truly  Roman 
niind.t     Who  so  free  from  littleness  as  he,  who  secured  to  the 


ginin  tabula;  sonant),  per  oinnipotentem  Deinn  lOgo,  In  hoc  milii  pericnlo  orationis  tu!B  niauuni 
porrigas,  quia  et'tanto  enixius  potestis  exoiare,  quauto  et  a  cont'usioue  ti'ibulationum,  qnas 
in  luic  teira  patimiir,  longius  statis."  (S.  Gvegovii  Papre,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Epistolarum 
Lib.  I.,  Tntlict.  IX.,  Epist.  IV.,  ad  Joannem  Episcopum  Constantinopolitanum,  p.  447;  Patrolog.  Lat, 
Vol.  LXXVII.) 

*  "  Ex qnibus  profecto  onmlbus  alia  jam  facta  cerninius,  alia  e  proximo  ventura  formidamus. 
Nam  senteni  super  geuteni  exsurgere,  earumqne  pressuram  terns  insistere  plus  jam  iu  nostris 
temporibus  cernimus  (inaTU  in  CoSicibus  legimns.  Quod  terrse  motus  urbes  lumiineras  siibruat, 
e.xaliis  mnudi  pavtibus  scitis  qnani  frequenter  audivimus.  Pestilentias  sine  cessatioue  patimur. 
Signa  vero  iu  sole,  et  luna,  et  stellis,  adhnc  aperte  minime  videnins,  sed  quia  et  bajc  uon  louge 
slut,  ex  ipsa  jam  aeris  immutatioue  colligirnus.  Quamvis  priusquam  Italia  geutili  gladio 
lerieuda  traderetur,  igneas  in  coilo  acies  vidimus,  ipsnm  qui  postea  humaui  generis  fiisns  est 
sanguiuem  coruscantem."  (Ibidem.  Tom.  II.,  XL.  Uomiliarum  in  Evamjelia,  Lib.  I.,  Uomil.  I.,  n. 
1,  p.  1078;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVI.) 

t  It  was  Gregory's  contest  with  this  arrogant  prelate  ■which  gave  rise  to  the  Pontiff  signing 
himself  "  Servus  Servorum  Dei."  (See  S.  Gregorii  Papaj,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Auctore 
Joanne  Diacono,  Lib.  II.,  n.  1,  p.  87;  Patrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 

t  His  sending  S.  Augustine  to  England  is  too  well  known  to  require  mention.  But  possibl;y 
the  letters  expressing  Gregory's  joy  at  the  result  of  the  niisson  are  not  so  familiar;  one  begins 
thus: — "  Gregorius  Augustino  episcopo  Anglorum.  Gloria  in  excelsii  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax 
hominibus  bonce  voluntatis  (Luc.  II.,  14;  Joan.  XII.)  quia  granum  frumenti  mortuum  est  cadens 
in  terram,  ue  solum  regnaret  coslo,  cujus  inorte  vivinius,  cnjus  inflrmitate  roboranmr,  CHJus 
passioue  a  passione  eriplmur,  cujiis  amore  in  Britannia  fratres  quasrimus  quos  iguorabamua, 
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cultivators  of  the  soil  freedom,  safety,  and  redress?  Who  so 
enlightened  as  he,  who  impressed  upon  those  who  governed 
others,  as  a  first  rule  of  action,  that  they  should  consult  the 
liberty  of  those  over  whom  they  ruled,  as  carefully  as  if  they 
were  consulting  for  themselves  ?  Who  so  pregnant  with  prin- 
ciples of  true  progress  as  he,  who  in  his  legislation  touching 
upon  slaves  gave  the  first  hint  at  that  emancipation  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beneficent  actions 
of  modern  civilization  ? 

Even  Jews  and  jjagans  were  made  to  feel  the  royal  benignity 
of  his  paternal  rule.  He  did  not  persuade  himself  that  ignor- 
ance and  sin  are  to  be  blotted  out  by  tears  and  iron.  Force 
and  hardness  were  not  elements  in  the  composition  of  his  Bene- 
dictine spirit ;  but  large  moderation,  warmth  of  sympathy, 
gentleness  of  management, — treating  men,  erring  men,  even  the 
obstinate  and  the  froward,  as  if  they  had  hearts  in  their  breasts, 
and  as  if  those  hearts  could  at  length  be  melted,  however  stony 
they  might  have  been,  by  the  power  of  constraining  love,  by  the 
pressure  of  sweet  humility,  by  the  magic  of  the  gentle  patience 
of  a  truly  strong  man.* 

Was  it  not  the  action  of  such  a  spirit  as  this  which  broke  the 
perversity  of  theDonatist  schism  (594)  ?  Was  not  the  scandal 
of  the  Three  Chapters  brought  to  a  close  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Gregory  the  Great .'' 

Of  his  creative  influence  in  sacred  art  and  song,  it  is  super- 
fluous to  speak.  On  the  alleged  antipathy  to  literature  of  one, 
who,  more  than  any  other  of  his  day,  was  sensitive  to  the 
graceful  and  the  beautiful,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell.  To 
be  a  Benedictine  monk  has  ever  been  to  possess  a  taste  for  the 
Classics  and  the  Scriptures.  Gregory  the  Great,  clothed  with  the 
spiritual  diadem  of  universal  Church-rule,  was  ever  at  heart  a 
child  of  the  monastic  Spirit.f  To  him  the  great  regular  Order 
owed  its  wide  expansion,  much  of  its  jprestige,  its  liberty,  its 

&c."  (S.  Gregorii  Papse,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Epistolarum  lAb.  XI.,  Indict.  IV.,  E%nst.  XXVIII., 
^.1138 — 1139;  Patroioij.  Lat.,  VoL  LXXVII.)  See  also  S.  Gregory's  letter  to  Queeu  Bertha,  so 
full  of  a  true,  loving,  Poiititical  spirit.  It  ends  thus: — "  Orainiis  anteiu  omnipoteutem  Ueum, 
ut  gloriiB  vestraj  cor  et  ad  operauda  qu:e  dixiinus,  gratise  sure  igue  succeudait,  et  setern«B 
mercedis  fructum  vobis  de  placita  sibi  operatione  coucedat."     (Ibidem,  JSpist.  XXIX.,  p.  114^.) 

*  And  lie  was  not  less  firm  l^lian  gentle.  He  writes  to  the  Deacon  Sahiuianus: — "  Quod  ego 
qnaliter  patia.r  scis,  qui  ante  paratior  sum  mori,  quam  beati  Petri  Apostoli  Ecclesiara  iiieis 
diebus  deuigrare."  (S.  Gregorii  Pap£e,  0pp.  Omnia.  Tom.  III.,  Einstolarwn  Lib.  V.,  huUct.  XIII., 
Epist.  XLVII.,  p.  721;  Patrolocj.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVII.)  No  better  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
character  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  and  of  the  activity  of  his  luiud,  of  liis  gifts  aud  of  his  candour, 
of  his  honesty  of  purpose  and  zeal  for  saving  souls  aud  for  maiutainiug  discipline,  than  by 
reading  his  voluminous  correspondeuce.     (See  Opp.  Omnia.,  Tom.  III.,  p.  442^1328.) 

t  In  the  writings  of  the  Saint,  there  are  continual  traces  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  the  Rule 
of  S.  Benedict,  but  also  of  the  very  words  of  that  great  Patriarch.  He  uses  the  word  utilitas  m 
the  special  sense  of  S.  Benedict,  so  of  opus  Del.  See  his  Letters,  his  Books  ou  Morals,  his 
Homilies  on  Ezechiel.  "  Verum  in  Expositione  Libri  I.  Regum  frequentius  Regulas  Beuedictinaa 
scutentias  et  verba  ipsamet  adhibet;  nee  niirum,  cum  tunc  abbas  esset,  atque  his  homiliis 
suos  alumnos  ad  nionasticaj  vit»  perfectionem  erudiret.  In  prajfatione  ad  hnnc  commentarium 
plurimos  loquendi  modos  ex  laudata  R(^gula  petitos,  qnos  colllgere  curavimus,  inveuiea." 
Ibidem,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  ex  ejus  scriptis  adornata,  Lib.  I.,  n.  6,  p.  258  ;  Patrolog,  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 
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stake  in  the  land,  and  its  solemn  confirmation.  It  owed  him 
more  than  this  :  him  it  had  to  thank  for  its  more  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, for  its  vigorous  reform,  and  for  drawing  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  world-priest,  and  the  life  of  him  who 
in  poverty  and  obedience  had  given  himself  over,  together  with 
his  substance,  to  the  absolute  dis^DOsition  of  holocaustic  love.* 

Of  his  large  munificence,  his  Benedictine  hospitality,  of  his 
abiding  yearning  after  the  sweet  retirement  of  a  little  cell, 
where  he  could  be  with  "  Him  alone  and  himself  also  alone," 
of  the  monastic  atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounded  himself, 
ever  loving  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  brethren — in  a  word,  of  his 
straining  love  of  heaven  whilst  battling  with  the  earth,  a  store 
of  information  may  be  gained  by  reading  his  touching  letters, 
or  by  persuing  his  life,  as  written  either  by  Paul  or  by  John 
the  Deacon. 

Ever  since  those  cruel  austerities  which  followed  his  conver- 
sion to  religious  life,  this  great  Pontiff  had  been  a  continual 
sufferer.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career,  he  became  a  martyr 
to  the  gout.  He  was  for  at  least  two  years  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  was  ultimately  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  But  the  fire 
of  his  mind  and  his  solicitude  for  all  the  Churches  were  not 
extinguished  by  the  agony  of  his  physical  condition  :  forgetful 
of  self,  he  still  continued  to  dictate  his  letters,  and  to  interest 
himself  in  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  his  fellow-men.f  But 
at  length  his  hour  approached.  Of  his  death-bed  unfortunately 
no  account  seems  to  have  been  written,  at  least  none  has  been 
preserved  He  who  had  in  reality  live^  with  greater  freedom 
by  far  in  the  World  Unseen,  than  upon  this  shifting  stage,  on 
the  twelfth  of  March,  604,  was  called  to  behold  the  King  in  His 
glory,  and  to  look  upon  that  Face  which  he  loved  so  tenderly 
when  upon  earth.|  He  was  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  had 
ruled  the  Universal  Church  for  thirteen  years. 

The  appearance  of  this  great  Pontiff,  according  to  the  minute 
description  given  by  John  the   Deacon,  must  have  been  very 

*  Montalembert  says  that  S.  Gregory  remained  a  monk  to  the  last: — "On  y  reconnalt 
aussi  rhumilit6  du  nioiue ;  ce  qui  nous  rappelle  que  c'est  avant  tout  le  moine  qu'il  nous 
appartient  de  montrer  dans  le  grand  pape,  dont  nous  avous  i^eut  etre  parje  trop  lougiieinent. 
D^illeurs  tout  dans  sa  vie  publique,  dans  sou  regue  immortel,  dans  ses  ecrits  surtout,  porte 
I'empreinte  ineflai;able  de  son  education  et  de  son  esprit  nionastique."  (Lea  Moines  d' Occident, 
Tom.  Deuxieme,  lAv.  V.,  p.  156 — 157.) 

t  See  how  full  of  true  Christian  feeling  he  Is  in  suffering.  Writing  to  Bishop  Leander,  he 
aays: — "  De  podagne  vero  niolestia  sanctitas  vestra,  ut  scribit,  affligitur,  cujus  dolore  assidao 
et  ipse  vehemeuter  attritus  sum.  Sed  lacilis  erit  consolatio,  si  inter  dagella  qu;e  patiuiur  qiue- 
que  fecimus  ad  memoriam  delicta  revocamus;  atque  hsec  uou  jani  flagella,  sed  dona  esse 
couspicimus,  si  qute  caruis  delectatione  peccavimiis,  oarnis  dolore  purgemus."  (S.  Gregorii 
Papaj,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  III.,  Mpistolarum  Lib.  JX.,  Indict.  IL,  Epist.  CXXL,  p.  1052;  Palrolog. 
Lat.  Vol.  LXXVIL) 

%  Unhappily  no  particulars  of  his  death  have  been  handed  down.  Paul  tlie  Deacon  simply 
says : — "  Qui  beatissimus  pontifex  postquam  sedem  Romaufe  et  ApostolicEe  Eeclesiai  annis 
tredecim,  meusibus  sex,  et  diebus  decern,  gioriosissime  rexit,  ex  hae  luce  subtractus,  atque  ad 
seternam  regni  coelestis  sedem  tranalatus,  est"  (Ibidem,  Tom.  L,  in  Vita,  n.  29,  p,  sg;  Fatrolog. 
Lat.,  Vol.  LXXV.) 
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striking.  A  truly  Pontifical  and  Patriarchal  man,  his  presence, 
"whilst  typifying  the  power  of  command,  must  have  spoken  of 
sweet  benignity  and  of  noble  condescension ;  and  the  expression 
of  his  countenance,  whilst  it  betrayed  evidences  of  suffering, 
told  still  more  sti'ongly  of  Divine  compassion,  and  of  the  frank- 
ness of  a  pure  conscience  and  an  upright  heart.* 

In  spite  of  the  troubles  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
of  the  endless  distractions  which  his  position  inevitably  brought 
upon  him.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great — with  the  exception  of  Bene- 
dict XIV. — has  written  more  voluminously  than  any  other  in 
the  long  line  of  Sovereign  Pontiffs.  His  gift  was  not  so  much 
that  of  originality  as  of  practical  talent,  combined  with  a  strong 
bias  towards  the  allegorical.  His  exposition  on  the  Book  of 
Job,  his  Dialogues,  and  his  Homilies,  all  bear  upon  conduct  and 
the  moral  law.f  His  most  valued  production,  in  which  he  brings 
out  the  special  gifts  of  prudence,  balance,  and  intuition  of  gov- 
erning principles,  in  his  '■^  Liber  RegulcB  Pastor  alls'''' — the 
"  Book  of  the  Pastoral  Rule."  Here  he  sums  up  and  advances 
^  the  work  which  had  already  been  attempted  by  S.  Ephrem,  and 
by  the  four  great  Fathers  :  Greogory  Theologus,  Chrysostom, 
Jerome,  and  Ambrose.  So  highly  was  this  noble  instruction 
esteemed,  that  it  was  translated  into  Greek  during  the  life-time 
of  the  author  ;  and  was  the  constant  companion  of  bishops  and 
of  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

And  now  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  lives  of  the  great 
Church  Fathers.  S.  Gregory  the  Great  may  indeed  be  looked 
upon  as  the  latest  of  them :  not  that  many  eminent  men  did  not 
rise  up  in  the  Church  after  he  had  passed  away,  but  because  he 
appears  to  be  the  last  of  the  original  writers — the  last  of  the 
great  classical  masters  of  traditionary  lore.  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  S.  Jerome,  S.   Chrysostom,  S. 

*  "  Statnva  justa  et  bene  formata,  facie  de  paternre  faciei  longitiidlne  et  niatei-uas  rotundi- 
tate  ita  luedie  tempci'ata,  ut  cum  rotunditate  q  uadam  decentissime  -videatur  esse  deducta,  barba 
paterno  more  subfulva  et  modica;  ita  calvastev,  ut  in  medio  froutis  gemellos  ciuciuiios  raruscu- 
los  babeat,  et  dextiorsum  retlexos ;  coraiia rotuudo  et  spatiosa,  capillo  subuigro  et  decenter 
intorto  sub  auriculae  medium  prop<'ndente,  froute  sppciosa,  elatls  6t  lougis,  sed  exilibus  super- 
ciliis;  ociilis  pupilla  furvis  nou  quidem  maguis  sed  patulis  ;  suboculaiibus  pleuis;  uaso  a  radice 
vergentium  superciliorum  subtiliter  diiecto,  circa  medium  latiore,  deinde  paululum  recurvo  et 
iu  extremo  patulis  naribus  promiueute  ;  ore  rubeo  ;  crassis  et  subdividuis  labiis  geuis  composi- 
tis;  meuto  a  coiifinio  maxillarum  decibiliter  promiueute;  colore  aquilino  et  vivido,  nondum, 
sicut  ei  postea  coutigit,  cardiaco ;  vultu  mitis;  ijiiauibus  pulcbris;  teretibus  digitis  et  babilibus 
ad  eciibeudum."  (S.  Gregorii,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  in  Vita,  Aucloi'e  Joanue  Diacono,  Lib.  IV., 
n.  48,  p.  230;  Fatrolog.  Lai.,  Vol.  LXXV.J 

t  Vid.  S.  Gregorii  Papte,  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  V.,  Tom.  I. — llorallum  Libri  sive  Expositio  in 
Librum  B.  Job;  Libb.  I.— XVI.,  p.  509—1162;  Fatrolog.  Lai,  Vol.  LXXV.  Tom.  //.— Moralium 
Libri  sive  Expositio  in  Librum  B.  Job ;  Libb.  XVIL — XXXV.,  p.  9 — 782 ;  Homiliarum  in  Ezecbieleui 
Propbetam  Libri  Duo:  Lib.  I.,  Homil.  I.— XXL,  p.  786—1170;  Lib.  II.,  Homil.  XXL— XL.,  p.  1170— 
1311;  Fatrolog.  Lat.,  Vol.  LXXVI.  Regulse  Patoralis  Liber  ad  Joanneui  Episcopum  Oivitatia 
Ravennte.  Prima  Pars,  Cap.  I. — XI.,  p.  13 — 26;  Secuuda  Pars,  Cap.  I. — XL,  p.  26 — 50;  Tertia  Pars, 
Cap.  L— XL.,  p.  50—126;  Quarta  Pars,  Cap.  L,  p.  126—128;  Dialogorum  Libb.  IV.,  De  Vita  et 
Miraculis  Patrum  Italicorum  et  De  ^ternitate  Animarum,  p.  150—430  [S.  Benedict's  Life,  Lib. 
II.,  not  included] ;  Registri  Epistolaruui,  Libb.  I.— XIV.,  p.  442—1328  :  Fatrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  LXXVIL 
Liber  Sacrameutorum,  p.  25 — 264  ;  Liber  Antiplionarius,  p.  641 — 721  -.Fatrolog.  Lat,  Vol.  LXX  VIIT. 
Exposit.  in  Lib.  Primuni  Regum,  p.  18—408;  Super  Cantica  Canticorum  Exposit.,  p.  471 — 548;  In 
Septem  Psaluios  Poeniteut.,  p.  550—658:  Fatrolog.  Lat,  Vol  LXX IX. 
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Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory  the  G-reat,  though  they  do  not  exhaust 
the  number,  at  all  events,  they  represent  that  splendid  galaxy 
in  the  theological  heavens — 

"  Whither  as  to  their  fountain  other  stai's 
Repairing,  in  their  urns  draw  golden  light." 

Those  who  follow,  for  the  most  part  repeat,  or  vary,  or  develop 
their  teaching  ;  assimilate,  and  then  cast  into  a  more  modern 
form,  the  riches  of  their  wisdom  ;  or  use  their  utterances  as 
arguments  to  recommend  views  which  have  been  gathered  from 
other  portions  of  their  writings.  Even  the  most  creative  writers 
of  the  medieval  time,  on  close  inspection,  owe  their  name  more 
to  novelty  of  form,  than  to  originality  of  matter. 

All  this  tends  to  explain  why  the  Author  has  brought  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  Doctors  so  prominently  forward  in 
this  volume.  Their  characters  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with 
their  works,  that  one  of  the  strongest  lights  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  their  writings  proceeds  from  the  history  of  their 
lives.  How  could  the  intellect  of  the  great  Angelical  be  por- 
trayed, save  by  offering  some  kind  of  description  of  that  potent 
element  which  added  so  much  to  its  richness  and  its  tone  1  and 
how  could  the  reader  be  better  pre5)ared  for  taking  in  the 
majesty  and  tenderness  of  his  sublime  and  solitary  life,  than 
by  being  conducted  into  his  presence  along  a  gallery  of  pictures 
(though  they  be  but  rough  cartoons),  in  which,  with  a  few  bold 
strokes,  the  artist  suggests  such  thoughts  of  heroism  and  great- 
ness to  the  imagination,  as  attune  the  mind  into  harmony  with 
all  that  is  most  singular  and  difficult  to  grasp  in  the  seraphic 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ? 

All  large  subjects  require  large  treatment.  And  if  detail  is 
to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  breadth  of  outline,  large  masses  of 
colouring,  and  general  effect,  it  is  not  because  minuteness  and 
small  accuracies  are  undervalued  :  just  the  reverse  ;  but  because 
the  finish  of  a  picture,  if  it  is  to  be  perfect,  depends  as  much 
upon  the  power  of  presenting  the  entire  conception  as  a  whole, 
with  its  really  leading  features  and  salient  points,  with  its  one 
governing  characteristic,  as  upon  the  careful  and  conscientious 
elaboration  of  each  of  the  component  parts. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TRADITION    AND    SCRIPTURE. 


The  influence  of  S.  Anthony  and  the  desert  wrestlers,  in  the 
formation  of  the  great  classic  Fathers,  has  now  been  dwelt 
upon ;  and  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  between  these 
latter  and  the  Angelical  have  been  suggested  to  the  reader  : 
whilst  the  Christ-principle  of  monasticism  has  been  traced  from 
Egypt  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Paris,  as  it  runs  through, 
and  gives  oneness  to,  the  beautiful  variety  in  the  characters  of 
God's  leading  saints. 

The  Fathers  lived  in  times  of  war  and  struggle,  and  "  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  conversion  of  the  world  :  "  the  Angelical,  in 
days  of  peace.  They  were  athletes  of  the  Cross :  he  was  the 
great  thinker  of  the  Church.  They  flourished,  the  larger  portion 
of  them,  when  the  earth  was  still  poisoned  by  the  breath  of 
paganism :  he,  after  the  Church  had  planted  her  victorious 
banner  on  nearly  all  the  citadels  of  the  world.  They  had  drunk 
in  the  civilization  of  pagan  Greece  or  Rome,  together  with  their 
Christianity  :  he  had  been  educated  from  tender  infancy  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  metropolis  of  Christian  culture,  and  had 
passed  his  calm  career  amongst  the  purest  traditions  and 
examples  of  the  civilization  of  the  Cross.*  They  had  gained 
experience,  a  rude  experience  to  some  of  them,  of  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  of  the  old-world  religion  :  he  had  tasted  none  of 
this,  hidden  away  as  he  was  with  Christ  in  God  under  the 
gentle  sway  of  perfectly-developed  monastic  life,  finding  his 
sweetest  meditation  and  tranquillity  in  the  highest  empyrean 


*  It  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  Angelical,  in  constrncting  his  Sumina  Theologica,  to  have 
been  brought  up,  from  his  teuderest  years,  in  the  purest  atmospliere  of  the  Cluirch.  Thus  he 
drauk  in  as  it  were  with  his  tjiotlier's  nillk  the  full  temper  and  tone  of  genuine  catholicity. 
Just  <as  the  education  of  the  Fathers  fitted  them  for  their  special  work,  so  his  education 
specially  fitted  him  for  his. 
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of  thought.  And  thus  it  was  that  he  had  time  to  erect  a  niaster- 
edilice,  and,  through  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  technical 
systematic  form  of  scholastic  teaching,  to  plan  a  mighty  scheme, 
of  which  the  patristic  labours  were  to  furnish  the  materials. 
Living  in  the  thirteenth  century,  he  garnered  into  his  mind  all 
the  advances  made  in  theologic  method  during  many  centuries, 
as  well  as  the  best  thoughts  of  the  "  nnaxiiiia  mortaUum 
ingenia  ;''''  and  through  his  synthetic  genius,  welded  into  one 
splendid  unity  the  combined  teaching  of  the  past,  .which  he 
expanded,  harmonized,  and  rendered  perfect  by  means  of 
exquisite  Aristotelic  drill,  and  Platonic  height  and  width  of 
discipline.* 

The  columnal  Fathers  and  the  Angelical  were  in  completest 
harmony  :  they  were  knit  together  by  the  monastic  principle. 
The  intellectual  hinges  of  the  Universal  Church  (speaking 
humanly)  have  been  monastic-men — that  is  to  say  men  who, 
through  an  intense  cross-worship  and  a  keen  perception  of  the 
beautiful,  threw  up  all  for  Christ ;  and  through — 

"  The  ingrained  instinct  of  old  revei'ence, 
The  holy  habit  of  obediency," 

loved,  laboured,  suffered  for  Him,  and  died  into  His  Arms.f 

For  the  one  thread  which  pierces  through  all,  and  maintains  a 
real  communication  between  the  Angelical  and  the  heroes  of  the 
classify,  age— which  creates  a  brotherhood  between  H.  Thomas  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  great  athletes  in  the  second  and 
the  third — which  makes  the  "  Sun  of  the  Church  "  illuminate 
the  "Pillar  of  the  World,"  and  so  reciprocally — that  is  to  say, 
which  renders  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Anthony  one  in  spirit  and  in 
principle,  was  this,  that  their  beings  were  transformed  into  a 
supernatural  activity,  through  an  intense  and  personal  love  of 
their  Redeemer. 

This  was  the  one  special  lesson  which  the  Angelical  drew 
from  the  wilderness  and  the  Fathers,  which  came  to  him  through 
S.  Benedict  indeed,  but  rather  as  a  principle  of  quies  than  of 
exertion.  In  the  desert  athletes  and  those  who  followed  them, 
he  found  that  principle  operative,  and  almost  military,  in  its 
chivalrous  readiness  to  combat,  and  spill  blood  in   defence   of 


*  The  metliod  of  system  and  order  consequent  on  tlie  introduction  of  Aristotle,  gave  an 
incalculable  advantage  to  our  Saint.  Tliis  was  his  great  gift— to  throw  a  large  subject-matter 
into  an  organic  form,'  to  reduce  the  many  to  the  one.  The  classic  Fathers  did  not  aim  at  this. 
Homilies,  commentaries,  orations,  and  iwlemics  occupied  their  energies. 

t  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  had  better  be  said  out,  the  classic  Fathers  were  monks: 
that  is  they  lived  monks'  lives ;  and  if  they  were  not  subject  to  the  vow  of  holy  obedience  to 
another,  it' was  because  thny,  being  men  of  governing  minds,  were  themselves  great  founders  of 
mouasticisni,  like  ,S.  Autlio'uv,  or  great  reformers,  like  S.Basil.  Being  a  monk  simply  means, 
after  all,  abandoning  everything  out  of  passionate  love  of  Christ  Crucified— venturing  the 
whole  of  this  life  for  flim. 
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Truth.*  It  lent  to  him  what  it  exhibits  in  them  also — breadth 
of  view,  largeness,  moral  freedom,  stubborn  courage,  generosi- 
ty of  heart,  expansion  of  mJnd,  and  an  electric  light  of  intellect, 
which  bear  about  them  a  touch  of  the  Eastern  world.  How 
could  the  Angelical  read  Anthony's  life,  or  follow  Athanasiusin 
his  exiles,  or  see  Basil  so  heroically  rigid  in  his  defence  of  right, 
or  hear  in  imagination  Gregory  Theologus  pouring  out  his  stream 
of  polished  eloquence,  without  being  impressed  by  Truth's 
grace  and  music  ?  How  could  he  watch  S.  Chrysostom,  all  on 
fire  with  his  love  of  God,  and  with  his  discriminating  sympathy 
for  men  ?  or  think  of  the  ascetic  Jerome,  battling  single-handed 
in  the  wilderness,  or  perusing  his  Scripture  in  the  cave  ;  how 
could  he  dwell  in  spirit  with  S.  Ambrose,  or  S.  Gregory  the 
Great,  or  follow  the  career  of  the  passionate,  emotional,  splen- 
did S.  Augustine,  without  expanding  in  heart  and  mind  towards 
all  that  is  best  and  greatest — all  that  is  most  noble  and  most 
fair,  in  the  majestic  character  of  God's  tenderly-cherished 
saints  ?  f 

Had  he  not  known  them  so  intimately, J  great  as  he  was,  his 
mind  would  have  been  comparatively  cramped  ;  his  character 
most  probably  would  have  been  less  imperial  in  its  mould,  and 
there  would  have  been  less  of  that  Oriental  mightiness  about 
his  intellectual  creations,  which  now  reminds  one  of  those  vast 
monuments  of  other  days  which  still  are  the  marvel  of  travel- 
lers in  the  East,  and  the  despair  of  modern  engineers.^  The 
great  Christ-principle  is  essentially  creative  of  enormous  conse- 
quences :  no  man  has  ever  bent  down  to  worship  Him  intensely, 
who  has  not  been  lifted  up  to  carry  out  some  master-work  in 
himself  or  in  another.  Here  then,  at  last,  we  have  in  their  com- 
pleteness the  great  informing  principles  of  the  character  of  the 

*  I  liave  said  elsewhere  (Vol.1.,  Chap.  XI.,  p.  )  tliat  the  patristic  spirit  is  Platonic  and 
synthetical,  aud  therefore  averse  to  polemical  eonteutious;  this  may,  at  tirst  sighl.  appear  to 
he  iucousisteiit  with  what  has  heen  stated  above:  but  such  really  is  not  the  case.  Truly,  the 
Fathers  did  vigorously  combat,  but  it  was  only  the  force  of  their  de  vof  iou  to  Christ  wliich  made 
them  do  so.  They  naturally  shrank  from  polemics  aud  position;  but  the  very  Platonic  piiu- 
ciple  itself  urged  them  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  synthetical  principles  of  the  Cross.  Many  a 
hero  has  been  crowned,  who,  as  a  matter  of  liking,  loved  peace  and  dreaded  war, — indeed  such 
is  the  feeling  of  true  chivalry. 

fit  may  be  remembered  how  delicately-strung  was  the  soul  of  the  Angelical:  nothing 
passed  hy  him  unnoticed  which  was  pure,  noble,  or  heroic.  How  deeply  then  must  he  not 
have  been  impressed  with  the  majestic  lives  of  God's  greatest  athletes ! 

%  And  unlike  the  more  modern  saints,  their  heart-pouring  correspondence  shows  of  what  a 
fine  texture  their  heai-ts  were  made: — "  We  have  above  400  letters  of  S.  Basil's;  above  200  of 
S.  Augustine's;  S.  Chrysostom  has  left  us  about  240;  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  the  same  number: 
Pope  S.  Gregory  as  many  as  840;  S.  Nihis,  close  on  1,400;  g.  Isidore,  1.440;  the  blessed  Theodore!, 
146 ;  S.  Leo,  140';  S.  Cyprian,  80  or  90  ;  S.  Paulinus,  50;  S.  Jerome,  above  100."  (S^i&  The  Ancient 
Saints,  No.  1.  Rambler,  Vol.  1.,  p.  93.    Anno  1859.) 

§  Nor  am  I  in  the  least  exaggerating,  if  what  Ventura  says  is  true.  He  exclaims,  in  his  con- 
ference on  Catholic  Reason: — "Saint  Thomas,  M.  F.,  quel  libnnne!  quel  genie!  C'est  la  raisoa 
humaiiie  elevee  Ji  sa  plus  haute  puissance.  Au-deh\  des  elfort.s  de  sou  raisonnement,  c'est  la 
OT.viora  des  choses  dans  le  ciel.  Ici-bas,  la  raison  nr  saurail  ui  iiidiitir  jihis  haut.  ni  voir  plus 
clair.  On. pent  dire  de  saint  Thomas  ce  que  saiiil  .Aui;n,-.tiu  clisail  dc  saint  Jerome:  'Que 
personne  n'a  su  jamais  ce  que  Thomas  a  ignore ;  NcniD  xciiiit  quoil  Tliniiiin^  iijiwravit.'  Cet  horame 
unique,  cet  honime  dont  la  vie  n'a  pas  atteiut  la  moitie  d'uue  sieele,  a  tout  vu,  tout  connu,  tout 
explique.  II  u'est  avicune  erreur  qu'il  n'ait  pr^vue,  rtfutee,  pulverise*^  d'avance."  (La  Raison 
Philosox>Mque,  Deuxicme  Conjcrcnce,  Secunde  Parlie,  p.  128 — 129.     Heconde  Edition,  Paris,  1852.^ 
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Angelical.  The  contemplative  principle  of  quies  at  Cassino, 
manifesting  itself  in  love,  reverence,  purity,  and  adoration ; 
the  principle  of  activity  at  S.  James's,  analytical,  inquisitive, 
polemical ,  technical ;  an(J  the  principle  of  operative  love  through 
a  personal  friendship  with  the  Word  Incarnate,  which  is  the 
life-spirit  of  the  Solitaries  of  the  desert,  and  the  soul-power  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  Angelical  is  e>ssentially 
contemplative — so  he  is  monastic  ;  he  is  essentially  logical — so 
he  is  scholastic  ;  and  he  is  essentially  large,  pure,  and  operative, 
through  a  motive  of  personal  friendship — and  therefore  he  is 
essentially  patristic.  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Augustine 
— contemplation,  dialectics,  and  energizing  charity, — these  are 
the  three  great  elements  which  make  up  and  explain  the  full 
character  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.* 

And  if  the  influence  of  the  Fathers  on  the  moral  build  of  the 
Angelical  was  great,  not  less  remarkable  was  their  influence 
upon  him  as  a  theologian.  A  master-mind  like  his  would  natu- 
rally seek  first-sources.  Albertus  Magnus  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Lombard  would  simply  lead  him  to  the  great  reservoirs 
themselves.  From  his  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences,"  indeed 
from  his  "  O'pusculuni "  on  the  Angels,t  to  the  last  words  he 
wrote  of  the  "  Siimma  Theologica"  his  intimate  acquaintance, 
especially  with  the  great  Fathers  already  treated  of,  comes  out 
almost  in  every  page.  If  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name,  he 
is  often  merely  reprodu<;ing  their  thoughts  and  establishing  their 
principles.^  He  appears  to  possess  all  their  breadth  of  view 
and  power  of  compassing  a  complicated  subject  ;  he  is  endowed 
with  the  genius  of  assimilating  their  theologic  tone,  and  of 
drawing  from  them,  and  making  part  of  the  furniture  of  his 
own  mind,  those  traditionary  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
closely  connected  with  the  Church.  He  recognizes  their  entire 
weight,  he  perceives  the  full  bearing  of  their  teaching,  and 
seems  to  feel  profoundly  that  depth,  breadth,  and  stability  are 
principally  to  be  acquired — not  so  much  by  his  own  originality, 

*  Werner  points  out  in  a  few  words  the  aim  of  the  great  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  three  elements  whicli  make  up  the  cliaraeter  of  the  Angelical  aid  him  directly  to  tarry- 
out  that  intent: — "  Die  scholastische  Theologie  des  Mittelalters  setzte  sich  zum  hiJchsteu  Ziele, 
die  im  Geiste  der  Kircbe  aiifgefasste  Schrifttlieologie  mit  den  JMitti-ln  der  aus  Aristoteles 
erleruten  argumentativen  Uialelitik  specnlativ  zu  durchdi-iugen.  Daruach  tlieilte  sicli  das 
wisseuschaftliche  Streben  der  scholastischen  Theologeu  in  die  dreifache  Aufgabe  der  Wclirift- 
forschung,  des  Studiums  der  Aristotelischen  Philosophie,  uud  der  anf  Gruudlage  dieser 
doppelten  Stndien  vorgenommeueu  speculativ-argunientativeu  Zergliederiing  der  in  iSysteni- 
form  aneiuander  gefiigten  LehrsJitze  der  kirchlichen  Theologie."  (Die  heilige  Ttioriua  von 
Aquino,  E?-ster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  217.) 

t  See  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XVIII.,  p. 

%  It  might  suggest  itself  as  a  difficulty  to  some  minds  that  the  Angelical  could  not  have  had 
access  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  But  sucli  persons  might  recall  that  Idug  S.  Louis,  see- 
ing when  in  the  East  how  eager  the  Sultan  was  to  collect  the  scattered  writings  of  Mussulman 
philosophers,  was  moved  to  imitate  his  example.  When  he  returned  to  France,  he  had  the 
best  exemplars  of  the  Fathers  collected  and  transcribed.  We  have  absolute  mention  of  S. 
Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  .Jerome,  S.  Gregory,  and  many  more.  And  it  is  certain  that  the 
Angelical  had  free  use  of  the  Royal  Library. 
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as  by  thoroughly  mastering,  not  merely  the  general  tendencies, 
but  the  specialities,  the  genius,  and  the  character  of  each  sepa- 
rate individual.*  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  an  intimate  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  each  one  of  these  classic  masters  of 
Catholic  thought,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  man,  to  have 
absorbed  into  his  own  system,  and  then  to  have  reproduced, 
that  which  was  most  admirable  in  eac^h  of  them.  IS.  Jerome 
and  S.  Chrysostom  in  Holy  Scripture  ;  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil, 
and  S.  Gregory  Theologus  in  dogma  ;  S.  Ambrose  and  8.  Gregory 
the  Great  in  moral  disquisition  ; — each  of  these,  in  fact,  in  his 
own  special  line,  has  his  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.! 

Then,  just  as  Aristotle  may  be  looked  upon  as  representing 
the  bloom  and  flower  of  Greek  philosophy,  as  Dante  summed 
up  the  whole  knowledge  of  his  day  in  the  Bivina  Commedia, 
so  S.  Augustine  stands  as  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  great  patristic 
tree,  as  ihe  representative  of  the  classic  learning  of  East  and 
West. 

As  the  Angelical  professed  S.  Augustine's  Rule,  so  also  he 
imbibed  his  spirit.  S.  Augustine  forms  the  pedestal  upon 
which  stands  the  graceful  figure  of  the  "  Suimua  TheologicarX 

Indeed,  the  wealth  of  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching  drawn 
from  the  columnal  Fathers  as  a  body,  and  enshrined  in  the 
'"'■  Summa  Theologicg,''''  alone,  is  prodigious  ;  but  perhaps  the 
best  and  easiest  test  of  the  Angelical' s  marvellous  acquaintance 
with  their  writings  and  their  style,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Catena 
Aurea  on  the  Gospels  ;  and  this  of  itself  is  an  ample  explana- 
tion why  so  large  a  space  has  been  taken  up  in  treating  of  their 
characters  and  lives. 

In  fact,  the  great  dyke  set  up  by  the  Angelical  against  the 
rationalism  and  irreverence  of  the  schools,  was  principally 
formed  of  materials  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  the  Fathers. 

*  Take  as  one  instance  out  of  many  the  manner  in  wliich  the  Angelical  treats  the  difference 
which  arose  between  S.  Ausustiue  and  S.  Jerome  on  the  text: — "  How  doest  thou  compel  the 
Gentiles  to  Uve  as  do  the  Jews."  ("Galea.,  Cuap.  II.,  14.)  Here  he  shows  his  complete  mastery 
over  the  mind  of  either  Father,  and  gives  his  own  opinion  with  the  solidity  of  a  master-mind: 
— "  Valtdius  arsumentum  Angustiui  contra  Hieronymum  est,  quia  Hieronymus  addncit  pro  so 
septem  doctores,  quorum  qiiatnor,  scilicet  Laodicensem,  Alexaudrum,  Origeuem  et  Didyumm, 
exoludit  Angustinus,  utpote  de  hseresi  infames.  Aliis  vero  tribus  opijonit  tres  quos  pro  se  et 
pro  sua  opinione  habet;  scilicet  Ambrosium,  Cypriauum,  et  ipsum  Paulum,  qui  manifeste  dicit, 
quod  reprehensibilis  erat  Petrus."     (In  Epist.  ad  Galatas,  Led.  III.,  p.  396,  Vol.  XIII.) 

t  Frigerio  speaks  of  the  Angelical's  "  inesplicabil  rvserenza"  for  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  :— 
"  Da  si  profunda  humilt^  cagiouosi  in  lui  quel  sonimo  rispetto  e  inesplicabil  riverenza,  in  die 
egli  hebbe  1  Padri  e  sauti  Dottori  della  Chiesa,  come  cio  ben  ilimostrauo  i  suoi  gran  volnnji." 
(Vita  di  *'.  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  9,  p.  115.) 

i  Touron  shows,  with  abundant  authority,  how  strikingly  the  Angelical  kept  himself  iu 
harmony  with  S.  Augustine.  Cardinal  Norris  says  : — "Ad  Augnstiuum  uon  itnr  nisi  per  Tlioniam." 
The  learned  Cardinal  d'Aguirra  says:— "Mira  ilia  Angelic*  mentis  claritate  ubscura  quieque 
exposuit  D.  Thomas,  et  abstrusos  iiatrnni,  prii-sertim  Augustiui  scnsus  hue  douavit:  quod 
expevientif:  didici :  nee  dubium  (|uin  iilii.  (.'iintiiii;it  in  ooiil  i(i\  crsiis,  iuspccta  sola  sancti 
Angustiui  litleva.  mentem  obrui  tliiclii>ii.s  diHirulUiUuii.  iicc  iij.ii.inr.'  \i;im  ad  emergendum; 
totaiii  veri)  procellam  sedari,  et  occurrere  portum,  ubi  intente  qnjcritur,  et  tandem  invenitur, 
quid  Angi'licus  Doctor  tradiderit:  ipse  euim  miti  ac  suavissinio  interpretationis  genere  l>ivum 
Augnstiuum  expouit."     (See  Exposede  la  DoUrine  de  K  Thomas,  Liv.  IV.,  C/icip.  V.,p.  350—357.) 
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Then  again,  tlie  traditions  of  the  Church — that  is  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers — must  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  one  who  un- 
dertakes to  construct  a  Sunwia  Theologica  worthy  of  the  name- 
Tradition  is  the  safest  guide  and  support  through  the  labyrinths 
of  Scripture,  and  along  the  slippery  road  of  human  reason.  He 
who  has  once  grasped  the  mind  of  the  eight  great  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  steps  well  armed  into  the  arena.* 

The  Angelical's  acquaintance  with  their  writings  and  spirit 
might  be  shown  in  many  ways.  It  might  be  brought  out  by 
comparing  passages  from  his  various  works  :  by  reference  to 
the  "  Stimma  Theologica,''''  to  the  "  Commentary  "  on  the  Lom- 
bard, or  even  to  earlier  labours.  But  he  has  bequeathed  to  us 
one  golden  volume,  which  offers  of  itself  an  overwhelming  evi- 
dence. Had  it  not  been  for  the  "  Catena  Aurea,^''  men  would 
hardly  have  believed  it  possible  that  any  theologian,  however 
gifted,  could  have  gained  so  j^rofound  and  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  teachings  and  style  of  the  great  teachers  of  the  Church. 
In  the  whole  range  of  scholastic  or  indeed  of  modern  learning, 
even  since  the  patristic  method  has  been  so  much  in  vogue,  no 
work  has  yet  appeared  which  can  be  compared  with  the  "  T]lx- 
'positio  Continua  "  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.f 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  insist  upon  the  patristic  learning 
of  the  Angelica],  and  to  show  the  reader  how  thoroughly  his 
mind  must  have  been  impregnated  with  tl\e  spirit  of  the  G-reek 
and  Latin  Doctors.  Men  are  too  apt  to  fall  into  the  delusion 
that  because  the  Saint  was  a  scholastic  he  contented  himself 
with  studying  Coiimientaries  and  Compendia,  and  with  bringing 
the  Aristotelic  forms  of  logic  to  bear  upon  the  subject-matter 
of  religion  ;  and  that  he  was  bound  up  within  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  the  so-called  minute,  subtle,  technical,  and  hair-splitting 
methods  of  the  schools.  They  are  apt  to  forget  that  any  really 
giant  mind,  of  its  own  natural  force,  would  rise  above  and 
transcend  all  the  intellectual  slaveries,  and  burst  all  the  bonds 
of  formalism  with  which  they  imagine  the  scholastic  mind  was 
occasionally  entangled.:!:     Though  iYiQ^^  Suimna  Theologica'"  \^ 

*  "  Im  Gaiizen  siuil  esmelirals  aclitzig  Autoieu  aiis  alien  cluistliclieu  Jahrlniuderteii  vou 
Ignatius  Jl.  bis  auf  den  Miincli  EiitUymius,  deveu  Eiklarunjten  uud  Glosseu  zniu  Texte  d(-r 
Evaugelieu  dei'ftestalt  mit  einaudiT  vevwobeii  siiid,  dass  sie  ein  iu  niiiiuterbroclieuem  Znsam- 
menbauge  sicb  forrspiuiiejidt- s  Gauzes  bildeu."  (Werner,  JJer  heilkje  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster 
Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  219.) 

t  See  Clm^-  II-,  V-  S65. 

%  See  tbe  Angelical's  view  of  consulting  tbe  learned,  which  he  applied  so  well  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Ghurcb  : — "  Unde  in  his  quai  ad  iinulentiaiu  pertinent,  luaxime  iudiget  homo  ab  aliis 
eriidiri,  ct  pviecipne  ex  scuibns,  qui  sauuui  intellectuiu  adeiiti  sunt  circa  lines  operal)iHuni. 
Unde  I'liilusiipbus  (licil  in  H  Elliir.  (lUip.  XI..  rirnt.  .lin. )  :  (Ipnrtrl  atlnuln-r  ,  .n>rrl<,riii,i .  rt  >ir,ih,nnii , 
etpriHl,,llililii  iii.l,iiiniislrnl,iriln'g  ,„inivi,itiniiihn:i  ,i  ,7,//(/,.H(7-».s,  ,/..,(,  iiiiiiii.s  ,,i„t,ii  ,1,  iin<,i  st ,«/ i,.,nhii.-i  ,■ 
proph-r  ,'.'/„  i-i.iili:iiii  fiiiiii  riil.iii  piiiiri,,;,!.  L'n.lr  rt  /'r..r.  /y /.,:..  diril  iir  :  .V.  in  ,iihni.^  rrinl,  „liie 
twe  :  vX  Knii.  i  7..  3ti,  dicitur :  //(  iiiaHitiiiliiii'  pirsliiitn-nruiii .  id  csl.  ,sc-Lii(iriiiii,  ii,inh,illiii,i  .^lu.rt 
sapientkv  iUoriuii  i:c  corde  conjam.iere.  Hoc  uiiti-ni  jicrrinet  ad  docilitiiteni  nt  ulii|uis  .sil  liciir  ilis- 
Ciplina>  snsccptivus  .  .  .  Ail  seciinduiu  diceuduui,  quod  dcicilitas.  sirut  et  alia  quec  ad  pru- 
deutiaui  pcrliueut,  seeuuduui  aptiuuliueni  quidcm  est  a  uatura  ;  sod  ad  ejus  cousuuuuatiouem 
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thrown  into  a  severe  logical  frame-work,  the  subject-matter  of 
which  it  treats  was  gathered  by  the  Angelical  out  of  the  depths 
of  dogmatic  revelation,  and  of  the  broad  sweep  of  patristic 
teaching  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  those  of  Albertus  Magnus 
and  the  Victorines.^  There  is  no  display  of  patristic  lore  in 
the  Summa,  certainly.  The  whole  is  so  well  digested,  and  is 
so  ripe  a  fruit  of  a  career  of  profoundest  study,  of  widest  read- 
ing, of  intensest  thought,  that  the  very  harmony  of  its  parts, 
the  mellowness  of  its  colouring,  and  the  maturity  of  the  whole 
design,  conceal,  rather  than  display,  the  vastness  of  the  labour 
undergone  in  its  construction.  Had  not  the  Saint  been  master 
of  the  intellect  of  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  G-regory  Theologus, 
S.  Jerome,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose;  Pope 
'  Gregory,  and  such  like,  the  "  Sw/mna  Theologica  "  never  could 
h^ve  been  written.  Its  depth,  its  largeness,  and  its  opulence, 
speak  of  the  traditions  of  the  East ;  its  very  conception  is 
patristic,  if  its  form  is  of  the  West ;  it  manifests,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  grandeur  of  the  Oriental  and  the  symmetry  of  the  Latui 
mind.  It  is  a  splendid  synthesis,  which  could  not  have  been 
achieved  by  one  who  did  not  possess  the  power  of  holding, 
with  a  catholic  grasp,  two  worlds  at  once. 

And  here  again  is  another  note  of  difference  between  the 
Angelical  and  the  classic  Fathers,  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
He  absolutely  forgets  self  in  all  he  writes,  and  is  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  scientific  and  technical  exposition  of  the  Truth 
with  which  he  lived  :  they,  on  the  contrary,  were  ever  allowing 
the  history  of  their  own  hearts,  the  fate  of  their  own  friends, 
the  events  of  their  own  times,  and  the  play  of  human  sympathy 
and  personal  suffering,  to  enter  into,  and  as  it  were  refresh,  the 
course  of  their  expositions,  and  even  to  colour,  if  so  may  be 
said,  their  formal  treatises  on  dogma  and  the  Sacred  Word. 
They  live  and  breathe  in  their  own  writings,  the  character  of 
the  man  comes  out  with  its  vivid  touches  of  individuality,  and 
one  Father  is  as  distinct  from  another  as  man  is  different  from 
man.  Who  could  not  at  once  recognize  the  Athenian  culture 
of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  in  their  graceful  periods,  and  gain  an 
insight  into  their  hearts  whilst  reading  them  ?  Is  there  one 
Father  who  resembles  S.  John  Chrysostom,  with  his  bright  trust 


phirinium  valet  humammi  studium,  clum  scilicet  homo  sollicite  frequenter  et  reverenter  appli- 
cat  aninuim  smiiii  documeutis  majoruiii,  nou  iiegligeus  ea  propter  iguaviaiu,  iiec  coiitemiiena 
propter  superljiaiu."     (Summa,  Se'cunda  Secundm,  Qu.  XLIX.,  Art.  3,  p.  1!)9— 190.     Ed.  Farm.) 

*  Speaking  of  the  wealth  of  palvistic.  learning  in  llii*  Catrmi  .liirrd.  Wcriici-  Ha>s: — "  Aus 
dieser  Wolke  vou  Zengen  tiir  den  iii'hli-n,  ir:i(litioncll  kircliliclii-ii  Simi  dcs  Scliiill  w  urli's  wer- 
deu  hesonders  oft  Origenes,  tllirysostonins,  Augnstinns,  llin  iiii\  nins,  Uihuiiis,  (.n-uiir  dor 
Grosse,  nud  von  den  spatereu  Hralianiis,  Keniigius,  sowie  die  Vi-il'assi-r  <Iit  lii-idi-n  liloi-sen  (ordi- 
iiaria  nnd  Interlinearis)  redend  vorgefiiUi't."  (Der  Iteilige  Tlwmas  von  Aquino.  Bister  Band, 
Viertes  Capitel,  p.  iVJ.J 
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in  Providence,  and  with  those  deep 'human  sympathies  which 
are  characteristics  of  all  his  expositions — not  to  speak  of  his 
touching-  letters  to  Olympias,  Theodora,  Theodotus,  Castor, 
Nicolas,  and  Polybius  ?  8.  Jerome's  whole  heart  is  poured  out 
in  all  its  richness  ;  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great  *  live 
with  the  distinct  life  of  men  and  saints,  in  their  most  scientific 
works,  as  well  as  in  their  voluminous  correspondence  ;  in  a 
word,  nature  and  grace,  the  human  and  the  divine,  the  personal 
and  the  objective, — all  flowed  out  in  their  writings  with  the 
exuberant  spontaneity  of  nature,  and  so  freely,  that  no  better 
picture  of  them  could  have  been  preserved  than  that  which 
they  painted  of  themselves.  We  thank  them  and  love  them  for 
their  charming  frankness ;  and  perceive  in  the  unaffected 
utterances  which  gush  fresh  from  the  fountain  of  their  hearts, 
the  majesty  of  that  spirit  which  lent  to  their  very  natures  some 
of  the  witchery  of  supernatural  grace.f 

Yet,  is  there  anything  less  sublime  in  the  self-repression  of 
the  Angelical,  who  has  not  allowed  a  shade  of  self,  for  good  or 
bad,  however  faint,  to  pass  across  his  voluminous  creations? 
Was  it  that  he  was  cold  and  colourless,  and  had  no  distinct 
characteristic  of  his  own  ?  Assuredly  not.  Whose  heart  burnt 
with  so  pure  and  high  a  flame  ?  whose  character  was  more 
intensely  personal  ?  whose  sympathy  was  more  expanding 
towards  every  creature  of  God,  than  the  great  Angelical's  ? 
Had  he  wished,  he  might  have  rivalled  S.  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  vastness  of  his  correspondence  ;  or  8.  Gregory  Theologus  in 
the  sweetness  of  his  poems  ;  or  S.  Jerome  in  his  fierce,  his 
sword-like  zeal ;  or  S.  Augustine  in  the  lavish  outpouring  of 
his  whole  being,  in  his  *'  Confessions,"  with  their  bursts  of 
passionate  insx^iration.t     Had  he  thought  fit,  he   could   have 

*  "  Pope  Gregory's  epistles  give  us  the  same  sort  of  insight  iuto  the  holy  solicitude  for  the 
■universal  Chvistian  people  which  possessed  him,  that  minute  vigilanT-e.  yet  eimiprehensive 
snperinteudeuee  of  the  chief  pastor.  .  .  .  Those  of  S.  Isidore  and  S.  Nilus  consist  of  little 
more  than  one  or  two  terse,  pithy,  pregnant  sentences  which  may  be  called  sermouets,  and  are 
often  as  vivid  as  if  we  heard  them.  S.  Chrysostom's  are  for  the  most  part  crowded  into  the 
three  memorable  years  in  which  the  sufferings  of  exile  gradnally  ripened  iuto  a  virtual  martyr- 
dom. Others,  as  some  of  those  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Ambrose,  are  meditations  on  mystical  sub- 
jects. Those  of  S.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  which  are  but  fragments,  recount  the  various  trials 
of  the  time,  and  are  marked  with  a  vigorous  individuality  which  in\ests  the  narrative  with  an 
interest  far  higher  than  historical."     (The  Ancient  Saints,  No.  1,  p.  93,  see  Jintiihler,  Vol.  I.,  1859.^ 

t  And  here  at  once  the  answer  suggests  itself  to  an  objection  which  may  be  advanced 
against  the  influence  of  the  Lives  of  the  Church  Fathers  q,u  S.  Tliomas.  It  may  lie  said  by  unre- 
liecting  persons,  that  the  Angelical  Icuew  little  of  the  Lives,  though  he  knew  much  of  the  toorks 
of  those  saints.  The  reply  is  easy,  and,  to  any  one  who  has  studied  tlie  Fathers  at  all,  obvious, 
namely:  that  it  is  simply  from  their  worlcs  that  ii'e  know  their  lives,  and  that  their  individual 
histories  are  so  iutinuitely  bound  up  with  their  writings,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  read  without 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  former.  How  deeply  and  carefully  the  Angelical  hail  studied  the 
writings  of  the  classic  Fathers,  is  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearutss,  it  is  hoped  in  the 
couise  of  these  pages. 

t  "  WHien  Pope  Gregory  comments  upon  F-zechiel,  he  writes  about  the  Lombards,  his  own 
people,  and  himself.  What  a  vivid  idea  we  have  of  S.  Chrysostom  !  parlly  from  his  style,  partly 
from  liis  njatter;  yet  we  derive  it  from  liis  tbrmal  expositiiuis  of  .Script  ore.  His  expositions  are 
disconrsf  s  :  his  disco\u'ses,  wlicther  he  will  or  no,  are  manifestations.  ,s.  (Jregorv  Nazianzen  has 
written  diseouises  too,  by  means  of  wliieh  lie  has  gained  for  hiuisi'lf  the  siiccial  litle  of  ''Theo- 
logus;  "  yet  these  same  orations  give  us  also  a  large  range  of  iufornuition  about  his  own  life, 
his  kindred  and  frieinls,  his  feelings  aud  his  fortunes."  (The  Ancient  Saints,  No.  1,  p.  94;  See  the 
Mavibler,  Vol.  /.,  1859.) 
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displayed  all  the  might  and  tenderness  of  his  affections,  and 
have  unveiled  the  inner  secrets  of  his  heart  and  fantasy,  as 
well  as  have  shown  the  crushing  power  of  his  intelligence  before 
an  admiring  world ;  but  he  was  Angelical :  his  heart  was 
jealously  reserved  to  one  alone  ;  his  interests,  affections,  yearn- 
ings, joys,  sorrows,  and  hopes,  like  the  many-tongued  flame 
of  sacrificial  fire,  tended  straight  to  heaven  ;  earth  was  simply 
his  altar,  and  self  was  consumed  in  the  holocaustic  sacrifice 
of  every  vibration  of  the  heart,  and  every  emotion  of  the  will, 
towards  that  one  Object  in  Whose  society  he  found  his  freedom 
and  delight.  There  is  nothing  more  seraphic  in  the  whole 
history  of  S.  Thomas  than  this  absolute  transformation  of  self 
which  produced  the  splendid  treatise  of  the  "  iSumma  Theolo- 
gica,'''  in  which  the  tenderest  and  most  emotional  of  creatures 
offers  to  the  world  the  fruit  of  his  mighty  meditations  on  the 
cardinal  teachings  of  religion,  and  proves  that  love  does  not 
destroy  the  severity  of  science,  and  that  science  in  reality  tends 
but  to  increase  the  intensity  of  love.*  If  the  Fathers  were 
great  in  their  display  of  self,  the  Angelical  was  no  less  great  in 
divine  self-repression. 

Indeed  his  life  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  steady  progress 
towards  the  Beatific  Vision.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  also 
advanced  in  union,  so  that  the  latter  portion  of  his  career  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  heaven.  Science  and  re- 
ligion were  as  the  steps  of  the  ladder  of  his  perfection  ;  he 
knew  that  there  could  be  little  progress  in  love  without  contem- 
plation, and  that  the  "  Science  of  the  Saints  "  is  principally  ac- 
quired through  an  intimate  conjunction  of  the  intelligence  with 
the  fount  of  illumination.f  He  let  the  visible  world  go  its  way, 
and  he  went  his  :  as  long  as  he  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  the 
Spiritual  Kingdom,  he  was  well  content.  Life  was  simply 
bearable  because  by  means  of  it  he  was  enabled  to  make  his 
footing  sure,  in  his  advance  into  the  Admirable  Light. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  staying  at  the  Convent  at  Bo- 

*  Tlie  difiference  between  the  Augolical  aud  the  classic  Fathers  is  suggested  at  once  by  the 
following: — "Instead  of  writing  formal  doctrinal  treatises,  they  [the  Fathers]  write  contro- 
versy; aud  their  controversy,  again,  is  correspondence.  Tliey  mix  up  tlieir  own  persons, 
natural  and  supernatural,  with  the  didactic  or  polemical  works  which  engaged  them.  Tlieir 
authoritative  declarations  are  written,  not  on  stone  tablets,  but  on  what  Scripture  calls  '  the 
Heshly  tables  of  the  heart.'  The  line  of  their  discussion  traverses  a  region  rich  and  interesting, 
and  opens  on  those  who  follow  them  in  it  a  successiou  of  insti'uctive  views  as  to  the  aims,  tlie 
difliculties,  the  disappointments  under  wliicli  they  journeyed  on  heavenward,  their  care  of  tlie 
brethren,  their  appreliension  of  living  teacliers  of  eirof.  Dogma  aud  proof  are  at  the  same  time 
hagiography.  They  do  not  write  a  Humma  Theologke,  or  draw  a  catena,  or  pursue  a  single  thesis 
through  the  stages  of  a  scholastic  disputation.  They  wrote  for  the  occasion,  and  seldom  on  a 
a  carefuUy-digested  plan."     (The  Ancient  Saints,  No.  1,  p.  93—94;  see  the  Rambler,  Vol.  I.,  1859.) 

t  "  Corrispose  al  sublime  douo  delta  sapientia  di  Tomaso,  egual  dono  di  contemplatione; 
essendo  delta  sapientia  ufiicio,  come  di  suprema  scientia,  fare  aH'intelletto  couoscere  e  giudi- 
care  per  cause  altissime  le  veritfi  divine  o  create;  e  insiememente  come  di  saporita  scientia,  di 
far  gustai-e  alia  volontJi  il  soavissimo  sapore  delle  cose  di  sopra:  clie  tuttoche  I'essentia  della 
contemplatione  uell'intelletto  consista,  ^  nondimeno  dalla  carit^  verso  di  Dio  origiuata,la  quale 
sprona  I'anima  a  contemplarlo."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  1,  x>-  130.) 
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logna,  he  manifested  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  the  abiding 
temper  of  his  mind.^  A  Procurator  had  been  nominated,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  the  city,  and  was  neither  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  8.  Thomas  nor  with  the  other  friars  of  the  convent.  He 
had  occasion  to  go  shopping,  and  required  some  one  to  accom- 
pany him,  and  carry  the  provisions.  He  requested  the  Prior  to 
appoint  a  person  to  fulfil  that  duty,  and  he  was  told  to 
summon  to  his  assistance  the  first  friar  that  he  met.  Now  it  so 
happened  that  the  very  first  person  he  saw,  on  descending  from 
the  Prior's  cell,  was  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  Not  dreaming 
who  he  was,  the  Procurator  sharply  told  him,  in  the  Prior's 
name,  to  take  the  basket  and  follow  him  briskly  into  the  street. 
Without  a  word,  the  Angelical  put  the  basket  on  his  shoulder, 
and  went  after  the  Procurator,  who  was  hurrying  on  in  front. 
But,  suffering  as  he  was  at  the  time  from  a  weakness  in  his  leg, 
the  Saint  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  his  new 
Superior  ;  upon  which,  the  Procurator  turned  upon  him  and 
rated  him  roundly  for  a  lazy  fellow,  who  was  more  burden  than 
profit  to  the  community,  and  who  should  show  more  zeal  in  the 
service  of  religion.  This  scene  was  witnessed  by  several  citi- 
zens who  hapxjened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
highly  scandalized  and  amazed  at  beholding  the  greatest  theolo- 
gian of  the  day  treated  with  so  little  courtesy,  and  set  to  do 
such  menial  service. f  They  at  once  expostulated  with  the 
Procurator,  and  expressed  their  indignation  that  Brother  Thomas 
of  Aquino,  the  great  luminary  of  the  schools,  should  receive 
such  scant  respect.  On  hearing  the  words,  "  Brother  Thomas  of 
Aquino,"  the  Procurator  looked   as  if  he  had  been  stabbed! 


*  "  De  cnjus  iiiiraljili  dicitiiv  humilitate,  quod  cam  in  Bononieiisi  couvc^itn  pvfedictns  Hoctor 
trausieus  luoraretnr,  et  more  solito  per  claiistrum  coiiteuipUitivus  incedcret,  quidam  Frater 
altei-ius  couveiitiis,  qui  Doctorem  iioii  iioverat.  veiiit  ad  emu.  petita  et  obteutaliceutia  a  Priore, 
lit  cum  eo  qui  jirimo  ocourreret,  in  ciritatem  ad  sua  negotia  ire  lieeret :  et  dixit  ei :  Bone  Fra- 
ter, Prior  maudavit,  qiuid  veuiatis  mecuni.  Qui  statiiu  inclinaus  caput,  secutus  est  eum.  Post 
quem  cum  nou  potuisset  sic  festinauter  incedere,  frequenter  redavgutus  a  socio,  se  liuniiliter 
excusabat.  Cives  vero,  qui  eura  noverant,  admirati,  quod  tantus  Doctor  post  Fratrem  tantte 
conditionis  iucederet,  de  quo  erat  disuus,  ut  prieiret,  cogitautes  hoc  ex  errore  ooutigisse  aliquo, 
iudicaverunt  Fratri.quis  esset  ille,  qiiem  duceret.  Qui  conversus  ad  Fratrem  Tliomam,  petivit 
veuiam,  ut  ejus  ijiuorautiie  indulgeret:  et  couversis  priedictis  civibus  cum  revereutia  Magis- 
truui  interrogantibus,  de  tanto  liumilitatis  exemplo  respoudit:  Quod  in  obedieutia  perticitur 
ouniis  religio.  qua  lionio  homiui  propter  Deiim  subjicitur,  sicut  Deus  liomini  propter  hominem 
obedivit."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  2e,  p.  666.) 

t  Tlie  Vita  gives  several  examples  of  the  Angelical's  readiness  in  reply,  which  show  that  it 
was  for  no  want  of  presence  of  mind  on  his  part  that  he  performed  this  act  of  obedience,  biit 
simply  from  a  high  supernatural  motive : — "  Essendo  dimaudato  uu  giorno  da  alcuni  suoi  amici : 
perche  tanto  tempo  sotto  la  disciplina  d' Alberto  havesse  taciuto?  Rispose:  Perche  non  haveva 
cosa  degua  da  rispoudere  a  uu  tal  huomo,  quale  era  Alberto.  Diuiandato,  che  cosa  piii  gioconda 
gli  iiavrebbe  potuto  avenire  in  questa  vita  ;  Rispose:  se  quel  che  leggero,  bene  intenderd.  Et 
diceudogli  uno,  che  non  era  tanto  dotto  quauto  era  teuuto:  Egli  soggluuse,  e  per  questo  studio 
aoci6  non  s'ingaunino.  Essendogli  stato  detto.  ch'era  piii  grasso  di  corpo,  che  non  se  gli  coii- 
veniva.  La  Zucca  (rispose)  anco  senza  eibo  cresce.  Havendolo  salutato  uu  usuraio  a  lui  incog- 
nito:  divinamente  conoscendolo,  gli  disse;  I  tuoi  dinari  saranno  sterili :  et  senza  frutto.  Man- 
giando  delle  olive,  le  quali  il  compaguo  disse,  ch'erano  salse:  Egli  disse.  E  bene  il  salso, 
accioche  11  corpo  grasso  non  si  putrefaccia.  Ripreso  da  unaMatrona,  ch'essendo  nato  di  feniina 
cosi  le  femine  fuggisse.  Per  questo  lo  fo  (soggiuuse)  perche  di  femina  son  nato.  Dimaudato 
dalla  Sorella:  Che  cosa,  e  dove  fosse  il  Paradiso?  I'uno,  e  I'altro  saprai  (rispose)  se  lo  meritarai. 
Dimaudato  per  consiglio;  che  si  doveva  fare  per  nou  errare?  Rispose  :  Facciansi  tutte  le  cose; 
che  si  possa  reudere  ragione;  ijcrche  si  faccino."     (Vita,  p.  26.) 
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He  at  once  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  Angelical,  and 
with  sobs  and  tears  implored  to  be  forgiven.  The  Saint  said 
gently  in  reply,  that  he  was  simply  carrying  out  the  orders  of 
obedience,  and  that  it  was  he  himself  who  should  by  right  beg 
pardon,  since  he  had  not  been  as  active  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  keeping  pace  with  the  movements  of  the  Procurator.*  To 
him  the  voice  of  authority,  was  simply  the  Voice  of  Christ :  it 
mattered  nothing  to  a  man  of  his  intelligence  what  the  order  was, 
provided  he  knew  the  Source  from  whence  it  came. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  so  completely  absorbed  in  the 
world  of  supernatural  perfection,  should  day  by  day  live  more 
and  more  in  heaven.  He  M^as  often  lifted  up  in  ecstasy — for 
instance,  during  mass.  On  one  occasion  this  happened  at 
Naples,  in  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen  of  the  city ;  and, 
for  so  long  a  time  was  he  carried  away,  that,  lest  the  Mass 
should  be  interrupted  wholly,  one  of  the  friars  who  were 
present  was  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  the  altar,  and  bring  him  to 
himself.!  The  Saint  had  good  reason  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Origin  of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  Whenever  he  had  a  doubf 
about  his  teaching,  he  sought  and  gained  light  from  heaven.  It 
is  thus  that  he  "^as  enabled  to  explain  a  most  difficult  passage 
of  S.  Paul.  On  another  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  Exposi- 
tion, he  came  across  a  most  obscure  sentence  in  Isaias.  He 
used  all  the  force  of  his  thought,  and  all  the  breadth  of  his 
reading,  to  bring  light  out  of  the  darkness  :  but  without  avail. 
Then  he  set  himself  to  fast  and  pray  for  several  days.  One 
night,  during  this  period  of  supplication,  Reginald,  the  socius 
of  the  Saint,  whose  cell  was  contiguous  to  that  of  his  master, 
heard  voices  speaking,  and  amongst  them  that  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  this,  since  he  knew 
for  certain  that  S.  Thomas  had  gone  to  his  room  alone,  and  had 
closed  the  latch.     Reginald  went  to  the  door  and  listened  atten- 

"  Touron  speaks  at  length  on  the  favours  accorded  to  our  Saint,  and  hrings  several  authors 
forward  to  confirm  what  he  advances  : — "  Puisque  je  me  suis  propose,  de  rapporter  tout  de 
suite  les  principales  faveurs,  que  uotre  Saiut  a  re<;ues  du  Ciel,  quoique  daus  des  lieux.  et  des 
tems  dill'erens;  ,je  ne  dois  pas  omettre  ce  que  plusieurs  graves  Auteurs,  saiut  Vincent  Ferrier, 
S.  Antoniu,  Bernard  Guidouis  out  ecrit  apifes  Guillaunie  de  Tocco ;  et  ce  que  S.  Thomas  lui- 
lueme  sur  ses  derniers  jours  contia  an  Pere  Reuand ;  auquel  il  declara  que  le  saiute  Mere  de 
Lieu  I'avoit  souvent  honore  de  ses  apparitions;  qu'elle  I'avoit  assftre  qu'il  persevereroit  selou 
ses  desirs  dans  son  etat,  que  sa  vie  et  ses  Ecrits  etoient  agreables  h  Hieu  ;  et  que  tout  ce  qii'il 
avoit  demand^  par  I'intercession  de  la  glorieuse  Vierge,  il  I'avoit  ohtenu  de  la  divine  honte." 
(Liv.  III.,  Oliap.  IX.,  27.  236.) 

i  "  Talmente  san  Tonvaso  s'univa  con  Dionelle  sue  coutemplationi,  che  molte  volte  si  levava 
in  estasi :  come  in  Napoli  I'accade  alia  presenza  di  molti  Cavalieri ;  clie  celebrando  egli  il  sacri- 
ticio  della  santa  Messa,  cosi  nella  mente  si  elevo,  che  eutraudo  iu  una  profondissinia  Estas'i, 
pareya  aglj  astanti,  che  fosse  tutto  rapito  iu  Cielo  ;  e  tanto  vi  dimord,  che  fu  bisogno  ad  nn  de 
Fi-ati,  che  ivi  si  ritrovo,  destarlo,  acci6  havesse  il  sacrilicio  continuato;  et  egli  svegliato  dal 
souno  della  contemplatione,  volontariamente  segui.  Poscia  esseudo  state  diuiamhito  (hi  nno 
degli  ascoltanti  della  Messa,  ch'era  suo  familiare:  quel,  die  accaduto  li  era,  mi-ntrr  rln' oosi 
elevato  si  vedeva?  egli  per  liumiltil  non  volse  cosa  niuna  a  quelle  manifestare.  Poscia  ritirau- 
dosi  in  una  Cappella,  c.'ie  egli  per  Oratorio  scelta  haveva  commoda,  e  atta  aile  eonteiuplatioul, 
ivi  sejiarandosi  dalle  cose  terrene,  si  univa  eon  le  celesti :  e  se  tempo  alcnno  se  gli  coucedeva, 
poiche  alVoratione,  et  agli  studi  haveva  atteso,  attendeva  alle  honeste  eonversationi  ;  uelle 
qnali,  o  insegnava,  o  recitava  cose  spirituali;  perche  imparassero  tutti  di  vivere  christiana- 
mente."     (Vita,p.2i.) 
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tively ;  there  was  no  mistake  :  he  distinctly  heard  a  voice 
telling  S.  Thomas  to  write,  and  then,  as  if  reading  from  a  book, 
the  same  voice  dictated  an  exposition  on  that  obscure  passage 
of  Isaias.  Next  day,  Reginald  threw  himself  at  his  master's 
feet,  and  implored  him  for  the  love  of  God  to  say  who  had  been 
speaking  to  him  in  the  night.  The  Saint  was  tilled  with  con- 
fusion by  this  request ;  and  it  was  only  after  Reginald  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  keep  the  secret  as  long  as  his  master  was 
alive,  that  the  Angelical  informed  him  that  our  Lord  had  heard 
his  prayer,  and  sent  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  to  expound  to  him  the 
true  meaning  of  the  obscure  portion  of  the  prophecy.* 

Then  he  was  frequently  seen  lifted  up  in  the  air  in  ecat.asy, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Dominic,  in  Naples.  Reginald  saw  him  thus 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Delia  Porto,  in  iSalerno.  But  the 
most  memorable  occurrence  was  witnessed  by  Fra  Domenico  di 
Caserta  at  Naples.  The  Angelical  was  in  the  habit  of  praying 
in  the  church  before  the  night-matins,  and  the  friars  of  the 
convent  were  aware  that  our  Lord  accorded  many  privileges  to 
him,  Fra  Domenico  had  a  great  curiosity  to  witness  the  Angel- 
ical enjoying  these  spiritual  favours  ;  and  to  this  end  hid  him- 
self in  the  church  at  night  to  watch  S.  Thomas  whilst  at  prayer. 
The  Saint  as  usual,  when  all  had  retired  to  rest,  came  into  the 
church.  Fra  Domenico  saw  him  advancing,  till  he  came 
opposite  a  certain  figure  of  our  Lord  hanging  on  the  Cross,  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  when  he  stood  still ;  and  then,  being 
rapt  in  ecstasy,  was  lifted  two  cubits  in  the  air  before  the 
Crucife,  and  so  remained  a  considerable  time.  Whilst  the 
Saint  was  thus  entranced,  Fra  'Domenico  distinctly  heard 
Christ's  voice  saying  from  the  image :  "  Well  hast  thou  written 
of  Me,  Thomas.  What  reward  wilt  thou  accept  for  thy 
labour  ?  "  To  which  the  Angelical  at  once  replied  :  "  No  other 
than  Thyself,  0  Lord  !  "     Something  of  the  same  kind  happened 


*  Tocco  iiiiiTates  the  vision  tlius : — "Quod  cum  super  Isaiam  scribei-et,  et  profunda 
Proplietse  mysteria  exponendo  et  scribeudo  in  luceiu  adduceret,  perveuit  ad  queindani  ipsius 
libri  textuin,  quern  cum  non  iutelligeret,  uec  ad  intellectum  litterje,  qui  ei  satisfaceret,  per- 
Teuiret,  et  multis  rtiebus  Jejuuiis  et  oratiouibus  se  affliseiet,  iustautio  oratiouis  obtinuit  sibi 
dubium  diviuitus  expoui  oretenus,  quod  petiverat  in  oratione  devotus.  Nam  uuo  dierura,  cele- 
brato  cum  devotione  jejunio,  de  nocte  audivit  prsedictus  ejus  socius  ipsum  loqueutem,  cum  quo 
vel  quibus  ignorans:  sonum  quidem  peioipiens,  materiam  autem,  de  qua  curie  bat  locutio,  non 
perpeudens.  Qua  locutioue  tinita,  prasdictus  Doctor  dixit  socio:  Fili  Raynalde  surge,  et 
acceude  caudelara,  et  accipe  quaternum,  in  quo  super  Isaiam  scripseras,  et  parate  iterum  ad 
scribeudum.  Qui  cum  diutius  scriberet,  qu:e  Doctor,  quasi  in  libro  legeret,  ea  facilitate  dicta- 
bat  :  scribenti  Fratri  post  aliquam  boram  dixit ;  Vade  Fili  ad  quiescendum,  quia  restat  adhuc 
inultnm  tempus  ad  quietem.  Qui  avidus  scire  cupiens  secretum  Magistrl  sui  prodigium,  quod 
ei  audita  locutioue  erat  revelatum,  ad  pedes  Magistri  procidit  cum  lacrymis,  genibus  flexis,  et 
dixit  :  Ego  de  loco  isto  non  surgara,  nisi  dicatis  mihi,  cum  quibus  vel  cum  quo  di\itius  estis  ista 
nocte  locutus  :  et  eoepit  ipsum  per  nomeu  Domini  Dei  fortiter  adjurare.  Qui  cum  pluries  dicere 
noluisset,  et  diceret :  Fili,  non  est  tibi  opus  hoc  scire ;  iterum  strictius  adjuratus.  ue  nomeu 
Dei  videretur  contemuere,  per  quod  eum  socius  ausus  fuerat  axljurare,  prasdictus  Doctor  pro- 
rurapens  in  lacrymas,  dixit ;  Fili,  vidisti  his  diebus  aflJietionem  meani  super  dubio,  quod  habui 
super  istum  textum,  quern  modo  exposui,  quern  multis  lacrymis  a  Deo  scire  petivl:  nude  bac 
nocte  Dens  miseratus  est  mei,  niisit  ad  me  beatos  'Apostolos  Petrum  et  Paulum  per  quos  ipsum 
rogaveram,  qui  me  omnia  plenissime  docuerunt.'"     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  32,  ^j.  668.) 
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at  Orvieto :  the  Angelical  had  composed  the  Office  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  and  whilst  kneeling  before  a  figure  of 
Christ  crucified,  he  offered  to  our  Lord  this  labour  of  his  love  ; 
and  his  Master  in  return  graciously  spoke  to  him  from  the 
Cross,  and  thanked  him  for  the  service  he  had  performed  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist.*  A  still  more  remarkable 
event  took  place  at  Paris,  which  shows  the  immense  authority 
the  Saint  possessed  over  the  Masters  of  the  University,  as  well 
as  his  intimate  relationship  with  our  Lord.f 

A  great  dispute  had  arisen  amongst  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  "  accidents  "  of  bread 
in  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Warm  and  angry  litigation  took 
place  upon  this  abstrilse  question,  and  the  flame  of  controversy 
was  lighted  up  throughout  the  various  schools  of  the  University. 
But  the  Doctors  could  come  to  no  accommodation.  Finally,  it 
was  suggested  to  lay  the  whole  case  before  the  great  Angelical. 
This  idea  was  taken  up  at  once ;  and  the  whole  University,  with 
entire  unanimity,  agreed  to  abide  by  his  decision,  whatever  it 
should  be, — so  great  was  the  universal  trust  of  those  fiery  and 
imperious  Doctors,  in  the  profound  learning  and  acuteness  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.^    The  Saint  at  once  gave  himself  to 


*  "  Ma  particolarmente  ifi  Napoli  in  presenza  di  fra  Domeuico  di  Caserta,  hiiomo  di  mempr- 
abili  costumi,  e  probata  vita,  per  etii  vecehio,  e  grave  nelle  sue  attioui,  die  spesse  volte  cDse 
iiiaravigliose  di  L>io  soleva  vedere,  fu  visto  sau  Tumaso  avauti  I'iuiagiue  d'uu  (Jrocilisso  prima 
del  Matiitiuo  la  uotte,  ove  era  solito  spesse  Hate  venire  a  fare  oratioue,  che  osservata  i'bora 
dal  diligeute  e  devoto  frate  per  cbiarirsi  di  cio,  che.  quello  faceva,  di  uascosto  iu  uu  luogo  s'era 
ascoso,  cbe  era  uua  Cappella  a  sau  Nicolo  dedicata;  ove  esseudo  sau  Tomaso  veuuto  iunauzl 
ad  una  imagine  del  Crooifisso,  lo  vide  (dico)  oraudo  elevato  da  terra  due  cubiti,  piii  volte  dop6 
udi  uua  cliiara  voce  uscire  da  quelle  sautissima  Imagine,  cbe  esplico  qneste  formate  parole, 
diceudo.  Bene  scripsisti.  de  me  Thoma.  Quam.  ergo  recipies  iiro  tuo  labore  mercedem  i  A  cui  sau 
Tomaso  toato  rispose ;  Domine  non  uliani iwcbter  te.  Dal  cbe  il  frate  stupito,  argoment6,  cbe  se 
Tomaso  in  terra  era  stimato.  e  pregiato,  il  tutto  gli  aveniva  come  spirito  eletto  a  fruir  I'eterna 
gloria  de'Beati.  Questo  sl  persuade,  che  I'aveuisse :  perche  stava  all'bora  sau  Tomaso  scri- 
veudo  la  Terza  parte  della  cjomma,  dove  si  ti-atta  dell'Iucarnatioue,  NativitJi,  Passioue,  Vita, 
Morte,  et  Rcsurrettioue  del  vero  Messia  figliuolo  di  Dio,  e  di  Maria  bumilissima:  pero  le  parole, 
cbe  dal  figliuolo  dell'eteruo  padre,  et  di  tal  Madre  gli  furouo  preterite,  li  siguiticavano  la 
inercede  delle  faticbe,  clie  scriveudo  intorno  alia  sua  persona  sparse  haveva.'  (Vita,  p.  24;  Cf. 
Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  35,  p.  b'U9.) 

t  "  II  simile  ancora  avenue  a  S.  Tomaso  metre  stava  in  Orvieto,  havendo  composto  I'oificio 
del  santissimo  Sacramento  :  poicbe  esseudosi  inginoccbiato  iuuanzi  alia  imagine  di  un  Crociflsso, 
I'offerse  quell'officio  :  cbe  composto  haveva  per  ordiue  di  Urbano  sommo  Foutetice  :  e  bavendo 
fatto  oratioue  fece,  cbe  quella  imagine  dipinta  aprisse  le  labra,  e  proferisse  a  sau  Tomaso  la 
sodisfattione,  die  la  celeste  Corte  haveva  deU'lntessuto  officio.  Et  questa  divota  Imagine  da  1 
Cittadiui  di  Orvieto ;  con  molta  solenuitJi.  si  bonora,  e  riverisce  iu  memoria  di  si  pietoso  atto  di 
testiuiouiauza  mostrato  verso  di  questo  santo  Dottore.  Potra  duuque  ogiii  fedele  intelletto 
acquietarsi  uella  Dottriua  di  sau  Tomaso,  come  dalla  diviua  vetiti\  comijrobata,  e  autorizata: 
e  tanto  piii  cbe  ogni  elevato  spirito  obiarainente  conosce,  cbe  qual  si  voglia  cosa,  che  vi  si 
desidera,  viene  a  essere  da  quella  copiosamente  esplicata,  e  dicbiarata."    (Vita,  p.  25.) 

t  "Un'altra  volta  ancora  ritrovandosi  in  Parigi  si  attacco  tra  i  Parigini  Teologi  una  contro- 
versia  circa  gli  accideuti  del  santissimo  Sacrameuto  dell'Altare.  Et  tra  quelli  era  per  riascervi 
alcuua  specie  di  coufusioue:  e  nou  poteudo  sapere  la  verity,  di  quanto  essi  bramavauo  di 
sapere,  ricorsero  a  sau  Tomaso,  accio  determiuasse  le  loro  questioni  couforme  alia  veriti\. 
Accetto  sau  Tomaso  il  peso  per  la  sperauza,  cbe  uella  diviua  gratia  egli  haveva ;  la  onde 
ritiratosi,  si  diede  a  digiuni;  e  a  oratioui,  poueudo  etiandio  I'ali  alFiutelletto,  cominei6  a 
couoscere  quaiito  un'huomo  uaturale  capir  poteva  sopra  si  alto  soggetto,  havendo  il  tutto 
posto  in  carta.  Et  havendo  giji  I'opera  compita,  cbiam6  il  Priore  del  (Jonvento,  con  i  fi-ati,  e 
con  quelli  se  ne  audo  all' Altar  maggiore  della  Chiesa,  ove  la  sautissima  Eucbaristia  si  conser- 
vava.  Et  alia  ju-eseuza  di  quel  frati  prego  la  diviua  bont^.,  cbe  mostrato  bavesso  alcuno  segno 
esteriore  con  auteuticar  quello,  ch'egli  scritto,  e  composto  haveva  sopra  tal  materia;  e  dop6 
di  haver  fatto  uua  bella,  e  divota  oratioue,  si  udi  uua  cbiara,  e  aperta  voce  da  tutti  gli  astanti, 
quail  con  sau  Tomaso  stavauo  iuuanzi  all'Altare  ingiuocebiati,  cosi  diceudo.  Bene  de  hoc  Sacra- 
mento scripsisti,  Thoma,  et  bene  delerminasti  proxiositam  qumslionem,  quantum  in  corjjore  adhuc 
inortali  constilwtus  quispiam  possit,  et  hwnianitate  diffiniri.  Con  questa  fedel  voce  fu  I'opera  di  san 
J'omaso  da  Cliriato  Signor  nostro  autentieata.  Restarouo  gli  astanti  da  maraviglioso  stupore 
oppressi,  benediceudo  raltissimo  Dio."    (Vita,  p.  25.) 
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prayer  and  fasting  ;  and  this  he  continued  several  days.  Then 
bending  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  he  wrote  his  opinion  in  full  ;  stating  all  the  objections, 
and  clearly  laying  down  his  rej)lies.  Having  done  this,  he  called 
together  the  Prior  and  brethren  of  the  convent,  and  they  accom- 
panied him  to  the  high  altar  of  the  church  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  kept ;  and  then  he  knelt  in  their  presence  be- 
fore the  altar,  and  fervently  prayed  our  Lord  to  show  him  some 
sign  by  which  he  might  know  if  he  had  or  had  not  unravelled 
the  difficulty  which  had  been  proposed  to  him.  After  thus  pray- 
ing some  little  time,  the  whole  community  heard  a  voice  dis- 
tinctly saying  from  the  tabernacle :  "  Well  hast  thou  written, 
Thomas,  concerning  this  Sacrament ;  and  Veil  hast  thou  solved 
the  problem — that  is  to  say,  in  an  far  as  it  is  possible  for  one  to 
do  so  who  still  is  prisoner  in  the  flesh."* 

Thus  did  the  great  Angelical  converse  with  the  other  world  ; 
thus  did  he  receive  divine  illuminations  and  favours  in  the  great 
work  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Supernatural  love  and  super- 
natural knowledge  went  hand  in  hand,  and  gently  led  him  to 
the  highest  summit  of  perfection — flooding  his  mind  with  light, 
and  melting  into  his  heart  the  charity  of  the  Cross.  There  is 
none  of  the  restlessness  and  uncertainty  of  mere  human  talent 
about  him ;  all  is  calm,  peaceful,  and  securp  like  the  summer 
world  when  it  basks  at  noonday  in  the  sunshine,  sleeping  and 
yet  awake,  and  whilst  absorbing  the  heat  and  light,  displaying 
through  their  very  influence  a  thousand  varied  splendours  of 
flower  and  fruit,  of  shade  and  tint,  of  sweet  scent  and  soothing 
melody,  of  tender  mountain  distance  and  rugged  broken  fore- 
ground,— of  all  that  earth  can  offer  as  a  tribute  to  the  sun.f 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  Cate?ia  Aurea,  and  to  show  the 


*  Bareille  speaks  well  of  tlie  way  in  wliioli  tlie  Angelical  lived  more  and  more  in  tlie  Unseen 
World  as  he  advanced  in  years: — "  Les  extases,  les  ravissemeuts  qu'il  avait  toiijours  eprouves 
dans  Toraisou,  devenaien't  chaque  jouv  plus  liabituels  et  plus  iutenses.  Uaus  de  semblables 
moments,  on  etit  dit  que  son  fime  avait  eutierement  abaudouue  sou  corps,  taut  il  revenait 
alors  h  la  complete  iuertie  de  la  matifere.  A  son  retour  daus  sa  prison  ten-estre,  on  I'entendait 
soupirer.  avec  les  paroles  de  saint  Paul,  aprfes  le  jour  de  la  d61ivrauce  et  de  la  vision.  Thomas 
allait  redisant  souvent  h  cette  epoque  :  '  Qui  me  delivrera  de  ces  lieus  de  la  mort  ?  Oil !  que 
je  desire  sortlr  d'esclavage  et  m'eu  aller  au  Christ!'  Ces  lieus  cependaut  ne  seniblaient  pas 
devoir  se  rel&cher  encore ;  rieu  n'anuou(;ait  que  les  murs  de  cette  prison  terrestre  dussent 
s'entr'ouvrir  et  tomber.  La  sant6,  I'ftge  meme  du  saint  Docteur,  qui  etait  celui  oil  les 
nobles  pens(5es,  les  grauds  proiets  n'out  pu  que  s'aft'ermir  dans  le  coeur  de  I'homme.  tout 
]iaraissait  lui  promettre  une  longue  existence."  (Hlstoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap. 
XXVI.,  p.  334.) 

t  Gibelli,  speaking  of  our  Saint's  last  days,  says:— "Non  rifiniva  di  ripetere  qnelle  dolci 
parole  di  Agostiuo,  ciofe  a  dire  di  quell'iuclito  dottore,  che  sopra  ogni  altro  egli  avea  avuto  in 
ammirazione,  in  rivereuza  ed  amore:  dammiti  a  conoscere,  o  Siguore,  o  virtii  dell'anima  mia  ; 
t'ammi  fervente  in  amarti.  fa  ch'io  ti  possieda  in  mezzo  del  mio  cuore  o  beatitudiue  mia  sempi- 
terua;  lasoia  deh  lascia  cli'io  abbracei  te  vero  bene,  seuza  il  quale  uiuna  cosa  k  buoua.  Oh 
quando  verr6  e  apparird  dinanzi  a  te,  letizia  mia?  perclienon  mi  mostri  tu  la  faccia,  o  allgrezza 
mia?  dove  sei  ascoso,  luce  degli  occhi  miei,  vita  deH'aninia  mia?  Forse  non  ti  puo  vedere 
uomoche  viva?  ecco  o  Siguore,  se  cosi  h,  damnii  la  morte  e  lasciamlti  vedere;  non  voglio  piti 
vivere,  si  voglio  morire;  desidero  di  essere  disciolto  e  d'essere  con  Cristo ;  desidero  morire  per 
veder  Cristo,  ritiuto  di  vivere  per  vivere  con  Cristo.  O  Siguore  mio  Gesii  ricevi  lo  spirito  mio; 
o  vita  dell'auLma  mia,  trai  I'anima  niia!"  (Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Capo  XXIX., p.  111. 
Seconda  Mdizione.) 
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Angelical' s  deep  acquaintance  with  the  columnal  Fathers  of  the 
Church* 

"  By  a  Catena  Patrnm  is  meant  a  string  or  series  of  i^assages  selected  from 
the  writings  of  various  Fathers,  and  arranged  for  the  elucidation  of  some  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  as  the  Psalms  or  the  Gospels.  Catenas  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  short  scholia  or  glosses  which  it  was  customary  in  MSS.  of  the 
Scriptures  to  introduce  between  the  lines  or  on  the  margin,  perhaps  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Scholiasts  on  the  pi'ofane  authore.  These,  as  time  went  on,  were 
gradually  expanded,  and  passages  from  the  Homilies  orSei-mons  of  the  Fath- 
ers upon  the  same  Scripture  added  to  them."  f 

Catenas  were  written  long  before  the  thirteenth  century,  but 
not  one  of  them  possesses  the  same  merit  as  that  by  the  Angel 
of  the  Schools.  In  fact  these  earlier  efforts  can  only  be  called 
Catenas,  by  courtesy.  In  none  of  them  are  quotations  from  the 
Fathers  so  dovetailed  together  as  to  permit  the  undisturbed 
flow  of  the  entire  sense — as  is  the  case  with  the  work  of  the 
Angelical.  The  first  Greek  Catena  was  composed  by  (Ecu- 
menius  in  the  ninth  century.^  Fabritius  speaks  of  hundreds  of 
Catenas  in  the  Royal  Library  of  France.  The  works  of  Eusta- 
thius  of  Antioch  and  of  Procopius  are  no  more  Catenas  than  the 
Commentaries  of  iS.  Bede,  or  the  Exposition  of  S.  Jerome  on  S. 
Paul  to  the  Galatians.  Bat  S.  Isidore,  Alcuin,  Rabanus  Maurus, 
Haymo,  and  Walafrid  Strabo  amongst  the  Latins ;  and  the 
Damascene— who  largely  borrowed  from  S.  Chrysostom  and  S. 
G-regory,  Theophylact,  and  Titus  Bostrensis  amongst  the  Greeks, 
wrote  works  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Exposition  of  our 
Saint.  Indeed,  he  borrowed  from  their  writings,  and  also  made 
frequent  use  of  the  "  Glossa  Ordifvaria,^'  called  sometimes  the 
"  Aucto7itas,"  and  of  the  "Glossa  InterU7iearis ,'''  which  was 
an  elucidation  of  the  Sacred  Text,  written  between  the  lines,  for 
the  immediate  benefit  of  the  reader. 

The  Catena  Aurea  occupies,  in  the  Parma  Edition  of  the 
Saint's  works,  two  volumes  of  large  quarto  in  double  columns. 
The  first  volume  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-four  pages, 
and  treats  on  the  Gospels  of  S.   Matthew  and  S.  Mark ;  the 


*  BareiUe  sees  clearly  the  Importauoe  of  this  work,  and  how  it  tells  for  the  Angelical's 
genius:— "Ce  deruier  oiivrage  est  I'uii  des  plus  etounants  peatetre  qui  soient  sortis  de  la 
plume  de  Thomas.  II  donue  une  idee  effrayantede  sou  Erudition  et  de  sa  meuioire;  etquoiqu'il 
soit  celui  de  ses  edits  ou  il  eutre  le  moius  it' invention  iji'opre,  si  Ton  consid^re  chaque  peusee 
prise  &.  part,  anouu  u'atteste  mieux  en  lui  cette  puissance  de  creation  qui  est  le  caractfere  dis- 
tiuctif  du  genie.  La  premiere  conception  de  cet  ouvr-age  est  d'une  hardiesse  qui  le  dispute  &,  sa 
beaute."    (Histolre  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  234.     Quatrieme  Edition.) 

t  See  Catena  Aurea,  S.  Mattliew,  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  1,  Oxford,  18«. 

t  It  appears-  that  the  Angelical  not  only  made  use  of  extant  translations  from  the  Greek, 
hut  he  also  had  new  translations  pnrpo'sely  made  to  serve  for  the  work  in  hand:— ''Die 
griechisch  geschriebeueu  Auslegungen  beniiz'te  Thomas  uach  den  vorliandencii  Uebersetzun- 
gen  ;  mehrere  derselben  warden,  laut  der  Zueiguungsrede  an  den  Cardinal  Anibald,  erst  aaf 
seinen  Betrieb,  um  sie  fiir  die  Catena  zu  beniitzeu,  angefertiget."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von 
Aquino,  Erster  JBand,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  219.) 
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second  numbers  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages,  and  em- 
braces the  Gospels  of  SS.  Luke  and  John.* 

The  Catena  on  8.  Matthew  was  dedicated  to  Pope  Urban  IV., 
and  was  composed  at  his  request.  The  remainder  was  written 
at  a  later  date,  and  was  dedicated  to  Hannibal,  Cardinal  di  Mo- 
laria,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Angelical. 

"  The  Catena  is  so  conti-ived  that  it  reads  as  a  running'  commentary,  the 
several  extracts  being  dovetailed  together  by  the  compiler.  And  it  consists 
wholly  of  extracts,  the  compiler  introducing  nothing  of  his  own  but  the  few 
connecting  particles  which  link  one  extract  to  the  next.  There  are  also  a  few 
quotations  headed  '  Grlossa,'  which  none  of  the  editors  have  been  able  to  find 
in  any  author,  and  which  from  their  character,  being  chiefly  introductory  of 
a  new  chapter  or  a  new  subject,  may  be  probably  assigned  to  the  compiler  ; 
though  even  this  is  dispensed  with  whenever  it  is  possible :  when  a  Father 
^vill  furnish  the  words  for  such  transition  or  connection,  they  are  dexterously 
introduced,  "t  • 

The  method  is  described  thus  : — 

"The  sacred  text  is  broken  into  paragraphs  longer  or  shorter  ;  the  shortest 
less  than  a  veree  ;  the  longest  twenty  verees ;  and  the  exposition  of  each  por- 
tion follows  this  order : — First,  the  transition  from  the  last  paragi-aph  to  that 
under  review  ;  if  they  are  events,  the  harmony  with  the  chronology  of  the 
other  Evangelists  is  shewn,  S.  Augustine  (de  consensu  Evangelistamm)  being 
the  authority  used  for  this  ;  then  comes  the  literal,  or  what  is  called,  the  his- 
torical exposition.  Where  different  Fathers  have  given  different  explanations, 
they  are  introduced  generally  in  the  order  of  the  most  ob^dous  and  literal 
first,  and  so  proceeding  to  the  most  recondite,  by  the  words  "  Vel  aliter." 
Then  if  any  important  doctrine  hinges  upon  any  part  of  the  passage  or  comma, 
selections  are  given  from  the  most  approved  treaties  on  the  subject.  "| 

In  this  striking  Catena  the'Angelical  makes  use  of  the  author- 
ity of  over  eighty  authors,  from  S.  Ignatius  Martyr  to  the  monk 
Euthemius.^    S.  Augustine,  S.  Hilary,  Origen,  S.  Chrysostom,  and 

*  I  caiiuot  pass  over  Bareille's  words,  wliicli  fully  appreciate  the  genius  shown  in  this  work, 
and  the  masterful  grasp  of  tradition  whicli  it  exhibits : — "  II  est  nne  parole  qui  seule  parait 
digne  d'expliquer  et  d'interpr6ter  la  parole  des  saiuts  Evaugiles:  c'est  celle  qui  participe  fi.  la 
veneration  des  Chretiens  pour  sea  livres  sacres,  la  parole  de  la  tradition.  Un  coniraeutaire  do 
I'Evangile  par  la  tradition  serait  sans  doute  le  pins  sftr,  le  plus  maguifiqne  des  coramentaires 
que  I'imaginatiou  pnisse  r6ver.  Mais  ce  commentaire  seuihle,  en  etfet,  un  reve  de  I'imagina- 
tion;  et  cependant  il  existe  eu  r6alit6 ;  pas  un  chapitre,  pas  un  verset  de  I'Evangile  qui  n'ait 
ete  expose,  commeute  par  quelque  aucien  docteur  de  I'Eglise,  et  Ton  a  pu  dire  avee  v6rit6  que 
si  TEvanglle  venait  tont-fi-coup  &,  perir,  on  en  retrouverait  les  pr6cieux  fragments  euchjisses 
dans  les  pages  de  ces  6crivains  veneres.  Mais  il  fallait  adjouter  inini6diatement  que  nulla 
intelligence  n'eut  6te  capable  de  les  reunir  de  nouveau,  de  reconstruire  le  diviu  ensemble." 
(Hiatoire  de.  Saint  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  235.) 

t  Mark  Pattison's  Preface  to  the  CateiM  Aurea,  to  which  the  author  is  indebted,  Vol.  L,  p.  4. 
Oxford,  1841. 

%  Mark  Pattison's  Preface  to  the  Cutena  Aurea,  Vol.  I,,  p.  4—5.     Oxford,  1841. 

?  Taking  the  Catena  on  S.  Matthew  alone,  the  following  authorities  are  brought  forward  to 
witness  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church :— Origen,  Presbyter  of  Alexandria,  a.d.  230;  Pseudo- 
Origeu,  Homilice  sex  ex  diversis  locis  collectte  ;  S.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  248  ;  Eusebius, 
Archbishop  of  Coesarea,  315  ;  S.  Athanasius,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria,  326 ;  Pseudo-Dionysius  the 
Areopagite,  340—530;  S.  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  3.54;  S.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Archbishop 
of  Coustaut.inople,  370  ;  S.  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Nyssa,  370  ;  S.  Ambrose,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  374  j 
S.  Jerome,  Presbyter  and  Monk  of  Bethlehem,  378  ;  Nemesius,  380  ;  S.  .Augustine,  Bishop  of  Hip- 
po, 396;  S.  John  Chrysostom.  Archbishop  of  Constantinople,  398  ;  S;  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Alex- 
andria, 412;  S.  Maxiiiius,  Bishop  of  Turin,  422;  Cassian,  Presbyter  and  Monk  of  Marseilles,  424; 
S.  Peter  Chrysologus,  Archbisliop  of  Ravenna,  433;  Council  of  Ephesus,  Canons  of,  and  Theo- 
dotus  of  Aucyra,  431 ;  S.  Leo  I.,  Pope,  440  ;  Genuadhis,  Presbyter  of  Marseilles,  495  ;  IS.  Isidore, 
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S.  Gregory  the  Grreat,  seem  to  be  favourites  ;  whilst  more  recent 
writers,  such  as  Rabanus  Maurus,  and  Remigius,  together  with 
the  Glosses,  are  continually  quoted.  The  Greek  Fathers  are 
transcribed  from  such  translations  into  the  Latin  as  were  at 
hand  ;  though  in  several  instances  new  translations  were  made 
for  the  special  use  of  the  Saint  when  composing  this  Exposition.* 

"The  quotations  do  not  profess  to  be  made  with  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  But  they  are  not  (a  veiy  few  excepted)  abridg- 
ments in  the  word-s  of  the  compiler,  but  condensations  in  their  own  language . 
How  admirably  this  is  done  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  collating  a  few  pages  of  some  of  the  more  diffuse  writers,  e.  g. 
S.  Chrysostom  or  Origen,  with  the  Catena.  For  instances  particularly  in 
which  a  sentence  is  made  up  of  clauses  gathered  from  distant  pages,  see  the 
summary  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Chap.  VII.  in  fin.,  and  a  quotation 
from  Chrysostom  on  Chap.  XXIII.  26."t 

Take  as  a  specimen  the  first  of  these  examples.  The  Catena 
follows  the  twenty-eighth  and  twenty-ninth  verses  of  the 
seventh  chapter  of  S.  Matthew  : — 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jesus  had  fully  ended  these  woi-ds,  the  people 
were  in  admiration  at  his  docti-ine." 

"  For  he  was  teaching  them  as  one  having  power,  and  not  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees."  |  Gloss. — Having  related  Christ's  teaching,  he  shows  its 
effects  on  the  multitude,  saying,  A7id  it  came  to  pass,  loheji  Jesus  had  ended 
these  words,  the  ■multitude  loondered  at  His  doctrine.  Raban. — This  ending 
pertains  both  to  the  finishing  the  words,  and  the  completeness  of  the  doc- 
trines. That  it  is  said  that  the  onidtitude  VMndered,  eithei'  signifies  the  unbe- 
lieving in  the  crowd,  who  were  astonished  because  they  did  not  believe  the 
Saviour's  word  ;  or  is  said  of  them  all,  in  that  they  reverenced  in  Him  the 
excellence  of  so  great  wisdom.  Psbudo-Chrysostom. — The  mind  of  man 
when  satisfied  reasonably  brings  forth  praise,  but  when  overcome,  wonder. 
For  whatever  we  are  not  able  to  praise  worthily,  we  admire.  Yet  their 
admiration  pertained  rather  to  Chiist's  glory  than  to  their  faith,  for  had  they 
believed  on  Christ,  they  would  not  have  wondered.  For  wonder  is  raised  by 
whatever  surpasses  the  appearance  of  the  speaker  oi- actor ;  and  thence  we  do 
not  wonder  at  what  is  done  or  said  by  God,  because  all  things  are  less  than 
God's  power.  But  it  was  the  multitude  that  wondei-ed,  that  is  the  common 
l^eople,  not  the  chief  among  the  peo^ile,  who  are  not  wont  to  hear  with  the 
desire  of  learning ;  but  the  simple  folk  heard  in  simplicity  ;  had  others  been 
present  they  would  have  broken  up  their  silence  by  contradicting,  for  where 
the  greater  knowledge  is,  there  is  the  stronger  malice.     For  he  that  is  in 

Archbishop  of  Seville,  595;  Bede,  Venerable,  Presbyter  aud  Monk  of  Yarrow,  700;  S.  John, 
Presbyter  of  Damascus,  730;  Rabanus  Maurus,  Archbishop  of  Mayeuce,  847;  Haymo,  Bishop  of 
Halberstadt,  853;  Remigius,  Presbyter  aud  Monk  of  Auxerre,  880;  Glossa  Ordinaria,  in  ninth 
centurj' ;  Paschasius  Radbertus,  850;  Laufrauc,  Archbishop  of  Cauterbury,  1080;  S.  Anselm. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1093;  Glossa  Interliuearis,  in  twelfth  century. 

*  See  how  highly  Professor  Gibelli  speaks  of  the  Caitnia  Atirea,  Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino, 
Capo  XXI.,  p.  83—84.     Seconda  Edizione. 

t  Catena  Aurea,  S.  Mattheio,  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  Preface,  p.  5.     Oxford,  1841. 

X  "  Ncc  in  Glossa  quse  uuuc  est  ueo  in  Anselmo  id  habetur,  pro  quo  Glossa  citari  sfope  solet, 
neque  in  .Rabano  quoque  vel  Beda,  vel  alio  simili." — Esc  edit.  P.  Nicolai.  (See  0pp.  S.  Thomte 
Aquiiiatis,  Catena  Aurea  in  Matthmi  Evangclium,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  11,  note,  2^.  104,  Vol.  XI.) 
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haste  to  be  first,  is  not  content  to  be  second.*  Augustine. — From  which  is 
here  said,  He  seems  to  have  left  the  crowd  of  disciples— those  out  of  whom 
he  chose  twelve,  whom  He  called  Apostles — but  Matthew  omits  to  mention  it. 
For  to  His  disciples  only,  Jesus  seems  to  have  held  this  sermon,  which 
Matthew  recounts,  Luke  omits.  That  after  descending  into  a  plain  He  held 
another  like  discourse,  which  Luke  records,  and  Matthew  omits.  Still  it  may- 
be supposed,  that,  as  was  said  above,  He  delivered  one  and  the  same  Sermon 
to  the  Apostles,  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude  present,  which  has  been  recor- 
ded by  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  different  words,  but  with  the  same  truth  of  sub- 
stance ;  and  this  explains  what  is  here  said  of  the  multitude  wondering. 
IChrysostom. — He  adds  the  cause  of  ther  wonderment,  saying.  He  taught 
them  as  one  having  iJoiDer,  and  not  as  the  /Scribes  and  Pharisees.  But  if  the 
Scribes  drove  Him  from  them,  seeing  His  powei-  shewn  in  woi-ks,  how  would 
they  not  have  been  offended  when  words  only  manifested  His  power?  But 
this  was  not  so  with  the  multitude  ;  for  being  of  benevolent  temper,  it  is 
easily  persuaded  by  the  word  of  truth.  Such  however  was  the  power  where- 
with He  taught  them,  that  it  drew  many  of  them  to  Him,  and  caused  them  to 
wonder  ;  and  for  their  delight  in  those  things  which  were  spoken  tluey  did  not 
leave  Him  even  when  He  had  done  speaking  ;  but  followed  Him  as  He  came 
down  from  the  mount.  They  wei-e  mostly  astonished  at  His  power,  in  that 
He  spoke  not  referring  to  any  other  as  the  Prophets  and  Moses  had  spoken, 
but  everywhei"e  shewing  that  He  Himself  had  authoi-ity ;  foi'  in  delivering 
each  law  He  prefaced  it  with.  But  I  say  unto  you.  Jerome. — For  as  the 
God  and  Lord  of  Moses  himself.  He  of  His  own  free  will  either  added  such 
things  as  seemed  omitted  in  the  Law,  or  even  changed  some ;  as  above  we 
read.  It  toas  said  by  them  of  old.  .  .  .  But  I  say  imto  you.  But  the 
Scribes  only  taught  the  people  what  was  written  in  Moses  and  the  Prophets. 
X  Gregory. — Or,  Christ  spoke  with  especial  power>  because  He  did  no  evil 
from  weakness,  but  we  who  are  weak,  in  our  weakness  consider  by  what 
method  in  teaching  we  may  best  consult  for  our  weak  brethren.  Hilary. — 
Or,  they  measure  the  efficacy  of  His  power,  by  the  might  of  His  words. 
Augustine. — This  is  what  is  signified  in  the  eleventh  Psalm,  /  loill  deal  con- 
fidently in  his  regard;  t7ie  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure noords,  as  silver  tried 
by  the  fire,  purged  from  the  earth,  refined  seven  times.  The  mention  of  this 
number  admonishes  me  here  to  refer  all  these  precepts  to  those  seven  sen- 
tences that  he  placed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Sermen ;  those,  I  mean,  con- 
cerning the  beatitudes.  For  one  to  be  angry  with  his  brother,  without  cause, 
or  to  say  to  him  Racha,  or  call  him  fool,  is  a  sin  of  extreme  jiride,  against 
which  is  one  remedy,  that  with  a  suppliant  spirit  he  sliould.seek  pardon,  and 
not  be  puflfed  up  with  a  spirit  of  boasting.^     Blessed,  then,  are  the  poor  in 

*  The  Saint's  treatment  of  what  he  considered  a  work  of  liis  great  authority,  S.  Chrysostora, 
is  strong  eviderce  of  his  firm  hold  of  dosiua.  "Die  aus  verscliiedeneu  Autoren  ausgehobeuen 
Stelleu  nahm  er  unveriiudert  in  seiu  Werk  auf,  hiichstens  dass  er,  nm  hie  und  da  eine  Stelle 
deni  Contexte  anznpassen,  die  VVorte  in  eine  andere  Ordunng  stellte,  als  sie  beim  Antor 
vorkommen.  Von  diesem  Verfahren  wicli  er  einzig  in  Beniitznng  des  dem  Chrysostouins 
nnterscliobenen,  zn  seiner  Zeit  aber  fiir  acht  gehaltenen  Opus  imperfectmn  in  Matthceum  ab, 
desseu  arianiscli  lautende  Stellen  er  fiir  blosse  Textesfalschungen  liielt  nnd  demgemasa  in 
ortliodoxem  Sinne  corrigiren  zu  miisseu  glaubte."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Mister  Band, 
Vierles  Capitel,  p.  219—220.) 

t  Had  the  author  hut  space,  he  might  here  compare  portions  of  the  writings  of  Origen  and 
S.  Chrysostom  witli  the  Angelical's  resume  of  the m.  The  reader  tlien  would  perceive  how  the 
Saint  seized  on  the  exact  thought  of  each,  and  without  altering  it  a  single  shade,  reproduced  it 
in  a  short  and  handy  form. 

t  One  of  the  principal  guides  used  by  S.  Thomas  in  his  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  of 
S.  Gregory  and  S.  Augustine  for  instance,  apjiears  to  liave  been  Rabanus  Maurus. 

i  Of  the  fidelity  of  tlie  Saint's  references,  Mr.  Pattison  speaks  very  highly: — "  Putting  aside 
the  connective  Glossre  .  .  .  there  are  very  few  which  it  nas  not  been  possible  to  find."  (See 
Catena  Aurea,  Vol.  I.,  S.  Matthew,  Pari  I.,  Preface,  p.  C.) 
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spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is  consenting  to  his  adversary, 
that  is,  in  showing  reverence  to  the  word  of  God,  who  goes  to  the  opening 
His  Father's  will,  not  \\ath  contentiousness  of  law,  but  with  meekness  of 
religion,  therefore,  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  land. 
Also  whosoever  feels  carnal  delight  rebel  against  his  right  will,  will  cry  out, 
Unhappy  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? 
And  in  thus  mourning  he  will  implore  the  aid  of  the  consoler;  whence 
Blessed  are  they  that  moiorn,  for  they  shall  he  comforted.  "What  is  there  that 
can  be  thought  of  more  toilsome  than  in  overcoming  an  evil  practice  to  cut 
off' those  members  within  us  that  hinder  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  not  be 
broken  down  with  the  pain  of  so  doing  ?*  To  endure  in  faithful  wedlock  all 
things  even  the  most  grievous,  and  yet  to  avoid  all  accusation  of  fornication. 
To  speak  the  truth,  and  approve  it  not  by  frequent  oaths,  but  by  probity  of 
life.  But  who  would  be  bold  to  endui-e  such  toils,  iinless  he  burned  with  the 
love  of  righteousness  as  with  a  hunger  and  thirst  ?  Blessed,  therefore,  are 
they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice,  for  they  shall  have  their  fill.  Who 
can  be  ready  to  take  wrong  from  the  weak,  to  offer  himself  to  any  that  asks 
him,  to  love  his  enemies,  to  do  good  to  them  that  hate  him,  to  pray  for  them 
that  persecute  him,  except  he  that  is  perfectly  mercifiil  1  Therefore,  Blessed 
are  the  meretful,for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.  He  keeps  the  eye  of  his  heart 
pure,  who  places  the  end  of  his  good  actions  not  in  pleasing  men,  noi-  in 
getting  those  things  that  are  necessary  to  this  life,  and  who  does  not  i-ashly 
condemn  any  man's  heart,  and  whatever  he  gives  to  another  gives  with  that 
intention  with  which  he  would  have  others  give  to  him.  Blessed,  therefore, 
are  the  clean  of  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Gfod.  It  must  needs  be  moreover, 
that  by  a  pure  heart  should  be  found  out  the  narrow  way  of  wisdom,  to 
which  the  guile  of  corrupt  men  is  an  obstacle  ;  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  God.  But  whether  we  take  this 
arrangement,  or  any  other,  those  things  which  we  have  heard  from  the  Lord 
must  be  done,  if  we  would  build  upon  the  rock."  f 

Or  take  the  words — 

"  'And  the  word  was  with  God.'  Chrysostom. — Because  it  is  an  especial 
attribute  of  God,  to  be  eternal  and  without  a  beginning,  he  laid  this  down  first : 
then,  ^stany  one  on  hearing  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  should  suppose 
the  Word  Unbegotton,  he  instantly  guarded  against  this ;  saying,  And  the 
Word  was  with  God.  Hilary. — From  the  beginning  He  is  with  God  :  and 
though  independent  of  time,  is  not  independent  of  an  Author.  Basil. — Again 
he  repeats  this,  was,  because  of  men  blasphemously  saying  that  thei-e  was  a 
time  when  He  was  not.  Where  then  was  the  Word  ?  Illimitable  things  are 
not  contained  in  space.     Where  was  He  then?     With  God.     For  neither  is 


*  The  Angelical  gives,  iu  his  Prefatio,  a  succinct  view  of  the  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew,  according 
to  the  Pseudo-Chrysostoiu.  For  instance: — "Corpus  autem  sure  narratiouis  ordinavit  Mat- 
tliaeus:  prinium  ergo  nativitatem,  delude  haptismum,  tertio  tentationein,  quarto  doctriuaui, 
quinto  niiracula,  sexto  passionem,  septimo  resurrectionem  et  ascensioneni  i))sius;  uon  solum 
historiam  de  Christo  expouere  volens  per  hoc,  verum  etiaui  evanf;c)ic;f  vitii-  statum  docere, 
quouiaiu  nihil  est,  quod  ex  pareutihus  uascimur,  nisi  iterum  per  aquaui  et  spiritum  renati  fueri- 
mus  ex  Deo.  Post  baptisnmin  autem  uecesse  est  contra  diabolum  stare  ;  post  hoc  quasi  onini 
superata  tentatione  factus  idoneua  ad  docendum,  siquldem  sacerdos  est  doceat,  et  doctrinam 
suara  bona)  vitae  quasi  miraculis  factis  commendet:  si  laicus  est,  operibus  doceat  tideni.  Deiude 
necesse  est  exire  nos  de  hoc  stadio  mundl,  et  tunc  restat,  ut  teutationum  victoriani  resurrec- 
tionls  merces  sequatiu'  et  gloria."     (Vid.   Catena  Aurca,  Prcefaiio  in  Matthcei  Evangelism,  p.  4, 

t  Catena  Aurea,  H.  Matthew,  Part  I.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  293—296.  Oxford,  1841.  The  author  has  taken 
the  liberty  of  sulistitutiijg  the  Catholic  for  the  Protestant  version,  when  the  words  of  Holy 
iicripture  are  quoted. 
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the  Father  bounded  by  place,  nor  the  Son  by  aug-ht  cu'cumscribing.  Origbn. 
— It  is  worth  while  noting-,  that,  whereas  the  Word  is  said  to  come  [to  be  made] 
to  some,  as  to  Osee,  Isaias,  Jeremias,  with  God  it  is  not  made,  as  though  it 
were  not  with  Him  befoi'e.  But,  the  Word  having  been  always  with  Him,  it 
is  said,  and  the  Word  was  with  God :  for  from  the  beginning'  it  was  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  Father.  Chrysostom — He  has  not  said,  was  in  God,  but  was 
loith  God :  exhibiting'  to  us  that  eternity  which  He  had  in  accordance  with  His 
Person.  Theophylact. — Sabelhus  is  overthrown  by  this  text.  For  he  asserts 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  one  Person,  Who  sometimes  appear- 
ed as  the  Father,  sometimes  as  the  Son,  sometimes  as  the  Holy  Ghost.  But 
he  is  manifestly  confounded  by  this  text,  and  the  Word  toas  loith  God ;  for 
here  the  Evangelist  declares  that  the  Son  is  one  Person,  God  the  Father 
another."* 

And  these : — 

*♦  'And  the  Word  was  God.'  Hilary.— Thou  wilt  say  that  a  word  is  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  the  enunciation  of  a  thing,  the  expression  of  a  thought ; 
this  Word  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  because  the  utterance  of  thought 
is  eternal,  when  He  who  thinketh  is  eternal.  But  how  was  that  in  the 
beginning,  which  exists  no  time  either  before,  or  after,  I  doubt  even  whether 
in  time  at  all  %  For  speech  is  neither  in  existence  before  one  speaks,  nor 
after ;  in  the  very  act  of  speaking  it  vanishes  ;  for  by  the  time  a  speech  is 
ended,  that  from  which  it  began  does  not  exist.  But  even  if  the  first  sentence, 
in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  was  through  thy  inattention  lost  upon  thee, 
why  disputest  thou  about  the  next ;  and  tlie  Word  toas  toith  God  ?  Didst 
thou  hear  it  said  '  hi  God,'  so  that  thou  shouldest  undei'stand  this  Word  to  be 
only  the  expression  of  hidden  thoughts  ?  Or  did  John  say  icith  by  mistake, 
and  was  not  aware  of  the  distinction  between  being  in,  and  being  toith, 
when  he  said,  that  what  was  in  the  beginning,  was  not  in  God,  but  loith  God  ? 
Hear  then  the  nature  and  name  of  the  Word  ;  and  the  Word  was  God.  No 
more  then  of  the  sound  of  the  voice,  of  the  expression  of  the  thought.  The 
Word  here  is  a  Substance,  not  a  sound  ;  a  Nature,  not  an  expression  ;  God, 
not  a  nonentity.  Hilary. — But  the  title  is  absolute,  and  free  from  the  offence 
of  an  extraneous  subject.  To  Moses  it  is  said,  I  have  give?!,  thee  for  a  god  to 
Pharaoh  •■  but  is  not  the  reason  for  the  name  added,  when  it  is  said,  to 
Pharaoh  ?  Moses  is  given  for  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  when  he  is  fearecf,  when 
he  is  entreated, when  he  punishes,  when  he  heals.  And  it  is  one  thing  to  be 
given  for  a  god,  another  thing  to  he  God.  I  remember  too  another  application 
of  the  name  in  the  Psalms,  /  have  said  ye  are  gods.  But  there  too  it  is 
implied  that  the  title  was  but  bestowed ;  and  the  introduction  of,  I  said, 
makes  it  rather  the  phrase  of  the  Speaker,  than  the  name  of  the  thing.  But 
when  I  hear  the  Word  loas  God,  I  not  only  hear  the  Word  said  to  be,  but 
perceive  It  proved  to  be,  God.  Basil. — Thus  cutting  oflF  the  cavils  of 
blasphemers,  and  those  who  ask  what  the  Word  is,  he  replies,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  Theophylact. — Or  combine  it  thus.  From  the  Word  being  with 
God,  it  follows  plainly  that  there  are  two  Persons.  But  these  two  are  of  one 
Nature ;  and  therefore  it  proceeds,  In  the  Word  was  God :  to  shew  that 
Father  and  Son  are  of  One  Nature,  being  of  One  Godhead.  Origbn. — We 
must  add,  too,  that  the  Word  illuminates  the  Prophets  with  Divine  wisdom, 
in  that  He  cooneth  to  them  ;  but  that  with  God  He  evei-  is,  because  He  ia  God. 


*  Catena  Aurea,  S.  John,  Part  I.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  7 — 8.     Oxford. 
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For  which  i^eason  he  placed  and  the  Word  was  uith  God  before  and  tlie 
Word  was  God.  Chrysostom. — Not  asserting,  as  Plato  does,  one  to  be  intelli- 
gence, the  other  soul ;  for  the  Divine  Natm-e  is  very  different  from  this. 
.  .  .  .  But  you  say,  the  Father  is  called  God  with  the  addition  of  the 
article,  the  Son  without  it.  "What  say  you  then,  when  the  Apostle  wiites, 
The  great  God  and  o^or  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  and  again,  Who  is  overall, 
God;  and  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  without  the  article  1 
Besides,  too,  it  were  superfluous  here  to  affix  what  had  been  affixed  just 
before.  So  that  it  does  not  follow,  though  the  article  is  not  affixed  to  the 
Son,  that  He  is  therefore  an  inferior  God."* 

Once  again — 

"That  was  the  true  Light  which  enlighteneth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
this  world." 

"Augustine. — What  Light  it  is  to  which  John  bears  witness,  he  shews 
himself,  saying,  That  was  the  true  Light.  Chrysostom. — Or  thus:  Having 
said  above  that  John  had  come,  and  was  sent,  to  bear  witness  of  the  Light, 
lest  any  from  the  recent  coming  of  the  witness,  should  infer  the  same  of  Him 
who  is  witnessed  to,  the  Evangelist  takes  us  back  to  that  existence  which  is 
beyond  all  beginning,  saying  That  loas  the  time  Light.  Augustine. — "Where- 
fore is  there  added,  truef  Because  man  enlightened  is  called  light,  but  the 
true  Light  is  that  which  lightens.  For  our  eyes  are  called  lights,  and  yet, 
without  a  lamp  at  night,  or  the  sun  by  day,  these  lights  are  open  to  no  purpose. 
"Wherefore  he  adds :  tohieh  enlighteneth  every  man :  but  if  every  man,  then 
John  himself.  He  Himself  then  enlightened  the  person,  by  whom  He  wished 
Himself  to  be  pointed  out.  And,  just  as  we  may  often,  from  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  some  object,  know  the  sun  to  be  risen,  though  we  cannot 
look  at  the  sun  itself;  as  even  feeble  eyes  can  look  at  an  illuminated  wall,  or 
some  object  of  that  kind  :  even  so,  those  to  whom  Christ  came,  being  too  weak 
to  behold  Him,  He  threw  His  rays  upon  John ;  John  confessed  the  illumina- 
tion, and  so  the  Illuminator  Himself  was  discovered.  It  is  said  that  cometh 
into  this  world.  Had  mail  not  departed  from  Him,  he  had  not  had  to  be 
enlightened ;  but  therefoi-e  is  he  to  be  here  enlighteneci,  because  he  departed 
thence,  when  he  might  have  been  enlightened.  Theophylact. — Let  the 
Manichean  blush,  who  pronounces  us  the  creatures  of  a  dark  and  malignant 
creator :  for  we  should  never  be  enlightened,  were  we  not  the  children  of  the 
true  Light.  Chrysostom. — Where  are  those,  too,  who  deny  Him  to  be  very 
God?  We  see  here  that  He  is  called  very  Light.  But  if  He  lighteneth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  woi-ld,  how  is  it  that  so  many  have  gone  on  without 
Light?  For  all  have  not  known  the  worship  of  Christ.  The  answer  is:  He 
only  enlighteneth  every  man,  so  far  as  pertains  to  him.  If  men  shut  their 
eyes,  and  will  not  receive  the  I'ays  of  this  light,  their  darkness  arises  not  from 
the  fault  of  the  light,  but  from  their  own  wickedness,  inasmuch  as  they 
voluntarily  deprive  themselves  of  the  gift  of  gi'ace.  For  grace  is  poui-ed  out 
upon  all;  and  they,  who  will  not  enjoy  the  gift,  may  impute  it  to  their  own 
blindness.  Augustine. — Or  the  woi-ds,  enlighteneth  every  man,  may  be 
understood  to  mean,  not  that  there  is  no  one  who  is  not  enlightened,  but  that 
no  one  is  enlightened  except  by  Him.  Bbde. ^Including  both  natural  and 
divine  wisdom ;  for  as  no  one  can  exist  of  himself,  so  no  one  can  be  wise  of 
himself.    Origen. — Or  thus  :  We  must  not  understand  the  words,  enlighteneth 

*  Catena  Aurca,  S.  John,  Part  I.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  8 — 10.     Oxj'ord. 
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every  laan  that  cometh  into  this  icorlcl  of  the  j^rowth  from  hidden  seeds  to 
oi'ganized  bodies,  but  of  the  enti-ance  into  the  invisible  world,  by  the  spii'itual 
regeneration  and  grace,  which  is  given  in  Baptism.  Those  then  the  ti-ue 
Light  ligliteneth,  who  come  into  the  world  of  goodness,  not  those  who  rush 
into  the  world  of  sin.  Theophylact. — Or  thus  :  The  intellect  which  is  given 
in  us  for  our  direction,  and  which  is  called  natui-al  reason,  is  said  here  to  be 
a  light  given  us  by  God.  But  some  by  the  ill-use  of  their  reason  have 
darkened  themselves."* 

This  Catena  Aurea  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  tour -de  force, 
by  which  the  Angelical' s  extraordinary  mastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  is  made  manifest.f  No  test  could  be  invented 
which  would  show  more  strikingly  the  depth  and  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  classics  of  theology.  There  were  no  books 
of  reference — no  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  in  the  days  of 
the  Angelical.  The  Saint  had  to  study  the  originals  them- 
selves ;  and  he  did  so  with  advantage.  Each  Father's  special 
way  of  viewiug  a  dogmatic  or  moral  truth  is  seized  by  him  : 
whilst  the  very  style,  in  the  condensation  of  the  Catena,  is 
artfully  preserved.  And  so  accurately  does  the  iSajnt  appear  to 
appreciate  and  reproduce  the  native  cast  of  thought  of  each 
writer,  that  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  he  had  had  an 
intimate  and  personal  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  each  one 
of  them.  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  singular  gifts  to  be 
able  to  throw  himself  into  the  intellectual  position  of  another, 
whether  he  were  an  adversary  or  a  friend,  and  to  bring  out 
with  startling  clearness  the  views  or  arguments  which  he  adop- 
ted. There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Saint  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  minds  of  the  great  classic  writers  of  the  Church  ; 
and  that  the  richness  of  his  dogmatic  and  moral  teaching,  its 
solidity  and  security,  are  owing  to  his  having  possessed  him- 
self of  all  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
Catholic  antiquity.  His  acquaintance  with  their  doctrine  and 
with  their  lives  gives  a  stability  and  steadiness  to  the  whole 
character  of  his  theology,  which  attracts,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subdues  the  mind.J 

*  Catena  Aurea,  S.  John,  Part  1.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  26—27.     Oxford. 

t  Weruer  gives  a  good  idea  of  tlie  general  tendency  of  the  Aiigelical's  method.  Speatiug 
of  his  work  on  Scripture,  this  writer  says: — "Die  alien  seinen  geistigen  Bestrebimgeu  eigeue 
Tendeuz  nach  hoherer,  zusaninienfasseuder  Eiuheit  verlangnet  sich  audi  liier  uielit ;  er  stelit 
liber  den  Gegeusiitzen  von  gianimatisclier  und  pueuniatischer,  historischer  und  dogmatischer 
Auslegnng,  iudem  ihni  jcde  an  ihrem  Orte  und  in  ilirer  Weise  als  herechtiget  gilt,  well  audi  in 
der  Kirche  das  diristliche  Lehrwort  nach  Geist  und  Biichstabe  unverbriichlich  zu  gelten  hat, 
und  Gesdiichte  und  Lelire  sich  wecliselseitig  stiitzen  und  trageu.  Wolil  aber  muss  man  sagen, 
dass  ey  nach  den  erhabeiieu  Neiguugen  seines  Geit.es  im  Gegenaatze  zur  eibauliclieu  Auslegung 
die  doctrinelle  Auslegung  wahlt,  und  Geist  und  Wort  der  lehrendeu  Kirche  im  Texte  der 
heiligeu  iSchrift  uaclizuweis(!n,  als  seine  eigenste  Aufgabe  verfolgt."  (Der  hcilUje  Thomas  von 
Aquino.  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  218.) 

+  It  stands  to  reason  that  this  cannot  be  fully  realized  by  one  who  has  not  stndied  the  works 
of  H.  Thomas  as  a  whole.  After  having  done  so,  one  feels  amazed  at  the  widtli  and  accuracy  of 
the  Angelical' s  mind  no  less  than  at  his  memory.  His  power  of  remembering  and  comparing 
tiie  views  of  various  Fathers  ou  delicate  theological  points,  aad  of  seizing  the  exact  shade  of 
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Indeed  so  masterfully  does  the  Angelical  fasten  upon  the 
peculiar  note  of  each  columnal  Father,  and  incorporate  it  into 
his  Catena,  that  any  theologian  who  took  the  pains  to  study 
this  golden  work  would  be  able  to  form  a  fairly  just  estimate, 
not  only  of  the  method,  but  also  of  the  special  characteristic  of 
each  separate  writer  as  he  falls  under  observation.  No  more 
striking  proof  than  this  could  be  advanced  of  the  Angelical's 
grasp  of  the  lives  and  methods  of  the  early  saints.  And  lest  it 
might  be  imagined  that  this  assertion  is  somewhat  fanciful,  a 
case  in  point  shall  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
Nor  shall  a  Father  be  selected  whose  characteristic  is  so  pro- 
nounced that  there  is  little  jjossibility  of  missing  it.  S.  Augus- 
tine, for  instance,  or  S.  Jerome,  or  8,  Basil,  or  even  S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  might  be  discovered  in  almost  any  disguise,  and  the 
note  of  each  might  be  pointed  out.  But  what,  for  instance,  is 
the  marked  and  distinctive  feature  of  S.  Chrysostom  ?  His 
specialty  is  neither  obvious,  nor  easy  all  at  once  to  seize.  But 
it  comes  out  with  luminous  clearness,  as  does  the  character  of 
each  several  Father,  in  the  various  ext];acts  incorporated  in  the 
Catena  Aurea. 

In  case  the  reader  might  feel  inclined  to  demur  to  the  writer's 
estimate  of  the  characteristic  of  S.  John,  the  very  words  of  one 
shall  be  quoted,  before  whose  authority  all  scholars  bow  with 
readiness,  in  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the  lives  and 
teaching  of  "  the  Ancient  Saints." 

In  drawing  out  the  special  charm  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  he 
writes  as  follows  : — 

"That  cliarm  lies,  as  I  have  said,  in  his  habit  and  his  power  of  throwing- 
himself  into  tlie  minds  of  otliers,  and  of  imagining  with  exactness  and  with 
sympathy  circumstances  or  scenes  which  were  not  before  him.  This  is  why 
his  mode  of  writing  is  so  peculiar,  and  why,  when  once  a  student  enters  into 
it,  he  will  ever  recognize  it  wherever  he  meets  vnth  it.  I  coiild  not  exjjlain 
in  a  few  sentences  what  I  vividly  feel ;  yet  I  will  refer  in  illustration  to  two 
or  three  of  his  remaite  on  S.  Matthew,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Awrea." 

"  I  turn,  almost  at  hazard,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  chapter,  in 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  i-elated.  Om*  Lord  took  three  Apostles  ui:)  into 
the  mountain,  six  daysaftei-  He  had  said,  that  some  of  those  then  present 
should  not  die  before  they  had  seen  His  glory.  Now  Remigius  observes  on 
this,  that  the  Transfiguration  is  the  fulfilment  of  this  announcement.  S. 
Jerome  reconciles  these  six  with  S.  Luke's  eight.  Raban  observes,  that  the 
six  days  stand  for  the  six  ages  which  precede  the  resurrection.  Origen,  that 
the  six  days  carry  us  back  to  the  six  days  of  creation.  But  Chrysostom  views 
them  as  illustrating  our  Lord's  tenderness  towards  his  half-trained  Apostles ; 

meaning  in  each,  is  excessively  remarkable.  His  Opuscula  in  defence  of  the  Religious  Orders 
is  snfficieut  iu  itself  to  jjiove  his  auiiuaiutauce  with  the  private  lives  of  inauy  of  the  early 
Saints. 
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thus  :  '  He  does  not  take  them  up  at  once,  but  after  six  days,  to  avoid  making 
the  other  disciples  jealous,'  or  that  the  three  favoured  disciples  might  by  the 
delay  '  become  kindled  with  a  more  eager  desire.'  " 

"  Again ;  our  Lord  takes  with  Him  thi'ee  Apostles,  to  signify,  says  S.  Hilaiy, 
the  three  stocks  of  Sem,  Cham,  and  Japhet ; — 'because  many  are  called,' 
says  Raban,  '  and  few  chosen, '  and  to  remind  of  the  Holy  Triiiity  ; — to  show 
that  those  who  seek  God  must  momit  up,  says  Remigius.  But  Chrysostom  is 
led  from  it  to  remark,  '  how  S.  Matthew  does  not  conceal  that  three  others 
were  preferred  to  himself,  just  as  John  records  the  pre-eminent  honom'  given 
by  our  Lord  to  Peter.' " 

"  And  so,  again,  as  to  the  apjiearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  in  the  glory, 
Oiigen  says,  that  it  denotes  that  there  is  a  hidden  Christian  wisdom  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Hilary,  that  the  Israelites  will  be  judged  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  preached  to  them.  Jei'ome,  that  the  Apostles  gained 
what  the  Pharisees  were  refused,  viz.  Elias  a  sign  from  heaven  above, 
Moses  a  sign  from  the  depth  beneath,  as  the  prophet  proposed  to  Achaz.  But 
Chrysostom  gives,  among  other  reasons,  this,  viz.  that  it  was  to  comfort  Peter . 
and  the  others  who  were  so  much  frightened  at  the  thought  of  His  death, 
with  the  example  of  Moses  and  Elias  who  had  witnessed  before  tyrants,  yet 
were  now  in  glory." 

•' '  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  &c.,  shows,  says  Remigius,  that  S.  Peter, 
transported  by  the  vision,  wished  to  remain  on  the  momitain  for  ever.  S. 
Jej-ome  says,  '  Thou  art  wrong  Peter  ;  if  thou  must  build  them  tabernacles, 
build  for  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  let  their  dwelling-place  be,  not 
on  the  mountain,  but  in  thine  own  bosom.'  Raban  observes  that  the  Apostle 
was  wi'ong  in  thinking  thei'e  could  be  tabernacles  in  that  abiding  city,  in 
which  is  no  temple.  But  Chrysostc)m  says,  '  Peter  fears  for  Christ,  when 
Moses  and  Elias  speak  of  his  death  at  Jerusalem  ;  so,  shunning  a  second 
rebuke,  if  he  should  say  again.  Lord,  he  it  far  fro'tn  Thee!  he  insinuates  the 
same  sentiment  in  the  words.  It  is  good  to  be  here.'  "  * 

Thus  by  selecting,  "  almost  at  hazard,"  a  few  sentences  from 
S,  Chrysostom,  as  they  stand  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  the  special 
characteristic  of  that  great  expounder  of  the  Sacred  Word  is 
brilliantly  illustrated  and  brought  out  into  clear  relief.  If  the 
charm  of  one  Church  Father  can  be  made  to  display  itself  so 
luminously  by  the  accidental  selection  of  a  few  passages,  and  if 
a  trait  which  is  by  no  means  obvious  can,  with  so  little  inge- 
nuity, be  thrown  into  so  strong  a  light  from  chance  extracts  from 
the  Catena,  with  how  much  greater  ease  could  not  the  bias  of 
the  other  Fathers  be  elicited,  whose  peculiarities  lie  more  upon 
the  surface,  and  whose  leading  features  are  less  difficult  to  grasp. 

If  the  Angelical  has  proved  himself  so  great  a  master  in  the 
case  even  of  S.  John  Chrysostom,  how  marvellously  deep  an 
insight  must  he  not  have  had  into  the  methods,  lives,  and 
characters  of  such  men  as  S.  Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Gregory 
Theologus,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Gf-regory 
the  Great ! 

*  'Hie  Ancient  Saints,  Chap.  V.,  p.  341—342;  sec  the  Rambler,  Vol.  III.,  18G0. 
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Added  to  his  keen  perceptive  powers  and  his  extraordinary- 
grasp,  S.  Thomas  was  endowed  with  a  memory  equally  uncom- 
mon and  remarkable.  The  Catena  of  the  Four  Gospels — the 
smooth  continued  flow  of  patristic  quotations  which  makes  up 
the  entire  work — appears  to  have  issued  direct  from  the 
chambers  of  his  memory.  The  whole  was  written  down,  so 
Tocco  says,  from  previous  readings.  In  travelling  from  one 
Convent  to  another,  the  Saint  had  spent  some  portion  of  his 
time  in  perusing  the  great  Church  authorities.*  What  he  once 
had  read  he  never  again  forgot.  And  hence  he  was  ready,  at 
any  moment,  through  the  activity  of  his  association  of  ideas,  to 
pour  out  the  full  wealth  of  his  capacious  mind,  and  flood  the 
world  with  light.  Then,  besides  the  Catejia  Aurea,  his  "  Com- 
mentary "  on  the  Lombard,  his  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  his  "  Expo- 
sitions" on  the  Sacred  Scriptures — all  testify  to  his  wide  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  intellects  of  the  classic  Fathers 
of  the  Church ;  the  Catena  Aurea  simply  brings  this  out  in  so 
startling  a  manner  as  to  impress  it  with  greater  vividness  upon 
the  mind.  But  it  is  only  by  studying  the  work  itself,  and  by 
comparing  the  quotations  with  the  originals,  that  the  discrimi- 
nating powers  of  the  Angelical  can  be  fully  realized.  Had  he 
not  possessed  this  deep  acquaintance  with  S.  Athanasius,  S. 
Basil,  S.  Gregory  Theoloffus,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Jerome,  S. 
Ambrose  S.  Augustine,  and  Pope  Gregory,  he  never  would 
have  been  able  to  have  built,  upon  so  deep  and  immoveable  a 
basis,  the  splendid  fabric  of  the  Sunmia  Theologica.^  And  had 
not  a  slight  sketch  of  these  great  classic  Fathers  been  given  in 
this  volume,  the  richness  of  his  mind,  and  the  texture  of  his 
work,  would  have  remained,  in  a  great  measure,  hidden  from 
the  reader.  The  Angelical  was  a  scholastic,  but  he  was  a 
scholastic  who  lived  in  the  company  of  "  the  Ancient  Saints." 

And  his   mastery   over  the   Sacred  Scriptures  was  no  less 


*  These  are  Tocco's  word's: — "  Scripsit  prsedietixs  Doctor  opus  super  quatuor  Evaugelia, 
Sanctorum  auctoritatibus  miro  modo  coiitextiaiti,  ex  quibus  sic  evaugclioruui  coutiuuavit  his 
toriam,  quasi  unius  Doctoris  rideatur  esse  Postilla  ;  iu  quo  opere  iiiiraudura  creditur  Dens 
osteudisse  miraculum ;  quia  discurrens  per  diversa  mouasteria,  et  diversorum  Saiictoruin  legens 
volumina,  pro  niajori  parte  ipsorum  auctoritates  rueute  retinuit,  quas  in  expoueiido  notavit : 
nam  eodem  agebatur  spiritu,  quo  legeudo  Doctor  colligeret,  quie  scribeudo  servaret."  (Tocco. 
Boll.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  iS,p.  6B3,  Vol.  VII.) 

t  Bareille  fully  appreciates  tbe  patristic  love  of  the  Angelical;  he  says: — "  Depuis  le  pre- 
mier jusqu'au  douzieme  siecle,  on  conipte  plus  de  quaraute  auteurs  ditferents  dont  les 
'ouvrages,  souvent  immenses,  out  ete  fouilles  par  saiut  Tliomas,  et  dont  les  citations  textuelles 
formeut  les  anueaux  de  sa  C'haine  d'or.  Aii  premier  siecle,  saint  Denis  I'Areopagite ;  au 
troisieme,  Origene,  Jules  I'Africain,  saint  Cyprien  et  Denis  d'Alexaudrie ;  au  quatrieme,  Tite 
de  Bostra,  saint  Hilaire  de  Poitiers,  Eusebe  de  Cesaree,  saint  Athanase,  saint  Didime  d'Alexau- 
drie, saint  Gregoire  de  Nazlanze,  saiut  Basile,  Josfephe  de  Jerusalem,  saint  Gregoire  de  Nysse, 
saint  Epiphane  de  Salamine,  saiut  Jean  Cbrysostdme,  saint  Damase,  pape,  saint  Ambroise  de 
Milan,  S<-verien  de  Gabale ;  an  cinquiferae,  Tlieophile  d'Alexaudrie,  saint  Jer6me,  saiut  Augiis- 
tiu,  saint  Prosper,  saiut  Cyrille  d'Alexaudrie,  saiut  Isidore  de  P^Iuse,  Th^odoiet,  saint  Leon  et 
saint  Maxime  ;  au  sixifeme,  saint  Fulgeuce  ;  au  septieme,  saiut  Gregoire,  pape,  et  saiut  Isidore 
de  Seville  ;  au  hnitieme,  saint  Jean  Damascene,  le  venerable  Bfede,  Alcuin  ;  au  ueuvieme,  Hay- 
mon,  Raban-Maur  et  Remigius  ;  au  dixieme,  Teophylacte  ;  au  douzieme,  Pierre  Alphonse  et  le 
moine  Eutymius."     (Histoire  de  Saint  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  236.) 
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remarkable  than  his  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Fathers. 
This  was  the  second  of  his  three  great  studies  preparatory  to 
the  scientitic  construction  of  the  Sumvia  Theologica.^ 

Those  who  have  mastered  the  Angelical's  Expositions  on  the 
Sacred  Text  can  well  believe  that  he  had  learnt  it  off  by  heart 
when  imprisoned  at  San  Griovanni.f  It  would  seem  almost  an 
impossibility  for  one  who  had  not  done  so  to  have  made  use  of 
it  as  the  Saint  has  done  in  the  course  of  his  various  Expositions. 
His  extraordinary  gift  of  seeing  analogies,  and  perhaps  his  still 
more  remarkable  readiness  in  illuminating  Scripture  by  means 
of  Scripture,  the  exuberant  richness  of  his  applications,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  brings  texts  to  bear  from  all  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume,  upon  the  point  he  has  in  hand,  from  the  book 
of  G-enesis  to  the  last  chapter  of  S.  John — all  this  speaks  of  the 
width  of  his  reading,  the  marvellous  retentiveness  of  his 
memory,  and  of  that  special  genius  he  was  endowed  with,  of 
being  able,  as  it  were  by  one  intuition,  to  grasp  and  look 
steadily  upon  vast  fields  of  thought — losing  nothing  in  his 
microscopic  appreciation  of  the  detail,  on  account  of  his  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  whole.J  What  man  has  ever  been 
gifted  with  the  combination  of  so  vast  a  memory,  and  a  mind  so 
exquisitely  logical — so  overwhelming  in  the  security  and  the 
severity  of  its  processes  of  reasoning,  and  yet  so  full  of  mystic 
tenderness  and  deep  poetic  feeling  ? 

The  Saint's  mastery  of  the  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church 
exhibits  itself  in  all  his  Commentaries  on  Scripture.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,^  for  instance,  he  so  draws 

*  See  Cliap.  ITL,  p.  565. 

t  Werner  sums  lip  liis  metliods  in  liis  various  Expositions  tlius: — "  Eine  gewiegte  doetri- 
nelle  Ansleguug  stiitzt  sicli  anf  eine  reiclie  exegetisclie  Tradition;  dem  Reclite  dieser 
Forderuug  wird  anf  grossartige  Weise  in  der  catena  auren  Geniige  geleistet.  Anf  Grnnd  der 
exegetischen  Traditiouen  soil  die  doctriuelle  Auslegung  die  kirclilii-lu-  Lehrfuj'iuel  nach  Hirer 
vollen  Scliarfe  und  Pi-iignauz  ans  deiu  Texte  der  Schrift  dedneiren;  diess  geschielit  in  den 
Cimimeiitarien  zu  den  Paulinischen  Briefeii,  namentlicli  in  der  tiefsiiniigen  Ansleguug  des 
Riiiiierbrietes.  Wie  die  Dootrin  niit  Beziehung  der  ans  Natur  und  Gesciiicbte  gescliopfteu 
Erkeiintnisse  die  erliabenen  Worte  der  Sclirift  zn  belencliten  habe  wird  im  Commeiitare  zuni 
Buclie  .lob  gezeigt.  In  der  Anslegnng  des  Hohenliedes  eudlicli  scbwingt  sie  sicli  zu  den  Holien 
der  i:onteiiiplativen  Mystik  enipor  nnd  dollnietsclit  in  lelirliafter  Weise  die  Gelieimiiisse  der 
lieiligeu,  gottiiinigen  Liebe.  Er  zeigt  sieli,  niit  Einem  Worte,  in  seiner  Anslegnng  ganz  als 
dcuselben,  als  welclien  er  in  seineii  systeniatischen  Werken  sicli  darstellt;  dass  er  die  phil- 
ologisciie  uud  Instorisclie  Ansleguugskuust  der  nenen  Zeit  nieb-t  kennt,  tliut  seiner  eigen- 
tln'iuilielien  Griisse  nnd  deiu  tbeologisiclieu  Werthe  seiner  Conimentarieu  so  wenig  Abbrucli, 
als  es  der  Erhabeubeit  seiner  speculativeu  Conceptionen  Eintrag  thut,  dass  ibm  der  Gedanke 
einer  subjectiv  psyebologisclien  Vennittelnng  derselben  uocli  frenid  ist.  In  beiden  Beziehnugeu 
tritt  dafiir  die  streuge  Objectivitat  seiner  Denkriclitnng  desto  imposanter  liervor;  er  macbt 
sieli  znm  nnniittelbaren  Organ  der  ernsteu  Majestat  der  Kirclie  und  ihrer  Iieiligen  Lebre." 
(Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Cajyitel,  p.  218.) 

:j;  One  of  the  striking  differences  between  S.  John  Clirysustom's  Homilies,  and  tbe  Exposi- 
tions of  S.  Thomas,  consists  in  this:  that  S.  Chrysostom  ever  appears  to  aim  at  tbe  practical 
edilieation  of  bisbearers — speaking  either  to  exhort,  or  to  warn,  or  to  encourage,  or  to  terrify, 
or  to  soothe  them  ;  whilst  the  Angelical  ever  seems  to  strive  after  scientific  unity,  bent  upon 
confirming,  not  so  much  man,  asdogma  and  tradition,  by  means  of  numberless  independent 
arguments  or  illuminations,  gathered  from  various  Fathers  or  places  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
concentrated  upon  the  truth  which  is  brought  under  discussion.  One  was  the  Doctor  of 
practical  moral  teaching  ;  the  other  of  constructive  theology. 

§  Having  given  the  skeleton  of  these  Expositions,  Werner  sums  up: — "  Schon  di^se  knrzen 
Skizzen  geniigen  zu  zeigen,  wie  sebr  Thomas  darauf  ausgebt,  iiberall  eiueu  klaren  iiber- 
sichtlicheu  zrisammenbang  der  Gedankeu  des  commentirten  Autors  hervorzustellen.  Er 
verfolgt  dieses  Streben  his  iu's  Eiuzeluste  uud  Kleinste,  keiu  einziges  Satzglied  kanu  sich 
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out  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  as  to  illuminate  the  moral  and 
dogmatic  teaching-  of  theology,  and  illustrates  that  teaching  with 
such  a  prolific  richness  of  allusion,  with  so  many  authorities 
from  every  portion  of  the  iSacred  text,  as  to  throw  a  new  light 
upon,  and  to  give  a  fresh  significance  to  the  words  of  the 
Apostle.  Then  his  statement  of  objections  is  so  lucid ;  his 
solutions  are  so  precise,  and  often  so  ingeinous ;  there  is  so 
much  matchless  simplicity  combined  with  so  powerful  a  logic, 
that  the  reader  is  both  overpowered  and  fascinated  as  he  pro- 
ceeds— overpowered  by  the  mental  force  which  he  continually 
encounters,  and  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  illustration,  by  the 
ingenuity  of  analogy,  and  by  those  sudden  flashes  of  light  pro- 
duced by  the  juxtaposition  of  portions  of  Scripture,  which,  at 
first  sight,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  appear  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  one  another.* 

Perhaps  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the  Angelical  on  the  Sacred 
Text,  that  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most  admirable. 
Its  depth  of  thought,  the  singular  clearness  in  which  the  teach- 
ings of  tradition  are  laid  down,  and  the  general  interest  of  the 
subject-matter,  lend  to  it  a  special  charm.  In  the  Commentary 
on  Job,  nature  and  history  are  used  in  the  illumination  of  the 
Inspired  Word  ;  whilst  in  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  the 
Saint  finds  himself  in  his  own  native  element,  as  he  traces  the 
relationship  between  the  Soul  and  the  Beloved,  and  ascends 
into  the  highest  regions  of  mystic  union  with  God. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  in  detail  the  labours  of  the 
Angelical  on  the  Sacred  Text.  He  e:^pounded  in  the  schools 
the  Gospels  of  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John.f  We  have  his  Com- 
mentary on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul, J  on  Job,^  on  a  portion  of 

dleser  sorgfaltigen  logisclien  Umnetznug  eiitzielien.  Duroh  diese  stete  Reflexion  auf  den 
logisehen  Zusaiumeuhang  werden  haiitig  Woite  uiid  Satze,  'vvelche  fiir  sich  von  niinderer 
Bedeutiiug  zu  seiu  scheiuen,  in  elue  iibenascheude  Beleuclituug  geriickt  und  tiefere  Blicke  in 
den  reicheu  Scliatz  der  Schriftweislieit  eischlossen."  (Der  lieiUge  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster 
Band.  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  251.) 

*  "  Dabei  lasst  er  niemals  von  jener  stieng  objectiven  Haltung,  wie  sie  dem  aoliten  Aiisle- 
ger  des  Gotteswortes  ziemt;  die  gauze  Spiiikvaft  seines  exegetisclieu  Scharfainnes  ist  vieliuehr 
einzig  darauf  gerichtet,  den  im  gescliiiebeuen  Worte  entlialteuen  Sinn  nacli  den  allgemeiu 
giltigeu  Gruudsatzeu  eiuer  ratiouelleu  Hermeiieutik  zu  erliebeu,  diess  aber  in  voUstaudigster 
und  umfasseudster  Weise.  Daistiliin  keiu  Wort  bedentungslos,  keines  nmaoust  gesagt ;  man 
braucbt  in  die  Pauliuisehe  Leiirweisbeitr  keine  I'reniden  Geda.nl^en  liiueinzutrageu,  es  geuiigt, 
an  das  gegebene  VVovt  sicb  mit  Toiler  nnbedingter  Treiie  und  Hiiigebung  auzuscliliessen,  uin 
eine  Fiille  von  Gedaukeu  uud  Beziehnngeii  zu  eutdeckeu,  in  welcheu  bereits  die  gauze  tradi- 
tionelle  Kircbenlelire  mit  ihreu  spater  formulirten  .Siltzen  uud  Dogmen  vorliegt.  Die  logisclie 
Pracisu'ung  des  biblisclien  Ideengehaltes  gibt  dem  beiligen  Thomas  die  Formeln  des  kireh- 
liclieu  Lebrbegriffes  ;  iu  der  kuustgemassen  Abliisuug  dieses  Begritt'es  von  der  Hiille  des  biblis- 
chen  Wortes  bestelit  ilim  die  Aufgabe  des  Hermeueuten."  (Der  heiliye  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster 
Band,  Viertes  Capttel,  p.  251 J 

t  Sanctl  Tbomoe  Aquinatis  in  Matllueum  Evangelistam.  Expositio,p.  1 — 278;  in  Joannem  Evan 
gelistam  Expositio,  p.  279—^645;  Opera  Omnia.  Vol.  X.  See  tbe  critical  Dissertation  of  Rubeis, 
■wbicli  enters  into  the  question  of  date  aud  authorship,  p.  647 — 656. 

X  Saucti  Thomre  Aquinatis  Expositio  in  omnes  Sancti  Pauli  Epistolas,  p.  3 — 790.  For  full  informa- 
tion on  their  iutegrit.y,  &.C.,  see  Dissertatlo  De  Commentariis  in  Epistolas  Sancti  Pauli  Apostoli, 
earwnqiie  Integritate,  ac  Editionum  Fide,  p.  791 — 804;  Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  XIII. 

§  Expositio  in  Librum  Beati  Job,  p.  1 — 147;  in  Psalmos  Davidis  Expositio,  p.  148 — 353;  in  Canti- 
cum  Canticorum  Expositio,  p.  354 — 386 ;  in  Isaiain  Prophetam  Expositio,  p.  467 — 576 ;  in  Jeremiam 
Prophetam  Expositio,  p.  577 — 685;   Opera  Omnia,  Vol.  XIV. 
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the  Psalms,  upon  the  Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  upon  the 
Prophets  Isaias  and  Jeremias.  And  if  this  is  not  enough  to 
show  the  iSaint's  wide  acquaintance  with  the  Inspired  "Writings, 
the  jSumma  Theologica  may  be  referred  to,  which  testifies  to  a 
deep  mastery  of  many  other  portions  of  the  Ancient  Law. 

The  Exposition  on  S.  Mathew's  Gospel,  was  taken  down 
from  the  Haint's  lips,  by  his  familiar  disciple.  Brother  Peter 
Andrea,  who  studied  under  him  when  occupying  the  post  of 
Reg  ens  Primarius  in  the  school  of  S.  James's.  Any  one  com- 
paring the  first  five  chapters  of  the  Commentary  on  S.  John, 
with  any  portion  of  that  on  8.  Matthew,  will  at  once  perceive  a 
difference  of  style.  The  Treatise  on  S.  Matthew,  however, 
possesses  this  interest,  namely,  it  shows  the  reader  how  accu- 
rately the  students  were  able  to  follow  their  professors,  and 
how  little  was  lost  through  the  viva  voce  method  of  the  schools. 
To  hear  the  living  voice,  and  then  to  go  through  the  labour  of 
writing  down  the  words  of  wisdom  as  they  flowed  fresh  from 
the  lips,  must  have  greatly  tended  to  fix  truth  within  the  mind. 
The  student,  in  this  day,  was  forced  out  of  his  position  of  being 
a  mere  passive  recipient,  and  was,  as  it  were,  compelled  to 
bring  his  own  mind  actively  to  bear  upon  the  matter  of  the 
lecture.* 

The  Exposition  of  S.  Matthew  occupies  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  pages  of  the  Parma  edition.  Its  division  follows 
the  twenty-eight  chapters  in  the  Grospel.  The  Prologue  of  S. 
Jerome  is  given  at  the  commencement,  as  an  "  argumentum  /" 
and  upon  this  the  Angelical  makes  a  short  comment.  The  first 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  is  then  given,  and  this  is  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  paragraphs.  For  instance,  the  first  chapter 
contains  six,  the  second  four,  the  third  two,  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Following  each  Gospel  chapter  comes  the  Angelical's  Exposition, 
which  is  thrown  into  numbers  corresponding  to  the  paragraphs 
of  the  Gospel  chapter.  By  this  means  the  Commentary  on  any 
portion  of  the  matter  in  hand  can  be  hit  upon  without  difficulty  ; 
for  the  numerals  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Gospel  are  made  to 
correspond  with  those  in  the  Exposition. 

In  this  Commentary  the  traditional  dogmatic  and  moral  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  is  brought  into  full  relief,  not  only  by  the 
Angelical's  method  of  handling  the  text  itself,  but  by  the  weight 
of  patristic  authority  which  he  advances  in  its  support.  Here 
also  he  manifests  his  singular  gift  of  marshalling  an  array   of 

*  It  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  impossible  in  tliis  volume  to  treat  at  length  of  any  of  the 
great  works  of  the  Angelical ;  all  that  is  possible  is  to  indicate— as  the  title  of  this  hook  prom- 
ises—his labours.  What  may  fairly  be  expected  is  to  find  sign-posts  which  honestly  point  the 
way  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  various  masterpieces. 
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Scriptural  quotations  in  support  of  the  point  he  is  elucidating, 
and  of  so  placing  various  groups  of  truths  as  to  make  them  shed 
a  light  upon  each  other. 

The  Gospel  of  S.  Matthew,  according  to  S.  Thomas,  is  princi- 
pally concerned  with  the  humanity  of  Christ.  He  divides  it 
into  three  portions.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  coming  of  our 
Lord  into  the  world  ;  the  second,  of  His  progress  through  the 
world  ;  and  the  third,  of  His  out-going  from  the  world.*  The 
reader  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  this  Exposition  will  at 
once  observe  how  g*reat  a  tendency  is  manifested,  throughout  its 
structure,  towards  that  unity  of  conception  which  was  one  of 
the  Angelical' s  greatest  gifts. 

The  Exposition  on  S.  John's  Gospel  is  of  a  considerably  later 
date.  The  five  first  chapters  were  written  out  by  the  Saint's 
own  hand.  The  remainder  was  dictated  by  his  disciple,  Regin- 
ald of  Piperno  ;  but  was  finally  revised,  corrected,  and  approved 
of  by  himself.  This  Gospel  would  perhaps  be  one  of  the  fairest 
tests  of  the  powers  of  the  Angelical.  Its  subject-matter,  espe- 
cially the  first  portion,  would  elicit  those  exceptional  gifts  with 
which  he  had  been  endowed.  Here  the  deepest  philosophy,  the 
most  abstract  metaphysical  speculation,  would  be  called  into 
play  ;  as  well  as  the  highest  theories  of  religion,  and  the  cardi- 
nal principles  of  contemplative  life.f 

The  entire  Commentary  occupies  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
pages.  It  begins  with  a  Prologue  by  the  Saint,  which  is  followed 
by  that  of  S.  Jerome,  upon  which  the  Angelical  gives  an  Expo- 
sition. The  Gospel  of  S.  John  contains  twenty-one  chapters. 
These  chapters  are  subdivided,  and  upon  each  subdivision  or 
"  Lectio "  the  Exposition  is  made.  For  instance,  the  first 
chapter  contains  sixteen  "  Lectiones  ;  "  the  second,  three  ;  the 


*  111  the  first  part,  including  the  tliree  first  chapters,  the  human  generation  and  birth  of 
our  Lord  are  treated  of;  then  the  title  of  the  Gospel  is  dwelt  upon  at  length,  and  difficulties 
are  solved  with  regard  to  its  imperfect  mode  of  expression  and  its  seeming  contradiction  to 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaias.  Then  the  words  of  the  Sacred  Text  are  taken  one  by  one 
and  are  explained  and  illuuiiuated  by  other  portions  of  Holy  Writ;  whilst  the  heresies 
advanced  against  the  true  doctrine  concerning  Christ  are  stated,  and  the  genuine  teaching  of 
the  Church  is  given.  The  genealogy  of  our  Lord  is  next  considered,  aud  is  shown  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Abraham  to  David,. through  the  Prophets;  from  David  to  the  irausmigration  of 
Babylon,  through  the  Ivings  ;  aud  from  the  ti.ausuiigiatiou  of  Babylon  to  Joseph,  which  beo-ius 
-with  leaders  of  the  people,  and  ends  with  private  iudividuals.  Then  the  Nativity  is  expounded 
aud  the  testimony  of  the  Magi  aud  the  Innocents,  the  Birthplace  and  the  Star,  are  carefully 
considered. 

t  Werner  gives  a  detailed,  though  excessively  dry  skeleton  of  this  Exposition.  He  begins 
thus  :— Dem  Commeutar  zum  Evaugelium  Johauuis  ist  eine  Vorrede  vorausgeschickt,  welche 
sichuber  die  Bedeutuug  dieses  Evaugeliums  im  AUgemeiuen  auslasst.  Die  Syuoptiker  leiten 
uus  zum  activen  Lebeu  an,  das  Johannesevangelium  aber  zur  Contemplation.  Was  der  Apostel 
selber  erschaute,  lasst  sich  niit  den  Worten  bei  Jesai.  6,  1.  ausdriicken  welche  zugleich  die 
Eigenschaften  der  Johanueischen  Contemplation:  Hohe.  umfasseuder  Weitblick  uud  vollkom- 
menes  Eiudrmgeu  in  den  Gegenstand,  charakterisiren.  Sie  sehwiugt  sich  iiber  alles  Gesehaff- 
ene,  uber  alle  Berge,  Himmel  uud  Eiigel  bis  zu  Gott  empor :  Vidi  Duminum  sedentem  sup.  r 
sofiwm  eajceJsMTO  (vgl.  .Jesai.  40,  26)  ;  uuter  diesem  Herrn  ist  aber  laut  Joh.  12,  41,  Christus  zu 
verstehen.  In  dieser  Anschauung  des  heiligen  Johannes  ist  eine  vierfache  Hoheit  zu  erkeuueu  • 
die  Hoheit  der  Macht  (darum  Vidi  BominumJ ,-  der  Ewigkeit  (sedentem)  ,-  der  Wiirde  (super 
solium  eixelsum)  ;  der  Unbegieiflichkeit  des  Erschauteu  (elevatum)."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von 
Aquino,  Erster  Jiand,  Viertes  Capitel,  J}.  i3l — 232.) 
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third,  six  ;  and  so  on.  The  whole  Commentary  bears  upon  it 
signs  of  great  care  in  the  composition,  and  the  Prologue  gives 
evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  the  Angelical  must 
have  felt  he  had  before  him. 

Besides  his  Expositions  on  the  Gospels,  S.  Thomas  wrote 
fourteen  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  8.  Paul,  which  occupy 
seven  hundred  and  ninety  pages  of  the  Parma  Edition.*  The 
method  is  much  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  the  previous  Expo- 
sitions. The  Prologue,  which  introduces  the  whole  subject,  is 
in  the  Angelical's  best  manner.  Each  Epistle,  however,  besides 
this  general  one,  has  a  Prologue  to  itself.  The  Epistles  are 
commented  on  chapter  by  chapter,  and  are  divided  into  "  Lec- 
tmies^'  like  the  Expositions  on  S.  Matthew.  The  Fathers  are 
more  seldom  used  than  in  the  works  on  the  Gospels  ;  nor  are 
heresies  so  prominently  discussed.  The  Manicheans,  however, 
form  an  exception ;  and  possibly  because  they  represented  a 
phase  of  error  which  was  excessively  active  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  And  though  the  Fathers  are  less  frequently  alluded  to 
here  than  elsewhere — except  perhaps  in  the  Commentary  on  the 
Galatians,  they  are  by  no  means  overlooked.  S.  Athanasius, 
S.  Jerome,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Isidore,  S.  Hilary,  the  Damascene,  as 
well  as  Haymo,  Rabanus,  Denis,  Gelasius,  Seneca,  and  the  Gloss, 
are  referred  to  from  time  to  time.  The  "  Magister,"  and  the 
"  Philosophus,"  are  also  made  use  of  to  confirm  dogmatic  or 
philosophical  positions,  as  the  case  may  be.f 

The  General  Prologue  gives  the  best  possible  index  to  the 
seven  hundred  pages  of  which  the  Commentary  is  made  up.  It 
hangs  from  the  following  text : — 

"This  man  is  to  me  a  vessel  of  election,  to  carry  my  name  before  the 
Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel. "| 

"  Men  are  found  in  Sacred  Scriptui'e  to  "be  compared  to  vessels  for  four 
reasons :  first,  on  account  of  make ;  for  a  vessel  is  dependent  on  the  will  of 

*  "  Commentatiouum  ab  Angelico  Doctore  Tboma  Aqninate  elucubratarum  opus  in  Epistolaa 
omnes  iScwicti  Paitii,  recentium  Ciiticoium  nemo  unus  est  qui  Thomaa  iiostro  non  adjuflicet 

Guillelmus  de  Tocco  lu  Vita  Aquinatis  liEec  habet  pauca  et  simplicia  veiba  capite  IV. : 
'  Scripsit  super  Epistolas  Pauli  omnes,  quaniui  scripturam  piaster  Evaugelium  super  omues 
commendabat.'  Hinc  ratio  patet,  cur  Evaugelica  Historia  comment.ario  explicata,  cajteris  Novi 
Testameuti  libris  prtetermissis,  meutem  operamque  Thomas  applicuerit,  ut  Paulinas  Epistolas 
eluoidaret.  Etenim  quas  Commentationes  proprio  stylo  scripserit  ille  in  easdem  Epistolas 
Pauli,  quos  etiam  a  suggestu  legerit,  excei)erintque  alii,  silentio  prreterit  Guillelmus."  (Vid. 
J.  liernardi  Marise  de  Rubeis  Dissertatioues,  Dissertatio  /.,  De  ComtnentarUs  in  E-pistolas  S.  Fauli 
Apostoli,  Earumque  Inteyritate,  ac  Editionum  Fide,  0pp.  S.  Thomce,  p.  791,   Vol.  XIII.) 

t  As  an  example  of  bis  method  ot  solving  difficulties: — "  Videtur  quod  Epistola  ad  Romanoa 
non  sit  prima:  prius  enim  videtur  scripsisse  ad  Coriuthios,  secundum  illud  Rom.  ult.  I: 
'  Commendo  autem  vobis  Phoeben  sororem  uostram,  quae  est  in  miuisterio  Ecclesiie  qme  est 
Cenchris,'  ubi  est  portus  CorintUiorum.  Sed  dicendum,  quod  Epistola  ad  Romanes  proemittitur 
turn  propter  dignitatem  Romauorum,  qui  aliis  Gentibus  domiuabantur:  turn  quia  liio  con- 
futabatur  superbia  qure  est  initlum  omnis  peccati,  ut  dicitur  Eccli.  10;  turn  quia  etiam  hoc 
exigit  ordo  doctrinse,  ut  prius  gratia  cousideretur  in  se  quam  ut  est  in  sacramentis.  Item 
qiiseritiir  unde  Apostolus  banc  Epistolam  scripsit.  Augustinus  dicit  quod  de  Atbeuis,  Hierony- 
mus  quod  de  Corintho.  Nee  est  eontradictio ;  quia  forte  Atheuis  incepit  earn  scribere,  sed 
Corinthi  consummavit."  (Vid.  S.  Tboipaj  Aquinatis  Expositio  in  omnes  S.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Pro- 
logws,p.3,Vol.XIII.) 

t  Acts,  Chap.  IX.,  y.  15. 
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the  artificer.  'He  made  another  vessel,  as  it  seemed  good  in  his  eyes  to 
make  it.'  a  So  the  making-  of  man  is  dependent  on  the  will  of  God,  of  Whom 
in  the  Psalm,  'He  made  us  and  not  we  ourselves.'  Hence,  ' Shall  the  clay- 
say  to  him  that  fashionetli  it  What  art  thou  making'  1 '  b  And  in  Romans, 
'  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  tliat  formed  it.  Why  hast  thou  made  me 
thusl'c  And,  hence,  it  is  that,  according  to  the  will  of  God  the  Artificer, 
there  are  formed  vessels  of  diftei-ent  makes.  '  In  a  great  house  there  are  not 
only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver,  but  also  of  wood  and  of  eai-th.'  d  What  sort 
of  a  vessel  Blessed  Paul  was,  who  is  called  a  vessel  of  election  in  the  words 
above-mentioned,  appears  By  what  is  said  in  Ecclesiasticus,  'As  a  massy 
vessel  of  Gold,  adorned  with  every  precious  stone.' e  For  he  was  a  golden 
vessel  on  account  of  the  effulgence  of  wisdom,  concerning  which  can  be 
maderstood  what  is  said,  '  tlie  gold  of  tiie  land  is  very  good ; '/  because,  as  it 
is  said,  'She  is  more  precious  than  all  riches.' gr  Hence,  Blessed  Peter  also 
gives  testimony  to  him,  saying,  '  As  also  oui-  most  dear  brother  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  liim,  hath  written  to  you.' A  And  he  was  massy 
through  the  virtue  of  charity,  of  which  it  is  said,  'Love  is  strong  as  death.' i 
Hence  he  says  himself,  'For  I  am  sui-e  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  might,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 'A  And  he  was  adorned  with  every 
precious  stone,  that  is,  every  virtue,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  If  any  man  build 
upon  this  foundation,  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  &c.'Z  Hence  too  he  says, 
*  For  our  glory  is  this,  the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  and  sincerity  of  God,  and  not  in  carnal  wisdom,  but  in  the  grace  of 
God,  we  have  conversed  in  the  world.' wt  What  kind  of  vessel  this  was  is 
clear  from  the  things  it  has  fui-nished ;  for  he  taught  the  mysteries  of  the 
most  exalted  Divinity,  which  appertain  to  ^visdom,  '  We  speak  wisdom  among 
the  perfect.' ?i  He  praised  charity  in  a  most  excellent  manner,  o  He 
instructed  men  in  divers  vii-tues  :  '  Put  ye  on  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God, 
holy,  and  beloved,  the  bowels  of  mercy,  benignity,  humility,  modesty, 
patience,'"  p 

"Secondly,  this  seems  to  be  the  object  of  vessels,  that  they  may  be  filled 
with  some  liquor,  according  to  that,  '  They  brought  her  the  vessels,  and  she 
poured  in.'  q  And  there  is  found  to  be  a  diversity  in  vessels  with  regard  to 
the  contents  :  for  some  are  vessels  of  wine,  some  of  oil,  and  different  ones  of 
different  kinds.  So  men  also  are  divinely  filled  with  godly  graces,  as  with  vari- 
ous liquors.  '  To  one  indeed,  by  the  Spirit  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom ;  and 
to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge  according  to  the  same  Spirit.'/  But  this 
vessel  with  which  we  are  concerned  was  full  of  a  precious  hquor,  that  is  of 
the  name  of  Christ,  of  whom  it  is  said,  'Thy  name  is  as  oil  poured  out.'s 
Hence  it  is  said  '  to  carry  my  name.'  For  it  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  this 
name  :  '  I  will  write  upon  him  my  name.'i  He  possessed  that  name  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  intellect,  '  For  I  judged  not  myself  to  know  anything  among 
you,  but  Christ.'  u    He  possessed  that  name  in  the  love  of  the  affections : 

(a)  Jeremias,  Chap.  XVIII.,  v.  4.  (h)  Isaias,  Chap.  XLV.,  v.  9. 

(cj  Romans,  Chap.  IX.,  v.  20.  (d)  II.  Timothy,  Chap.  II.,  v.  20. 

(e)  Ecclesiasticus,  Chap.  X.,  v.  20,  (f)  Genesis.  Chap.  II.,  v.  12. 

(g)  Proverbs,  Chap.  III.,  v.  13.  (h)  II.  S.  Peter,  Chap.  III.,  v.  15. 

(i)  Canticles,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  6.  (*;)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  38. 

{I)  I.  Corinth.,  Chap.  III.,  v.  12.  (m)  II.  Corinthians,  Chap.  I.,  v.  12. 

(n)l.  Corinthians,  Chap.  II.,  v.  6.  (o)  I.  Corinthians,  Chap.  XIII. 

(p)  Colossians,  Chap»  III.,  v.  12.  (q)  IV.  Kings,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  5. 

(r)  I.  Corinthians,  Chap.,  XII.,  v.  8.  (s)  Canticles,  Chap.  I.,  v.  2. 

(t)  Apocalypse,  Chap.  III.,  v.  12.  (n)  I.  Corinth.,  Chap.  II.,  v.  2. 
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*  What  then  shall  separate  us  fi'om  the  love  of  Christ.'  a  If  any  man  love  not 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema.' fe  He  possessed  it  in  the  whole 
conversation  of  his  life,  hence  he  said,  '  And  I  live,  now  not  I ;  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me.'  "  c 

"  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  use,  it  is  to  be  considei-ed  that  all  vessels  are  des- 
tined for  some  use  :  but  some  for  an  honourable,  some  for  a  vile  use, '  Or  hath 
not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump,  to  make  one  vessel  unto 
honour,  and  another  unto  dishonour  ? '  d  And  so  men,  according  to  divine  ordi- 
nation, are  destined  for  different  uses,  'and  all  men  are  from  the  ground, 
and  out  of  the  earth,  from  whence  Adam  was  created.  With  much  knowledge 
the  Lord  hath  divided  them,  and  divereitied  their  ways.  Some  of  them  hath 
he  blessed  and  exalted  .  .  .  some  of  them  hath  he  cursed  and  brought 
low.'  e  Now  this  vessel  is  set  aside  for  a  noble  use  ;  for  it  is  the  vessel  for 
carrying  the  divine  word ;  for  it  is  said  '  to  carry  my  name : '  and  it  was 
necessary  that  the  word  should  be  carried,  because  it  was  far  oft"  from  men. 
'Behold  the  name  of  the  Lord  cometh  from  afar.'/  And  it  is  far  off" from  us 
on  account  of  sin,  'salvation  is  far  from  sinners. ',9  It  is  also  far  from  us  on 
account  of  obscurity  of  the  intellect :  hence  it  is  said  of  certain  men,  that  they 
were  beholding  afar  off",  h  and  '  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  :  I  shall  behold 
him,  but  not  near.'i  And  just  as  the  angels  bear  to  us  as  if  distant  from 
God,  divine  illuminations ;  so  the  Apostles  bring  the  Evangelical  Doctrine  to 
us  from  Christ :  and  as  in  the  Old  Law,  after  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets 
are  read,  who  gave  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  to  the  people,  'Remember  the 
law  of  Moses  my  servant,' A:  so,  also,  in  the  New  Testament,  after  the  Gospel, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles  is  read,  who  gave  to  the  people  what  they  had 
received  from  the  Lord,  '  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  deliver 
unto  you.'  I  Blessed  Paid,  in  the  first  place,  earned  Christ  in  his  body  by 
imitating  his  convei-sation  and  his  Passion,  '  I  bear  the  marks  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  my  body."  m  Secondly,  in  his  month  :  which  is  evident  from  this  that 
he  is  ever  and  again  naming  Chi-ist  in  his  Epistles  :  '  From  the  abundance  of 
the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.'?i  Hence,  it  can  be  signified  by  the  dove  of 
which  is  said  that  she  came  to  the  ark  carrying  a  bough  of  an  olive  tree  in 
her  mouth,  o  Since  the  olive  signifies  mercy,  the  name  of  Jesus  Chi-ist,  which 
also  signifies  mercy,  is  fitly  understood  by  the  bough  of  the  olive,  '  Thou  shalt 
call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'p  And  he 
brought  this  bough  of  green  leaves  to  the  altar,  that  is  to  the  Church,  when 
he  expressed  its  virtue  and  significance  in  a  manifold  manner,  by  showing 
forth  the  grace  and  the  mercy  of  Christ,  hence  he  himself  says :  '  For  this 
cause  have  I  obtained  mercy :  that  in  me  first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth 
all  patience.'  q  And  hence  it  is  said  that,  as  amongst  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  the  Psalms  of  David,  who  obtained  pardon  after  sin,  are  most  used 
in  the  Church ;  so  in  the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  who  gained 
mercy,  are  used  ;  that  thus  sinners  may  be  lifted  into  hope  ;  although  there 
might  be  another  reason  namely,  because  in  both  these  writings  almost  the 
whole  teaching  of  theology  is  contained.  Thirdly,  he  carried  (the  word)  not 
only  to  those  present,,  but  to  those  absent,  and  those  to  come,  committing  it  to 

(a)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  y.  35.  (b)  I.  Cormtli..  Chap.  XVI.,  v.  22. 

(c)  Galatiana,  Chap.  II.,  v.  20.  (rf)  Romans,  Chap.  IX.,  v.  21. 

(e)  Ecclesi.,  Chap.  XXXIII.,  v.  12.  (/)  Isaias,  Chap.  XXX.,  v.  27. 

ig)  Psalm  CXVIII.,  v.  155.  (h)  Hebrews,  Chap.  XI. 

(i)  Numbers,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  17.  (k)  Malachias.  Chap.  IV.,  v.  4. 

(I)  I.  Corinth.,  Chap.  XI.,  v.  23.  Im)  GaUitiaiis,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  111. 

{n)  Matthew,  Chap.  XII.,  v.  34.  (o)  Genesis,  Chap.  VIII. 

(p)  Matthew,  Chap.  I.,  v.  21.  {q)  I.  Timothy,  Chap.  I.,  v.  16. 
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writing,  *  Take  thou  a  great  book,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen.'a  His 
excellency  is  shown  in  three  ways  in  this  office  of  carrying  the  name  of  God. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  gi-ace  of  election ;  whej-efore  it  is  said,  vessel  of 
election.  'He  chose  us  in  Ch]-ist  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' & 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  fidehty,  because  he  sought  nothing  of  his  own,  but 
Christ's,  'For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ.' c  Hence  he  says, 
'  to  me  a  vessel  of  election.'  Thirdly,  with  regard  to  singular  excellency : 
hence  he  says  himself,  'I  have  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  they.'ti 
Wherefore  he  says  with  emphasis,  '  to  me  a  vessel  of  election : '  as  if  more 
especially  to  me  than  to  others." 

"With* regard  to  fruit  it  is  to  be  considered  that  some  persons  are  like  use- 
less vessels,  either  on  account  of  sin,  or  on  accoimt  of  error,  'He  hath  made 
me  as  an  empty  vessel.' e  But  Blessed  Paul  was  pure  from  sin  and  eri-or: 
hence  he  was  a  useful  vessel  of  election,  'If  any  man  therefore  shall  cleanse 
himself  from  these  [viz.  errors  and  sins]  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour, 
sanctified  and  profitable  to  the  Lord.'/  Hence  the  utility  or  frait  of  this 
vessel  is  expressed  by  the  words  '  before  the  Gentiles '  of  whom  he  was  the 
Docto]',  '  a  Doctor  of  the  Gentiles  in  faith  and  ti-uth  ; '  g  'and  Kings '  to  whom 
he  announced  the  faith  of  Christ,  as  to  Agripj,)a,  h  and  also  to  Nero  and  his 
princes:  hence  he  says,  'The  things  which  have  happened  to  me  have  fallen 
out  i-ather  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel ;  so  that  nay  bonds  are  made 
manifest,  in  Christ,  in  all  the  court;' i  'Kings  shall  see,  and  princes  shall 
riseup;'/t  and  '  the  cliildren  of  Israel'  &gsai\^i  \N\iOvii  he  argued  concerning 
Christ.  '  But  Saiil  increased  much  more  in  strength,  and  confounded  the 
Jews  who  dwelt  at  Damascus,  affirming  that  this  is  the  Christ.'  "  I 

"Thus,  from  the  aforesaid  words  we  can  draw  four  divisions  of  this  work, 
that  is  of  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  which  we  have  in  hand.  Firstly,  the  author 
is  a  vessel.  Secondly,  the  subject-matter  is  the  name  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
fulness  of  the  vessel,  because  all  this  doctrine  is  concerning  Christ.  Thirdly, 
the  method, — ^in  the  way  of  carrying  :  for  this  doctoine  is  given  by  means  of 
letters  which  used  to  be  borne  by  messengers,  '  and  the  posts  went  with  letters 
by  command  of  the  king,  and  his  princes.' m  Fourthly,  the  division  of  the 
work  according  to  the  usefulness  above-mentioned  :  for  S.  Paul  wrote  four- 
teen epistles ;  nine  of  which  teach  the  Chm-ch  of  the  Gentiles ;  four.  Prelates 
and  Princes  of  the  Church,  that  is  Kings ;  one,  the  people  of  Israel,  that  is  the 
Hebrews  who  are  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .  And  this  doctrine  is  wholly 
concerning  the  grace  of  Christ :  which  may  be  considered  in  a  thi-eefold 
manner,  n  One  way,  according  as  it  is  in  the  Head  itself,  namely  in  Christ ; 
and  so  it  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  another  way, 
according  as  it  is  in  the  pi-incipal  members  of  the  mystical  body :  and  so  it  is 
commended  in  the  Epistles  wi'itten  for  Prelates.     In  a  third  way,  accoi-ding 


(a)  Isaias,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  1.  (6)  Ephesians,  Chap.  I.,  v.  4. 

(c)  11.  Corinth.,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  5.  (d)  I.  Coriuthiaus,  Chap.  XV.,  v.  10. 

(e)  Jpremias,  Chap.  LI.,  v.  34.  ( f)  II.  Timothv,  Chap.  II.,  v.  21. 

(f/)  I.  Timothy,  Chap.  II.,  v.  1.  (h)  Acts,  Cliap.  XXVI.,  v.  2. 

(i)  Philippians,  Chap.  I.,  v.  13.  (7,:)  Isaias,  Chap.  XLIX.,  v.  7. 

(I)  Acts,  Chap.  IX.,  V.  22.  (m)ll.  Paral.,  Chap.  XXX.,  v.  6. 

(n)  "  Sic  igitiir  ex  verbis  prseraissis  possaimus  accipere  quatuor  cansas  hiyus  Operis,  scilicet 
Epistolarum  Pauli,  quYis  prte  mauibus  habemus.  Primo  quidem  auctoieni  in  vase.  iSecimdo 
materiam  in  uoiniiie  Christi,  quee  est  plenitudo  vasis;  quia  tota  doctiiua  haic  est  de  Chiisto. 
Tertio  modiini  in  iisu  portationis:  traditiivenim  hose  doctiiua  per  niodiira  Epistolarum,  qiite  per 
uuntios  portari  cousueverunt,  secundum  illud  2  Paral.  30,  6:  '  Perrexeruut  cursores  cum  Episto- 
lis,  e.x  Regis  imperio,  et  principum  ejus.'  Quarto  distiuctionem  operis  in  utihtate  praidicta: 
scripsit  enun  quatnordecim  epistolas  quarum  novem  Instruunt  Ecclesiam  Gentium;  quatuor 
priT^latos  et  pi-incipes  EcclesiiB,  idest  Reges  ;  una  popnlum  Israel,  scilicet  qure  est  ad  Hebi.Tos, 
tilios  Israel.",  (Vjd.  S.  Thom;ie  Aquiuatis  Expositio  in  omnes  ,S.  I'auli  Epistolas.  Prologus,  p.  3! 
yol.  XIII. J 
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as  it  is  in  the  mystical  body,  which  is  the  Cliui-ch,  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Gentiles,  which  are  distinguished  according  as  the  grace 
of  Christ  is  considered  in  a  threefold  manner.  In  one  way,  it  can  be  looked 
upon  as  it  is  in  itself  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ; 
in  another,  as  it  resides  in  the  Sacraments  of  Grace  ;  and  thus  it  is  commended 
in  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  in  the  fii-st  of  which  the  Sacraments 
themselves  are  treated  of,  in  the  second,  the  dignity  of  the  ministers ;  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  superfluous  sacraments  are  excluded,  in 
opposition  to  those  who  wished  to  associate  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law 
with  those  of  the  New.  a  Thirdly,  the  grace  of  Christ  is  considei-ed  with 
regard  to  the  effect  of  unity  which  it  produced  in  the  Church.  First,  there- 
fore, the  Apostle  treats  of  the  institution  of  Ecclesiastical  unity  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  secondly  of  its  confirmation  and  advance  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians ;  thirdly,  concerning  its  defence  against  erroT"s  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians ;  against  i)i-esent  persecutions  in  the  first  to  the  Thessalonians ; 
and  against  future  ones,  principally  in  the  time  of  Antichiist,  in  the  second. 
He  also  teaches  both  spiritual  and  temporal  Prelates  of  the  Churches ;  spiritual 
Prelates  concerning  the  instriiction  and  government  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  in 
the  firet  to  Timothy  ;  concerning  constancy  against  persecutors,  in  the  second  ; 
thirdly,  concerning  defence  against  heretics,  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  ;  whilst  he 
teaches  temporal  lords  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  And  thus  comes  out  the 
meaning  of  the  distinction  and  oi-der  of  all  the  Epistles."  b 

The  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most 
important  of  the  number,  and  occupies  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  pages.  The  Haint's  treatment  of  Original  Sin  ;*  of  Faith  ;'i 
of  the  Universality  of  the  Gospel  Preaching  ;  ^  of  the  difference 
between  the  Baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ ;  ^  as  well  as  his 
remarks  on  the  Negative  and  Affirmative  Precepts  of  the  Law  ;  ^ 
on  Scandal  ;'^  and  on  the  Gfenerosity  of  Christ ;'  are  well  worth 
careful  perusal. 

There  are  very  many  beautiful  and  instructive  passages  in 
the  Exposition  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for 
instance,  on  the  words  "  Were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Paul  ?  '"'  on  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel — "  not  in  wisdom   of 

(«)  •'  Est  enini  li.nec  doctriiia  tota  dc  gratia,  Christi :  f|n?e  iiuideiii  potest  tripliciter  coiisiderari. 
Uuoiuodo  secuudum  qiiodestiu  ipso  ca.pitc.  .scilicff  (Jhristo;  ct  sii;  coiiiiiu-ndatur  in  Epistola 
ad  Hebneos.  Alio  modo  seoiiudiun  quod  fut  in  niciiibris  ]irincipalilius  corporis  niystici  et  sic 
comraendatnr  iu  Epistolis  qufe  SHut  ad  prrelatos.  Tertio  modo  secuiiduiii  quod  iu  ipso  coi-pore 
mystico  quod  f  st  Eeolesia ;  et  sic  conimeiidatiir  in  Epistolis  quie  luittuutur  ad  Geutil(-s :  quarum 
iiiBC  est  distinctio.  Nam  ipsa  gratia  Cliristi  tripliciter  potest  cousiderari.  Uuo  modo  secuudum 
se,  et  sic  commendatur  in  Epistola  ad  Romanos.  Alio  modo  secuuduui  quod  est  in  sacrameutis 
gratife;  et  sic  commendatur  in  duabus  Epistolis  ad  Corinthios;  iu  quarum  prima  agitur  de  ipsis 
sacramentis,  iu  secunda  de  dignitate  miuistrorum  :  et  iu  Epistola  ad  Galatas,  iu  qua  excluduu- 
tur  superflua  sacrameuta  contra  illos  ijui  volebant  vetera  sacrameuta  uovis  adjuugere."  (Vid. 
S.  Tliouiae  Aquiuatis  Expositio  in  omnes  S.  PauU  Epistolas,  Froloqus,  p.  ^,  Vol.  XIII.) 

(6)  The  Prologue  ends  with  this  objection,  and  its  reply:—"  Obi  icitur  contra  id  qnod  in  Glossa 
dicitur  quod  aliqui  fideles,  antequam  Petrus.  Romanis' pr;edicaveru7it ;  iu  ecclesiastica  vero 
Historia  dicitur,  quod  Petrus  primus  pra;dicavit  eis.  Sed  iutelligeudum  est  primus  inter  Aposto- 
los,  et  cum  sequela  magni  fructus.  Ante  vero  prfedicaverat  Romje  Barnabas,  ut  habetur  in. 
itiuerario  dementis."  (Vid.  S.  Thomse  Aquiuatis  Expositio  in  omnes  S.  Fault  Epistolas,  Frologns, 
p.  3,  Vol.  XIII.J 

(c)  See  Opp.  S.  Thomse  Aquinat.  Expositio  in  Epistolam  ad  Somanos,  Cap.  V.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  51, 
Vol.  XIII. 

(d)  Cap.  X.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  105.  (e)  Cap.  X.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  107. 

(  f)  Cap.  XI.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  117.  (g)  Cap.  XIIL.  Lect.  II.,  p.  132. 

{h)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  II..  p.  140.  (i)  Cap.  XV.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  146,  sqq. 

{k)  Expositio  in  Epistolam  I.  ad  Corinthios,  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  161,  Vol.  XIII. 
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speech,"^  on  the  spiritual  man  being  the  judge  of  all  things,  yet 
being  judged  by  none  himself.  ^  Then  in  the  Sixth  Lesson  of 
the  Seventh  Chapter  the  Saint  shows  his  ability  in  pointing  out 
the  fallacies  in  popular  objections.  The  sharpness  and  incisive- 
ness  of  the  answer,  the  flow  of  quotation,  the  exhaustless  power 
of  illustration,  affords  great  gratification  to  the  mind.  °  There 
are  also  some  very  interesting  points  spoken  of  in  the  eleventh 
chapter,  regarding  for  instance — the  relation  of  man  and  wife  ;  '^ 
the  veiling  of  women  in  the  church  ;  ^  heretics  ;  ^  transubstan- 
tiation ;  ^  vision  {visio  iniaginaria) ;  and  so  on  through  the 
Exposition.  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  offers  much 
matter  for  useful  teaching.  The  Saint's  treatment  of  the  Son, 
as  perfect  image  of  the  Father  ;  ^  of  Satan,  as  an  angel  of  light ;' 
might  be  recommended.  Then  in  Galatians,  the  explanation  of 
the  word  "anathema,'"^  and  the  analysis  of  the  method  of 
Scripture  interpretation  ;  and  in  Ephesians,  the  full  treatise  of 
the  Order  of  the  angels,'  in  which  the  influence  of  the  Areo- 
pagite  becomes  evident,  could  be  perused  with  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  Expositions  of  the 
Angelical,  is  that  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Here  the  illustrations 
and  quotations  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Fathers  are  met  less 
often  than  in  the  other  Commentaries.  True  S.  Paul  and  Eccle- 
siasticus  now  and  then  shed  a  gleam  across  the  pages ;  whilst 
at  distant  intervals  S.  Augustine,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Gregory,  as 
well  as  Denis,  Boethius,  and  S.  Isidore,  Porphyry,  Pliny,  and 
Aristotle  are  to  be  met  with,  either  as  illustrating  or  recommend- 
ing the  point  under  discussion,  °^ 

This  Treatise  occupies  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages.  The 
Prologue,  as  usual,  is  full  of  ingenuity.  The  object  of  the 
work  is  to  prove  God's  Providence  over  the-  world,  and  its 
argument  is,  in  reality,  an  answer  to  many  cardinal  tenets  of 
that  Eastern  philosophy  which  had  eaten  its  way  into  the  Paris 
schools. 

The   subject-matter   is  divided   according   to   the   forty-two 

(a)  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  163.  (6)  Cap.  III.,  Lcct.  III.,  p.  1T3. 

(c)  In  Epistolaui  I.  ad  Corinthios,  Cap.  VIII.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  215 — 216. 

(d)  Cap.  XI.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  238;  Cap.  VII.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  205. 

(e)  Cap.  XII.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  257.  (  /•)  Cap.  XL,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  240. 
(g)  Cap.  XL,  Lect.  V.,  p.  243. 

(h)  In  Epist.  II.  ad  Coriuthlos,  Cap.  IV.,  Lect.  IL,  p.  318. 

(i)  Cap.  XL,  Lect.  III.,  p.  360. 

(fc)  In  Epist.  ad  Galatas,  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  IL,  p.  385. 

(I)  In  Epist.  ad  Ephesios,  Cap.  I.,  Lect.  VII.,  p.  454. 

(m)  "Ausden  alttestamentlicben  Scliriften  coiniuenlirte  Thomas  das  Buch  Job,  die  PsalmeTi, 
das  Hohelied,  die  Proplieten  Jesaias  und  Jeiemias.  Beziiglich  des  Biiclies  Job  eiklart  er,  dass 
er  sich  ausschliesslich  auf  Darlegung  des  Literalsinnes  beschvankeu  woUe,  indem  die  vortrett- 
licbe  mystische  Auslegung  des  heiligeu  Papstes  Gregorins  M.  Alles  erscbopft  babe,  was  sich 
liber  den  mystisehen  Sinn  dieses  heiligeu  Buches  sagen  lasse.  Bel  dei-  lehrhafteii  Tendenz 
desselbeu  ware  die  Frage,  ob  Job  eine  gesehiclitliche  Person  sei,  vou  nntergeordueter  Bede«t- 
ung,  weuu  er  uicht  in  auderen  Biicheru  der  heiligeu  Schrilt  (Ezech.  14:  }ac.  5)  auf  seiche 
Weise  erwahiit  wiirde,  dass  ein  Zweifel  an  seinem  geschichtlichen  Charakter  elneiu  Angrifl'o 
auf  diifj  Ansclieu  und  die  Glauhwiinligkcit  dcr  heiligcn  Rchrift  gleich  kame."  (Werner,  Der 
heUige  Tliomas  von  Aqiuno,  Erster  Band,  Vicrtes  Capitel,p.  266.) 
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Chapters  of  the  Book,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  the  usual 
"  Lectiones.'''' 

The  unrivalled  power  of  analysis  possessed  by  the  Angelical, 
gave  him  entire  scope  for  bringing  out  into  full  expression  the 
character  of  blessed  Job.  The  way  in  which  the  intellectual 
position  of  this  Patriarch  is  described — his  former  prosperity, 
his  abject  misery,  his  vision  of  the  future,  his  trust  in  God — 
exhibits  great  dramatic  power  in  the  commentator.  Then  come 
the  groaning  of  his  inferior  nature  ;  the  maledictions  which 
proceed  from  ^'  the  lower  parts  of  his  soul  ;  "  the  approach  of 
his  friends,  of  Eliphaz,  Baldad,  and  Sophar,  who  are  so  occu- 
pied with  their  own  ideas  that  they  seem  incapable  of  compre- 
hending his  state  of  mind  ;  then  his  obstinate  persistence  in 
his  own  way  of  seeing  things,  in  spite  of  their  determination  to 
the  contrary  ; — all  this  is  brought  out  with  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.  ^ 

And  no  less  brilliantly  does  he  develop  the  main  argument, 
in  illustration  of  which  the  Exposition  was  principally  written. 
Job,  in  his  position  of  profound  misery,  still  trusting  in  and 
proving  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God  ;  and  his  friends, 
by  the  very  method  they  adopt,  all  the  more  lirmly  clenching 
his  conclusions  ; — thesfe  different  dramatic  elements  are  so  made 
use  of  in  the  argument,  as  to  imprint,  as  much  upon  the  imagi- 
nation'as  upon  the  intellect,  a  persuasion  that,  in  spite  of  all 
external  signs,  there  is.an  unseen  Hand  and  an  all-wise  Intelli- 
gence, which  are  over-ruling  and  directing  each  minutest  detail 
as  well  as  the  general  order  of  the  world. 

Since  space  will  not  permit  long  extracts,  certain  passages 
may  be  referred  to  as  singularly  able,  and  as  illustrating  in 
a  striking  manner  the  mind  of  the  Angelical.  See  for  instance 
his  treatment  on  the  limits  of  Satan's  power  ;'^  on  the  lawful- 
ness of  sorrow  ;  '^  on  the  nature  of  visions  ;  '^  on  stability  ;  '^  on 
the  life  of  man  ;  ^  on  the  power  of  human  reason  ;  s  on  conten- 
tions ;^  on  the  testimony  of  conscience  ;'  on  God's  knowledge  ;'^ 

(a)  Werner  speaks  thus  : — "  Ueber  deu  Zweck  des  Buches  erklavt  sicli  Tliomas,  aukuiipfeiid 
au  (lie  veischiedeneu  Ansicliteu  der  alteu  Pliilosophie  iiber  deu  Lauf  der  Welt  luid  die  Scliick- 
sale  der  Meusclieu.  Die  zuei'st  ausgespvoclieueu  Meinungen  wareu  die  rohesteu  uud  iiuvollk- 
ouimeusteu;  die  altesteu  griechischeu  Pliysiker  (Naturphllosopheu)  kauuteu  keiue  Vorsehuiig 
uud  hielteu  deu  Zufall  fiir  das  Priucip  alle's  Gesclielieus  in  der  Welt,  woriu  ihueu  a\ieh  eiuige 
Spiitere  (Deniokrit,  Empedokles)  weuijistens  tbeilweise  bcistiuiuiteii.  Die  iliuen  naelilolgendeu 
Philosoplieu  kouuteu  sich  die  streu^c  <ie.si'tzuiassi.i;keit  iu  der  Oiduuns  der  Natiir  uiciit  ver- 
bergeu,  uud  wurdeu  zur  Ueberzeuyuuj;'  lnnj;(drauj;'t,  dass  es  weui^steus  iui  Bereiclie  des 
natiirlicheu  Gescheheus  eiue  gottli&he  Pros-ideuz  gebe ;  aber  sie  bliebeu  fast  alle  dariiber  iur 
Zweifel,  ob  aueh  In  deu  meusclilicben  Erlebuisseu  eiue  solclie  Providenz  walte.  Einige  glaubten, 
dass  in  deuselben  lediglich  nur  so  viel  veruuuftgemasser  Ziisamuieuhaug  sei,  als  der  JleuscU 
durch  die  Kraft  seines  Wolleus  uud  Erkeuueus  iu  sie  briug-e;  Audei'e  glaubteu,  dass  alles 
rueuscblicbe  Gesclieben durch  sideriscbe  Eiufliisse  oder  audere  fatalisriselie  Ursachen  bestimmt 
sei."     (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Vierti's  Capitel,  p.  266.) 

(6)  S.  Tbompe  Aquinatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Expositio  in  Job,  Cap.  I.,  Leer.  II.,  p.  5 — 6,  Vol.  XIV. 

(c)  Cap.  III.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  12.  (d)  Cap.  IV.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  19. 

(e)  Cap.  IV.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  20.  (/)  Cap.  VIL,  Lect.  I.,  p.  29. 

(0)  Cap.  VII..  Lect.  IV..  p.  33.  {h)  Cap.  IX.,  Leet.  I.,  p.  :!7. 

(!)  Cap.  IX.,  Lect.  III.,  p.  41.  (k)  Cap.  XII.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  53. 
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on  tendency  towards  an  end  ;  '^  on  the  Resurrection — which  is 
treated  with  great  mastery ;  ^  on  immortality  ;  °  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  ;  "^  on  astronomy  ;  ®  on  metals  and  precious 
stones;^  birds  ;s  asses  ;'^  reverence;'  temperature;'^  on  wis- 
dom ; '  on  Platonism- ;  ■"  on  Satan  ;  °  on  sleep  ;  °  on  the  Levia- 
than ;p  on  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  great  Behe- 
moth.i  Besides  his  Commentary  on  Job,  the  Angelical  wrote 
an  Exposition  on  the  first  fifty  Psalms.  This  occupies  about 
two  hundred  pages.  The  care  with  which  the  Prooe?niu7)i  is 
composed,  shows  that  the  author  looked  upon  this  as  an  impor- 
tant work.  "■  It  consists  in  an  ingenious,  not  to  say  profound  appli- 
cation of  the  words  :  "  In  all  his  works  he  gave  thanks  to  the 
Holy  One,  and  to  the  Most  High  with  words  of  glory."  ^ 

In  this  Exposition  the  Angelical  enters,  more  perhaps  than  in 
any  of  his  other  works,  into  the  fall  meaning  of  each  word,  and 
follows  out  its  signification  into  the  minutest  detail.  It  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  devote  half  a  column,  or 
more,  to  the  elucidation  of  a  single  adjective,  substantive,  or 
pronoun.  He  brings  various  portions  of  Scripture  to  bear,  as 
in  a  focus,  upon  the  elements  of  thought ;  and  after  having 
displayed  them  in  different  lights,  draws  out  and  manifests 
their  proper  meaning  with  a  facility  which  is  all  his  own.* 
The  "  Gloss,"  is  here  often  brought  into  requisition.  At  times, 
a  Hebrew  expression  gives  a  clue  to  the  true  signification  ; 
sometimes  the  force  of  the  Greek  appears  to  recall  a  thought ; 


(a)  Cap.  IX.,  Lect,  IV.,  p.  42.  (b)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  IV.,  p.  61. 

(c)  Cap.  XIV.,  Lect.  V.,  p.  61—62;  Cap.  XIX.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  76. 

(d)  Cap.  XVL,  Lect.  L,  p.  67;   Cap.  XXI.,  Lect.  L,  p.  81;  Lect.  III.,  p.  82. 

(e)  Cap.  IX.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  39  ;  Cap.  XXIII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  87;  Cap.  XXXVIII.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  130. 
(/)  Cap.  XXVIII.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  98.  {(/)  Cap.  XXXIX.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  133. 

(7t)  Cap.  XXXIX.,  Lect.  L,  p.  133.  (i)  Cap.  XXXII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  109. 

(k)  Cap.  XXVI.,  Lect.  1.,  p.  93.  (I)  Cap.  XXVIIL,  Lect.  U.,  p.  98. 

(m)  Cap.  XXXVII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  125.  (>i)  Cap.  XL.,  Lect.  II.,  p.  135—9. 

(0)  Cap.  XXXUL,  Lect.  H.,  ij.  113. 

(p)  Capp.  XLIIL— XLL,  Lect,  L,  p.  141,  Vol.  XIV. 

(q)  Cap.  XL,  Lect.  IL,  p.  137—139. 

(r)  The  Prooeraium  begins  thus  : — "  '  lu  omni  opere  suo  dedit  confessiouem  sancto  et  excelso 
in  verbo  glorise.  Eccli.  47.'  Verba  hsec  tlicuiitur  de  David  ad  litteram :  et  satis  conveuieutcr 
asaumuutur  ad  ostendeudani  caiisam  liiijus  operis.  lu  qtiibus  osteuditur  quadrujjlex  causa 
hujus:  scilicet  materia,  modus  seu  forma;  fiuis  et  ageiis.  Materia  est  universalis;  quia  cum 
siuguli  libri  cauoiiicae  Scriptur;>;  speciales  materias  habeant,  hie  liber  geueralem  liabet  lotius 
Theologise:  et  hoc  est  quod  dicit  Dioiiysius  3  lib.  Cailest.  Hierar.  Divinarum  odarum,  idest 
Psalmorum,  sacram  Scriptwam  intenderf,  est,  saeras  et  divivas  oj)erationes  universas  decantare.  Uude 
siguatur  materia  ia  hoc  quod  dicit :  In.  omni  opere,  quia  de  omni  opere  Dei  tractat.  Est  aiiteiu 
quadruplex  opus  Dei:  scilicet  (Jreatiouis:  Gen.  I.  Cap. :  Requievit  Deus  die  sepiimo  ab  omni  opere, 
&c.  Gubernationis :  Joan.  5:  Pater  meus  usque  modo  operatwr,  tfec.  Reparationis :  Joan  4:  Ifleus 
cibusest  utfaciam  voluntatem  ejus  qui  misit  me,  ut  perfieiam  opus  ejus."  (Vid.  Prooemium  S.  ThoiufB 
in  Psalmos,  p.  148,  Vol.  XIV.) 

(s)  Ecclis.  XL VII.,  V.  9. 

(t)  The  Prooemium  continues  thus: — "  Glorificationis:  Eccl.  XLII. :  Gloria  Domini  plenum,  est 
opus  ejus.  Et  de  his  omniVjus  complete  in  liac  doctrina  tractatur.  Primo  de  opere  crealionis  : 
Paal.  VIII.:  Videbo  cmlos  tiios,  opera  diijitontm  tuoi'um.  Secuudo  gubernationis:  quia,  mimes  bis- 
tonse  veteris  testamenti  tanguntur  in  iKjclibro:  Psal.  LXXVII :  Aiwriam  in  paraliolis  "v  mfinn, 
etc.  Tertio  reparationis,  quantum  ail  caput,  scilicet  Christum,  et  <juautum  ad  oniiies  iflcotus 
gratife:  Psal.  III. :  Ego  dormivi  et  svinnum,  ebc.  Omnia  enim  quje  ad  lidem  lucaiuatiouis  perti- 
nent, sic  diliicide  traduntur  in  hoc  opere,  ut  fere  videatur  evangelium,  et  non  prophetia. 
Quarto  est  opus  Glorificationis ;  Psal.  149 :  Exultabunt  sancti  in  rjluria,  etc.      Et  lisec  est  ratio, 

Snare  magis  frequeutatur  Psalterium  in  Ecclesia  quia  continet  totam  Scripturam.     Vel  secun- 
uiH  Gh(ssam.  addaudam  iiobi.s  spt  lu  divime  luisericordiaj :  ([uia  cum  peccaSBct  David,  tameii 
per  poenitentiam  est  reparatus."     (Vid.  Prooemium,  S.  Thomse  m  Psalmos,  p.  148,   Vol.  XIV'.) 
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or  S.  Augustine,  or  S.  Chrysostom,  or  Denis,  is  called  in  to  settle, 
by  means  of  his  authority,  texts  which  of  themselves  might  be 
explained  in  different  ways.  Then,  difficulties  suggested  by 
other  portions  of  Holy  Writ  are  advanced — passages  which 
«eem  to  contradict  the  Psalm  :  these  are  solved,  either  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  moral  or  a  principle  of  dogma,  or  by  the  light  of  some 
telling  sentence  in  Scripture,  or  by  the  traditionary  teachings 
of  the  Fathers,  or  finally,  by  that  gift  of  intuition  by  means  of 
which  master-minds  are  enabled  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot,  or  to 
unravel  a  tangle,  with  an  ease  which  is  one  of  the  attributes  of 
genius.* 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  Exposition  is  that 
which  brings  out  the  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Redemption 
by  our  Lord.  No  possible  point  of  resemblance  is  omitted. 
Christ  lives  in  the  Psalms,  and  his  tender  loving  Voice  is  ever 
and  anon  heard,  speaking  with  clear  articulation  of  His  suffer- 
ings. His  patience.  His  love,  and  His  most  merciful  atonement 
for  the  sake  of  man.  On  the  full  treatment  of  so  large  a  subject 
this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.  But  the  detailed  method  of  the 
Saint  will  be  clearly  seen  by  one  or  two  examples,  which  are 
selected  as  being  interesting  in  themselves. 

For  instance,  take  the  words — 

"  '  Truths  n.re  decayed  from  among-  the  children  of  men.' 6  Why  does  he 
Bay  ti'uths  in  the  pkiral?  '  There  is  no  truth  of  God  in  the  land.'c  The 
answer  is  tliat  the  primeval  Truth  is  one,  and  is  the  Divine  Intellect.  But,  as 
the  one  face  of  a  man  produces  many  reflections  in  many  mii-rors  ;  and  many 
also  in  one  broken  mirror  ;  so  many  truths  ai'e  pi-oduced  in  many  souls 
through  the  influence  of  one  Divine  truth.  So,  manifold  truths  appear  in  our 
soul  which  does  not  reach  divine  simplicity  ;  and  this  is  the  effect  of  that  one 
Ti'uth,  by  which  a  devout  soul  is  illuminated  :  and  these  truths  diminish  as 
the  soul,  through  sin.  recedes  from  God."  d 


(a)  The  Prooemiuni  ends  tbus : — "  Sed  circa  oidiuem  Psalmorum  scieudum  est,  quod  Psahiii 
qnidam  taugunt  histoiias,  sed  uou  sunt  oidiuatl  secundum  oidiiiem  liistoriie.  Nam  Diligam  te 
Domine.  pertiuet  ad  liistoriam  Saulis.  sed  Domine  quid  multipHcati  sunt,  ad  historiam  pertiuet 
Absaloiiis;  et  li«c  est  posterior;  uude  aliquld  aliud  siguiticaut  pneter  liistoriam  tantiim. 
Prima  ergo  quiufiuagena  pertiuet  ad  statuni  pOBuitentise,  et  ideo  figuraliter  tractatur  iu  ea  de 
tribulationibus  et  impuguatiouibus  David,  et  liberatioue  ejus.  Et  ut  divisio  tiat  secuudum 
litteram,  David  iu  regno  suo  existeus,  contra  duplicem  iuipuguationem  vel  persecutiouem  orat. 
Prinio  contra  eaui  qiiie  fuit  contra  totura  popuUim  Dei:  et  hoc  iu  qniuta  decade.  Psal.  XLI. : 
Quemadinodum  desiderat,  d:c.  .  .  .  Uuiversaliter  autem  Justus  iu  persona  sua  dupliciter 
affligitur:  quandoque  a  tempoi'aliter  persequeutibus,  qnandoque  ab  aliqulbus  iujuste  viveuti- 
bus,''&c."     (Vid.  Prooemium,  S.  Tliomce  in  PsaLinoa,  p.  150,  Vol.  XIV.) 

(b)  Psalm  XI.,  v.  1.  (c)  Osee,  IV.,  v.  I.  (d)  Psalm  XI.,  p.  180. 

Talce  the  word  "  In  Petra  exaUavit  me,"  being  v.  5  of  Psal.  XXVI. 

"  In  Petra.  Hie  proponlt  aliud  beueflciuiu  promotiouis  in  bouum ;  et  est  duplex.  Unum 
exaltationis  quantum  ad  se.  Secundum  quantum  ad  liostes,  ibi,  nunc  exaltavit  caput  meum. 
Dicit  ergo.  In  petra  exaltasti  me.  Secundum  literam  alludit  ad  ea  quie  circa  euui  sunt  gesta; 
quia  quando  persecntioneui  partiebatur,  ibat  per  petras  invias  [vel  pervias]  I.  Reg.  XXIV. :  '  Sed 
quando  evasit.'  Tunc  exaltavit  cor  meum  super  inimicos  meos.  Sed  mystice  exponitur.  In  petra 
exaltarit  me,  \Ae&t\n  Cliristo ;  I.  Cor.  X.:  'Petra  autem  erat  Obristus.'  Vel,  In  petra,  ide.st  iu 
Deo:  II.  Reg.  XXII.  :  '  Dominus  petra  mea:'  Psahn.  LX. :  '  Dum  auxiaretur  cor  meum,  iu  petra 
exaltasti  rae.'  Et  uune  jnm  exaltavit :  quasi  dicat,  istud  feci  in  spe,  sed  nunc  iu  re.  Exaltasti 
caput  iiieum,  idest  meute'in  iiieiim,  xvper  iitimirot  mens,  idest  .super  omnes  appetitus  meos:  Gen. 
IV.:  '  Subtus  te  erit  appetitus  tuus.'  "     (In  Davidem,  Psal.  XXVI., p.  238,  Vol.  XIV.) 
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Once  more : — 

"  *  In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  a  The  rational  creature  has  two 
pHvileges :  one,  is  that  of  seeing  in  the  light  of  God  ;  and  because  other 
animals  do  not  see  by  the  light  of- God,  he  says,  '  In  Thy  light.'  This  does 
not  refer  to  the  light  created  by  God,  because  in  this  sense  the  words  '  Fiat 
lux,''  of  Genesis  are  understood.  But  'in  Thy  light'  (by  which  viz.  Thou 
enlightenest),  which  is  a  simihtude  of  Thy  Substance.  Brute  animals  do  not 
participate  in  this  light ;  but  the  rational  creature  first  participates  in  it  in 
natural  cognition :  for  the  natural  reason  of  man  is  nothing  else  than  the 
refulgence  of  the  divine  brightness  in  the  soul,  by  reason  of  which  brightness 
it  is  said  to  be  made  to  the  image  of  God  :  '  The  Light  of  Thy  countenance, 
0  Lord,  is  signed  upon  us.'&  The  other,  is  the  light  of  grace  :  'Arise  thou 
that  sleepest.'c  The  third  is  the  light  of  glory:  'Arise,  be  enlightened,  O 
Jerusalem,  for  thy  light  is  come.'c?  Or,  'In  Thy  light,'  that  is,  in  Christ, 
Who  is  light  of  light :  and  so  is  the  light  which  is  true  (Jod.  Chi-ist  therefore 
is  the  light,  inasmuch  as  he  proceeds  from  the  Father :  He  is  the  fountain  of 
life,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  principle  of  the  life-giving  Spirit.  The  othei-  privi- 
lege is  that  the  rational  creatiire  alone  sees  this  hght :  hence  he  says,  '  we  shall 
see  light.'  e  This  light  is  the  created  truth,  that  is  Christ,  according  as  He  is 
man  :  or  it  is  the  uncreated  Truth,  by  which  we  know  some  true  things.  For 
spiritual  light  is  truth ;  and  as  a  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  is  lucid,  is  knoA^Ti  by 
means  of  the  light:  just  so  is  a  thing  known  inasmuch  as  it  is  true.  Brute 
animals  know  some  true  things  well,  for  example,  '  This  sweet,'  but  not  the 
truth  of  this  proposition  '  this  is  true  ' ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  adequate  the 
intellect  to  the  thing,  which  brutes  cannot  do.  Therefore  brutes  have  not 
created  light.  And  in  the  same  way,  they  have  neither  the  uncreated  light, 
because  man  alone  was  made  to  see  God  by  faith  and  hope ;  and  as  now  we 
see  by  faith  in  light ;  so  shall  we  see  Him  face  to  face  when  we  enter  into 
heaven."/ 

The  next  Exposition  is  that  on  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  It 
follows  in  the  main  the  plan  adopted  in  other  Commentaries. 
But  Scripture  references  occur  here  less  frequently  than  in  the 
Treatise  on  Job.  The  Fathers  are  more  sparingly  used.  Aris- 
totle's Ethics  can  be  felt  in  many  places,  as  fixing  a  basis  on 
which  is  built  some  beautiful  and  stable  superstructure.  The 
ardent  words  of  the  Spouse  are  taken  up  with  the  same  warmth 
in  exposition,  by  the  Saint,  as  they  are  poured  out  by  the 
Inspired  Lips.  The  Angelical  was  at  home  in  this  train  of 
thought.  2     His  soul,  ever   present  with   his   Lord,  could   run 

(a)  Psalm  XXXVI.,  p.  270.  (b)  Psalm  IV.,  v.  7. 

(c)  Eplu'siaiis,  Chap.  V.,  v.  14.  (d)  Isaias,  Cliap.  LX.,  v.  1. 

(e)  Ou  the  seeming  contradiction  in  the  words:  "  Quoniam  iacwi  .  .  .  AnMa  clamarem  tota, 
die,"  the  Angelical  speaks  thus:—"  Eespoudeo.  Tacebat  ab  eo  quod  dicenduni  erat,  sed  clama- 
bat  quod  dicendum  uon  erat,  uedura  clauiandura.  Et  in  utroque  est  i>eceatuni.  De  prinio  Isa. 
VI.:  'Vse  mihi  quia  tacui.'  Debet  enim  peccator  dicere  peccata  sua:  Job  XVI.  :  'Si  tacuero, 
nou  recedit  a  me;  nunc  autem  etc'  Ergo  quouiam  tacui  peccata  mea,  Inveteraverunt  o.isa  mea: 
Baruch  HI.  :  '  Quid  est  Israel,  quod  in  terra  iuimicorum  es.  inveterasti  etc'  Oe  secuudo  Isa. 
v.:  '  Expectavi,  ut  faceret. indicium,  et  ecce  iniquitas:  justitiain,  et  ecce  clamor.'  Et  hoc  est 
quod  dicit.  Dum  claviarem  tola  die.  Clamabat  enim  se  justum,  clamabat  de  pceua,  et  tacebat  de 
culpa."     (In  Davddem,  Fsal.  XXXI.,  p.  257,  Vol.  XIV.) 

(/)  In  Davidem,  Fsal.  XXXV..  p.  279,  Vol.  XIV. 

Id)  Werner  speaks  thus  : — "  Der  Coninieutar  zum  hohen  Liede  wird  mit  den  Worten  Hohel. 
2.  14  eingeleitet.  SotifJ  vox  tua  in  aiiribns  meif: ;  vox  enim  Iva  dvlH^  it  fiKies  tua  decora.  Diese 
Worte  kouueu  entweder  als  Worte  des  Brautigaina  an  die  Brant,  d.  i.  C'hristi  an  die  Kirche, 
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along  the  course  of  the  glowing  canticle  ;  and,  without  any 
difficulty,  keep  pace  with  the  exuberance  of  joy  therein  dis- 
played. Continually,  as  if  inspired  himself,  he  takes  up  the 
rapture  of  Holy  Writ,  and  pours  it  forth,  following  with  a 
commentary  thrown  into  rapture  too,  flowing  with  a  like 
rapidity  of  love  ;  and  evidently  proving  that  under  the  quiet 
calm  exterior  of  the  man,  there  lived  a  very  volcano  of  seraphic 
tenderness  and  charity.  Then  the  swift  comment  8toi)s,  and 
the  Saint  draws  out  the  requisites  for  some  important  office,  or 
the  ingredients  of  some  mighty  gift,  stating  all  calmly  and  with 
measure,  like  a  deep  philosopher.  Now  comes  the  application 
to  the  words  of  the  Canticle  ;  next,  an  analysis  of  various 
expressions  ;  then  a  knitting  together  of  Scripture  phrase, — the 
writer  making  his  own  thought  flow  with  equal  stream,  text 
running  into  comment,  and  then  losing  itself,  till  the  Angelic 
Doctor's  mind,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  seem  to  com- 
bine in  one  shining  current  of  purest  psalmody.*  Yet  all  this 
is  done  in  order  ;  all  is  subservient  to  a  common  purpose ;  all 
adds  light  to  the  guiding  thought  contained  in  the  customary 
magic  text,  which  here  is  cast  in  the  following  words  : — "  Let 
thy  voice  sound  in  my  ears  :  for  thy  voice  is  sweet,  and  thy 
face  comely."  f 

Two  more  works  of  the  Angelical  complete  his  Scripture  pre- 
paration for  his  master  undertaking,  namely,  his  Expositions 
on  the  Prophecies  iof  Isaias  and  Jeremias.  The  former  occupies 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  and  is  divided,  according 
to  the  chapters  of  the  prophecy,  into  sixty-six  portions, 
varying  greatly  in  length.  The  Scripture  illustrations  are  in 
harmony  with  the  usual  method  of  the  Saint.  S.  Gregory, 
S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Augustine  are  made  use  of;  the  last  often, 
the  others  seldom.  S.  Jerome  and  Rabanus  X  are  touched  upon, 
and  there  is  one  reference  to  Homer.     The  best  way  of  giving 


odex-  als  Worte  der  Kirclie  an  Olirlstus  geiiommen  -wevdeii.  Im  eistereu  Sinue  erklareu  sie 
uns  deu  Titel,  im  letzteieu  Siuue  die  vier  causas  des  lieiligen  Buches.  Dieses  ist  '  Lied  der 
Lieder'  lietitelt.  Daiuit  ist  kein  siuulicli  vernehmbaier,  soiideru  vielmelir  eiu  geistiger 
uud  geistliclier  Hoeligesaiig  gemeiut.  Deuii  wie  es  eiu  zweifaclics  Wort  gibt,  eiu  ausse- 
res  uud  eiu  iiiueres,  so  aucli  eiue  zweifache  Harmouie,  eiue  sinulicli  hijrbare  nud  eiue 
geistig  veriieliuibaie.  Boetliius  lebrt  iu  seiuem  Werke  iiber  Musik,  dass  Alles  Harmouie  sei 
]iisi)ffvn  Alles  tiaeh  bestimmteu  Maassverhaltuisseu  georduet  sei;  Augustiuus  fiudet  die 
niusik;ili.selieu  Maassvcilialtnisse  audi  iu  deu  Vorgangen  uud  Thatigkeiteu  des  Seeleulebens, 
uud  Mpeciticirt  sie  als  nmneros  judiciales.  progressivox,  occursores,  recordabiles,  consonales."  (Der 
lieilige  TUumas  vun  Aquino,  Erster  Band.  Viertes  Capitel,p.  286 — 287.) 

*  How  beautifully  lie  speaks: — "  Pulcli/ra  ut  luna,  electa  ut  sol,  terribilis  ui  castrorum  acies 
ordinata.  Luua  a  sole  ilhimiuatur ;  et  Ecclesia  pnlehra  est  ut  luna,  quia  claritate  sponsi  sui 
Cliristi  illumiuatuv,  et  eius  gratia  respleudet.  Sive  pulchra  est  "ut  luna  iu  prajseuti  vita,  ubi 
aliquaudo  coucessasibi  pace  et  seeuritale  crescit,  aliquaudo  adversitatibus  obscurata  decrescit; 
electa  ut  sol,  inaMa.  vita,  ubi  x'erijetuo  splend^bit  visioue  Couditoris  sui.  Sive  electa  ns,t  ul  sol, 
quia  ilium  veruui  solum  iuiitavi  nititur,  de  quo  scriptum  est,  Malach.  IV.:  '  Vobis  timeutibus 
nomen  uieuui,  orietur  sol  justitise.'  Huuc  solem  imitatur  viveudo  in  omui  luimilitate  et  justitia 
et  pietate.  TerribUis.  aereis  potestatibus.  ordinata  ut  castrorum  <teies,  idest  caritatis  uuitate 
uuita,  ut  uuUis  teutatiouibus  penetrari  valeat."     (In  Gant.  Oaiitic,  Cap.  VI., p.  377,  Vol.  XIV.) 

f  Canticle  o,f  Canticles,  Chap.  IT.  .v.  14. 

t  Exposilio  in  Isaiam,  Cap.  IX.,  p.  467,  Vol.  XIV. 
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an  idea  of  this  Exposition  is  to  select  one  or  two  passages.    For 
instance  : — 

"Note,  with  regard  to  those  words,  '  there  shall  come  foi-th  a  rod,'  that  the 
Blessed  Vii-gin  is  called  a  rod  ;  first,  as  consoling'  in  tribulations  :  '  But  lift 
thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  forth  thy  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it :  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  go  through  the  midst  of  the  sea  on  dry  ground,' 
Secondly,  as  fructifying :  '  And  Moses  found  that  tlie  I'od  of  Aaron  for  the 
house  of  Levi,  was  budded  :  and  that  the  buds  swelling  it  had  bloomed 
blossoms,  which  spreading  the  leaves,  were  forixied  into  almonds.'  a  Thirdly,  b 
as  satiating  :  '  When  Moses  had  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  struck  the  rock  twice 
with  the  I'od,  there  came  forth  water  in  great  abundance,  so  that  the  people 
and  their  cattle  drank.' 6'  Fourthly,  as  scoiu-ging :  'A  star  shall  rise  out  of 
Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  spring  up  from  Israel,  and  shall  strike  the  chiefs  of 
Moab.'  d    Fifthly,  as  watching  :  '  I  see  a  rod  watching.'  "e 

Then,  the  words  : 

"  '  He  shall  pass  in  peace.'/  Note,  upon  the  words,  '  he  shall  pass  in  peace,' 
t)iat  Christ  passed  in  peace.  First,  in  peace  of  the  flesh  with  the  spirit  which 
He  experienced  :  'Knowing  that  thy  Tabernacle  is  in  peace.' ^  Secondly,  in 
the  peace  of  man  towards  his  neighbour,  which  He  taught :  *  How  beautiful 
upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings  and  that 
preacheth  peace.' 7^  Thirdly,  in  the  peace  of  the  woi'ld  towards  the  Lord, 
which  he  brought  about :  '  Making  peace,  and  reconciling  both  to  God  in  one 
body.' "  i 

Once  more  : 

"  Note,  upon  the  words,  '  I  will  pour  otit  my  spirit,'  k  that  the  Spirit  is  given 
to  beginners;  first,  in  the  beginning  of  their  life  :  'And  the  spii-it  came  into 
them  and  they  lived.' Z  Secondly,  in  the  laver  of  regeneration:  'By  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'™  Thirdly,  in  the 
privilege  of  adoption  :  '  You  have  not  received  the  spii'it  of  bondage  in  fear  ; 
but  you  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  of  sons  of  God.'  %  Secondly,  it  is 
given  to  those  who  are  progressing:  first,  to  instruct  the  intellect:  'The 
Paraclete,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he   will 


(a)  Numbers,  Chap.  XVII.,  v.  8. 

(h)  Here  is  an  iuterestiug  solution  :— "  Videtur  quod  augurium  non  sit  peccatura.  Aves  enim 
meliorem  Eestiiiiatiouem  liabeut  quam  pisces  qui  suut  magis  aquosi ;  sed  mariuarii  ex  luotu  quu- 
runidam  piseium  accipiuut  coujectiiras  de  tempestate  futiira:  ergo  etiam  per  aves  potest 
ali(iuid  pi-onosticari  de  futuris.  Et  dicendum,  qiiod  Dens  piovidituuicuique  rei  eaquibus  possit 
conservari  in  esse,  secundum  sufe  uaturai  capacitatem  :  et  ideo  bomiui  dedit  ratiouem  per  quam 
couferendo  potest  sibi  adiuveuire  remedia  uoutra  nociva.  Et  quia  iu  brutis  deficit  ratio,  ordi- 
navit  ut  quod  ex  ratioiie  deficit,  natura  siippleret;  et  ideo  talibus  data  suut  arma  et  operi- 
meuta  naturaliter,  qu;B  homo  per  artem  sibi  acquirit.  Similiter  creata  est  eis  quredam  vis 
naturalis  aistimatiouis,  impellens  ea  ad  operaudum  opera  suse  speciei.  Uude  potius  aguntur 
quam  aguut,  ut  dicit  Dauiascenus.  Et  cum  uatura  iuferior  reguletur  per  uaturam  supeiiorem 
et  moveatur,  reliuquuutur  in  ipsis  impressioues  superiorum  motuum  fi'icautium  hiijiismodi 
motum  per  quem  mo\entur  ad  provideudum  sibi  in  uecessariis.  Et  in  talibus  accipere  coujec- 
turam  ab  avibus,  vel  avium  motibus,  vel  aliorum  animalium,  uou  est  peccatum  ;  sed  tantuni  de 
his  quis  habeut  causam  ex  libero  arbitrio,  quod  uou  operatur  uecessitate  stellarum."  (In 
Isaiain,  Cap.  II.,  p.  439,  Vol.  XIV.) 

(c)  Numbers,  Chap.  XX.,  v.  11.  (d)  Numbers,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  17. 

(e)  Jeremias,  Chap.  I.,  v.  11.— See  0pp.  S.  Thorns  Aquiuatis,  Expositio  in  Isaiam  Prophetam. 
Cap.  XI.,  p.  474.  Vol.  XIV.  J'  . 

(/)l8aias,  Cliap.  XLI.,  v.  3.  (g)  Job,  Chap.  V.,  v.  24. 

(h)  Isaias,  Chap.  LII.,  v.  7. 

(i)  Ephesiaus,  Chap.  II.,  v.  ^5.—Expositio  in  Isaiam.  Proxihetain,  Cap.  XLII.,  p.  530. 

(fc)  Isaias.  Cbap.  XLIV.,  v.  3.  (I)  Ezechiel,  Chap.  XXXVll.,  v.  10. 

(m)  Titus,  Chap.  III.,  v.  .5.  (n)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  15. 
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teach  you  all  things.' a  Secondly,  to  refresh  the  affections:  'My  spirit  is 
sweet  above  honey.'  h  Thirdly,  as  help  in  action  :  *  The  spirit  helpeth  our 
intirmity.'  c  Thirdly,  it  is  given  to  the  perfect ;  firet,  for  the  henefit  of  Liberty ; 
'Where  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty.' (^  Secondly,  for  a  bond  of 
unity :  '  Careful  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.'  e  Thirdly, 
as  a  pledge  of  inhei'itance  :  '  You  were  signed  with  the  holy  spirit  of  pi-omise, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  our  inheritance.'"/ 

Again : — 

"He  was  wounded  for  our  iniquities. 'g'  Here  is  stated  the  fruit  of  His 
humiUation  or  passion,  and  fii'st  he  mentions  the  effective  reason,  '  But  He ' 
not  as  we  thought,  'was  wounded,' with  thorns,  nails,  lance,  to  take  away 
'  our  iniquities.'  h  '  He  was  bi-uised,'  with  scoui'ges,  smi tings  ;  or,  '  wounded,' 
in  reference  to  '  struck  ;'  '  bruised,' in  reference  to  ' afflicted.' i  'The  breath 
of  oui"  mouth  Chi'ist  the  Lord  is  taken  in  our  sins. 'A;  Secondly,  he  shows  the 
iitility  consequent  on  the  reconciliation  of  jieace  :  '  The  chastisement  of  peace ; ' 
that  is,  foi"  our  sakes  he  bore  the  chastisement  of  correction,  by  which  peace 
we  have  access  to  God  :  '  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  i-econciled,  shall  we  be 
saved  by  his  life.'  I  And  in  the  restitution  of  lost  health  throug-h  the  '  bruises,' 
which  he  received  from  the  scotu'ges:  'By  whose  stripes  you  were  healed.' 7?i 
'  Who  forgiveth  thy  iniquities  :  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases,'  n  Thirdly,  he 
shows  the  imminent  necessity  on  our  part,  because  we  are  all  sick,  and  we 
all  need  the  physician,  and  no  one  else  can  offer  a  sufficient  remedy,  o  '  For 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  for  all  have  sinned  :  and  do  need  the  glory  of  God.'  " p 

And  finally,  the  words  : — 

"  'Be  enlightened  0  Jerusalem.'  Note,  upon  the  words,  'Be  enhghtened 
O  Jerusalem,'  q  that  the  Chm-ch  is  enlightened  by  the  light,  fii'st,  of  sacred 
doctrine:  ' The  commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  a  light.' r  Secondly, 
of  spiritual  intelligence  :  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of 
darkness,  hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Chi-ist  Jesus.'  s  Thirdly,  of  grace  :  '  If  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  he  also  is  in  the  light ;  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another.' i 
Fourthly,  of  glory :  '  In  thy  light  we  shall  see  light.'  u  Fifthly,  of  joy :  '  What 
manner  of  joy  shall  be  to  me,  who  sit  in  darkness,  and  see  not  the  light  of 
heaven.' ■«  Sixthly,  of  the  Divine  Substance:  'Who  only  hath  immortality, 
and  inhabiteth  light  inaccessible.'  "  w 

The  Exposition  on  Jeremias  is  an  unfinished  composition,  the 
Angelical  having  died  before  he  had  time  to  complete  the  fifty- 


(a)  Jobn,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  26.  (6)  Eccles.,  Chap.  XXIV.,  v.  27. 

(c)  Romans,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  26.  (d)  II.  Corinth.,  Chap.  III.,  v.  17. 

(e)  Ephesiaus,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  3. 

(/)  Ephesians,  Chap.  I.,  v.  13. — ExposiUo  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  XLIV.,  p.  537. 

(g)  Isaias,  Chap.  LIII.,  v.  5.  (ft)  Isaias,  Chap.  LIII.,  v.  5. 

(i)  "As  one  struck  by  God,  and  afflicted."— Isaias,  Chap.  LIII.,  v.  4. 

{k)  Lament.,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  20.  (l)  Romans,  Chap.  V.,  v.  10. 

(m)  I.  Peter,  Chap.  II.,  v.  24.  (n)  Psalm  CII.,  v.  3. 

(o)  See  0pp.  S.  Thomse  Aquinatis,  ExposiUo  in  Isaiam  Pi-ophetam,  Cap.  LIII.,  p.  553. 

(f))  Romans,  Chap.  III.,  v.  22.  (g)  Isaias,  Chap.  LX.,  v.  I. 

(r)  Proverbs,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  23.  (s)  II.  Corinth.,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  6. 

{i)  I.  John,  Chap.  L,  v.  7.  (u)  Psalm  XXXV..  v.  10. 

(V)  Tobias,  Chap.  V.,  v.  ]2. 

(w)  I.  Timothy,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  le.—Expositio  in  Isaiam  Prophetam,  Cap.  LX.,  p.  568. 
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second  chapter.^  In  fact,  the  whole  lias  more  the  character  of 
an  imbozzo,  than  of  a  perfect  piece.  There  is,  indeed,  the  same 
wealth  as  elsewhere,  of  Scripture  illustration  ;  and  S.  Ambrose, 
S.  Jerome,  S.  G-regory,  and  the  Gloss,  are  alluded  to  in  a' passing 
way.  Take  one  or  two  examples  of  our  Saint's  method  ;  first 
on  various  kinds  of  Circumcision  : — 

"Note,  that  circumcision  is  manifold,  of  the  mind  and  of  evil  thoughts  : 
'Until  their  uncircumcised  mind  be  ashamed.' 6  Of  the  heart  from  evil 
aifections :  '  Circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  spiiit,  not  in  the  lettei".'  c  Of 
the  mouth,  from  evil  speech  :  '  I  am  of  imcircumcised  lips.'  d  Of  the  ears, 
from  detraction  and  evil  words :  '  Their  ears  are  uncircumcised,  and  they 
cannot  hear.' e  Of  the  flesh,  signifying'  circumcision  fi-om  ca.rnal  desires: 
'  You  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  your  foreskin,  that  it  may  be  for  a  sign  of 
the  Covenant  between  me  and  you.' "/ 

"  Note,  moreover,  that  the  heart  is  washed  with  the  water  of  Baijtism  :  '  I 
washed  Thee  with  watei*,  and  cleansed  away  thy  blood  from  Thee.'  g  "With 
the  tears  of  compunction  :  '  Every  night  I  will  wash  my  bed ;  I  will  water 
my  couch  v?ith  my  tears.' Zt  With  the  wine  of  Divine  love  :  'He  shall  wash 
his  robe  in  wine,  and  his  garment  in  the  blood  of  the  grapes.' i  With  the 
milk  of  the  Divine  word :  '  His  eyes  are  as  doves  upon  brooks  of  waters, 
which  are  washed  with  milk.'  k  With  the  ardour  of  cori'ection  :  *  If  the  Lord 
shall  wash  away  the  fllth  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  sliall  wash  away  the 
blood  of  Jerusalem  out  of  the  midst  thereof,  by  the  spirit  of  judgment,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  burning.'  I  With  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  passion  :  '  They  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  have  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  lamb.' "  in 

Again : — 

Note,  that  mystically  some  wine  is  good  and  some  bad.  There  is  good  vidne 
of  the  wisdom  of  contemplation  :  '  Drink  the  wine  which  I  have  mingled  for 
you : '  w  of  divine  love  :  '  I  will  give  thee  a  cup  of  spiced  wine  and  new  wine 
of  my  pomegranates  : '  o  of  compunction  :  '  Thou  hast  made  us  drink  the  wine 
of  sorrow.' p  And  there  is  an  evil  wine  of  fraudulent  deception:  'Their 
wine  is  the  gall  of  dragons,  and  the  venom  of  asps,  which  is  incurable  :' q  of 
carnal  delight :  '  All  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fornication ;   and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed   fornication  with 


(a)  Es  eriibriget  noch  eine  kurze  Erwahuung  des  Commeutars  iiber  Jeremias,  dessen 
charakteriatische  Eigentliiimlichkeiten  als  prophetisulien  Scliriftstellers  im  Vorworte  zum 
Commeiitar  mit  Ankniipfung  an  die  Stelle  2  Mace.  15,  14  gescbildeit  werden.  Jeiemias  ist  der 
Leilige  Maun,  der  auf  deu  Tiiimmern  der  heiligeu  Stadt  iiber  das  Elerid  seines  Volkes  weint, 
und  betend  zwischen  ihm  iind  Gott  steht.  Diesev  Gedanke  wild  diircb  eine  sclione,  mit 
reielien  biblischen  Aufiilirungeu  ausgestattete  knize  Erorteiung  duicligefiilirt.  Inhalt  seiner 
Prophetie  ist,  im  liistoriscben  .Sinue  anfgefasst,  die  Gefangeuscliaft  seines  Vollces.  Sie  zerfallt 
lu  drei  Tlieile;  im  ersten  Theile  sagt  ev  die  GefaugeiiscUaft  als  eine  zukiinftige  voraus;  in  den 
Kiageliedern  beweint  er  sie  als  eine  bereits  geschelieue  ;  im  Bnclie  Baruoh  fiihrt  er  die  in  die 
Gefangenschaft  Abgefiilivten  redend  ein.  Thomas  hat  mir  die  ersten  zwei  Parthien  dieses 
dreitheiligen  Gaiizeu  cominentirt,  und  audi  da  iiicht  vollstandig;  der  Commentar  zii  den 
Prophezeiungeu  des  Jeremias  reicht  bis  Cap.  42,  die  Iblgeudeu  zehu  Capitel  bliebeu  unerklart. 
Er  fasst  sicli  in  diesem  Commentar  weit  kiirzer,  als  in  alien  seinen  iibrigeu  exegetisohen 
Schrifteu."     (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  301 — 302.) 

(b)  Leviticus,  Chap.  XXVI.,  v.  41.  (c)  Romans,  Chap.  II.,  v.  29. 

/  (d)  Exodus,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  30.  (c)  Jeremias,  Chap.  VI.,  v.  10. 

'  (f)  Genesis,  Chap.  XVII.,  v.  11.  {g)  Ezechiel,  Chap.  XVI.,  v.  9. 

(ft)  Psalm  VI.,  V.  7.  (i)  Genesis.  Chap.  XLIX.,  v.  11. 

(k)  Canticles,  Chap.  V.,  v.  12.  (I)  Isaias,  Chap.  IV.,  v.  4. 

(m)  Apocalypse,  Chap.  VII.,  v.  14. — Expositio  in  Jeremiam  Proplietam,  Cap.  V.,  p.  590. 

(n.)  Proverbs,  Chap.  IX.,  v.  5.  (o)  Canticles,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  2. 

(i?)  Psalm  LIX.   v.  5.  (q)  Deuteronomy,  Chap.  XXXII.,  v.  33. 
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lier : '  *  of  the  riches  of  indignation  :  '  If  any  man  shall  adore  the  beast  and 
his  unage,  and  receive  his  character  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  he  also 
shall  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  mingled  with  pui'e  wine 
in  the  cup  of  his  wi-ath.' "  t 

To  enter  further  into  the  Angelical' s  labours  on  the  Sa(a*ed 
Scriptures  would  occupy  too  much  space.  It  would  fill  a  volume 
to  indicate  all  his  merits,  and  to  show  the  influence  upon  him 
of  the  great  Classical  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Any  one,  suffi- 
ciently interested,  would  speedily  detect  the  difference  between 
his  method  and  theirs,  by  taking  parallel  passages  of  Scripture 
from  S.  Chrysostom,  S,  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  and  S.  Augustine, 
and  comparing  them  with  the  Exposition  of  our  Saint.J  The 
schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  have  made  an  equal  mark 
upon  him  ;  he  is  as  theological  as  Origen,  when  it  answers  the 
purposes  of  truth  ;  and  as  practical  and  concrete  as  Chrysostom, 
when  the  literal  treatment  is  more  in  keeping  with  his  scope, 
or  with  his  subject-matter  :  whilst  he  surpasses  all  in  the  pre- 
cision of  his  grasp  of  Faith  and  Morals,  and  in  his  special  gift 
of  throwing  into  an  organic  form  the  apparently  heterogeneous 
elements  of  dogma  or  revelation  which  he  meets  with  in  the 
course  of  his  exposition.  S.  Thomas  appears  incapable  of 
touching  any  order  of  Church  knowledge  without  at  once  detect- 
ing new  bearings,  and  bringing  the  various  portions  into 
harmony.  No  man  in  the  whole  range  of  ecclesiastical  biog- 
raphy knew,  as  he  did,  how  to  reduce  chaos  into  order.^  The 
Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  painting  his  picture  when  He  says — 

"The  wise  man  will  seek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  Ancients,  and  will  be 
occupied  in  the  Prophets.  He  will  keep  the  sayings  of  renowned  men,  and 
will  enter  withal  into  the  subtilties  of  Parables.  He  will  search  out  the  hid- 
den meaning  of  pi'overbs,  and  will  be  conversant  in  the  secrets  of  Parables. 
Tlie  Lord  will  fill  him  with  the  spirit  of  understanding,  and  he  will  pour  forth 
the  words  of  his  wisdom  in  showers.     The  Lord  shall  dii-ect  his  counsel  and 


*  Apocalypse,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  8. 

1  Apocalypse,  Chap.  XIV.,  v.  9. — Expositio  in  Jeremiam  Prophetani;  Cap.  XIV.,  p.  612,  Vol.  XIV. 

t  Touron  says  distinctly,  what  is  evident  to  a  student  of  the  Angelical's  expositions, — that 
he  had  learnt  tlie  sacred  text  off  hy  heart: — "  II  y  liit  des-lors,  et  il  relut  souvent,  avee  cette 
joie  interieure,  qui  est  le  fruit,  on  la  luarjqne  de  la  parfaite  charite,  que  tons  ceux  qui  veulent 
vivre  dans  la  piet6,  k  la  suite  de  Jesus-Clirist,  serout  exposes  h  la  pei'secution  du  nionde ;  mais 
qu'.une  couronne  de  justice  sera  le  prix  de  leur  perseverance.  Pour  avoir  ces  verites  toujours 
presentes  h  sou  esprit,  il  apprit  par  coeur  toiit  le  texte  de  I'Ancieu  et  du  nouveau  Testament; 
et  il  voulut  que  ce  qui  devoit  etre  la  regie  de  tonte  sa  conduite,  fiit  aussi  le  sujet  ordinaire  de  ses 
plus  sei'ieuses  reflexions,  prenant  aiusi  pour  lui-iueme,  ce  que  S.Jerome  <5crivoit  autrefois  Ji 
S.  Paiiliu,  pour  I'animer  Ji  la  meditation  continuelle  des  Ecritures:  Oro  te  inter  hcec  vivere,  ista 
meditm-i,  nihil  aliud  nosse,  nihil  qucarere."  (Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Tliomas,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI., 
p.  380—381.) 

§  Frigerio  speaks  strongly  of  the  supernatural  help  given  to  the  Angelical  in  his  Scripture 
studies: — "Couvien  per  uecessitJi  confessare,  die  gli  fossero  di  sopra  interamente  svelati  e 
rivelati  i  sensi  piii  profondi,  e  misterij  piii  reconditi  della  sacra  Scrittiira  vecchia  e  nuova,  la 
quale  egli  in  gran  parte  feliceraente  coment6,  portando  cou  non  minor  pietfi  ch'eruditione  i 
veri  seutimeuti  del  testo  e  secondo  la  lettera  e  secoudo  lo  spirito.  Onde  a  ragione  Fabiauo 
Giustiniano  Vescovo  d'Aiace  nel  suo  coraeutario  sojjra  la  sacra  Scrittura  hebbe  a  dire :  Sanctus 
Thomas  Aquinas,  cfcc.  in  sacra  Scriptural  interpretatione  adeb  excelluit,  ut  omnes  pene  sensus  literales  et 
mystlcos,  vestigiis  Fatruni  inhcerens,  assequutus  fuisse  videattir."  (Vita  di  S.  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Lib. 
III.,  Cap.  L,  n.  i,p.  12b'.) 
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in  his  secrets  he  shall  meditate.  Many  shall  praise  his  wisdom  :  and  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  The  memoi'y  of  him  shall  not  depart  away,  and  his 
name  shall  be  in  request  from  generation  to  generation."  * 

It  was  thus,  by  the  help  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  illumi- 
nation of  Truth,  that  the  Angelical  was  enabled  to  penetrate 
into  "  the  subtilties  of  Parables,"  and  to  "  search  out  the  hidden 
meaning  of  Proverbs  ;  "  he  was  "  filled  with  the  spirit  of  under- 
standing," and  therefore  "his  name  shall  be  in  requisition 
from  generation  to  generation."  It  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
crucifix,  and  in  the  rapture  of  ecstasy,  that  his  intellect  was 
replenished  with  the  fulness  of  Light. 

Having  seen  what  kind  of  preparation  was  made  by  our 
Saint,  in  Tradition  and  in  Scripture,  for  his  master- work  ;  now 
we  must  consider  the  third  point,  and  mark  how  Reason  also, 
or  Philosophy,  was  enlisted  in  his  service  for  carrying  out  the 
same  design. 

*  Ecclesiaeliais,  Chap.  XXXIX.,  v.  I. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CREEK    PHILOSOPHERS. 


The  mightiness  of  the  columnal  Fathers  of  the  Church  grew 
out  of  their  abiding  communication  with  the  Unseen  World; 
and  they  were  built  up  into  such  strong  and  sublime  moral 
characters  through  their  intense  personal  love  of  a  personal 
Saviour  and  Model.*  In  proportion  as  they  became  one  in  will 
with  Him,  they  became  one  in  character  with  Him  also.  His 
divine  grace,  working  in  their  beings,  gradually  transformed 
them  into  Christians  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  ; — into 
men  full  of  love  and  reverence  towards  the  Author  of  their 
salvation,  filled  with  a  spirit  of  genuine  adoration,  and  spotless 
with  a  purity  which  alone  can  proceed  from  the  free  Hand  of 
the  Almighty.  They  understood  the  meaning  of  sin  and  of  sal- 
vation ;  they  knew  the  significance  of  the  word  "  creation,"  and 
they  believed  in  an  Eternal  World  to  come.  The  mind  and 
heart  naturally  turn  towards  them,  and  spontaneously  adore 
the  Power  which  made  them  what  they  were.  They  exhibit 
the  highest  types  of  what  can  be  produced  by  Christianity,  and 
their  teaching  is  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  New  Law.f  From 
them  the  Angelical  drew  the  traditions  of  the  Universal  Church, 


*  Melchior  Oanus  (De  locis  Theologicis),  Natalis  Alexander  (Dissert. ;,  aud  Father  Perroiie 
(PrcBlectiones  Theolog.),\\3:rt^.  sskiA  so  much  on  the  position  of  the  jjreat  Fathers,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  any  farther  on  their  importance  in  building  up  a  theological  system.  "  Les 
Peres  de  I'Eglise,"  says  Alzog,  "  forment  comme  le  fleuve  de  la  vie  divine  dont  la  source  est  en 
Jesus-Christ;  ce  sont  eux  qui,  avec  renseiguement  verhal  du  niinistere  infallible  qui  reside 
dans  les  eveques,  perp^tnent  leurs  Merits  d'une  nianifere  ininterrompue,  le  d6p6t  de  la  doc- 
trine chretienne ;  en  sorte  que  leurs  ouvrages  constituent  une  parte  de  la  tradition  6crite 
(TTapadoaiC  SKu'Xr/aiaaTtKTj.')"    (Manuel  de  Patrologie.  trad,  par  P.  Belet,  i  3,  jp.  6—7.) 

t  Dr.  Huber,  ■who,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  safely  followed,  says  well: — "Die  Zeitalter  der 
Kircheuvater  bezeichuet  der  Uebergang  der  alteu  Geschichte  iu  die  neue  und  sie  selbst  siud  es, 
welche  dieseu  Uebergang  bewerkstelligen.  Sie  verhelfen  dem  christlichen  Gedanijen  der  alten 
Welt  gegeniiber  zum  Sieg,  eutwickein  ihn  aus  seinen  antanglichen  Grundziigen  zu  einem 
iiberliefern  darin  der  Znkunft  eiue  Ideensaat,  worin  ein  ueues  Weltalter  angelegt  war.  So  siud 
sie  nicht  bios  die  Vater  der  Kirche,  die  an  ihnen  die  Stiitzen  ihrer  Dognien  und  Inslitutiouen 
besitzt  und  erst  durch  sie  ausgebaut  wurde,  sondern,  insofern  sich  an  diese  die  christliche 
Kultur  kniipft,  die  Vater  der  christlichen  Zeiten  iiberhaupt."  (Die  PMlosophie  der  Kirclienvdter, 
p.  360—361 ;  Munehen,  1859.) 
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and  witli  the  assistance  of  their  master-minds  he  constructed 
his  immortal  synthesis  of  Catholic  Theology, 

But  it  is  evident  at  a  g-lance,  that,  if  the  substance  of  the 
Angelical's  writings  be  identical  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Fathers,  the  form  is  not  so.  The  logical  precision,  the  brevity, 
the  scientific  formality  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools,  were 
unknown  to  the  more  emotional  and  rhetorical  minds  of  the 
classic  Doctors.  If  he  gained  so  large  a  portion  of  his  substance 
from  them,  whence  came  so  great  a  diiference  in  his  method  ? 

To  answer  this  question  the  reader  must,  for  a  short  time, 
leave  the  influences  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  turn  to  the 
Fathers  of  Grreek  philosophy.* 

To  comprehend  the  position  of  the  great  pagan  thinkers,  a 
rapid  outline  must  be  given  of  the  spiritual  polity  of  the  Greeks, 
and  of  the  nature  of  their  initial  attempts  at  creating  a  religion. 

After  the  fall  of  Adam,  man,  weakened  in  will,  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  lust  and  passion.  Still,  the  voice  of  his  con- 
science was  not  entirely  extinguished  ;  the  yearning  after  an 
object  to  adore  was  not  wholly  quenched  in  his  heart.  But  his 
spiritual  sight  being  weakened,  and  sometimes  altogether 
obscured,  instead  of  fixing  itself  on  the  unseen  G-od  of  Heaven, 
Spiritual,  Personal,  One*  Everlasting,  was  arrested  by  the  sen- 
sible phenomena  of  the  universe  ;  and,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
he  knelt  down  and  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon  and  the 
stars.f 

Those  tribes  aind  communities  which  went  to  form  what  is 
called  the  Greek  people,  introduced  each  its  own  special  wor- 
ship ;  and  the  fusion  of  the  various  divinities  to  which  men 
off'ered  sacrifice,  formed  a  confused  medley  of  idolatry,  rather 
than  an  intelligible  system  of  religion. 

Homer  and  Hesiod  wrote  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks.  Selecting, 
as  they  thought  best,  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the 
different  races  amongst  which  they  moved,  they  created  a  sys- 

*  Stockl  appreciates  the  Angelical  like  a.  true  philosopher.  "  Was  Augustiims  in  der 
patristischeu  Zeit  mid  fiir  dieselbe,  war,  das  ist  Thomas  in  der  niittelalterlichen  Scholastik  uud 
tiir  dieselbe.  Wie  iu  Augustiuus  alle  Radien  der  patristischeu  Wissenschaft  sich  conceutrirteu 
mid  so  in  seiueu  Schriften  zu  Emem  herrliehen  Lichte  anfleiichteten,  so  gilt  das  Gleicbe  von 
Thomas  von  Aquin  in  Bezug  auf  die  Wisseuscbaft  seiner  Zeit.  Mit  Recht  baben  ibm  seine 
Zeitgeuossen  den  Ehreutitel,  •Doctor  Augelicus' beigelegt.  Diese  Tiefe  des  Gedaukeus,  diese 
Scbiiife  des  Urtheils,  diese  Feinbeit  der  Uuterscbeidnug.  diese  Fiille  von  Inhalt,  welche  iu 
seinen  Schriften  uns  iiberall  entgegeutritt.  berechtigte  sie  wohl  gewiss  dazu,  den  grosseu 
Denker  in  soldier  Weise  auszuzeicbuen."  (Geschichte  der  Philobophie  des  Miltelalters,  Zweiter 
Band,  Erste  Abtheiluug,  §  120,  p.  422.) 

t  How  profoundly  true  are  not  these  words:— "Die  Philosopbie  kouute  uicht  einmal  die 
Reform  des  rehgios-sittlichen  Lehens  bewirken;  wohl  haben  sie  uach  Weisheit  gesucht,  aber 
'iudemsie  sucbten,  weise  zu  sein,  sind  sie  Thoren  gewordeu.'  Dieses  seheinbar  allzu  barte 
Urtbeil  des  Apostels  wird  iu  uocli  schroffcrer  Weise  bestatigt  durcb  Cicero  weuuersagt:  '  es 
gibi  uichts  so  Absurdes.  was  nicht  vou  eiuem  der  Philosopheu  ware  geglaubt  wordeu.'  Und 
ddcli  hatte  er  init  hiugebeuder  Liebe  sich  den  pbilosophiscbeu  Studien  geweiht.  uud  in  seluen 
Schriften  die  Resultate  aller  Forchungeu,  die  Systeme  der  verschiedeueu  Schulen  unparteilsch 
uud  voUstaudig  niedergelegt."  (Hettinger,  Der  Beweis  des  Christenthums,  Zweite  Abtheiluna. 
mifler  Vurtrag,  p.  472—473.)  " 
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tern  of  belief,  which,  by  means  of  exquisite  poetry,  and  through 
the  activity  of  wandering  minstrels,  was  soon  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  the  entire  population.  Then,  the  enthusiastic  rhapsodists 
did  their  share.  Dressed  in  bright  attire,  and  wearing  crowns 
of  gold,  they  appeared  in  the  thronging  assemblies,  and  by 
means  of  their  marvellous  gift  of  simulating  passion,  and  strik- 
ing the  "  cords  of  Adam"  in  the  heart,  speedily  carried  away 
with  them,  in  the  elan  of  their  inspiration,  the  admiring  multi- 
tudes who  hung  upon  their  lips.  The  sweet  music  of  the  voice, 
the  touching  concord  of  melting  sounds,  beauty  appealing  to  the 
eye  and  to  the  ear,  and  lighting  up  the  intellect,  made  rhapsody 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  education  amongst  the 
G-reeks,  one  of  the  most  telling  means  of  popularizing  the 
theology  of  Homer.* 

The  forces  of  nature  were  converted  into  immortal  men  ;  and 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks  became  simply  the  transcripts  of  their 
own  passions,  drawn  out  on  a  larger  scale,  embellished  by  the 
help  of  art,  and  thrown  into  epic  and  dramatic  form  by  the 
highest  masters  of  fascinating  verse.  There  was  not  a  form  of 
lust  or  impiety,  of  thieving,  perjury,  imposture,  and  debauchery, 
or  of  any  other  kind  of  abomination,  to  which  the  Greeks  could 
not  appeal  as  sanctioned  by  the  refined  lewdness  or  gross 
immorality  of  their  gods.f  Simply  to  read  the  history  of  the 
Hellenic  priests  and  of  their  divinations,  of  their  oracles  and 
purifications,  their  sacrifices  and  festivals,  their  temples  and 
their  mysteries,  is  enough  to  make  the  face  flush  with  horror.^ 
So  ashamed  were  some  poets  and  philosophers  of  these  gods, 
that  they  endeavoured  to  give  a  mystic  turn  to   the  poems  of 


*  Herodotus  distinctly  says,  that  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  put  together  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Of  course  this  does  not  imply  that  there  was  no  dissimilarity  between  tlie  two  poets. 
Homer  knew  nothing  of  the  strange  cosmogony  of  Hesiod.  They  had  this  in  common,  how- 
ever: that  their  gods  were  equally  debauched,  and  represented  tlie  passions  of  mankind,  mag- 
nified by  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  aud  coloured  by  the  imagery  of  the  most  seductive  verse. 
Hesiod's  Titans  were  simply  a  set  of  violent  revolutionists.  Cronos,  Uranus,  and  Zeus,  con- 
quered each  other  in  turns.  Love  of  combat,  skill  in  feats  of  arms  ;  to  eat,  drink,  and  laugh  ; 
to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  sense  could  ofter; — these  are  the  passions  and  propensities  of 
both  Greeks  and  gods. 

t  Even  those  divinities  who  loved  the  "  passionless  bride,  divine  Tranquillity,"  were  little 
calculated  to  be  models  of  human  energy  and  action. 

"  The  Gods,  who  haunt 

The  lucid  interspace  of  world  and  world, 

Where  never  creeps  a  cloud,  or  moves. a  wind, 

Nor  ever  falls  the  least  white  star  of  snow, 

Nor  ever  lowest  roll  of  thunder  moans, 

Nor  sound  of  human  sorrow  mounts  to  mar 

Their  sacred  everlasting  calm  !  " 
are  simply  patterns  of  rich  and  elegant  idleness,  and,  with  all  the  poet's  touch  of  heaven,  are 
mere  sleek,  refined,  and  cultivated  animals.     The  exquisite  education  of  the  senses  does  not 
tend  to  anything  like  male  and  lasting  virtue. 

t  And  the  reason  of  this  is  simple :  because  the  Pagans  seemed  fond  of  turning  into  divine 
astion  what  was  strongest  and  showed  the  most  energetic  life.  The  human  passions  of  love 
and  hatred,  violence  of  all  kinds,  deeds  of  daring,  strength  of  arm,  and  feats  of  prowess  mixed 
with  sensuality — are  ever  reou-ring  in  tlie  histories  of  the  gods.  True  virtue  and  self-forgetful- 
ness,  pardon  of  injuries,  humility,  obedience — in  fact  many  virtues  which  men  from  the 
uprightness  of  original  nature  practised  in  the  world  below — are  seldom  found  amongst  the 
deities.  The  Pagans  only  turned  that  into  godly  action,  which  best  corresponded  with  the 
sensuous  and  passionate  side  of  human  nature. 
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Homer  and  of  Hesiod,  and  to  explain  away  the  wickedness  of 
their  divinities  "by  a  system  of  historico-allegorical  interpreta- 
tions.* 

But  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  Grecian  mind  was  not  satisfied 
with  putting  down  everything  to  allegory.  Men  were  anxious 
to  trace  the  multiplicity  of  life  to  some  primary  existence  ;  so 
that,  whilst  the  people  were  worshipping  the  impure  creations 
of  their  poets,  the  philosophers — who  were  to  the  Greeks  what 
the  Fathers  are  to  the  Christians — were  feeling  in  gross  dark- 
ness after  truth.  Like  the  rest  of  their  pagan  countrymen,  they 
did  not  rise  above  material  things.  Their  lives  were  spent  in 
seeking  and  never  finding  :  in  great  yearnings,  accompanied  by 
obscurity  of  intellect  and  sadness  of  spirit.  They  prove  what 
mere  philosophy,  with  no  other  help  than  human  ingenuity,  is 
able  to  effect  for  man.f 

For  instance,  Thales  the  Milesian  (b.c.  600),  discovered  that 
water  was  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things  ;  Anaximenes,  his 
disciple,  evolved  all  things  out  of  chaos  ;  his  successor,  Anaxi- 
mander  (b.c.  502),  made  air  the  first  principle  ;  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia  added  life  to  air  ;  Heraclitus,  the  Ephesian  (b.c.  500), 
declared  that  caloric  was  all  in  all  ;  Pythagoras  traced  every- 
thing to  the  primal  monad  ;  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (b.c.  611) 
was  a  material  pantheist ;  Parmenides  (b.c.  500)  denied  the 
world  of  sense  altogether,  and  believed  simply  in  pure  being  ; 
Empedocles  of  Agrigeutum  (b.c.  492 — 432)  was  a  pantheist ; 
Democritus  of  Abdera  (b.c.  460),  the  most  learned  naturalist 
before  Aristotle,  declared  the  human  soul  to  be  a  fiery  atom  ; 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense  in  Lydia  (b.c  500),  maintained  an 
Eternal  Matter  penetrated  by  an  Eternal  Nous  ;  Protagoras 
of  Abdera,  the  Sophist  (b.c.  480 — 410),  held  the  doctrine  of  per- 
petual flux ;  Gorgias  of  Leontium  (b.c  494 — 400),  the  most 
famous  orator  of  his  day,  taught  that  nothing  had  any  existence 
whatever. 

Then  Sophists  took  the  place  of  the  poets  and  the  rhapsodists. 
They  were  essentially  rhetoricians,  who,  with  a  vast  store  of 

*  Dolllnger  shows  very  clearly  that,  even  as  early  as  b.c.  520,  Theogenes  taught  that  there 
was  a  hiddeu  and  internal  meaning  in  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  He  tnrned  the 
quarrel 'amongst  the  gods,  in  the  Iliad,  into  an  allegory.  Heraclitus  did  in  like  manner.  Tlio 
tirst,  however,  to  systematize  the  doctrine  thoroughly,  was  Metrodorus  of  Lanipsacus.  Plato 
was  too  pure-minded  to  approve  of  the  scandals  of  the  gods  in  any  form.  (Cf.  Oentile  and  Jew, 
Vol.  /.,  Book  r.,  i  1,  p.  281—282.) 

t  And  in  fact,  Greek  philosophy,  instead  of  making  an  advance  as  it  gained  in  experience, 
e^^dently  grew  not  towards  light,  liut  towards  darkness.  True,  Socrates,  Aristotle,  and  especi- 
ally Plato,  illuminated  the  lower  world  for  a  time.  But  even  their  teachings  were  too  Iiigh  and 
pure  for  tlie  tendencies  of  fallen  man ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  had  not  the  power  to  give  man 
an  assurance  of  a  certain  futui'e,  or  the  key  to  cardinal  problems  of  human  desthiy.  What 
were  the  teachings  of  Carneades,  and  of  the  later  Academy,  hut  tcstinionies  to  the  world  tlia.t 
philosophy,  as  a  religion,  or  as  a  directive  power  amougst  men,  h:u\  Tailed  !  What  do  tlicy  tell 
us  efte  tliaii  tliat  neither  the  drastic  mind  of  Socrates,  nor  tlic  .sa^aeity  of  the  Stagyiile,  nor 
the  higli  musings  of  Plato,  had  been  able  to  make  man  certain  of  his  destiny,  or  to  keep  sen- 
sualism from  degrading  and  darkening  his  mind  'I 
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self-assurance  and  mother- wit,  professed  to  prepare  the  young 
for  the  battle  of  life.  They  undertook  to  popularize  philos- 
ophy ;  to  have  an  answer  ready-made  for  every  difficulty,  and 
to  lay  down  the  law  off-hand  on  every  subject.  Gorgias,  Prota- 
goras, Prodicus,  and  other  such  brilliant  speakers — like  the 
scholastics  of  the  days  of  Abelard, — travelled  from  city  to  city 
throughout  Greece,  and  fascinated  the  eager  and  impressionable 
minds  of  their  restless  countrymen,  by  the  dash  of  their  rhetoric, 
by  their  assumption  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  readiness  of  their 
resource. 

Their  irreverence  and  rationalism  speedily  introduced  ele- 
ments of  unbelief.*  Many  of  them  looked  with  contempt  on 
the  indecent  mythologies,  and  the  crude  theogonies,  which  had 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets.  Protagoras  spoke  with 
undisguised  contempt  of  them.  Prodicus  said  the  gods  were 
set  up  by  the  egotism  of  man  ;  Critias  declared  that  they  were 
the  invention  of  the  lawyers  ;  the  comic  poets  joined  the  chorus, 
and  with  all  the  inconsistency  of  Aristophanes,  turned  upon 
the  philosophers  for  simply  doing  that  which  they  themselves 
were  doing  every  day.  Yet  the  masses  of  the  population  were 
desperately  attached  to  the  odious  practices  of  their  diabolical 
religion.  Cruelty  and  superstition  are  the  constant  associates 
of  sensual  debauchery.f  Recall  the  frequent  religious  prosecu- 
tions in  Athens  ;  the  power  of  the  priests  over  Alcibiades  ;  the 
trial  of  Aspasia ;  the  exile  of  Protagoras ;  the  accusation 
directed  against  iEschylus  ;  the  imprisonment  of  Anaxagoras ; 
or  the  danger  in  which  Pericles  himself  stood  of  being  branded 
with  impiety ;  and  the  truth  of  this  assertion  becomes  evident 
at  a  glance. 

What  a  fearful  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  confusion  must 
not  the  Greek  world  have  been  in,  during  the  full  bloom  of  its 
highest  cultivation !  The  heavens  darkened  with  families  of 
disgusting  gods ;  the  earth  poisoned  by  the  impurity  of  their 
worship  ;  philosophers  doubting  of  all  things,  and,  when  dog- 
matising, teaching  a  code  of  error  contradictory  to  the  first 


*  Of  course  tlie  Greek  reUffion,  being  founded  in  error,  and  not  in  truth,  could  not  stand 
tlie  application  of  any  test.  The  two  great  standards  to  whicli  the  Greeks  appealed,  were  tra- 
dition and  the  authority  of  their  priests.  Tlie  piety  of  the  Athenians  generally  ended  in 
cruelty,  and  always  bred  intolerance  ;  for  whilst  they  appealed  to  the  past  in  suppOTt  of  their 
worsliip,  they  were  excessively  sensitive  to  anything  like  discussion  on  matters  of  belief.  They 
felt,  no  doubt,  that  their  system  was  not  made  to  be  cross-questioned,  and  that  when  the  curi- 
ous human  luiud  began  to  tamper  with  it,  it  would  speedily  come  to  pieces.  Though  they  may 
not  have  believed  iu  it  themselves,  they  would  often  support  it  on  grounds  of  political 
expediency. 

t  I  need  simply  refer  to  the  Eleusiniaii  mysteries,  the  w'ild  orgies  in  worship  of  Bacchus, 
with  their  violence,  lust,  and  frenzy;  and  to  the  readiness  witli  which  the  most  popular  rulers 
were  accused  of  "  impiety,"  "  sacrilege,"  or  "  profanation."  Doubtless  tlie  same  love  of  excite- 
ment, and  of  the  "  sensational,"  which  made  them  invent  their  unclean  mysteries  andSites, 
gave  tlie  Greeks  a  taste  for  persecuting,  with  unmitigated  cruelty,  those  who  ridiculed  their 
gods. 
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principles  of  natural  and  moral  truth.*  What  a  deep  contrast 
between  the  "  Fathers  "  of  Christian  and  of  Greek  philosophy  ! 
— between  men  who,  on  the  whole,  were  equal  in  intellect  and 
culture,  but  were  distinguished  by  this  one  note  :  that  the 
former  possessed  Christ,  whilst  the  latter  had  no  Christ  at  all !  f 
In  place  of  S.  Anthony  look  on  Heraclitns.  He  was  a  con- 
firmed misanthrope.  He  was  eaten  up  with  a  devouring 
melancholy,  and  nourished  supreme  contempt  for  his  fellow- 
man. 

"  He  fled  to  the  mountains,  there,  in  secret,  to  iirey  on  his  own  heart.  He 
was  a  misanthrope,  and  misanthropy  issues  more  from  the  morbid  conscious- 
ness of  self,  than  from  the  sorrowful  opinion  formed  of  others."  J 

In  place  of  S.  Athanasius,  look  upon  Parmenides : 

"Born  to  wealth  and  splendour,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  envy  which 
always  follow  splendour  and  talent,  it  is  conjectured  that  his  early  career  was 
that  of  a  dissipated  voluptuary."  § 

Diochoetes  taught  him  to  despise  riches,  and  he  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophical  pursuits.  The  result  of  his  meditations 
issued  in  the  construction  of  a  theory  which  opened  the  door  to 
universal  doubt. 

In  place  of  8.  Basil,  look  on  Erapedocles.|]  He  was  of  a 
haughty  and  passionate  character  : — 

"  His  love  of  distinction  showed  itself  in  priestly  garments,  a  golden  girdle, 
the  Delphic  Crown,  and  a  numerous  train  of  attendants.  He  proclaimed 
himself  to  be  a  god  wliom  men  and  women  revej-ently  adored. "IJ 

His  death  does  not  resemble  that  of  S.  Basil  any  more  than 
his  life.    He  plunged  headlong  into  the  crater  of  Mount  ^tna.** 

*  Eveu  Plato,  the  purest  of  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  manifests  the  hlinduess  of 
liis  mind.  Providence  lias  allowed  these  great  men,  it  would  seem,  to  tesMfy  by  their  very 
nobleness  of  character  to  the  fact,  that  man,  with  th«  hiahest  of  human  gifts,  is  not  self-sufBc- 
ing;  that  nature  has  been  struck;  that  man  cannot  be  his  own  physician;  that  the  best  and 
purest  that  he  can  do,  when  endowed  with  the  most  perfect  natural  qualities,  witnesses  to  his 
imbecility,  and  calls  for  a  higher  light.  Tlie  very  contrast,  for  example,  between  some  portions 
of  thu  Republic  and  others,  would  lead  the  mind  at  first  to  imagiue  that  the  same  soul  could 
not  have  conceived  such  coutradictory  ideas.  To  talk  so  divinely  on  "Justice,"  aud  then  to 
advocate  abortion,  is  quite  unintelligible,  except  oa  the  suppositiou  of  original  sin. 

t  Speaking  merely  jesthetically,  how  far  more  beautiful  and  touching,  how  much  more 
refined,  the  gentle  humility  of  a  Christian  martyr,  trusting  in  himself  not  at  all,  but  in  God 
alone,  giving  up  his  body  to  the  torture  through  the  power  of  Christ  who  strengthens  him,  and 
putting  down  all  he  does  with  any  virtue  in  it,  not  to  himself,  but  to  another; — how  much 
more  perfect  in  its  conception  is  not  this,  than  the  defiance  of  Socrates,  and  the  self-reliauce 
of  those  who  were  simply  supported  by  philosophy !  There  is  somethiag  so  coarse  and  vulgar 
in  pagan  heroism — something  which  speaks  so  strongly  of  the  animal  man,  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  beautiful  refinemeut  of  Christian  devoteduess,  it  becomes  absolutely  distasteful  to 
one's  conception  of  the  beautiful  in  morals. 

t  I  quote  the  words  of  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  qnite 
certain  that  I  am  not  'making  out  a  case"  against  the  Greek  philosophers,  iu  order  to  set  off 
Christianity  the  more.  The  contrast  is  so  great,  I  admit,  that  it  might  easily  be  imagined  tliat 
dramatic  effect  had  been  aimed  at.  (See  Vol.  I..  Second  Epoch,  Chap.  I.,  i  1,  p.  66,  Third  Edition.) 
Heraclitns  was  born  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (b.c.  503). 

?  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  First  Epoch,  Chap.  III.,  i  3,  p.  50—51.  Parmenides 
was  born  at  Elea.  b.  c.  536. 

II  Born  at  Agrigeutum,  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  444. 

^  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Second  Epoch,  i  3,  p.  88. 

'*  "  Hippobotus  vero  ilium  ait  ubi  e.xsurrexerat  ^tnam  petivisse  ;  quo  cnm  pervenisset,  in 
ignis  crateras  se  in.jecisse,  ibique,  dum  famam  cupit  adstruere.  quod  Dens  effectus  sit,  ignibus 
consumtum  esse,  postea  ut  sese  res  haberet  agnitum  esse,  una  ex  illius  crepidis  vi  flammae  ad 
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In  place  of  S.  Gregory  Theologiis,  look  on  Aristippus,  the 
founder  of  the  Cyrenaics.*  He  was  so  enslaved  to  lust,  which 
he  had  learnt  to  indulge  in  at  Minyje,  that  some  say  he  disgusted 
even  Socrates. 

"  Socrates  with  such  men  as  Aristippus  and  Alcibiades  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson  with  the  '  young  bloods  '  Topham  Beauclei'k  and  Bennet  Lang- 
ton  :  he  was  wise  enough  and  tolerant  enough  not  to  allow  his  virtue  to  be 

scandalized  by  their  love  of  pleasure From  Athens  he  went  to 

^gina,  where  he  met  Lais  the  world-i'enowed  courtesan,  whom  he  accom- 
panied to  Corinth. "t 

In  a  word,  Aristippus  was  a  gay,  brilliant,  and  prudent 
debauchee,  who  jjreserved  his  health  in  order  to  prolong  his 
pleasure,  and  raised  up  delight  into  a  philosophic  system.^ 

In  place  of  S.  Jerome,  look  upon  Antisthenes  : — \ 

*'  He  was  stern,  and  his  doctrine  was  rigid  ;  he  was  proud,  and  his  doctrine 
was  haughty ;  he  was  cold,  and  his  doctiine  was  unsympathising  and  self- 
isolating.  .  .  .  Even  whilst  with  Socrates  he  disjilayed  his  contempt  of 
ordinary  usages,  and  his  pride  in  differing  from  othei-  men.  He  used  to 
appear  in  a  threadbare  cloak,  with  ostentatious  povei-ty.  Socrates  saw 
through  it  all,  and  exclaimed,  '  I  see  your  vanity,  Antisthenes,  peering  through 
the  holes  in  your  cloak.'  .  .  .  Antisthenes  thought  he  could  only  pre- 
serve his  virtue  by  becoming  a  savage.  He  wore  no  garment  except  a  coarse 
cloak ;  allowed  his  beard  to  grow ;  carried  a  wallet  and  a  staff;  and 
renounced  all  diet  but  the  simplest.  His  niannei"S  corresponded  to  his 
appearance.  Stern,  reproachful,  and  bitter  in  his  langiiage ;  careless  and 
indecent  in  his  gestures;  .  .  .  as  he  grew  old,  his  gloomy  temper  became 
morose ;  he  became  so  insupportable  that  all  his  scholars  left  him,  except 
Diogenes  of  Sinope.  ...  In  his  last  agony,  Diogenes  asked  him  whether 
he  needed  a  friend :  'Will  a  friend  release  me  from  this  pain?'  he  replied. 
Diogenes  gave  him  a  dagger,  saying,  '  This  will.'  *1  wish  to  be  freed  from 
pain,  not  fi-om  life,'  was  the  reply. "|| 

He  was  often  called  "  The  Dog."  IT 


exteviora  reiecta,  qiiippe  calciari  solebat  aere.  Huic  famse  Pausanias  reluctabatur."  (See 
Diogeuis  Laertii  de  Vitis,  Dogmatibus  et  Apophthegmatibus  Clarorum  Philotiophorum  lAbri  V. 
posteriores  Greece,  et  Latine  recensili  mm  Indiclbus  a  PaulJ.0  Daiiiele  LongoUo :  Curim  Eegintiance 
apud  Gotthard,  Joannem  PiUtnerum,  Vol.  III.,  Tom.  II..  Lib.  VIII.,  Cap.  II..  n.  II,  p.  937.)  If  the 
story  of  JEtna  be  uot  true,  still  it  shows  the  character  of  meu's  opiiiiou  of  the  jihilosoijher. 

*  Diodorus  gives  B.  c.  366  as  the  date  of  this  philosopher. 

t  Lewes'  History  nf  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Fifth  Epoch,  Chap.  II.,  p.  180.  If  the  reader  would 
kuow  more  of  the  wickeduess  and  evil  courses  of  this  man,  let  him  opeu  Xenophou's  Memor- 
abilia,  and  read  Plato's  hint  about  him  iu  the  Phado. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  comparatively  full  account  of  this  philosopher.  (See  Vol.  II., 
Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII..  nn.  1 — 19,  p.  200—239.)  "  Erat  autem  ei  ingeniuni  facile,  ut  se  acoommodaret 
et  loco,  et  tempori,  ac  personas.  Noverat  omueni  convenientiiB  simulare  ratiouein.  Quamo- 
brem  et  Dionysio  plus  ca^teris  probabatur,  quia  omne.  quod  emergeret,  bene  disponere  nosset. 
'  Nam  libeuter  percipie.bat  prrest-utiuni  voluptatem,  ita  ut  abseutibus  frueretur,  uon  laborabat' 
nude  et  Diogenes  ipsum  j'fj/M^TO  adpellabat  canem  ;  eumqne  Timou  ut  uimis  delicatum  acriter 
mordet,  cum  ait: 

'  Qualis  Aristippi  molis  natura  sophistfe, 
Quffi  potuit  tactu  a  falso  disceruere  verum.'  " 

(Loc.  at.,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  3.  ii.  201—202.) 

§  Flourished  B.C.  366. 

jl  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Fifth  Epoch,  Chap.  III.,  p.  LSS. 

^  The  school  of  the  Cynics  was  so  called,  probably,  on  account  of  the  dog-like  habits, 
shameless  insolence,  obstinacy  and  vehemence  of  those  who  belonged  to  it.  The  attacks  of 
Antisthenes  on  Alcibiades  show  the  violence  of  this  man's  character. 
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In  place  of  8.  John  Chrysostom,  look  at  Diogenes,*  Dio- 
genes of  Sinope  embraced  poverty  as  a  profession,  and  the 
contempt  of  his  fellowman  as  his  end  in  life.  His  language 
was  coarse  and  brutal,  he  lived  in  a  tub,  his  only  garment  was 
•a  cloak. 

"In  public  he  performed  all  those  actions  which  decency  has  condemned 
to  privacy.  Decency  of  every  kind  he  studiously  outraged.  .  .  .  Diogenes 
was  so  feeble  in  doctrine,  so  brutal  in  manner,  that  we  doubt  whether  the 
debauchery  of  the  first  profligate  in  the  profligate  city  [Athens]  wei-e  moi-e 
reprehensible,  than  fiie  debauchery  of  pride  which  disgraced  the  Cynic. 
.  .  .  One  day  he  called  out, 'Approach  all  men  ! '  When  some  approached, 
he  beat  them  back  with  his  club,  saying,  '  I  call  for  men  ;  ye  are  excre- 
ments.' .  .  .  Thus  he  lived  till  his  ninetieth  year,  bitter,  brutal,  ostenta- 
tious, and  abstemious.  .  .  .  One  day  his  friends  went  to  see  him.  On 
arriving  at  tlie  portico  under  which  he  was  wont  to  sleep,  they  found  him 
still  lying  on  the  ground  wrapped  in  his  cloak.  He  seemed  to  sleep.  They 
pushed  aside  the  folds  of  his  cloak:  he  was  dead,"t 

And  so,  did  space  permit,  I  might  draw  out  the  characters  of 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  ;  and  they  would  present  a  very 
miserable  picture  by  the  side  of  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  and 
S.  Gregory  the  G-reat. 

Where  Christianity  does  not  exist  to  maintain  the  balance, 
the  moral  and  intellectual  world  ever  swings  restlessly  between 
extremes.  One  extravagance  gives  birth  to  another.  Super- 
stition is  the  first-born  of  scepticism  ;  and  even  luxury  itself  at 
length  creates  its  contrast  in  the  brutal  asceticism  of  an  Antis- 
thenes  or  Diogenes.  Zeno  and  Epicurus  are  simply  examples 
of  kicking  the  beam  on  either  side.J 

It  was,  in  great  measure,  the  influence  of  a  reaction  which 
brought  out  the  genius  of  the  father  of  Greek  philosophy.     The 

*  A  Cyuic  of  Sinope,  born  about  B.C.  412.  Dissohite  and  extravagant  in  youth  he  eventually 
became  morose,  aiul  fauatically  austere.  lu  summer  lie  would  roll  iu  hot  saud,  in  winter  em- 
brace frozen  statues.  Doubts  are  thrown  by  some  ou  the  traditiou  of  liis  having  taken  up  his 
residence  in  a  tub.  He  is  about  the  most  disgustiug  and  anti-ehristiau  niauifestation  of  human 
pride  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  pagan  history. 

t  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I..  Fifth  Spocfi.  Chap.  III.,  p.  186—192.  His  energy  of 
character  was  most  remarkable.  His  Life,  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  is  full  of  curious  anecdote. 
For  example  :— "Cum  vero  Athenas  concessisset,  ad  Autisthenem  se  adplicavit.  Eum  ille  cum 
repelleret,  quippe  ex  coustituto  suo  nemiuem  recipiebat,  vicit  perseverantia  sua.  Illo  siquidem 
aliquaudo  intentante  baculum,  subiecto  capite,  '  C;ede,'  iuquit,  -non  enim  ita  durum  baculnm 
reperies,  qui  me  abs  te,  quandiu  aliquid  dixeris,  arcere  possit.'  Hiuc  jam  auditor  ilhus  faotus 
est,  ac,  veluti  profngus  ex  patria,  se  ad  victum  siniplicem  coutulit."  (De  Vitis,  Dogmatibus  et 
Apopli.thegmatibus  Clarorum  Philosophorum  Libri  7-ecensiti  cum  Indicibus  a  Paullo  Daniele  Lonyolio  .- 
Curia  Reunitiance  apud  Guttiiard,  Joannem  Piiltnerum,  Vol.  111.,  Lib.  VL,  Cap.  IL,  n.  2,  p.  581—582.) 
His  cynical  character  seems  to  have  shown  itself  to  the  last :  at  least  Diogenes  Laertius  says  : 
— "  Aiunt  quidam,  ilium,  dum  moreretur,  mandasse,  iusepultum  proiici  cadaver,  ut  omnes 
besti;e  participes  ipsius  esseut."     (Vol.  IIL,  Lib.  VL,  Caji).  IL,  n.  11,  p.  (j37.) 

t  And  whilst  they  ai-e  absolute  opponents,  they  uuite  iu  falling  into  greater  mist  and  ob- 
scurity regarding  the  highest  interests  of  man  than  the  philosopliers  from  whom  they  ought 
to  have  learnt  a  lesson.  Zeno  (B.C.  340 — 260)  taught  comi)lete  materialism,  or  pantheism, 
which  is  the  same  thing — making  matter  apid  divinity  to  be  one.  Thus  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  freedom  or  evil:  faults  are  "  mistakes,"  and  "natural  proportion"  is  Ihe  highest  end  of 
man.  Epicurus  (B.C.  342—270).  Diogenes  Laertius  shall  speak  of  him.  He  gives  a  full  account 
of  this  philosopher.  (Vol.  IV.,  Lib.  X.,  p.  1083—1234.)  Love  of  sensual  pleasure  was  his 
philosophy  of  life : — "  In  Libro  quoque  de  Fine  sic  scribere  :  'Nam  equidem  nihil  habeo,  quod 
bouum  iutelligam,  si  saporum  voluptates,  et  quie  ex  Venereis  constant,  et  quse  auribus 
percipiuntur,  quasque  ex  form*  vemistate  blandiuntur  oculis,  auferam.' "  (Loc.  Cit.,  Vol.  IV., 
Lib.  X,  n.  3,  p.  1089.) 
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pantheistical  absurdities,  the  materialism  and  atheism,  of  the 
philosophers  who  preceded  him,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  faculties  of  Socrates.  Then  the  ignorance  and  conceit  of 
sophists,  rhetoricians,  and  grammarians — who  dealt  in  fine 
words  and  sonorous  phrases,  but  had  nothing  solid  or  serious, 
about  them, — disgusted  an  intellect  like  his,  naturally  keen, 
accurate,  and  observant. 

Socrates  (b.c.  469)  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  (Sophroniscus),  and 
his  mother  was  a  midwife.*  At  first  he  worked  in  his  father's 
studio,  and  is  said  to  have  carved  a  statue  of  the  Grraces.f  But 
he  soon  threw  down  his  chisel,  and  feeling  himself  divinely- 
called,  began  to  advocate  the  cause  of  true  philosophy.  His 
education  was  not  conducted  by  the  Sophists,  he  was  too  poor 
for  that ;  but  he  was  trained  in  the  open  air  of  Athens,  in  the 
agora,  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  market-place  ;  and  in  the 
company  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  statesmen,  his  keen  and 
penetrating  intelligence  received  a  stimulus  which  it  is  out  of 
the  power  of  books  to  give.J 

But  it  was  not  an  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the  sophistry  of 
the  rhetoricians.  Socrates  saw  through  all  their  hollowness, 
and  loathed  the  acrobatic  display  of  dexterity  by  which  they 
imposed  on  the  volatile  Athenians,  who  were  "  coiitentionis 
avidiores  quam  veritaiis.'"  Nor  was  he  dazzled  or  subdued  by 
the  philosophers.  He  had  studied  their  physical,  moral,  and 
dialectical  systems,  and  discovered  that  they  had  undertaken  to 
treat  on  subjects  which  were  beyond  their  depth,§  His  feeling 
was  rather  to  combat  than  to  follow  them.  He  perceived  how 
their  vanity  and  arrogance  had  undermined  the  first  principles 
of  stability,  and  how  his  impressionable  countrymen  were  prac- 
tised upon,  and  injured,  by  the  extravagances  and  unrealities 
of  their  favourite  teachers.  He  perceived  how  debauched  the 
beautiful  city  had  become,  and  that  truth  and  honesty   were 

*  Ph 86 II arete. 

t  "  Porio  Duris,  serviisse  ilhim  ait,  et  sciilpsisse  lapides.     Opus  illiiis  esse  gratias,  qiite  sunt 
in  arce,  vestitas,  plerique  adseruiit.     Uude  ilium  et  Timoii  in  Sillis  ita  (U'piugit  liis  versibus: 
'  Fluxit  ab  his  legmnqiie  loguax,  lapiduuique  politor 
Grfecoriim  vates,  •iiupostimeque  magister, 
Derisor,  rlietorqiie  subattiuiis,  et  Biiiiiilator.'  " 

(Diogenes  Laeitins,  Vol.  /.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  4,  p.  152 — 153.) 
t  "  Von  seiuev  Jugend  wissen  wir  weuig,  und  scliliessen  darans,  dass  seiner  Bildimg  soiist 
keiiie  Hiilfsmittel  zu  statteii  kamen,  als  snrclie,  deren  jeder  Atlieiu^r  seitiei'  Zeit  sich  erfieneu 
koiiute.  Zwao-  wird  uiis  gesagt,  er  sei  Scliiilev  des  Anaxagoias  oder  des  Aiclielaos  des  Physikeis 
geweseu;  aber  das  erstere  ist  ervreislicli  falseli,  uud  das  audere  wegen  des  Stillschvveigens  der 
iiltereu  Zeugen  wenigstens  selir  unwahrsolii-iulich."  (Hitter,  Oeschichte  der  PhUosophie  alter 
Zeit,  Zweiter  TIteil,  Vol.  II.,  Zweites  Capltel,  p.  18 — 19:  Zweite  verbesserte  Auflage :  Hambiirg,  1837.) 

§  "Animadverteiis  antem  naturalem  speculatioueni  ad  uos  iM)n  admodum  pertinere,  de 
morali  dlscipteiia  philosopliari  iucepit,  et  in  ofllciiiis.  et  in  publico  quotidie  :  idque  inquirendum 
hottabatur, 

'  Quid  tlbi  in  iiedibus  pravum  aut  bouum  fuerit.' 
Ssepe  vero  inter  loquenduiu,  agente  id  oratiouis  veliementia,  talitrum  feiire  solebat,  et  crines 
vellere,  ita  ut  a  plerisque  rideretur,  liabereturque  desijectui,  qua;  tamou  omnia  fere  bat  iequo 
antmo.  Unde  et  cum  fuisset  a  quodam  calce  perenssus,  admirautibus  illius  tolerantlam  dixit : 
'  Quid' enini  '  si  me  asiuus  calce  impertisset,  uum  illi  diem  dtxisseni  i '  " "  (Diogenes  Laertius, 
Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.   n.  6,  p.  154—155.) 
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little  reverenced  by  the  vain  and  frivolous  frequenters  of  its 
agora,  gymnasia  and  public  places. 

He  felt  a  divine  call  to  become  the  apostle  of  truth  in  a  world 
of  delusion,  hollowness,  and  rhetorical  inflation.*  He  saw 
clearly  that  the  Sophists  did  not  know  what  they  were  discours- 
ing about ;  and  that  this  species  of  self-deception  was  the  ruin 
of  all  true  wisdom,  and  a  peril  to  the  State.f 

He  was  a  genius.  He  did  not  require  to  travel,  like  other 
philosophers,  into  foreign  lands,  to  learn  the  just  and  true.:}: 
His  store  of  knowledge  lay  in  the  circumference  of  his  own 
teeming  brain.  Unless  when  forced  to  serve  the  army,  he 
hardly  once  went  outside  the  walls  of  Athens.  He  was  even  a 
stranger  to  the  cool  and  classic  banks  of  the  Ilyssus.§  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  free  open  air,  amidst  the  crowds  of  the  busy 
city.  He  sought  men  ;  he  freely  conversed  with  all ;  all  loved 
to  hear  him.  He  was  a  novelty  in  Athens  so  different  to  the 
shallow  grammarian  and  the  empty  Sophist.  Though  of  repul- 
sive personal  appearance,  his  intellect  was  so  crystal  clear,  his 
reason  so  exquisitely  accurate,  his  vision  so  swift  and  keen,  his 
readiness  so  remarkable,  his  agility  in  throwing  an  opponent, 
in  twisting  him  into  some  unbearable  position,  so  astounding, — 
there  was  something  so  preternatural  about  these  powers  of  his 
mind, — that  he  speedily  became,  amongst  a  city  of  famous  men, 
of  all  the  most  distinguished.! 

The  rhetoricians  had  been  the  centre  of  attraction.  Now 
the  charm  was  to  witness  Socrates  upset  these  vain  pretenders. 
They  dealt  in  the  sentimental,  in  phrases  which  were  full  of 
rhetoric,  but  had  little  point  or  logic.  Socrates  showed  the 
world  that  such  displays  were  exhibitions  at  once  of  emptiness 
and  ignorance  :  that  ignorance  was  the  mother  of  every  vice, 
and  that  the  really  learned  man  could  not  be  vicious.H     He 

*  "  Nitebaturque  summo  ingenii  acmnine,  iioii  tarn  illorum  sententiam  refellere,  quam  ipse, 
quill  verum  esset,  iavenire.  Fertur  cum  Euripides  ei  leKendiira  Heiacliti  opusculum  dedisset, 
rogaretque,  quid  sibi  videietiir  ?  dixisse  :  '  Ea  quidem,  quce  intellc.xi,  fortia  sunt:  puto  item  et 
qu£B  iiou  intellexi :  verum  Delio  quopiain  uatatore  indigent.'  "  (Diogenes  Laeitius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib. 
II.,  Cap.  v.,  n.  7,  p.  155—156.) 

t  Sopliisras  went  by  the  name  of  their  inventors,  sucli  as  the  C'rncodile,  the  Nobody,  the 
Electra,  tlie  Tumbler,  the  Baldpate,  tlie  Heap  of  Sand,  tlie  Covered  Head,  &c. 

t  "  Peregrinatioue  vero  illi  opus  nou  fiiit,  queiuadmodum  plurimis,  nisi  cum  niilitare  incum- 
beret.  Alias  enim  semper  eodem  in  loco  manens,  conteuiius  cnni  familiaribus,  ac  studiosis 
disputabat."     (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  7,  p.  155.) 

§  Socrates  was  also  a  man  of  extraordinary  courage  : — "  Deuiijue  ad  Ampliipolim  arniatus 
militiam  secutns  est,  atque  praelio  commisso  circa  Delium,  lapsuni  equo  Xenoplioutem  adpre- 
hendit,  atque  servavit.  Ac  fugientibus  turn  Atheuieiisibus  ceteris,  ipse  lento  passu  abibat, 
s»pe  clam  retrospicieus,  et  ulcisci  paratus,  si  quis  se  iuvadere  tentasset."  (Diogenes  Laertius, 
Vol.  I.,  Lib.  IL,  Cap.  V.,  n.  7,  p.  156.) 

II  Diogenes  Laertius  "ives  several  examples  of  his  great  intiueuce  over  men  : — "  Aequa  illi 
et  hortandi  et  dehortandi  facultas  fnit.  Eteuim  Theaetetum  cum  de  disciplina  dissereret,  ut 
ait  Plato,  mirifice  immutatura  diviuumque  ferme  remisit.  Euthyphroua,  qui  patri  peregrinita- 
tis  diem  dixerat,  qusedam  de  justitia  et  pietate  loquens,  ab  institute  revocavit.  Lysidem  autem 
hortaudo  maxime  moralem  fecerat,  &c."    (Loc.  Cit.,  n.  12,  p.  162 — 163.) 

U  "  '  Otium,  ut  possessionum  omnium  pulcherrimum  laudabat,'  ut  et  in  Syraposio  testatur 
Xeuophon.  Dicebat,  'etuuicum  esse  bonum,  scieutiara;  et  malum  contra  nnicum,  inscitiam. 
Opes  ac  nobilitatem  non  solum  nihil  in  se  habere  houestatis,  verum  et  omne  malum  ex  eia 
oboriri.'  "    (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V.,  n.  14,  p.  165.) 
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looked  with  contempt  upon  the  chosen  pastimes  of  the  wrang- 
ling Athenians,  and  proved,  by  means  of  his  matchless  gift  of 
logic,  the  utter  inanity  of  those  mental  puzzles  which  seemed  so 
greatly  to  fascinate  the  people.  They  never  appeared  happy 
except  when  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  or  physical  conflict ;  the 
stage,  the  arena,  the  law  courts,  the  supper-table,  the  rostrum; 
and  the  cock-pit, — all  were  made  to  minister  to  this  abnormal 
craving,  and  to  supply  materialsfor  an  endless  round  of  intellec- 
tual dissipation.  Socrates  showed  what  all  this  was  worth. 
He,  as  no  other,  could  snap  their  sophisms ;  and  the  "  quibble,'' 
the  "  hook,"  the  "  labyrinth,"  and  the  "  snare,"  and  all  that 
family  of  logical  abortions,  held  out  no  mystery  to  him.  He 
was  a  master  of  destructive  as  well  as  constructive  philosophy  ; 
and  his  very  keenness  tended  to  lessen  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  their  overweening  admiration  for  the  jugglery  of  sophis- 
tical contention.* 

Still,  he  appeared  amongst  them  without  boast  of  philosophy. 
He  did  not  profess  to  be  wise,  but  to  be  ignorant.  To  examine,! 
to  scrutinize,  to  sift  the  teachings  of  men ;  to  weigh  his  own 
words,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  them,  and  by  means  of  a  series 
of  drastic  questions  to  eliminate  all  foreign  matter,  till  he  came 
to  the  inner  core  of  truth, — such  was  the  design  which  Socrates 
had  in  view.  Thus  it  was  that,  as  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  he 
touched  the  inflated  and  dithyrambic  rhetoric  of  the  pretentious 
Sophists,  and  it  collapsed  at  once.:{: 

It  is  little  surprising  that  men  of  great  mind  should  have  been 
struck  and  dazzled  by  the  simplicity  and  directness,  by  the  solid- 
ity and  honesty,  of  the  method  of  this  man.  His  fundamental 
maxim  was  "  Know  thyself."  His  object  was  ethical ;  his 
instruments  were  dialectics,  definition,  and  induction.  He  set 
on  foot,  and  may  be  considered  the  father  of,  the  theory  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.^     Anaxagoras,  in  all   probability,  suggested 


*  He  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the  logical  adroitness  of  Abelard,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  attracted  by  a  more  serious  object  in  life.  See  their  points  of  liKeness,  Vol.  I.  t/this 
work,  Chap.  X.,  p.       .  "  Note. 

t  "  Adserebat  et  daemonium  sibi  fntiira  praedicere.  '  Ac  bene  incipere,  parvum  uon  esse, 
sed  Hiaguo  proxinium.  Et  scire  se  nihil  praeter  hoc  ipsmii,  quod  nihil  sciret.  Eos  item,  qui 
acstivos  fiuctns  magno  emerent,  desperare,  aiebat,  '  se  lougevos  fore.'  Rogatns  aliqnaudo, 
qua;nam  sit  in  venis  virtus?  'Nihil  nimis,' iiiquit."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap. 
V.,n.  \6,p.  166.) 

I  Are  we  much  better  than  the  Athenians?  Would  not  a  Socrates  be  useful  now,  if  men 
would  listen  to  him  ?  "Such  terms  as  nature,  law,  freedom,  necessity,  body,  substance,  mat- 
ter, church,  state,  revelation,  inspiration,  kuovvledjje,  belief,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "  are  tossed 
about  in  the  wars  of  words  as  if  everybody  knew  what  they  meant,  and  as  if  everybody  used 
them  exactly  in  the  same  sense;  whereas  most  people,  aud  particularly  those  who  represent 
public  opinion,  pick  up  these  complicated  terras  as  childreu.  beginning  with  the  vaguest  con- 
ceptions .  .  .  but  never  taking  stock,  never  either  euquiriug  into  tlie  history  of  tlie  terras 
which  they  handle  so  freely,  or  realizing  the  fuluess  of  tlieir  meaning  according  to  the  strict 
rule  of  logical  definition."     (Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  Second  Series,  p.  526—527.) 

i  Ritter  touches  the  principle  or  root  of  his  philosophy  in  these  words: — "AVir  ktinnen  also 
nnr  voranssetzeu,  dass  die  Idee  des  Wissens,  welclie  den  Sokrates  leitote,  in  dem  Ganzeu  seines 
nntersuchenden  Verfahrens  sich  ansgedriickt  haben  werde.  Und  im  Allgemeinen  tinde  ich 
zweierlei  hieriiber  zu  bemerken,  erstens,  dass  er  an  dem  Uuscheiubarsten  am  trauligsten  uud 
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to  him  his  high  view  on  the  objective  nature  of  love,  beauty, 
and  truth  ;  Zeno  must  have  influenced  him  with  regard  to 
dialectics.  But  he  it  was  who  clipped  the  wings  of  ignorant 
presumption,  turned  men's  minds  from  the  physical  world  upon 
themselves,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  analysis, 
of  testing  and  dissecting,  of  the  rigorous  and  the  precise,  in 
place  of  the  rhetorical,  the  emotional,  and  the  unreal.* 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  career  and  character  of  this 
extraordinary  genius,  without  being  affected  with  a  sense  of 
sadness  and  admiration  ;  of  admiration,  on  account  of  his  ear- 
nestness, his  gifts,  and  his  hatred  of  sham  ;  of  sadness,  on 
account  of  the  blighting  influences  of  his  pagan   education. 

His  pride  came  out  during  his  memorable  defence.  His 
views  on  purity  discover  his  taint  in  nature ;  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  pagans  here  witnesses  sadly  of  Christianity.  The 
aspirations  of  such  men,  their  theories,  their  soaring  intuitions, 
at  times  appear  to  be  almost  divine ;  but  look  at  their  actual 
lives.  Theory,  however  beautiful  and  chaste,  is  too  ethereal  to 
counteract  the  emotional  violence  of  passion  ;  the  concrete  only 
can  confront  the  concrete.!  If  man's  life  is  to  be  spotless,  it 
must  be  through  the  personal  power  of  One  more  mighty  than 
himself.  Here  it  is  that  the  greatest  pagan  is  inferior  to  the 
lowliest  saint.  Banishing  the  accusation  that  Socrates  was 
guilty  of  bigamy,  and  of  corrupting  the  mind  of  youth,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  the  friend  and  familiar  of  dissolute  courtesans. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  Theodota,  and  he  acknowledges  himself 
that  he  learnt  rhetoric  from  the  beautiful  and  profligate 
Aspasia,  and  looked  with  an  approving  eye  on  the  irregular 
courses  of  her  life.|  Hence  it  is  not  so  surprising  that  he 
should  support  the  worship  of  gods  hardly  more  abandoned 

liebsten  ankuiipfte.,  um  Ton  ihm  aus  den  philosopbisclien  Gedauken  zu  entwickeln  oder 
weuigstens  das  Streben  nach  ilim  zu  eizeugen,  und  zweiteiis,  dass  ev  zur  Priifiiiig  eiues  Gedau- 
keiis  iliu  ill  jede  mogliohe  Verkniipfuiig  biaclite."  (Oeschiclite  der  I'hilosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter 
Theil,  Zweites  Capitel,p.  55.) 

*  The  great  principle  of  intellectual  honesty  which  ruled  his  life  and  formed  his  specialty 
■was  little  known  to  the  philosophers  who  preceded  liim.  See  Ritter's  treatment  of  his  principle 
of '  self-knowledge."     (hoc.  CJt.,  52— 53.) 

t  Xenoplion's  picture  of  him  certainlj'  is  most  beaiitiful: — "  As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a 
truth  to  be  such  a  man  as  I  have  described;  so  pious  towards  the  gods,  as  never  to  undertake 
anything  without  first  consulting  them;  so  just  towards  men,  as  never  to  do  any  injury,  even 
the  very  slightest,  to  any  one,  whilst  many  and  great  were  the  benefits  be  conferred  on  all 
with  wiiom  he  had  any  dealings;  so  temperate  and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appetite  or 
inclination  at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  modest  and  becomiijg;  so  prudent,  as  never  to  err 
in  judging  of  good  and  evil,  nor  wanting  the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate  rightly  con- 
cerning them  ;  so  able  to  discourse  upon,  and  define  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  only  those 
points  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  likewise  every  other,  and,  looking  as  it  were  into 
the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  very  moment  for  reprehending  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love 
of  virtue.  .  .  ."  (See  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Fourth  Epoch,  §  1,  p.  151. 
Third  Edition.)  v 

%  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  method  of  Socrates  did  tend  to  produce  scepticism  in  many 
minds.  That  is  to  say,  unreality  and  untruth  could  not  withstand  the  power  of  his  direct 
cross-questioning.  Wliilst  his  enemies  declared  that  he  was  a  corrupter  of  youth,  he  declared 
that  it  was  society  which  did  the  work.  The  more  corrupt  society  became,  "so  much  the  more 
would  his  teachings  have  a  sceptical  effect;  for  so  much  the  less  would  those  who  listened  to 
him  believe  in  the  governors  of  the  state,  and  in  those  traditionary  theories  and  ingrained 
beliefs  which  formed  the  religious  code  of  Hellas.    The  Socratic  method  was  too  negative  to 
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than  his  tenderest  friends.     He  offered  sacrifices  on  their  altars, 
and  joined  in  the  sacred  rites.     He  jirotested  his  belief  in  them, 
and  ordered  an  oblation  to  be  made  to  one  of  them  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  death.* 
These  are  the  words  of  Phaedo  ; 

"  And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that  when  the  poison  reached 
his  heart  he  should  then  leave  ns.  But  now  his  lower  belly  was  almost  cold  : 
when,  uncoveiing  himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (which  were  his  last 
words),  '  Ci'ito,  we  owe  a  cock  to  iEsculapius.  Discharge  this  debt  for  me, 
and  dont  neglect  it.'  "  f 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  original,  forcible,  and  logical 
thinker  of  pagan  times.  Men  of  high  genius,  when  deprived 
of  the  light  of  revelation,  with  ardent  longing,  yearn  after  the 
Unseen  :  like  strong  swimmers  in  a  rough  sea,  they  may  battle 
bravely  for  a  time,  but  at  last  their  vital  force  becomes  exhaus- 
ted, and  they  sink  back  prostrated  into  that  coarser  and  stifling 
element  which  belongs  to  the  senses  and  the  flesh. 

The  influence  of  Socrates  on  the  Athenian  mind  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  He  almost  emptied  the  school  of  the  Sophists. 
His  exposition  of  their  hollo wness  was  too  thorough,  and  too 
brilliant,  to  be  passed  over  by  so  emotional  a  people  as  the 
Greeks.:}:  There  was  something  almost  preternatural  in  the 
fascination  of  his  conversation.  Zeno,  the  great  master  of 
dialectic,  travelled  twenty  miles  by  night,  disguised  as  a  woman, 
in  order  to  attend  his  teaching.  The  wealthy  Crito  was  his 
intimate  friend.  The  beautiful  Euthydemus  was  won  over  in 
spite  of  himself.  Antisthenes  walked  four  miles  each  day  to  be 
with  Socrates.  Cebes  and  Simmias  followed  him  from  Thebes. 
Isocrates  and  Aristippus  were  his  disciples  ;  Alcibiades  said  he 
would  "  grow  old  in  listening  to  his  talk,"  if  he  did  not  fly 
away ;  whilst  all  know  the  enthusiasm  of  Xenophon  for  the 
great  master  of  "  philters  and  incantations."^ 

offer  a  substitute  for  what  it  destroyed.    To  lift  man  right  out  of  sense,  and  set  him  in  a  -world 
of  fantasy,  was  tlie  scope  of  Plato,  with  his  exquisite  prose-poetry. 

*  DioRenes  Laertius  speaks  very  plainly  of  the  sa.yiug  that  Socrates  had  "  utraque  simul." 
(Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II..  Cap.  K,  n.  10.  p.  1.59.) 

t  See  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  T.,  Fourth  Epoch,  p.  1.51.     Third  Edition. 

The  accusatiou  against  Socrates  is  spoken  of  thus  by  Diogenes  Laertius: — "  Ceterum 
calumnife  jus.iurandum  hujusmodi  fuit.  Serratur  enim  adhuc,  iuqnit  Phavorlnus  in  Metroo: 
'  Acousavit  Melitus  Meliti  filius  Pitheensis,  Socratem  Soplirouisci  ftlium  Alopecenseio,  de  hisce 
criminibus.  Jura  violat  Socrates,  quos  ex  maiorum  institnto  suscepit  eivitas,  deos  esse  negans, 
alia  Tero  uova  daenionia  indnceus.  Contra  jus  et  fas  iuvenes  corrumpit.  Poena  illi  mors.'  " 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  V..  n.  19,  p.  173—174.) 

I  Not  even  in  his  own  immediate  interest  could  he  overcome  his  antipathy  to  the  arts  of 
tlie  rhetorician.  "  Philosophus  vero,  cum  illi  Lysias,  quam  pro  eo  scripserat,  apologiam  reci- 
tasset:  '  Bona,' inquit  '  et  prteclara  est  oratio,  Lysia,  mihl  tamen  minus  coiigruit.'  Erat  enim 
ilia  iudiciali  iustituto  vicinior,  quam  ut  philosopho  convenire  videretiir.  Percontanti  Lysi:e, 
Cur  si  bona  esset,  nou  sibi  congrueret  oratio :  '  Nonne,'  inquit,  '  et  indumenta,  et  calceamenta 
speciosa  esse  possent,  neque  tamen  mihi  convenire?'"  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  I.,  lAb.  II., 
Cap.  v.,  n.  20,  p.  174—175.) 

§  But  he  also  made  his  enemies.  "Pythias  testimonio  laudatus  est,  qute  Chaerephonti  id 
oraculum  edidit,  quod  in  omnium  oi'e  est : 

'  Mortalium  unus  Socrates  vere  sapit.' 
Ex  quo  magna  In  ilium  invidia  conflata  est  &.c.    .    .    ."    Diogenes  then  gives  several  examples. 
(Loc.  Citat.,  Vol.  /.,  LW.  IL,  Cap.  V,,  n,  18,  p.  171—172. 
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What  a  contrast  between  Socrates  and  many  of  his  disciples ! 
See  them  all  listening  to  him,  as  he  upsets  a  Sophist,  or  plays 
with  some  foolish  young  Athenian  who  imagines  he  has  learnt 
the  art  of  government,  and  the  hidden  secrets  of  life.  What  a 
new  sense  for  the  Greek  mind  of  that  day,  to  find  a  man  pro- 
testing he  knew  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  himself 
superior  to  all !  * 

See  that  young  man  hanging  on  the  words  of  the  philosopher  ; 
he  is,  in  every  way,  a  contrast  to  his  master.  Graceful  and 
noble  in  appearance,  his  fine  physique  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
developed  by  the  trainer's  skill  in  the  gymnasium.  His  brow 
is  broad  and  fair,  his  expression  supremely  spiritual  and 
deeply  sad  ;  he  is  evidently  a  rare  type  of  Greek  intellectual 
beauty,  manifest  in  Hellenic  gracefulness  of  form.  His  whole 
mind  seems  absorbed  by  the  thoughts  suggested  by  his  master, 
his  eyes  are  riveted  upon  him  in  eager  admiration.  He  cannot 
be  taken  by  the  personal  beauty  of  Socrates,  for  "  in  appearance 
he  resembled  a  Silenus ;  his  flattened  nose,  with  wide  and 
upturned  nostrils,  his  projecting  eyeballs,  his  thick  and  sensual 
lips,  his  squab  figure,  and  unwieldy  belly,  were  all  points  on 
which  ridicule  might  be  fastened. "f  But  the  youth  does  not 
dream  of  ridicule,  for  there  is  something  so  fascinating  in  his 
master's  conversation,  so  bewitching  in  his  direct  and  trenchant 
logic,  so  full  of  genius  iii  his  easy  sovereignty  of  mind,  that  the 
very  splendour  of  his  gifts  of  intellect  seems  almost  to  throw  a 
halo  over  his  unfortunate  countenance  and  figure.  Who  is  this 
youthful  admirer  of  Socrates  ?  He  is  no  other  than  Aristocles 
the  Athenian,  son  of  Aristo  and  Potona,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  "  Plato  the  divine."  This  was  he  on  whose  infant  lips 
the  bees  are  said  to  have  dropped  their  honey.]:  Some  declared 
his  father  was  Apollo  ;  others  traced  his  parentage  to  Neptune  ; 


*  Xenoplion  tlius  speaks  of  his  habit  of  seeking  out  society  in  order  to  instruct  it:  — "  He 
■was  coustautly  in  public.  For  early  in  the  uioruiug  lie  would  go  to  the  walks  and  the  gym- 
nasia; aud  wheu  the  agora  was  fiiU,  he  was  to  be  seen  there ;  and  constantly,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  he  would  be  wherever  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  j:he  iuost  persons; 
and  for  the  most  part  he  would  talk,  aud  all  that  would  might  hear  him."  (Of.  Hampden's 
Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  x>.  317.) 

t  See  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Fourth  Epoch,  §  1,  p.  327.  The  following  highly- 
celebrated  passage  from  the  Symposium,  is  said  to  contain  the  combined  perfection  of  wit  aiid 
humour.  It  loses  little  in  Professor  Jowett's  translation.—-'  I  shall  praise  Socrates,"  says 
Alcibiades,  "  in  a  figure  which  will  appear  to  him  to  be  a  caricature,  and  yet  I  do  not  mean  to 
laugh  at  him.  but  only  to  8p|eak  the  truth.  I  say  then  that  he  is  exactly  like  the  masks  of 
Silenns,  which  may  be  seen  sitting  in  the  statuaviies'  shops,  having  pipes  and  liutes  in  their 
mouths  ;  and  they  are  made  to  open  in  the  middle,  and  there  are  images  of  gods  inside. 
Mankind  are  nothing  to  him  ;  all  his  lite  is  spent  in  mocking  and  fl^onting  at  them.  But  when 
I  opened  him,  aud  looked  within  at  his  serious  purpose,  I  saw  iu  him  divine  aud  golden  images 
ot  fascinating  beauty."  (See  the  original  Platonis  Opera,  ex  Recensione  R.  B.  JSirschigii,  Vol.  I., 
Convivium,  Cap.  XXII. ,  p.  690.    Parisiis.) 

t  Here  is  another  legend  (referred  to.  indeed,  in  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  ,  of  this  work)  :— "  Fer- 
tur  et  Socrates  vidisse  per  somuium  oloris  puUum  sibi  super  genibus  pluraescere,  qui  coutinuo 
exortis  alls  in  altum  evolans  suavissinios  cantus  ediderit.  Postridie  cum  Plato  sibi  a  patre 
commendatus  esset,  huuc  cygnum  quern  viderat,  dixisse."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib, 
///.,».  7,  p.  286— 287.) 
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all  admitted  that  the  blood  of  Codrus,  the  patriot-king,  and  of 
Solon,  the  great  law-giver,  flowed  within  his  veins.* 

He  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  listened  first  to 
Socrates.  His  education  had  been  carefully  attended  to  ;  both 
mind  and  body  had  been  exercised,  so  as  to  become  supple  and 
strong — capable  of  great  and  sustained  exertion  in  their  respec- 
tive spheres.  Dionysius  the  grammarian,  Draco  and  Metellus 
the  musicians,  and  Aristo  the  trainer,  were  his  early  masters. 
Poetry,  the  lyre  and  the  flute,  wrestling,  boxing  and  running, 
occupied  his  early  years.f  His  versatility  displayed  itself 
from  the  first.  He  seems  to  have  excelled  as  a  boy  in  poetry 
and  in  gymnastics.  He  is  said  to  have  entered  the  lists  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  only  began  to  despair  of  poetry  after  he 
had  read  the  masterpiece  of  Homer.  | 

Thus  was  his  mind  prepared  to  receive  whatever  impressions 
might  be  made  upon  it.  The  influence  of  Socrates  was  at  the 
zenith.  He  had  given  an  impetus  to  philosophy  quite  new 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Ambition,  curiosity,  "love  of  novelty,  as 
well  as  desire  after  truth,  drew  the  city  round  that  grotesque- 
looking  philosopher.  The  very  originality  of  his  system  was  in 
itself  sufficient  attraction  to  a  people  proverbially  frivolous 
and  volatile.  Here  was  the  "  wisest  of  men  "  publicly  declaring 
the  first  principle  of  his  philosophy  to  be,  that  "  he  knew 
nothing."  Plato  speedily  perceived  that  a  deep  and  pregnant 
truth  lay  hidden  from  the  multitude,  in  this  dictuin  of  his 
master.  His  mind  was  just  of  that  texture,  of  that  breadth  and 
elasticity,  which  would  appreciate  the  fine  irony,  the  inimitable 
analytical  skill,  and  the  thorough  intellectual  honesty  of 
Socrates.^  Then  his  own  natural  talent  for  dramatic  effect,  his 
expanded  imagination,  and  emotional  nature,  would  find  a 
special  comfort  in  listening  to  those  dialogues  in  which  Socrates 
proved,  with  a  witchery  all  his  own,  that  they  who  professed 
themselves  skilled  in  everything,  were  either  stone  blind   with 


*  These  are  the  words  of  Diogenes  Laertius: — "Plato,  Aristoue  patre  et  matre  Perictiona, 
Athenis  catus  est.  Mater  a  Soloue  genus  dediicebat.  Solouis  quippe  frater  Dropirtes,  Critiam 
genuit,  ciyus  Alius  Caliesohrus  ;  huius  autem  Critias  filius,  qui  uuus  fuit  ex  trigiiita,  Glaucon- 
isque  pater  :  ab  eo  Charuiides  et  Perictione  geuiti  sunt,  atque  ex  ea  et  Aristoue  Plato  sextus  a 
Solone  naseitur.    Porro  Solou  ad  Neleum  et  Neptuuuin  genus  refert."     (Loc.  Cit.,  p.  2S2 — 283.) 

t  "Literasque  apud  Diouysium  didioit,  cujus  et  in  Anterastis  meminit.  Exercitatusque  est 
apud  Aristoneni  Argivum  paixestritam."     (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  5,  p.  285 — 286.) 

t  He  also  loved  painting: — "  Picturae  quoque  fuisse  studiosum,  ac  poemata  scripsisse; 
primo  quidem  dith.yrambos,  deinde  melos  ac  tragcedias  .  .  .  Demum  cum  tragicum 
certameu  esset  iuiturus,  ante  Dionysiacum  theatrum,  audito  Socrate,  igui  poemata  exussit, 
dicens : 

'  Hue  ades  O  Vulcane,  Plato  nam  te  eget  in  liae  re.' '' 

(Ibid.,  lAb.  III.,  n.  6,  8,'p.  286—287.) 

?  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  dictum  was  the  foundatiou  of  the  presiige,  as  well  as  the 
philosophy  of  Socrates  : — "  The  influence  of  Socrates  upon  metaphysical  science  arises  from  his 
peculiar  method  of  instruction.  This  was  based  upon  the  general  workings  and  principles  of 
his  own  mind.  '  Know  thyself,'  was  the  key-stone  to  his  philosophy.  The  first  step  in  the 
pursuit  of  useful  knowledge,  was  a  rigid  examination  into  man's  nature.  This  he  ever  stead- 
fastly kept  in  view."     (See  Blakey's  History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  52.) 
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self-conceit,  or  inflated  with  mental  vapour.*  Then,  again,  the 
very  system  itself  must  have  stimulated  so  exuberant  and  ener- 
getic a  mind  as  his.  It  opened  to  him,  no  doubt,  vast  lields  of 
thought.  It  pointed,  unlike  the  majority  of  systems  which  had 
gone  before,  to  some  steady  and  sxjiritual  truths  ;  and  lifted 
the  mind  out  of  the  flux  and  flow,  the  darkness  and  the  obscurity 
of  gross  material  things,  into  a  higher  and  purer  world. 

Thus  the  great  work  done  by  Socrates  for  Plato,  was  to  give 
him  a  bias  towards  the  Good  and  the  True  ;  and  to  engage  his 
curiosity,  by  artistic  display  of  dialectic,  definition,  and 
induction. 

But  Plato  was  far  too  universal  in  his  tendencies  to  be  content, 
as  his  master  had  been,  with  the  voice  of  his  own  reason,  and 
the  responses  elicited  by  its  conflict  with  other  intellects. 
Socrates  possessed  no  erudition.  His  was  simple  impact,  and 
native  force  of  mind.  He  had  been  influenced,  doubtless,  by 
independent  thinkers,  but  he  had  never  been  to  school ;  the 
vigour  of  his  own  intelligence  was  sufficient  for  itself. 

Plato,  on  the  contrary,  studied  with  avidity  the  philosophical 
systems  of  other  men.  At  an  early  age  he  had  mastered  the 
Ionic  view  and  the  teachings  of  Parmenides  and  Zeno.f  It  is 
clear  from  the  Phaedrus  and  the  Lysis,  which  were  written 
before  the  death  of  Socrates,  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans had  already  informed  his  mind.J  How  far  the  theories 
of  those  monks  of  the  pagan  times  influenced  his  philosophical 
career,  and  purifled  his  mental  vision,  by  encouraging  him  to 
love  a  mystic  life,  has  never  yet  been  fully  realized.^  Of  the 
impress  of  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Eleatic  School,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  "  Dialogues.''''  Heraclitus,  also,  with  his 
doctrine  of  eternal  flux,  was  introduced  to  him  by  Cratylus  in 
early  youth, 

*  Prpfessor  Jowett  comes  to  the  couclusiou  that  Plato,  ■when  he  speaks  so  strongly  against 
the  Sophists,  is  drawing  rather  from  au  ideal  type  thau  from  any  living  examples.  Speaking 
of  Plato's  description  of  these  men,  he  says: — "We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Plato  intended  by 
such  a  description  to  depict  Protagoras  or  Gorgias,  or  even  TUrasymachus,  who  all  turn  out  to 
he  'very  good  sort  of  people'  whtiii  we  know  them,  and  all  of  them  part  on  good  terms  with 
Socrates.  But  he  is  speaking  of  a  being  as  imaginary  as  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  and  whose 
character  varies  in  diliereut  dialogues.  Like  mythology,  Greek  philosophy  has  a  tendency  to 
personify  ideas;  and  the  Sophi.st  is  truly  a  creation  of  Plato's,  in  which  the  falsehood  Of  all 
mankind  is  reflected."  (See  The  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Introduct.  to  Soph.  III.,  p.  448.  Four  Vols. ; 
London,  1871.) 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  following  account: — "  Philosophari  coepit  primnm  in  Aca- 
demia,  iude  se  in  hortum,  qui  juxta  Colouum  est,  contulit,  nt  Alexander  in  Successionibus 
scripsit,  Heraclitum  adducens  testem  .  .  .  Hlnc  annum  vicesimum  Ktatis  agens  Socrateni 
audivit.  Illo  decedeute,  Cratylo  HeracUti  disoipulo,  et  Hermogeni  Parmenidis  Philosophiam 
tuenti  operam  dedit.  Delude  cum  esset  anuorum  duodetriginta,  ut  ait  Hermodorus,  Megara  se 
ad  Euclidem  cum  aliis  aliquot  Socraticis  contulit.  Hiuc  Cyrenem  profectvis  Theodorum  mathe- 
niaticum  audivit;  atque  inTle  in  Italiam  ad  Pythagoricos,  Philolaum  atque  Eurytirm  concessit." 
(Ve  Vitis.  &c.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  8,p.  287—288.) 

t  See  Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Theil,  Erstes  Capittl,  p.  162. 

i  Pythagoras  divided  virtue  into  two  distinct  branches — to  seek  truth  and  to  do  good. 
"  The  whole  school  of  Pythagoras  made  chastity  one  of  its  leading  virtues,  and  even  laboured 
for  the  creation  of  a  monastic  system."  (See  Lecky's  Europhan  Morals,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  1.,  pp.  54, 
109.     Seooiid  Edition.) 
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At  the  deafh  of  its  founder  (b.c.  399)  the  Socratic  school  broke 
up.  It  possessed  no  badge,  or  bond  of  union.  Socrates  main- 
tained no  theory  ;  he  simply  stimulated  thought,  and  taught 
intellectual  honesty.* 

And  Plato,  with  his  vast  creative  mind,  with  the  marvellous 
richness  of  his  fancy,  and  his  power  of  dialectic,  was  destined 
to  confer  on  Socrates  an  immortality,  which  he  deserved  indeed, 
but  which,  in  all  probability,  would  never  have  been  his,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  genius  of  his  disciple. 

The  training  of  Plato  was  not  yet  complete.  Having  learnt  all 
that  could  be  taught  him  by  the  greatest  mind  at  home,  he  was 
now  tit  to  profit  by  travelling  abroad.  He  wished  to  have  the 
widest  education  which  men  and  things  could  give.  In  his 
"  Laws  "  he  clearly  indicates  how  great  a  benefit  he  derived  from 
seeing  many  famous  men,  and  visiting  many  celebrated  cities.f 
He  was  now^  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age.  First,  he  set  out 
for  Megara.  Here,  under  Euclid,  he  studied  dialectic,  and  read 
greedily  the  writings  of  Zeno  and  Parmenides.  Then  he  went 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  continued  his  course  of  geometry,  most 
likely  under  the  renowned  Theodorus,  who,  when  at  Athens, 
had  listened  with  delight  to  the  skilful  dialogues  of  their 
common  master. 

Next,  he  betook  himself  to  Italy  and  Sicily,^  and  here  it  was 
that  he  appears  to  have  received  his  deepest  mark.  It  was  in 
Italy,  Sicily,  and  Magna  Grsecia,  that  the  children  of  Pytha- 
goras had  established  their  Synedria  or  colleges. 

What  could  have  had  greater  charm  for  a  noble  mind,  than  a 
generous  love  of  wisdom  ?  And  what  were  these  colleges  or 
monasteries,  but  homes,  in  which  men  spent  their  lives  in  the 
abiding  contemplation  of  what  they  looked  upon  as  truth  ? 
There  is  something  sadly  grand  in  these  high  strivings  of  the 
nobler  part  of  man,  even  in  pagan  darkness,  after  light.  The 
special  characteristic  of  the  Pythagorean  was,  that  he  loved 
wisdom,  not  for  profit,  but  simply  for  wisdom's  sake.  His  one 
end  in  life  was  to  make  himself  one  with  it.     He  abhorred  and 


*  still  his  influence  lived  on.  If  Plato  was  so  deeply  impressed,  liow  much  must  not  others 
have  been  moved.  '  Es  ist  glaubhaft."  says  Ritter,  "  dass  Sokiates  eiue  seiche  Ge wait  iiber 
ihn  ausiibte,  daPlaton  selbst  in  seineu  Gesprachen  nirgeuds  die  sokratische  Gruudlage  seiner 
Philosophie  verleugnet  und  die  MacTit,  welche  Sokiates  iiber  die  Gemiither  der  Menschen 
ausiibte,  mit  den  glauzendsteu  Farben  schildert.  Von  nun  an  blieb  er  beim  Sokrates  bis  zu 
di'sseu  Tode  als  einer  seiner  treuesteu  Sohiiler,  von  seinem  Lehrer  geschatzt."  (Geschichte  der 
Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Zweiter  Theil,  ISrstes  Oapitel,  p.  162.) 

t  See  Platonis  Ojjera  ex  Becensione  0.  E.  Oh.  Schneideri,  Lib.  XIL,  p.  263—501.    Parisiis. 

i  "  Inde  in  Italian!  ad  Pythagoricos,  Philolaum  atque  Eurytum  concessit."  (Diogenes  Laer- 
tius.  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  11.  a,  p.  288.)  "  He  was  acquainted  with  Egypt  and  Sicily  from  personal 
ff^servation,  and  was  by  far  the  most  universal  intellect  of  the  ancients  up  to  his  own  time. 
And  yet  his  philosophy  was  a  genuine  Growth  of  the  Greek  iutellect.  The  Socratic  doctrine  of 
the  absolute  good  and  beautiful,  and  ot  the  Deity  revealing  himself  to  man  as  a  kind  of  provi- 
dence formed  the  basis  on  whiqU  be  started."  (UiiUinger,  Gentile  and  Jew,  Vol.  I.,  Book  V.,  §  1, 
p.  m.) 
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stamped  upon  the  idea,  that  science  should  be  prostituted  to 
gain.*  To  faciliate  their  life-object,  these  earnest  men  insti- 
tuted a  species  of  monastic  life.  They  fled  the  world.  The 
Rule  was  most  severe  ;  its  end  was  to  exclude  base  and  low- 
born minds,  and  to  secure  only  such  as  were  worthy  of  contem- 
plation. Hence,  the  noviciate  lasted  five  years.  During  this 
period,  strict  silence  was  enjoined  ;  those  who  could  not  stand 
the  test  were  deemed  unfit.!  They  were  tried  by  the  "  dura  " 
and  "  asjpera  ;  "  and  like  novices  in  a  Benedictine  house,  they 
were  practised  in  humiliations  and  self-denials.  The  Pytha- 
goreans inculcated  reverence,  humility,  a  spirit 'of  prayer  and 
purity  of  thought,  "  and  accustomed  men  to  associate  their 
moral  ideas  with  the  Deity,  rather  than  with  themselves." J 
They  practised  self-examination,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state ;  and  chastity  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  cardinal  virtue 
of  their  school.  They  seem  also  to  have  entertained  a  deeper 
respect  for  human  life  than  the  majority  of  pagan  philosophers. 
They  appear  to  have  believed  in  a  purgative  and  illuminative 
way.  When  they  had  been  sufficiently  purified,  they  were 
permitted  to  chasten  their  minds  by  the  contemplation  of  intel- 
lectual truth.  Thus  they  passed  their  days,  preparing  them- 
selves by  severe  asceticism  for  the  apprehension  of  that  object 
which  all  men  seek  after,  but  few  men  realize. 

Such  a  system  as  this  was  quite  a  novelty  amongst  the 
Greeks.  They  could  not  understand  any  advancement,  except 
such  as  was  elicited  through  the  social  intercourse  of  daily  life. 
And  this  very  fact  would  cause  the  Pythagorean  system  to 
exert  all  the  deeper  influence  on  Plato.^  He  found  the  monas- 
tic houses  in  full  activity  in  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  Magna 
Grsecia.      He  was  captivated    by  what  he   saw   and    heard. 


*  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  was  from  the  Pythagoreans  that  Plato  learnt  to  despise 
the  Sophists  lor  taking  stipends  for  their  teaching.  Tliis  venal  practice  was  especially  odious 
to  his  lofty  and  generous  mind.  The  Goryias  is  full  of  his  auger  against  both  Sophists  and 
rhetoricians.  He  looked  upou  the  whole  class  as  shams,  teaching  shaiu  knowledge.  Socrates 
had  taught  him  to  see  the  hollowness  of  all  their  mock  wisdom,  aud  to  comhat  it  with  all  the 
power  lie  had.  The  Socratic  .Bffwc/iMS  was  the  great  instrumeut  for  detecting  inflation.  Division, 
classification,  aud  definition,  which  were  the  strong  points  of  Socrates,  were  also  powerful  ele- 
meuts  for  briuging  vague  notions  to  the  test,  and  for  arranging  knowledge  iu  some  sort  of 
scientific  order. 

1 1  am  aware  that  Sir  Lytton  Bnlwer  speaks  of  the  Pythagoreans  as  a  political  sect.  They 
may,  like  the  Trades'  Unions,  have  turned  their  organization  to  special  political  purposes;  but 
it  still  remains  true  that  the  primitive  iustitutiou  of  the  Pythagorean  life  was  to  give  men 
facilities  for  the  contemplation,  first  of  mathematical  aud  then  of  pure  truth.  "Now  Pytha- 
goras," says  Lewes,  "  loved  wisdom  for  its  own  sake.  Contemplation  was  to  him  the  highest 
exercise  of  humanity;  to  bring  wisdom  down  to  the  base  purposes  of  life  was  desecration.  He 
called  himself  therefore  a  philosopher — a  lover  of  Wisdom— to  demarcate  himself  from  those 
who  sought  Wisdom  only  as  a  power  to  be  used  for  ulterior  ends."  (History  of  Philosophy,  First 
Epoch,  Chap.  II.,  §  2,  p.  22.) 

t  See'Lecky's  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  I.,  Ohap.  II.,  p.  356. 

§  "  It  may  readily  be  imagined  with  what  eager  curiosity  Plato  undertook  this  voyage, 
what  delight  he  promised  himself  in  seeing  the  place  itself  where  Pythagoras  had  taught,  and 
iu  personal  conference  with  tlie  living  successors  of  the  mystic  age,  aud  iu  obtaiuing  a  greater 
insight  into  the  doctrines  of  a  school  which  had  such  charms  foi  him.  .  .  .  He  undoubtedly 
was  greatly  captivated  by  the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  and  has  introduced  them  largely  into  his 
own  speculatious."     (Hampdeu,  Fathers  of  Ureek  Philosophy,  p.  180.) 
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Archytas,  who  was  the  deepest  ascetic,  and  the  noblest  repre- 
sentative of  that  conventual  school,  came  in  contact  with  Plato 
at  Tarentum  ;*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  high  principles 
of  the  pagan  monk,  his  contempt  of  pleasure,  his  worshipping 
of  wisdom,  his  intense  love  of  the  mystic  life,  must  have  left 
a  lasting  mark  on  his  friend's  impressionable  and  observant 
mind.  Naturally  sad  and  meditative,  modest  and  gentle  in 
demeanour,  loving  the  world  of  thought  and  of  spiritual  entities,' 
looking  with  a  certain  compassion,  if  not  disgust,  upon  physical 
enquiry,  mostly  absorbed  in  the  unseen,  never  married,  loving 
retirement,  Plato — had  he  been  a  Christian — would  have  been  a 
monk,  and  one  of  the  noblest  Fathers  of  the  Church.!  Even  as 
it  is,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  much  of  his  spiritual-mindedness, 
many  of  his  highest  intuitions  and  foreshadowings  of  truth,  are 
the  result  of  his  monastic  bias,  and  of  the  comparative  purity 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is  as  much  Plato's  character,  as  his 
system,  which  offers  so  indescribable  a  fascination  to  noble  and 
generous  minds,  and  acts  with  a  species  of  dynamic  influence 
upon  man's  loftier  nature  ;  drawing  him,  even  though  possess- 
ing the  light  of  Christianity,  Into  a  still  tenderer  love  and 
reverence  of  wisdom. 

From  Italy  Plato  travelled  into  Egypt.  He  is  said  to  have 
disguised  himself  as  an  olive-merchaut,  that  he  might  the  more 
freely  move  amongst  a  class  of  men  who  regarded  strangers 
with  suspicion.  If  there  was  any  country  under  the  sun  which 
would  attract  the  attention  of  such  a  man,  it  certainly  would  be 
this  fountain-land,  it  might  almost  be  called,  of  Grecian  civiliza- 
tion.:}: Greek  colonies  and  Greek  history  had  already  made 
the  Athenians,  if  not  familiar,  at  least  conversant  with  the 
manners  and  thoughts  of  the  strange  people  of  the  East.§ 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  unsettled  state  of  those  countries, 
Plato  would  have  visited  India  and  Persia  also.      Prudence, 


*  "Arcliytas,  nurtured  in  tlie  reserve  and  mysticism  of  the  Pytliagorean  discipline  ;  Plato, 
formed  to  busy  and  importunate  discussion  by  the  ever-colloquial  Socrates, — two  philosophers 
so  contrasted  with  each  other  in  many  respects,  and  yet  so  concordant  in  their  love  of  ancient 
■wisdom  and  iudefatigable  researcli  after  truth."     (Ibid.,  p.  181.) 

t  So  greatly  were  many  Catholic  writers  impressed  with  the  orthodox  tendency  of  many 
of  tlie  teachings  of  Plato,  that  they  tried  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways.  Some  have  imagined 
that  he  procured  and  stndied  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Old  Testament.  Though  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  sucli  an  assertion,  still  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Jews  must  have  left  their  mark 
amongst  some  of  tlie  Eastern  nations.  Others  have  said  that  tlie  philosopher  met  the  Prophet 
JeremTas,  which  is  chronologically  impossible.  Auotber  legend,  finally,  says  that  the  body  of 
Plato  was  found  in  the  time  of  Constantine  with  a  plate  of  gold  fastened  to  his  breast,  having 
engraved  on  it  his  prophecy  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  his  belief  in  a  future  Redeemer.  If 
they  do  nothing  else,  these  imaginings  point  to  the  feeling  entertained  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  of  pagan  philosophers. 

t  "  Theodorum  mathematicum  audivit ;  atque  inde  in  Italiam  ad  Pythagoricos,  Philolaum 
atque  Eurytum  concessit.  Ab  his  se  in  Aegyptum  ad  prophetas  recepit,  quo  et  Euripideni 
aiunt  una  secum  protectum  esse:  atque  ibi  niorbo  conipreheusum,  a  sacerdotibus  marina  cura- 
tioue  fuisse  restitutum ;  qua  ex  re  postea  dixerit:  '  Mare  universa  prolult  homimuu  mala.' 
Quin  et  dixisse  seciuidum  Homerum,  'Aegyptiosomnes  medicos  esse.'  Decreverat  Plato  Magis 
etiam  congredi,  verum  propter  Asise  bella  proposito  destitit."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II., 
Ub.  IIT.,  n.  8,  p.  288—289.) 

§  Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  IT..  Lib.  UI.,  n.  8,  p.  288. 
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however,  constrained  him  to  journey  homewards  ;  and  after 
spending  some  further  time  with  his  Pythagorean  friends,  he 
returned,  after  about  ten  years  absence,  to  teach  philosophy  at 
Athens.* 

With  the  exception  of  his  journeys  in  search  of  wisdom,  and 
his  three  fruitless  visits  to  Sicily — which  evince  the  immense 
influence  which  his  Pythagorean  friends  exerted  over  him, — 
Plato  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  little  house  and 
garden  at  the  Ciramicus.f  It  was  a  mile  from  Athens ;  and 
close  upon  the  pleasant  shady  walks  of  that  beautiful  suburban 
spot  to  which  his  genius  has  given  immortality.  There  is  some- 
thing sweet  and  pure  in  the  thought  of  this  great  master-spirit  i 
of  philosophy  dedicating  his  whole  energies  to  wisdom,  trav- 
elling first  to  find  her,  and  then  returning  home,  and,  far  from 
the  din  of  the  city  strife,  passing  away  his  quiet  days  in  her 
companionship,  and  in  teaching  others  to  prefer  the  Supremely 
Good  and  the  Sovereignly  True  before  all  the  vulgarities  of 
ambition,  and  all  the  thraldoms  of  the  senses.^ 

Quickly  did  his  rich  fame  people  the  shady  grove  !  Soon  did 
the  noblest  and  the  fairest  spirits  of  beautiful  wicked  Athens, 
flock  to  look  on  him  and  hear  him.  Unlike  Socrates,  Plato 
loved  monastic  solitude.  He  shrank  from  the  whirl  of  men, 
and  the  sounds  of  strife  ;  and  the  very  Athenians  themselves 
were  not  displeased  to  quit,  for  a  time,  their  rivalries  and 
intrigues,  to  listen  to  the  sad  and  graceful  Plato,  descanting 
with  his  thin  and  gentle  voice  on  the  highest  happiness  of  man.^ 
Old  and  young  were  equally  attracted.  The  ambitious  hoped 
to  learn  something  which  would  teach  them  how  to  rule  their 
fellow-men.  The  gay  young  Athenian,  like  some  summer  bird, 
all  life  and  plumage,  would  flutter  around  him,  dazzled  for  the 
moment ;  the  wondering  youth  from  some  far  province  of  Asia 

*  "  RegressuB  vero  Athenas  in  Academia  commorabatur.  Est  autein  gymnasium  in  subur- 
bano  nemorosum,  a  qiiodam  beroe  Academi  nomine  adpellatum,  sicut  et  Eiipolis  in  Astrateutis 
memoiat  dicens: 

'  In  ambulacris  Academi  iimbrosis  Dei.' 
Sed  et  Timon  in  Platonem  sermonem  vertens  iiiquit : 

'Hos  inter  dux  ille  Plato  celsissimus  ibat. 
Cu.ius  ab  ore  melos  manabat,  quale  Hecademi 
Arbustis  lepida  modulantur  voce  cicadfe.'  " 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  11. ,  Lib.  III.,  n.  9,  p.  289.) 
t  " He  had  a  villa  out  at  Heraclea,"  says  Dr.  Newman;  "and  he  left  his  patrimony  to  his 
school,  in  whose  bauds  it  remained,  not  only  safe,  but  frnctifying,  a  marvellous  phenomenon 
in  tumultuous  Greece,  for  the  long  space  of  eight  hundred  years."     (On  Universities,  Chap.  IV., 
p.  66.) 

t  The  following  anecdotes  are  characteristic  of  the  man :—"  Platonem  tradunt,  cum 
vidisset  quendam  aleis  ludentem  increpasse,  et  cum  iUe,  Quam  me  in  parvis  reprebendis, 
diceret,  respondisse:  'At  est  consuetudo  nou  parva  res.'  Rogatus,  an  ipsius  celebre  aliquod 
dictum,  sicuti  superiorum,  futnrum  esset  I  '  Primum,'  inquit,  '  comparare  oportet  nomen,  tHn^ 
midta  fore.'  Ingresso  aliquando  Xenocrati,  '  Csede,'  inquit,  '  huuc  servura  ;  nam  ipse,  quod 
iratus  sim,  nequeo.'  Cuidam  item  servorum,  'Jam,' inquit,  '  vapulasses,  nisi  iratus  essem.' 
Cum  equo  iusedisset,  contiuuo  descendit,  dicens,  '  Vereri  se,  ne  equi  iustar,  fastu  eflerretur.'  " 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  26,  p.  318—319.) 

?  "  Vox  illi  gracilis  fuit.  ut  ait  Timotbeus  Athenieusis  in  libro  de  Vitis."  (Diogenes  Laertius. 
Vol.  11.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  1,  p.  2H6.) 
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Minor,  from  the  wild  woods  of  Cappadocia,  or  the  rocky  lands 
of  Thrace,  would  hang-  spell-bound  on  the  sage's  lips,  as  if 
enthralled  by  some  divinity,  whilst  the  self-contained  and 
haughty  Lacedsemonian  would  feel  himself  compelled,  though 
half  unwillingly,  to  offer  his  proud  testimony  to  the  mastership 
of  the  Athenian  mind.*  Neither  the  fame  of  Isocrates,  the 
celebrated  rhetorician,  nor  the  tenets  of  Aristippus,  which 
flattered  the  lowest  passions  of  mankind,  were  able  to  cast  a 
shade  on  the  unapproachable  popularity  of  the  divine  Academy. 
Men  who  were  learning  to  become  Tyrants ;  future  orators, 
governors,  philosophers,  and  poets  ;  men  of  acute  intellect  and 
restless  temperament ;  nay,  even  accomplished  courtesans,  such 
as  Aspasia,  Lasthenea,  and  the  profligate  Axiothea,  mixed  with 
the  general  throng,  testifying  at  once  by  their  presence  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  State,  and  to  the  hollowness  of  all  philosophy 
which  is  simply  founded  on  human  genius  and  natural  gifts. 
The  whole  of  this  picture,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  refined,  is  cap- 
tivating, is  sweet  and  soothing  to  the  cultivated  intellect  of 
man.  Nature  can  rise  no  higher.  Plato  manifests  it  at  its 
brightest  and  its  best.  Elegance,  culture,  taste,  delicacy,  high 
thoughts,  noble  aspirations,  beautiful  conceptions  of  the  mind 
and  the  imagination — all  are  here  displajj-ed  in  their  most  per- 
fect grace  and  flower.f  It  is  a  charming  dream,  a  lovely 
apparition,  but  it  lacks  substance  and  stamina.  Demosthenes, 
Hyperides,  Aristotle,  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Dion, — all  these 
lived  on  the  lips  of  "  Plato  the  Divine."  But  what  is  the  best 
of  them,  but  a  specimen  of  weakness  and  impurity,  compared 
with  their  master's  highest  theories  ?  What  is  the  best  of  them, 
compared  with  the  humblest  Father  of  the  desert,  but  a  con- 
tradiction of  pride,  self-love,  and  periodical  unchastity  ?  J 


*  Hi3  advice  was  often  very  much  to  the  point: — "Ebviis  consuleie  solitus  erat, 'ntin 
speculo  se  studiose  iutiieieutur ;  fore  euim,  nt  ejuamodi  fa-ditate  deterrerentnr.  Potasse 
nsqne  ad  ebrietateiu  nus(|iinni  decere '  niiinebat,  '  prfBterfiiiani  in  diebus  testis  del  largitoris 
viui.'  Somnns  item  innuodicus  illi  displicebat.  In  lejcibus  siquidem  ait:  'Porniieus  antem 
nemo  illins  pretii  est.  Veritatem  suavioiem  a.iulitii  omnibus,  (juie  dicereiitnr.'  Alii,  '  vera  loqni 
jiicnndius  est  omnibus  dixisse  putant.'  ISic  aiitem  et  de  veritate  dixit  in  legibus:  'Prreclaruin 
quiddara  est  Veritas,  O  hospes,  atque  durabile.  Verum  id  persuadere  non  facile  videtnr." 
(Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  26,  jj.  3i9— 320.) 

t  Whether  it  came  from  culture,  or  from  oriRinal  nature,  Plato  possessed  a  generosity  of 
soul  which  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  his  fascinating  iniineuce.  A  man  who  could  love 
with  such  ardour  and  disinterestedness  the  image  of  wisdom,  the  figure  of  the  Sovereigu  Good 
and  True,  must  have  had  a  rare  combination  of  higli  gifts.  One  would  not  be  enough.  Such 
devotion  is  the  result  of  character,  which  is  complex.  Highly-wrought  feelings,  soariug 
imagination,  a  spontaneous  yearuing  after  something  higher,  as  the  flame  flies  up — these  must 
have  been  some  of  the  specialties  of  Plato.  So  great  au  admiration  did  a  Corinthian  agricultur- 
ist feel  for  him,  after  i-eading  the;  Oorgias,  that,  abandoning  his  holding,  he  at  once  set  out  for 
Athens  and  became  Plato's  disciple.  It  is  only  the  action  of  enthusiasm  which  can  light  up 
such  tires  as  this. 

t  The  difference  comes  from  this :  that  the  pagans,  even  the  best  of  them,  like  Plato,  rested 
on  emotion  and  the  human  loveliness  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  great  power  of  Plato's 
dialogues  is  not,  after  .all,  so  niucli  their  force  of  logic,  as  their  power  of  appeal  to  the  purest 
aspirations  of  the  lieart.  They  speak  to  the  higher  natural  sense  which  is  in  man.  They 
present  a  splendid  picture  of  a  moral  hero,  or  of  a  just  man,  and  the  mind  is  at  once  subdued 
by  the  action  of  ethic  loviliuess,  and  the  impress  of  those  virtues  which  are  at  the  root  of  true 
nobility     Who  can  read  the. Wori/ias,  without  being  deeply  struck  by  the  sublime  conception 
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Philosophy  may  refine  the  feelings  and  educate  the  taste,  but 
it  cannot  control  the  concrete — subdue  pride  in  the  intellect, 
and  passion  in  the  heart.  And  since  philosophy  was  the 
highest,  and  certainly  the  purest  religion  of  the  Gfreeks,  phi- 
losophy, as  a  moral  guide,  has  proved  h-erself  to  be  an  egregious 
failure.* 

The  reader  must  already  have  been  struck  by  the  resemblance 
between  the  Angelical  and  the  master  of  the  Academy.  Both 
were  nobly  born  ;  both  were  grave  from  youth  ;  both  loved 
wisdom  with  intensity  of  devotion  ;  both  followed  her  to  the 
end.  If  Plato  was  instructed  by  Socrates,  S.  Thomas  was  taught 
by  Albertus  Magnus  ;  if  Plato  travelled  into  Italy,  Greece,  and 
Egypt,  S.  Thomas  went  to  Cologne,  Naples,  Bologna,  and 
Rome ;  if  contrary  to  his  inclination  Plato  attended  the  court 
of  Dionysius,  S.  Thomas,  against  his  will,  was  Councillor  to 
Louis,  King  of  France.j  If  Plato  was  famous  for  his  erudition 
and  the  breadth  of  his  research,  S.  Thomas  was  no  less  noted 
for  universal  knowledge.  Both  were  naturally  meek  and 
gentle  ;  both  in  their  respective  measure  professed  monastic 
life ;  Plato,  like  S.  Thomas,  was  never  married ;  both  loved 
solitude  ;  both  were  celebrated  for  their  self-controj  ;  both  were 
brave  ;  both  held  their  audience  spell -bound  by  their  brilliant 
mental  gifts  ;  both  passed  their  time  in  lecturing  in  schools. 
What  the  Pythagoreans  were  to  Plato,  that  the  Benedictines 
were  to  the  Angelical.  Both  shrank  from  display  of  self.  If 
the  Angelical  is  extremely  objective  in  his  method,  and  never 
mentions  self,  Plato  only  alludes  to  self  twice  in  all  his  Dia- 
logues, and  that  for  the  sake  of  others.^  Both  men  were  ardent 
thinkers,  deep  dialecticians,  keen  in  their  power  of  analysis, 
overflowing  with   emotion  well    controlled.     Both  wrote  on 

■which  it  represents !  But,  vana  est  pulchritudo ;  loveliness,  without  stern  duty,  and  the 
personal  love  of  a  personal  God,  possesses  little  struggling  power.  Emotion,  at  its  highest,  is 
too  flimsy  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  working  life. 

*  Hettinger,  in  his  Apologie  des  Christenlhums,  has  a  chapter,  Das  Bedurfniss  der  Offenbarunjr, 
in  which  he  proves  these  three  propositions,  bearing  ixpon  wliiit  has  been  advanced : — "  Erstens : 
Die  Menschheit,  sich  selbst  iiberlassen,  hat  die  Idee  der  wahren  Religion  nicht  realisirt. 
Zweitens:  Die  Menschheit,  sich  selbst  ilberlassen,  kann  die  Idee  der  wahren  Religion  nioht 
realisireu.  Drittens :  Die  natiirliche  Religion,  an  sich  betrachtet,  ist  niangelhaft  und  schwacli 
um  die  Meiischlieit  in  ihrera  gegenwartigen  Zustande  ilirem  Ziel  entgegeu  zu  fiibren."  fDer 
Beweis  des  Christenthums,  Zweite  Abtheilunri,  Elfter  Vorirag,  p.  464.) 

t  Of  course,  the  s(2/te  of  the  Angelical  and  of  Plato  cannot  be  compared;  but  their  resem- 
blance lies  in  the  natural  moral  character.  The  style  of  the  Summa,  e.g.,  is  not  that  of  the  man, 
S.  Thomas,  but  of  the  scholastic.  He  cast  self  on  one  side  when  treating  of  science  :  when  he 
left  self,  then  he  adopted  Aristotle. 

t  It  is  quite  curious  how  Plato,  in  the  Republic,  when  sketching  the  picture  of  a  true 
guardian  of  tlie  State,  gives  those  very  qualities  which  one  meets  as  specialties  of  the  Angeli- 
cal. It  is  but  natural  that  they  should  recall  Plato  himself,  and  here  the  likeness  between  him 
and  S.  Thomas  comes  out  again. 

"  Now  let  ns  enumerate  the  characteristics  of  the  true  philosophic  disposition.  They  are 
(1)  an  eager  desire  for  the  knowledge  of  all  real  existence  ;  (2)  hatred  of  falsehood,  and  devoted 
love  of  truth;  (3)  contempt  of  the  pleasures  of  the  body;  (4)  indifl'erence  to  money;  (5)  high- 
mindeduess  and  liberality;  (6)  justice  and  gentleness;  (7)  a  quick  apmehensiou,  and  a  good 
memory;  (8)  a  musical,  regular,  and  harmonious  disposition."  (See  Davies'  and  Vanghaii's 
Republic  of  Plato,  Analysis  of  Book  VI.,  p.  XXII.  :  or  read  the  original,  Platonis,  Opera,  ex  Re- 
censione  C.  E.  Ch.  Sclmeideri;  Civitas,  Lib.  VI.,  p.  104—116.    Parisiis.) 
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morality,  politics,  and  religion.  Had  Plato  been  a  Christian  he 
would  have  been  a  saint ;  had  the  Angelical  been  a  pagan  he 
would  have  been  another  Plato. 

The  gulf  which  separated  them  was  this  :  the  Angelical  was 
formed  on  Christ.  He  was  sound  and  pure  throughout.  He 
had  the  workings  of  a  personal  love  of  his  Redeemer  in  him  ; 
he  was  a  model  of  a  spotless  life.  His  faculties  were  subli- 
mated by  the  supernatural.  What  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are 
to  the  iSumma  Theologica,  that  the  character  of  the  master  of 
the  Academy  is  to  the  character  of  S.  Thomas  of  Aquino.  In 
one  there  is  the  perfection  of  human  beauty  ;«in  the  other,  the 
human  is  enlarged,  elevated,  purified  by  the  Divine.*  In  the 
one,  we  have  guesses  at  truth,  the  forebodings  of  genius  with 
its  contradictions  ;  in  the  other,  the  steady  full-orbed  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  all  its  symmetry,  concord,  and  scientific 
harmony.  In  one,  we  possess  a  test  of  how  little,  as  well  as 
how  much,  the  human  mind  is  capable  of ;  in  the  other,  a  sample 
of  how  large  a  store  of  freedom,  stability,  and  light,  the 
Almighty  can  bestow  on  man.  The  former  has  pleased  and 
amused  the  educated  few  ;  the  latter  has  formed  the  minds  of 
succeeding  generations.  Plato,  compared  with  the  other  Greek 
philosophers,  is  beautiful  to  look  upon ;  Plato  by  the  side  of 
the  Angelical  turns  to  earth,  and  almost  falls  to  clay.f  Man, 
though  placed  below,  is  made  for  heaven  ;  his  human  gifts 
should  be  purified  by  a  higher  influence,  and  "clothed  upon" 
by  the  grace  of  Gfod.| 

Plato  died  the  very  day  on  which  he  completed  his  eighty- 
first  birthday.^     Some  say  he  expired  during  a  marriage-feast ; 

*  The  enlightened  Ozanam  has  the  highest  opinion  of  the  Christian  tendency  of  Plato's 
teachiug: — "  Kntre  tontes  les  conjectures  par  lesqnelies  les  philosophes  giecs  teutereiit  de 
s' clever  jnsqu'  h  la  coiinaissauce  de  la  Divinite,  aucuues  ue  s'etaient  rencontrees  plus  heureuse- 
ment  que  celles  de  Platou,  si  iucouipletes  qn'elles  fusseut,  avec  les  revelations  du  cliristianisine  : 
elles  avaieut  obtenu  le  suffrage  de  ses  plus  graves  apologistes;  Dante  n'avait  pas  le  droit  d'etre 
plus  sevi^re.  Le  Dieu  qne  le  disciple  de  Socrate  adore  est  deuiontre  nonseuleraeut  par  les 
forces  mecauiques  de  la  nature,  niais  par  I'ordre  general  qui  y  douiine."  f  (Euvres  Completes, 
Tome  Skeieme  DetixUme  Edition.  Partie  III.,  Chap.  11.,  p.  269.)  The  whole  chapter  would  -well 
repay  perusing. 

t  Diogenes  Laertins  speaks  of  his  doctrines  thus : — "  Miscuit  Heracliteorum,  Pythagoreoi-um- 
qne  ac  Sbcraticornm  doctrinas.  Atque  in  his  quideni,  qnaj  seusibus  subjacent,  Heracliti  partes 
tuebatur.  Poiio  in  his,  qme  ad  intelligentiam  pertinent  Pythagone  adquiescebat.  In  rebus 
autem  civilibus  Socratem  suum  maxiiue  aniplectebatur.  Aiunt  ijuidam,  ex  quibus  Satyrus  est, 
Dioni  ilium  scripsisse  in  Siciliam,  nti  tres  libros  Pythagovicos  sibi  emeret,  a  Pliilolao  centum 
minis.  Erat  euim  satis  opnlentns,  aceeptis  a  Dionysio  plnsquam  octogiiita  talentis.  Sicut 
etiam  Ouetor  scribit  in  libro,  cujus  est  titulus:  An  pecuniosuiu  oporteat  esse  sapienteni." 
(Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  10,  11,  p.  290—291.) 

t  What  a  splendid  mystic,  in  the  highest  Catholic  sense,  Plato  would  have  been  had  he 
been  a  Christian!  The  Ptuedrtis  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  Of  course,  his  treatment  of  the 
"  Divine  mania"  is  pagan;  but  through  its  pagauisra  his  soaring  spirit  can  be  seen,  and  his 
capability  of  seizing  the  highest  emotions  of  the  soul  conies  out  with  lucid  evidence. 

§  Diogenes  Laertins  gives  his  Will: — "  Ha^c  reliquit  Plato  atque  legavit :  HephsEstiadeum 
fnndura.  cui  ab  aciuilone  vicina  via  est,  quse  ducit  a  templo  Cephisiaduni :  ab  austro  Heracleum 
HephiBstiadum  ;  ab  ortu  soils  Archestratus  Phrearius  :  ab  occasu  Pbilippns  Cholidensis.  Huuc 
auteni  nemini  licitum  sit  aut  veudere,  ant  alienare,  sed  sit  Adimanti  filii,  quantum  fieri  potest. 
Eueresiadumque  fundum,  quein  erai  a  Calliniaeho,  cui  ab  aqnilone  viciuus  est  Eurymedou 
Myrrhinusius;  ab  austro  Demostratus  Xypeternn ;  ab  ortu  Enryraedon  Myrrhinusius;  ab 
oceasu  Cephi.ssus.  Argenti  njinas  tres.  argeuteani  phialam  pendentem  drachmas  CLXV. 
Cymbium  pouderis  dracbmarum  XLV.  Auunlum  aureniu.  et  inaurem  auream,  ambo  drachmas 
qiiatuor  et  tres  obolos  pendeutia.    EucUdes  lapicida  milii  debet  miuas  tres.    Diauam  dimitto 
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others,  in  the  very  act  of  writing.  Temperate  in  his  habits, 
assiduous  in  his  mental  labours,  he  passed  his  life,  says  Cicero, 
"  in  quietness,  and  purity,  and  elegance  ;  "  and  remains  to  this 
day  the  most  favourable  specimen  of  what  human  culture  and 
natural  gifts  can  do,  unassisted  by  the  vigorous  realities  of  a 
Christian  life. 

His  method  was  eminently  Socratic.  He  did  not  take  for 
granted,  like  the  Sophist,  and  build  a  towering  system  on  a 
postulate.  He  was  a  winnower  and  a  sifter.  He  grasped  a 
question  firmly,  and  investigated  and  discussed  it.  In  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  people,  who  loved  to  cross-question 
each  other  in  the  agora,  gymnasia,  and  bright  palaestra,  he  threw 
his  philosophy  into  the  form  of  brilliant  dialogue  and  dialectic* 
His  whole  tone  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  Grrecian 
mind.  Grave  and  gay,  flowing  and  figurative,  now  steeped  in 
deepest  thought,  now  bursting  into  play,  sparkling  with  polished 
irony,  at  times  overflowing  with  fancy,  melody,  and  tenderest 
emotion,  vivid  and  dramatic,  cultivated  and  refined,  so  exquisite 
an  art-work  as  to  conceal  art  altogether, — the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
in  spite  of  Plutarch,  Cicero,  and  Xenophon,  stand  unrivalled  as 
master-pieces  of  the  most  x^erfect  culture  of  the  Grecian  mind.t 

It  is  true  that  just  as  the  Dialogues  cannot  be  thrown  into 
order,  so  there  is  no  realization  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  of 
any  definite  theory.  Plato's  method  is  mainly  negative.  He 
unravels  a  skein,  and  when  he  has  finished,  and  the  reader 
expects  some  grand  result,  he  generally  finds  that  the  work  is  at 
an  end.  If  he  has  not  absolutely  seized  truth,  at  least  he  has 
not  been  deceived  by  falsehood  ;  though  this  is  by  no  means 
always  the  case.  For  instance,  the  Hippias  Major  is  essen- 
tially dialectical,  whilst  the  TimcBus  is  a  simple  exposition  of 
an  important  truth. 

Though  Plato  has  a  strong  philosophical  bias,  his  principal 
aim  was  to  liberate  the  mind  from  the  trammels  of  ignorance, 

llberam.  Famulos  relinqiio,  Tychouem,  Bictani,  Apolloniadem,  et  Dionysium.  Supellectilem 
et  vasa  scripta,  quorum  habet  exemplar  Demetrius.  Nulli  autem  quidqu'am  debeo.  Curatores 
eruut  Sostheues,  Speusippus,  Demetrius,  Hegias,  Eurvmedou,  Calliniaclms  atque  Thrasippus. 
Hoc  testameuti  ipsius  exemplar."     (  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  30,  p.  321—323.) 

*  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  several  epitaphs,  or  epigrams,  of  tlie  great  philosopher.  Here  is 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  : — 

"  Justitia  cunctis  prsestans,  vitaque  modesta, 
Hoc  situs  in  tumulo  divus  Aristoclees. 
Si  quenqui»m  ad  magiios  sapientia  vexit  honores, 
Huuo  citra  invidiam  vexit  et  ipsa  virum." 

(Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  30, p.  323.) 
t  Professor  Jowett's  Plato  gives  the  best  possible  idea  of  Plato's  style.  The  smooth  flow  of 
the  seuteuces,  the  inimitable  simplicity,  the  fulness  and  the  force  are' well  preserved.  Indeed 
most  men.  save  the  most  finished  scholars,  would  learn  more  of  Plato  iu  this  translation,  were 
they  willing  to  admit  it,  thau  in  their  own  reading  of  the  text  itself.  What  indeed  does  the 
best  of  scholars  know  of  the  Greek  pronuueiation,  accent,  or  tone  ?  And  whiit,  an<'r  all,  can 
he  who  reads  the  Greek  itself  do,  more  than  translate  it  as  he  goes  along  ?  To  yirftend  to  taste 
the  e.Kquisiteness  of  language  which  is  too  fine  to  be  thrown  into  the  vernacular,  is  to  under- 
staud  an  unknown  tongue.  It  is  only  in  as  far  as  we  can  translalt;  a  ela.isic  that  we  can  under- 
stand its  grosser  meauing  ;  is  there  a  dillereut  law  for  the  more  volatile  and  refined  I 
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and  to  open  before  its  eyes  a  higher,  more  noble,  and  purer 
range  of  thought.*  He  not  only  looked  to  the  beauty  of 
abstract  truth,  but  also  to  the  requirements  of  the  Greeks 
amongst  whom  he  lived.  The  reaction  created  by  the  Sophists, 
the  genius  of  Socrates,  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of  the 
rulers,  and  the  anarchical,  Hckle,  and  profligate  characteristics 
of  the  people,  drove  the  sensitive  mind  of  Plato  to  seek  out  a 
method  of  philosophizing,  which  should  produce  that  steadiness, 
refinement,  and  stability,  without  which  society  quickly  falls 
away. 

Though  he  undoubtedly  contradicts  himself  in  his  various 
dialogues,  not  in  minor  questions  only,  but  even  in  his  master- 
principle  of  the  ideal  world,  still  on  the  whole  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  set  in  motion  a  principle  of  unity,  and  invented 
a  scientific  stand-point  to  which  the  world,  man,  and  thought, 
could  be  referred.  The  whole  tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  live 
and  believe  in  the  Unseen  World,  and  to  account  for  what  reality 
there  was  in  material  things  by  referring  them  to  it.f  Consid- 
ering the  moral  and  political  condition  of  Athens,  to  live  in 
Plato's  atmosphere  was  like  raising  the  head  out  of  some  dank 
and  fetid  marsh,  and  breathing  the  balmy  atmosphere  of  heaven. 

It  was  this  expanding  theory,  which  took  root  in  Alexandria, 
which  earned  for  it  its  world-wide  reputation  ;  and  which  alone 
seemed,  for  the  time,  capable  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
teachings  of  the  Church. 

To  give  a  brief  account  of  it,  will  be  to  indicate  the  principal 
influence  which  the  Platonic  mind  exerted  over  the  Angelical.^ 

Plato's  whole  thought  is  vividly  illustrated  by  a  passage  from 
the  Republic,  which  is  often  referred  to,  but  very  seldom  quoted  : 

*  The  fact  of  liis  contradictins  himself  in  his  cardinal  theory  shows  that  it  must  have  sat 
lishtly  upon  him.  "  If  there  is  a  doctrine  which  is  the  guiilc  of  his  [Plato's]  deepest  specula- 
tions," saya  Mr.  Mill,  "  which  he  invests  with  all  the  plausibility  that  his  wonderful  power  of 
illustration  can  give  .  .  .  it  is  the  theory  of  self-existent  ideas, — the  essential  ground-work 
of  some  of  his  grandest  dialogues,  especially  the  Phaedrus.  the  Phaedon,  and  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  Re^jublic.  Yet  there  is  in  his  writings  uo  specimen  of  logical  confutation  more 
remarkable  than  that  by  which  Parmenides,  in  the  dialogue  so  called,  nvertlirows  this  very 
doctrine,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  youthful  Socrates."  (Dissertations  ami  Discussions,  Vol.  III., 
p.  333.)  He  is  not  consistent  even  in  his  criterion  of  true  opinion,  knowledge,  or  virtue.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  classic  prose-poet. 

t  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Plato's  works.  PUto  was  not  the 
first  to  write  iu  the  form  of  dialogue: — "  Dialogos  itaque  primum  Zenouem  Eleatem  scrip.sisse 
ferunt.  Avistotcles  iu  primo  de  poetis,  Alexamenum  Styreum  sive  Teium,  sicut  el  Phavorinus 
in  CoiniiHMitaiiis  tradit.  Ceterum  Plato  meo  quidem  judicio  id  genus  expolivit.  ut  non  solum 
ornat;i'  et  txpcilitie  oratiouis,  verum  et  ipsius  inventiouis  dignissime  sibi  primatnm  veudicet. 
Estiiuteui  Diiilogusexiuterrogatione  etvesponsione  compositus,  de  ea  re,  qusB  vel  philosophiam 
vel  reipublicie  partes  attingat,  cum  decenti  et  cougrua  expressioue  personarum,  quie  adsumun- 
tur,  accurataqne  compositioue  verborum.  Dialectica  est  disputandi  ars,  per  quani  aliquid  aut 
probauius  aut  improbamus,  exinterrogatione  itidem,  et  respousione  disserentiura.  Enimvero 
PlatoniciE  oratiouis  gemln\is  stylus  est,  uterque  suninius.  Alter  ex  his,  qui  instituit  atque 
imbuit;  alter,  qui  in  iuquirendo  versatur,  &.c."     (Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  32,  p.  327 — 328.) 

t  niogenes  Laertius  gives  Plato's  works  thus: — Sunt  ex  his  quidam,  qui  ad  Physicam perti- 
nent, ut  Timaius :  ad  Logiceu,  ut  Politious,  Cratylus,  Parmenides  et  Sophista.  Sunt  qui  ad 
moraleni,  ut  Apologia,  Criton,  Ph;edon,  Phoedrus,  Symposium,  Meuexenus,  Clitophon,  Epistoke, 
Philebus,  Hipparchiis  et  Anterastie.  Ad  civilem  vero  discipliuam  pertinent  Respublica,  Leges, 
Minos,  Epiuomis,  et  Atlanticus.  Ad  institutionem  pertinent  Alcibiades  duo,  Theages,  Lysis, 
Laches.  Iu  tentaudo  versautur  Euthyphron,  Menon.  Ion,  Chariuides,The(Btetns.  In  accusando, 
Protagoras.  In  everteudo  Euthydemus,  Hippie  duo,  Gorgias."  (Vol.  II.,  Lib.  III.,  n.  32, 
p.  329—330.) 
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"  Imagine  a  number  of  men  living  in  an  underground  cavernous  chamber, 
Vfith  an  entrance  open  to  the  Hght,  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
cavern,  in  which  they  have  been  contined,  from  their  childhood,  with  theii- 
legs  and  necks  so  shackled,  that  they  are  obliged  to  sit  still  and  look  straight 
forwards,  because  their  chains  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  turn  their 
heads  round ;  and  imagine  a  bright  lire  buraing  some  way  off',  above  and 
behind  them,  and  an  elevated  roadway  passing  between  the  fire  and  the  pris- 
onei-s,  with  a  low  wall  built  along  it,  like  the  screens  which  conjuroi-s  put  up 
in  front  of  their  audience,  and  above  which  they  exhibit  their  wonders. 

I  have  it,  he  replied. 

Also  figure  to  yourself  a  niunber  of  persons  walking  behind  this -wall, 
and  carrying  with  them  statues  of  men,  and  images  of  otlier  animals,  vn-ought 
in  wood  and  stone  and  all  kinds  of  mateiials,  together  with  various  other 
articles,,  which  overtop  the  wall ;  and,  as  you  might  expect,  let  some  of  the 
pas6ei"s-by  be  talking,  and  othei-s  silent. 

You  are  describing  a  strange  scene,  and  strange  prisoners. 

They  resemble  us,  I  replied.  For  let  me  ask  you,  in  the  fii-st  place, 
whether  persons  so  confined  could  have  seen  anything  of  themselves  or  of 
each  other,  beyond  the  shadows  thrown  by  the  fire  upon  the  part  of  the 
cavei'n  facing  them  ? 

Certainly  not,  if  you  suppose  them  to  have  been  compelled  all  their  life- 
time to  keep  their  heads  unmoved. 

And  is  not  their  knowledge  of  the  things  carried  past  them  equally 
limited  ? 

Unquestionably  it  is. 

And  if  they  were  able  to  converse  with  one  another,  do  you  not  think 
that  they  would  be  in  the  habit  of  giving  names  to  the  objects  which  they 
saw  before  them  ? 

Doubtless  they  would. 

Again  :  if  their  prison-house  returaed  an  echo  from  the  part  facing  them, 
whenever  one  of  the  passers-by  opened  his  hps,  to  what,  let  me  ask  you, 
could  they  refer  the  voice,  if  not  to  the  shadow  which  was  passing? 

Unquestionably  they  would  refer  it  to  that. 

Then  siu>ely  such  pereons  would  hold  the  shadows  of  those  manufactured 
articles  to  be  the  only  realities  ? 

Without  a  doubt  they  would. 

Now  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  course  of  nature  brought  them 
a  release  from  their  fetters,  and  a  remedy  for  their  foohshness,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  them  has  been  released,  and 
compelled  suddenly  to  stand  up,  and  turn  his  neck  round  and  walk  with  open 
eyes  towards  the  light ;  and  let  us  suppose  that  he  goes  through  all  these 
actions  with  pain,  and  that  the  dazzling  splendour  renders  him  incapable  of 
discerning  those  objects  of  which  he  used  formerly  to  see  the  shadows.  What 
answer  should  you  expect  him  to  make,  if  some  one  were  to  tell  him  that  in 
those  days  he  was  watching  foolish  phantoms,  but  that  now  he  is  somewhat 
nearer  to  reality,  and  is  tm-ned  towards  things  more  real,  and  sees  more 
con-ectly  ;  above  all,  if  he  were  to  point  out  to  him  the  several  objects  that 
are  passing  by,  and  question  him,  and  compel  him  to  answer  what  they  are  ? 
Should  you  not  expect  him  to  be  puzzled,  and  to  regard  his  old  visions  as 
truer  than  the  objects  now  forced  upon  his  notice? 

Yes,  much  truer. 

And  if  he  were  further  compelled  to  gaze  at  the  light  itself,  would  not 
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his  eyes,  think  you,  be  distressed,  and  would  he  not  shrink  and  turn  away  to 
the  things  which  he  could  see  distinctly,  and  consider  them  to  be  really 
clearer  than  the  things  pointed  out  to  him  ? 

Just  so. 

And  if  some  one  were  to  drag  him  violently  up  the  rough  and  steep 
ascent  from  the  cavern,  and  refuse  to  let  him  go  till  he  had  drawn  him  out 
into  the  light  of  the  sun,  would  he  not,  think  you,  be  vexed  and  indignant  at 
such  treatment,  and  on  reaching  the  light,  would  he  not  find  his  eyes  so 
dazzled  by  the  glare  as  to  be  incapable  of  making  out  so  much  as  one  of  the 
objects  that  are  now  called  true  1 

Yes,  he  would  find  it  so  at  first. 

Hence  1  suppose,  habit  will  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  perceive 
objects  in  that  upper  woi'ld.  At  fii-st  he  will  be  most  successful  in  dis- 
tinguishing shadows;  then  he  >vill  discern  the  reflections  of  men  and  other 
things  in  water,  and  afterwards  the  realities ;  and  after  this  he  will  raise  his 
eyes  to  encounter  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  finding  it  less  difficult  to 
study  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  heaven  itself  by  night,  than  the  sun  and 
the  sun's  light  by  day. 

Doubtless. 

Last  of  all,  I  imagine,  he  will  be  able  to  observe  and  contemplate  the 
nature  of  the  sun,  not  as  it  appeal's  in  water  or  on  ahen  ground,  but  as  it  is 
in  itself  in  its  own  territoi'y. 

Of  course. 
His  next  step  will  be  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  sun  is  the  author  of 
the  seasons  and  the  years,  and  the  guai-dian  of  all  things  in  the  visible  world, 
and  in  a  manner  the  cause  of  all  those  things  which  he  and  his  companions 
used  to  see. 

Obviously,  this  will  be  his  next  step. 

What  then?  When  he  recalls  to  mind  his  fii'st  habitation,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  place,  and  his  old  fellow-prisoners,  do  you  not  think  he  will  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  change,  and  pity  them? 

Assuredly  he  will. 

And  if  it  was  their  practice  in  those  days  to  receive  honour  and  commen- 
dations one  from  another,  and  to  give  prizes  to  him  who  had  the  keenest  eye 
for  a  passing  object,  and  who  remembered  best  all  that  iised  to  precede  and 
follow  and  accompany  it,  and  from  these  data  divined  most  ably  what  was 
going  to  come  next,  do  you  fancy  that  he  will  covet  these  prizes,  and  envy 
those  who  receive  honour  and  exercise  authority  among  them  ?  Do  you  not 
rather  imagine  that  he  vnll  feel  what  Homer  describes,  and  wish  extremely 

'  To  drndge  on  the  lands  of  a  master, 
Under  a  portionless  wight,' 

and  be  ready  to  go  thi-ough  anything,  rather  than  entertain  those  opinions, 
and  live  in  that  fashion  ? 

For  my  own  part,  he  replied,  I  am  quite  of  that  opinion,  I  believe  he 
would  consent  to  go  through  anything  rather  than  five  in  that  way. 

And  now  consider  what  would  happen  if  such  a  man  were  to  descend 
again  and  seat  himself  on  his  old  seat  1  Coming  so  suddenly  oiit  of  the  sun, 
would  he  not  find  his  eyes  blinded  with  the  gloom  of  the  place  ? 

Cei'tainly,  he  wotdd. 

And  if  he  were  forced  to  deliver  his  opinion  again,  touching  the  shadows 
aforesaid,  and  to  enter  the  lists  against  those  who  had  already  been  prisoners, 
while  his  sight  continued  dim,  and  his  eyes  unsteady, — and  if  this  process  of 
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initiation  lasted  a  considerable  time, — would  he  not  be  made  a  laughing- 
stock, and  would  it  not  be  said  to  him,  that  he  had  gone  up  only  to  come 
back  again  with  his  eyesight  destroyed,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  while  even 
to  attempt  the  ascent?  And  if  anyone  endeavoui-ed  to  set  them  free  and 
carry  them  to  the  light,  would  they  not  go  so  far  as  to  put  him  to  death,  if 
they  could  only  manage  to  get  him  into  their  power  ? 

Yes,  that  they  would. 

Now  this  imaginary  case,  my  dear  Glaucon,  you  must  apply  in  all  its 
parts  to  our  former  statements,  by  comparing  the  region  which  the  eye 
reveals,  to  the  prison-house,  and  the  light  of  the  fire  therein  to  the  power  of 
the  sun  :  and  if,  by  the  upward  ascent,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  upper 
world,  you  undei-stand  the  mounting  of  the  soul  into  the  intellectual  region, 
you  will  hit  the  tendency  of  my  own  surmises,  since  you  desire  to  be  told 
what  they  are ;  though,  indeed,  God  only  knows  whether  they  are  con-ect. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  which  1  take  of  the  subject  is  to  the  follow- 
ing effect.  In  the  world  of  knowledge,  the  essential  Form  of  Good  is  the  limit 
of  our  inquiries,  and  can  barely  be  perceived  ;  but,  when  perceived,  we  can- 
not help  concluding  that  it  is  in  every  case  the  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and 
beautiful, — in  the  visible  world  giving  birth  to  light  and  its  master,  and  in 
the  intellectual  world  dispensing,  immediately  and  with  full  authority,  truth 
and  reason ; — and  that  whosoever  would  act  wisely,  either  in  private  or  in 
public,  must  set  this  Form  of  Good  before  his  eyes."* 

Such  was  Plato's  sublime  vocation,  to  break  men's  bonds,  to 
drag  them  out  of  the  gloomy  cave,  and  to  accustom  their  eyes  to 
the  wholesome  rays  of  the  living  sun.  His  system  comes  out 
clearly  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  essential  Form  of  G-ood  ;  "  of 
its  being  the  "  source  of  all  that  is  bright  and  beautiful ;  "  and 
that  all  who  would  act  wisely  must  set  it  "  before  their  eyes."t 

Here,  unlike  the  narrow  philosophy  of  other  teachers,  "  man 
is  not  the  measure  of  all  things."  There  is  a  spiritual  form  or 
'•  idea  "  above  him.  To  rid  himself  of  shadows,  phantoms,  and 
unrealities,  to  measure  the  true  nature  and  worth  of  things,  he 
must  grasp  the  Eternal  and  Immutable  Forms  of  which  indi- 
viduals are  but  as  the  echoes  or  reflections.  To  know  the  seen, 
he  must  be  conversant  with  the  Unseen,  for  the  testimony  of  the 
senses  possesses  no  validity.  According  to  the  Platonic  dialec- 
tic, there  are  two  realms  to  be  considered,  the  world  of  ideas  or 
forms  which  depend  upon  one  highest  species  or  ultimate  idea 
— the  last  analysis  of  all  man's  efforts  after  Truth, — and  the 
concrete  sensible  universe,:]:     The  natural  world,  and  all  upon 

*  Davies  and  Vauglian,  Republic  of  Plato,  Book  VII.,  j).  235 — 238.  (See  the  original,  Platonis 
Opera,  ex  Recensione  C.  E.  Ch.  Scliueideii,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  VII.,  p.  123     125.) 

t  See  liow  the  Augelical  uses  Plato : — ■'  Respoudeo  dicendum  quod  necesse  est  pouere  in 
meute  Divina  ideas.  l(5ea  enim  graece,  latine  forma  dicitur.  Unde  per  ideas  intelliguiitur  formis 
aliquaruni  rerum  prceter  ipsaa  res  esistentes.  Forma  autcm  alicujus  rei  prteter  ipsam  existeus, 
ad  duo  esse  potest ;  vel  ut  sit  exemplar  ejus  cujus  dicitur  foima,  vel  ut  sit  priuoipiuiii  cogui- 
tiouis  ipsius.  secundum  quod  formse  coguoscibiliiim  dic\intur  esse  in  cognoscente."  (Summa 
Theolocjica,  Pars  Prima,  Qucestio  XV.,  Articulus  I.,  p.  70.  Vol.  I.    Ed.  Parm.) 

X  The  Angelical  quotes  S.  Augustine  to  this  eflect: — "  Sed  contra  est  quod  dicit  Augustiuus 
(In  Lib.  LXXXIIL,  Qucest.  XLVL,  a  nied.J  :  '  Ideae  sunt  principales  qnaidam  torniie,  vel  rationes 
rerum  stabiles  atque  iucouimutabiles,  quia   ipsie  formatae  nou  sunt;    ac  per  hoc  ajternw,  ac 
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it,  exist  through  "  participation  "  in  the  eternal  and  never- 
changing  forms  or  exemplars  of  which  they  are  the  shadows, 
echoes,  or  reflections.  These  ideas,  or  "  eternal  gods,"  are  the 
objects  of  God's  thoughts ;  yet  not  external  to  Him,  but  in  Him, 
the  all-embracing  Archetype  of  everything  that  is.  To  investi- 
gate the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Idea  is  a  difficult  task  ;  the  only 
knowledge  worthy  of  a  man  is  that  of  Eternal,  Immutable,  and 
Self-existent  Forms.  All  else  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ; 
science  alone  is  of  universals. 

The  great  object  of  dialectic  is,  by  means  of  analysis  and  in- 
duction, by  a  negative  process,  to  cast  on  one  side  all  irrelevant 
matter,  and  to  grasp  the  true  idea.*  The  mind  of  man  is  full  of 
these  patterns,  forms,  or  Trapadeiynara  ;  dialectic  calls  them  be- 
fore the  consciousness  ;  man  does  not  learn,  but  he  remembers 
them  ;  they  were  ever  in  his  mind  ;  they  cannot  be  traced  to  a 
beginning  ;  anxi  hence  the  mind  in  which  they  dwell  must  have 
existed  before  it  was  incarcerated  in  the  flesh. 

The  "  Good,"  or  the  "  Final  Cause,"  or  the  "  Sovereign  Mind," 
is  the  author  of  the  world.  It  energizes  according  to  the  pattern 
of  its  own  perfections.  "  The  Sovereign  Good,"  and  not  man, 
is  "  the  measure  of  all  things  ;"  and  all  its  acts  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  best."  He  who  would  detect  the  operations  of  the 
Sovereign  Mind  in  the  world  of  sense,  must  search  after  the 
best  in  everything.! 

Again  :  man's  soul  is  formed  after  the  exemplars  of  the  Good 
and  True.  To  these  man  naturally  tends.  Thus,  no  man  is 
willingly  evil  ;  and  every  man  has  the  power  in  him  to  reform 
his  moral  character. 

Plato's  system  of  ethics  is  founded  on  these  principles.  In 
fact,  he  never  made  any  distinction  between  religion,  ethics,  and 
philosophy  ;  all  is  subsumed  in  one  ultimate  Idea :  for  he  who 
loves  the  true  by  that  same  act  loves  the  Good  also  ;  both  being 

semper  eodeni  uiodo  se  liabentes;  quse  divina  intelligentia  continentur.  Sed  cura  ipsoe  neque 
oiiaiitur,  neque  intereaut,  secuudtim  eas  tameu  fonnari  dicitur  oiiine  quod  oiiri  et  inteiire 
potest,  et  omiie  quod  oritur  et  iuterit.'  "  (Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Qitcestio  XV.,  Art.  II., 
p.  71.) 

*■  This  is  how  the  Angelical  sees  and  oversets  Plato's  error: — "Ad  primum  sic  proceditur. 
I.  Videtur  quod  idese  non  siut.  Dicit  enim  Diouysiiis  (De  Dlv.  Nom.,  Cap.  VII.)  quod  Deus  uou 
cosuoscit  res  secundum  ideam.  Sed  idese  non  pounutar  ad  aliud  nisi  ut  per  eas  cognoscantur 
res.  Ergo  ideoe  non  sunt  .  .  .  Ad  pjjjnMm  diceudum,  quod  Dens  uou  intelligit  res  secundum 
ideam  extra  se  existentem;  et  sic  etiam  Aristoteles  (lib.  3,  Metph.,  a  text.  10  usque  ab  fin.  lib.) 
improbat  opiuionem  Platonis  de  ideis,  secundum  quod  ponebat  eas  per  se  existentes,  non  in. 
iutellectu."     (Loc.  C'it.,  Art.  I.,  p.  TO.) 

t  To  perceive  how  far  more  theologically  Cliristian  Plato  is  than  Aristotle,  the  following 
points  of  comparison  are  worth  considering,  which,  in  the  main,  are  correct  enough: — 

Plato  multis  in  locis  astruit,  Deum  esse  unum.  Aristoteles  autem  unum  primum  motorem, 
sed  et  56  alios  deos  orhium  ccelestium  motores  statnit.  Ulterius  ait,  sUpra  extimum  ccelum 
multaesse  ordinata,  a  quibus  pendeat  alionim  esse  et  vivere,  et  quse  beatissimam  degunt  vitam. 
Igitnr  Aristotelis  philosophia  exoterica  nulla  est  muudi  monarcliia,  sed  vel  polyarchia  vel 
anarcliia,  quas  D.  Gregorius  Naz.  magnopere  irapugnavit. 

Plato  tres  noniinat  reges,  tria  scil,  rerum  principia,  nimirum  Deum  Trinum  et  Unum.  Aris- 
toteles in  sua  vel  anarchia  vel  polyarchia  persistit. 

Plato  sumnium  Deum  Patremappellat.  Aristoteles  nullum  agnoscit  Deum  Patrem."  (See 
Launoy,  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  0pp.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  I.,  p.  216.) 
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identified  through  a  higher  synthesis  in  the  primeval  Exemplar 
of  all  things.*  Love  of  wisdom,  and  the  purification  of  body 
and  spirit,  draw  man  towards  a  participation  with  the  Divinity.f 

It  was  the  largeness  and  spirituality  of  the  whole  bias  of 
Plato's  mind,  more  than  any  specific  doctrines,  which  have 
acted  with  such  dynamic  force  upon  the  most  powerful  and  culti- 
vated intellects  of  every  age,  and  which  were  not  without  their 
influence  on  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

If  he  had  done  nothing  else  than  teach  that  man  is  not  the 
centre  of  existence,  and  the  measure  of  the  universe,  Plato 
would  have  accomplished  a  work  for  which  posterity  would 
have  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful.^  But  he  did  more  than 
this  :  he  is  said  to  have — 

"Penetrated  throug-h  and  over  and  beyond  the  superficially  'god-like' 
of  older  philosophers,  even  to  the  knowledg-e  of  the  '  Kingly  Spirit  and  living 
Creator  of  the  world, '  and  inserted  immortality  and  a  future  retiibution  as 
the  innermost  core  of  his  teaching."^ 

To  say  that  he  taught  gross  errors  is  simply  to  say  that  he 
was  a  pagan.  Like  the  purest  forms  of  pagan  philosophy,  his 
teachings  bear  more  the  character  of  ideal  creations  than  of 
tough  and  potent  instruments  for  purifying  the  heart  of  man. 
He  displayed  before  the  mind  a  new  world,  which,  if  dim  and 
indistinct,  was  rich  with  noble  thoughts  and   lofty   principles. [I 


*  "Plato  Deiim  siuiplicissimum  esse  affiimat.    Aristoteles  Zwov=  animal  ipsum  facit. 

Plato  Deum  sumnimu  esse  bomiiii  iuquit;  Aiistoteles  ut  bonuni  orbe  prime  expeti. 

Platouis  Deiis  esfsumma  Sapieutia.  Aristoteles  Deua  est  lutellectus,  sed  isnorat  par- 
ticxilaria. 

Plato:  Deus  est  omnipoteus.    Arist. :  Nihil  potest,  prfeterquam  quod  ecelum  moveat. 

Plato :  Deus  incorporea  omuia  fecit.  Arist. :  Deus  nihil  fecit  ueque  facit ;  sedct  solum  in 
culmine  coeli. 

Plato :  Deus  mundum  corporeum  fabrefecit.  Arist.  :  Deus  non  fecit  mundum  qui  aiternus 
est. 

Plato:  Deus  fecit  mundum  exnihilo,  quia  ex  nulla  materia  prrecedente,  quamet  ipsecreavit. 
Arist.  :  Ex  iiihilo  nihil  fit.  • 

Plato :  Deus  mundum  fecit  ante  tempus.    Arist. :  Mnndus  et  tempus  semper  fuere. 

Plato  :  Mundus,  quia  corpus,  fiuitam  habet  potentiam.  Arist.  :  Mundus  et  co?lum  influitam 
habent  potentiam  sese  niovendi. 

Plato:  Mundus  et  cceluni,  quia  corpora  sunt  fiuita,  finitam  habent  motus  actionem.  Arist. : 
Coelum  est  quidem  corpus,  sed  actio  ejus  motus  inflnitus  est. 

Plato:  Quia  coelum  et  mundns  corpora  fiuita  sunt,  et  potentiam  et  actioues  fiuitas  habent 
sni  natura,  sunt  corruiJtibilia.  Arist. :  Neque  ctelum  neque  mundus  est  corruptibile."  (Lauuov 
Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  I.,  p._217.) 

t  For  fuller  information,  see  Lewes'  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  p.  334. 

t  And  is  there  not  sonietlung  elevating,  even  at  the  present  day,  in  reading  such  passages 
as  that  in  which  Aristophanes  describes  the  origin  of  man  in  the  Si/mposium,  or  the  ideas  of 
Socrates  regarding- music  in  a  perfect  state  ?  Are  not  the  very  faults  of  Plato  in  philosophy 
siicb  as  impress  the  mind  with  his  nobleness  aud  elevation  ?  Does  not  the  materialism  of  the 
present  day  require  a  corrective?  Not  that  Plato's  system  should  be  adopted  as  it  stands,  but 
that  Plato's  bias  towards  the  Unseen  should  lead  to  a  truly  Christian  Sursum  corda  I 

§  See  Diillinger's  Oentlle  and  Jem.  Vol.  I.,  Book  V.,  i  1,  p.  308.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
immortality  was  a  cardinal  point  in  the  teaching  of  Plato.  His  three  most  brilliant  pieces— the 
Phtedo,  the  Symposium,  and  the  Pluedrus,  are  occupied  in  drawing  out  this  doctrine  from  various 
points  of  view. 

II  His  greatest  gift,  perhaps,  was  that  of  imagination.  His  most  philosophical  dialogues 
teem  with  the  exuberant  fruit  of  his  rich  fancy.  "  We  see  thrones  set  in  heaven,"  says  a 
graceful  writer,  "and  spirits  coming  up  for  judgment;  or  ghosts  of  the  dead  travelling  ou 
through  unknown  regions,  or  meeting  after  long  ages  in  some  spacious  mead  of  heaven  ;  we 
watch  the  chariot  of  the  soul  as  its  eager  horses  thunder  along  the  circles  of  the  sky  :  no  flight 
of  fancy  is  too  bold,  no  limits  of  time  or  sp.TCe  confine  it;  and  yet  all  is  chastened  and  delib- 
erate ;  there  is  that  definiteness  of  description  which  we  ailmire  in  Dante,  and  that  careful 
symbolisiu  which  is  found  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
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But  neither  beauty,  nor  culture,  nor  refinement,  nor  ri6o^,  can 
quench  the  passions,  or  staunch  the  wound  of  man's  original 
nature.'* 

This  fact  comes  out  clearly  in  portions  of  Plato's  theoretic 
teaching.  For  example  :  matter,  such  as  he  makes  it,  is 
eternal.  He  taught  the  existence  of  a  world-soul.  Whatever 
perceives  ideas  is  everlasting  and  divine  ;  hence  all  intelligence 
belongs  to  the  Divine  Substance.  The  stars  are  gods,  and  are 
to  be  worshipped  by  the  people  in  preference  to  the  demons 
and  the  genii.  Plato's  god  was  a  metaphysical  one,  who  need 
only  be  known  to  the  governing  few.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
the  Supremely  Free,  Sovereignly  Personal,  Living  God  of  the 
Revealed  Law.f  The  nature  of  guilt  was  strange  to  him.  In 
his  ideal  polity  the  women  were  to  be  in  common,  abortion  was 
to  be  practised,  unpromising  children  were  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  the  odious  sin  of  the  Greeks  was  permitted.  These  are 
but  specimens  of  the  aberrations  into  which  the  most  refined 
and  noble  intellect  of  antiquity  was  led,  through  the  influence 
of  education,  and  the  imbecility  of  man's  unassisted  sense.:}: 

Plato,  whilst  he  proves  how  splendid  a  gift  human  reason  is, 
brings  vividly  before  the  mind  how  impotent  are  the  highest 
efforts  of  fallen  man  when  unsustained  by  the  light  of  Revela- 
tion.^    How  can  philosophy  dare  to  be  ungrateful  to  religion  ! 

And  just  as  we  saw  the  graceful  and  melancholy  Plato  hang- 
ing on  the  lips  of  Socrates,  so  too  we  can  now  imagine  another 
youth,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  pride,  drinking 
in  the  flowing  sentences  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent,"  as  he,  with 
his  own  mystic  power,  introduces  his  hearers  to  the  glowing 
world  he  has  created  for  them. 

Unlike  the   youth  who  attended   Socrates,  the  most  distin- 


*  Plato's  views,  although  so  lofty,  are  coloured  not  only  hy  his  own  emotions,  but  also  by 
the  inttiieuce  of  ajie  upon  his  passions.  The  Plusdrus  and  the  Symposium  are  full  of  youtbfiil 
fire  compared  with  the  more  stoical  temper  of  the  Philebus  and  the  Leges. 

t  Since  Plato  was  certainly  the  noblest  of  the  pagans,  and  the  purest  of  their  thinkers— 
and  si  me  it  is  not  probable  that  any  pagan  will  ever  rise  to  surpass  him. — it  would  be  worth 
while  to  test  the  amount  of  serious  consistency  there  is  in  his  teaching.  It  is  pretty  clear  that 
if  he  had  applied  the  same  drastic  method  of  cross-examination  to  his  own  a  priori  theories 
which  he  loved  so  much  to  apply  to  others,  he  would  have  found  some  difficulty  in  making  a 
reply.  And  possibly  that  is  why  he  never  did  apply  it.  Mr.  Grote  says: — "  Ou  the  whole — to 
use  a  comparison  of  Plato  himself — the  Platonic  sum  total  somewhat  resembles  those  fanciful 
conibinatious  of  animals  imagined  in  the  Hellenic  mythology — an  aggregate  of  distinct  and 
desperate  Individuals,  which  look  like  one  because  they  are  packed  in  the  same  externa) 
wrapper."  (Vol.  I.,  p.  2li — 215.)  Paganism  itself  is  a  monstrosity :  therefore  its  highest  con- • 
ceptions  when  combined  become  monsters. 

t  Eusebius  gives  a  full  treatment  of  these  stains  In  the  teaching  of  Plato.  (See  Eusebii  Para- 
phili.  Opera  Omnia,   Tom.  III.,  Prceparatio  Evangelica,  Lib.  XIII.,  p.  1058 — 1180;  Patrolog.  Grcec, 

roi.  XXL) 

§  In  fact,  "religion"  amongst  the  civilized  pagans  did  not  undertake  to  teach  "faith  and 
morals."  "  In  the  civilized  states  of  antiquity,  religion  was  pursued  only  as  a  matter  of  public 
policy,"  says  Dr.  Hampden,  ''and  not  as  a  rule  of  life  to  the  individual.  Whatever  was  the 
established  creed  of  the  state  it  was  the  recognized  duty  of  the  good  citizen  to  support  as  estab- 
lished. Not  Involving  any  question  of  truth  or  falsehood  in  the  particular  creed  adopted,  it 
readily  admitted  of  any  additions  of  superstition  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  manners  of  the 
state ;  but  imperiously  rejected  all  questioning  of  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  import- 
ance of  that  wliich  was  established."    fJlie  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.  47.) 
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guished  disciple  of  Plato  was  nearly  as  ugly  as  Plato's  master.* 
He  was  but  a  boy  when  he  first  entered  the  Academy.  He 
had  been  in  Athens  three  years,  waiting  for  the  great  phi- 
losopher's return  from  his  Sicilian  expedition.  Deeply  he  had 
devoted  himself,  during  this  time  of  expectation,  to  the  study 
of  philosophy.  He  was  preparing  to  profit  to  the  full  by  the 
teachings  of  Plato  the  divine.  He  was  a  youth  warmed  with 
ambition,  loving  fame,  courting  applause ;  he  had  come  to 
Athens  to  learn  wisdom  indeed,  but  also  make  a  name.  Of 
small  slender  person,  with  lisping  voice,  a  dandy  in  appearance, 
a  smart,  fluent,  sneering  talker,  and  yet,  for  Athens,  half  a 
barbarian,  Aristotle  looked  as  little  like  a  man  who  was  to  rule 
the  world  of  thoiight  as  well  could  be  imagined.  Never  has 
vanity  and  conceit  hidden  so  much  hard  logic,  or  concealed  such 
deep  sagacity.f  Seldom  has  a  lover  of  approbation  applied 
with  such  straining  energy,  with  such  dogged  perseverance,  to 
the  study  of  universal  wisdom.  Plato's  life  and  labours  are 
full  of  poetry  ;  Aristotle's  are  strictly  prose.  Plato  was  half  a 
monk ;  Aristotle  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  Aristotle 
was  wealthy,  and  looked  sharply  after  the  main  chance  ;  Plato 
was  comparatively  poor,  and  never  coveted  to  be  rich.  The 
latter  was  never  married,  fixing  his  heart  on  wisdom  as  a 
spouse ;  the  former  had  one  wife,  perhaps  two,  possibly  two  at 
a  time,  and  certainly  a  concubine  as  well.J  Though  on  account 
of  his  extraordinary  intellectual  gifts  the  learned  have  dealt 
tenderly  with  Aristotle,  still  there  is  a  stain  upon  his  character 
which  cannot  altogether  be  expunged.^  When  young  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  a  spendthrift,  then  a  military  adventurer, 
and  finally  a  seller  of  drugs.  "  He  has  been  stigmatized,"  says 
Dr.  Hampden,  "  as  a  parasite,  as  gluttonous,  effeminate,  sordid, 
ungrateful,  impious.  Amongst  his  faults,  too,  have  been  men- 
tioned a  sneering  cast  of  countenance,  and  impertinent  loqua- 

*  "  Arlstoteles  Niclioniachi  Plirestiadisque  filing,  Stagirites,  fiiit.  Porro  Nicliomaclius  a 
Nichomaclio  Macliaouis  tilio,  iEscnlapiique  nepote,  origiiieiii  diixit,  ut  Herniippus  iu  eo  libio, 
quem  de  Aiistotela  soiipsit,  tradit.  Couvixit  autem  Amyntie  Macedouum  Regi,  mediciuss  et 
amicitiai  gratia.  Hie  iuter  oiuiiea  Platouis  discipulos  iiiaxinie  excelluit:  vooeque  gi'acili,  ut 
TimotlieuB  Atbenieusis  iu  libio  de  Vitis  ref(-it,  et  exilibus  cruribus  parvisque  oculis  fuit,  veste 
iiisigiii,  et  auuulis,  ac  tousuia  utens."  (Diogeues  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  1,  2, 
p.  460—461.) 

t  William  Pitt  is  auothei'  and  a  modern  instance  of  greatness  of  mind,  accompanied  by 
affectation  and  love  of  foppery.     (See  Maoaulay's  Essays,  Vol.  II.,  p.  148.    London,  1843.) 

t  "  Natns  est  aiitem  illi  et  tilius  Nichomacbus  ex  Herpylide  concnbina,  ut  Timotheus  ait." 
(Diogeues  Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  n.  3,  p.  461.) 

?  Eusebiiis  quotes  Aristocles  tbus: — "  Qui  tandem  fieri  potuit,  inquit  ille,  ut  quod  eplstola 
de  vitse  institutis  Epicurus  soribit,  Aristoteles,  juvenis  adhuc  cura  esset,  patrimonium  exbause- 
rit.  indeque  corapulsus  ad  niilitiam  fuerit  J  ubi  quod  res  ei  minus  commode  cederet,  egerit 
deiuceps  pbarmacopolam :  douec  tandem  cum  pateret  omuibus  Platonis  ambiilatio,  earn  sibi 
ultro  deposceret  ?  Quis  Timieum  Tauromenitauum  audiat,  dum  suis  in  bistoriis  ilium  ait,  aflecta 
jam  setate,  neglectis  obscuri  cujusdam  mediei  otHciuiB  claudendis  foribus  prsefuisse  1  Quis  de 
illo  propterea  seeus  existimet,  quod  Aristoxenns  musicus  in  Platonis  vita  referat,  dum  pere- 
griuaretur,  abessetque  longius,  quem  vocant  Peripatum,  adversus  eum  peregrinos  homines 
excitasse."  (See  Eusebli  Cresariensis  Opera,  Pars  II.,  Apologetica  Prmparatio  Hvanyelica,  Lib. 
XV.,  Cap.  lL,p.  1298;  Patrolog.  Ormc,  Vol.  XXL) 
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city."*  He  is  said  so  to  have  worried  Plato,  who  was  eighty 
years  of  age  at  the  time,  with  his  insolent  logic-chopping,  that 
the  poor  old  man  was  forced  to  abandon  his  walks  in  the 
Academy,  and  retire  out  of  the  way  into  the  private  grounds.! 

How  far  these  accusations  are  absolutely  true  it  is  impossible 
to  say  ;  that  they  are  absolutely  false  it  is  difficult  to  believe.;]: 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Aristotle  was  a  lover  of  good 
things,  and  of  people  in  high  places.  His  life  was  spent  either 
as  pedagogue  at  court,  or  teaching  in  the  Athenian  Lyceum. 
Though  his  health  was  delicate,  his  energy  was  unwearied,  his 
curiosity  and  sagacity  were  almost  morbid,  his  love  of  reading 
was  an  absolute  passion,  and  his  keenness  of  mind,  especially 
in  experiment  and  analysis,  was  supreme.  He  stands  pre-emi- 
nent amongst  all  the  ancients  for  the  clearness  of  his  head,  the 
simplicity  of  his  thought,  and  for  his  power  of  appreciating 
facts.  If  he  was  not  endowed  with  Plato's  creative  gift,  he 
knew  how  to  verify  phenomena  ;  if  he  were  wanting  in  Plato's 
admirable  dramatic,  poetic,  and  literary  talent,  he  was  a  master 
in  terseness  of  expression,  in  scientific  method,  and  in  his 
searching  cross-examination  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of 
mind.  Poetical,  vague,  imaginative,  ideal,  standing  on  the  earth 
simply  to  look  up  to  heaven,  spurning  sensible  nature,  embra- 
cing with  a  large  love,  without  questioning,  the  whole  world  of 
abstract  thought,  and  peopling  it  with  bright  and  beautiful  exis- 
tences ;  in  a  word,  synthetical  beyond  all  comparison  with  other 
men,  and  intensely  monastic  in  his  companionship  with  wisdom 
— Plato  was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Stagyrite.§     Could  it  be 

*  The  Fathers  of  Oreek  Philosophy,  p.  13. 

t  Eubulides  says  that  "  morienti  Platoni,  ejusque  libros  depravasse  .  .  .  Cephisodorna, 
Isociatia  disoipuliis  .  .  .  -poluptai-ium  ipsum  et  catilloneni,  siuiilibusque  iiomiuibrts  adpel- 
lavit."  Lycou  the  Pythagorean  "  sciibit  .  .  .  Aristotelem  idem  sacriljcii  geuus  quod  Ceieri 
ab  Athemensibus  tiebat,  deniortuse  uxori  facere  solitum,  atque  ilhid  ipsuiii  olemu  postea  Ten- 
dere,  in  quo  calido  jam  ante  lavisset."  .  .  .  Two  things  seem  pretty  clear: — "  Quod  Pythia- 
dem  Hermias  natura  sororem,  filiam  adoptione,  uxorem  duxerit,  hominis  gratiam  .  .  .  Exstat 
quidem  illud  Theocriti  Chii  epigramma : 

'  Euuuchi  HerraiiB,  Euboli  qui  serviis,  inanem 
Hunc  tumulum  posuit  vauus  Aristoteles: — 
Quem  pro  Academia,  voluit  qua  Borborus  undas, 
Dirus  amor  ventris  jussit  habere  larem  :'  " 
and  "  qnod  ingratus  in  Platonem  fuerit."      (Eusebii  CiBsariensis,   Opera,   Pars  IT.,   Apologetica, 
Prceparatio  Evangelwa,  lAb.  XV.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  1299—1302;  Patrolog.  Gra:c.,  Vol.  XXI.) 

t  Ritter  says; — "  Eine  gewisse  Erzahluug  spricht  von  eiuer  uuordeutlich  verlebten  Jiigend 
des  Aristoteles;  er  habe  sein  vaterliches  Vernuigen  verprasst,  sei  danu  in  den  Krieg  gezogen, 
uud  als  es  ihm  aucb  hierin  uicht  gliicken  wollte,  habe  er  zur  Krftmerei  mit  Arzneien  seine 
Zuflueht  geuommen."  To  these  words  he  appends  the  following  note:  "j£Ai&n.Y.  h.  V.  9. 
Die  Erzahluug  hat  den  Epiknr  zum  Gewiihrsmann,  zwar  einen  ziemlich  alten,  aber  schwerlich 
eiueu  uuparteiischen  Zeugen.  Athen.  VIII.,  50.  p.  354.  Wir  werdeu  nicht  alle  die  Vorwiirfe, 
welche  mau  dem  sittlichen  Waudel  des  Aristoteles  gemacht  hat,  hier  aufzaiilen,  sondern 
erwahnen  uur,  dass  er  vou  seinem  SchiUer  Aristoxenos,  vom  Epikuros,  Timaos,  vom  Verfasser 
der  Sohrift  ■Kepi  Tvakaia^  rpvipTjc  vom  Megariker  Alexinos  uud  Andern  (S.  Euseb.  proep,  ev. 
XV.,  2.)  verleuindet  worden  seiu  soil."  ( Oeschichte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Di-itter  Theil,  Zweite 
verbesserte  Aiiflacje ;  Hamburg,  1837 :  Erstes  Capiiel.  p.  4. ) 

i  "  The  student  in  passing  from  the  works  of  Plato  to  those  of  Aristotle,"  says  Maurice,  "  is 
struck  first  of  all  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  dramatic  form  and  that  dramatic  feeling  with 
which  he  has  become  familiar.  The  living  Inimau  beings  with  whom  he  has  conversed  have 
passed  away.  Prodicns,  Protagoras,  and  Hippias  are  no  longer  lounging  on  their  conches  amidst 
groups  of  admiring  pupils ;  we  have  no  walks  along  the  walls  of  the  city,  no  readings  beside  the 
Ilissus,  no  lively  symposia  giving  occasion  to  high  discourses  about  love,  no  Critias,  recalling  the 
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that  two  imperial  spirits  met,  and  by  consent  divided  the  world 
of  thought  between  them  ;  or  was  it  the  natural  reaction  of  an 
accurate  and  cautious  intellect  against  the  aerial  systems  of  an 
opulent  but  unscientific  mind  ?  Perhaps  the  early  influence  of 
his  father,  court  physician  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  confirmed 
Aristotle  in  his  distaste  for  the  mystic  creations  of  the  Academy  ?* 
However  it  may  be,  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceum  are  comjjle- 
ments  of  each  other.  Synthesis  and  analysis  are  continually 
wanted  in  philosophy,  and  here  they  are  to  be  found.  Plato's 
expansive  intellect,  and  the  logical  exactness  of  the  Stagyrite, 
represent  that  breadth  and  accuracy  which  are  combined  in  their 
largest  proportions  by  the  Angel  of  the  Schools.f 

The  history  of  Aristotle's  life  is  soon  told.  He  was  born  at 
Stagyra,  in  the  north  of  Greece,  a  town  looking  out  over  the  sea 
on  the  one  side,  and  embedded  on  the  other  in  groves  of  oranges 
and  lemons.J  His  father's  name  was  Nichomachus,  physician 
to  Amyntas  n.,king  of  Macedon,  a.  man  of  considerable  ability 
and  a  votary  of  natural  science.  That  the  Stagyrite  himself  had 
a  turn  for  medicine  is  evident  from  some  portions  of  his 
writings.^ 

He  possessed  an  intense  craving  after  knowledge,  and  on  the 
first  opportunity  he  hurried  off  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  to  place  himself  under  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Academy.  Here  he  collected  a  valuable  library, 
and  ardently  applied  himself  to  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  || 
On  Plato's  return  from  his  expedition,  the  Stagyrite  became  his 
disciple,  and  soon  surpassed  all  his  companions  in  his  keennes^, 

stories  he  liad  heard  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  before  he  came  a  tyrant,  of  ancient  and  glorious 
republics;  above  all,  no  Socrates  forming  a  centre  to  those  various  groups."  (Moral  and  Meta- 
pltysical  Phdoaophy,  I.,  p.  IdZ.) 

*  "  Sein  Vater  Nikoniachoa  war  Arzt  und  Freund  des  Konigs  von  Macedonian  Amyntas  und 
durch  ilin  staniinte  Aristoteles  aus  einer  Familie,  welche  ihren  Ursprung  auf  den  Asklepios 
znriickfiihrte.  leh  erwiiliue  dies,  weil  es  von  Eiufluss  auf  die  wisseuschaftliche  Kichtung  des 
Aristoteles  gewesen  z\i  sein  scheiut.  Es  bezeichnet  seiue  Familie  als  eine  solche,  in  welcher 
von  altersher  iiiediciuische  und  uaturwisseuschaftliche  Kenutuisse  sich  foi-tgeptianzt  batten; 
audi  soU  sein  Vater  ticbrifteu  iiber  Arzneiknnde  und  Naturlehre  hinterlasseu  naben."  (Ritter, 
Geschichte  der  PhilosupMe  alter  Zeit.  Dritter  ^J'heil,  Zivcite  verbesserte  Aiijluye,  Erstes  Capitel,  p.  3.) 

t  This  fact  I  have  several  times  insisted  on.  Had  not  the  Angelical  possessed  the  double 
gift  of  grasping  and  dividing,  and  that  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  Samma  Theologica  would  have 
been  impossible. 

t  "  Stagira — which  Boeckh  says,  should  correctly  be  written  Stageiros — was  a  town  in 
northern  Greece,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Strymouic  gulf  (now  called  the  Gulf  of  Con- 
tezza),  just  where  the  coast  begins  to  take  a  southerly  bend  .  .  .  Stagira  is  said  to  resemble 
Sorrento.  n6t  only  in  the  general  disposition  of  its  coast  lines,  but  also  in  the  terraced  windings 
of  its  multitudinous  orange  and  lemou  groves."  (Lewes'  Aristotle,  a  chapiter  from  the  History  of 
Science,  Chap.  /.,  ?  3,jp.  6.) 

§  Who  covild  imagine  Plato  writing  a  History  of  Animals  1  It  is  said  that  under  Aristotle's 
superintendence  some  thousands  of  people  were  employed  in  making  enquiries  ou  the  subject 
of  this  work  throughout  Asia  and  in  Greece.    (Sie^kiV.&nip(iti\i' a  Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy,  p.G—l.) 

11  Bacon  seems  to  think  that  the  Stagyrite  aimed  at  sinking  all  the  ancients,  and  standing 
himself  in  their  place.  He  holds  Aristotle  to  be  possessed  by  an  overweening  ambition  :— •'  Qua 
in  re  Aristotelis  confidentiam  proinde  subit  niirari ;  qui  impetu  qnodam  percitus  coutradic- 
tiouis,  et  bellum  universte  antiquitati  indicehs,  non  solum  nova  aitium  vocabula  pro  libitu 
ciideudi  licentiam  usurpavit;  sed  etiam  priscam  omneni  sapientiam  extinguere  et  delere  anni- 
sus  est.  Adeo  ut  neque  nominet  uspiam  auctores  antiques  [!],  neque  doginatuni  eorum  men- 
tiouem  ullam  faciat  [!],  nisi  quo  aut  homines  perstringeret,  aut  placita  redargueret.  Sane  si 
fainam  nomini  suo,  ac  sequacium  turbam  aftectaverit,  hoc  rationibus  snls  imprimis  accomnio- 
datum."  (See  The  H'orks  of  Francis  Bacon,  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Sdentiarum,  Vol.  III.,  lAb. 
II.,  Cap.  IV.,  p.  63.    London  MDCCLIII.    Printed  for  A.  Millar,  in  tlie  Strand.) 
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wit,  and  logic,  in  his  caustic  sarcasm,  and  in  the  general  power 
of  his  intelligence.  These  great  mental  endowments,  accom- 
panied with  an  excessively  ardent  nature,  and  an  indefatigable 
love  of  study,  soon  earned  for  Aristotle  that  fame  after  which 
he  so  much  yearned.  Plato  was  so  charmed  with  his  new 
disciple  that  he  called  him  "  the  reader,"  and  "  the  intellect  of 
the  school,"  and  compared  him  to  a  young  colt,  so  full  was  he 
of  spirit  and  vivacity. 

Aristotle  remained  seventeen  years  as  a  pupil  and  friend  of 
Plato  ;  a  long  companionship,  during  which  he  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  methods  of  his  master.*  To  dwell  under 
the  eye  of  Plato,  and  to  breath  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the 
Academy,  must  have  been  an  education  and  an  elevation  in 
itself.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  sublime  portions  of  the 
ethical  teachings  of  the  Stagyrite  are  drawn  from  a  Platonic 
source.f 

Before  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle  had  already  formed  a 
circle  of  admirers,  and  had  commenced  to  lecture.^  On  Plato's 
death  (348),  disgusted  at  not  being  appointed  his  successor  in 
the  Academy,  he  quitted  Athens  on  a  visit  to  his  school-fellow, 
the  eunuch  Hermias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Atarneus 
in  the  face  of  the  king  of  Persia.^  Here  Aristotle  remained 
three  years,  but  on  the  death  of  his  host,  who  was  made  away 
with  by  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Mitylene.  He  took  with  him 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  married  her, 
some  are  kind  enough  to  say,  out  of  compassion  for  her  help- 
lessness. 

From  Mitylene  he  went  to  Macedon,  and  was  appointed  by 
Philip,  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  tutor  of  his  youthful  son 
Alexander,  who  at  this  time  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  The 
king  built  a  gymnasium  in  a  shady  grove,  where  Aristotle 


*  "  Beijn  Platon  blieb  er  zwanzig  Jahre,  welche  er  jedoch  gewiss  iiicht  bloss  dein  Platoni- 
schen Uuterrichte  widmete,  welche  vielmehr  als  die  walire  Zeit  der  Vorbereitimg  zii  deni  grossen 
Werke  seiues  Lebens  auzuselien  siud.  Wis  eifrig  er  damals  strebte,  niebt  uui-  die  Scliiitze  der 
altern  Philosopliie,  sondern  der  ganzen  griechischen  Liteiatur  zu  erscbopfeu,  niocbte  man 
daraus  abuehmen,  dass  ihn  Platon  den  Leser  iiantite,  iind  ihn  mit  dem  Xenokrates  vergleicb- 
end  sagte,  dieser  bediirfe  des  Spornes,.iener  des  Ziigels."  (Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter 
Zeit,  Dritter  Theil,  Zweite  verbesserte  Auflage,  Erstes  Capitel,  p.  4 — 5.) 

t  It  seems  probable  that  be  never  practised  medicine  himself.  (See  Franciscus  Patritins, 
Discussiones  Peripateiicorum,  Tom.  IV.,  p..  3.  Bale,  1581.) 

t  "  Recessit  a  Platone,  dum  adhuc  snperviveret.  Unde  dixisse  ilium  tva-Auut,  Aristoteles  in 
i^os  recalcitravit,  non  seats  atque  in  matrem pulli  geniti.  Refert  Hermippus  in  Vitis,  cnni  Atheuien- 
sium  Ipgatus  ad  Philippum  profectus  esset  Aristoteles,  Academiaa  scholiB  prsefectum  fiiisse 
Xenoerateni.  Cum  vero  reversus  esset,  scholamque  sub  alio  vidisset,  eligisse  in  Lyceo 
Deanibulationis  locum,  illicque  usque  ad  certum  temporis  spatium  deambulando  cum  discipulis 
pbilosophari  solitum,  atque  inde  Peripateticum  adpellatum  esse.  Alii  jdcirco  sic  vocatum 
adserunt,  quod  ex  aegritudlne  convalescenti,  ac  deanibulanti  Alesandro  adsistens  quaedam 
disserere  soleret.     Ubi  vero  jam  plures  esse  coeperant,  sedeus  docebat  dicens : 

'  Silere  tiupe  me,  el  Xeuuciatem  loqui.' 
Ad  propositam  quaestionem  discipulos  nua  exercebat,  simul  et  oratoriam  docens."    (Diogenes 
Laertius,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  II.,  p.  461—463.) 

§  Ritter  argues  the  question  regarding  the  relations  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the  whole  in 
favour  of  the  latter.     (O^schiehte  der  Philosophie  alter  Zeit,  Dntter  Theil,  Erstes  Capitel,  p.  9.) 
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delivered  his  lectures  to  his  royal  charge.  This  lasted  four 
years,  when  Alexander,  being  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was 
appointed  Regent.  Aristotle  remained  three  years  more  in 
Macedon.* 

How  highly  Alexander  prized  his  master  is  evident  from  this 
noble  saying  of  his,  that  he  honoured  Aristotle  no  less  than  his 
own  father ;  for,  whilst  the  one  gave  him  life,  the  other  gave 
him  that  which  made  life  worth  having.  Alexander  succeeded 
to  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  on  his  setting  out  for 
Asia,  Aristotle  left  Macedon,  and  after  an  absence  of  twelve 
years  returned  once  more  to  Athens  (335). f 

Here  he  soon  collected  a  large  gathering  of  disciples.  He 
taught  at  the  Lyceum,  in  the.most  splendid  gymnasium  of  the 
city.  Here  were  the  groves,  avenues,  and  gardens ;  the  por- 
ticos, theatres,  and  courts ;  the  stadium,  arena,  and  promenades, 
which,  by  their  magnificence,  lent  a  charm  to  the  learning  of 
the  master,  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  esoteric  and  exoteric 
teaching. J  The  morning  was  passed  in  the  company  of  his 
more  intimate  disciples  :  the  evening  in  instilling  into  the  ears 
of  thronging  crowds,  by  means  of  more  popular  disquisitions, 
those  principles  of  knowledge  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
throw  into  something  like  a  scientific  form.    , 

Here  he  remained  thirteen  years.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  he  wrote  the  greater  portion  of  his  voluminous  works,  and 
built  up  his  lasting  fame.^ 

But  the  Athenians  would  not  leave  him  alone.  Alexander 
died  (323).  His  enemies  took  the  lead  at  Athens.  These  men 
looked  upon  Aristotle,  who  had  been  the  instructor  of  the 
Conqueror,  with   unmixed  aversion.      There  had  never  been 

*  The  high  idea  Aristotle  entertained  of  edncation  is  evident  from  the  following  apoph- 
thegm :— Being  asked  "  In  what  the  educated  diflered  from  the  uneducated,''  he  said,  "  As 
much  as  tlie  living  from  the  dead."  Several  good  sayings  are  ivcorded  of  liim.  "  What  grows 
old  soon  1"  he  answered,  "  Gratitude."  "What  is  hope..'"  "  Tlie  dream  of  one  awakened." 
A  man  boasted  that  he  was  from  a  great  city.  "  Not  this,"  he  replied,  '•  should  one  look  to,  but 
who  was  worthy  of  a  great  country."  "Some  men  lived  so  parsimoniously  as  if  they  were  to 
live  for  ever,  wliilst  others  speut,  as  if  they  were  to  die  immediately."  Being  blamed  for 
relieving  an  unworthy  object  he  said— "  It  is  not  to  the  man  I  ^ave,  bixt  to  mankind."  (Of. 
Hampden's  Fathers  of  Greek  Fhilosophy,  p.  12.) 

t  And  Diogenes  Laertins  shall  give  the  reason :—"  Ubi  vero  Alexandro  instituendo  satis 
visus  est.uavasse  operam,  commendato  illi  cognato  Callisthene  Olynthio^  Athenas  concessit. 
Eum  audacins  quam  jjar  erat,  alloquentem  regem,  et  minima  illi  obsequentem,  ab  ipso  incre- 
pitura  adseruut  versu, 

'  Qualia  mi  loqueris,  veveor  sis  nate  siiperstes,' 
quod  et  factum  est.    Namque  Hermolao  in  Alexandrum  insidiarum  sociiis  fuisse  deprehensus, 
cavea  ferrea  circumduci,  psedore  atque  squalore  oblitus,  leoni  posti-emo  objectus  est,  sicqne 
excessit  e  vita."     (Vol.  II.,  lAb.  V.,  Cap.  J.,  n.  6,  p.  464 — 465.) 

t  Lewes  gives  an  animated  sketch  of  the  school  of  Aristotle  at  the  Lyceum.  (See  his 
Aristotle,  J  14,  p.  15.) 

§"Enimvero  Aristoteles  Athenas  profectus,  cum  illic  tredecim  annis  docuisset,  clam  in 

Chalcidem  concessit,  quod  ab  Eurymedonte  sacrorum  ahtistite  impietatis  accusatns  esset,  sive, 

ut  Phavorinus  ait  in  Omnimoda  Historia,  a  Demophilo.  quod  hymuum  in  eum,  quern  priedixi- 

mus,  Hermiam  scripserit,  quodque  hoc  epigramuia  statuas,  quije  in  Delphis  est,  incidi  curaverit : 

'Impius  hunc  quondam  Persarum  morte  tyrannus 

Mulctavit,  violans  jusque  uefasque  virum. 
Nam  neque  collato  oppressit  certamine,  verum 
Insidiose  hominis  usns  amicitia.'  " 

(Diogenes  Laertins,  Vol.  II.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  I.,  n.  7,  p.  465 — 466.) 
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much  difficulty  at  Athens  in  getting  rid  of  a  philosopher. 
Besides,  Aristdtle  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  been  an  intimate 
friend  of  two,  if  not  three,  Macedonian  kings.  A  direct  charge 
was  made  against  him  before  the  Areopagus  of  having  paid 
divine  honours  to  Hermias  and  Pythias.  Aristotle  had  heard 
too  much  of  the  fate  of  Socrates  to  trust  to  the  justice  of  a  trial. 
He  fled  to  Chalcis,  saying  to  his  friends  that  "  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  committing  a 
crime  against  philosophy." 

The  Stagyrite  never  lifted  up  his  head  again.  Intense  brain 
work,*  and  a  weak  constitution,  added  to  the  grief  occasioned 
by  the  ill-usage  of  his  enemies,  brought  him  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  He  was  stripped  of  all  hig  honours ;  even  the  privilege 
of  being  a  citizen  of  Athens  was  taken  from  him.  Sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  against  him  Some  say  he  died  of  vexa- 
tion because  he  was  foiled  in  an  experiment ;  others,  that  he 
committed  suicide  by  drinking  aconite.  However  it  may  have 
been,  he  departed  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age  (b.c.  322).t 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  great  Father  of  the  Peripatetic 
school ;  as  great  a  contrast  to  Plato  in  his  life,  as  he  was  in  his 
bias  in  philosophy.  Whilst,  the  mind  is  borne  towards  Plato 
with  spontaneous  sympathy,  there  is  something  in  the  very 
appearance  of  Aristotle,  in  his-  sneering  loquacity  and  want  of 
reverence,  in  his  impurity  and  (if  the  word  may  be  pardoned 
for  its  aptness)  in  his  snobbishness,  which,  in  spite  of  his  trans- 
cendent intellectual  gifts,  leaves  an  unpleasing  impression  on 
the  mind.+  Plato  was  great  as  a  man  ;  Aristotle  was  great  as 
an  intelligence.  The  more  we  know  of  Plato  the  more  we  love 
him  ;  the  more  we  know  of  Aristotle  the  less  we  love  him  :  the 
more  intimate  our  acquaintance  with  Plato's  works,  the  less 
scientific  they  appear  ;  the  more  we  study  Aristotle's,  the  more 
profoundly  we  are  impressed  with  their  accuracy  and  depth. 
It  was  the  moral  elevation  of  Plato,  and  the  spirituality  of  his 
temper,  which  gained  him  so  immense  a  sway  ;  it  was  the 
intellectual  sagacity  and  logical  force  of  Aristotle  which  have 

*  How  indoraitable  his  energy  was  for  work  is  clear  from  thy  following:—"  Qnidam  iitrem 
caleutis  olei  stoiiiacho  ilium  iuiponere  consiicvisse  traduut,  et  cum  se  ad  quiesceudum  lom- 
poneret,  ;ieream  sph;eram  teuere  in  manu  pelvi  suhjecta,  eo  eoiisilio  ut  cum  e  dormientis  manu 
spU»ra  ferea  in  subditum  vas  incidisset,  souo  lllius  expeigisceretur."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Vol. 
11. ,  Lib.  v.,  Cap.  /.,  n.  10,  p.  476.) 

t  "Hie  Tero,  ut  ait  Eumelus  in  quinto  Historiarnm,  aconitum  bibens,  mortnus  est  septua- 
gesimo  setatis  anno.  Idem  vero  refert  ipsum  Platoui  trigeuavium  se  in  disciplinam  dedisse ; 
sed  profecto  fallitur.  Vixit  enim  tres  et  sexagiuta  a,uuos:  septimo  decimo  autem  tetatis  anno 
Platonem  audire  coipit."     (Diogenes  Laertius,  Koi.  it.,  Lib.  V.,  Cap.  L,  n.  l,p.  466.) 

t  Here  are  some  more  points  of  contrast  between  Plato  and  the  Stag.vrite  : — 

"Plato:  Quia  mundus  sui  natura  est  corruptibilis,  coiruniperetur  aliquando,  nisi  Deus  eum 
servaret.     Arist. :  Mundus  non  corrumperetur;  neque  Deus  eum  servat,  sed  coeli  motus. 

Plato  :  Deus  est  supra  omne  ens  et  supra  omneui  essentiam.    Arist.  :  Deus  est  substantia. 

Plato:  Deus  est  supra  omueui  Intellectum.    Arist.:  Deus  est  Intelleotus. 

Plato:  Deus  nee  movetur,  nee  movet.  Arisr.  :  Deus  quidera  nou  movetur,  sed  prlmum 
crelum  movet."     (Lauuoy,  De  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  L,p.  217.) 
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earned  for  him  a  lasting  reputation.  Plato  was  patristic,  Aris- 
totle scholastic.  The  combination  of  the  two — excluding  errors 
and  making  good  defects,  through  the  parallel  light  of  Revela- 
tion— is  to  be  found  pre-eminently  in  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 
His  "  Angelic  "  bias  was  Platonic ;  his  school  gifts  were  Aristo- 
telic*  The  keen  intellect  of  the  Stagyrite,  and  the  moral  lofti- 
ness of  Plato,  corrected  and  purified  by  Christianity,  and 
perfected  by  monastic  life,  made  the  Angelical  the  synthetic 
and  analytic  colossus  that  he  was. 

The  broad  difference  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  lies  in  this, 
that  Plato  held  the  world  of  "  forms  "  to  be  the  only  real  world 
whilst  Aristotle  held  the  world  of  sense  to  be  at  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge.  Whilst  Plato,  by  means  of  reminiscence  and 
the  association  of  ideas,  (;ould  recall  before  the  mind  the  whole 
existing  world  of  thought,  Aristotle  required  a  brute  sensation, 
a  phantasm,  and  an  abstraction,  in  order  to  reach  anything  like 
a  mental  process.  He  looks  upon  the  really-existing  archetypes 
of  Plato  as  so  much  poetry  or  metaphor.f  What  his  master 
considered  as  possessing  an  objective  being  of  its  own,  he  taught 
was  the  result  of  mental  action,  and  the  appreciated  relations 
between  one  thing  and  another.  Both  held  in  common  that 
science  was  of  universals,  but  Plato's  universal s  were  of  a 
different  texture  from  those  of  Aristotle.  Whilst  Plato  had 
only  to  open  the  eye  of  the  mind  and  look  on  them,  as  it  were, 


*  "  Plato  :  Deiis  omne  corpus  supereminet.     Arist. :  Deus  in  ccbH  culmlue  sedet. 

Plato  :  Dews  est  ab  oiiiui  cox'poie  liber.    Arist. :  Deus  prime  orbi  est  alligatus. 

Plato  :  Deus  uuiversi  provideutiam  liabet.    Arist. :  Deus  a  coelo  tautum  expetitur. 

Plato :  Deus  omnia  novit.    Arist. :  Non  cognoscit  particularia. 

Plato :  Deus  muudum  I'egit  imiversum  et  partes  ejus.  Arist. :  Non  Deus,  sed  natura,  casus 
et  fortuna  regunt  muudum. 

Plato :  Deus  in  regimiue  mundi  utitur  miuistris,  miuoribus  Diis.  Arist.  :  Deus  neque  regit 
mundum,  neque  miuistros  habet. 

Plato :  lu  inuudo  suut  dtemones.     Arist. :  Nnllibi  hos  agnoscit  dcemoues. 

Plato:  Deus  auiniam  uuiversi  prodUxit.  Arist.:  Deus  uou  produxitanimam  ixllam  nniversl, 
sed  cuilum  tautum  est  auimatura  et  astia. 

Plato :  Deus  produxit  animam  humauam.  Arist. :  Anima  est  actus  corporis  h.  e.  ex  materia 
educta. 

Plato:  Auiraa  liumanadivina  est  qu^edam  forma,    lArist. :  Auima  est  forma  corporis. 

Plato:  Auima  liuraana  est  ivnmortaUs.  Arist.:  Ut  forma  corporis  auima  est  mortalis." 
(Lauuoy,  De  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  I., p.  217.) 

t  "Plato:  Anim*  couuatus  est  intellectus.    Arist.:  lutellectus  de  foris  venit. 

Plato:  Anima  a  corpore  separatur.  Arist.:  Auima  a  corpore  non  separatur,  quia  est  ejus 
forma. 

Plato:  Auiraa  divino  afflatur  spiritu  et  futura  prsenuntiat.  Arist.:  Anima  liumore  melan- 
cholico  prsedicit. 

Plato:  Homiuis  felicitas  est,  quando  Deo  fit  similis.    Arist.:  Homo  bonis  fortnnis  fit  beatus. 

Plato :  Homiuis  felicitas  a  Deo  venit.  Arist. :  Homo  ex  suis  bonis  actiouibus  et  suo 
arbitrio  lit  felix. 

Plato :  Deus  est  precandus,  ut  nos  beatos  efficiat.  Arist. :  Deus  particularia  non  iutelligit, 
ergo  nou  precandus. 

Plato:  Veniet  lionio  qui  nos  Deum  precari  doceat.  Hie  Christum  innuit.  Arist.:  Preces 
omnes  frustrauese,  quia  Deus  non  intelligit  particularia. 

Plato:  Bonus  vir  Deo  semper  cbarus.  Arist.:  Particularia  Deus  non  intelligit,  uec  preces 
audit,  nee  hominem  ulium  amat. 

Plato:  Vir  bonus  i)Ost  mortem  Deo  fruetur.    Arist.:  Post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 

Plato:  Auim»  post  mortem  pnrgantur.    Arist.:  Animas  iu  corpore  pereunt. 

Plato :  AuimsB  malorum  post  mortem  poenas  dabunt.    Arist. :  Animai  iu  corpore  pereuut 

Plato:  Homines  mortui  resurgent.    Arist. :  A  privatione  ad  liabitum  non  fit  regressus. 

Plato:  Boiias  animfe  beatum  locum  possidebuut.    Arist.:  Nullus  est  talis  locus. 

Plato:  Et  corpus  et  auiuife  malorum  in  inferno  cruciabuntur.  Arist.:  Nil  tale  novit." 
(Launoy,  De  Var.  Arist.  Fort.,  Tom.  IV.,  Pars  1.,  p.  218.) 
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spread  out  ready-made  before  him,  the  Stagyrite  arrived  at 
them  through  the  activity  of  the  thinking  principle  itself.  Sensa- 
tions give  the  particulars  or  individuals  ;  memory  can  summon 
many  individuals  before  the  mind  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
inductive  process  upon  these,  results  in  general  notions  or  ideas  ; 
one  thing  can  now  be  predicated  of  many  individuals.* 

Such  was  the  antagonistic  difference  between  these  two 
philosophers.  Plato  treats  the  Stagyrite's  ground-principle, 
the  apprehensions  of  sense,  as  deception ;  and  the  Stagyrite 
looks  upon  his  master's  fundamental  axiom  as  no  better  than  a 
philosophical  romance.  Natural  science  was  the  Stagyrite's 
delight ;  experiments  on  the  animal  creation  had  a  special  charm 
for  him.j  He  loved  investigation.  Analysis  was  his  strongest 
point.  He  savoured  more  of  the  modern  man  of  science  than 
any  other  writer  of  antiquity.  For  an  ancient  he  was  cautious, 
accurate,  and  excessively  objective.  He  saw  the  value  of 
phenomena  and  facts,  almost  as  clearly  as  Bacon  did.  His 
philosophy  found  more  pleasure  in  discussing  thing s,  than  the 
abstract  notions  which  represented  them  ;  and  though  at  times 
he  may  have  forgotten,  as  he  assuredly  did  forget,  that  creations 
and  combinations  of  the  mind's  activity  are  not  necessarily 
accurate  expressions  of  objective  truth,  still  he,  more  than  any 
other  thinker  of  the  Pagan  schools,  saw  the  marked  difference 
between  the  world  of  notions  and  the  tangible  facts  of  life.J 

As  long  as  Aristotle  confined  himself  to  secular  philosophy, 
he  excelled  the  master  of  the  Academy ;  but  where  any  religious 
bias  is  concerned,  Plato  far  surpasses  him.  Though  Plato's 
theory  of  ideas  is  wrong,  still  it  points  in  a  more  theological 
direction  than  almost  any  of  the  speculations  of  the  Stagyrite. 
If  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  Church, 
the  theologic  tendency  of  Plato  has  been  of  no  less  service  to 


*  Rittev  gives  au  eloquent  suminary  of  Aristotle's  teaching  in  his  Geschichte  fDritter  Theil. 
Fiinftes  Kapitel,  p.  390 — 105) :  — "  Er  iiieiiit  zvvuv."  he  says,  "  des  Mensch  sei  eiu  gar  geiiiiges  uud 
diiiftiges  Weseu,  aber  cr  findet  sein  Leheu  noch  iinnier  lebeuswerth  uiid  dahiu  ist  seiu  .Stieben 
gerichtet,  dass  er  es  wahrliaft  lebe.  iiiclit  nach  eiteln  Idealeu  vergebens  sich  abmiihend,  son- 
deru  die  Wiiklicbkeit  ruit  regster  Thatigkeit  ergreifeiid."     (Loc.  Cit.  p.  3U3.) 

t  Though  freely  correctiug  hiui,  Bacon,  in  his  Novum  Ori/anum,  quotes  the  Stagyiite  with 
approbation  respecting  his  view  regarding  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corruption. 
Generally  Bacon  is  very  harsh  with  this  philosopher,  though  not  so  severe  as  he  is  with  Plato. 
(See  The  Works  of  Francis  Bacon,  Novum  Organum,  Lib.  II.,  i  35,  p.  24".  London,  MDCCLIII. 
Printed  for  A.  Millar,  in  the  Strand.)  He  calls  Plato  "  Cavillator  urbanus,  tumidus  poeta.  Theo- 
logua  niente  captus."     (Op.  Citat.  Impetus  Plulosojiltici,  Cap.  II., p.  512.) 

i  "  Wahreud  Platon  die  Erfahruugeu  besonders  iiber  die  Natur,  das  Nothwendige  und 
Besoudere  iu  den  Erscheinungeu  vernachlassigt,  sie  nur  nebenbei  uud  wie  eiue  nicht  ungebil- 
dete  Erholung  betreibt,  dagegen  in  die  Ideale  des  Guteu  uud  des  Schiinen  sich  vertieft,  ist 
Aristoteles  ganz  darauf  bedacht,  eiue  .iede  Erkeuutniss  der  ilbersiunlicheu  Form  ans  der 
l)fSondersten  Erfahrnng  herauszuschopfeu.  Denu  ihm  ist  die  Vernunft  fiir  den  Menschen 
nicht  etwas  Urspriingliches.  sonde.rn  sie  bildet  sich  erst  aus  deiu  Nothwendigeu,  aus  dem 
natiirlichen  Werdeu  heraus,  bleibt  auch  imnier  niit  diesem  in  Verbiudung.  so  dass  iu  der  wirk- 
lichen  Thatigkeit,  in  der  Energie  des  verniinftigeu  Lebens  die  VoUendung  und  der  wahre 
Gegenstaud  der  Wissenschaft  zu  suchen  ist.  Diese  Einsicht  bildet  den  wesentlichen  Fortscbrltt, 
weTcheu  die  Philosophie  des  Aristoteles  bezeiohuet."  (Ritter,  Geschichte  der  Philosophie  alter 
Zeit,  Dritler  Theil,  Zweite  verbesserte  Auflaye,  Fiinftes  Kapitel,  p.  403.) 
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her.*  If  the  Peripatetic  logic,  form,  and  nomenclature  brought 
about  a  revolution  in  the  method  of  theologic  teaching,  the 
soaring  tendencies  of  Plato  have  scarcely  been  less  useful  in 
pointing  out  a  method  of  grasping  the  scibile  as  a  whole,  and 
of  looking  on  it  in  its  integrity.  If  the  Angelical  was  indebted 
to  Aristotle  for  suggestions  in  analysis,  he  was  equally  behol- 
den to  Plato  for  synthetical  suggestions.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  conception  of  the  entire  pla7i  of  the  Summa  Theologica 
was  partly  the  result  of  Platonic  influence,  whilst  the  mechani- 
cal framework  in  which  each  part  is  fixed  manifests,  unmistak- 
able signs  of  the  Socratic  and  Aristotelic  mind.  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle — each  in  his  measure  continues  still  to  act  upon  the 
world  of  thought.!  The  intellectual  honesty  of  the  iirst,  and  the 
creative  and  speculative  gifts  of  the  second,  and  the  critical 
endowments  of  the  third,  have  left  a  mark  which  can  never  be 
expunged. 

Take  two  cardinal  points  which  have  an  immediate  bearing 
on  religion,  and  upon  which  both  Plato  and  his  disciple  have 
boldly  spoken  out,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  which  possessed 
the  sounder  theologic  instinct :  I  refer  to  their  teachings  on  Grod 
and  on  the  soul. 

"  Plato's  god  is  an  intelligent  power,  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  at  work 
in  it,  forming,  ordering,  and  sustaining  it.  "J 

Aristotle's  god 

"  Cannot  descend  to  particular  beings,  is  unable  to  change  the  object  of  his 
conceptions,  or  think  anything  discvirsively  without  falling  into  the  hands  of 
change,  and  without  changing  from  better  to  woi-se.  He  also  really  influ- 
ences the  world  unconsciously,  as  the  magnet  does  the  iron  ;  and  his  action  on 

*  I  need  simply  refer  the  reader  to  Eusebius'  important  work,  the  Prceparalio  Evangelica,  to 
show  h6w  strangely  the  teachings  of  the  great  pliilosopher  and  those  of  the  people  of  God 
harmonized.  See  for  example  the  Eleventh  Book  (p.  842—948  ;  Patrolog.  Orcec,  Vol.  XXI.)  Such 
chapters  as  (1.)  Platonis  philosophiam,  in  iis,  quse  omnium  maxima  uecessaria  sunt,  cnm  ilia 
HebriBorum  convenire,  p.  846  ;  (IX.)  De  Ente,  ex  Mosis  Platonisque  doctrina,  p.  867;  (XIV.)  De 
secuudo  Hebrteorum  Platonisque  principio.p.  883;  (XXIII.  J  De  Platonicis  ideis,  p.  907;  (XXVI.) 
De  adversariis  natnris,  Hebr®orum  Platonisque  doctrina,  p.  915;  (XXVII.)  De  aninise  iniinor- 
talitate,  ex  Hebrajorum  Platonisque  doctiina,  p.  918;  (XXXVIII.)  De  judicio,  quod  mortem 
excipiat,  Platonem  Hebrieis  afflnia  seusisse,  p.  943.  See  also  the  twelfth  Book  (p.  948—105!).) 
See  the  fifty-two  chapters  of  this  book,  all  bearing  in  the  same  direction,  showing  how  curi- 
ously Plato's  teachings,  in  many  points,  harmonize  with  the  doctrines  of  the  chosen  people. 

t  Though  the  great  revival  iu  favour  of  Plato  in  Italy  (1438)  was  carried  to  excess,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  many  great  truths  were  ehcited  with  respect  to  the  harmony  of  many  Platonic 
doctrines  vnth.  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  See  for  a  good  exposition  of  this  Cardinal  Bes- 
earion's  work,  intitled  "  Bessarionis  Cardinnlis  Nicaeni  et  Patriarchs  Constantinojjolitani  in  Caluni- 
niatorem  Platonis  Ltbri  Quatuor  :  Veneliis,  1503."  Then  comes  Marsilius  Ficinus  (whom  Leibnitz 
calls  '  Bessarionis  in  aft'ectu  erga  Platonem  haeres'),  who  wrote  a  Ilieolot/ia  Plalonica,  de  Immor- 
talitate  videlicet  Animorum  ac  JEterna  Felicitate,  Libri  XVIII.  See  Buhle's  GeschicHte  der  neueven 
Philosophie,  Bd.  II.,  p.  171—322.  Gottingen,  1800.  (Cf.  Werner's  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aqitmo, 
Drifter  Band,  'Zweites  Buch,  p.  496.) 

t"  Plato  held  the  Supreme  Good,  or  God,  to  be  unfathomable  in  his  real  nature.  'It  is 
hard,'  he  said-,  '  to  investigate  and  find  the  Kramer  and  Father  of  the  Universe  ;  and  if  one  clid 
find  him,  it  were  impossible  to  express  I'.im  in  terms  comprehensible  by  all.'  (Tim.  p.  28.)  For 
even  though  man  is  capable  of  a  perfect  compreheusiou  of  all  other  Ideas,  still  God  remains 
above  these,  and  higher  yet  above  the  world  and  all  that  is  created"  .  .  •  "Not- 
withstanding this  polytheistic  mode  of  expression  Lcalliug  the  ideas  '  eternal  gods'],  these 
Ideas  are  not  to  be  conceived  as  beside  and  external  to  God.  They  are  founded  in  God,  and 
God  is  the  all-comprehensive  Idea,  embracing  all  partial  archetypes  in  an  unity  ;  and  theretore 
too  the  visible  world,  which  is  formed  after  this  all-comprehensive  Idea,  and  contains  in  itself 
iu  copy  all  single  and  partial  Ideas  is  one  only."  (DoUiuger's  Gentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  i  1, 
p.  308-309.) 
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it  is  no  voluntary  action.  If  God  were  to  know  the  woi-ld,  he  would  also 
know  the  evil  in  it,  and  therewith  contract  a  contaminating  knowledge  that 
would  debase  the  knower."* 

Regarding  the  soul,  Plato  held  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
and  proved  it,  in  his  own  way,  in  the  Phaedrus,  the  Sy7njposium, 
and  the  Phaedo. 

"  According  to  Plato,  the  present  life  is  at  the  same  time  not  only  the  fruit  of 
an  earlier,  but  also  the  germ  of  a  later  life  ;  and  as  the  present  fate  of  man  is 
decided  by  his  foregone  iife,  so  also  is  his  future  lot  cast  by  his  conduct  now."t 

According  to  the  Stagy  rite,  the  soul  is  composed  of  two 
parts,  the  understanding  and  the  reason.  The  former  is  a  part 
of  matter,  and  perishes  with  the  individual. 

•'  The  really  human  in  the  soul,  that  which  has  come  into  being,  must  also 
pass  away,  the  understanding  even ;  only  the  divine  reason  is  immortal ;  but, 
as  the  memory  belongs  to  the  sensitive  soul,  and  individual  thought  depends 
on  the  understanding  or  passive  nous  only,  all  self-consciousness  must  cease 
with  death."! 

With  an  eternal  world,  a  perishable  soul,  and  a  God  who 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  mankind,  Aristotle,  with  all  his 
natural  sagacity,  in  spite  of  his  being  so  advanced  in  "  science," 
makes  more  egregious  failures  in  his  theological  attempts,  and 
is  more  completely  pagan,  than  the  creative  Plato,  who  taught 
some  kind  of  future  bliss,  who  admitted  a  world-maker,  and  a 
Providence  ;  and  who,  though  he  believed  in  an  eternal  "  hf/le  " 
still  approached  much  nearer  the  Christian  doctrine  of  creation 
out  of  nothing,  than  did  his  stricter  and  more  scientific  disciple.^ 
After  all,  the  mystic  intuition  of  the  monk  did  more  here  than 
the  scientific  analysis  and  method  of  the  sensual  man  of  the 
world. 

Now,  what  is  the  position  of  the  Angelical  when  compared 
with  such  giants  as  Plato  and  the  Stagy  rite  ? 

What  was  their  common  object  ?  Truth.  In  none  of  them  are 
truths  of  the  intellectual,  the  divine,  and  moral  world  sharply 
separated.  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  attempt  such  a  division, 
but  he  by  no  means  adheres  to  it  in  every  case.     So  the  Bumjna 

*  Dollinger's  Gentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  i  1,  p.  335. 

t  DiilUuger's  Gentile  and  Jew,  Book  V.,  §  1,  p.  319. 

I  Dollinger's  Gentile  and  Jew.  Book  V.,^  1,  p.  339. 

§  "  Aristotle  lias  not  troubled  himself  with  questions  on  God's  goodness,  justice,  freedom, 
and  relation  to  good  and  eTil  in  the  world,  for  the  most  part  they  have  no  significauce  for  him. 
His  God  is  not  a  really  personal  one,  or  is  oulv  an  imperfect  personality.  He  never  comes  out 
of  himself,  out  of  his  eternal  repose,  to  energize.  He  is  but  the  term  and  end  of  the  world's 
aspiration;  not  the  active  cause  ot  the  world;  on  the  contrary,  complete  repose  is  necessary 
for  God,  as  well  for  his  dignity's  sake  as  for  his  blissfuluess ;  for  every  action  upon  the  world 
would  be  a  toil  to  him,  even  though  he  held  it  in  his  hand."  (Dollinger,  Gentile  and  Jew,  Vol. 
I.,  Book  V.,i  1,  p.  .336.)  But  see  how  the  Angelical'  explains  the  Stagyrite  in  an  orthodox 
sense :— "  Considerandum  est  antem  quod  Philosophus  intendit  ostendere,  quod  Deus  uou 
intelligit  aliud,  sed  seipsum,  iuquantum  intellectum  est  perfectio  intelligentis,  et  ejus,  quod 
est  intelligere.  Manifestum  est  autem  quod  nihil  aliud  sic  potest  iutelligi  a  Deo,  quod  sit 
perfectio  iutellectus  ejus.  Nee  tamen  sequitur  quod  omnia  alia  a  se  sint  ei  ignota:  nam  Intelli- 
trendo  se,  Intelligit  omnia  aha."  (Comment,  in  XII.  Libros  Metaphysicornm,  Lib.  XII.,  Lect.  XL, 
p.  649,  Vol.  XX.    Ed.  Farm.) 
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Theologica  treats,  without  strict  discrimination,  of  truths  in  the 
natural,  the  moral,  and  the  divine  order.* 

Did  S.  Thomas  outshine  Plato  in  his  synthetical  endowments  ? 
Compare  the-  Suinma,  as  a  conception,  with  the  Dialogues.^ 
Did  Aristotle  exceed  the  Angelical  in  his  analytic  gifts  ?  Com- 
pare the  Topics  with  the  Saint's  teaching  De  Veritate,  or  with 
his  treatment  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and  it  will 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  the  Stagyrite  surpassed  him.  How 
is  it  then  that  the  Angelical  grasps  the  whole  form  of  truth, 
whilst  the  other  two  have  simply  seized  fragments  mixed  with 
error  ?  Because  he  who  scrutinizes  the  heavens  with  a  glass 
sees  further  and  more  clearly  than  another  equal  to  him  in 
natural  sight,  but  unassisted  by  an  instrument ;  J  whilst  the 
former  silently  contemplates  the  object  which  displays  itself 
steadily  before  him,  the  other  may  be  searching  about  for  it  in 
vain.  It  was  in  this  that  the  Angelical  had  a  sovereign  advan- 
tage over  the  fathers  of  Grecian  thought :  he  was  master  of  the 
Divine  revelation  and  tradition  of  the  Church.^  He  firmly 
grasped  that  Truth  which  Plato  was  sweeping  the  heavens  to 
find,  and  which  the  Stagyrite  analyzed  the  world  of  sense  to 
meet :  a  truth,  indeed,  or  body  of  doctrine,  which  they  in  their 
wildest  moments  did  not  "dream  of  in  their  philosophy,"  so 
utterly  did  it  escape  their  keenest  observation.il 

Revelation  and  tradition,  whilst  they  have  to  do  directly  with 

*  Of  course  iu  sucb  a  work  as  tlie  present  it  is  impossible  to  do  much  more  tban  poiut  out 
the  leading  features  of  the  Summa  Theologica.  To  enter  minutely  into  particulars,  and  analyze 
the  entire  work,  would  takti  almost  as  ujuch  space  as  the  work  itself;  for  the  Summa  is  written 
with  that  rigid  conciseness  that  hardly  anything  could  he  left  out.  Like  cut  stones  in  a  care- 
fully-built temple,  the  one  lies  upon  and  tits  into  the  other  so  nicely,  that  were  one  omitted, 
the  rest  would  be  tlirown  out  of  place.  If  the  form  repeats  itself,  the  principles  which  are 
thrown  into  the  form  are  not  identical,  though  most  strictly  related  to  each  other.  No  work 
has  ever  been  written  containing  iu  so  short  a  space  such  richness  of  principle,  such  variety 
of  argument  and  objection,  or  such  a  compact  accumulation  of  philosophical  and  religious 
trutli. 

t  As  has  been  said,  no  contrast  could  be  greater  than  the  style  of  the  Sicmma  and  of  the 
Dialogues.  They  seem  to  poiut  out  two  men  as  different  in  cast  of  mind  as  possibly  could  be. 
But  such,  after  all,  is  not  the  case.  The  style  of  the  works  indeed  otters  a  great  contrast,  but 
the  Angelical  was  not  writing  himself,  he  was  writing  iu  the  rigid  forms  of  scholastic  science. 
A  man  who  can  write  a  book  on  algebra  or  geometry,  and  is  strictly  scientific,  may,  for  all  that, 
be  gifted  with  an  overflow  of  the  richest  imagination,  may  be  a  creature  of  the  deepest 
emotions,  a  genius  of  the  highest  type,  aud  possessed  of  all  those  qualities  of  mind  which  go  to 
to  make  a  great  prose-poet.  So  with  the  Angelical.  His  commentary  on  Job  shows  his 
dramatic  power;  his  poems  speak  of  a  fund  of  deepest  sympathy;  hia  ecstatic  tendency 
towards  contemplation,  which  was  his  real  life,  shows,  not  the  scholastic,  hat  what  we  are  now 
dealing  with,  the  man,  and  that  man  was  essentially  Platonic. 

t  "  Est  autcm  in  his,  quae  de  Deo  confitemur,  duplex  veritatis  modus.  Qujedam  namque 
vera  sunt  de  Deo,  quse  omnera  facultatem  hnmana;  ratiouis  excedunt,  ut  Deuiu  esse  trinum  et 
unum.  QuEedam  vero  sunt,  ad  qu;B  etiam  ratio  naturalis  pertingere  potest,  sicut  est  Deum 
esse,  Denm  esse  imum,  et  alia  hu.jusmodi;  quje  etiam  philosophi  demonstrative  de  Deo  pro- 
baverunt,  ducti  naturalis  luuiine  rationis.  Quod  autem  sint  aliqua  intelligibilium  divinorum, 
quic  humanai  rationis  penitus  excedant  iugenium,  evidentissime  apparet."  (Contra  Gentiles. 
Lib.  L,  Cap.  TIT.,  p.  2,   Fol.  V.J 

§  How  badly  ofl' those  were  who  did  not  possess  the  Revelation  is  shown  by  analogy: — 
"  Idem  manifeste  apparet  ex  defectu,  quern  in  rebus  cognoscendis  qiiotidie  experimur,  Rerum 
enim  sensibilium  plurinias  proprietates  ignoramus,  earunique  proprietatum,  quas  sensu  appre- 
heudimus,  rationem  perfecte  iu  pluribus  invenire  nou  possuraus.  Multo  igitur  amphus  illiua 
excelleutissimai  substantiae,  transcendentis,  omnia  intelligibilia  huniana  ratio  investigare  nou 
sufUcit.  Huic  etiam  eousonat  dictum  Philosophi,  qui  asserit,  quod  intellcctus  nusler  sic  se  habet 
adprivia  entiuin,  quce  sunt  manifestissimain  natura,  sicut  oculus  vespertilionis  ad  solem.  (Metaphys., 
2.  text.  comm.  1.)"     (Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  L,  Cup.  III.,  p.  3,  Vol.  V.J 

II  Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  Z,  Cap.  V.,  p.  4,  Vol.  V. 
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faith,  morality,  and  the  salvation  of  man's  soul,  indirectly  throw 
a  broad  and  steady  ray  upon  many  fundamental  positions  of 
human  philosophy.  They  not  only  illuminate  the  heavens,  but 
they  also  cast  their  beams  upon  the  earth.  Many  truths,  even 
of  the  Old  Covenant  revelation,  were  as  shining  light,  if  not 
guiding  immediately  to  philosophic  truth,  at  all  events  warning 
from  philosophic  error.*  The  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  giving 
of  the  New  Law,  multiplied  the  brightness.  Our  Lord  not 
merely  redeemed  man,  and  became  his  Mod^^l,  but  He  threw  the 
light  of  His  humanity  on  deep  problems  of  natural  truth.  He 
rescued  man,  not  alone  from  hell,  but  from  annihilation  through 
false  philosophy :  He,  in  a  way,  saved  the  very  earth  itself, 
and  defended  the  doctrine  of  substantial  being.  How  was  this 
accomplished  ?  By  the  Word  becoming  man.  Immediately 
Christ  took  flesh,  humanity  fell  under  the  protection  of  the 
infallible  exponent  of  revelation.  Heretics  attacked  the  flesh, 
the  will,  the  intellect,  the  real  existence  of  the  Christ,  and  the 
unerring  authority  had  to  define  these  human  attributes.  He 
lives  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  and  is  assailed  again ;  the 
Voice  clear  and  unwavering  speaks  once  more,  and  such  words 
as  "  substance,"  "  accidents,"  "  taste,"  "  space,"  and  "  form," 
receive  an  ilhimination,  and  philosophy  receives  a  help.f  In 
fact,  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation  is  so  mixed  up  with  man 
and  with  the  world,  that  philosophy  cannot  go  far  wrong  when 
she  does  not  contradict  the  Church's  teaching.  In  so  far  forth  as 
a  man  admits  a  revelation,  to  that  extent  he  accords  to  iS. 
Thomas  an  advantage  over  the  philosophers  of  pagan  times. 

Bacon  says  that  if  we  would  grasp  and  understand  any  par- 
ticular science,  we  should  not  "  stand  on  the  level  with  it,  but 
climb  up,  as  it  were,  into  the  watch-tower  of  some  other 
science,"  and  thus  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  take  in  all 
its  parts.:]:     The  difficulty  is  to  find   a  tower.     The  Angelical 

*  Then  the  intimate  connection  between  right-doing  and  right-knowing  points  in  the  same 
direction.  Snrely  revelation  from  without,  and  grace  working  within  the  mind,  cannot  but 
impress  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  steadier,  stronger,  and  clearer,  even  In  tlie  investigation 
of  truth  which  comes  within  the  range  of  the  natural  reason.  If  the  mind  is  comforted  iu  its 
weakness,  and  instructed  iu  its  ignorance,  the  result  must  aftect  its  entire  action  beneficially. 
Suarez  speaks  very  clearly  of  the  help  of  grace  for  action: — "  Htec  necessitas  (gratise)  uon  pro- 
venit  ex  pliysica  et  absohita  liberi  arbitrii  impoteiitia,  sed  ex  morali,  qu»  est  debilitasintellec- 
tU8  et  voluntatis  ad  coustanter  operaudura  immediate  orta  ex  voluntatis  infirmitate,  intellectus 
iguorantia,  quia  appetitus  vehemeuter  propeudet  ad  seusibilia,  quse  sensibus  propinqua  et  pro- 
portionata  fortius  ilium  movent,  et  quia  intellectus  tarde,  remisse  et  vix  assequitur  rationes 
superiores."     (Disputat.  Tlieolog.,  Tom.  I.,  Tract.  II.,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  XV..sqq.) 

t  Without  going  to  the  Summa.  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  some  few  of  the  chapters  in  the 
Contra  Gentiles  to  be  convinced  how  great  an  illumination,  even  iu  the  natural  order,  the  Incar- 
nation of  Christ  brought  about.  For  instance,  Cap.  XXVIII.,  De  errore  Pholiui  circa  Incarna- 
tiouem;  Cap.  XXIX.,  De  errore  Manichreorum  circa  Incarnatiouem ;  Cap.  XXX.,  De  errore 
Valentiui  circa  Incarnatiouem;  Cap.  XXXI.,  De  errore  Apolliuaris  circa  corpus  Ohristi ;  Cap. 
XXXII.,  De  errore  Arii  et  Apolliuaris  circa  auiman;  Christi ;  Cap.  XXXIIL,  De  errore  Apolhu- 
aris  diceutis  animam  ratioualem  uon  fuisse  iu  Christo,  et  de  errore  Origenis  diceiitis  auimara 
Christi  ante  mundum  fuisse  creatam  ;  Cap.  XXXV.,  Contra  errorem  Eutychetis ;  Cap.  XXX  VII, 
Coutra  eos  qui  dixerunt  ex  auima  et  corpore  non  esse  aliquid  unum  constitutum  in  Christo  ; 
Cap.  XXXVlil..  Contra  eos  qui  ponunt  duos  hypostases  vel  duo  snpposita  iu  una  persona 
Christi.     (See  Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.'IV.,  De  Incarnatione  Dei.  p.  324—336,  Vol.  V.) 

t  Bacon,  De  Aug.  Scient..  ^yorks  Vol.  l.,p.  460.    JSd.  1857. 
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possessed  a  high  and  mighty  one — the  great  science  of  theology, 
built  upon  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  and  established  by  a 
Voice  of  faultless  truth.*  Besides  this,  he  had  the  benefit  of 
the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  multifarious 
experiences  of  the  middle  age.  The  Church  and  the  Fathers, 
as  well  as  the  philosophers,  had  taught,  preached,  and  explored, 
in  their  own  place,  the  various  elements  of  divine  and  human 
knowledge,!  and  of  these  he  could  and  did  take  full  advantage. 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  "  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers 
of  water  "  of  the  Angelical.  He  simply  made  use  of  them.  He 
took  their  truth,  and  dropped  their  error.  As  revelation  cor- 
rects the  vagaries  of  sense,  and  permits  all  sciences  to  serve 
her,  but  will  suffer  none  to  cross  her  path — so  with  the  Angeli- 
cal. He  followed  Plato  and  Aristotle  where  they  did  not  clash 
with  the  Church,  and  so  far  forth  as  they  were  useful  servants 
to  the  higher  science  ;  but  he  parts  company  with  them  without 
remorse  when  they  swerve  from  the  right  line  of  supernatural 
revelation.  He  was  never  puzzled  by  them,  or  at  a  loss ;  he 
saw  his  way  clearly.  He  possessed  a  guide  and  an  illumina- 
tion which  made  him  independent  of  them,  whilst  he  enlisted 
all  the  good  which  they  had  taught  into  his  own  special  ser- 
vice.]: Not  that  Plato,  and  specially  the  Stagyrite,  failed  to 
teach  the  great  scholastic  many  things  he  would  not  otherwise 
have  learnt.  It  might  be  said  that  whilst  he  knew  a  whole 
cosmos  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  he  also  possessed  a  tessera 
veritatis  by  which  to  test  those  things  which  they  appeared  to 
know  better  than  himself.  He  may  have  been  deceived  by 
them  in  some  things,  as  certainly  he  was  in  many  matters  physi- 


*  It  is  a  curious  study  in  human  nature  to  watch  rationalistic  philosophers,  and  those  who 
follow  Oomte,  whilst  they  tirade  against  the  influence  of  dogma,  and  show  tln^niselves  under 
the  influence  of  it  more  or  less  at  every  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  men  who  ought  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  the  bearings  of  certain  cardinal  truths  (such  as  creation,  the  nature  of  evil,  of 
sin,  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  conscience)  on  the  true  happiness  of  man,  and  on  man's  most 
important  actions,  should  prove  tliemselves  so  strangely  ungrateful  to  that  bright  and  steady 
light,  which  if  it  does  not  in  the  first  instance  discover  them,  certainly  lends  to  them  a  most 
serviceable  illumination. 

1  There  ia  nothing  more  remarkable  about  the  mind  of  the  Angelical  than  its  wide  and 
varied  information  on  all  matters  wliich  had  to  do  with  theology  and  philosophic  thought.  His 
knowledge  of  the  pre-Socratio  era  is  very  remarkable.  His  mastery  of  the  systems  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  is  clearly  seen  in  his  fourteenth  Opuxculum,  "  De  Substantiis  Heparatis,"  where,  with 
great  clearness  of  perception,  he  draws  out  their  respective  tenets,  compares  them,  shows 
where  they  agree,  and  where  they  are  at  fault.  His  knowledge  of  the  Fatliers  is  most  marvel- 
lous; yet  not  more  so  than  his  complete  grasp  of  Aristotle's  logic  and  metaphysics,  and  his 
extraordinary  memory  for  Holy  Scripture.  He,  if  any  man,  had  grasped  the  scibile  which  went 
before  him  ;  he.  If  any  man,  had  gathered  it  into  one.  and  thrown  into  scientific  shape  the  com- 
bined teachings  of  the  highest  natural  and  supernatural  wisdom. 

%  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  gift  of  wisdom  which  the  Angelical  possessed  gave  him  a  light 
to  see  the  world  by,  which  the  pagans  did  not  dream  of  All  his  biographers,  and  the  Popes  as 
well,  speak  of  his  illumination  through  the  grace  of  God.  For  the  wisdom  given  by  the  Spirit  is 
practical  as  well  as  speculative;  he  himself  explains  it  thus :— "  Kespoudeo  dicendum,  quod, 
sicut  Augnstinus  dicit  in  12  de  Trinitate,  cap.  14,  superior  pars  ratiouis  sapientijB  deputatur, 
inferior  autem  soientiaj.  Superior  autem  ratio,  ut  ipse  in  eodem  lib.  (Cap.  VII.  in  fine),  dicit, 
intendit  raUonibux  supeniis,  scilicet  divinis,  c«  conspiciendis.  et  consulendis ;  couspiciendis  quidera, 
secundum  quod  divina  in  seipsis  contemplatur;  consulendis  autem,  secundum  quod  per  divina 
jndicat  de  humanis  actibus,  per  divinas  regulas  dirigens  actus  humauos,"  (Suinma  Theologica. 
Secunda  Semndce,  Qucest.  XLV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  174,  Vol.  III.) 
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cal,  but  never  in  those  cardinal  truths  which  are  connected  with 
God,  and  with  the  happiness,  progress,  and  perfectibility  of  man. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  cite  many  examples  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  superiority,  nor  are  many  necessary.*  The  following, 
which  treats  on  the  theory  of  ideas,  will  bring  several  points  of 
interest  clearly  before  the  mind. 

The  Saint  asks,  in  the  SumTna  Theologica,  "  Whether  Grod 
has  the  ideas  of  everything  which  He  knows  ?  " 

"  1.  With  regard  to  the  third  Ai-ticle,  this  is  the  way  of  proceeding.  It 
appeai-s  that  God  has  not  in  Himself  the  ideas  of  everything  He  knows.  For 
the  idea  of  evil  is  not  in  God,  else  it  would  follow  that  evil  is  in  God :  bnt 
evils  are  known  by  God ;  thei-efore  the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows 
are  not  in  God."t 

''2.  Moreover,  God  knows  things  which  neither  are,  nor  have  been,  nor 
shall  be ;  but  there  are  no  ideas  of  these  things,  because  Dionysitos  says  in 
the  fifth  chapter,  "  De  Divinis  Nomin'ibus,"  that  exemplai^s  [ideas]  are  the 
divine  volitions  by  which  beings  are  individualized  and  produced  :  therefore 
the  ideas  of  everything  which  God  knows  do  not  exist  in  Him." 

"  3.  Moreover,  God  knows  materia  'prima  which  cannot  have  its  idea,  since 
it  has  no  form  :  therefore  the  same  conclusion  follows. "  | 

"  4.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  God  not  only  knows  species  but  also  genera, 
and  singulais,  and  accidents ;  but  there  are  no  ideas  of  these  according  to  the 
position  taken  up  by  Plato,  who,  as  S.  Augustine  says,  was  the  tii-st  to  bring 
forward  a  theory  of  ideas ;  therefore  God  has  not  the  idea  of  everything 
which  He  knows." 

"  But  on  the  contrary.  Ideas  are  ratios  existing  in  the  divine  mind,  as  is 
evident  from  Augustine ;  but  God  possesses  the  pi'oper  ratios  of  everything 
He  knows  ;  therefore  He  possesses  the  idea  of  evei-y thing  He  knows.  "^ 

"I  reply,  it  must  be  said  that  as  according  to  Plato  ideas  are  the  principles 
of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  generation  of  things,  an  idea  in  so  far  forth  as  it 
is  in  the  divine  mind,  possesses  such  a  two-fold  relation.  And  in  so  far  forth 
as  it  is  the  principle  of  the  making  of  things,  it  can  be  called  an  exemplar, 
and  belongs  to  practical  knowledge.     But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  principle  of 

*  It  need  not  be  said  tliat  to  deal  fully,  or  even  adequately,  vitli  one  branch  of  the  Augeli- 
cal's  teaching,  a  large  volume  would  be  required.  For  instauce,  his  relatious  with  the  Jews 
would  make  one  goodly  book;  his  treatment  and  correction  of  the  Stagj'rite,  another;  his 
action  on  the  Greeks,  a  third;  his  interpretation  of  the  Fathers,  a  fourth;  his  scriptural 
method  of  exposition,  a  tifth,  and  so  on.  And  were  the  influence  which  his  teaching  has 
exerted  upon  those  who  succeeded  liini  to  be  fully  followed  out  and  explained,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  condue  the  subject-matter  within  the  space  of  a  single  volume.  Werner's  Dritter  Band 
of  his  Der  heiUge  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Geschichte  des  Tliomismus,  p.  1 — 876,  conveys  some  kind  of 
idea  of  the  vastness  of  such  a  subject. 

t  Utrum  omnium  qufe  coguoseit  Deus,  sint  ideae.  Ad  tertium  sic  proceditur.  I.  Videtiir 
quod  uon  omniuiu  qufe  coguoseit  Deus,  sint  idese  in  ipso.  Mali  enim  idea  uon  est  iu  Deo;  quia 
sequeretur  maliun  esse  iu  Deo.  Sed  mala  cognoscuntur  a  Deo.  Ergo  non  omnium  qme  cognos- 
cuntur  a  Deo,  sunt  idese."    (Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Qucest.  XV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  71,  Vol.  I.) 

t  "  Prseterea,  Deus  cognoscit  ea  quM  nee  sunt,  nee  erunt,  nee  fuerunt,  nt  supra  dictum  est, 
art.  9,  praec.  qusest.  Sed  horum  non  suutidese;  quia  dicit  Dionysius  (Cap.  4  de  div.  Nom.,  non 
multum  remote  ante  fiueni),  quod  exemplaria  sunt  divince  voluntates  determinativce  et  effectives  rerum. 
Ergo  non  omnium  qu.'e  a  Deo  cognoscuntur,  sunt  idere  in  ipso. 

Pr?eterea,  Deus  coguoseit  materiam  primanv,  quse  non  potest  habere  ideam,  cum  nullam 
habeat  formam.     Ergo  idem  quod  prius."     (Loc.  Cit.,  p.  71 — 72.) 

?"  Prsetera  constat  quod  Deus  scit  non  solum  species,  sed  etiara  genera,  et  singularia,  et 
accidentia.  Sed  horum  non  sunt  ideas,  secundum  positionem  Platonis  qui  primus  ideas  intro- 
duxit,  ut  dicit  Augustiuus  (lib.  83,  Quaist.,  quosst.  46.)  Non  ergo  omnium  cognitorum  a  Deo  sunt 
idesB  in  ipso." 

"  Sed  contra  idese  sunt  rationes  in  mente  divina  exlsteutes,  utper  Augustinum  patet  (in  cit. 
qusBst.  46,  post  med.)  Sed  omnium  qute  cognoscit  Deus,  habet  proprias  rationes.  Ergo  omnium 
qua3  coguoseit,  habet  ideam."  (Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Qiuest,  XV.,  Art,  III.,  p.  72, 
Vol.  I.) 
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knowledg'e,  it  is  properly  called  a  ratio,  and  can  also  belong  to  speculative 
science.  Therefore,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  an  exemplar  it  is  I'elated  to  all 
that  God  has  created  within  a  determinate  time.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
principle  of  knowledge,  it  is  related  to  all  things  which  (jod  knows — though 
they  may  never  be  brought  into  existence — and  to  all  things  which  God 
knows  according  to  their  own  ratio,  and  according  as  they  are  known  by  Him 
in  a  speculative  manner."* 

"  To  the  fii-st,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said  that  evil  is  known  by  God  not  by  its 
own  ratio  but  through  the  ratio  of  good.  And  therefore  there  is  no  "  idea  " 
of  evil  in  God,  neither  inasmuch  as  the  idea  is  an  exemplar,  nor  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  ratio,  "t 

"To  the  second  it  is  to  be  said  that  God  has  not  a  practical,  but  only  a 
virtual  knowledge  of  those  things  which  neither  are,  were,  nor  shall  be.  Hence 
with  regard  to  them,  there  is  no  idea  in  God,  in  so  far  forth  as  an  idea  signifies 
an  exemplar,  but  only  in  so  far  forth  as  it  signifies  a  ratio. | 

"To  the  third  it  is  to  be  said,  that,  according  to  some,  Plato  held  that  matter 
was  not  created,  and  therefore  he  did  not  teach  that  there  is  an  idea  of  matter, 
but  that  there  is  a  joint-cause  of  matter.  But  because  we  hold  that  God 
created  matter,  though  not  without  a  form,  matter  has  its  idea  in  God,  but 
not  otherwise  than  as  the  idea  of  something  composite.  For  matter  in  itself 
has  no  being,  neither  is  it  knowable."^ 

"To  the  fourth  it  is  to  be  said,  that  genera  cannot  have  an  idea  different 
from  that  of  species,  in  so  far  forth  as  the  idea  signifies  the  exemplar :  for  no 
genus  exists  except  in  some  species.  It  is  the  same  with  accidents,  which 
inseparably  accompany  a  subject,  since  they  are  made  together  with  the 
subject.  But  the  accidents  which  are  superadded  to  a  subject  have  a  special 
idea.  Thus  an  artizan,  in  the  'form'  of  a  house,  includes  all  the  accidents 
which  from  the  beginning  belong  to  a  house.  But  those  which  are  super- 
added after  the  house  has  been  built,  like  pictures  or  anything  else,  he  makes 
according  to  some  other  form.||  But  individuals,  according  to  Plato,  had  no 
idea  belonging  to  them  except  the  idea  of  the  species :  both  because  singulars 
are  individuated  by  matter,  which  he  held  was  uncreated,  as  some  say,  and 
joint-cause  of  the  idea,  and  because  natui'e  is  only  concerned  with  species, 
and  only  produces  particular  things,  that  in  them  the  species  may  be  preserved. 


*  "  Respondeo  dicendum,  quod  cum  idese  a  Platone  ponerentur  principia  cognitiouis  rerum 
et  generationis  ipsarum,  ad  utriimque  se  liabet  idea,  prout  in  nieiite  divina  ponitur.  Et  secun- 
dum quod  est  principium  factionis  rerum,  exemplar  dici  potest,  et  ad  practicam  cognitionem 
pertinet:  secundum  autem  quod  principium  cognoscitivuni  est,  proprie  dicitur  ratio,  et  potest 
etiam  adscieutiam  speculativam  pertiuere.  Secundum  ergo  quod  exemplar  est,  secundum  lioo 
se  habet  ad  omuia  quae  a  Deofiunt  secundum  aliquod  tenipus :  secuudum  vero  quod  principium 
cognoscitivnm  est,  se  liabet  ad  omnia  qua",  cognoscuntur  a  Deo,  etianisi  uullo  tempore  tiant;  et 
ad  omnia  qute  a  Deo  cognoscuntur  secundum  propriara  rationem,  et  secundum  quod  cognos- 
cuntur ab  ipso  per  modum  speculationis.     {Loc.  Clt.,  2'.  72.) 

t  '■  Ad  primum  ergo  dicendum,  quod  malum  cognoscitur  a  Deo  uou  per  propriam  rationem. 
sed  per  rationem  boni ;  et  ideo  malum  uou  liabet  in  Deo  ideaiu,  neque  secundum  quod  idea  est 
exemplar,  ueque  secundum  quod  est  ratio."  (Summa  Thevlogica,  Pars  Prima,  Qucest.  XV.,  Art. 
III.,  p.  72,  Vol.  I.) 

i  "  Ad  secundum  dicendum,  quod  eorum  quae  neque  sunt,  neque  erunt,  neque  fuerunt.  Dens 
non  habet  practicam  cognitionem,  nisi  virtute  tautum.  Unde  respectu  eorum  non  est  idea  in 
Deo  secundum  qiiod  idea  significat  exemplar,  sed  solum  secundum  quod  significat  rtitionem." 
{Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Qucest.  XV.,  Art.  III.,  p.  72,  Vol.  I.) 

§  "Adtertium  dicendum,  quod  Plato,  secundum  quosdam,  posnitmateriam  noncreatam;  et 
ideo  nou  posuit  ideam  esse  materite  sed  materiie  coucausam.  Sed  quia  nos  ponimua  materiam 
creatam  a  Deo,  uou  tamen  sine  forma,  habet  quideni  materia  ideam  in  Deo,  non  tameu  aliam  ab 
idea  compositi ;  nam  materia  secundum  se  neque  esse  habet,  neque  cognoscibilis  est."  (Ibidem.) 

II  "Ad  quartnra  dicendum,  quod  genera  non  possuut  habere  ideam  aliam  ab  idea  speciei, 
secundum  quod  idea  significat  exemplar ;  quia  uumquam  genus  fit  nipi  in  aliqua  specie.  Simili- 
ter etiam  est  de  accidentibus  quoe  inseparabiliter  concomitantur  'subjectnm,  quia  hsec  simul 
fiunt  cum  subjecto.  accidentia  autem  qufe  superveuiunt  subjecto,  specialem  ideam  habent. 
Artifex  enim  per  formam  donuis  faeit  omnia  accidentia  qute  a  principio  concomitantur  domum  ; 
sed  ea  qusa  superveniuut  domui  jam  facta,  utpictursB.  vel  aliquid  aliud,  facit  per  aliquam  aliam 
formam." 
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But  divine  providence  extends  itself  not  only  to  the  species  but  also  to  singu- 
lai-s,  as  shall  be  proved  below."* 

In  this  Article  of  the  SuTnma  Theologica  the  specialty  of  the 
Angelical  can  be  clearly  pointed  out.f  It  would  be  difficult  for 
any  question  to  be  more  abstruse  than  that  which  treats  of  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  on  this  account  his  gifts 
stand  all  the  more  prominently  forward.  The  whole  subject  is 
handled  with  a  steadiness  and  security  very  unlike  the  tenta- 
tive efforts  of  men  groping  blindly  about  for  truth.  The  Angel- 
ical does  not  so  much  propound  a  theory  as  state  a  fact.  His  po- 
sition is  sufficiently  elevated,  and  his  instrument  is  sufficiently 
powerful,  to  give  him  perfect  confidence  ;  and  Plato,  as  well  as 
Aristotle,  Algazel,  and  Averroes,  are  utilized,  modified,  and  cor- 
rected, on  behalf  of  philosophic  truth  in  its  bearing  on  religion. 

The  form  of  these  Articles — for  they  are  but  repetitions  as  far 
as  frame-work  goes — is  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  In  it 
the  influence  of  Socrates  is  observable.  Clear,  concise,  logical, 
simple,  to  the  point,  there  is  no  room  for  the  rhetoric  of  the 
Sophists.  The  great  reform  which  Socrates  introduced  into 
Athens  was,  by  means  of  language  of  exquisite  precision,  to 
cleanse  the  mind  of  vague  notions,  and  in  their  place  to  introduce 
the  accuracy  of  germane  knowledge,  and  by  the  help  of  error  to 
elicit  truth.J  What  are  the  four  first  arguments  in  this  Article 
but  the  misty,  inaccurate,  or  false  views  of  obtuse  or  sophistical 
enquirers  ?  What  are  they  but  such  wares  as  the  rhetoricians 
supplied  to  the  youth  of  Athens  when  they  would  teach  them 
how  to  make  "  the  worse  look  like  the  better  part  ?"  And  what 
is  the  luminous  statement  of  the  true  position  which  follows 
them,  together  with  those  four  terse,  incisive  answers,  but  the 
genuine  result  of  a  truly  Socratic  mind  .''     I  do  not  say  that  the 

*  "  Individua  veio.  secundum  Platouem,  uon  habebant  aliain  ideani  qiiam  ideam  spociei ; 
turn  quia  singularla  individuautur  per  raateiiam,  quam  ponebat  esse  iucreatam,  ut  quidaiu 
dicuut.et  coucausain  Idea):  turn  quia  iuteiitio  uatiine  cousistit  iu  speciebus,  uec  particulaiia 
pi-oducit,  nisi  ut  in  eia  species  salveutur.  Sed  pi-o\  ideutia  divina  nou  solum  se  extendit  ad 
species,  sed  ad  singulaiia,  ut  intia  dicetur,  qusest.  22,  art.  3."  (Summa  Tlieologlca,  Pars  i'rima, 
Quwut.  XV..  Art.  III.,  p.  72,  Vol.  I.) 

t  For  full  information  on  Aristotle's  view  of  Plato's  teacliing  on  ideas,  and  on  the  way  iu 
■which  the  Angelical  comiiieuted  on  him,  see  Sancti  Thomce  Aquinatu  in  Aristotelis  Stagiritce  Coni- 
meniaria.  Metaphysicorum  Lib.  1.,  Led.  XIV.,  p.  278—281,  Vol.  III.  ;  also  Lect.  XV.,  p.  281—290; 
Led.  XVI..  p.  290—293;  Lect.  XVII.,  p,  293—296,  Vol.  XX.  The  knowledge  of  the  Saint  on  the 
pliilosophical  theories  of  the  aucieuts  conies  out  with  great  clearness  iu  his  Commentaries  on 
the  various  works  of  the  Stagyrite.  Leucippus,  Pythagoras,  Parmenides,  Anaxagoras,  and 
Plato,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  First  Book  of  Metaphi/sics (Vpp.  S.  Thomce,  Vol.  XX.,  p.  24ti— 293); 
and  the  keen  appreciation  the  Angelical  had  of  their  various  systems  and  merits  shows  the 
balance,  clearness,  and  judicial  calmness  of  his  mind.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  divine  gift  of 
threading  his  way  without  any  difficulty  through  any  labyrinth,  and  of  finding  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  obscure  enunciation,     'rnis  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  studying  his  works. 

t  In  his  Prologue  to  the  Swiima  TJieoloc/ica,  the  Angelical  says  that  he  is  aiming  at  something 
much  the  same : — "  Consideravimus  namqne  Imjus  doctriuje  novitios  in  iis  quje  a  diyersis  scripta 
sunt  plurinium  Impediri;  partim  qnidem  propter  multiplicatioueminutilium  quiestionura,  artic- 
ulorum  et  argumeutorum  ;  partim  etiani  quia  ea  qute  sunt  necessaria  talibus  ad  sciendum  uon 
traduntur  secundum  ordMiem  disciplinae,  sed  secundum  quod  requirebat  librorum  expositio, 
vel  secundum  quod  se  prsebebat  occasio  disputandi;  partim  quidem  quia  eoruradem  freqiiens 
repetitio  et  fastidium  et  confusionem  generabat  inauimis  audiforum.  Hiec  igitur  et  alia  hujus- 
modi  evitare  stndentes,  tentabimus  cum  confideutia  divini  auxilii  ea  quae  ad  sacram  doctrinam 
pertinent  breviter  ac  dilucide  prosequi,  secundum  quod  materia  patietur'"  {Summa  Theologica, 
fara  Prima,  Prologus,  p.  1,  Vol.  1.) 
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form  is  wholly  Socratic,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  Socratic 
mind,  in  its  precision,  in  its  way  of  dispelling  ignorance,  in  its 
use  of  definition,  in  its  getting  at  the  core  of  truth,  is  strongly 
marked  in  every  article  of  the  Su7m?ia  Theologica. 

The  next  point  of  remark  is  the  generous  freedom  of  the 
Angelical — evincing  his  thorough  mastery  of  truth — in  adopting 
not  only  the  terms,  but  the  views  of  pagan  writers ;  and  the 
exquisite  skill  by  which  he  knows  how  to  mend,  and  turn  to  full 
account,  the  theories  and  teachings  of  antiquity.*  If  Plato  can 
serve  his  purpose  he  uses  Plato  :  where  Aristotle  conforms  more 
nearly  to  the  truth,  he  quotes  the  great  "  Philosopher,"  In  the 
present  instance  not  only  the  terminology  of  S.  Augustine,  but 
the  words  of  the  Academy,  are  treated  with  marked  respect,  and 
are  adopted.  Is  not  a  whole  system  contained  in  the  terms 
^^  jparticijpatio,''^  '■''  rationes^''  ^^  exernplaria,'''  ^HdecB,''  &a.? 

The  Angelical,  through  his  unbiassed  calmness,  and  divine 
self-possession,  was  never  warped  for  one  moment  by  party 
feeling.  He  belongs  to  but  one  school,  the  school  of  Wisdom. 
He  is  not  a  Platonist,  nor  is  he  an  Aristotelian  •  he  could  be 
neither,  yet  he  is  both.f  He  was  as  transcendent  in  his  power 
of  adaptation,  in  knowing  what  to  select  and  what  to  reject,  in 
perceiving  with  the  accuracy  and  readiness  of  instinct  what 
harmonized  with  revelation  and  what  did  not,  as  he  was  in  his 
gift  of  contemplation  and  of  theological  construction.  He  was 
quite  as  clever  in  choosing  the  materials  as  he  was  in  designing 
and  building  up  the  house. 

What  are  his  guiding  points  in  the  Article  in  question  ?  The 
doctrine  of  "  creation,"  of  which  the  ancients  had  no  proper 
notion,  and  of  the  nature  of  "  evil "  and  of  "  matter ;  "  then  the 
infallible  traditionary  teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the 
Personality  of  the  Deity,  the  watchfulness  of  Providence,  the 
character  of  the  Divine   attributes,   and   the   relation    of  the 


*  One  of  the  distmgiiisliing  marks  of  the  Angelical  was.  that  he  did  not  so  much  set  him- 
self to  search  out  error  as  to  discover  truth;  wheu  he  did  pull  down,  it  was  simply  because 
without  doing  so  he  was  unable  to  build,  and  even  tln-n  be  pulled  down  as  little  as  possible. 
He  would  prefer  to  adapt  rather  tlian  destroy,  lie  had  notliing  about  hiui  of  tliose  small  minds 
which  experience  delight  in  finding  fault,  and  settiug  themselves  otf  at  the  expense  ot  others. 
He  was  ever  bent  on  one  thing — serving  the  cause  of  wisdom,  by  seeking  witli  a  simple  eye 
aud  a  direct  aim  for  truth.  Had  his  tendency  been  to  destroy  ratlier  than  to  create,  the  Summa 
would  never  have  been  written,  aud  the  labours  ot  Aristotle,  possibly,  would  never  liave  been 
so  thorougly  brought  over  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  If  modern  philosophers  made  but  one 
tithe  of  the  preparation  for  teaching  mankind  which  was  made  b,y  the  Angelical,  th"ey  would 
effect  far  more  good  in  their  generation  than  they  do  at  present. 

t  See  how  firmly  he  sat  in  his  position.  Speaking  of  controversy  he  says  : — "  Qu:«dam  enini 
disputatio  ordinatur  ad  renioveudiim  dubitatimiem  an  ita  sit ;  et  in  tali  disputatione  theologica 
inaxime  ntendnin  est  auctoritatibus,  quas  recipiuut  illi  cum  quibus  disputatur:  puta,  si  cum 
Judieis  disputatur,  oportet  iudncere  auctoritates  veteris  Testamenti;  si  cum  Mauichreis,  qui 
vetus  testainentum  respuunt,  oportet  uti  solum  auctoritatibus  novi  Testamenti ;  si  auteni  cum 
schismaticis,  qui  recipiuut  vetus  et  novum  Testameutum,  non  autem  doctriuam  Sanctorum 
nostrorum,  sicut  sunt  Grieci,  oportet  cum  eis  disputare  ex  auctoritatibus  novi  vel  veteris  Tes- 
tamenti, et  illorum  doctorum  quos  ipsi  recipiuut.  Si  autem  nullam  auctoritateni  recipiunt, 
oportet  ad  eos  couviucendos  ad  rationes  uaturales  confugere."  (Quodlibet.  IV.,  Art.  XVIII., 
p.  517,   Vol.  IX.) 
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Creator  to  the  universe.  Plato  and  the  pagans  were  measured 
by  these  standards,  and  were  only  permitted  to  assist  in  build- 
ing up  the  temple  when  their  views  harmonized  with  the 
general  design.  If  Christianity  is  true,  what  greater  benefit 
could  i^hilosophy  desire  than  to  have  its  crooked  ways  straight- 
ened by  the  power  of  revelation  ?  No  man  but  an  intidel 
would  aifirm  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  is  nearer 
truth  than  that  of  the  Angelical.*  Where  he  touches  their 
teaching  he  does  not  mar,  but  mend,  for  he  was  guided  by  a 
stronger  and  steadier  light  than  the  greatest  sage  amongst  them. 
A  vivid  perception  of  the  supernatural  system,  and  a  life  passed 
in  the  Unseen  World,  gave  to  the  Angelical  a  vantage-ground 
and  a  vision  unknown  in  all  antiquity. 

Even  in  this  brief  Article  he  steadily  confronts  the  errors  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  of  Algazel,  Averroes,  and  the  Arabian 
commentators. 

The  "  eternal  gods  "  of  Plato  become  the  "  exemplai'ia  "  and 
"  ratiofies,''^  which  are  one  in  essence  with  the  Divine  Substance, 
and  according  to  which  things  are  known  by  God  and  are 
created.! 

The  "  eternal  matter"  or  "^yZe"  of  the  Academy  is  done 
away  with  altogether,  for  "  matter  in  itself  has  no  being,  neither 
is  it  knowable." 

The  god  of  Aristotle,  who  would  be  "  contaminated  "  by 
knowing  evil,  and  therefore  cannot  know  the  world,  and  who  is  a 
perfect  Cretin,  becomes  a  Lord  and  Master  who  does  know  evil, 
and  yet  receives  no  stain,  knowing  it  indirectly  through  His  idea 
of  good  ;  whilst  the  helpless  divinity  who  "  cannot  descend  to 
particular  beings,"  is  an  omniscient  Creator  who  watches  over 
His  creatures  by  a  special  Providence,  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
every  created  thing. 


*  Wliat  could  he  more  constructive  tlian  the  way  in  "which  the  Augehcal  saw  his  way  to 
harmonize  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  make  them  hoth  serve  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  Almighty 
God.  The  passage  is  the  following.  To  realize  the  ttueness  [^inezza]  of  the  Angelical's  niiiid, 
and  its  keenness,  the  reader  must  study  the  passage  with  Plato's  Laws  open  before  him,  and 
Aristotle's  Phijsics.  "Sciendum  autem  quod  Plato,  qui  posuit  omne  moveus  moveri,  coin- 
uiuuius  accepit  uomen  motus  quam  Aristoteles.  Aristoteles  enini  proprie  accipit  motum, 
secundum  quod  est  actus  existeutis  in  ijoteutia  secundum  (luod  hujusmodi,  qualiter  nou  est 
nisi  dlvisibilium  et  corporum.  Secundum  Platonem  autem,  movens  seipsum  non  est  corpus. 
Accipiebat  enim  motum  pro  qualibet  operatioue,  ita  qiiod  iutelligere  et  operari  sit  quoddam 
moveri;  quem  etiam  modum  loquendi  Aristoteles  taugit.  Secundum  hoc  ergo  dicebat  Plato 
primum  movens  seipsum  movere  quod  iutelligit  se  et  vult  vel  amat  se ;  quod  iu  aliquo  nou 
repngnat  rationibus  Aristoteli-s.  Nihil  enim  differt  deveuire  ad  aliquod  primum  quod  moveat  se 
secundum  Platonem,  et  deveuire  ad  primum  quod  omnlno  sit  immobile,  secundum  Aristote- 
lem."     (Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  9,  Vol.  V.) 

t  It  is,  after  all,  very  doubtful  whether  Plato  really  held  in  his  own  mind  the  doctrine 
attributed  to  him  of  the  independent  and  separate  existence  of  "  ideas."  Aristotle,  there  is  no 
doubt,  takes  for  granted  that  such  was  his  view,  and  combats  it  as  such  witli  great  vigour  iu 
his  3Ietaphysics.  But  the  Stagyrite  can  hardly  be  trusted  as  a  fair  expouent  of  his  master's 
teaching.  It  is  true  that  Plato  did  call  the  ideas  "  eternal  gods,"  but  then  he  appears  to  have 
been  speaking  rhetorically,  and  iu  other  places  he  subsumes  them  under  "  the  Good."  Any- 
how, this  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  Plato,  by  the  vagueness  of  his  expressions,  and  by  hia 
poetical  style,  has  opened  himself  to  the  charge  of  having  taught  the  doctrine  vulgarly  put 
down  to  him. 
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Regarding  the  Arabians,  Avicenna's  eternal  world  is  proved 
away.*  Avempace's  "  separate  forms  "  are  repudiated  ;t  whilst 
the  whole  rationale  of  the  Sionma  strikes  straight  against  the 
method  of  Averroes,  who  prefers  philosophy  to  the  dicta  of 
faith,  teaches  the  "  eternity  of  matter,"  denies  the  Providence 
of  God,  and  His  divine  knowledge  of  individual  existences.]: 

This  was  one  of  the  master- works  of  the  Angelical,  to  remove 
the  Grreek  and  Arabian  confusion  regarding  the  relations  of  God 
and  man,  by  establishing  the  creative  act,  by  treating  with 
scientific  precision  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and  operations  of 
the  Creator,  and  of  the  conditions  of  human  existence  and  human 
knowledge.  How  murky  and  misty  are  not  the  theology  and 
philosophy  of  the  most  cultured  of  the  Greeks  compared  with 
the  splendid  and  luminous  creation  of  the  Sumina  Theologica  ! 

*  See  l^oi.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII..  p.  157. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  XIII. ,  p.  158. 
t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  161—166. 
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Had  not  the  Ang-elical  thoroughly  mastered  the  teachings  of 
the  Stagyrite,  he  never  could  have  displayed  so  great  a 
command  in  dealing  with  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  jjro- 
foundly  convinced  that  no  lasting  work  could  be  effected 
without  taking  complete  possession  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
scientific  thinker  of  antiquity.*  He  was  well  aware  of  the 
poisonous  influences  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Paris 
University  through  Eastern  commentaries  and  paraphrases  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  Albertus  Magnus  had  done  much,  but 
he  had  not  done  everything.  The  Oriental  mind,  with  its 
pantheistic  tendencies,  with  its  sceptical  or  rationalistic  bearing, 
with  its  mystic  dreamings  and  dangerous  asceticism,  could  not 
thoroughly  be  confronted  without  striking  at  the  very  root 
from  which  its  errors  chiefly  sprang.  As  long  as  perilous  tenets 
were  brought  forward  on  the  authority  of  the  "  Philosopher," 
it  was  excessively  difficult  to  meet  them.f     No  writer  could  be 

*  The  followiug  Opuscula,  wliicli  liave  been  attributed  to  tbe  AuKelical,  and  which  most 
probably  are  coiupilations  from  his  larger  works,  ai-e  well  worth  consulting: — Opusc.  XLIV. — 
De  Totius  Logicse  Aristotelis  Suniiua,  seu  de  Prjedicabilibus.  de  Pr;edicaiiientis,  de  Eiiuutiatione, 
de  Syllogismis  et  de  Denioiistratione,  p.  50—118;  Opusc.  XXXVIII. — De  Natiira  Accideutis,  p. 
5—7;  Oi^MSC.  A'A'AVX— De  Natura  Generis,  p.  8— 26,  Vol.  XVII. ;  Opusc.  XXXIII.--\)v  Quatuor 
Oppositis.  p.  367—374;  Opusc.XXXVI.—Vie.  Propositionibus  Modalibus,  p.  388—389.  Vol.  XVI.; 
Opusc.  XLIfI.—]x  50—53;  Opusc.  XLVL—Da  Inventione  Medii.  p.  119-121,  Vol.  XVII.;  OjPJise. 
XXXIV.— Bk  Demoustratioue,  p.  375— 376;  0;M(sc.  AA'iF.—De  Fato,  p.  321— 327;  Vol.  XVI.  The 
authenticity  of  all  the  above  Opuscula  is  doubtful,  except  Opusc.  XXXIII.,  and  Opusc.  XXXVI. 
Then  besidt-s  the  Commentaries  of  the  Angelical  on  Aristotle's  philosophy,  we  have  many- 
independent  studies,  some  held  to  be  authentic,  others  of  doubtful  origin.  The  authentic  ones 
are: — Opusc.  XXVII. — De  Principiis  Naturse,  ad  Fra.  Sylvestrum,  p.  338 — 342:  Opusc.  XXV. — De 
Principle  ludividiiatlonis,  p.  328 — 329;  Opusc.  AA/A.— De  Mixtione  Elementorum,  ad  Magistrum 
Philippum,  p.  353 — 354;  Opusc.  XXX. — De  Occultis  Operibus  Natura;,  p.  355 — 357;  Opusc.  XXXI. 
— De  Slotu  Cordis,  ad  Magistrum  Philippum,  p.  358 — 360;  Opusc.  XXXII. — De  Instantibus,  p.  361 
—366;  Opusc.  XXIIL— Be  ^tevnitiitc  :M>iudi  (contra  murmurautes),  p.  318— 320;  Opusc.  XXXV. 
— De  Fallaciis  (ad  quosdam  noliiles  Artistas),  p.  377 — 387;  Opusc.  XXII.~-l>e  Astrorum  Judiciis, 
ad  Fra.  Regiualduin,  p.  317,  Vol.  XVI. 

These  axe  doubtful,  or  spurious: — Opusc.  XXVIII. — De  Natura  Materiae  et  Dimensionibus 
Interminatis.  p.  343— 352;  Opusc.  Ai.— De  Potentiis  AnimiB,  p.  27— 34,  Vol.  XVI.;  Oimsc.  XLI.— 
De  Tempore,  p.  35 — 40;  Opusc.  XLI  I. — De  Pluralitate  Pormarum,  p.  41 — 49;  Opusc.  XLV.—Da 
Sensu  Bespectu  Slngularium.  et  Intellectu  Respectu  Universalinm,  p.  118:  Op>usc.  XLVII. — De 
Natura  Luminis,  p.  120-121;   Opusc.  XLVIII.—Oe  Natura  Loci,  p.  122—125;  Vol.  XVII. 

T  After  speaking  of  the  various  evils  produced  by  Pagan  philosophy,  Touron  continues: — 
"  C'est  Ji  tous  ces  niaux  que  I'Ange  de  I'Ecole  chercha  uu  uouveau  rem'fede  :  il  crut  (et  il  avoit 
raison  de  le  croire)  qu'il  rendroit  uu  service  important  il  toute  I'Eglise,  si  par  son  travail  il 
6toit  ^  ses  enuemis  les  armes,  dont  ils  s'6toieut  lougtems  servis,  et  dont  ils  se  servoient  encore 
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cited  on  the  other  side  who  was  equally  revered  ;  indeed,  the 
very  name  of  the  master  of  Grecian  thought  was  almost  enough 
to  secure  respect  for  any  doctrine,  independent  of  its  intrinsic 
conformity  to  the  principles  of  sound  reason.  The  Angelical, 
with  his  keen  intelligence,  perceived  at  once  that  the  authority 
of  the  Stagyrite  was  a  power  in  itself — that  with  a  certain  alloy 
of  error,  there  was  a  fund  of  truth  in  his  philosophy,  that  many 
of  his  writings  had  been  tampered  with  dishonestly,  and  that 
not  a  few  of  the  heresies  attributed  to  him  were  in  reality 
fathered  upon  him  through  the  unfairness,  misconceptions,  or 
prejudice  of  Jewish  or  Oriental  commentators.  He  saw 
distinctly  that  in  more  cases  than  can  be  mentioned,  the  points 
of  difference  between  the  iStagyrite  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Scriptures  could,  without  much  difficulty,  if  treated  in  a  concil- 
iatory spirit,  be  harmonized  ;  and  that  if  the  tendency  of  the 
commentator  was  to  bring  Greek  philosophy  into  unison  with 
Catholic  teaching,  and  not  to  widen  the  breach  as  far  as  possible, 
then,  instead  of  the  Stagyrite  being  found  to  be  an  enemy  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church,  in  many  instances  he  would  show 
himself  their  invaluable  champion.'^ 

Thus  in  all  his  writings  the  Angelical  speaks  with  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  of  the  "  Philosopher  ;  "  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers,  he  explains  difficult  passages  of  his  writings 
in  a  Christian  sense,  whilst  he  uncompromisingly  condemns 
them  when  he  finds  that  they  directly  jar  with  the  traditionary 
teaching  of  the  Church. 

There  is  something  giant  in  all  the  Angelical's  undertakings.! 
His  wide,  various,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  great 
Latin  and  Greek  classic  fathers  has  been  alluded  to  already ; 
his  incomparable  mastery  over  the  Sacred  text,  and  his  m-inute 


pour  la  combattre.  Le  dessein  6toit  digne  d'un  Docteur  Catliolique :  mais  le  zele,  et  les  lumieies 
de  saint  Thomas  le  conduisireiit  eucore  plus  loin.  Pen  satisfait  de  desanuer  I'enuemi ;  il  toiirua 
contre  Ini  ses  pvopves  aimes:  il  eutrepnt  de  faire  sewir  h  la  defense,  on  h  la  pienve-meme  de  la 
Teiite,  ce  qui  n'avoit  6t^  employe  jnsqn'alors  par  plnsieurs,  qu'fi  obscurcir  toiites  les  verites, 
et  k,  faire  regner  h  leur  place  le  lueusonge,  et  I'erreur."  (Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Thomas 
d'Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  395.) 

*  One  of  the  most  dangerous  and  fundamental  errors  which  the  Angelical  combated,  was 
contained  in  the  proposition,  that  what  was  theologically  true  might  be" philosophically  false, 
and  what  was  philosophically  false  might  be  theologically  true.  "  Wer  die  Schrifteii  der 
Scholastilser  liest,  der  wird  gar  liaufig  der  Formel  begegnen':  '  es  sei  etwas  wahr  oder  kouue 
hingehen  in  der  Philosophie  und  Theologie  [Alb.  Mag^  Smnm.  Theolotj.,  p.  2,  tr.  12,  qu.  72,  m.  4, 
art.  3.  '  Proceduut  secundum  tidem  catholicam  et  secundum  philosophiaiu] ;  oder :  '  es 
verstosse  ein  Satz  sowohl  gegen  die  Principieu  der  Philosophie,  als  audi  gegen  den  Glaubens- 
inhalt  [S.  Thorn.  De  unit.  inteU.  contr.  Averroistas,  p.  471.  (im  Anhauge  zur  Ausg.  der  Sum  ma 
coutr.  gent.  Nemansi  1853.)  '  Intendimns  auteni  probare,  positioueul  pviedictara  (de  imitate 
intellectus)  non  minus  contra  philosophise  principia  esse,  quam  contra  lidei  docunienta] ' ;  oder : 
'  es  sei  etwas  irrthiimlich  uach  der  Philosopliie,  und  haretisch  uach  dem  Glanben.'  "  (Stcickl, 
Geschichte  der  Philosophie  des  Mittelalters,  Zweiter  Band,  Brste  Abt,  §  3,  p.  11.) 

t  "  Les  ouvrages  philosophiques  de  Saint  Thomas  se  sout  tro\ives,  pendant  cinq  sifecles, 
entre  les  mains  de  tous  les  regents  de  I'ccole,  et  ils  out  6te  tam.  de  fois  imprimes  pour  leur 
usage,  qn'on  nous  6parguei-a  le  soin  de  dresser  la  li.ste  des  editimis  scjiiuee.s  (|iiieiiout  6te 
faites:  il  nous  suHlra  d'iudiquer  ici  les  qiuilre  editions  des  (Einics  i'iiin)ilMi-s,  |iuljlices,  la 
premif-.re,  h  Rome,  en  1570,  en  18  volumes  iii-folio;  la  .seooiide,  a  Vciiisc,  cii  l.'ilM  ;  l;i,  tinisieme,  h 
Auvers,  en  lt)J2;  la  quatrieme,  il  Paris,  en  ItiliO."  (Ilaureau,  De  la  I'kilosoiihie  iSckulasiiijue,  Tom. 
II.,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  107.) 
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and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  inspired  writers,  must  already 
have  deeply  struck  the  reader's  mind — his  preparation,  in  one 
word,  in  the  study  of  tradition  and  Scripture,  for  his  crowning 
work,  could  hardly  have  been  more  full  or  more  complete.  His 
third  great  study  of  reason,  or  philosophy,  is  in  keeping  in  its 
thoroughness  with  his  labours  on  the  elements  of  theologic 
truth.  In  his  prison  at  S.  Giovanni  the  Saint  not  only  read  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Lombard,  but  he  also  earnestly  applied  him- 
self to  certain  writings  of  the  Stagyrite.  His  vast  and  profound 
Commentary  on  Aristotle's  principal  works  is  but  the  full 
flower  of  that  bud  which  germinated  then.  Perhaps,  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  writings  of  the  Angelical,  these  labours  on 
the  Greek  philosopher  exhibit  more  brain  power,  more  force  of 
logic,  more  piercing  vision,  more  indefatigable  industry,  and 
more  devotedness  to  the  one  object  of  his  life,  than  all  the  others 
put  together.  There  is  no  mental  fatigue  equal  to  that  of 
grasping  and  then  expanding,  of  correcting  and  then  harmoniz- 
ing, the  metaphysical  or  moral  teachings  of  a  really  master- 
intellect.*  Bright  must  have  been  the  light  of  truth  in  the 
Angelic' s  mind,  to  have  led  him  safe  through  the  labyrinths 
and  mazes  of  the  Peripatetic  teaching. 

The  Saint  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  undertake  the  labour  of 
a  new  Commentary,  if  he  were  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
the  vitiated  text  which  satisfied  his  less  systematic  prede- 
cessors.! Albertus  Magnus  had  introduced  him  to  the  full  value 
of  Aristotle's  writings,  but  even  Albert,  when  commenting  on 
the  Physics,  "  De  Proprietatibus   Elementorum,^^  "  De  Codo  et 

*  How  highly  the  Angelical's  philosophical  works  were  prized  by  the  Doctors  of  the  Paris 
UniverBify,  is  evident  from  the  auxiety  manifested  at  his  death  to  secure  even  snch  portions  as 
were  imperfect.  "  Snpi)licaraus,"  tliey  say.  "  ut  cum  qmedam  ad  Philosopliiam  spectautia, 
Parisiis  iuchoata  ab  eo,  relicta  sint  imperfecta,  et  ipsiim  credarans,  uhi  trauslatns  fiierat,  cora- 
plevisse,  nobis  beuevoleiitia  vestra  cito  commnnicari  procuretis."  (Vid.  Touvon,  Expose  de  la 
Doctrine  de  8.  TJiomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  398.)  ^ 

t  "  Unter  deu  neneren  Gelehrteu  hat  zuerst  Jonrdain  Thomas' Commentare,  iiber  welche 
Buhle  (iu  dem  ersten  einleitenden  Bandeder  Bipontiuer  Ansgabe  des  Aristoteles  s.  34fi)  zienilicb 
oberflachlich  urtbeilt,  genaner  dnrchstudirt,  nnd  eine  Anzalil  von  Stellen  namhaft  gemaclit, 
aus  welchen  bervorgeht,  dass  Thomas  in  jedeni  seiner  Commentare  nene  <;rieeliisch-lateini- 
sche  Uebersetziingen  zn  Rathe  zog.  Wirlasseii  diese  Stellen,  wm  die  eine  oder  andere  nachtrag- 
holi  vermeiirt,  liier  folgeu.  In  dem  Cotumentare  iiber  das  Werk  De  Interpretatione  macht  er 
gleich  zu  den  Anfangsworten  :  '  Priraum  oportet  constituere,  etc' die  Bemerknng  :  'In  Grieco 
habetur  :  Primnm  oportet  poni.'  Iu  Lect.  5  zn  den  Worteu:  '  Quare  si  hie  qnidem  dicat  fntur- 
iim  aliqnid,'  die  Glosse  :  Im  griechischen  heisse  es  '  si  itaque  hie  qnidem.'  Im  Biich  II.,  Lect.  2  : 
'Dico  autem.  quoniam,'  etc.  Hiezu  die  Glosse:  'Alia  litera  babetnr:  Dico  antem.  qnoniam  est, 
ant  homini  ant  nou  homini  adjacebit.'  AUe  diese  Lesearten  geboreu  zn  der  Debersetzang, 
welche  den  Conimentar  des  Ammonins  begleitet  (Manusc.  Lat.,  Sorboitne,  1775.)  Im  Oommeiitar 
zn  Anal.  Post,  koramen  in  Texte  I.,  lect.  6  folgende  VVorte  vor:  '  Non  potest  antem  credere 
niagis  qua)  scit  qnie  nou  contingnut.'  Thomas  bemerkt :  '  In  Grseco  planins  habetur  sic  :  Noa 
est  autem  possibile,  credere  magis  his,  qu»  novit,  qui  nou  existit,  nee  sciens  neque  melius  dis- 
positns,  quam  si  coutigerit  sciens.'  Im  Commeutar  iiber  die  Physik  gegeu  Ende  des  fiinfteu 
Buches  sagt  Thomas  :  '  Pouit  quredam  ad  mauifestatiouem  prsemissornm.  qure  tamen  iu 
exemplaribus  gnecis  dicnntur  non  liaberi,  et  Commentator  (Averroes)  etiam  dieit,  quod  ia 
qnibiisdam  exemplaribns  arabicis  uou  habeutur:  nude  magis  videutur  esse  assnmpta  de  diotis 
Theoplirasti  vel  alicujus  alteitais  expositoris  Aristotelis  .  .  .  Necnudnm  est,  quod  alia  litera 
iuveuitnr  iu  hoc  loco,  qufe  sic  dicit:  Quod  quasrat  aliquis,  utruiu  uiotur  extra  natnram  con- 
trarietnr  aliqna  quies  non  secundum  natnram;  nou  quod  quies,  qiiaj  est  contra  luiturain, 
opponitnr  niotui,  qui  est  coutra  unturam  proprie.'  Diese  letztere  Leseart — bemerkt  Jonrdiiiu 
a.  a.  O.  S.  3.59 — ist  uicht  die  der  arabisch-lateiuischen  Uebersetzuug,  uiid  muss  aus  einer  grie- 
chisch-lateiuischeu  eutnommeu  seiu."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band, 
Viertes  Capitel,p.  407.) 
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Mundo^''  and  "  i)e  Meteoris^''  had  satisfied  himself  with  a 
miserable  translation — with  a  faulty  Latin  version  of  the 
Arabic,  which  had  already  been  rendered  from  a  still  more 
faulty  version  of  the  Grreek.*  This  did  not  satisfy  the  accurate 
intellect  of  a  man  who  was  bent  on  achieving  a  work  of  lasting 
value.  A  good  translation  directly  from  the  Greek  would  sim- 
plify many  difficulties,  would  sweep  away  many  errors,  and 
would  have  a  chance  of  reproducing  the  author's  mind ;  a 
version  was  consequently  made  for  the  Angelical's  special  use. 
How  keenly  he  appreciated  the  minutest  variation  of  expression, 
comes  out  again  and  again  in  his  Expositions.  He  is  never 
wearied  of  collating  one  rendering  with  another,  and  of  com- 
paring the  ordinary  text  from  the  Hebrew  with  what  he  finds 
in  the  various  ^^  exemplaria''^  from  the  Greek.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  whilst  writing  his  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics, 
he  must  have  had  several  different  Greek  copies  lying  open  on 
his  table.  What  greater  work  could  genius  undertake,  than  to 
grasp,  purify,  and  Catholicize  the  most  sagacious  and  masterly 
mind  of  the  most  gifted  people  of  the  world  ! 

No  philosophical  training  could  |iave  been  more  perfect,  or 
more  complete,  than  that  of  the  Angelical. f  He  wrote  many 
valuable  Ojpuseula  on  matters  relating  to  logic,  physics,  and 
various  branches  of  philosophy ;  but  his  master-pieces  are  his 
Conimentaria  on  the  principal  metaphysical  and  physical 
labours  of  the  Stagyrite.  They  fill  four  volumes  of  the  Parma 
edition,  occupy  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages,  and  in 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  ivork,  CItap.  VII.,  p.       — 

t  His  keenness  regarding  the  Greek  translation,  &c.,  is  still  more  evident  here  :— ''  Im  Bncli 
VI.,  lect.  3,  beiuerlct  er  zu  den  in  der  lateiuischen  Uebersetzung  erlialtenen  griechischeu  Aus- 
dviicken  '  spliatesis'  iiud  •  cercisis'  :  '  Spliatesis  est  piilsio  et  cercisis  est  attractio.  Spati  enim 
in  grreco  dicitnr  esse  ensis  vel  spata ;  unde  sphatesis  idem  est  quod  spatliatio  i.  e.  percussio, 
qiiEE  tit  pelleudo.  Et  ideo  alia  litera,  qune  habet,  speculatio,  Tidetnr  esse  Titio  scriptoris  cor- 
rupta,  quia  pro  spathatione  posuit  speciilatiouem  .  .  .  Est  autem  cercis  in  Gneco  quoddam 
instrumentum,  quo  utuntur  textores,  quod  ad  se  traliunt  texendo,  quod  latine  dicitnr  radius  : 
uude  alia  litera  habet  radiatio.'  Hinsichtlich  des  Werkes  '  de  ccelo  et  ranndo'  benierkt  Thomas, 
der  Erste  unter  alien  Erklareru :  '  Apud  Griucos  intitulatur  de  mundo.'  Diess  konute  er  nur 
a.us  eiuem  griechischen  Teste  wissen  ;  von  der  Kentniss  eines  solcheu  zeugt  seine  ErklJirung 
der  griechischeu  Ansdriicke  '  ethein,  enchyridia,  syntagmatica,  acroamatica,  philosophisniata, 
dicothoma  amphitrios  ;  ebeu  so  siud  die  Ansdriicke  '  myrias,  astragalos  .iacere' ans  der  grie- 
chisoh-lateinischeu  Uebersetzung  entiiommen.  Im  B.  II.',  1.  21  wird  sorgfaltig  erortert,  ob  iu 
der  Stella:  '  Quidani  autem  et  positani  in  centro  dicunt  ipsam  (terrain)  mover;'  das  Wort  '  mo- 
veri'  dem  griechischeu  •  illecto'  (eigentlich  eiXeidai)  entspreclie  ;  es  konnte,  je  nacU  verschie- 
denen  Lesearten,  auch  '  alligari'  oder  '  prohiberi'  gelesen  werden  miisseu.  Im  B.  II..  1.  16  wird 
einer  griechisch-lateinischen  Debeisetzung  der  '  Syntaxis'  des  Ptolomiins  gedacht,  und  dem- 
zufolge  auch  Hipparch,  welchen  Albert.  Roger  Baco  u.  A.  nur  unter  deni  uach  aiabischen  Deber- 
setzuugen  gangbaren  Nameu  Abraxis  kenuen,  bei  seinem  rechteu  Namen  genannt.  In  den 
Commentaren  iiber  die  Biicher  '  de  Meteoris'  tindeu  sicli  statt  der  von  Albertus  aufgenom- 
menen  arabischen  Ansdriicke  uur  griechische,  als:  'phantasma.  syugenea,  dali,  eges.  bothin, 
cannia,  pogonias,  sphoratice  stellse,  rheumatum' u.  s.  w.  Des  Hippokrates  Schhler  ^schvlns 
und  Pontns  erscheineu  unter  ihren  wahreu  Namen.  Dass  Thomas  bei  Erklaiung  der  Bhcher 
'  de  anima'  eine  griechisch-lateinische  Version  vor  sich  hatte,  ist  aus  seiner  Glosse  iiber  einen 
TOu  Aristoteles  der  Odyssee  entnonimeuen  Vers  :  '  Talis  est  mens'  .  .  .  zu  erselien.  Er 
sagt  uanilich  :  '  Scieuduni  est  autem,  quod  hunc  versum  Homeri  Aristoteles  non  totum  posuit, 
sed  solum  principiuni.  Unde  nee  in  Grroco,  nee  iu  Arabico  plus  habetur,  qnain  hie.'  Weiters 
•H'ird  noeh  erwiihnt,  dass  Boethius  den  ganzen  Ver.s  in  seine  Uebersetzung  antgenoninien  habe. 
Der  Coniuientar  (Iber  die  Metaphysik  enthalt  sehr  viele  Varianten  aus  griechiseh-lateiuisehen 
Uebersetzungen,  deren  Thomas  stellenweise  drei,  hanfig  wenigsteus  zwei  vor  sich  hatte.  z.  B. 
B.  1.  1.  4.  .5.  U.  7;  II,  1.  11;  III,  1,  8,  11;  IV,  1.  7.  8.  9.  12;  V,  1.  22:  VII.  17.  Nach  dem  siebi-nteu 
B\iehe  tindet  sich  keine  Spur  von  Benntzung  zweier  Uebersetzungen."  (Werner,  Der  heiUyc 
Tlwmas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Batkd,  Viertes  Capiiel,  p.  408.) 
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reality  contain  the  subject-matter  of  tlie  greater  portion  of  his 
smaller  Opuseula  and  brochures. 

In  these  four  volumes  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  cuts  the  ground 
from  under  the  Eastern  and  Jewish  commentators,  and  hands 
over  Aristotle  to  the  uses  of  the  schools,  purified  of  paganism, 
divested  of  Oriental  colouring,  Christianized  from  end  to  end, 
and  conveying  the  true  meaning  of  their  author.  Such  was  the 
philosophical  apprenticeship  which  our  Saint  went  through,  of 
his  own  accord,  as  a  preparation  for  writing  the  great  Su??i?na 
Theologica.  A  brief  detailed  account  of  his  principal  Commen- 
taries will  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  Exposition  on  the  "  Be  Inter 'pretatimie,''  or  the  "  Periher- 
'menias^''  does  not  extend  beyond  a  hundred  pages.  The  text  is 
broken  up  into  a  certain  number  of  divisions,  and  each  of  them 
is  expounded  in  turn  by  the  Angelical.  His  main  scope  is  to 
make  the  sense  of  the  author  clear  by  means  of  analysis,  illus- 
tration, and  development.  Boethius  is  often  quoted,  whilst 
Andronicus,  Alexander,  and  Porphyry  are  referred  to,  either  to 
elucidate  the  meaning,  to  give  it  an  authority,  or  as  vouchers  to 
a  certain  method  of  interpretation.  The  object  of  the  treatise 
is  to  show  the  logical  value  of  words  and  of  propositions,'* 

The  same  gift  of  seeing  likenesses  which  the  Angelical  displays 
in  his  treatment  of  Scripture  is  manifested  also  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Stagyrite.  He  appears  to  possess  quite  as  great  a 
mastery  over  the  voluminous  writings  of  Aristotle  as  over  the 
teachings  of  antiquity  and  the  Sacred  text,  and  is  continually 
explaining  one  portion  of  the  philosopher's  disquisitions  by 
more  explicit  statements  drawn  from  his  various  works.  Even 
in  the  short  Opusculum  before  us  he  displays  a  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  Andronicus,  Theophrastus,t  Ammonius,^  Diodorus,§ 
John  the  Grrammarian,||  Algazel,1[  and  Alexander. 

Throughout  his  Commentaries  the  Saint  ]jroves  himself  to  be  a 


*  The  Angelical  explains  it  somewhat  in  this  way.  The  Philosopher  says  in  his  third  book 
on  the  soul,  that  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  two-fold;  by  one  of  which  the  essence  of  a 
thing  in  itself  is  apprehended;  by  the  other  the  intellect  brings  together,  or  separates,  those 
things  which  it  has  before  it.  Aiid  there  is  a  third  operation,  to  wit,  reasoning:  and  by  this 
the  reason  advances  from  known  things  to  the  discovery  of  the  niiknown.  These  three  are 
related  to  each  other.  There  can  be  no  comparing  together  or  separating  without  simple 
apprehensions;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  intellect  proceeds  from  that  to  which  it  gives  its 
consent,  toward  acquiring  certainty  about  things  of  which  it  is  ignorant.  But  since  logic  is  a 
rational  science  it  has  to  do  with  the  above  tliree  operations  of  reason.  Regarding  the  first, 
those  things  that  are  simply  apprehended,  Aristotle  treats  in  liis  book  of  Fredicameats.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  namely,  tlie  affirmative  and  negative  enunciation,  he  treats  of  that  in  his 
Perihermenms.  The  third  operation  is  discussed  in  the  lAher  Priorum,  and  in  those  succeeding 
it,  in  which  the  syllogism  and  the  various  species  of  argumentation  are  treated  of.  The  book 
of  Predicaments  leads  to  De  Interpretalione,  and  this  to  the  Liber  Priorum  and  to  those  that  follow 
it.  (Opp.  S.  Thomce  Aqwinatis  inAristotelis  Stagiritm  Cominentaria,  De  Interpretatione,  Led.  I.,  p.  1, 
Vol.  X  VIU.) 

t  See  S.  Thompe  Aqninatis  in  Arlstotelis  StagiritcE  Libros  Commentaria,  De  Interpretatione,  Lib. 
IL,  Lect.  IL,  p.  41. 

i  Ibidem.  §  Loc.  Git.,  Lib.  IL,  Lect.  XTV.,  p.  34. 

II  Loc.  Git.,  Lib.  I.,  Led.  VL,  p.  13.  H  Loc.  Cit.,  Lib.  I.,  Lect.  VIIL,  p.  18. 
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steady  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite,  in  opposition 
to  the  less  substantial  teachings  of  the  Academy.^ 

Aristotle  has  hardly  written  a  work  of  greater  importance 
than  the  Posterior  Analytics,  if  we  regard  his  influence  on  the 
opinions  of  the  middle  ages.  It  forms  one  of  those  great  foun- 
tains of  learning  from  which  Christian  philosophers  so  freely 
drew,  and  which  acted  with  such  powerful  effect  upon  the  whole 
method  of  their  philosophical  speculations. 

What  object  had  the  Stagyrite  in  view  when  writing  this 
work  ?  Nothing  less  than  a  treatise  on  demonstration,  on  the 
first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  on  that  frame-work  upon 
which  science  ought  to  rest.  It  is  on  this  fundamental  question 
that  Aristotle  parts  company  with  Plato.  Whilst  the  latter 
confuses  demonstration  with  order  in  the  realm  of  fact,  the 
former  draws  a  sharp  line  between  proofs  of  fact  and  proofs  of 
speculation.  The  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence  melts  into 
air  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Aristotle  shows  how  all  demonstration  implies  certain  princi- 
ples, which  are  elicited  from  generalizations  which  are  the 
product  of  careful  observation. 

The  Posterior  Analytics,  with  the  Thomistic  Commentary, 
consist  of  two   books  ;t  the  first  divided   into  forty-four  Lec~ 

*  See  R.  Tliomre  Aquiuatis  in  Aristotelis  Stagiriice  Libros  Commentaria,  Posteriorum  Analyti- 
corum  Lib.  I.,  Led.  II.,  p.  4;  Lib.  I..  Led.  VI.,  p.  14;  lAh.  I.,  Led.  X,  p.  23;  Lib.  I.,  Led.  XIX., 
p.  118;  Lib.  I.,  Led.  XXX.,  p.  141;  Lib.  /.,  Led.  XXXII.,  p.  149;  Ub.  II.,  Led.  III.,  p.  187;  De 
Phijsico  Auditu,  Lib.  II.,  Led.  III.,  p.  266;  Lib.  III.,  Led.  XL, p.  319:  Lib.  IV.,  Led.,  III.,  p.  328; 
Lib.  VII.,  Led.  VI.,  p.  460;  Lib.  VIL,  Led.  VIII.,  p.  467. 

t  The  Angelical,  as  is  usual  with  hira,  at  once  hits  on  the  logical  sequence  in  the  writings 
of  Aristotle.  He  says  that  the  parts  of  logic  are  divided  according  to  the  diflVrent  acts  of  the 
reason.  Reason  lias  three  acts,  of  which  the  two  first  are  of  the  reasou  in  its  intellectual 
capacity;  for  one  act  of  the  intellect  consists  in  the  intelligence  of  indivisible  or  simple  things, 
a.ccording  to  which  it  conceives  what  a  thing  is.  This  operation  is  called  by  some  information 
of  the  intellect,  or  of  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  intellect.  The  teaching  of  Aristotle  in 
the  book  of  Predicaments  has  reference  to  this  operation.  Thesecond  operation  of  the  intellect 
is  the  composition  or  division  of  the  subject  in  which  truth  or  falsity  lies  ;  and  with  regard  to 
this  act  of  the  reasou  Aristotle  wrote  his  work  "  Perihermenias."  Tl'ie  third  act  of  the  reason  is 
that  which  specially  belongs  to. the  reason  itself,  namely,  the  proceeding  from  one  thing  to 
another,  so  that  through  that  which  is  known  the  mind  may  come  to  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
unknown  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  books  upon  logics  treat  upon  tliis  subject. 

Now,  there  are  three  acts  of  the  reason.  There  is  a  certain  process  of  the  reasou  produc- 
ing necessity,  in  which  truth  cannot  possibly  be  deficient,  and  by  this  process  the  certainty  of 
of  science  is  acquired;  there  is  another  process  of  the  reason  which  elicits  truth  from  many 
tlujigs,  but  not  necessarily :  and  there  is  a  third  process,  in  which  reason  deflects  from  the 
truth  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  some  principle  %vhich  ought  to  have  been  observed  iu 
the  process  itself. 

That  part  of  logic  which  has  to  do  witli  the  first  is  called  the  judicative  portion,  because  the 
judgment  possesses  the  certainty  of  science.  And  because  there  can  be  no  certain  judgment 
elicited  without  resolving  the  subject-matter  into  its  first  principles,  this  part  is  called 
analytical,  or  resolutory.  Now  the  certainty  of  judgment  which  is  got  at  bv  analysis  proceeds 
either  from  the  form  itself  of  the  syllogism— and  to  this  end  the  Prior  Analytics  v;ere  ■wviUeu, 
which  treat  of  the  syllogism  simply,— or  from  the  subject-matter  as  well,  when  the  propositions 
are  taken  per  se,  and  are  necessary ;  and  to  this  eud  the  Posterior  Analytics  were  written, 
which  explain  the  demonstrative  syllogism.  The  second  process  of  reason  is  treated  of  in  that 
portion  of  logic  which  is  called  inventive — for  discovery  is  not  always  accompanied  b.y  certainty. 
Topics  or  Dialectics  havn  to  do  with  tiiat  position  of  the  reasou  which  holds  one  out  of  maiiy 
contradictory  propositions,  but  with  fear  of  the  opposite,  for  the  dialectical  syllogism  has  to  do 
with  probabilities,  and  Aristotle  treats  of  this  in  his  book  of  Tox>ics.  When  the  miud  is  merely 
possessed  by  a  suspicion,  and  neither  inclines  altogether  to  one  side  or  the  other,  though  it's 
tendency  is  more  towards  one  than  the  other,  then  Rhetoric  comes  in  its  place.  Wlien  the 
mind  is  moved  on  one  side  by  some  rcprcsfntntion,  as  a  mail  would  be  turned  with  di.sgust 
from  food,  for  example,  if  it  were  presenlccl  lo  liim  in  some  abominable  shape,  tlien  Poetics  I'nnX 
place.  To  the  third  process  of  reasmj  i.cldny.-^  that  part  of  Logic  called  So/ihistrt/,  which 
AristoUe.  treats  of  inhis  lAber  MlleHChoruiit.  liming  explained  the  Oearing  of  the  logical  works 
of  Aristotle  upon  each  other — and  thus  manifcsling;  the  jjains  he  had  taken  to  master  them, — 
the  Angelical,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  shows  the  object  ot  these  demonstrative  syUogiams;  and 
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tiones,  the  second  into  twenty.  They  treat  lijjon  the  essence  of 
demonstration,  its  conditions,  kinds,  and  npon  the  most  apt  and 
useful  figure  into  which  it  can  be  thrown ;  then  on  the  various 
forms  of  ignorance,  on  the  terms  of  demonstrative  propositions, 
on  the  different  sorts  of  demonstration  with  their  relations  to 
one  another,  on  the  relation  of  science  to  certainty,  sense,  and 
opinion,  and  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  syllogistic 
reasoning. 

Take,  as  a  specimen  of  the  Angelical 's  treatment,  the  question 
of  reminiscence,  which  was  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  the 
Platonists : — 

In  demonstrations,,  says  Aristotle,  principles  bear  the  same  relation  to  their 
conclusions,  as  active  causes  in  the  natural  order  bear  to  their  effects.  Hence, 
in  the  second  book  of  Physics,  the  propositions  of  a  syllogism  come  under  the 
denomination  of  efficient  cause.  Befoi-e  an  eftect  is  produced  in  act,  it  exists 
in  the  active  causes  virtually,  but  not  actually  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  befoi'e 
a  conclusion  is  deduced  from  demonstrative  principles  it  is  virtually,  not 
actually,  known  in  the  ]_)rinciples  themselves. 

Thus  a  certain  doubt  is  solved  which  Plato  introduced  into  his  Mennon. 
Plato  there  gives  the  example  of  a  man  altogether  ignorant  of  the  ai-t  of 
geometry.*  This  man  is  asked  questions,  beginning  from  principles  that  are 
self-evident,  and  from  which  geometrical  Qonclusions  follow.  To  all  these 
questions  this  man,  ignorant  of  geometi'y,  gives  the  right  answer,  from  the 
first  principles  down  to  the  last  conclusion.  From  this  Plato  would  have  it 
follow,  that  those  who  appear  ignorant  of  certain  arts,  in  reality  j)0ssess  a 
knowledge  of  them  even  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  them.  With 
regard  to  this  argument,  says  the  Angelical,  Ai'istotle  makes  four  remarks. 
First,  that  the  above  doubt  cannot  l^e  solved  without  admitting  that  the  coa- 
clusion  arrived  at  by  demonstration  or  induction  was  foreknown,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  virtually,  in  those  principles  to  which  the  man  was  capable  of 
answering.  According  to  Plato,  the  conclusion  was  absolutely  {simpliciter) 
foreknown ;  so  that  the  man  learnt  nothing  new  at  all,  but  simply  remem- 
bered something  old.  Anaxagoras  taught  a  similar  doctrine  regarding 
natural  fomas,  namely,  that  they  absolutely  existed  in  matter  before  gener- 
ation ;  biit  Aristotle  held  that  they  pre-existed  in  j^otentia,  aiid  not  abso- 
lutely. Secondly,  Aristotle  replies  to  those  who  maintain  that  a  conclusion 
can  in  no  way  be  known  anterior  to  the  demonstration  of  it.  Then  he  proves 
tlieir  position  to  be  false  ;  and  finally  offers  the  true  solution.     He  says  there 

since  what  he  says  on  this  point  lets  a  great  light  into  the  geiiei'al  hearins  of  the  work  in  hand, 
no  apology  will  lie  necessary  for  bringing  it  ijefore  the  reader.  The  end  of  the  demonstrative 
syllogism!  he  says,  is  the  acquisition  of  science.  Plato  tanght  that  the  syllogism  does  not 
cause  science  in  iis,  but  maintained  that  it  is  produced  by  the  impression  of  ideal  fornis  in  onr 
souls;  and  that  from  these,  natural  forms  tiow  into  natural  things,  which  he  held  to  be  certain 
participations  of  forms  separated  from  matter,  and  that  therefore  natural  agents  do  not  pro- 
duce forms  in  inferior  things,  biic  do  no  more  than  prepare  matter  for  participating  in 
separate  forms.  And  in  liKe  manner  he  maintained  tliat  science  is  not  caused  in  ns  by  study 
and  exercise,  but  simply  that  impediments  are  removed,  and  that  man  is,  as  it  were,  brought 
back  to  the  remembrance  of  those  things  which  he  naturally  knows,  through  the  impression 
of  separate  forms.  But  Aristotle  holds  a  different  opinion  on  both  points.  He  shows  that 
natural  forms  are  reduced  to  act  by  the  forms  which  are  in  matter,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  forms 
of  natural  agents:  and  in  like  manner  he  maintains  tliafc  knowledge  is  produced  in  ns  in  act  by 
the  agency  of  a  certain  knowledge  pre-existing  in  ns,  .and  this  is  the  way  in  which  knowledge 
is  produced  in  ns  by  means  of  syllogism  or  of  any  kind  of  argument.  (Post.  Anal.,  Lib.  I.,  Led. 
I.,  p.  35,  Vol.  XVlh.) 

*  This  pre-existing  knowledge  of  which  Aristotle  and  the  Angelical  speaks  is  treated  of  in 
a  very  interesting  manner  in  the  third  lectio.     (Post.  Anal,  Led.  IIL,  p.  88—89,  Vol.  XVIIL) 
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is  nothing  to  prevent  a  person  in  one  sense  foreknowing',  and  in  another  not 
foreknowing  something  which  he  at  present  learns.  There  is  nothing  strange 
in  a  man  foreknowing,  in  a  certain  sense,  that  which  he  afterwai-ds  learns : 
but  this  would  be  strange,  for  him  to  foreknow  a  thing  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  he  afterwards  acquires  a  knowledge  of  it.  Strictly  speaking,  to  learn, 
means  for  science  to  be  generated  in  a  man ;  but  that  which  is  generated 
was  not  altogether  being  before  generation,  but  only  in  a  certain  sense  being, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  not  being — being,  that  is  m  putentia,  but  not  being,  in 
act.  Now,  to  generate,  is  to  realize  2^ote?itia  in  act.  Hence  what  a  man 
leams  was  not  altogether  known  beforehand,  as  Plato  maintained,  nor  yet 
altogether  unknown  :  but  it  was  known  in  potentia,  or  virtually,  in  the  fore- 
known iiniversal  principles,  but  unknown  actually  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  To  learn,  therefore,  is  this :  to  redvice  potential,  or  virtual,  or  uni- 
versal knowledge,  to  specific  and  actual  knowledge.* 

What  is  the  subject-matter  of  demonstration  ? 

Since  demonstration  and  definition  have  to  do  with  etei-nal  things,  and  not 
with  coiTuptible  things,  Plato  was  forced  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 
Since  sensible  things  are  corruptible,  it  seemed  that  they  could  neither  be 
demonstrated  nor  defined  ;  and  so  it  appeared  necessaiy  to  afhrm  the  exis- 
tence of  certain  incorruptible  substances  which  could  be  demonsti'ated  and 
defined,  and  these  eternal  substances  he  calls  species  or  ideas.  This  view 
occurred  to  Aristotle  when  he  said  that  corruptible  things  cannot  be  demon- 
strated except  per  accidens.  For  although  sensible  things  are  corruptible 
in  particular,  still  they  possess  a  certain  eternity  in  the  universal.  So  since 
sensible  things  are  demonstrated  universally,  and  not  in  particular,  it  follows 
that  coiTuptible  things  are  demonstrated  only  per  accidens,  and  eternal 
things  per  se.\ 

But  how  is  this  science  acquired  ? 

Thei'e  is  a  two-fold  method  of  acquiring  science  :  one  by  means  of  demon- 
stration, and  another  by  means  of  induction.  But  there  is  a  difference 
between  these  :  for  demonstration  proceeds  from  universals,  whilst  induction 
proceeds  from  particulars.  If  the  universals  from  which  demonstration  pro- 
ceeds can  be  known  without  induction,  it  follows  that  man  can  have 
knowledge  independent  of  the  senses.  But  without  induction  it  is  impossible 
to  get  at  universals ;  and  this  is  still  more  manifest  in  sensible  things,  for 
through  our  particular  experience  of  them  we  arrive  at  universal  knowledge, 
as  is  manifest  in  the  first  book  of  Metaphysics.  Then  the  Angelical  proceeds 
to  show  that  abstract  knowledge  depends  upon  induction.  Those  things 
which  are  spoken  of  in  the  abstract  sense  are  also  known  by  induction,  for  in 
aU  abstraction  there  are  some  i>articulars  which  are  inseparal;le  from  sensible 
matter.  Although  a  line  in  the  abstract  is  called  a  line  in  common,  still  the 
line,  which  is  in  sensible  matter,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  individualized,  cannot 
be  abstracted,  for  its  individualization  depends  on  this  particulai-  matter. 
The  principles  of  abstract  things  are  only  manifested  to  us  by  means  of 
certain  individuals  which  we  perceive  with  our  senses ;  for  instance,  from 
seeing  some  individual  sensible  entity  we  ai'e  led  to  know  what  a  whole  is, 
and  what  a  part ;  and  we  know  that  evei-y  whole  is  greater  than  its  i^art,  by 
considering  the  fact  in  many  instances.     And  thus  the  univei'sals  from  which 

*  Vid.  Comment,  in  Post.  Anal.,  Led.  III.,  p.  89,  Vol.  XVIII. 

t  Vid.  Comment,  in  Post.  Anal.,  Lib.  I.,  Led.  XVI.,  p.  113,  Vol.  XVIII. 
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demonstration  proceeds  are  only  known  to  us  through  induction.  No  demon- 
stration can  be  made  from  tmiversals  without  induction  ;  noi"  can  anything- 
be  known  by  induction  without  the  senses,  which  are  concerned  with  the  indi- 
viduals from  which  induction  proceeds.  Thus  two  things  are  excluded.  The 
position  of  Plato,  who  affirmed  that  we  have  knowledge  of  things  by  means  of 
species  or  ideas  ;  for  if  this  were  true  we  should  know  imiversals  apart  fi'om 
induction,  and  thus  we  could  acquii-e  knowledge  independent  of  the  senses. 
Hence  Aristotle  uses  this  argument  against  Plato  at  the  end  of  the  first  book 
of  Metaphysics.  The  second  position  maintains  that  we  can  know  separate 
substances  in  this  life  from  understanding  their  quiddities,  a  knowledge 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  any  way  by  sensible  experiences.  If  the  essen- 
ces of  objects  could  thus  be  apprehended,  it  would  follow  that  some  objects 
could  be  known  without  induction  and  sensation,  which  the  philosopher  here 
denies  even  of  abstract  things.* 

But  what  does  demonstration  add  to  the  syllogism  ? 

Demonstration  adds  science  to  the  syllogism.  Intellection  is  compared  to 
science  as  the  indivisible  to  multitude,  for  science  is  a  process  from  principles 
to  conclusions,  while  intellection  is  an  absolute  and  simple  acceptation  of  prin- 
ciples known  in  themselves.  Hence  intellection,  corresponds  to  the  immediate 
proposition,  and  science  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  the  mediate  proposition.! 

How  do  we  know  the  common  and  first  principles  of  demon- 
stration ? 

The  habits  of  principles  do  not  exist  in  us,  says  the  Angelical  on  the 
Stagyrite,  in  a  determinate  and  complete  manner,  nor  are  they  created  anew 
by  certain  better  known  pre-existing  habits — as  the  hal)it  of  science  is 
generated  in  us  by  the  foreknowledge  of  principles,  but  the  habits  of  prin- 
ciples are  in  us  a  sensu  jjrwexistente.  Aristotle  gives  as  an  example  of  his 
meaning  the  case  of  an  ai-my  put  to  flight  returning  to  the  charge.  When  one 
soldier  begins  to  stand  another  joins  him,  and  then  another,  until  a  sufhcient 
number  is  collected  to  begin  the  contest  anew.  So  with  sense  and  memory 
— one  thing  is  added  to  another,  till  at  length  that  point  is  airived  at  when 
art  or  science  begins.  Some  miglit  think  that  sense  or  memory  of  indi- 
vidual things  alone  suffices  to  cause  an  intelhgible  knowledge  of  pi'inciples — 
as  some  of  the  ancients  held, — not  distinguishing  between  sense  and  intellect. 
To  exclude  this  view  the  Philosopher  added  that,  together  with  sense,  such  a 
soul  must  be  supposed  as  is  susceptible  of  imiversal  knowledge  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  passive  intellect,  and  so,  that  this  knowledge  be  crea- 
ted by  the  operation  of  the  active  intellect,  which  realises  intelligible  tilings 
by  abstracting  universals  fi'om  pai-ticulars.J 

The  Commentary  on  "  De  Physico  Auditu''^  is  another 
important   work.^      It   occupies    eight   books.  ||      The    first   is 

*  Vid.  Comment  in  Post.  Anal.,  Lib.  I.,  Lect.  XXX.,  p.  140— 141. 

t  Ibidem,  XXXVI.,  p.  157. 

t  Lib.  It,  Lect  XX.,  p.  224—225. 

i  De  Physico  Auditu  seu  Physlcorum,  Lib.  VIII.,  p.  216—538,  Vol.  XVIII. 

II  The  Angelical  gives,  in  his  usual  way,  the  tieariug  of  the  various  hooks  of  Aristotle  upon 
each  othej  in  their  treatnaent  of  motion.  Mathematics,  he  says,  treats  of  tliose  things  which 
depend  ou  sensible  matter  secund^um  esse,  but  not  secundum  ratiuneia.  Pliiisks  treats  of  those 
things  wliicli  depeud  on  matter  uot  only  secvndmn  esse,  but  secundum  rotionem  also.  And  because 
CTerythiug  tbat  partakes  of  matter  is  moveable,  it  follows  that  )uovealile  being  is  the  sub.ject 
of  Natural  Philosojih]/ :  for  natural  ])bilosopUy  treats  of  uatural  things.  JS'atural  things  are  tliose 
whose  principle  is  natnr(\  but  uature  is  thi^  principle  of  motion  and  rest  in  the  thing  in  which 
it  is.    Natural  science,  theu,  treats  of  those  things  which  contain  withiu  themselves  the  priu- 
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replete  with  interest,  dwelling  on  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
giving  rules  for  method,  criticising  "  Being,"  and  entering  into 
the  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation,  accounting  for  the  last 
on  the  principle  of  contraries,  and  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween matter  and  privation.*  The  systems  of  Parmenides, 
Melissus,  and  Anaxagoras  are  refuted.  In  the  second  book  the 
nature  of  physical  creation  is  treated  of,  the  meaning  of  the 
term  is  defined,  and  is  proved  to  be  the  principle  of  rest  and 
motion.  The  four  species  of  causes  which  comprise  nature  are 
developed,  and  all  things  are  shown  to  have  their  substance, 
form,  motion,  and  end  ;  whilst  chance,  fortune,  accidental  causes, 
and  their  effects,  come  under  consideration.  The  third  book 
undertakes  to  explain  that  one  grand  influence  which  runs  all 
through  the  speculation  of  scholasticism — the  theory  of  motion. 
The  view  of  Anaxagoras  is  upset,  the  celebrated  definition  of 
motion  is  given,  as  consisting  of  passing  from  potentiality  to 
act ;  whilst  time,  space,  and  infinity  are  treated  of,  as  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Aristotelic  theory.  The  fourth  book 
deals  with  place,  time,  and  the  vacuum,  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ancients,  and  also  according  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle 
himself.  The  four  following  books  are  principally  occupied  with 
disquisitions  upon  motion.     They  dwell  on  its  different  species, 


ciple  of  motion,  To  avoid  repetition,  those  things  which  have  to  do  ivith  moveable  being  In 
common  are  treated  of  in  a  book  of  ffatural  Science,  just  as  Philonophia  prima,  wliich  treats  of 
things  whicli  are  common  to  being,  as  being,  precedes  the  treatment  of  sciences  in  particular; 
and  this  is  the  book  of  Physics,  which  is  also  called,  "  0/ Physics  or  of  Natural  Hearing,"  because 
the  information  in  it  was  conveyed  to  the  hearers  by  way  of  insti-uctiou.  Its  subject-matter  is 
moveable  being  aimpliciter.  I  do  not  say  moveable  bodj/,  because  this  book  proves  that  every 
moveable  is  a  body.  Other  books  on  natural  science  follow  this  one,  in  which  the  ditt'erent 
kinds  of  motion  are  treated  of.  For  instance,  in  the  book  "De  Ccelo,"  moveable  things  are  dis- 
cussed in  respect  to  local  motion,  which  is  the  first  species  of  motion.  In  tlie  book  on  Genera- 
ium.  motion,  is  treated  of  in  relation  to  form,  and  the  first  elements  of  motion  are  discussed, 
witli  regard  to  trausnmtations  in  general.  Their  special  transmutations  are  treated  of  iu  the 
Book  oi  Meteors.  The  book  of  Minerals  treats  of  mixed  inanimate  movements,  and  their  conse- 
quences. To  this  book  the  Pliilosopher  attaches  a  preface,  in  which  he  shows  the  order  of  pro- 
cedure iu  natural  science.     (De  Physico  Auditu,  Lib.  I.,  Led.  /.,  x>-  227,  Vol.  XVIII.J 

*  What  about  the  great  scholastic  theory  of  matter,  form,  and  privation? 

Whatever  is  made,  is,  aud  is  made  of  subject  and  form;  therefore  subject  and  form  are  per 
se  the  causes  aud  the  principles  of  all  that  is  made  according  to  nature.  That  those  things 
which  are  made  according  to  nature  are  made  of  subject  and  form  he  [Aristotle]  proves  in  this 
fashion.  Those  elements  into  which  the  definition  of  a  thing  is  resolved  are  the  components 
of  that  thing,  because  everything  is  resolved  into  those  things  of  which  it  is  composed.  But 
the  constituents  (ratinj  of  that  which  is  made  according  to  nature  are  resolved  into  subject 
and  form,  for  the  eonstitni'nts  of  a  musician  are  resolved  into  that  of  man,  and  that  of  n'lnsi- 
cian.  He  who  wcnild  deline  a  musician  must  give  the  delinition  of  man  and  of  musician,  there- 
fore that  which  is  made  ;iceording  to  nature  is  made  according  to  subject  and  form.  So  form 
and  subject  are  principles  2)f/-  sc  of  that  which  is  made  according  to  nature,  but  privation  or 
contrarium  is  the  principle  per  accidens,  inasmuch  as  it  is  accidental  to  the  subject ;  as  we  say 
that  the  builder  is  the  active  cause  of  the  house,  per  se,  but  the  musician  is  the  active  cause  of 
the  house,  per  accidens,  inasmuch  as  the  builder  happens  to  be  a  musician.  And  so  man  is  the 
cause  per  se,  as  the  subject  of  tlie  musician,  whilst  non-musician  is  its  cause  aud  principle  per 
accidens.  But  sotne  one  may  object  tliat  privation  does  not  happen  to  the  subject  when  it  is 
under  a  form,  aud  so  privation  is  not  the  principle  of  being  per  accidens.  Therefore  it  must  be 
said  that  matter  is  uever  without  privation,  because  when  it  has  one  form,  it  sutfers  the  priva- 
tion of  another  form  ;  so  that  whilst  a  thing  is  becoming  that  which  it  is  to  be,  tliat  is  to  say, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  possess  its  form,  it  suft'ers  a  privation,  of  music,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  musician;  so  the  principle  2^er  accidens  of  a  musician  in  fieri  is  non-musician.  But  when 
he  receives  this  form  he  undergoes  the  privation  of  another  form,  and  so  the  privation  of  an 
opposite  form  is  the  principle  per  accidens  of  his  being  what  he  is.  Hence  it  is  clear,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle,  that  privation,  which  is  a  principle  of  nature  per  accidens,  does  not 
consist  in  a  certain  aptitude  for  receiving  a  form,  nor  is  it  the  beginning  of  a  form,  or  any  im- 
perfect active  principle,  but  it  is  the  absence  itself  of  form,  or  the  contrary  of  that  form  vvhich 
happens  at  the  time  being  to  possess  the  subject.  (Physic.  Lib.  II.,  Lect.  XIV.,  p.  253,  Vol. 
XVIII.) 
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on  its  unity  and  plurality,  on  the  difference  between  motion  and 
rest.  Accidental,  partial,  and  absolute  motion  are  spoken  of — 
phrases  which  are  continually  met  with  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  schools ;  the  five  elements  of  motion  are  discussed  ;  its  three 
categories — place,  quantity,  and  quality — are  enlarged  upon  ; 
the  four  kinds  of  motion  in  space,  proceeding  from  some  exter- 
nal agency,  are  given  ;  and  motion  is  divided  into  two  grand 
divisions  of  natural  and  unnatural.  The  first  class  of  motion 
is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixed.  Of  these  the 
circular  is  the  perfect  form,  it  alone  is  continuous,  and  is  that  of 
the  prime-mover,  who  is  indivisible  and  without  magnitude. 
The  first  Lectio  of  the  seventh  book  is  instructive,  as  evincing 
how  carefully  the  Angelical  deals  with  the  opinions  of  learned 
commentators  and  with  their  various  forms  of  mental  error. 
He  shows  how  Galen  was  deceived  by  an  equivocation  into 
opposing  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  motion.  He  states  the  doc- 
trines of  Avicenna  and  of  Averrocs,  and  displays  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  their  writings.  The  third  Lectio  proves  that 
there  must  be  a  first  mover,  and  a  first  thing  moved.  In  the 
eighth  book  an  inquiry,  full  of  interest,  is  made  into  the 
^^  primum  mobile,''''  the  first  mover,  and  the  first  movement,  and 
the  Saint  defends  the  Stagyrite  against  the  false  interpretations 
of  his  works  by  Averroes,  which,  if  followed,  would  throw  his 
writings  into  great  confusion.* 

The  Angelical  did  not  complete  his'<]!ommentary  "  De  Codo  et 
Mundor  t  In  point  of  fact  this  work  is  a  continuation  of  the 
one  on   Physics,  and   has  very  little  to  do  with  Astronomy  .J 

*  See  Lib.  VIII.,  Led.  I.,  p.  472,  and  Lib.  VIII.,  Led.  XXL,  p.  531,  where  he  proves  Averroes 
to  have  spoken  contra  Aristotelis  intentionem  et  contra  veritatem.  See  his  relations  to  Avicenna, 
Lib.  IL,  Led.  L,  p.  262  ;  Lib.  VII.,  Lect.  I.,  p.  447  :  to  Averroes,  Lib.  V.,  Lect.  VII.,  p.  338 ;  Ub.  V., 
Lect.  XII.,  p.  351:  to  Themistius,  Lib.  VI.,  Led.  V.,  p.  420:  to  Galeu,  Avicenna,  Averroes,  Lib. 
VIL,  Led.  I.,  p.  447,  Vol.  XVIIL 

t  De  Ccelo  et  Mundo,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  1—207,  Vol.  XIX. 

The  Parma  edition  gives  a  full  Commentary  on  the  three  first  books,  and  three  chapters  of 
the  fourth.  Werner  says  that  S.  Thomas  only  commented  on  the  two  first  fully;  and  only  got 
as  far  as  Chapter  IV.  of  the  eighth  Lectio  in  the  third.  This  probably  proceeds  from  liis  having 
used  the  Weise  edition.     (Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  443.) 

t  Speaking  of  the  De  Coilo,  the  Angelical  says,  in  this  work  certain  things  are  treated  of 
■which  have  to  do  with  the  whole  universe,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  book;  certain  things 
-which  have  to  do  with  the  heavenly  body,  as  is  seen  in  the  second ;  and  things  regarding  other 
pimple  bodies,  as  is  evident  in  the  tliiid  and  fourth.  And  so  this  work  is  reasonably  placed 
first,  after  the  book  on  Physics;  and  -on  this  account,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same,  body  is 
treated  of,  to  which  all  that  has  been  said  in  the  book  of  Physics  concerning  motion  has  to  be 
applied ;  and  because  different  things  are  dwelt  on  in  this  treatise,  a  doubt  arose  amongst  the 
ancient  expositors  of  Aristotle  as  to  its  subject-matter.  Alexander  thought  that  the  principal 
scope  was  the  universe  itself ;  others  said,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  object  of  the  work 
was  the  heavenly  body,  which  gyrates  in  a  circle,  and  on  this  account  it  was  called  De  Ccelo. 
And  other  bodies  are  treated  of  in  it  also,  inasmuch  as  they  are  contained  by  the  heavens,  and 
are  subject  to  their  influence,  as  Jamblicus  affirms ;  or  they  are  touched  upon  by  accident,  inas- 
much as  a  knowledge  of  other  bodies  is  assumed,  to  elucidate  what  is  said  of  the  heavens,  as 
Sirianus  held.  But  this  does  not  seem  probable  ;  because,  after  the  philosopher  had  treated  of 
the  heavens  in  the  second  book,  he  goes  on  to  treat  of  other  simple  bodies  in  the  third  and 
foTirth,  as  if  intending  them  to  form  the  principal  subject-matter.  For  the  philosoi>her  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  considering  those  thiugs  as  the  principal  jaart  of  a  science,  wliich  are 
assumed i)e)'  accidens.  And  so  it  seemed  to  otliers,  as  Simplicius  says,  that  the  intention  of  the 
philosopher,  in  this  work,  was  to  treat  of  simple  bodies,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  connoted  as 
such  :  and  because  the  principal  amongst  simple  bodies  are  the  heavens — upon  which  the  rest 
depend — this  work  is  called  De  Ccelo.  And,  as  he  remarks,  there  is  no  difflenlty  in  the  fact  of 
things  being  treated  of  here  which  belong  to  the  whole  universe,  because  their  conditions  have 
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What  is  the  Angelical's  general  view  of  the  order  of  sciences  ? 
He  draws  it  out  clearly  in  his  Prooemmm. 

The  philosopher  says,  in  his  Fii-st  Book  of  Physics,  that  we  ai-e  said  to  know 
a  thing  when  we  are  acquainted  wth  its  first  causes,  its  first  principles,  and 
its  elements ;  and  by  this  he  clearly  shows  that  there  is  an  orderly  progres- 
sion in  sciences,  advancing  from  first  causes  and  principles  to  proximate  ones ; 
and  this  is  according  to  reason,  for  the  progress  of  sciences  is  the  woi-k  of 
reason,  whose  specialty  it  is  to  reduce  things  into  order.  So  in  every  woi'k  of 
reason  a  certain  rule  is  observable,  according  to  which  a  thing  advances  from 
one  stage  to  another;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  practical  order,  which  i-elates  to 
things  which  we  make  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  the  speculative,  which  has  to 
do  with  what  is  not  made  by  us.  Progress  in  the  practical  order  is  fourfold. 
First  of  all,  in  the  order  of  apprehension,  as  an  architect  fii"st  apprehends  the 
form  of  a  house,  and  then  realizes  it  in  matter.  Secondly,  in  order  of  inten- 
tion, according  to  which  he  proposes  to  complete  the  whole  building. 
Thirdly,  in  the  order  of  composition,  by  which  he  first  hews  the  stones,  and 
then  fixes  them  together  into  one  wall.  Fourthly,  in  the  order  of  s^istaining 
the  building,  according  to  which  he  lays  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
different  portions  of  the  fabric  ai-e  to  stand. 

A  fourfold  order  likewise  is  found  in  speculation.  First  of  all,  according 
as  progress  is  made  from  common  things  to  less  common,  and  this  order,  in 
its  manner,  corresponds  to  the  first — that  is,  of  apprehension ;  for  universals 
are  considered  according  to  their  absolute  form,  and  particulars  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  form  to  matter.  The  second  order  corresponds  to  the  order  of 
intention,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  is  thought' of  before  the  parts.  The  thii'd 
order  proceeds  from  simple  to  composite,  inasmuch  as  composites  are  known 
by  simple  things,  and  corresponds  to  the  order  of  composition.  The  fourth 
order,  according  to  which  the  principal  parts  are  first  considered,  e.g.,  the 
heart  and  the  liver  before  the  ai-teries  and  blood,  corresponds  to  that  pi-acti- 
cal  order  which  first  lays  the  foundations. 

And  this  fourfold  order  enters  into  natural  science.  For  first  those  things 
which  are  common  to  nature  are  determined  in  the  book  of  Physics,  in  which 
moveable  body  is  treated  of  inasmuch  as  it  is  moveable.  Hence  it  remains 
for  other  books  on  natural  science  to  apply  these  principles  to  their  proper 
subjects. 

The  subject  of  motion  is  magnitude  and  body,  because  nothing  is  moved 
except  quantity.  But  three  other  orders  must  be  regarded  in  bodies.  First 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  corporeal  universe  comes  into  consideration  befoi'e  its 


a  bearing  on  the  universe,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the  heavenly  body  ;  for  instance,  to  be 
intiuite,  sempiternal,  and  tilings  of  that  soit.  If  the  principal  design  of  the  philosopher  was 
to  treat  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  ■world,  Aristotle  would  have  to  extend  his  consideration  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  as  far  as  plants  and  animals,  as  Plato  did  in  his  Timceus.  And  in  this  way 
we  can  argue  against  Simpliuius,  because  if  Aristotle  principally  intended  to  treat  of  simple 
bodies  in  this  work,  he  woiild  have  to  treat  of  everything  which  has  to  do  with  simple  bodies 
in  it.  But  only  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  lightness  and  heaviness  of  bodies  are 
spoken  of:  whilst  other  points  are  considered  in  the  book  on  Generation  Hence  it  seems  more 
reasonable  to  say,  with  Alexander,  that  the  subject-matter  of  this  treatise  is  the  universe  itself, 
wliich  is  called  heaven  or  world  :  and  that  simiJle  bodies  are  treated  of,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
constitutive  portions  of  tlie  universe.  The  corporeal  universe  is  made  up  of  its  parts,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  place  (situs) ,-  and  therefore  only  those  portions  of  the  universe  are  treated 
of  in  this  book,  which  first,  and  per  se,  have  position  in  the  universe;  that  is,  simple  bodies. 
Hence  the  four  elements,  inasmuch  as  they  are  liot  and  cold,  and  so  on,  are  not  mentioned  in 
this  work,  but  onl,y  in  respect  of  their  weight,  and  lightness,  by  which  their  position  in  the 
universe  is  determined.  The  position  of  other  parts  of  the  universe,  such  as  sloiies,  plants, 
and  animals,  is  not  determined  secundum  se,  but  in  relation  to  simple  liodiea;  so  they  have  not 
to  be  treated  of  here  at  all.  And  this  agrees  with  what  the  Latins  have  been  aeciistouu'd  to 
say,  that  this  work  treats  of  moveable  body,  accoi-ding  to  position  or  place,  for  this  motion  is 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  universe. 
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parts.  Then ,  inasmuch  as  simple  bodies  are  considered  before  mixed  ones. 
Thirdly,  inasmuch  as — amongst  simple  bodies — the  heavenly  ones,  by  which 
all  the  rest  ara  formed,  must  be  taken  into  account  tirst ;  and  these  three 
things  are  considered  in  this  book,  which  is  intitled  "  i>e  Coelo"  by  the 
Greeks. 

The  work  "  De  Coelo  et  Mundo,^^  with  its  Commentary, 
occupies  over  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four 
books  ;  the  lirst,  twenty  chapters  ;  the  second,  twenty-eight ; 
the  third,  twelve  ;  and  the  fourth,  three. 

The  first  book  treats  of  substance,  with  its  three  dimensions, 
and  touches  upon  motion,  which  is  either  straight,  or  in  a  circle, 
or  a  compound  of  both.  Straight  motion  is  either  up,  going 
from  a  centre,  or  down,  tending  to  a  centre.  What  goes  up  is 
light,  and  what  goes  down  is  heavy.  One  of  the  great  errors  in 
natural  science  made  by  the  ancients  is  here  reproduced, 
namely,  that  weight  and  lightness  are  absolute  qualities  of 
bodies  ;  not  relations,  as  we  know  them  to  be,  between  bodies 
and  the  centre  of  the  earth.*  The  second  book  discusses,  with 
much  fulness,  the  contrarieties  in  space  ;  right,  left,  and  so  on ; 
like  weight  and  lightness,  these  are  made  out  to  be  not  relative 
but  positive  qualities.  It  speaks  of  the  perpetuity  of  heaven, 
its  various  parts,  its  figure  and  motions  ;  then  of  the  nature  of 
the  stars,  their  motion,  sound,  order,  position,  and  figure  ;  and, 
finally,  of  the  movement,  rest,  and  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
third  book  treats  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  regarding  the 
generation  and  corruption  of  natural  things,  both  respecting 
composite  and  simple  bodies,  and  reciprocal  generation  of  the 
elements,  which  some  maintained,  is  argued  against.  As  in  the 
other  books,  the  theories  of  the  ancients  are  discussed,  and  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle  defended  with  great  ingenuity.  Parmen- 
ides,  Melissus,  Euclid,  and  the  "  theological  poet  "  Hesiod,  are 
referred  to  by  the  Saint.  The  fourth  bonk  treats  of  the  nature 
and  difi"erences  and  other  qualities  of  gravity  and  levity,  which 
are  made  to  be  both  relative  and  absolute.  But  the  Angelical 
only  got  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  fourth  chapter,  if  in  reality  the 


*  Wliat  does  the  Angelical  say  upon  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrite  regarding  the  ineorruptihle 
nature  of  the  heavens  ? 

With  regard  to  this  there  is  a  double  question,  says  the  Saint ;  first  regarding  Aristotle's 
position,  placing  the  ccn-pMS  creH  as  incapable  of  being  generated,  and  incorruptible;  and  then 
regaidiug  his  reason.  With  regard  to  the  first,  some  declared  the  body  of  the  heaven,  of  its 
nature,  to  be  generable  and  corruptible,  as  John  the  Grammarian  held,  who  is  called  Philo- 
ponus  ;  and  to  prove  his  point,  in  the  tirst  place,  he  uses  the  authority  of  Plato,  who  held  that 
the  heaven  was  generated  as  well  as  the  whole  world.  Then  he  gives  his  reason.  All  the  power 
of  a  finite  body  is  tinite,  as  is  proved  in  the  eighth  book  of  Flivsics,  but  Unite  power  cannot 
extend  to  infinite  duration ;  therefore  a  thing  cannot  be  moved  for  au  infinite  time  by  a  finite 
power:  therefore  the  heav.enly  body  has  not'the  power  to  be  infinite  iu  diuation.  Thirdly,  he 
thus  objects.  In  every  natural  body  there  is  matter  and  privation,  as  is  evident  from  the  first 
Book  of  Physics.  But  wherever  there  is  matter  with  privation  there  is  capability  of  con  iiption  ; 
therefore  the  heavenly  body  is  corruptible.  The  Angelical  answers  these  arguments  by  explain- 
ing Plato's  meaning:  and  brings  a  proof  from  Averroes  to  upset  the  objections  stated,  explain- 
ing the  matter  himself  in  the  ^eijse  of  A:^istotle.  But  he  is  careful  not  to  follow  him  in  any  way 
that  could  impinge  on  faith, 
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Commentary  on  the  third  and  fourth  book,  attributed  to  him  by- 
some  writers,  was  made  by  him  at  all. 

The  treatise  "  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione  "  falls  into  two 
books.*  The  Exposition  is  thrown  into  twenty-five  and  twelve 
chapters  respectively,  but  since  the  views  here  treated  of  have, 
for  the  most  part,  been  touched  upon  already,  there  is  no  call 
for  a  prolonged  examination  of  them.  The  various  systems  of 
the  ancients  regarding  alteration,  augmentation,  touch,  action, 
and  passion,  and  fusion  or  admixtion,  are  explained  in  the  first 
book  ;  in  the  second  the  principles,  number,  and  generation  of 
the  elements  and  of  mixed  things,  together  with  the  causes  of 
generation  and  corruption,  come  under  consideration. 

The  work  "  De  Meteorologia  "j  is  in  four  books,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  Aristotle's  treatises  on  physical  nature. 
Here  the  Angelical  simply  follows  the  philosopher,  and  divid- 
ing each  book  into  a  certain  number  of  Leetiones,  he  gives  a 
brief  exposition  on  the  teaching  of  the  Stagy  rite. 

The  Commentary  on  "  De  Anima  ":]:  in  all  occupies  over  four 
hundred  and  forty  pages.§  The  length  of  the  Lectiones  varies, 
and  the  reference  to  ancient  writers  is  not  so  frequent  as  in 
most  of  the  Saint's  other  works.  Catholic  truth  and  the  prev- 
alent errors  of  the  day  are  never  forgotten,  and  the  false  teach- 
ing of  the  Arabian  commentators  is  carefully  exposed.     It  was 

*  De  Generatione  et  Corrwpiione,  Lib.  II.,  p.  208 — 209,  Vol.  XIX.      , 

t  De  Meteoroloyia,  Lib.  IV.,  p.  300—441,  Vol.  XIX. 

i  De  AuiiiM,  Libh.  Ill,  j>.  1—444,  Vol.  XX. 

§  Tlie  uext  poitiou  of  our  Saiut's  commentaries  upon  Aristotle  is  that  whioli  has  to  do 
■with  anthropological  science.  The  plan  which  appears  to  be  followed  in  this  by  the  Stagyrite 
is  as  follows.  In  the  tirst  place  there  are  three  books  "  De  Anima,"  which  treat'of  the  soul  in 
general.  Then  conies  the  "Pari'a  Naturalia,"  which  has  to  do  with  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  soul  in  detail.  Now  the  soul  can  be  looked  upon  in  three  lights  in  its  relation  to  the  body, 
viz.,  as  the  vivifying,  moving,  and  sentient  principle  of  the  same.  With  regard  to  the  soul  as 
principle  of  life,  there  are  the  treatises  "  Zie  Morte  et  Vita,"  "  De  Juventute  et  Senectute  ; ''  nud. 
those  two  other  works  which  are  no  longer  extant,  "Xie  Sanitate  et  yEgritudine,"  and  "  De 
Nutrimento  et  Nutribili."  Regarding  the  sovil  as  the  principle  of  motion,  there  are  "  De  C'ausis 
Motus  Animalium,"  and  "  De  Progreasu  Animalium."  VVitli  respect  to  the  sensitive  soul  there 
are  "  De  Sensu  et  Sensato,"  '■  De  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia,"  auiid  "  De  Somno  et  Vigilia."  It  is 
natural  for  those  treatises  to  follow  immediately  upon  the  books  "  De  Anima,"  which  have  to 
do  with  operations  in  which  the  soul  has  the  larger  share  ;  as  well  as  the  treatises  "  De  Sensu 
et  Sensato"  ■' De  MemoHa  et  Seiiiiniscentia."  together  with  '  De  Somno  et  Vigilia" — treatises 
which  are  connected  witli  freedom  and  the  operations  of  the  sensitive  soul.  Upon  these 
S.  Thomas  made  comraeutaries,  as  well  as  upon  the  trnaX\sea"  De  Somniis"  and  '•  De  Divina- 
tione  per  Somaium,"  hut  lie  has  \tift  no  elucidations  of  the  other  minor  works  of  the  Stagyrite. 
(See  Werner,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitei,  p.  456.) 

The  treatise  "  De  Anima"  has  two  grand  divisions.  The  first  treats  of  and  tests  the  views 
of  the  philosophers  laid  down  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  This  is  done  in  tlie  first  book, 
which  goes  into  the  nature  of  the  vital  principle,  shows  it  is  only  one,  touches  on  the  principle 
of  motion,  demonstrates  that  the  soul  is  irot  moved  by  external  agency,  but  is  self-moved,  and 
discusses  the  relation  of  life  to  the  soul,  and  to  the  various  functions  of  the  creature.  In  the 
second  grand  division  fBooks  II.  and  III.),  the  essence  of  the  soul  in  general  is  treated  of  (Book 
II.,  Lect.  I.—IV.j.  then  the  powers  of  the  soul  in  general  (Led.  V. —  VI.),  and  in  particular  (Book 
II,  Lect.  VII  ;  Book  IIL.  Lect.  XVIIL)  ;  finally,  the  vegetative  soul  (Book  II.,  Lect.  VII.—X.), 
the  sensitive  soul  (Bouk  II.,  Lect.  X. ,-  Book  III'.,  Lect.  VI.),  the  intellectual  (Book  III.  Lect.  VII. 
— XIII.)  and  the  moving  or  active  soul  (Book  III.,  Lect.  XIV. — XVI.),  and  then  (Book  III,  Lect. 
XVII. — XVIIL)  their  relations  one  to  another.  (See  Werner,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitei, 
p.  456). 

Some  of  the  most  important  points  totiched  upon  are  those  respecting  the  difficult  question 
of  life — which  is  defined  by  Aristotle  "  the  primary  reality  of  an  organism," —the  relations  of 
organism  and  vitality,  the  meaning  of  life;  and  the  life  of  plants,  of  animals,  and  of  the  human 
soul.  Then  there  are  questions  concerning  touch,  taste,  passion,  volition,  and  appetite,  the 
relations  of  life  to  the  body;  nutrition,  sensibility,  sight,  hearing,  perception,  and  so  on  of  the 
rest;  then,  intellect,  the  energy  of  the  soul,  the  powers  of  self-motion  in  the  soul,  the  gifts  of 
inferior  animals,  the  graduated  perfection  of  the  organism,  and  many  other  deeply  interesting 
subjects  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate. 
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one  of  the  great  works  of  the  Angelical  to  clear  Aristotle  from 
the  bad  character  which  his  writings  had  acquired,  on  account 
of  prejudiced  minds  perceiving  not  his,  but  their  own  doctrines 
in  his  writings. 

For  example,  in  the  seventh  Lectio  of  the  third  book  it  is 
shown,  that  though  to  understand  is,  as  it  were,  to  feel,  still 
intellect  and  sense  are  altogether  distinct ;  that  intellect  is  incor- 
poreal, unmixed,  and  impassible,  and  different  from  sense,  and 
not  a  separate  substance.  Upon  this  the  famous  opinion  started 
by  Averroes  regarding  the  oneness  of  the  intellect  is  argued 
against  by  the  Saint.  He  not  merely  proves  the  impossibility 
of  understanding  at  all,  according  to  the  theory  of  Averroes, 
but  what  is  perhaps  still  more  to  the  purpose,  shows  that  the 
commentator  had  altogether  misunderstood  Aristotle,  and  set 
him  in  contradiction  with  himself. 

After  stating  arguments  which  have  already  been  given 
against  the  Averroistic  theory,  he  says  : — 

There  are  many  more  arguments  which  could  be  brought  against  this  posi- 
tion, which  we  have  treated  with  greater  care  in  another  place.*  But  here 
one  fact  suffices :  that  it  follows  from  this  position  that  man  is  not  able  in 
reality  to  understand  at  all.  It  is  moreover  manifest  that  this  view  is  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  philosopher;  and,  first  of  all,  because  he  is 
engaged  here  in  an  enquiry  concerning  a  part  of  the  human  soul.  For  it  is 
in  this  way  that  he  begins  the  treatise  :  hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  passive 
intellect  is  part  of  the  soul,  and  not  a  separate  substance.  The  same  again 
follows  from  this :  that  he  proceeds  to  enquire  if  the  intellect  be  separable  or 
not  from  the  other  parts  of  the  soul.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  his  process  stands 
good,  even  if  the  intellect  be  not  actually  separable  from  other  parts  of  the 
soul.  Again,  by  this:  because  he  says  that  the  intellect  is  that  by  which  the 
soul  underetands.  All  these  things  show  that  Aristotle  does  wot  teach  that 
the  intellect  is  separate,  as  separate  substances  are.  It  is  wonderful  how 
men  could  so  easily  have  been  led  into  error  on  account  of  his  saying  that  the 
intellect  is  separate,  since  the  true  meaning  is  clear  when  his  words  are  taken 
literally.  He  calls  the  intellect  separate  because  it  has  no  organ,  as  the 
senses  have ;  and  it  so  happens  on  this  account  because  the  human  soul  by 
reason  of  its  nobility  transcends  the  faculty  of  a  material  body,  and  cannot  be 
wholly  included  in  it.  Hence  a  certain  action  remains  to  it  with  which  cor- 
poreal matter  has  nothing  to  do  ;  and  on  this  account  its  powei"  with  regard 
to  this  action  possesses  no  coiporeal  organ,  and  thus  it  is  a  separate  intellect.! 

Again  :  he  defends  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  against 
Avicenna.  Having  stated  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite  on  the 
action  of  the  passive  intellect,  he  says  : 

It  is  manifest  from  what  is  said  hei*e  that  the  opinion  held  by  Avicenna 
against  Aristotle  concerning  the  intelligible  species  is  false.     Avicenna  main- 


*  In  Opusc.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Intellectus  contra  Averroistas,  p.  208 — 224,  Vol.  XVI. 
t  Comment.  De  Anima,  Lib.  HI.,  Led.  VII.,  p.  117,  Vol,  XX. 
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tained  that  the  species  are  not  preserved  in  the  pasaye  intellect,  and  are  only 
in  it  when  it  actually  understands.  According  to  him,  whenever  it  actually 
understands  it  turns  itself  to  a  separate  active  intellect,  from  which  intellig-ible 
species  fiow  into  it.* 

The  Saint  then  goes  on  to  show  Aristotle's  real  view,  proving 
it  to  be  altogether  diiferent  from  that  of  Avicenna.f 

He  does  the  same  in  the  tenth  Lectio  ;  carefully  distinguishes 
the  true  teaching  of  Aristotle,  combats  the  dangerous  theories 
of  those  who  would  separate  the  soul  and  its  organs  of  knowl- 
edge, and  keeps  the  doctrines  of  psychology  within  their 
proper  limits  of  truth  and  safety.  The  Saint  deserves  all  the 
more  praise  for  this,  inasmuch  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Aristotelic  system  was  not  so  accurately  stated  as  to  leave  no 
plausible  grounds  for  the  Arabian  interpretations  ;  indeed  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  its  expressions  were  sufficiently  vague 
to  lead  men,  whose  minds  were  biassed  in  a  certain  direction,  to 
see  their  own  views  in  some  of  its  statements,  and  to  argue 
ingeniously  in  their  defence. 

The  minor  treatises  on  which  the  Angelical  commented  must 
be  hastily  referred  to.  "  Be  Sensu  et  Sensato  "  J  is  in  one  book 
and  nineteen  lessons.  It  treats  of  the  five  senses,  of  their 
several  organs,  it  gives  the  various  opinions  held  by  the  ancients 
upon  these  questions,  and  touches  upon  the  generation,  species, 
and  nature  of  sensations  in  relation  to  each  of  the  senses.  "  De 
Mernoria  et  Renmiiscentia"  \  is  shorter  still,  one  book  and 
eight  lessons,  and  dwells  on  the  difference  and  nature  of 
memory  and  reminiscence,  and  how  some  have  better  memories 
than  others.  "De  Somno  et  Vigilia,'"}  one  book,  six  lessons, 
speaks  of  sleep  and  waking,  their  nature  and  causes.  "  De 
So7}imis,''^  one  book,  five  lessons,  deals  with  the  nature  and 
seat  of  dreams,  in  which  in  a  particular  manner  the  sagacity  of 
the  Stagyrite  is  made  manifest ;  and,  finally,  "  De  Divinatione 
per  Somnium,'"^^  in  one  book  and  two  lessons,  enlarges  on  the 
cause  and  issue  of  dreams,  and  on  their  interpretation.  In 
commenting  on  these  the  Angelical  follows  his  usual  method,  and 
does  not  do  much  else  than  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  text. 

To  expound  the  metaphysical  treatises  of  Aristotle  was  a 
formidable  undertaking.     S.  Thomas  has  given  us  an  Exposi- 

*  Contra  quod  manifeste  hie  Philosophus  dicit,  quod  intelleotus  reducitur  in  actum  specie- 
rum,  per  modum,  quo  sciens  actu,  adhuc  est  iu  potentia  iutelligens.  Cum  enim  intelleotus  actu 
intelligit,  species  iutelligibiles  sunt  in  eo  secundum  actum  peifectum  ;  cum  autem  Labet  habi- 
tum  scientiae,  suut  species  iu  ipso  iutelleetu  medio  modo  inter  potentiam  puram  et  actum 
purum."     (Lib.  III.,  Led.  VIIL,  p.  118.) 

t  Ibidem,  p.  123. 

t  S.  Thomse  Aquinatis  in  AHstotelis  Stagiritce  lAbros  Ccrmmentaria,  Lib.  I.,  p.  145—196;   Vol.  XX. 

i  Ibidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  197—214,  Vol.  XX.  |]  Ibidem,  Lib.  L,  p.  215—228.  Vol.  XX. 

TT  Ibidem,  Lib.  I.,  p.  229—238,  Vol.  XX.  **  Ibidem,  Ub.  I.,  p.  239—244,  Vol.  XX. 
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tion  of  twelve  books,  and  though  he  has  not  left  any  writings 
upon  them,  the  other  two  books,  one  of  which  Albert  appears 
never  to  have  seen,  were  not  unknown  to  him.* 

This  work  occupies  over  four  hundred  pages,t  ^^^^  each  book 


*  See  Metaph.  Lib.  III.,  Led.  VIII.,  p.  322—325,  Vol.  XX. 

t  The  tlist  book  principally  touches  upon  the  nature  and  perfection  of  the  "  divine  science 
of  wisdom,'"  aud  states  and  confutes  thi^  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  first  causes 
and  principles  of  things.  He  [Aristotle)  divides  the  ancient  philosophers  into  two  classes: 
those  who  maintained  simply  a  material  or  efficient  cause  of  things,  aud  those  who  admitted  a 
formal  cause.  The  old  uatural  philosophers  put  down  either  hidden  or  visible  agencies  as  the 
first  principles  of  things.  Some  held  several  material  (Le\icippus,  Democritus),  others  several 
immaterial  (Pytliagoreans)  tilings  as  the  first  principles;  others,  like  Parmenides,  only  acknowl- 
edged one.  lu  confutation  of  the  old  beliefs,  he  divides  the  ancient  philosophers  into  natural 
philosophers  (Led.  II.).  aud  those  who  took  a  more  elevated  view.  Pythagoras  is  met  in  the 
thirteenth  lectio,  Plato  in  the  fourteentli  and  fifteenth.  The  second  book  treats  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  the  consideration  of  truth,  shows  how  the  knowledge  of  truth  belongs  in  a  special 
way  to  the  prima  philosophia,  how  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  infinite  series  in  causes,  aud 
how  the  object  of  truth  is  to  be  considered.  Here,  too,  Averroes  is  again  aimed  at  by  the  Angel- 
ical; speaking  of  man  not  being  able  to  understand  separate  substances,  he  says: — "  It  is 
impossible  for  the  human  sonl.  united  to  such  a  body  as  ours,  to  appn-liend  separate  substances, 
knowing  them  by  their  intimate  quiddities.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  what  Averroes  says 
in  his  coujineutury  is  false,  viz.,  that  the  philosopher  does  not  demonstrate  here  that  it  js 
impossible  for  ns  to  understand  separate  things,  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  bat  to  look  into 
the  sun;  and  his  reasoning  is  very  laughable  (est  valtle  clerisibilis),  for  he  adds,  if  such  were  the 
case,  nature  would  have  acted  iu'vain  in  making  sometliing  naturally  intelligible,  aud  yet  not 
to  be  understood  by  an.y  one — as  if  it  had  made  the  sun  so  that  it  coiild  not  be  seen.  Hut  thia 
reasoning  is  deficient:  first  of  all  in  this,  that  to  be  known  by  our  intellect  is  not  the  end  of 
separate  substances,  but  rather  the  converse.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  do  not 
know  separate  substances  therefore  the.y  are  in  vain.  That  is  in  vain  which  does  not  realize  the 
end  for  which  it  exists.  Secondly,  because  although  separate  substances  are  not  xinderstood 
by  ns  according  to  their  quiddities,  yet  they  are  understood  by  other  intellects;  just  as,  though 
tl'ie  eye  of  the  owl  does  not  seen  tlie  sun,  still  the  eye  of  the  eagle  gazes  npou  it."  (Meiaphysi- 
eorvm  Lib.  II.,  Led.  I.,  p.  299,  Vol.  XX.)  The  third  book  enters  into  Metaphycics,  and  starts 
qtiestions  bearing  upon  the  fact  of  wisdom  being  the  highest  princiijle  of  all  beiug.  Is  the  only 
object  of  this  science  to  know  the  first  principles  of  substance,  or  does  it  belong  to  it  to  con- 
sider the  first  principles  of  demonstration,  by  which  all  sciences  are  proved  ?  If  this  science 
considers  substance  as  first  being,  is  it  one  science  dealing  with  all  substances,  or  are  there 
several  sciences,  having  to  do  wTth  several  substances  ?  If  there  are  many  sciences  regarding 
many  eubstances,  are  they  cognate,  that  is,  of  the  same  genus,  as  geometry  and  arithmetic  are 
of  the  genus  of  mathematical  science  ?  Are  there  only  such  things  as  sensible  substances,  or 
are  there  also  immaterial  and  intelligible  substances  ?  If  there  are  separate  substances,  are 
they  of  one  genus,  or  more  ?  Has  this  science  only  to  do  with  substances,  or  with  their  efl'ecta 
also?  Has  it  to  do  with  what  seem  to  be  the  accidents  of  beiug  or  not  ?  (Ibid.,  Lib.  III.,  Led. 
IL,  p.  310,  Vol.  XX.) 

Metaphysic  is  the  science  of  first  principles.  Are  the  qenera  the  principles  and  elements  of 
things  ?  And  if  so,  are  they  the  species  specialissimce.  or  the  pi-incipia  generalissima  of  the  individ- 
uals ?  Is  there  any  other  cause  besides  the  material  one  ?  If  so,  is  it  separable  from  matter, 
as  Plato  and  Pythagoras  held  ?  If  so,  is  it  only  one.  as  Anaxagoras  held,  or  many,  accordiug  to 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  himself?  Is  the  quiddity  of  the  individual  anything  over  aud  above  the 
individual  or  not  ?  How  do  principles  stand  regarding  unity  and  multitude  ?  How  in  relation 
to  actus  tiud  potentia  I  Are  they  determined  according  to  number  or  species  (Led.  Ill,  p.  311.)  ? 
These  are  but  specimens  of  the  questions  which  are  put.  They  are  all  solved  and  explained  in 
the  following  books.  The  Lcdiones  of  the  third  book  treat  of  3Icta2}hysic  as  science  (Led.  IV. — 
VI.),  of  the  qualities  (Led.  VII.)  and  the  principles  of  substances  (Ijed.  VIII.)  Meiaphysic,  as 
science  of  being,  has  a  special  relation  to  the  formal  cause,  aud  when  this  cannot  be  known — 
as  in  pure  intelligences — to  the  fiual  cause,  and  sometimes  to  the  motive  cause,  but  it  never 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  material  cause.  Then  what  priuciples  belong  to  substances  (Led. 
VIII.,  IX.)  ?  and  what  is  their  condition  (Led.  X.,  d:c.)  ?  These  priuciples  cannot  be  both  genera 
and  elements  of  substances;  the  species  specialissiinm  are  more  the  principles  of  substances 
than  are  the  yenera.  Uuiversals  can  have  no  subsistent  beiug.  The  question  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  principles  treats  of  their  unity  aud  plurality  (Led.  X.,  XIV.),  and  asks  whether 
they  are  power  or  act  (Led.  XV.),  uuiversal  or  singular  ? 

The  fourth  book  bears  on  those  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  science  of  Metaphysic, 
that  is,  of  being,  of  one,  of  many,  of  the  same  aud  the  dift'erent,  and  of  the  fir.st  priuciples  of 
demonstration.  In  Led.  I.  it  is  shown  that  this  science  has  to  do  with  the  consideration  of 
substances  and  accidents,  though  principally  of  substances ;  for  all  being  comes  under  the 
investigation  of  the  one  science  which  considers  beiug  inasmuch  as  it  is  beiug,  namely,  both 
as  substance  and  accidents.  All  being  is  so  called  from  a  relation  to  the  one  first  being;  and  ■ 
this  first  is  here  not  finis  or  efficiens,  but  the  subject.  Others  are  called  beings  or  esse,  because 
they  have  esse  pei-  se  like  substances,  which,  principally,  and  in  the  first  instance,  are  called 
beings.  Others  because  they  are  passions  or  properties  of  substau(!es,  as  the  per  se  accidents 
of  each  substance.  Some  are  called  entia,  because  they  lead  the  way  to  substances,  like  gen- 
eration and  motion.  Others  are  called  substances  again  because  they  are  the  corruptions  of 
substances;  for  corruption  is  the  way  to  non  esse,  just  as  generation  tends  towards  substance. 
Again:  some  qualities  and  accidents  are  called  entia  because  they  are  active,  or  generative  of 
sTibstance,  also  the  negations  of  those  things  which  have  the  relation  of  habitude  to  sub- 
stances. Hence  we  say  that  no7i  ens  is  7iou  ens,  which  would  not  be  said  if  negation  did  not 
belong  to  esse  in  some  way.  These  modes  of  being  can  be  reduced  to  four.  For  one  of  them, 
which  is  the  weakest,  is  only  in  the  reason  (est  tantmn  in  ratione),  namely,  negation  and  priva- 
tion. The  next  weakest  is  that  according  to  which  generation,  corruption,  aud  motion,  are 
called  beings,  for  there  is  in  them  an  admixture  of  privation  and  negation.  The  third  has  no 
admixture  of  not-being,  but  has  a.  weak  being,  because  it  is  uot  pe>-  se,  but  in  another,  as  qual- 
ities, quantities,  arid  the  properties  of  substance.     The  fourth  is  that  which  is  most  perfect, 
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is  divided  into  a  given  number  of  Lectio7ies.  Here  again  is  one 
of  the  rich  quarries  out  of  which  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  drew 
the  materials  for  his  fabric  of  Christian  theology.  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  interesting  portions  of  this'  commentary  con- 
sists in  the  Prooemium,  which  contains  the  Angelical's  inde- 
pendent view  of  the  great  science  of  Metaphysics ;  a  view 
indeed  his  own,  still  evidently  proceeding  from  a  mind  which 


■wliich  lias  esse  in  nature  without  any  admixture  of  privation,  and  has  a  firm  and  solid  being, 
existing,  as  it  were,  per  se.  as  s\ibstauces  do.     (Lib.  III.,  Led.  I.,  p.  343.) 

Next  an  investigation  is  made  into  the  relation  of  this  science  to  unity  and  plurality,  to 
sameness  and  diversity;  audit  is  ruled  that  there  are  as  many  parts  of  philosophy  as  there 
aie  substances  to  be  treated  of  (Lect.  II.,  Ill),  and  their'  metaphysical  significance  is 
manifested  upon  ijcueral  grounds  [Lei-t.  IV.)  Tlie  next  Lectio  enters  liito  the  proofs  ot  the 
questious  which  hiid  bt-eu  stated  in  the  third.  For  instance:  whatever  is  in  all  beings,  and  is 
not  alone  in  one  genus  of  beings  separate  troni  the  re.st,  comes  under  the  consideration  of  the 
philosopher.  But  the  aforesaid  principles  are  such  ;  tlierefore,  they  come  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  philosopher.  The  minor  Aristotle  proves  thus  :  those  things  that  all  sciences  make 
use  of  belong  to  being  inasmuch  as  it  is  being :  but  first  principles  aie  of  this  kind,  therefore 
the.v  belong  to  being  inasmuch  as  it  is  being.  The  reason  why  all  sciences  make  use  of  them, 
he  states  thus:  because  whatever  genus  is  the  subject  of  any  science  has  being  predicated  of 
it.  Particular  sciences  use  the  aforesaid  principles,  not  in  general,  as  they  extend  to  all  being, 
but  innsniuch  as  is  called  for  by  their  sub.ject-matter.  So  natural  philosophy  makes  use  of 
them,  in  as  far  as  they  extend  to  movable  beings,  and  no  further.     (Lib.  IV.,  Led.  V.,p.  351.) 

The  sixth  Ltctio  is  of  great  iraiiortance.  It  shows  that  it  is  necessary  in  this  science  to 
treat  of  the  first  principle  of  demonstration,  of  the  nature  of  such  a  principle,  and  of  those 
ancients  who  have  made  mistakes  regarding  it.  The  commentary  runs  in  this  way.  He  is 
most  replete  with  knowledge  of  each  genus  who  has  a  kuowledge  of  the  most  certain  priuci- 
]iles,  because  the  certainty  of  knowledge  depends  upon  the  certajnty  of  the  priuciples.  But 
the  philosopher  is  the  most  fnll  of  knowledge  and  is  most  certain  with  regard  to  his  knowledge, 
f(U- tliis  is  inie  of  the  conditions  of  a  wise  man — as  appeared  in  the  PrboenwMot  of  this  book — 
namely,  that  he  have  a  most  certain  knowledge  of  causes,  therefore  a  philosopher  must  con- 
sider tlie  most  sure  and  the  most  firm  principles  with  regard  to  being,  about  which  he  treats, 
as  his  proper  subject-matter.  Aristotle  places  three  conditions  of  a"  most  certain  principle. 
The  first  is,  that  iii  this  matter  no  one  should  be  able  to  be  deceived  or  to  err;  and  this  is 
clear,  because  men  are  not  deceived  except  with  regard  to  those  thiugs  of  which  they  are 
ignorant.  Therefore  that  must  be  most  evident  about  which  a  man  cannot  be  deceived.'  The 
second  condition  is.  that  the  principle  be  not  conditional,  but  known  of  itself.  The  third  re- 
quisite is,  tliat  it  be  not  arrived  at  by  demonstratiou,  or  by  any  similar  process ;  and  that  it  be 
possessed,  as  it  were,  naturally,  and  be  not  something  acquired.  For  first  principles  are  made 
known  by  the  natural  light  of  the  active  intellect,  and  are  not  acquired  bv  reasoning,  but 
simply  through  the  tact  of  their  terms  being  known.  It  is  therefore  manifest  that  a  most 
certain  and  most  firm  principle  ought  to  be  such  that  error  cannot  be  committed  regarding  it, 
that  it  be  not  a  snjiposition,  and  that  it  come  to  the  mind  naturally.  To  what  principle  does 
this  answer.'  To  this:  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  in  a  thing  and  not  in  a 
thing  at  the  same  time  ;  but  it  must  be  added  "in  the  same  way." 

The  uext  Lectio  argues  against  those  who  dispute  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts:  the  first  argues  against  those  who  maintain  that  coutradictories'cau  both  be 
■true,  and  tlie  next  against  those  who  would  show  that  they  can  both  be  false.  The  former  is 
fully  gone  into  (Lect.  VII.,  X  V.),  the  latter  is  treated  in  the  'sixteeuth  aud  seventeenth  Lectiones. 
The  adversaries  of  the  former  are  answered  first,  generally  (Lect.  VII.,  IX.),  and  then  it  is 
shown  liow  special  classes  of  opponents  are  to  be  d'ealt  with  (Lect,  X.,  XV.).  Aristotle  uses 
seven  arguments  to  prove  that  contradictories  cannot  both  be  true.  He  starts  by  saying  that 
the  meaning  of  terms  must  be  understood.  If  he  who  is  about  to  argue  does  not  agree  to  this, 
it  would  be  supeiflnous  to  dispute  with  him.  The  Angelical  then  goes  on  to  develop  the 
arguments  of  the  Wt:igyri.te,  which  are  full  of  ingenuity  and  clear  reasoning;  but  since  the  con- 
clusion is  admitted  by  all,  it  will  not  be  worth  while  following  him  through  his  various  pro- 
cesses. 

Upon  this  follows  (Lect.  XL,  XII.)  a  treatment  of  the  errors  of  those  ancient  philosophers 
who  considered  that  truth  consisted  in  what  appeared,  and  that  thiugs  were  what  they 
appeared  to  be.  Some  indeed  lost  faith  in  truth  altogether.  The  followers  of  Heraclitu's 
believed  that  everything  was  in  continual  motion,  aud  therefore  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  determinate  truth.  Oratilus  also  was  of  this  opiuiou,  and  finallv  came  to  such  a  stage  o'f 
madness  tliat  he  imagined  he  ought  not  to  make  use  of  words  to  express  what  he  meaut,"  aud 
therefore  confined  himself  to  simply  moving  his  finger:  ami  on  this  account,— because  he 
thought  that  before  he  could  get  the  words  out,  tiiith  had  already  fied  away,  aud  that  he 
.^ould  move  his  finger  more  quickly  than  he  could  talk.  This  same  Cratilus  reprehended  and 
blamed  Herachtus.  Heraclitus  said  that  a  man  cannot  twice  getiuto  the  same  stream,  because 
before  he  has  got  in  the  second  time  the  first  waters  have  passed  awav.  But  Cratilus  thought 
that  a  man  cannot  once  get  into  tlie  same  stream,  because  before  he  has  got  in  once  the  waters 
have  flowed  away  and  others  have  come  in  their  place.  And  thus  not  only  is  a  mau  incapable 
of  speaking  twice  before  his  disposition  has  changed,  but  he  is  incapable  of  speakiug  once. 
(Lib.  IV..  Lect.  XIL.  p.  368.)  i  i  o 

Tjie  uext  subjects  of  treatment  consist  in  showing  that  the  fact  of  sensible  things  being 
subject  to  change  is  no  reason  why  they  are  not  true;  and  this  is  done  in  six  arguments  (Lect. 
XIII.).  Seven  reasons  follow  to  the  eftect  that  the  truth  of  things  does  not  consist  in  appear- 
ances; those  are  taken  severely  to  task  who  maintain,  not  from  reason  but  from  obstiuacy, 
that  contradictories  can  both  be  true  (Lect.  XIV.,  XV.):  and  the  book  concludes  with  two-' 
Lectiones,  XVI.,  XVII.,  upon  other  opinions  which  militate  against  the  theory  of  the  Stagyrite. 
And  this  must  suffice  for  a  general  idea  of  the  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  Angelical  on  these 
special  points. 
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had    been    accustomed    to    breathe    freely   in  an   Aristotelic 
atmosphere. 

When  many  things  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  one  amongst  them  must 
be  the  regnlator  or  ruler,  and  the  rest  the  regulated  or  lailed.  Tliis  is  exen\- 
plified  in  the  union  of  the  body  and  soul,  for  the  soul  naturally  commands, 
whilst  the  body  obeys.  It  is  the  same  regarding  the  powera  of  the  soul,  the 
irascible  and  concupiscible  powers,  in  the  natural  order,  are  governed  by 
reason. 

And  all  sciences  and  arts  are  ordered  towards  one  end,  namely,  towards 
man's  perfection,  which  is  his  beatitude.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  one 
amongst  them  be  the  ruler  of  the  rest,  and  this  rightly  goes  by  the  name  of 
Wisdom,  for  it  is  the  office  of  the  wise  man  to  put  others  in  good  order.  The 
nature  of  this  science  and  its  office  can  be  elicited  by  making  a  diligent  inves- 
tigation into  the  qualities  of  a  good  ruler.  Hence  the  philosopher  says,  in  the 
afore  mentioned  book,  that  men  of  powei'ful  minds  are  naturally  the  loi-ds 
and  rulei-s  of  the  rest,  while  men  who  ai-e  robust  in  body  but  deficient  in 
mind  are  naturally  slaves  ;  and  so  science  ought,  naturally,  to  be  the  regu- 
lator of  the  rest,  because  it  is  the  most  intellectual :  for  it  has  to  do  with  those 
things  which  are  most  of  all  intelligible.  This  can  be  looked  upon  three 
ways.  Fii"st,  according  to  the  order  of  undei-standing,  for  those  things  appear 
to  be  most  intelligible  by  means  of  which  the  mind  an-ives  at  cei-tainty.  Hence 
since  the  intellect  acquires  the  certainty  of  science  through  causes,  theknoAvl- 
edge  of  causes  seems  to  be  the  most  intellectual.  Hence  that  science  which 
considere  fii-st  causes  appears  to  be  in  a  particular  manner  the  regulator  of 
the  rest. 

Secondly,  by  comparing  the  intellect  with  sense.  For  intellect  diffei-s  fi-om 
sense  in  this,  that  the  former  comprehends  imivei-sals,  whilst  the  latter  is 
confined  to  the  knowledge  of  particular  things.  Hence,  that  science  is  most 
intellectual  which  has  to  do  with  the  most  universal  piinciples  ;  and  these  are 
being,  and  what  follow  from  being,  as  one  and  many,  and  power  and  act. 
For  these  things  should  not  be  left  vague,  because  without  them  a  complete 
knowledge  of  what  is  proper  to  any  genus  and  species  cannot  be  attained. 
Nor  shoiild  they  be  treated  of  in  some  one  particular  science  :  because  since 
each  genus  of  beings,  in  order  to  be  understood,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
them,  they  would  then  have  to  be  treated  of  in  like  manner  in  every  particu- 
lar science.  Hence  it  follows  that  they  should  be  treated  of  in  a  common 
science,  which,  since  it  is  the  most  intellectual,  is  the  regulator  of  the  rest. 

Thirdly,  from  the  cognition  itself  of  the  intellect.  For  since  whatever  haa 
intellective  power  possesses  it  because  it  is  free  from  matter,  those  thing.", 
must  be  most  intelligible  which  are  the  most  separated  from  matter.  For  the 
intelligible  and  the  intellect  must  be  proportionate  and  of  the  same  genus, 
since  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible  are  one  in  act.  N(^w  those  things  are 
most  separated  from  matter  which  not  only  are  abstract  from  the  concrete, 
"as  natural  forms  taken  imiversally  of  which  natural  science  ti-eats,"  but 
which  are  altogether  apart  from  sensible  mattei- ;  and  that  not  only  in  the 
order  of  reason,  like  mathematics,  but  also  in  the  order  of  being,  like  God 
and  the  intelligences.  Hence  the  science  which  treats  of  these  things  appears 
to  be  the  most  intelUectual  of  all,  and  the  prince  or  mistress  of  the  rest. 

But  this  threefold  consideration  ought  to  be  attributed  not  to  different 
sciences,  but  to  the  same  ;  for  the  aforesaid  separate  substances  are  the  univer- 
sal and  first  causes  of  being.     A  science  of  this  kind  has  to  consider  the  proper 
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causes  of  a  genus,  as  well  as  genus  itself,  just  as  natural  science  considei'S 
the  principles  of  the  natural  body.  Hence  it  must  appertain  to  the  same 
science  to  consider  separate  substances,  and  being  in  common,  which  is  the 
genus,  of  which  the  afoi-esaid  substances  are  the  common  and  universal 
causes.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  although  this  science  treats  of  the  afore- 
said three,  it  does  not  ti-eat  any  one  of  them  as  its  subject,  but  only  being  in 
common.  For  that  thing  is  the  subject  in  science  of  which  we  seek  the  causes 
and  passions,  and  not  the  causes  themselves  of  any  particulai-  genus  which  is 
in  question  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  any  genus  is  the  end  to 
which  the  considei-ation  of  a  science  pertains.  And  although  the  subject  of 
this  science  is  being  in  common,  it  comprehends  all  that  is  separated  from 
matter  according  to  being  and  to  reason  ;  for  not  only  those  things  which 
cannot  be  in  matter,  like  God  and  intellectual  substances,  but  also  those  things 
which  can  be  apart  from  matter,  like  being  in  common,  are  said  to  be  sepa- 
rated according  to  being  and  reason.  But  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
depended  upon  matter  for  their  being. 

According  to  the  three  aforesaid  divisions,  upon  which  the  perfection  of  this 
science  depends,  three  terms  are  made  use  of.  It  is  called  Divine  Science,  or 
Theological,  inasmuch  as  it  considers  the  aforesaid  substances  ;  Metaphysics, 
inasmuch  as  it  considers  being,  and  those  things  which  follow  from  it.  It  is 
called  Fii'st  Pliilosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the  first  causes  of  things ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  evident  what  is  the  subject  of  this"  science,  and  what  its 
relation  is  to  other  sciences. 

Again,  Aristotle  tells  us  that 

There  is  in  all  men  a  natural  desire  to  know.  And  the  reason  of  this  can 
be  threefold.  First,  because  each  tiling  natm-ally  desires  its  own  perfection. 
Hence  matter  is  said  to  desire  a  form  as  the  imperfect  desires  its  own  perfec- 
tion. Since  therefore  the  intellect,  by  which  a  man  is  what  he  is,  considered 
in  itself,  is  i7i  iwtentia  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  is 
only  brought  into  act  by  means  of  science,  every  one  desii-es  science  just  as 
matter  desires  its  forai.  Secondly,  because  each  thing  has  a  natural  inclina- 
tion towards  its  proper  operation — as  heat  with  regard  to  warming,  and 
weight  with  regard  to  moving  downwards.  Now  the  operation  proper  to 
man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand.  In  this  he  differs  from  all 
things  else.  Hence  the  desire  of  man  is  naturally  inclined  to  understand, 
and  consequently  to  know.  Thirdly,  because  each  thing  loves  to  be  united 
with  its  principle.  Now  man  is  not  joined  to  separate  substances — which  are 
the  principles  of  human  intelligence,  and  to  which  the  human  intellect  is 
related  as  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect — save  by  means  of  intellect,  and  hence 
the  final  happiness  of  man  consists  in  this.  Hence  man  naturally  desii'es 
science ;  nor  does  it  signify  that  some  men  do  not  busy  themselves  about  this 
science,  since  it  frequently  happens  that  they  who  desire  a  certain  end  are 
prevented  from  making  towai'ds  it,  either  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting on,  01"  becaiise  of  other  occupations. 

So  that  thougli  all  men  desire  science,  all  do  not  give  themselves  to  its 
study,  either  because  they  are  prevented  by  other  things,  or  by  lust,  or  by 
the  necessities  of  the  present  life,  or  because  through  sloth  they  avoid  the 
labour  of  learaing.  Aristotle  says  this  to  show  that  it  is  not  vain  to  seek 
science,  apart  from  utility,  since  a  natural  desire  cannot  be  in  vain. 

The  Commentary  upon  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  is  in  ten  books, 
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and  these  are  subdivided,  according  to  the  usual  plan,  into  a 
given  number  of  Lectiones.  These  books  occupy  over  three 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  The  first  {Book  I.)  treats  of  the 
different  ends  of  happiness,  and  the  supreme  good  of  the  happy 
man,  of  the  two-fold  part  of  the  soul,  and  the  division  of  virtue 
(j3.  1 — 42) ;  then  {Book  II.)  of  virtue  in  general  and  its  essence ; 
of  the  mean  and  the  extremes  of  the  relations  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  the  precepts  by  which  man  is  drawn  towards  the  golden 
mean  {jp.  42 — 68) ;  next  {Book  III.)  of  involuntary  actions,  of 
purpose,  bravery,  temperance  {jp.  68 — 113) ;  {Book  IV.)  of  liber- 
ality, magnificence,  ambition,  truthfulness,  shame,  and  other 
qualities  {p.  113 — 151) ;  {Book  V.)  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
equity  {p.  151 — 190) ;  {Book  VI.)  of  speculation,  deliberation, 
and  prudence  {p.  190 — 219).  Then  {Book  VII.)  there  comes  an 
important  treatment  of  the  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice,  heroic  vir- 
tue, continence  and  its  opposites,  and  of  pleasure  and  pain  {p. 
219 — 258) ;  {Book  VIII.)  of  friendships  and  many  things  con- 
cerning it  {p.  258—293) ;  {Book  IX.)  of  kindness,  selfishness,  and 
self-love,  and  other  relations  of  friendship  {p.  293 — 325) ;  and 
lastly  {Book  X.)  of  pleasure  in  its  relation  to  ethics.  The  thesis 
of  Eudoxus  on  pleasure,  on  a  philosophic  life,  and  political  phi- 
losophy, is  discussed  {p.  325 — 361), 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give  a  rajjid  sketch  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Angelical's  exposition  : — 

Book  I.  It  is  shown  that  the  end  of  the  supreme  ai-t  or  science  is  more 
noble  than  the  ends  of  those  that  are  subordinate,  like  bridle-making  is 
subordinate  to  riding,  and  riding  in  turn  to  all  other  martial  service ;  the 
means  are  only  sought  for  the  sake  of  the  end  {Led.  /.).*    And  since  the 

*  For  want  of  space  the  last  five  books  must  be  tonclied  upon  in  the  notes  :— 
Book  V.  Justice  is  a  habit  such  tliat  those  Avin>  possess  it  are  disposed  to  do  just  acts,  and 
act  justly,  and  desire  what  is  just:  sh  too,  in  its  way,  with  injustice.  The  f;eiierie  aud  coininou 
attribute  of  all  injustice  is  inequality  {Lect.  I.).  We  apply  "just"  to  all  acts  tluit  tend  to  pro- 
duce or  preserve  for  the  body  politic  either  happiness  as  a  whole,  or  any  of  its  constituents. 
It  is  counted  as  perfect  virtue  in  tliat  it  consists  in  the  practice  of  perfect  virtue, 

"  Nor  even-star,  nor  niorninK  star  so  fair." 
Justice  alone  amons  tlie  virtues  is  held  to  he  "  another's  good,"  in  that  it  alone  among  the  vir- 
tues involves  a  relation  to  our  fellow-man  (Led.  II.).  Both  particnUtr  and  universal  injustice 
involve  a  relation  to  our  fellow-niau — the  former  <'Oncerns  thiugs  iu  detail,  the  latter  the  good 
man  (Lect.  III.).  Now  the  \injust  luau  b<Mng  he  who  aims  at  inequality,  and  the  uiyust  being 
that  which  is  Vmequal.  it  is  clear  that  the  unequal  will  imply  a  mean,  and  tliat  the  mean  will 
l)e  equal ;  and  a  just  distribution  must  involve  reference  to  some  standard  (Lect.  IV.).  That 
wliich  is  just  also  involves  a  similarity  of  ratios.  Proportion  may  be  violated  either  by  excess 
or  defect;  he  who  commits  the  wrong  act  gains  more  good  than  he  ought,  while  lie  who  is 
wronged  obtains  less  (Led.  K).  Distributive  justice  is  always  concerned  with  those  particular 
goods  to  which  all  citizens  have  some  claim,  aud  with  reference  to  these  employs  proportion. 
That  which  is  correctively  just  will  aim  at  the  mean  between  loss  aud  gaii),  and  since  justice  is 
the  impersonation  of  the  mean,  that  which  is  just  will  be  iu  the  mean  (Lect.  VI.).  The  word 
"just"  is  used,  because  it  etymologicallysigniH.es  "that  which  is  bisected."  while  a  "jiiror," 
or  "justice,"  signifies"  one'who  bisects"  (Lect.  VII.).  Retaliation,  or  reciprocity  of  propor- 
tionate values,  is  the  bond  of  union  of  the  body  politic:  for  by  nnitiuil  interchange  it  is  that 
citizens  are  held  together  (Lect.  VIII.),  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  comnioji 
measure  for  all  such  things  as  are  interchanged  for  one  another.  This  was  the  origin  of  cur- 
rency, and  this  common  measure  is  the  bond  of  union  in  all  contracts  (Lect.  IX. ).  Just  treatment 
is  a  mean  between  doing  wrong  aud  suftV.riug  wrong.  The  sole  duty  of  a  ruler  is  to  keep  watch 
over  that  which  is  just,  and  so  by  imi)licatiou  over  that  which  is  equal.  If  he  be  just  he  will 
by  thus  ruling  gain'  nothing  for  himself;  his  reward  will  take  the  shape  of  honour  or  dignity 
(LeH.  XL).  Justice  political  is  relative  and  conventional.  The  former  is  in  all  places  equally 
valid,  and  ever  equally  just;  the  latter  that  which  originally  might  have  been  determiued 
either  way  with  equal  justice.    The  justice  or  injustice  of  any  act  is  determiued  by  the  ques- 
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political  art  is  the  highest,  to  which  all  other  arts  ai'e  simply  used  as  instru- 
ments, this  treatise  on  ethics  may  be  described  as  political  {Led.  II.).  But' 
its  premisses  are  uncertain,  therefore  an  outline  only  can  be  sketched.  No 
man  properly  trained  looks  for  greater  accuracy  than  the  subject-matter 
admits.  Men  young  in  years  and  young  in  character  are  not  lit  students  of 
ethical  science  {Led.  III.).  All  argue  that  happiness  is  the  end — the  high- 
est good  that  the  activity  of  man  can  attain  to,  but  men  difier  as  to  loliat  it  is. 
For  this  investigation  the  student  must  have  been  trained  in  good  habits 
{Led.  IV).  The  base  love  gross  enjoyment,  the  statesman  honom",  or  virtue 
{Led.  v.).  Plato's  idea  is  discussed,  and  Aristotle  says,  "such  a  discussion 
cannot  but  be  repugnant,  since  the  doctiine  of  transcendental  ideas  was  intro- 

tion  whether  it  be  Toluatary  or  not  {Lect.  XIT.).  The  distinction  between  a  tort  and  au  acci- 
dent is  that  in  the  former  the  efficient  form  of  injury  is  tlie  a,geiit,  who  is  responsible  ;  in  tlie 
latter  the  efficient  cause  is  extraneous  {Led  XIII.).  No  one  can  gutter  a  wrong  unless  another 
has  intentionally  done  him  wrong,  or  experience  just  treatment  unless  another  intentionally 
treat  him  unjustly.  Since  a  man  who  injures  hiniselt  does  so  voluntarily,  it  is  impossible  fork 
man  to  wrong  himself,  for  no  man  can  wish  to  be  wronged  (Lect.  XIV.).  He  -who  makes  an 
unjust  award,  and  not  be  who  receives  it,  does  the  wrong,  for  tlie  wrong  originates  in  the  voli- 
tion of  him  who  makes  the  award.  .Just  acts  can  have  place  among  those  who  partake  of 
tilings  that  are  in  the  abstract  good,  and  who  can  have  of  such  thing.s  either  more  or  less  than 
their  fair  share  (Lect.  XV.).  The  iijuitahle  is  superior  to  the  just,  as  being  an  iutensitied  form 
of  the  just;  they  are  each  good,  but  the  equitable  is  the  best.  The  ditterence  is  this,  tliat  the 
equitable  is  just,  not  because  it  agrees  \yitb  positive  law,  but  in  that  it  is  a  rectification  of  it. 
The  essence  of  equity  is  to  correct  positive  law  when  it  fails  from  being  too  abstract  (Lect. 
XVI.).  That  which  tiie  law  does  not  bid,  it  by  implication  forbids.  So  ciVil  infam.y  attaches 
itself  to  him  wlio  kills  himself,  because  he  thereby  wrongs  the  state  (Lect.  XVII.). 

Book  VI,  The  mean  between  excess  and  detect  is  as  right  reason  orders,  Wliat  is  right 
reason?  The  natural  soul  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  deals  with  universal  and 
necessary  truths,  the  other  with  contingent:  tliey  will  be  called  respectively  the  sijcculative 
and  deliberative  (Lect.  I.).  Each  of  the  rational  parts  of  our  soul  has  foi'  its  especial  pro\  inoe  a 
specific  kind  of  truth,  and  hence  the  highest  excellence  of  each  part  will  be  that  particular 
formed  state  or  habit  by  which  each  respectively  will  be^t  arrive  at  truth  (Lect.  II.).  The  soul 
arrives  at  truth  by  art  or  deduction,  or  prudence,  or  philosophy  or  induction.  The  object- 
matter  of  science  is  i\ece.ssary,  and  its  truths  immutable.  Science  is  inferential.  Science,  in 
fine,  is  a  habit  of  deductive  demonstration.  Art  is  a  habit  of  production  in  conscious  accord- 
ance wnth  a  correct  method  (Lect.  III.).  The  i^rudent  man  is  he  wlio  can  analyze  ends  into 
their  means,  and  prudence  is  a  conscious  habit  of  correct  reasoning  on  matters  of  action,  and 
concerned  with  what  is  good  for  man.  Prudence  is  the  virtue  of  that  part  of  the  soul  whose 
province  is  opinion  (Lect.  IV.).  Induction  is  the  faculty  to  which  the  discovery  of  premises 
must  be  ascribed.  The  philosopher  must  not  only  be  a.ssiired  of  the  truth  of  his  conclusions, 
as  deducible  from  certain  principles,  but  be  assured  that  his  principles  are  absolutely  true 
(Lect.  V.\.  Philosophy  is  the  union  of  de<luctive  with  inductive  knowledge  of  objects  iii  tlieir 
own  nature  the  most  noble.  Regarding  prudence,  it  is  best  to  know  both  the  universal  and  the 
singular;  this  failing,  the  particular  alone  (Lect.  VI.).  Prudence  is  enlarged  upon  (Lect.  VII). 
Deliberation  is  rightness  in  the  process  of  anal.ysis  of  au  end  into  its  meians,  implying  investi- 
gation and  calculation.  Good  deliberation  is  a  correct  conception  of  that  which  conduces 
towards  a  certain  end,  of  which  end  the  true  conception  is  given  by  prudence  (Lect.  VIII.). 
Consideration  consists  in  the  correct  judgment  of  the  equitable  man  critically  exercised.  It  is 
in  that  a  man  can  form  a  good  critical  judgment  upon  those  matters  with  which  prudence  is 
concerned  that  he  is  said  to  show  appreciation,  and  consideration  or  foibearance.  Reason 
apprehends  ultimate  moral  facts.  For  this,  appropriate  perception  is  required;  this  is  practi- 
cal reason,  or  moral  perception  (Lect.  IX.).  There  is  a  certain  faculty,  which  is  called  "  clever- 
ness," by  which  the  clever  inan  can  hit  upon  those  means  which  tend  to  the  end  proposed. 
If  the  end  is  good,  it  is  praiseworthy :  if  bad,  it  is  cunning.  A  man  cannot  possibly  be  prudent, 
unless  he  be  virtuous  (Lect.  X.).  Virtue  is  a  habit  of  mind  in  conscious  accordance  with  pru- 
dence. With  the  simple  unity  of  prudence,  the  collective  totality  of  the  various  moral  virtues 
is  necessarily  co-existent.  Our  proposal  cannot  possibly  be  right  without  prudence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  moral  virtue  on  the  other  (Lect.  XL). 

Book  VII,  Types  to  be  avoided,  vice,  incontinence, brutality.  The  contrary  of  vice,  virtue  ; 
incontinence,  self-restraint.  Self-restraint  and  endurance  are  good  ;  incontinence  and  ett'emi- 
iiacy  ire  bad(Z!,ec^  I.).  Several  problems  are  stated  (Lect.  II.).  Continence  in  relation  to  know- 
ledge. Knowledge  of  right  does  not  necessarily  imply  continence.  We  may  snpjiose  that  the 
incontinent  talk  about  duty  in  much  the  same  manner  as  au  actor  performs  bis  part.  It  is  the 
minor  premiss  of  the  moral  syllogism  upon  which  our  action  mainly  €lepends.  This  minor  pre- 
miss states  an  opinion  concerning  a  particular  fact ;  and  it  is  this  minor  premiss  whicli  he  wlio 
acts  incontinently  either  does  not  know  at  all.  or  as  the  drunkard  may  be  said  to  know  tlie 
verses  of  Empedocles  which  he  repeats  (Lect.  III.).  Simple  incontinence  is  always  blamed,  not 
merely  as  an  error,  but  as  a  definite  form  of  vice  (Lect.  IV.).  As  there  are  two  kinds  of  vice, 
"  vice"  itself  and  brutality,  so  there  are  two  kinds  of  incontinence,  of  which  one  is  brutal, 
■while  the  other  is  simply  called  "incontinence,"  and  is  co-extensive  in  its  range  with  ordinary 
intemperance  (Lect.  V.).  Incontinence  of  anger  is  less  disgraceful  than  incontinence  of  desire. 
Anger  to  .a  certain  extent  may  be  said  to  obey  reason,  but  desire  cannot.  It  is  possible  for  a 
wicked  man  to  do  ten  thousand  times  more  evil  than  any  beast  (Led.  VI.).  Self-restraint  and 
endurance  are  touched  on  (Lect.  VII.).  When  a  man  is  absolutely  intemperate  and  debatiched, 
repentance  has  no  place  in  him  ;  he  lias  made  evil  bis  good.  The  incontinent  man  is  always 
open  to  repentance.  The  principles  of  morality  are  given  us  by  virtue,  which  is  either  natural 
to  us  or  acquired,  and  leads  us  to  form  right  conceptions  of  moral  principles  (Led.  VIII,),  The 
essence  of  self-restraint  and  incontinence  is,  that  we  should  either  abide  by  or  abandon  a  good 
purpose.  Obstinacy,  egotism,  opinionativeness,  stolid  ignorance,  surly  boorishness  are  spoken 
of  lieie  {Led.  IX.).    Cleverness  differs  from  prudence  iu  this,  that  the  former  iuvolves  more 
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duced  by  those  whom  we  hold  deai-."  {Led.  VI.).  Then  the  theories  of 
the  Phythagoreans  and  of  Speusippus  are  touched  upon,  and  the  meaning  of 
"good"  further  discussed  (Led.  VII.),  whilst  the  idea  of  absolute  and 
transaendental  good  is  eliminated.  What  would  tlie  weaver  or  carpenter  gain, 
or  the  medical  man,  by  transcendental  speculations?     {Led.  VIII.) 

But  to  return :  it  is  clear  tliat  all  ends  are  not  final,  but  the  chief  good 
must  be  absolute  and  final.  That  only  is  absolutely  final  which  is  ever  to  be 
chosen  as  an  end,  and  never  as  a  means.  Happiness  is  such  an  end,  for  it  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  all-sufficient,  and  the  one  end  man  proposes  to  himself 
in  all  he  does  {Led.  /Jf.).  And  as  the  carpenter  and  cobbler  has  each  his 
own  duty  and  office,  just  as  a  good  harper  plays  well  on  his  harp,  so  man  as 

iutellectual  ability,  but  not  the  same  soundness  of  moral  purpose.  Incontinence  and  self- 
restraiut  contrasted  {Led.  A'.).  Now  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  word  "  blessedness"  etymo- 
logically  signifies  •'  full  of  pleasure."  Various  arguuients  stated  regarding  the  nature  of 
pleasure  (Led.  XL).  Pleasure  is  "  the  spontaneous  expression  of  our  natural  condition — our 
unhindered  activity."  Some  pleasures  are  good  absolutely,  some  good  relatively  {Led.  XIL). 
The  happy  man  must  be  so  situated,  that  the  activities  in  whicli  his  happiness  consists  be 
unimpeded  (Led.  XIIL).  Men  become  intemperate  and  depraved,  because  pain  can  be  driven 
out  by  any  pleasure  whatever  of  sufiScient  intensity.  When  the  two  elements  (of  body  and 
soul)  are  in  harmonious  t^quilibrium,  then  the  energies  of  the  mind  are  indift'ereut  to  the  body, 
and  aflt'ect  it  neither  with  pain  nor  with  pleasure  (Led.  XIV.) 

Book  VIII.  Of  friendship.  Views  of  the  ancients  given  (Led.  I.).  The  legitimate  object 
of  att'ection  is  that  which  is  good,  or  that  which  is  pleasant,  or  that  which  is  useful :  useful 
being  rather  the  means,  so  they  are  resolved  into  two.  A  reciprocity  of  kindly  feeling  is  com- 
monly held  to  constitute  friendship.  To  constitute  friendship  men  should,  for  one  or  other  of 
the  reasons  given,  have  a  kindly  feeling  one  towards  another,  a  mutual  desire  for  each  other's 
good,  and  each  conscious  of  this  reciprocity  of  friendship  (Led.  II.).  The  young  form  strong 
attachments  (based  on  emotion)  and  quialily  break  them  oft',  often  not  knowing  their  own 
mind  for  a  day  together.  AH  friendship  must  be  ultimately  based  either  upon  the  good  or  else 
upon  pleasure,  and  involves  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  between  the  friends  (Led.  III.). 
The  friendships  of  the  bad  will  be  based  on  pleasure  or  interest":  of  the  good  on  mutual  att'ec- 
tion, their  simplicity  consisting  in  their  virtue  (Led.  IV.).  Nothing  is  so  essential  to  friendship 
as  that  friends  should  pass  their  lives  in  the  society  of  one  another.  Friendship  resembles  a 
fixed  habit  which  has  become  a  part  of  our  character  (Led.  V.).  Dift'erent  relations  of  friendship 
touched  upon  (Led.  VI.).  Friendships  of  inequality.  In  friendship  the  primary  consideration 
is  quantitative  equality,  equality  according  to  proportionate  value  being  of  secondary  import- 
ance (Led.  VIL).  The  majority  of  mankind  are  led  by  ambition  to  prefer  to  be  loved  by  others, 
.rather  than  themselves  to  love  others.  It  is  more  essential  to  friendship  that  we  should  love 
our  friends  than  that  we  should  be  loved  by  them  (Led.  VIII.).  The  proverb  "  True  friends 
have  all  things  in  eounnou"  was  well  said,  for  community  is  the  field  of  friendship  (Led.  IX.), 
Monarchy  degenerates  into  tyranny,  for  tyranny  is  the  disease  of  monarchy,  and  the  bad  king 
ultimately  passes  into  the  tyrant ;  and  so  of  dift'erent  other  forms  of  government  (Led.  X.). 
In  each  form  of  government  is  involved  a  special  form  of  friendship,  and  this  is  here  enlarged 
npon  (Led.  XL).  Friendship's  bonds  developed  (Led.  XIL).  There  are  two  forms  of  friendsliip 
based  on  utility :  the  trieudship  of  confidence,  and  the  friendship  of  covenant  (Led.  XIIL). 
"The  result  of  fiiendship  onglit  to  be.  that  to  each  of  the  two  friends  should  be  allotted  the 
larger  share  indeed,  but  still  not  the  larger  share  of  the  same  thing  (Led.  XIV.) 

Book  IX.  That  friendship  which  is  founded  npon  mental  esteem  of  the  friends  each  for  the 
character  of  the  other,  is  entered  upon  for  its  own  sake,  and  independently  of  any  results,  and 
is  consequently  a  permanent  thing  (Led.  I.).  One  must  not  give  everything  one  has  to  the 
same  person.  It  is  a  man's  duty  tp  pay  his  father's  ransom  rather  than  his  own.  A)id  the 
several  claims  of  friendsliip  are  treated  (Led.  II. J.  Not  only  is  it  impossible  to  feel  an  att'ection 
for  a  bad  man,  but  one  ought  not  even  to  try  to  do  so  ;  when  his  friend  has  become  incurably 
depraved,  his  friend  must  break  ofl'  from  him  (Led.  III.).  When  friendship  reaches  its  ex- 
treme limit  it  resembles  that  att'ection  which  a  man  feels  for  himself.  The  bad  man  cannot  feel 
towards  himself  as  towards  a  friend,  since  he  has  nothing  in  him  worthy  of  att'ection  (Led.  IV.). 
All  that  is  essential  to  kindly  feeling  is  that  a  man  should  wish  another  well — it  is  friendship 
which  lias  not  yet  borne  fruit  (Led.  V.).  Unanimity  has  to  do  with  friendship,  and  is  concerned 
with  matters  of  action  involving  great  interests,  and  equally  concerning  two  persons  at  least: 
it  is  a  species  of  political  or  public  friendship  (Led.  VI.).  A  man's  work  may  in  a  sense  said  to 
be  his  inner  self  embodied  in  an  external  form,  and  this  has  to  do  with  explaining  the  principle 
of  benefaction  (Led.  VIL).  Since  the  best  friend  a  man  has  is  himself,  it  follows  lie  ought  to 
love  himself  the  most,  and  it  is  explained  how  this  should  be  understood  (Led.  VIII.).  A  good 
man  ought  to  be  a  lover  of  himself,  inasmuch  as  if  his  acts  be  noble  he  will  reap  good  fruit  in 
himself,  and  will  confer  great  benefit  npon  others,  .i  good  man  in  all  things  obeys  his  reason 
(iec«.  IX.).  The  happy  man  will  stand  in  need  of  friends,  inasmuch  as  he  will  love  to  contem- 
plate actions  which  are  good  iu  themselres,  and  akin  to  his  own.  Continuity  is  also  essential 
(Led.  X.).  A  man  ought  to  have  a  sympathetic  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  his  friend 
(Led.  XI.)  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  be  content  with  such  a  number  of  friends  that  it  becomes 
possible  for  ns  to  pass  our  life  in  tlieir  society  (Led.  XIL).  When  we  are  iu  prosperity  we  can- 
not be  too  ready  to  summon  our  frieuds  to  sliare  our  good  fortune,  but  we  ought  to  be  slow  to 
call  upon  them  to  share  our  misfortunes  {Led.  XIIL).  For  friends  the  most  clioice-worthy  of 
all  things  is  to  pass  their  time  together — since  the  essence  of  friendship  is  community.  VVith 
the  stamp  of  his  own  pleasures  each  man  marks  his  friend,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
saying— 

"  Live  with  the  good,  and  thou  shalt  learn  their  ways."     (Led.  XIV.) 

Book  X.  On  pleasure.  It,  of  all  things,  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
human  race.  In  all  matters  of  human  feeling  and  conduct,  abstract  argument  is  far  less  to  be 
relied  upon  than  are  facts.  So,  in  this  discussion,  there  is  no  doubt  what  is  to  be  done  (Led. 
I.).    Pleasure  and  pain  are  opposed  to  each  other  as  perfect  and  complete  contradictories  (Led. 
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man  has  a  function  which  he  carries  outsell  according  to  his  own  perfec- 
tion— for  the  supreme  good  of  a  man  consists  in  the  activity  of  the  soul  accor- 
ding to  its  own  excellence  {Led.  ^.).  But  too  strict  proof  must  not  be  looked 
for.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  clear  statement  of  premisses  makes 
many  problems  self-evident  {Led.  JT/.).  Different  philosophers  place  the 
end  in  different  objects ;  but  as  at  the  Olympic  games  it  is  not  the  strongest 
that  are  crowned,  or  the  most  beautiful,  but  they  who  ran,  so  they  who  act 
I'ightly  amongst  the  good  and  noble  will  obtain  life's  prize  {Led.  XII.').  A 
life  of  virtuous  acts  requires  no  pleasure  to  deck  it  like  an  amulet,  for  it 
possesses  a  pleasure  proper  to  itself.     The  inscription  at  Delos  says : — 

"  Justice  is  noblest,  best  of  goods  is  health, 
Sweetest  to  win  the  object  of  desire." 

Yet  happiness  cannot  do  -without  some  external  aids  {Led.  XIII.).  Happi- 
ness is  an  object  most  divine,  however  it  comes  about.  Happiness  pre-sup- 
poses  perfect  virtne,  and  a  life  in  all  respects  complete  {Led.  XIV.).  Nor 
need  we  wait  till  a  man  be  dead  to  predicate  happiness  of  him  {Led.  XV.). 
Virtuous  acts  are  more  lasting  than  scientific  knowledge,  for  it  is  a  man's  own 
acts  that  determine  his  life  {Led.  XVI.).  Though  the  fortune  of  men's 
friends  affect  the  dead,  still  not  so  as  to  make  those  who  are  happy  miserable, 
or  produce  any  change  of  great  consequence  {Led.  XVII.).  The  reward  of 
happiness  is  honour ;  foi"  happiness  is  the  end  of  human  acts,  and  must  be 
deserving  of  honour,  and  something  divine  {Led.  XVIII.).  Now,  to  under- 
stand happiness  virtue  must  be  understood,  and  to  understand  virtue  the  soul 
must  be  studied  {Led.  XIX.).  Then  the  nutritive  soul  is  discussed,  then  the 
concupiscent — both  parts  of  the  irrational  soul.  The  rational  element  is  two- 
fold, the  one  possessing  reason  in  itself,  the  other  subject  to  reason,  as  a  son 
to  his  father.  Hence  the  classification  of  vii'tues  into  intellectual  and  moral ; 
under  the  former,  philosophy,  appreciation,  and  prudence  ;  under  the  latter 
liberality  and  temperance  {Led.  XX.). 

Book  II.  Intellectual  virtue  needs  experience ;  moral  is  acquired  by  habit. 
Habit  cannot  alter  the  action  of  moral  law,  so  the  acquirement  of  moral  vii'tue 
does  not  militate  against  the  laws  of  man's  being,  and  habits  are  formed  by 
acts  of  a  like  nature  to  themselves  {Led.   I.)     How  are  these  acts  to  be 


//.).  The  discussion  of  pleasnve  continued  (Led.  III.).  It  is  clear  that  neither  is  pleasure 
as  a  whole  identical  -with  sood,  nor  is  all  pleasure  choice-worthy  (Led.  IV.).  Pleasure  is, 
at  any  moment  of  its  contiuuauce,  perfect  in  kind;  hence  it  is  distinct  from  any  kind 
of  process.  Pleasure  is  an  absolute  whole  (Led.  V.).  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
all  men  desire  pleasure,  since  all  men  crave  for  the  consciousness  of  active  life.  Pleasure 
perfects  all  our  activities;  without  activity  there  can  be  no  pleasure,  and  without 
pleasure  no  activity  can  be  perfect  (Led.  VI.).  Pleasure  intensifies  the  act  which  it 
accompanies.  Its  own  special  pleasure  pi'oduces  upon  each  act  a  result  exactly  con- 
trary to  that  which  is  produced  by  its  special  pain  (Led.  VII.).  Exactly  as  our  acts  can  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  so,  too,  can  our  pleasures.  When  beings  are  distinct  from 
one  another  in  kiud,  their  pleasures  also  will  be  distinct  in  kind.  Those  pleasures  alone  which 
perfect  the  acts  in  which  they  manifest  themselves  have  any  claim  to  tlie  distinctive  title  of 
the  pleasme  of  man  (Led.  VIII.).  Now  of  happiness,  which  is  the  end  and  consummation  of 
all  things  human.  The  life  of  happiness  is  a  life  of  virtue,  and  conseqiieutly  is  an  earnest  life, 
consisting  in  something  more  than  mere  amusement  (Led.  IX.).  As  happiness  consists  in  an 
activity  in  which  virtue  is  consciously  manifested,  it  follows  that  virtue  thus  manifested  will 
constitute  the  highest  excellence  of  the  noblest  of  our  faculties.  The  activity  will  consist  in 
the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth  ;  for  reason  is  the  highest  of  our  faculties,  and  the  objects 
upon  which  reason  exercises  itself  are  the  highest  of  allobjects  of  thought.  Of  all  our  acts, 
philosophic  speculation  is  the  only  one  which  is  loved  absolutely  for  itself,  and  quite  indepen- 
dently of  its  results  (Led.  X.).  We  should,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  act  as  if  immortality  were  our 
share  by  seeking  in  everything  we  do  to  lead  a  life  in  conformity  with  that  element  in  ourselves 
which  is  highest  and  best  (Led.  XI.K  The  Divine  Life  in  all  its  exceeding  blessedness  will  con- 
sist iu  the  exercise  of  contemplation  (Led.  XII.).  Of  all  human  activities,  that  will  be  the  hap- 
piest which  is  most  akin  to  the  Divine.  And  this  must  be  combined  with  moderate  good  for- 
tune (Led.  XIII.).  Law  is  necessary,  whose  commands  carry  with  them  a  cinniuilsory  sanction 
of  their  own,  being,  as  it  were,  the  dictates  in  which  abstract  prudence  and  reason  are 
embodied  (Led.  XIV.).  He  who  desires  to  improve  others,  whether  many  or  few,  by  his  own 
personal  supervision,  must  do  his  best  to  make  himself  master  of  the  general  theory  of  legisla- 
tion (Led.  XV.).    How  is  itto  be  learnt?    From  politicians  (Led.  XVI.). 
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formed  ?  By  avoiding  excess  and  defect ;  too  much  exercise  as  well  as  too 
little  destroys  strength  {Led.  II.).  Om-  habits  can  be  tested  by  the  pleasure 
or  pain  resulting  from  them.  Plato  says  that  from  a  man's  youth  he  should 
be  trained  to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  fitting  objects.  Man's  emotions  are 
the  field  of  moral  action:  the  good,  the  useful,  and  the  pleasant,  determine 
man  in  pursuit ;  the  bad,  the  hurtful,  and  the  painful,  act  in  the  contrary 
way  {Led.  III.).  Moral  acts,  to  be  done  with  virtue,  must  fulfil  three  con- 
ditions. 1.  A  man  must  know  what  he  is  doing.  2.  He  must  act  with  delib- 
erate puipose,  and  choose  the  act  for  its  own  sake.  3.  He  must  act  from  a 
fixed  and  imalterable  habit  of  mind.  Talking  will  do  no  more  good  than 
listening  attentively  to  a  doctor,  and  then  following  none  of  his  presci'iptions 
{Led.  IV.).  What  is  the  geniis  of  virtue — emotions,  capabilities,  or  habits'? 
It  is  proved  by  an  exhaustive  argument  to  be  habits  {Led.  V.).  What  is 
the  differentia  of  virtue  ?  Virtue  will  aim  at  the  mean,  for  excess  is  an  error, 
and  defect  is  blamed  as  a  fault  {Led.  VI.).  But  it  is  not  every  action  or 
emotion  that  allows  of  moderation.  There  ai-e  some  whose  name  itself — like 
adultery,  theft,  homicide — class  them  with  vices  which  are  absolutely  bad. 
Under  whatever  circumstances  such  acts  are  committed  they  are  wi'ong  {Led. 

VII.).  Examples  of  excess,  defect,  and  the  mean  are  given,  e.g.,  magnifi- 
cence is  a  mean  ;  its  excess,  bad  taste  and  vulgarity,  its  defect,  pettiness  {Led. 

VIII.) .  More  examples  ai'e  given  ;  and  it  is  sliown  that  there  are  also  mean 
conditions  of  emotions — shame,  for  instance,  which  is  not  a  virtue,  still  he  who 
manifests  it  receives  praise  (Led.  12^.).  So  there  are  three  states  of  mind, 
excess  and  defect — vices :  and  the  mean — virtue ;  and  these  in  a  way  are 
opposed  to  each  other.  The  extremes  ai'e  opposed  to  one  another  as  well  as 
to  the  mean,  and  the  mean  is  opposed  to  the  extremes,  and  contraries  are 
"all  such  things  as  are  furthest  removed  from  each  other"  {Led.  J^.).  It  is 
no  easy  thing  to  hit  the  mean  in  every  case.  To  what  extreme  are  we  inclined 
to  drift  1  Pain  and  pleasure  are  the  tests.  Pleasure,  and  what  gives  pleasure, 
must  be  carefully  guarded  against  {Led.  JlI). 

Book  III.  What  is  involuntary  action  1  That  which  is  done  thi'ough  com- 
pulsion or  ignorance.  Some  actions  are  mixed  ;  but  when  the  efficient  cause 
is  in  ourselves  then  the  action  seems  to  be  voluntary  {Led.  I.).  What  is  a 
compulsoiy  act?  It  is  an  act  the  efficient  cause  of  which  is  pm-ely  external, 
and  to  which  he  who  pei'forms  the  act  contributes  nothing.  But  there  are 
acts  which  in  the  abstract  are  involuntary,  but  in  the  concrete  are  voluntaiy 
{Led.  II.) .  Every  action  done  in  ignorance  is  non-voluntary,  and  strictly 
involuntary  when  it  is  followed  by  pain  and  implies  regret ;  and  acting  in 
ignorance — like  one  drunk — is  not  the  same  as  acting  fi-om  ignorance,  as  the 
wicked  do  ;  nor  is  involuntary  applied  to  the  ignorant  action  of  a  wicked  man 
who  ought  to  know  better  {Led.  III).  Men's  actions  are  not  involimtary  on 
account  of  being  elicited  by  anger  and  by  desire  {Led.  IV.).  What,  now,  is 
puj'pose  1  Voluntary,  but  with  a  more  circumscribed  range.  It  is  not  desire, 
nor  anger,  nor  wish.  Pm-pose  has  for  its  object  the  means  to  an  action 
{Led.  V.)  ;  nor  is  it  identical  with  opinion.  Is  not  the  object  of  purpose  all 
such  voluntary  action  as  involves  a  previous  deliberation  %  The  etymology  of 
the  woi'd  "  purpose  "  seems  to  indicate  a  previous  rejection  of  other  alterna- 
tives; so  it  involves  reasoning  (Xeci.  VI.).  What  do  men  deliberate  about ? 
About  that  alone  which  is  in  their  own  individual  power,  and  where  general 
rules  only  can  be  laid  down,  and  in  which  each  particular  case  is  uncer- 
tain, and  with  regard  to  means  rather  than  the  end  {Led.  VII.).  The  next 
(Led.  VIII.)  continues  the  same  subject;  and  the  result  is  that  a  pui-pose  is 
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a  desii'e  for  something  which  is  within  our  reach,  tog-ether  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  means  of  attaining  it  {Led.  IX. ) .  Regarding  the  object  of  wishes ; 
the  abstract  and  true  oljject  of  wisli  is  that  whicli  is  really  good,  while  for  the 
indi\'idual  the  object  of  his  wish  is  that  which  he  holds  to  be  good  {Led.  X.). 
From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  good  men  or 
bad  :  for  the  causes  of  our  actions  are  under  our  own  control,  and  therefore 
our  actions  themselves  are  under  our  control,  and  so  voluntary  {Led.  XI.). 
What  if  a  man  be  incapable  of  attention?  He  himself  is  responsible.  If  a 
man  persists  in  a  course  of  conduct  which  must  make  him  unjust — and  knows 
this — he  will  become  unjust  of  his  own  free  will.  Not  only  the  vices  of  om- 
souls  are  voluntary,  but  in  some  cases  those  of  our  bodies  {Led.  XII.).  Are 
men  masters  of  their  conceptions?  A  man  must  be  born  with  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  sight,  by  which  he  will  judge  rightly,  and  will  choose  that 
which  is  really  good.  How  then  is  virtue  voluntary?  Because  the  good 
man  voluntarily  uses  the  right  means  {Led.  XIII.).  Of  bravery.  The 
brave  man  is  conserned  with  the  greatest  of  terrible  things,  and  under  the 
noblest  conditions :  and  such  is  death  in  war,  involving  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  all  risks  {Led.  XI V.).  A  brave  man  is  never  terrified  out  of  his 
self-possession.  He  who  with  the  right  end  in  view  faces  what  he  ought,  and 
fears  it,  and  does  so  as  he  ought,  and  when  he  ought,  and  with  confidence, 
he  is  brave  {Led.  XV.).  The  next  {Led.  XVI.)  enlarges  on  bravery.  The 
next  treats  of  what  kind  of  men  are  really  brave,  and  what  sort  of  men  they 
are  who  are  falsely  called  such  {Led.  XVII.).  Continued  {Led.  XVIII.). 
Next  to  bravery  comes  temperance,  both  virtues  of  the  irrational  portions  of 
the  soul.  With  what  kind  of  pleasure  is  this  "mean  "  concerned  ?  Temper- 
ance is  concerned  with  some  of  the  bodily  pleasures,  that  is,  with  touch  and 
taste  {Led.  XIX.).  Excess  in  the  matter  of  pleasures  constitutes  intemper- 
ance, and  calls  for  blame  {Led.  XX.).  The  temperate  man  judges  all 
pleasures  by  the  standard  of  right  reason  {Led.  XXI.).  As  a  boy  ought  to 
live  by  his  tutor's  rule,  so  desire  ought  to  act  by  the  rule  of  reason 
{Led.  XXII.). 

Book  IV.  Liberality.  It  is  the  mean  state  wliich  is  concerned  with  pro- 
perty, especially  regarding  giving,  and  putting  wealth  to  its  best  use  {Led.  I.). 
The  liberal  man  will  have  a  noble  view  in  distributing  his  gifts.  His  dis- 
tinctive mark  is  to  leave  for  himself  the  smaller  share  {Led.  II.).  The 
liberal  man  will  both  give  and  take  as  he  ought  {Led.  III.).  The  prodigal 
man  gives  to  others  and  abstains  from  taking,  only  he  does  neither  of  these 
rightly  and  properly.  The  illiberal  man  does  not  benefit  anybody,  not  even 
himself  {Led.  IV.).  lUiberality  has  two  principal  characteristics — giving 
too  few  presents,  and  taking  too  many  and  too  large  sums.  Illiberality  is  in 
itself  a  greater  evil  than  prodigality,  and  it  leads  men  into  errors  both  more 
numerous  and  more  great  {Led.  V.).  Next  comes  magnificence,  with  pro- 
perty for  its  object,  and  is  confined  to  the  expensive ;  and  hei-e  it  excee(is 
liberahty.  Its  defect  is  pettiness,  its  excess  vulg-arity.  The  characteristic  of 
the  magnificent  man  is  magnitude  of  scale  {Led.  VI.).  The  most  magnificent 
expense  is  a  gi-eat  expeiTse  upon  a  great  object ;  and  this  greatness  is  the 
measure  of  the  magnificence  {Led.  VII.).  High-mindedness  comes  next, 
and  involves  greatness  of  scale,  just  as  true  beauty  requires  a  great  body — 
little  men  being  neat  and  symmetrical,  indeed,  but  still  not  beautiful.  The 
virtue  of  the  high-minded  man  is  concerned  with  honour.  High -minded  ness 
is  the  crown  of  all  the  virtiTCS ;  it  is  impossible  to  be  high-minded  without 
perfect  nobility  of  character  {Led.  VIII.).     The  high-minded  does  not  treat 
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honour  as  the  very  greatest  of  all  goods  ;  hence  the  high-minded  are  held  to 
be  arrogant.  Those  who  have  good  fortune,  and  nothing  more,  end  by 
becoming  arrogant  and  insolent  {Led.  IX.).  The  achievements  of  the  high- 
minded  man  will  be  few,  but  gi-eat  in  themselves,  and  of  great  i-epute.  The 
high-minded  man  ought  to  move  slowly,  and  his  voice  ought  to  be  deep,  and 
his  utterance  deliberate  {Led.  X.).  The  deficiency  of  this  is  little-minded- 
ness,  and  its  excess  vanity.  These  two  are  enlarged  upon  {Led.  XI.).  We 
blame  the  ambitious  man  as  being  one  who  craves  for  honour  more  than  he 
ought,  and  who  seeks  it  from  improper  sources ;  and  we  blame  the  unambi- 
tious man  as  one  who  will  not  i-eceive  honour,  even  at  the  price  of  a  noble 
achievement  {Led.  XII.).  Gentleness  is  a  mean  with  regard  to  anger; 
the  excess  wrathfulness  {Led.  XIII.).  Next  comes  a  description  of  the  man 
who  observes  the  mean  in  his  social  conduct.  The  obsequious,  the  flatterer, 
the  surly  and  contentious,  are  here  described  {Led.  XIV.).  The  braggart, 
the  ironical,  the  "plain  blunt  man,"  the  truthful  man,  and  the  "mock 
modest  "  are  described  {Led.  XV.),  and  the  buffoon,  the  savage  and  austere, 
the  witty.  What  is  decoi'ous  ridicule  1  To  say  nothing  that  does  not  become 
a  liberally-minded  man,  though  it  would  seem  that  no  exact  rule  can  be  . 
given  {Led.  XVI.).  Shame  "is  the  fear  of  evil  repute,"  more  an  emotion 
than  a  formed  state  of  character.  The  young  ought  to  have  a  proper  sense 
of  shame :  not  so  an  old  man ;  for  no  man  of  such  an  age  ought  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  he  need  be  ashamed  {Led.  XVII.). 

Such  are  the  principles  of  Aristotle  adopted  by  the  Angelical, 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  his  teachings  or  morality.  The 
words  themselves  of  the  Stagyrite,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been 
given,  since  thus  the  double  advantage  is  gained  of  possessing 
the  ideas  of  the  author  himself,  and  also  the  principles  propa- 
gated by  his  commentator  ;  for  S.  Thomas  in  the  Ethics  follows 
the  Stagyrite  without  advancing  any  opinions  of  his  own,  except, 
for  instance,  when  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  gods,  and  then  he 
interprets  him  to  mean  the  separate  substances.* 

*  In  this  resumi,  the  NicomacJiean  Ethics,  by  Kobert  WiUiains,  B.A.,  have  been  followed  as 
nearly  as  possible 
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PART     I, 

There  is  a  picture  of  the  Angelical  in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine 
at  Pisa,  painted  (1340)  by  Traini,  which  vividly  portrays  with 
the  pencil  what  I  have  been  aiming  at  sketching  with  the  pen. 
The  Saint  is  in  the  centre  ;  above  him  is  represented  the  Almighty 
in  a  sea  of  light  surrounded  by  choirs  of  angels  ;  below,  in  the 
clouds,  are  Moses,  the  Evangelists,  and  S.  Paul.  From  the 
Eternal  Father  lines  of  light  strike  down  upon  these  men  of 
God  ;  and  from  them,  in  a  threefold  ray,  concentrate  upon  the 
forehead  of  the  Angelical.  On  either  side  of  S.  Thomas,  some- 
what lower  down,  are  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  one  holding  the 
TimOEus  open  before  him,  the  other  the  Ethics  ;  and  from  each 
of  these  a  beam  ascends  and  fastens  itself  on  the  brow  of  the 
Angelical,  harmonizing  with  the  Divine  illumination  which 
proceeds  from  the  Everlasting  Father.  The  Saint  himself  is 
seated  :  the  Sacred  Scriptures  lie  open  before  him ;  whilst  he, 
calm,  gentle,  and  majestic,  points  to  the  first  words  of  the 
"  Summa  adversus  Gentiles ;"  "  My  mouth  shall  meditate  truth, 
and  my  lips  shall  hate  the  impious  one."*  The  "  impious  one  " 
is  Averroes  who  lies  prostrate  at  his  feet  with  the  "  Commen- 
tary "  at  his  side,  struck  by  one  of  the  flashes  which  shoot  from 
the  pages  of  the  inspired  writings  unrolled  upon  the  knees  of 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools.! 

*  Proverbs,  Chap.  VIII.,  v.  7. 

t  Gaddi  painted  a  still  more  complicated  picture  in  the  clmrcli  of  S.  Maria  Novella.  The 
Angelical  is  in  the  centre,  surrounded  witli  glory,  an  elaborate  Gothic  baldachino  hangs  over 
him,  he  holds  a  book  in  his  hand  with  the  words  : — "  Propter  hoc  optavi  et  datus  est  mihi  gensus : 
et  invocavi  et  venit  in  me  spiritus  siqjtentice,  et  prceposuiillam  regnis  et  sedibtis."  (Sap.,  Cap.  VII., 
p.  7 — 8.)  Above  him  are  angels,  on  each  side  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  five  on  either  hand 
— Moses.  Isaiaa,  Solomon,  David,  Job.  the  four  Evangelists,  and  S.  Paul  :  at  his  feet  lie  the  ene- 
mies of  Christian  triith — Arius.  Sabellius.  and  Averroes  with  his  Turban  and  his  Commentary. 
Then  come  fourteen  allegorical  female  figures  representing  the  seven  sciences  and  the  seven 
arts,  with  the  representative  man  of  each  several  science  and  art  at  their  feet.  The  sciences 
are  represented  by  Justinian,  Clement  V.,  Denis,  the  Lombard,  Boethins,  the  Damascene,  and 
S.  Augustine  ;  the  arts,  by  Abraham,  Euclid,  Atlas,  Tubaloaiu,  Zeno,  Cicero,  and  Priscian.    (Of 
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Here  then  is  S.  Thomas  combating  the  aberrations  of  the 
world,  and  the  special  errors  of  his  day,  through  the  power  of  a 
double  illumination  ;  that  which  proceeds  from  above  in  the 
supernatural  order  of  revelation,  and  that  which  comes  from 
below  through  the  light  of  human  reason  :  Moses,  the  Evange- 
lists, and  S.  Paul  on  the  one  hand  ;  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  the 
other.  The  concentrated  radiance  of  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural  orders,  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intellect  of  a 
Saint  like  the  Angelical,  could  not  but  issue  in  some  great  benefit 
to  the  Christian  world,*  So  deep  a  knowledge  of  the  Fathers, 
so  profound  an  acquaintance  with  Holy  Scripture,  so  marvel- 
lous a  mastery  of  human  as  well  as  divine  philosophy,  joined  to 
a  burning  zeal  for  souls,  resulted  in  a  series  of  scientific  writings 
which,  leaving  out  the  '■^  Summa  Theologica'^  altogether,  would 
immortalize  the  name  of  any  scholastic. 

The  character  and  contents  of  these  works  must  be  briefly 
indicated,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  intellectual 
activity  and  theological  position  of  the  Angel  of  the  Schools. 

Besides  his  formal  lectures  in  the  University,  the  Saint  was 
in  the  habit  of  solving  the  difficulties  and  answering  the  ques- 
tions of  any  who  thought  fit  to  apply  to  him.f  The  collection 
of  these  answers  and  solutions,  which  are  called  "  Qu(Bstio7ie8 
Quodlihetales,''^  forms  a  very  curious  and  interesting  study. 
They  are  very  miscellaneous  in  their  subjects,  some  being  pro- 
found, others  quaint,  a  few  almost  absurd,  according  to  the 
character  of  him  who  asked  them,  but  they  are  specially  instruc- 
tive as  evincing  the  general  tendency  of  theological  thought  in 
the  thirteenth  century.| 


Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Sechstes  Capitel,  p.  873 — 874;  also  Klugler's 
Uandbuch,  S.I.,  p.  325 — 330.)  Poetry  also  lias  not  beea  sileut ;  the  Sunima  was  throwu  Into 
verse  by  Hyacintli  Ruggieri  (Rome,  1652).  Weruer  also  speaks  of  F.  Fracassl's  Sol  Aquinas  illus- 
trat'us  sacra,  poesi,  sive  Fanegyris  epig rammatica  hexaslichain  vitam  D.  Tlioiuce,  in  tres  libros  distincta. 
Bomce  1681.  4". 

*■  The  Angelical  was  principally  raised  up  to  demonstrate  the  harmony  between  faith  and 
reason.  It  «as  by  tlii.s  tliat  he  overset  one  of  the  cardinal  errors  of  the  Arabians  : — "  Wer  die 
Schriften  der  Scliolastikpr  liest,  der  wird  gar  haufig  der  Foriuel  begeguen  :  '  es  sel  etwas  waliv 
Oder  koiine  hiiinclu'u  in  dcr  Philosophic  vmd  Theologie  ;'  oder  :  '  es  verstos.se  ein  Sat'i  sowolil 
gegen  die  Principieii  der  Pliilosophle,  als  audi  gegeu  den  Glaubensinhalt ;  oder:  '  es  sei  etwas 
irrthiimlich  iiacli  der  Philosophie,  uiid  haretiseh  nach  deni  Glaubeu;'ja  sogar:  '  es  sei  dieses 
oder  jenes  hiiretisoli  ini  Glauben  uud  in  der  Philosopliie.'  Ueberall  legten  also  die  Scholastiker 
den  Arabisten  gegeiiiiber  ein  besonderes  Gewicht  daranf,  uiclit  bios  theoretisch  den  Gruudsatz 
festzuhalteii  dass  Vermiiift  uud  Glaube  sicli  uicht  widerstreiten  konneu,  sondern  dieses  auch 
ini  Eiuzelueu  uud  Besonderu  uachzuweisen,  besonders  in  Bezug  auf  jeue  Lehrnieinungen, 
welche  die  Arabisten,  obgleich  sie  niit  dem  Glaubeu  ini  Widersprnck  staiideu,  als  philosopisch 
wahr  festhielten.  Und  gerade  daraus  erwnchs  fiir  die  Scholastik  der  grosse  Vortheil,  dass 
jolche  Fragen  auf  philosophiscliem  Staudpiinkte  init  aller  Grundlichkeit  und  nach  alien  Seiteu 
hill  eriirtert  wurdeu  ;  was  vielleicht  oliuc  jeuen  Gegensatz  uicht  in  deni  gleiclien  Masse  gesclie- 
heu  sein  wiirde."  (Stockl,  Oeschichte  der  PJdlosophie  des  Mtttelalters,  Zweiter  Band,  Erste  Abthei- 
lung,  Einleitimg,  p.  11.) 

t  See  Volume  I.  of  this  ivork,  Chap.  X  VIII. ,  p.       — 

I  His  treatment  of  the  question  of  baptising  Jewish  children  agalust  the  wish  of  their  par- 
ents is  interesting  (Quodib.  II.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  478,  Vol.  IX.).  Does  a  Crusader  who  dies  before  he 
has  set  out  on  his  journey  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  of  all  his  sins  ?  (Quodlib.  II.,  Art.  XVI., 
p.  484.)  Did  Christ  truly  eat  after  the  Resurrection,  and  assimilate  food?  (Quodlib.  III.,  Art. 
v.,  p.  488.)  Are  disciples  following  diftereut  opinions  of  their  masters  excused  from  the  sin  of 
error  1  (Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  X,.p.  491.)  Can  oue  disembodied  spirit  know  another  disembodied 
spirit?    (Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  XXI.,  p.  501.)     Do  the  damned  rejoice  at  the   sufl'eriugs  of  their 
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The  "QucBstiones  "  occupy  one  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of 
the  Parma  edition.  Each  "  Quodlibetum,'^  and  of  these  there 
are  twelve,  contains  a  given  set  of  questions,  each  question  hav- 
ing under  it  a  certain  number  of  articles.  For  instance,  the 
first  '^  Quodlibetum'^  contains  ten  questions,  answered  by 
twenty-two  articles ;  the  second  eight,  with  sixteen  articles ; 
the  third  fourteen,  with  thirty  articles  ;  and  so  on.  In  all,  the 
number  of  articles  under  the  twelve  "  Quodlibeta  "  extends  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty,  differing  in  length  or  importance  accor- 
ding to  the  subject-matter.  Points,  for  instance,  which  had  a 
peculiar  interest  at  that  day,  are  treated  fully,  such  as  questions 
regarding  the  corruption  of  forms  ;  ^  the  relation  of  parochial 
work  to  study  ;  ^  the  drawing  of  young  men  into  religion  ;  ^  the 
relative  perfection  of  religious  and  parish  priests  ;  ^  the  recep- 
tion of  children  to  the  habit  who  have  not  been  practised  in  the 
precepts  ',^  the  relation  of  precepts  to  counsels  ;  ^  the  precedence 
of  precepts  or  counsels  ;  ^  whether  the  Angelic  intellect  can 
know  individual  things  ;  ^  whether  manual  labour  is  of  precept ; ' 
and  many  more  which  it  would  be  tiring  to  enumerate. 

As  examples  of  quaint  questions  these  might  be  mentioned  : 
— Whether  an  angel  can  pass  from  point  to  point  without  going 
through  the  intermediate  space  ;  ^  whether  it  suffices  to  confess 
in  scriptis  ;^  whether  perjury  be  a  greater  sin  than  homicide  ;™ 
whether  a  monk  sins  mortally  by  eating  meat ; "  whether  it  is  a 
sin  to  wish  to  be  a  bishop  ;  °  whether  the  damned  rejoice  in  the 
punishment  of  their  enemies ;  p  whether  this  be  false  :  "  God 
can  sin  if  he  wishes  ;"  i  whether  a  crusader  who  is  returning 
from  the  Holy  Land  dies  a  better  death  than  one  who  is  going 
thither  ; ''  whether  an  angel  can  be  in  the  convexity  of  the 
empyrean  heavens  ;  ^  whether  a  person  could  be  naturally  or 
miraculously  both  a  virgin  and  a  father ;  *  whether  truth  be 
stronger  than  wine,  a  king,  or  a  woman  ; "  and  so  on  of  the  rest. 
All  these  subjects  evince  the  play  and  activity  of  the  scholas- 
tic mind  at  that  day,  and  how  patiently  the  Angelical  set  him- 

enemies  ?  (Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  XXIV.,  p,  503.)  How  favisa  man  obliged  to  follow  his  couscience 
wheu  in  error  'i  (Quodlib.  III..  Art.  XXVII.,  p.  505.)  Is  the  rainbow  a  sifju  that  there  will  be  no 
deluge?  {Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  XXX.,  p.  507.)  Should  theological  conclusions  be  the  work  of 
reason,  or  of  authority  ?  ( Quodlib.  IV.,  Art.  X  VIII.,  p.  517.)  Does  he  sin,  who,  possessing  super- 
fluit.y,  refuses  a  beggar  who  asks  him  for  alms  ?  {Qtiodlib.  VIII.,  Art.  XL,  p.  581.) 
(a)  Quodlibetum  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  462,  Vol.  IX.  (6)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  XIV.,  p.  467. 

(c)  Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  XL,  p.  491  ;  also  Art.  XIII.,  p.  494—495. 

(d)  Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  496.  (e)  Quodlib.  IV..  Art.  XXIII.,  p.  519. 
(/)  Quodhb.  IV.,  Art.  XXIV.,  p.  525.  (y)  Quodlib.  V.,  Art.  XIX.,  p.  536. 
(ft)  Quodlib.  VII.,  Art.  III.,  p.  555. 

(i)  Quodlib.  VII.,  Art.  XVII.,  p.  565  ;  also  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  567. 

(k)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  V.,  p.  461,  Vol.  IX.  {I)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  X.,  p.  465. 

(m)  Quodlib.  1.,  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  470.  (n)  Quodlib.  I.,  Art.  XX.,  p.  470. 

(0)  Quodlib.  II.,  Art.  XI.,  p.  401.  (p)  Quodlib.  III.,  Art.  XXIV.,  p.  503. 

(q)  Quodlib.  V.,  Art,  IV..  p.  529.  (t)  Quodlib.  V.,  Art.  XIV.,  p.  534. 

(s)  Quodlib.  VI.,  Art.  III.,  p.  543;  (Cf.  Summa  Theologica,  Pars.  I.,  Qutest.  LXVIII.,  Art.  IV,. 

p.  268,  Vol.  I.)  i*      .                  .  ^                            ,                ,, 

(«)  Quodlib.  VI.,  Art.  XVIII.,  p.  551.  («)  Quodlib.  XII.,  Art.  XX.,  p.  626. 
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self  to  answer,  for  tlie  sake  of  others,  questions  whicli  he 
himself  often  thought  to  be  frivolous  or  beside  the  point. 

The  "  QucBstiones  Bisputatce"  belong  to  quite  another  order 
of  thought.  They  contain  the  subject-matter  of  the  Angelical's 
deepest  Expositions.  He  composed  them  in  his  responsible 
office  of  teacher  in  the  schools.  After  the  Master  had  finished 
his  "  Commentary"  on  the  "  Sentences,"  he  then  carried  the 
students  through  a  more  elevated  course,  and  developed, 
expanded,  or  explained  special  questions  of  theology.  This 
was  the  main  occupation  of  S.  Thomas  from  the  time  he  took 
his  Doctor's  cap  till  he  was  called  away  to  Italy.*  This  was 
with  him  a  period  of  great  intellectual  activity.  He  was  steadily 
preparing  and  quarrying  the  stone  for  his  imperial  edifice  ;  his 
labours  on  the  "  Qucestio7ies  Disputatce'^  bear  immediately  upon 
it,  and  are  as  direct  and  perfect  a  preparation  as  he  could  have 
made  for  the  great  labour  of  his  life.  The  advance  made  by 
him  here  upon  his  earlier  works  is  evident  at  a  glance.  The 
eye  is  steadier  and  clearer,  hard  knots  are  cut  with  a  quicker 
and  more  incisive  hand,  truth  is  brought  out  as  with  a  lens,  all 
outlines  are  sharp,  error  is  crushed,  and  the  workman  shows 
himself  to  be  not  merely  an  able  man  but  a  thorough  master. 

These  "  Qucestiones  Bisputatce'^  occupy  a  large  space  amongst 
the  minor  writings  of  the  Saint ;  they  take  up  one  thousand 
and  ninety  pages,  making  sixty-three  questions,  and  over  four 
hundred  articles.!  The  great  treatise,  it  may  be  called,  "  Be 
Veritate,^'  which  would  have  given  a  name  to  any  theologian 
or  philosopher,  had  he  never  written  anything  else,  fills  some 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  and  was  the  outcome  of  over  two 
years'  steady  labour.  Twenty-nine  questions,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  articles,  are  contained  under  that  single 
head.]:     None  of  those  strange  difficulties  found  amongst  the 

*  "Werner  sees  the  architectonic  principle  in  these  elaborate  "  Questions."  He  says: — "Es 
"wurde  bemerkt,  dass  Thomas  in  den  Quoestionibus  disputatis  die  Kuust  der  scholastischen 
Dialektik  zu  ibrem  liocbsten  Grade  auszubilden  bemiiht  war.  Es  gait  der  sorgfaltigsten  Ausar- 
beituug,  Bestimmung  nud  BegranzAiug  jedes  einzeluen  theologisclieu  Begrili'es,  nm  ihu  als 
allseitig  passendes  Glied  dem  grossen  Bau  eiuliigeu  zu  koinieu,  welcber  vor  seiner  Seele  stand. 
Die  scliolastische  Tbatigkeit  war  ibrem  gauzen  Weseu  nacb  constnictiv  nnd  arcbitektoiiiscb; 
auf  vollkommenste  Diuchbildung  dieser  arcbitektoniscben  Kuust  zweckte  denu  audi  letztlicb 
die  Bearbeitung  aller  Einzelubeiteu  des  Baumateriales  ab.  Demuacb  musste  deuu  auch  jedes 
eiuzelue  Object  uud  Pi-oblem  zur  Gesammtheit  der  iibrigeu  in  die  vielseitigste  Relation  gesetzt 
werdeu  uud  dadurcb  eine  dem  Siune  des  Gauzeu  entsprecbeude  Gestalt  bekomuien,  daiuit  es 
sich  dem  Gauzeu  harmouisch  eiufiigte  uud  deu  Siuu  des  Gauzeu  auf  die  vielseitigste  Weise 
spiegelte,  dem  gesohlifleueu  Krystalle  ahnlich,  der  iu  seiueu  vieleu  Flacben  das  eine  uud  selbe 
Biid  vielfach  wiedergibt.  Fiir  solche  kuustreich  gearbeitete,  luid  das  in  sie  geleitete  Liciit 
eiiier  tiefsinnigeu  Weisheit  in  huuderttaltigem,  vielfarbigem  Reflexe  wiederstrableude  kry- 
stalliuiscbe  Gebilde  siud  die  einzelneu  articuli  der  qucestiones  diisputatoe  zu  nebmen."  (Der  hellige 
Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel,  p.  361 — 362.) 

t  Saucti  Tbomee  Aquiuatis  QiuBStiones  Disputatae,  Tom.  I.,  p.  1—638;  Tom.  II.,  p.  1—438;  Vol. 
VIII..  IX.    Ed.  Parm. 

t  For  instance :  De  Veritate,  p.  1—22 ;  De  Scieutia  Dei,  p.  23—51 ;  De  Ideis,  p.  52—62  ;  De 
Verbo,  p.  63—72;  De  Procidentia,  p.  73—90;  De  Prtedestinatioue,  p.  92—102;  De  Libro  Vitoe,  p.  103 
—110;  De  coguitione  Angelorum,  jO.  Ill — 144;  De  cognitioue  Scientiaj  Angelica}  per  illuuiina- 
tioues  et  locutioues,  p.  145—153;  De  Mente,  p.  154— 180;  De  Magistro,  p.  181— 189;  De  Prophetia, 
p.  190—216;  De  Raptu,  p.  217—225;  De  Fide,  jx  226—247;  De  Katione  superiori  et  inleriori,  p.  248 
—259;  De  SyudevC'Siiii.  259— 264;  De  Cquscieiitia,  jO.  264— 272;  De  cognitioue  primi  hominis, i?.  273 
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"  Quodlibeta'^  are  allowed  to  enter  here.  All  is  serious  work. 
Some  of  the  deepest  problems  of  theology,  some  of  the  most 
abstract  questions  of  philosophy,  some  of  the  most  insidious 
errors  of  metaphysics  are  here  discussed.  Perhaps  the  Angeli- 
cal never  wrote  a  work  which  pointed  more  directly  at  the 
errors  of  his  day,  or  sank  so  deeply  into  the  well  of  truth. 
The  pantheism  of  the  Easterns,  the  rationalistic  principles  of 
Abelard,  the  various  heresies  which  were  fixed  in  the  intellect 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  are  combated  and  completely  over- 
thrown, not  merely  through  the  power  of  authority,  but  by  the 
sharp-pointed  lance  of  reason.*  The  doctrines  of  emanation, 
the  grotesque  teachings  of  Spanish  and  Arabian  philosophers, 
are  met  fairly,  and  are  as  fairly  proved  abortive.  Any  one 
reading  the  "  Suwima  Theologica"  after  studying  these  "  Quces- 
tiones  Disputatce^^  will  perceive  that  whilst  he  was  forming  the 
minds  of  his  students  and  annihilating  error,  the  Angelical  was 
at  the  same  time  hewing  out  the  great  blocks  and  keystones  for 
his  mighty  architectonic  work. 

These  "  Qucestiones  DisputatcB'''  are  thrown  into  certain  grand 
divisions.  The  first,  headed  "  De  Potential''  is  composed  of 
ten  questions,!  with  a  certain  number  of  articles  under  each, 
sometimes  seven,  sometimes  nineteen,  sometimes  six,  according 
to  the  subject-matter.  Next  comes  "  De  M.alo^''  sixteen  ques- 
tions in  all,  with  their  various  articles.:}:  Two  questions  suc- 
ceed, each  complete  in  itself  and  called  a  "  Qucestio  Utiica^^ 


— 287;  De.  coguitione  auimfe  separatse,  p.  288 — 292;  De  scientia  auimfe  Christi,  p.  293 — 302;  De 
Bono,  p.  303— 312  ;  De,  Voliiiitate,  p.  314— 334;  De  Voluutate  Dei,  }>.  335— 347;  De  libero  Aibitrio, 
p.  349—376  ;  De  SeiiSHalitate,  p.  377 — 336  ;  De  Passiouibus  Anim;e,  p.  387 — 408  ;  De  Gratia,  p.  411 — 
426;  De  Jnstiticatjoue  imjiii,  p.  427 — 443;  De  Gratia  Cliiisti,  p.  445 — 456.  As  an  example  of  the 
Articles,  take  Quwstiu  XI.,  De  Magistro  :  there  are  four  articles: — 1.  Uti-tim  homo  possit  docere  vel 
did  magisier,  vel  sohis  Dens.  2.  Utrum  aliquis  possit  did  mayister  aid  ipsius.  3.  Utrum  homo  ab 
Angela  docen possit.    4.   Utrum  docere  sit  adus  vitce  contmplativcB,  vel  activce.     Vol.  IX.    Ed.  Farm. 

*  Take  simply  two  ^joiuts:  creation,  and  the  iiatnre  of  tlie  human  soul— points  on  which 
the  Easterns  principally  erred.  In  teacliing  these  the  Angelical  brings  out  the  full  truth  by  a 
most  masterly  analysis.  See  Qucestio  III.,  De  Crealione,  under  the  general  heading  of  De  Foteutia, 
p.  24 — 75.  This  one  question  is  resolved  in  nineteen  articles,  to  give  which  will  be  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  rest.  1.  Utrum  Deus  possit  aliquid  creare  ex  nihilo.  2.  Utrum  creatio  sit  mutatio. 
3.  Utrum  creatio  sit  aliquid  realiter  in  creatura,  et  si  est,  quid  sit.  4.  Utrum  poteutia  creaudi 
sit  alicui  creatura)  communicabilis,  vel  etiam  actus  creationis.  5.  Utrum  possit  esse  aliquid 
quod  noil  sit  a  Deo  creatum.  6.  Utrum  sit  uuum  tantum  creationis  priucipium.  7.  Utrum 
Deus  operetur  in  operatione  naturiie.  8.  Utrum  Deus  operetur  in  natura  creando.  9.  Utrum 
auima  ratlonalis  educatur  in  esse  per  creationem,  vel  per  seminis  traduetionem.  10.  Utrum 
auima  ratioualis  sit  creata  in  corpore.  11.  Utrum  anima  sensibilis  vel  vegetabilis  sit  per  crea- 
tionem, vel  traducatur  ex  sennue.  12.  Utrum  auima  sensibilis  vel  vegetabilis  sit  in  semine  a 
priuuipio  quando  deciditur.  13.  Ujtruni  aliquid  ens  ab  alio  possit  esse  aaternum.  14.  Utrum  quod 
est  a  Deo  diversum  iu  essentia,  possit  semper  fuisse.  15.  Utrum  res  processerint  a  Deo  per 
uecessitatem  naturte  vel  per  arbitrium  voluntatis.  16.  Utrum  ab  nno  primo  jjossit  procedere 
multitudo.  17.  Utrum  mundus  semper  tuerit.  18.  Utrum  Angeli  siut  creati  ante  mundiim  visi- 
hilem.  19.  Utrum  poterint  esse  Angeli  ante  mundum  visibileni.  (S.  Thomse  Aquiuatis  0pp. 
Omnia,  Vol.  VIII.) 

t  I. — De  PotentiaDei;  \1. — De  poteutia  geuerativa  in  Divinis  ;  III. — De  Creatioue  ;  IV. — De 
creatione  materifB  iuformis;  V. — De  Conservatione  re  rum  in  esse  a  Deo;  VI. — De  Miraculis; 
VII. — De  Divinse  EssentiaB  simplicitate  ;  VIII. — De  his  qute  relative  dicuntur  de  Deo  ab  seteruo; 
IX. — De  Personis  Divinis;  X. — De  Processione  Diviuarum  Personarum. 

1 1.— De  malo  in  communi;  II.— De  Peccatis;  III.— De  Causa  peccati;  IV.— De  Peccato 
originali;  V. — De  Poena  originalis  peccati;  VI. — De  electioue  humana,  sen  de  libero  arbitrio; 
VII. — De  peccato  veuiali;  VIII. — De  vitiis  capitalibus  ;  IX. — De  iuaui  gloria;  X. — Deinvidia- 
XI.— De  accidia;  XII.— Deira;  XIII.— De  avaritia ;  XIV.— Degula;  XV.— De  luxuria;  Xyi.— D^ 
dsemonlbus. 
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one  "  De  /Spiritualibus  Creaturis,"  the  other  "  De  Anima  ;''''^ 
and  finally  there  is  a  third,  "De  Unione  Verbi  Tncarnati.'^ 
Five  more  "  QucBstiones  Unicce'^  follow,  "  De  Virtutibus  in 
Comrmmi,'^  "  Be  Caritate^''  "  Be  Correctione  Fraternal''  "  Be 
/^e,"  and  "  Be  Virtutibus  Cardinalibus.''^  Lastly,  there  is  that 
splendid  treatise  "  Be  Veritate,^^  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  writings  of  the  great  Angelical.  It  is 
divided  into  twenty-nine  questions,  with  the  usual  series  of 
articles  according  to  the  division  of  the  object-matter.  It  em- 
braces four  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  the  subjects  are  treated 
with  the  greatest  care  and  elaboration,  are  developed  with  sin- 
gular lucidity,  and  a  thread  of  order  runs  through  the  whole 
which  lends  a  unity  to  the  component  parts. 

Under  the  great  headings  of  "  Power,"  "  Evil,"  and  "  Truth," 
the  Saint  has  treated  with  a  depth,  simplicity,  and  brevity  all 
his  own,  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  important  ques- 
tions of  religion  and  philosophy.  For  the  reader  to  grasp  the 
power  of  S.  Thomas  in  overthrowing  error,  and  to  acquire  a 
notion  of  his  driving  force  of  mind,  these  questions  themselves 
must  be  studied  in  detail.  To  bring  out  his  full  merit,  even  in 
this  his  minor  work,  would  occupy  not  simply  a  few  pages,  but 
a  moderate  volume. f 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  handy  of  the  Saint's  works  is  his 
"  Coon/pendium,  Theologiw,''^  which  he  dedicated  to  his  beloved 
socius  Reginald.!  It  is  a  model  of .  simplicity,  lucidity,  and 
reasoning.  Most  probably  it  was  written  specially  for  the  use  of 
missionaries  who  went  into  distant  parts  amidst  pagans  and  bar- 
barians. It  is  a  most  compendious  resume  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
thrown  into  a  nut-shell,  and  yet  capable  of  being  expanded 


*  "  De  Spiritualibus  Creaturis"  is  thrown  into  eleven  articles,  "  De  Anima"  into  twenty-one. 
Tliey  directly  overset  the  doctrines  of  the  Arabs  and  of  Averroes.  For  example,  see  under  the 
first  heading,  Art.  IX. — Dtrum  intellectus  possibilis  sit  uuiis  in  omnibus  homuiibus,  p.  452;  and 
Art.  X. — Utrum  intellectus  agens  sit  unus  omnium  homiuum,  p.  456;  and  under  the  second, 
Art.  II. — Utrum  anima  humana  sit  separata  secundum  esse,  p.  468  ;  Art.  III. — Utrum  intellectus 
possibilis,  sive  anima  intellectiva  sit  una  in  omnibns,  p.  472;  Art.  V. — Utrum  intellectus  agens 
sit  unus  et  separatns,  p.  478.  These  ape  points  which  the  Angelical  is  never  wearied  of  insisting 
on  and  of  repeating  continually.     (S.  Thomse  Aquinatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  VIII.) 

T  Take  as  an  example  the  simple  Article  (under  Quceftio  VI.,  p.  308 — 313,  Vol.  VIII.)  Utrum 
homo  habeat  llberam.  electionem.  actuum,  aut  ex  necessitate  eligat.  Here  are  as  many  as  twenty-four 
arguments  advanced  against  the  liberty  of  man's  will;  next  the  whole  matter  is  discussed, 
developed,  explained,  and  then  twenty-four  detailed  replies  are  given  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  the  begiuuiug.  This  position  is  founded  on  Scripture  and  Philosophy  : — "  Sed  contra 
est  quod  dicit  EccU.  XV.,  14 :  Deus  ab  initio  constituit  hominem,  et  reliquit  eum  in  manibus  consilti 
sui.  Hoc  autem  non  esset,  nisi  haberet  liberam  electioiiem,  quae  est  appetitus  prieconsiliati,  ut 
dicituv  in  III.  Ethic  (Cap.  II.  et  III. J.  Ergo  homo  habet  liberam  electiouem  suorum  actuum. 
Pneterea,  potentiiB  rationales  sunt  ad  opposita,  secundum  Pliilosophum  (IX.  Metnph.  Com.  III.). 
Sed  voluntas  est  potentia  ratlonalis;  est  enim  in  ratioue,  ut  dicitur  in  III.  De  Anima  (Com. 
XLIL).  Ergo  voluntas  se  habet  ad  opposita  et  non  ex  necessitate  movetnr  ad  unum.  Pr»- 
terea,  secundum  Philosophum  (in  III.  Ethic.  Cap.  F.>,  homo  est  doniinus  sui  actus,  et  in  ipso 
est  agere  et  non  agere.     Sed  hoc  non  esset,  si  non  haberet  liberam  electionem  suorum  actuum." 

t  Compendium  Theologise  ad  Fratrem  Reginaldum  Socium  suuni  carissimuni,  p.  1 — 85 
(Opusculum  I.),  Vol.  XVI.  In  reality  it  principally  consists  in  a  development  of  the  Tractates 
Be  decem  prseceptis  et  lege  Amdris  (Opusc.  III.),  p.  91 — 114;  De  Articulis  Fidei  et  Ecelesiss 
Sacramentis  (Opusc.  IV.),  p.  115 — 122;  Expositio  Orationis  Dominiese  ( Opusc.  V.).  p.  123 — 134; 
and  the  Expositio  Symboli  Apostplqrmn  (Opusc.  VII.),  p.  133—151,  Vol.  XVI.  (See  Vol.  I.  of  this 
work,  Chap.  XXI.,  p.        ,  sqq.J 
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hj  one  who  knows  how  to  elicit  the  fruitfulness  of  principle, 
and  serviceable  in  every  way  to  those  having  the  care  of 
souls :  it  is  a  kind  of  "  Summa  Theologica  "  in  its  minutest 
form.  Here,  unlike  in  several  of  the  Opuscula,  the  Saint  does 
not  rest  so  much  upon  authority  as  on  reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
carefully  confirms  by  intellectual  arguments  those  positions 
which  have  been  before  maintained  by  faith.* 

This  little  work  occupies  eighty-five  pages.  The  first  part  is 
subdivided  into  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chapters ;  the 
second  has  only  ten  ;  the  third  was  never  written.  It  was 
originally  proposed  to  be  in  three  grand  divisions  :  the  first 
treating  of  matters  which  could  be  reduced  to  the  general  head- 
ing of  Faith,  the  second  to  that  of  Hope,  and  the  third  to  that 
of  Charity.t  The  Angelical,  however,  had  only  time  fully  to 
complete  the  first  portion  ;  at  his  death  he  had  not  got  beyond 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  second  part,  in 
which  he  designed  to  prove  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^ 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  two  hundred  and  forty-six  chap- 
ters of  this  Co^wpendium  cannot  be  very  heavy  ones.  Their 
length  varies  ;  those  dealing  with  subjects  intimately  affecting 
the  errors  of  that  day,  for  instance,  respecting  the  Arabian 
aberrations  regarding  the  unity  of  man's  intellect,  are  drawn 
out  at  considerable  length,  and  are  argued  with  great  care  and 
elaboration.  Then,  again,  all  those  questions  which  bear  upon 
our  Lord  are  more  fully  developed  than  any  other  dogmatic 
portions.  On  the  whole,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Compendium,  Scripture  is  but  scantily  made  use  of,  whilst  the 
Fathers  are  seldom  referred  to.  Simplicity,  order,  brevity,  and 
■ . — . « 

*  The.  Saint  begins  thus: — "^terni  Patris  verbum  sna  immensitate  universa  compre- 
hendeus,  ut  lioraiuem  per  peccata  miuoratum  in  celsitudineni  diviu;e  glorise  revocaret,  breve 
fieri  vohiit  uostA  bvevitate  assurapta,  iion  sua  deposita  aiia.jestate.  Et  ut  a  coelestis  veibi 
capesseuda  doctriua  uulhis  excusabilis  redderetur,  quod  pro  studiosis  diffuse  et  dllucide  per 
diversa  Scvipturaj  sauctse  voluuiiua  tradiderat.  propter  occupatos  sub  brevi  suninia  hunianaj 
sahitis  doctrinaui  conchisit.  Consistit  euim  huuiaiia  salus  iu  veritatis  coguitioue,  ne  per 
diversog  errores  intellectus  obscuretur  liuiiiamis:  iu  debili  tinis  intentioue,  ue  iudebitos  fines 
sectando,  a  vera  felicitate  deticiat;  iu  justitije  observatione,  ne  per  vitia  diversa  sordescat. 
Cognitionein  autem  veritatis  liumanse  saluti  necessariaiu  brevibus  et  paucis  tidei  ariiculis 
comprehendit."     (S.  Thonioe  Aquinatis  Opp.  Omnia.  Cap.  1.,  p.  1,  Vol.  XVI.) 

t  The  Saint  says  himself:—"  Ut  igitur  tibi.  fili  carissinie  Reginalrie,  oompendiosam  doctrinam 
de  Christiana  religione  tradam,  quam  semper  prse  oculis  possis  habere;  circa  hajc  tria  iu 
prsesenti  opere  tota  uostra  versatur  intentio.  Prinium  de  Fide,  secuudo  de  Spe,  tertio  vero  de 
Caritate  ageuius.  Hoc  enim  et  apostolicus  ordo  habet,  et  ratio  recta  requirit.  Nou  euim  amor 
rectus  esse  potest,  nisi  debitus  tints  spei  statuatur;  nee  hoc  esse  potest,  si  veritatis  agnitio 
desit.  Primo  igitur  necessaria  est  fides,  per  quam  veritatem  coguoscas;  secundo  spes,  per 
quam  in  debito  tine  tua  intentio  collocetur;  tertio  necessaria  est  caritas,  per  quam  tuuaaffectus 
totaliter  ordinetur."     (Cap.  1,  p.  1,  Vol.  XVI.) 

t  These  are  his  last  words  CCap.  II.,  Quod  regnum  obtineri  est  possibile. )  : — "  Oportet  autem 
ulterius  ostendere,  quod  homo  ad  illud  regnum  perveuire  possit:  alioquiu  frustra  speraret  et 
pateretur.  Primo  autem  apparet  hoc  esse  possibile  ex  promissioue  diviua :  dicit  euim  Dominus, 
Luc.  XII.,  32:  '  Nolite  timere  pusillus  grex,  quia  complacuit  Patri  vestro  dare  vobis  regnum.' 
Est  autem  diviuum  beneplacitum  etticax  ad  implendum  omne  quod  dispouit.  secundum  illud 
Isa.  XLVL,  10;  'Consilium  meum  stabit,  et  omnis  voluntas  mea  fiet.'  'Voluntati  enim  ejus 
quia  resistit  ?  '  ut  dicitur  ad -Bomare.  7X,  19.  Secuudo  ostenditur  hoc  esse  possibile  exemplo." 
Then  the  editor  exclaims  :  "  Hucusque  compilavit  S.  Thomas  de  Aquino  brevem  compilationem 
TheologiiB ;  sed,  proh  dolor  !  morte  praeventus  earn  sic  incompletam  diiuisit ! "  (Opusc.  I.,  p.  85, 
Vol.  XVI.)  ^  <    1'  ,  J'      , 
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clearness  of  reasoning,  seem  principally  to  have  been  studied 
here,  whilst  the  Angelical  keeps  within  the  rigid  bounds  of  a 
genuine  Bremloquium,.^  The  iirst  thirty-six  articles  are  taken 
up  with  the  consideration  of  God's  attributes,  perfections, 
intellect,  and  will.f  Then  eight  are  dedicated  to  the  Word,  its 
relations,  essence,  and  connection  with  the  T'ather.J  Love  is 
treated  next.  Then  five  chapters  are  spent  in  speaking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  His  relations  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Six- 
teen follow  on  the  relations,  distinctions,  and  properties  of  the 
Divinity.^  In  harmony  with  his  usual  method,  after  having 
treated  of  the  Divine  life,  the  Angelical  touches  upon  the 
Divine  action  ad  extra.  Hence  comes  creation  in  general,  then 
in  particular,  and  in  its  relation  to  man.  Errors  relating  to  the 
connection  of  body  and  soul,  with  regard  to  the  light  of  the 
intellect,  and  the  generation  of  life,  are  gone  into  patiently ;  1| 
and  in  his  analysis  of  them  the  Angelical  displays  the  mind  of 
a  master.  Next,  the  end  of  the  Divine  operations  is  spoken  of. 
It  is  proved  that  the  Divine  goodness  is  the  last  end  of  all, 
whilst  the  end  of  man's  intellect  is  the  vision  of  the  essence  of 
God. 

Having  established  the  true  relation  between  God  and  His 
creatures,  the  Saint  proceeds  to  consider  how  man  either  attains 
his  last  end  or  deflects  from  it.  Hence,  good  and  evil  are  dis- 
cussed ;  while  guilt  and  puuishment,  and  the  power  exerted  by 
higher  natures  over  lower,  are  considered  in  their  turn  :  the 
bearing  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  creation,  and  how  creatures 


*  "  Hiedurch  gewinnt  das  Compendium  tlieologice  eiuen  eigentliiimlichen  besonderen  Werth, 
abgesehen  davou,  dass  es  (lurch  seine  nette  unci  succiucte  Darstelluug  von  gfosseiu  luteiesse 
ist;  man  koimte  es  deiii  Breviloquiuiii.  des  heiligen  Bouaveutuia  als  charakteiistisclies  Gegeu- 
sttick  zur  Seite  stellen."  (Werner,  Dcr  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Oapitd, 
p.  389.) 

t  For  instance :  Cap.  II. — Ordo  dicendorum  circa  fldem  ;  Cap.  III. — Qund  Dens  sit;  Cap.  IV. 
— Quod  Dens  est  immobilis;  Cap.  1^. — Qnod  Deus  est  peternus;  Cap.  VI. — Qmul  Deiim  esse  per 
se  est  necessarium  ;  Cap.  VII. — Quod  Deus  semper  est ;  Cap.  VIII. — Quod  in  j>eo  uou  est  aliqua 
snccessio;  Caii.  7X— Quod  Dens  est  simplex;  Cap.  X. — Quod  Deus  est  sua  essentia;  Cap.  XI. — 
Qnod  Dei  essentia  uou  est  alind  quaiu  suuni  esse;  Cap.  XII. — Quod  Dens  uou  est  in  aliquo 
genere  sicut  species :   Cap.  XIII. — Quod  iiupossiliile  est  Denin  esse  genus  alieujus,  Slc. 

i  Cap.  XXXVII.^Qwalitev  ponatur  verbnra  in  Divinis ;  Cap.  XXXVIII. — Qnod  vevbnin  in 
Diviuis  couceptio  dicitur ;  Cap.  XXX [X. — Quoiuodo  vevliuiu  coraparatnr  ad  Patrem  ;  Cap.  XL. 
— Quouiodo  intelligitnr  generatio  in  Diviuis;  Cap.  XLL — Quoiuodo  verbum,  (juod  est  Filius, 
idem  esse  babet  cum  Deo  Patre,  et  eanulem  essentiam  ;  Cap.  XLII. — Quod  catholica  tides  base 
docet;  Cap.  XL [II. — Quod  in  Divinis  non  est  differentia  Verbi  a  Patre  secuudum  tempus,  vel 
speciem,  vel  naturam;  Cap.  XLIV. — Conclusio  ex  prajniissis. 

i  Beginning  tbns:  Cap.  XLV. — Quod  Deus  est  in  se  ipso  sicut  amatum  in  amante;  Cap. 
XLVl. — Quod  amor  in  Deo  dicitur  spiritus ;  Cap.  XLVII. — Quod  spiritus,  qui  est  in  Deo,  est 
sanctus,  &,c.     (Vol.  XVI.) 

II  The  Saint's  treatment  of  creation  and  the  human  soul  shows  how  he  wrestled  with  the 
dominant  errors  of  Ins  da.y.  See,  for  instance.  Cap.  LXIX. — Quod  Deus  in  creando  res  iiou 
pra-suppouit  materiam  ;  Cap.  LXX. — Quod  creare  soli  Deo  conveuit ;  Cap.  LXXl. — Quod  ma- 
terise  diversitas  uou  est  causa  diversitatis  in  rebus;  Cap.  LXXII. — Quouiodo  Deus  di versa  pro- 
duxlt,  et  quomodo  plnralitas  rerum  cavisata  est.  Then,  Cap.  LXXXV. — Quod  qnajdanx  sunt 
snbstautise  intellectuales,  quiB  imraateriales dicunter  ;  Cap.  LXXVI. — Quomodo  tales  substantia 
sunt  arbitrio  liberie;  Cap.  LXXXIII.  QwoA  uecesse  est  ponere  intellectum  agentem  ;  Cap. 
LXXXIV. — Quod  anima  hnniana  est  iucorruptibilis;  Cap.  LXXXV.— Ue:  uuitate  iutellectus 
possibilis,  which  is  a  long  and  carefully  argued  chapter,  p.  19 — 20;  Cap.  LXXXVI. — De  intel- 
fectu  agente,  qnod  non  est  unus  in  omnibus.  Then  comes  the  great  principle,  destructive  of 
the  Averroistic  error,  drawn  out  in  Cap.  LXXXVII.,  p.  21,  namely,  Qnod  iutellectus  possibilis 
et  agens  fnndantur  in  essentia  auiniai ;  then.  Cap.  LXXXVIII. — Qualiter  istse  duaj  potentiaj 
conveniant  in  >nia  essentia  anima) ;  Cap.  LXXXIX. — Quod  omnes  potentiaj  in  essentia  animaa 
radicantur,  p.  21. 
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of  the  earth  are  influenced  by  them,  are  explained,*  The  Saint 
demonstrates  how  God  alone  can  impress  the  human  will,  and 
treats  at  length  of  chance,  fate,  providence,  sin,  and  grace. 
Then  the  last  end  of  man,  the  conditions  of  the  resurrection,  the 
saved  and  lost,  the  punishment  of  sin  after  death  are  dwelt 
upon  and  theologically  propounded ;  and,  finally,  original  sin 
and  the  Incarnation  are  analyzed,  whilst  "  Christ  "  is  treated  of 
in  about  forty  chapters,  with  greater  frequency  of  scriptural 
reference  and  of  patristic  authority,  and  with  greater  variety  of 
reasoning  than  is  employed  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Co7n- 
pendiu7n.] 

But  a  far  greater  work  than  this  is  the  "  Summa  Contra  Gen- 
tiles.'''' Just  as  the  noblest  work  of  the  Angelical  is  called  a 
theological  sum,  so  this  may  be  justly  named  a  jphiloso'phical 
one.  Its  principal  practical  aim  at  the  time  it  was  written  was 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Moors,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Jews  of 
Spain  ;  and  also  to  bring  into  prominence  those  argments  from 
reason  for  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  be  undermined  by  the  rationalistic  spirit  of  the  age. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  zeal  of  S.  Raymund  of  Pennafort  this 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  Church  most  probably  would 
never  have  been  produced.:}:  Raymund  was  a  Spaniard,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  kings  of  Aragon.  As  a 
boy  he  gave  signs  of  exceptional  ability,  and  after  passing 
through  the  ordinary  curriculum  became  a  public  professor  of 

*  Oue  of  the  longest  and  Inost  carefully-reasoned  chapters  strikes  straight  at  the  error  of 
the  Arabians,  and  is  headed: — '■  Rationes  osteudentes  quod  est  uecessarium  mateiiani  ab 
seteruo  creatiouem  mnudi  pnBcessisse,  et  solutiones  earmu."     ( Cap.  XCIX.,  p.  25 — 26,  Vol.  X  VI.) 

t  As  a  specimen  of  the  Compendium,  and  to  show  the  method  of  the  Angelical  in  meeting 
the  salient  errors  of  his  day,  no  better  chapter  could  be  chosen  than  the  eighty-seventh : — 
"  Quod  intellectus  possibilis  et  ageus  fundantur  in  essentia  aniinre.  Cum  auteni  intellectus 
agens  et  possibilis  nobis  formaliter  uuiantur,  ueoesse  est  dicere  quod  in  eadem  essentia  anima> 
conveniaut.  Oiune  euim  quod  alic\ii  unitur  formaliter,  unitur  ei  per  modum  foruise  substan- 
tialis,  aut  per  moduni  formfs  accidentalis.  Si  igitur  intellectus  possibilis  et  agens  uniantur 
homini  per  modijm  formte  substantialis;  cum  unius  rei  nou  sit  nisi  una  forma  substautialis  ; 
necesse  est  dicere  quod  intellectus  possibilis  et  ageus  couveniant  in  una  essentia  formse,  quas 
est  auimoe.  Si  vero  uniantur  homuii  per  modnm  formaj  accidentalis,  nianifestum  est  quod 
neutrum  potest  esse  accidens  corpori ;  et  ex  lioc  quod  operationes  eoruni  sunt  absque  orgauo 
corporali,  ut  supra  ostensum  est,  sequitur  quod  uterque  eorum  sit  accidens  auimre.  Nou  est 
autem  in  uno  liomine  nisi  una  anima.  Oportet  igitur  quod  intellectus  agens  et  possibilis  in  una 
essentia  animas  conveniaut." 

"  Item.  Omnis  actio  quse  est  propria  aliciii  speciei,  est  a  principiis  consequentibus  formam 
quae  dat  speciem.  lutelligere  auteni  est  opeiatio  propria  humanie  speciei.  Oportet  igitur  quod 
intellectus  ageus  et  possibilis,  qui  sunt  priucipia  hiijus  operationis,  sicut  ostensum  est,  couse- 
quantur  aniiuara  humanaui,  a  qua  homo  habet  speciem.  Non  autem  sic  cousequuntnr  eani 
quasi  ab  ipsa  procedeutia  in  corpus,  quia,  ut  ostensum  est,  prosdicta  opeiatio  est  sine  orgiino 
corporali.  Cnjus  autem  estpotentia,  ejus  et  actio.  Relinquitur  ergo  quod  intellectus  possibilis 
et  agens  conveniaut  in  una  essentia  animiB."     (p.  21,  Vol.  XF/.) 

t  "  Qui  de  Angelici  Doctoris  vita  scripserunt,  conaentiuut  plerique  Raymundum  Pennafor- 
tium,  quuni  m  convertendis  ad  Evangelii  lucem  Mauris  aliisque  pbpulis  CatholiCEB  religionis 
ignaris  totus  esset,  auctorem  Thomse  extitisse  ut  hujuscemodi  lucubrationem  snsciperet ;  seu 
ut  alii  maluut,  perticeret  jam  susceptam.  Perfecit  autem  Aquinas,  quod  hand  dubiis  testi- 
nioniis  compertum  habemus,  quuni  summum  gereret  Pontificatuiu  Urbauus  hujus  nominis 
quartiis.  ab  anno  scilicet  Chriatiano  MCCLXI.  ad  MGCLXIV.  Qua  quidem  in  lucubratioue  non 
Ethuicos  luodo  vir  gravissimus  insectari  ac  refellere  aggressus  est,  sed  Thurcas  qnoqiie  Mahu- 
uietis  cultores,  et  Judfeos,  et  quotquot  pneterea,  a  recta  avorum  fide  quuni  desciverint, 
Ateceficoi'MTO  nomine  adpellautur ;  unde  licet  conjicere  titulum  ab  sequalibus  illorum  temporum 
Open  iudituia  esse  CoNTH-i  Gentiles,  propterea  quod  in  hisce  potissimum  exagitaudis  magnara 
partem  versatur  ;  verum  enimvero,  si  Auctoris  mentem  et  propositum  spectes  Ue  CatholiCjB 
FiDEi  VERIT.4TB  inscribendum  videatur.'"  (S.  Thomas  Aquinatls  Opi).  Omnia,  Prmfatio,  p.  1,  Vol. 
v.,  Parmce,  MDCGCLVI ;  see  also  Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Gap.  IX.,  n.  3,  p.  51.) 
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theology.  But  having  disssuaded  a  certain  young  man  from  enter- 
ing religion,  he  was  touched  with  a  qualm  of  conscience,  and 
throwing  up  his  position  and  prospects,  he  became  a  brother  of 
the  Friars  Preachers.  He  had  scarcely  ended  his  noviciate 
when  he  was  made  Soci?is  to  the  Pontifical  Legate  in  Spain  ; 
and  his  reputation  for  learning  was  so  high  in  Rome,  that  Pope 
Gregory  IX.  employed  him  in  putting  together  the  celebrated 
"  Corpus  Juris,''^  which  had  been  of  such  great  authority  in  the 
Church.  He  also  wrote  a  ^'' Swmma  de  Casibus  Conscieiitm,^^ 
in  which  he  manifested  considerable  originality  of  genius.  Of 
his  humility,  poverty,  and  spirit  of  retirement,  much  might  be 
written.  He  shrank  from  several  high  positions,  and  ever 
embraced,  as  a  real  good,  the  quiet  seclusion  and  simplicity  of 
monastic  life.  In  1288  he  was  elected  General  of  the  Order, 
but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  be  persuaded  to  retain 
office  even  for  two  years  ;  and  finally  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
retired  to  end  his  days  in  prayer,  study,  and  meditation  in  his 
beloved  retreat.  He  was  as  famous  for  his  miracles  as  for  his 
erudition,  and  he  is  said  to  have  raised  as  many  as  forty  persons 
from  the  dead. 

The  one  absorbing  thought  of  his  life  was  how  he  might 
convert  the  infidel  to  Christianity.  He  felt  that  one  of  the 
mightiest  instruments  for  effecting  his  purpose  would  be  a  well- 
reasoned  and  lucid  statement  "of  Catholic  doctrine.*  He  knew 
that  he  must  reach  the  intellect  as  well  as  touch  the  heart.f 

Who  could  construct  a  theology  to  satisfy  these  requirements  .'' 
It  was  but  natural  that  Raymund  should  cast  his  eyes  upon  the 
Angel  of  the  Schools.  He  interceded  with  the  General,  and  S. 
Thomas  received  an  obedience  to  write  a  work,  which  is  only 
second  to  the  "  ^umTua  Theologica "  itself  in  its  depth  of 
thought  and  its  scientific  conformation.  He  entitled  it  "  De 
Veritate  Catholicce  Fidei  Contra  Gentiles. '^X    It  at  once  gained 

*  That  the  "  Contra  Gentiles"  was  such  a  work  appears  from  the  following: — "  Scripsit  etiara 
libniiii,  qui  intitulatur  Contra  Geutiles,  stvU)  diseitum,  et  ratiouuiii  uovilate  et  snbtilitate  pro 
fuiidum:  iu  quo  rairo  modo  osteudit,  quod  ex  proprjo  iu;;i'iiio  liabuit,  et  quod  raptii  mentis  in 
l)e,um  ovatiouibus  impetravit.  Per  quod  raauifeste  osteudit  ahis  geutibus,  tidei  uou  subjectis, 
quanta  sit  Veritas  tidei  Christiause:  qn*  si  liuuiauam  rationem  transsreditur,  ratioiiibus  tauien 
uaturalibus.  si  pro  sua  altitudine  uou  probatur,  verisimiliter  suadetur  :  ut  ipsi  iufideles  ex  hac 
striptura  ad  fideni  habeant  auditum,  et  dictie  scripturae  luibere  nou  reuuaut  intellectuni :  duui 
advertunt,  quod  tidem  nostram  ratiouibua  nou  possunt  impuKuare,  quibus  nequeaut  det'eusores 
fidei  ratiouibus  respoudere.  Unde  cum  pnedictum  librum  scriberet,  frequenter  visus  est  qiuisi 
totaliter  a  sensibus  alienus,  qui  diviuis  revelatiouibus  semper  erat  iuteutus."  (Toceo,  Boll., 
Cap.  IK,  n.  18,  p.  ()63.) 

t  He  had  twenty  brothers  taught  Arabic,  and  they  converted  as  many  as  ten  thousand  Sara- 
cens in  Spaiu  and  Africa.  Raymuud's  successor  John  of  Wildesbuseu)  was  no  less  zealous.  In 
the  acts  of  the  Proviucial  Chapter  of  Toledo,  we  find :— "  Cupientes  satisfacere  raaudato  magistri 
et  attendentes  utilitatem  negotii  prseseutis,  priBcipue  vero  futuri,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Saucti  assiguamus  ad  studiura  Arabicuui,  hoc  iujuugentes  in  reniissiouem  peccatorum 
auctoritate  magistri  et  nostra,  idque  imperautes  virtute  obedieutiie.  Fr.  Arnoldum  Guardia, 
F.  Petruni  de  Cadireta.  F.  Raimuudum  Martiu,  F.  Petrum  Ariam,  F.  Petrum  de  Puteo,  F.  Petrum 
de  8anct()fehce,  F.  Domiuicum  Estevau,  et  F.  Petrum  de  Canoles:  supradictura  vero  F.  Arnol- 
dum De  Guardia  alioruui  prjelatum  designanius.  Numerum  duodecinium  complebimus,  cum 
primum  facultatem  uobis  Deus  coucesserit."     (Echard  et  Queti/I.,  p.  :i96.) 

t  De  Rubeis  has  written  a  useful  Dissertatio  on  the  Contra  Gentiles.  The  headings  of  the 
chapters  suggest,  sufficiently  for  the  present  purpose,  the  bearing- of  his  argument,  and  his  con- 
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a  high  position.  It  was  speedily  translated  into  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Syriac,  most  probably  by  friars  living  in  the  Spanish 
colleges  established  by  S.  Raymund  for  the  study  of  Oriental 
tongues.  It  was  in  writing  this  work  that  the  Angelical  mani- 
fested so  great  a  love  of  holy  poverty,  that  he  made  use  of  refuse 
paper,  such  as  any  other  would  have  thrown  away.*  He 
appears  to  have  completed  it  between  1261  and  1264. 

In  this  "  Summa  Philoso'phica'^  a  decided  advance  is  per- 
ceivable towards  scientific  exposition.f  Though  it  may  not  be 
compared  with  the  "  Su7nma  Theologica'''  in  its  perfection  of 
form,  its  grandeur  of  conception,  and  its  multiplicity  of  parts, 
still  it  is  a  far  more  scientific  and  artistic  work  than  either  the 
Compendium  of  theology  or  the  "  Commentary"  on  the  Lom- 
bard. The  reading,  study,  and  thought  of  years,  the  viewing 
difficulties  in  different  aspects,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  opponents'  minds — all  these  combined,  insensibly  carry  a 
theologian  towards  the  best  method  of  manifesting  truth,  and 
suggest  a  system  to  his  mind,  which  will  display  it  in  its  most 
engaging  and  most  perfect  shape.J 

The  "  Contra  Gentiles,^'  whilst  principally  aimed  at  a  certain 
class  of  aberration,  and  at  establishing  the  opposite  truths,  in 
reality  strikes  at  error  as  a  whole,  and  builds  up  from  the 
ground,  that  is,  from  principles  admitted  by  all  who  possess  the 
light  of  natural  reason,  the  fundamental  positions  of  orthodox 

ception  of  the  work.  "  1.  Veteres  allegantur  qui  recensent  S.  Thoinae  opus,  quod  Stimma  Contra 
Genliles  iuscribi  solet,  hoitarore  S.  Raymundo  de  Peunafort  elncubratum.  2.  Genuiiuis  opciis 
titulus  constituitiir  (i.e..  De  Veritaie  Fldei  CatholicceJ.  3.  Defiiiitur  tempus  quo  illud  Aquiuas  cou- 
fecit  (between  1261 — 1264).  4.  Operis  distvibutio.  5.  Theologia  natuialis  et  revelata  simul  coji- 
jimctse,  ac  inetbodus  qufe  iu  utraque  illustrauda  servatuv.  6.  Oommeutarius  Fraucisci  Sylvestii. 
7.  Hebiaica  versio  a  J.  M.  Ciautes  elabovata;  grajca  a  Deuietrio  Cj'donio;  itemq\ie  animadver- 
sioues.  8.  Solidisslmje  S.  Thoniie  doctriiiie  specimen  in  eo  aigumento  quod  Religiouis  revelatse 
veritatem  spectat:  ac  prinio  natuite  lumiue  uoii  omnes  possunt  veiitates  ad  Deum  pertiuentes 
inuotescere.  9.  Istas  veritates  vevelare  gratuito  favore  potuit  Deus;  itemque  alias  quae  eodem 
uatuife  lumlne  iuvestigaii  possuut.     JO.  Utiasque  veiitates  reipsa  Supreiuuiu  Nuuieu  revelavit. 

11.  Peiperam  objiciuutiir  quas  Mysteiia  revelata  jactabant  Gentiles  ac  jaetaiit  Maliumetaui. 

12.  Rationi  naturali  adversa  uou  sunt  Hysteria  Fidei  cluistiante.  13.  Supra  ipsam  ratiouem 
attoUuntur  ac  ordiuem  coustituunt  naturae  quaelibet  creatse  superiorem."  (S.  Thomje  Aquiuatis 
0pp.  Omnia,  p.  385—894,  FoJ.  V.J 

*"Fr.  Thomas  .  .  .  inter  alia  fait  prsecipuus  paupertatis  amator,  adeo  quod,  dum  scri- 
beret  Summam  Contra  Gentiles,  uon  liabebat  cartas  de  papyro,  in  quibus  illam  scriberet,  itaquod 
illam  scripsit  in  schediilis  niinutis."     (Processus,  Boll.,  Vli.  Martii,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  66,  p.  706. 

t  After  sijeakiug  of  the  Compendium  Werner  says: — "  Auf  einer  ungleicli  grosseren  Hiihe 
systcmatischer  Durchbildung  steht  die  Summa  contra  (/entiles,  welche  ihreu  Eiutheilungsgruud 
ausschliesslich  vom  Objeete  herninimt,  und  von  dessen  gedaukenmassigen  iuuereu  Verhaltuis- 
sen  die  Griinde  der  weitereu  Gliederung  und  Stoffvertheilung  entlehnt.  Dieses  Object  ist  die 
katholische  Wahrheit  und  ihre  Rechtfeitigung  gegen  Andersglaubende  der  Zweck  des  Werkes, 
die  Tendenz  desselbeu  somit  vorherrschend  apologetisch.  Nun  aber  scheidet  sicli  das  Gebiet 
der  katholisclien  Wahrheit  in  zwei  grosse  Kreise;  iu  den  ersten  Kreis  fallen  diejenigen  Wahr- 
heiten  des  Glaubeus,  welche  audi  der  Veruiiuft  zugiinglich  sind  uud  durch  Uenioustrationen 
erwiesen  werden  kouueu  ;  andere  hingegeu  sind,  well  sie  fiber  den  Bereich  der  nothwendigen 
Vernunfteinsicht  erhaben  sind,  nur  durch  den  Glauben  gewiss,  uud  die  wisseuscliaftliche 
Rechtfeitigung  derselbeu  beschrankt  sich  auf  Darlegung  ihrer  Moglichkeit  und  Deukbarkeit 
durch  aualogische  Erliiuleriingen  uud  durch  Widerlegung  der  Griinde,  mittelst  welcher  man  die 
Moglichkeit  uud  Deukbarkeit  bestreiteu  will.  (Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band, 
Viertes  Capitel,  p.  402 — 403.) 

t  The  Saint  begins  with  the  words  "  '  Veritatem  meditabitur  guttur  meum,  et  labia  mea 
detestabuntur  inipium.'  {Prov.  VIII., 1.)  .  .  .  Convenienter  ergo,  ex  ore  Sapieutise, 
duplex  sapieutis  officium  ill  verbis  propositis  demonstratur,  scilicet:  veritatem  diviuam,  quae 
antoiiomastice  est  Veritas,  meditari  ex  meditatam  eloqui,  quod  tangit  quum  dicit  :  Veritatem 
meditabitur  f/uttur  meum ;  et  errorem  contra  veritatem  impuguare,  quod  taugit  qiuim  dicit :  Et 
labia  mea  detestabuntur  impium,  per  quod  falsitas  contra  divinam  veritatem  desiguatur,  quoo 
religion!  contraria  est,  quie  pietas  nominatur;  unde  etiam  falsitas  contraria  ei,  impietatia  sibi 
nomeu  assumit."'    (De  Veritate  Catholicoe  Fidei  Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  L,  Cap.  I.,  p.  1,  Vol.  V.) 
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religion.  Then  those  other  portions  of  the  vast  fabric  of  Chris- 
tianity, though  undemonstrable  by  mere  arguments  of  human 
ingenuity,  are  proved  to  possess  a  higher  sanction  in  the  super- 
natural gift  of  faith.*  It  is  the  beautiful  completeness  of  the 
whole,  the  fitting  of  part  into  part,  the  lucid  evidence,  the 
cogent  proof,  the  firm  links  of  reasoning,  the  crushing  reply, 
the  steady  building  up  of  the  catholic  Temple  of  Truth  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  till  it  stands  out  majestically  with  its 
clearly-cut  outline  and  harmony  of  colour,  with  its  order,  fit- 
ness, and  proportion,  which  is  as  astonishing  to  the  imagination 
as  it  is  startling  to  the  nund.  It  seems  irresistibly  to  proclaim 
to  the  human  reason,  from  the  very  unity  of  its  design,  that  if 
the  truths  of  the  natural  order  are  to  be  accepted,  those  of  the 
supernatural  cannot  be  denied  ;  that  if  a  part  is  to  be  received 
the  whole  must  be  admitted  ;  for  what  is  so  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous cannot  have  fallen  together  by  hazard,  and  the  mutual  bear- 
ing of  part  upon  part,  of  stone  upon  keystone,  proclaims  to  the 
intelligence  that  the  architect  was  one,  that  what  rests  on  the 
earth  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is  lifted  to  the  heavens, 
and  that  the  supernatural  revelation  of  Christianity  is  a  gift, 
not  clashing  with,  but  elevating,  perfecting,  and  adorning  the 
initial  revelation  of  the  human  conscience.! 

The  work  occupies  four  hundred  pages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  books.J  These  may  be  separated  into  two  main  divisions.^ 
The  two  first  books,  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  appeal  to  the 

*  Nothing  could  be  clearer  or  more  concise  than  the  words  of  De  Rubeis.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  coustructiou  of  this  work; — "  lu  Libros  quatuor  tribiitiim  a  sauctissimo  Auctore 
prostat  Opus.  Singulis  prieuiissum  legitnr  Prooemium.  Uno  absolvuntiir  capite,  quge  tertio 
fibro  et  quarto  Prooeinia  pnetixa  sunt :  capita  coraplectuntur  plura,  quse  librurn  primum  praece- 
duut  et  secundum.     Singula  vero  ab  aliquo  ducta  sunt  aptissimo  sacne  Scriptiira?.  textu." 

•'  Tuni  uaturaleui  Tlieologiam,  turn  revelatam  versat  oranera  Aquinas.  Divinas  veritates 
illas'tametsi  divina  niauifestatis  revelatlone,  naturse  tamen  lumine  adsequibiles,  exponit  ac 
vindicat  duobus  iutegris  prirais  libris  ac  tertii  parte.  Tuetur  ac  illustrat  libro  quarto  Hysteria 
Fidei,  quie  luniinis  naturalis  vim,  potestatem  et  efficaciani  excedunt;  cujiismodi  sunt  Person- 
arum  trinitas,  Filii  diviuitas  et  Spiritus  Sancti,  Verbi  Dei  iucaruatio,  una  in  duplici  natura 
persona  cum  duplici  voluntate  et  operatione,  Conceptio  ex  Virgine  matre,  Sacramenta,  Resur- 
rectio  covporum,  judicium  finale.  Tertii  sui^erioris  libri  partem  residuam  in  iis  exponeudis 
legis  evangelica;  documeiitis  insumit,  quas  ad  partem  moralem  pertinent:  ultima  vera  hominis 
beatitate.  auiore  l)ei  ejusque  cultu,  cousillis  evangelicis,  peccato,  et  merito,  ac  debita  poena, 
divinie  gratioe  auxiliis."  (Vid.  0pp.  Omnia  .S.  Thonise  Aqjiinatis,  Vol,  V.,  Fr.  Jo.  Franc.  Bernaidi 
Marion  de  Bubeis  Ordinis  Prcedicatorum  Dissertatio,  i  IV.,  p.  .387.) 

t  The  following  passage  indicates  the  Angelical's  method  of  showing  how  harmoniously  one 
step  leads  to  anotlier  in  the  theological  order.  The  italics  mark  out  the  expressions  bearing 
specially  on  the  point  iu  hand  : — "  Cousiderandum  etiam  videtur  quod  res  quidera  sensibiles  [et 
crj'aturie  omnes],  ex  quibus  li.umana  ratio  coguitionis  priucipium  sumit,  aliquale  vestigium  in  se 
dijimte  imi(aiiom's  retiuent  [videlicet  quod  sunt  et  bonse  sunt],  ita  tamen  imper/ectum  quoi  ad 
dedaraudam  ipsius  Dei  substantiam  omnino insuffl,cieiis  invenitur.  Habent  enim  eft'ectns  suarum 
causarum,  suo  modo,  siniilitudiueui,  cum  agens  agat  sibi  simile;  non  tamen  etfectus  ad  perfec- 
tam  agentis  similitudiuem  semper  pertiugit'  Humana  igitur  ratio  ad  cognosceudum  Fidei  veri- 
tatein,  quse  solum  videntibus  Uivinam  substantiam  [altiori  lumine  glorije  roboratis]  potest  esse 
notissima,  ita  se  habet  quod  ad  eam  potest  aliqtiis  veras  Hmilitudines  colligere ;  qua;  tamen  non 
sufflciunt  ad  hoc  quod  pnedicta  Veritas,  quasi  deinonstrative  vel  per  se  iutellecta  comprehenda- 
tur.  Utile  tamen  est  vit,  in  hujusmodi  rationibus  quantumcumque  debilibus  se  mens  humana 
exerceat,  dwiamodo  desit  compre/iendendi  vel  demonstrandi  prajsumptio;  quia  de  rebiis  altissimis, 
etiam  parva  et  debili  consideratione,  aliquid  posse  inspicere  jucundissimum  est."  (De  Veritate 
Catholicce  Fidei  Contra  Gentiles,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VIII.,  p.  5,  Vol.  V.) 

t  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  l.—CIL,p.  1—68;  Ub.  II.,  Cap.  T.—CL,  p.  68—159;  Lib.  IIL,  Cap.  I.—CLXIIL, 
p.  159—291;  Lib.  IV.,  Cap  I.—XCVIL,  p.  129—384.     Vol.  V. 

I  See  the  liigh  opinion  entertained  of  this  work  by  Vielmns : — Hieronymi  Vielmii  Epv<c. 
.iSmoniensis  de  Divi  Thomce  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  108—109;  Brixiie 
MDCCXLVIU. 
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light  of  natural  reason,  and  elicit  their  arguments  from  prin- 
ciples which  would  be  admitted  by  Saracens,  Jews,  Mahomme- 
dans,  Arabs,  heretics,  and  rationalists  of  all  degrees.  The  first 
book  dwells  upon  God.,  His  being,  eternity,  simplicity,  essence, 
perfection,  goodness,  intelligence,  truth,  will,  life,  and  beati- 
tude, forming  in  all  one  hundred  and  two  chapters,  Thus  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  He  is  in  Himself,  is  treated  of :  the  Lord  is 
shown  to  be  God.*  Having  established  the  Centre  of  being  in 
His  position,  the  Angelical  jjroceeds  in  the  second  book  to  mani- 
fest His  relations  to  the  works  of  His  hands  ;  and  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  work  it  is  that  the  master-heresies  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  riven  to  pieces  with  a  power  which  was  certainly 
novel  in  those  days.j  Experience,  reading,  arguments  drawn 
from  the  'Commentary'  on  the  Lombard,  and  from  some  of 
the  Opuscula,  are  thrown  again  into  shape,  united  with  more 
recent  matter,  and  whilst  forming  an  impregnable  defence  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  become  a  most  powerful  apology  in 
their  favour  with  the  unbeliever.  The  Saint  begins  on  common 
ground,  and  steadily  advances,  with  firm  step,  to  the  full  view 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  third  book  still  carries  on  the 
work  which  had  been  initiated  in  the  second  :  God's  divinity, 
providence,  miracles,  law,  grace,  are  fully  analyzed,  and  brought 
into  bold  relief;:};  and  the  fourth  book,  while  putting,  as  it 
were,  the  keystone  in  the  arch,  dwells  upon  the  supernatural 
truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Sacraments  of  Grace, 
and  Life  Eternal.^    Thus  the  City  of  God  stands  out  clear  and 


*  Lib.  I.  Prooemium,^.  1 — 6;  Deum  esse, p.  6 — 12;  De  Dei^ternltate,;?.  12;  De  Simplicitate 
Dei,  p.  13— 18;  De  Dei  Essentia,  p.  18— 23 ;  De  Dei  Perfectioiie,  p.  23—27;  De  Dei  Bouitate,  p.  27— 
29;  De  Dei  Uuitate.i?.  29:  Ue  Dei  Inflnitate,  p.  31;  De  Dei  Intelligeutia,  p.  33— 41  ;  De  Dei  Veii- 
tate,  p.  42—50 ;  De  Dei  Voluutate,  p.  52—65  ;  De  Dei  Vita,  p.  65—66  ;  De  Dei  Beatitiidiue,  p.  66—68. 
Each  of  these  divisions  includes  a  certain  number  of  cliapters;  take,  for  example,  Ve  Dei  Hiiii- 
plicUate,  Cap.  XVI. — Quod  iu  Deo  non  sit  potentia  passiva  ;  Cap.  XVII. — Quod  Dens  uon  est 
materia  ;  Cap.  XVIII. — Quod  in  Deo  nulla  sit  compositio  ;  Cap.  XIX.—Qaoii  in  Deo  nihil  est 
Ttolentum  nihilqiie  prseter  uaturam  ;   Cap.  XX. — Quod  Deus  uon  est  corpus. 

t  Lib.  II.  Prooeniium,p.  68 — 70  ;  De  Dei  Potentia,  p.  70 — 71  ;  De  Dei  relationibus  ad  creaturas, 
j9.  71 — 73;  De  Creatioue  iu  geuere,  p.  73 — 85;  De  .Sternitate  nnindi,  p.  87 — 93;  De  Distinctioue 
rerum,  p.  94 — 100  ;  De  Substantiis  intellectnalibus,  p.  100 — 106  ;  De  Unione  auinue  et  corporis,  p. 
108—122;  De  lutelleetu.  p.  122—133;  De  Anima,  p.  134-149;  De  Substantiis  separatis,  p.  150-159. 
The  number  aud  length  of  the  chapters  at  once  point  to  the  salient  questions  of  the  day.  Tiike 
the  chapters  under  Be  Intellectu  as  specimens  ;  Cap.  LXXIII. — Quod  intellectus  possiliilis  uon 
est  unus  in  omnibus  hominibus;  Cap.  LXXIV. — De  opinione  Avicenuse  qui  posuit  fonnas  iiitel- 
lisibiles  non  couservari  in  iutellectu  possibili;  Cap.  LXXV. — Solutio  rationuni  quibus  videtur 
probari  unitas  intellectus  possibilis ;  Cap.  LXX  VI. — Quod  intellectus  agens  non  sit  substantia 
separata,  sed  aliquid  animae;  Cap.  LXXVII. — Quod  uon  est  impossibile  intellectum  possibilem 
et  ageutem,  iu  una  substantia  animje  couvenire  ;  Cap.  LXXVIII. — Quod  non  fuit  seutentia 
Aristotelis  quod  intellectus  agens  sit  substantia  separata  sed  magis  quod  sit  aliquid  auimie,  p. 
122-134,  Vol.  V. 

t  Lib.  III.  Prooemium,  p.  159;  De  iutentione  agentis,  de  bono  et  malo,  p.  160 — 169;  De  fine 
rerum,  p.  170 — 176  ;  De  fine  et  felicitate  honiinis,  p.  177 — 184  ;  De  contemplatione  Dei,  p.  184 — 2(16 ; 
De  providentia  Dei,  i>.  206 — 239  (as  an  example  of  some  of  the  cliapters  of  this  important  argu- 
ment; Cap.  LXIV. — Quod  Deus  sua  providentia  gubernat  universa  ;  Cap.  LXV. — Quod  Dens 
conservat  res  in  esse  ;  Cap.  LXVI. — Quod  nihil  dat  esse,  nisi  inquantuni  agit  in  virtute  divina; 
Cap.  LXVII. — Quod  Deus  est  caUsa  operandi  omnibus  operautibus  ;  Cap.  LXVIII. — Quod  Dens 
est  ubique  et  in  omnibus  rebus;  Cap.  LXIX.  — De  opinione  eorum  qui  a  rebus  natiiralibus  pro- 
prias  subtrahunt  actiones  ;  Cap._  LXX. — Quomodo  idem  etfectns  sit  a  Deo  et  a  naturali  agente ; 
Cap.  LXXI. — Quod  divina  providentia  non  excUidit  arbitrii  libertatem);  Do  uiiracnlis  et  de 
mirfibihbus.  p.  241—251;  De  lege  Divina,  p.  252—279;  De  Gratia  Diviua,  p.  280—291. 

J  Lib.  IV.  Prooemium,  />.  291 ;  De  Saucta  Trinitate,  p.  293 — .323  ;  De  Incarnatione  Dei,  p.  324 
— 350  ;  De  Sacramentis,  p.  354 — 368  ;  De  Vita  leterna,  p.  369 — 384.  See  the  Angelical' s  grasp  of  the 
heresies  of  the  past :  Cap.  XXVIII. — De  errore  Photini  circa  incarnatione m  ;  Cup.  XXIX. — De 
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bright  before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  casting  into  shade  the  mystic 
and  volatile  dreamings  of  the  Easterns,  and  shaming  rational- 
ism and  irreverence  itself  into  the  homage  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. It  is  such  mighty  constructions  as  these  which  really 
impress  and  captivate  the  educated  mind. 

Then  the  Angelical  wrote  other  works  of  great  polemical 
importance,  touching  upon  certain  salient  errors  which  called 
for  special  attention  at  his  day.  Besides  the  rationalism  and 
irreverence  of  the  schools,  which  the  Saint  waged  war  against 
by  the  gentle  majesty  of  his  personal  character,  and  by  the 
great  architectonic  creations  of  his  genius,  there  were  the  three 
rampant  evils,  Greek  schism,  JewiKsh  obstinacy,  and  Eastern 
pantheism  to  be  met.*  Against  each  of  these  the  Saint  directed 
the  logic  of  his  powerful  intelligence.  It  is  true  that  in  reality 
he  refutes  them  in  his  larger  works,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
him  dealing  with  them  singly,  and  combating  in  detail  the 
fallacies  by  which  they  were  supported. 

Whilst  Pope  Urban  IV.  was  endeavouring  to  negociate  a 
union  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  the  Angelical 
was  steadily  writing  his  celebrated  "  Oprisculum  Contra  Errores 
GrcBcorumy] 

The  cardinal  questions  of  dispute  were  regarding  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  primacy  and  power  of  the  Pope,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  and.  Purgatory.  Both  Greeks  and  Latins  quoted 
tradition.     Photius,    in   his    '■'' Mystagogia  Spiritus  Saricti^'X 


eirore  Mauichseorum  circa  incaruationem  ;  Cap.  XXX. — De  errore  Valentini  circa  iucarua- 
tiouem;  Cap.  XXXI. — De  erroi'e  Apolliiiaris  circa  corpus  Cliristi:  Cap.  XXJT//.— De  errorft  Arii 
et  Apolliuaris  circa  aiiiinam  Cliristi ;  Cap.  XXXIII. — De  errore  Apollinaris  dicentis  animani 
ratioiialein  uoii  fuisse'iu  C'liristo,  et  de  errore  Orige  is  dicentis  aiiimain  Christi  ante  mnnduni 
fuisse  creataui ;  Cap.  XXXIV. — De  errore  Tlieodbri  Mopsuesteui  circa  uuionem  verbi  ad 
lioniineui. 

*■  Werner's  remarks  are  worth  careful  study.  Speaking  of  the  "  Contra  Oentiles,"  he  says: 
— •'  Die  Sunima  adversus  Gentiles  soil  keine  Palastra  fiir  dialektische  Denkiibungeu  sein ;  der 
dialektisclieu  Function  des  Abwagens  von  Satz  uiid  Gegensatz  ziim  Zwecke  einliisslicher 
Eriirternng  und  feiner,  scharfer  Begranzung  einer  in  thesi  feststeheiideu  Wahrheit  istin  dieseiu 
Werke  niclit  Uauni  gegebeu.  Deun  es  handelt  sich  hier  weit  inehr  uni  Begriindung,  als  nm 
Ausfiiliruug  der  fraglicheu  Satsse  ;  daher  das  Bestrebeu,  durch  die  Wucht  einer  nioglichst 
gehiiufteu  Zahl  vou  Griiudeu  in  strenger,  kurzer  Fassung  der  in  Frage  gestellten  Walirheit  die 
gereclite  Geltung  nnd  uotbgedruugene  Anerkenuung  zu  vindiciren.  Diese  Yielen  Griiude,  die 
als  Beleg  tiir  eiuen  bestimmten  besonderen  Satz  angefiihrt  werdeu,  siud  aber  in  der  Kegel 
nichts  anderes.  als  Beleuehtuugen  desselben  aus  alien  Fundameutalsatzen  seines  Systems  ;  sie 
dieueu  ilim  dazu.  die  Beziehungen  jeder  besouderen  Wahrheit  zn  alien  Seiten  des  Ganzeu  her- 
vorzustelleu,  zeigeu  also  den  Sinn  des  Ganzeu  an  jeder  einzeluen  Hauptwahrlieit. 
Manichiiismus  und  Fatalismus,  eniauatianistiscber  Pantheismus  und  hylozoistischer  Sensualis- 
mus  raugen  uiit  dem  Reohte  der  christlicheu  Ueberzeugungen  :  Islam  und  Judenthum,  Haresie 
uud  Schisraa  forderteu  die  Kirche  zum  Kampfe  heraus.  Allen  diesen  Feinden  sollte  nun,  so 
■weit  der  Kanipf  niit  geistigen  Wafl'eu  gefiihrt  wurde,  die  Summa  p}iilosophica  als  geschlosseue 
Plialanx  eutgegeugestellt  werden."  (Ber  lieilige  Hiomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes  Capitel, 
p.  404— 405.) 

t  Contra  Errores  Oroeconm  ad  Urbanum  IV.  P.M.  (Opusc.  VI.)  Cap.  I.— XXXII.,  p.  239—258, 
Vol.  X  V.  In  the  frooemium  the  Saint  indicates  the  cause  of  his  writing  :— "  Libellum  ab  excel- 
lentia  vestra  mihi  exhibitum,  Sauctissime  Pater  Urbane  Papa,  diligenter  perlegi :  in  quo  inveui 
quamplnrinia  ad  nostrse  fldei  assertioneni  utilia  et  expressa.  Consideravi  autem,  quod  ejus 
fructus  posset  apud  plurinios  impediri  propter  quiedam  in  auctoritatibus  sanctorum  Patruni 
coutenta,  qufe  dubia  esse  videntur,  et  unde  possent  materiani  niinistrare  errorum,  et  eouteu- 
tionis  dare  occasionem,  et  caliimniae.  Et  ideo,  ut  remota  ouini  aujbiguitate,  ex  auctoritatibus 
iu  praidicto  libello  couteutis  verje  fidei  fructus  purissinius  capiatur,  proi>08ui  primo  ea  (iu;b 
dubia  esse  videntur  in  auctoritatibus  pradictis,  exponere;  et  postmodum  osteuderc  qutynodo 
ex  eis  Veritas  catholicsB  tidei  et  doceatur  et  defendatur."     (p.  239.) 

i:"Den  Lateineru  bheb  die  Mystagogie  des  Photius  durch  fast  drei  Jahrhuuderte  uube- 
kanut,  was  nicht  Wunder  nehmen  darf,  da  die  schliessliche  Wendung  der  Geschichte  des  Pho- 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  and  Popes  were  in  his 
favour.  He  said  that  if  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Jerome,  or  8.  Augustine 
appeared  to  agree  with  the  Latins,  it  was  either  because  their 
works  had  been  tampered  with,  or  because  they  condescended 
to  the  weakness  of  those  with  whom  they  were  in  communion  ; 
or  finally  because,  like  many  of  the  eminent  Greek  Fathers  such 
as  Denis  of  Alexandria,  Methodius  of  Patara,  Pierius,  Pamphi- 
lus,  Theognostus,  Irenseus,  and  Hippolytus,  they  had  fallen  into 
error ;  whilst  with  respect  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs,  Popes 
Damasus,  Celestine,  Leo  the  Great,  Vigilius,  Agatho,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Zachary,  Leo  IIL,  Leo  IV.,  Benedict  IIL,  and  John 
VIIL,  were  witnesses  to  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church.* 

Now  the  Angelical  was  employed  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  bring 
out  before  the  Catholic  world  the  true  voice  of  tradition,  and  to 
make  manifest  the  erroneous  teaching  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Opusculum  of  the  Saint  originated  in  a  book  on  the  Greek  ques- 
tion, containing  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Latins,  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.f  In  his  Prooemium 
he  says  that  he  has  discovered  much  in  it  which  would  serve 
the  Latin  cause  ;%  and  continues  : — 

But  as  it  appeared  to  me  that  its  effects  may  be  lost  on  many  because  of 
certain  statements  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  which  in  reality 
seem  doubtful,  and  which  hence  might  generate  error,  and  breed  contention 
and  calumny  ;  in  order  to  remove  all  ambiguity,  and  that  the  most  pure  frait 
of  the  faith  may  be  gathered  from  the  authorities  contained  in  the  said  woi-k, 
I  have  proposed  first  to  explain  what  appeai-s  doubtful  in  these  authorities, 
and  then  to  show  how  the  ti-uth  of  the  Catholic  faith  is  taught  and  defended 
in  them. 

The  Saint,  in  fact,  writes  a  critique  upon  the  work,  and  men- 
tions various  expressions  of  the  Fathers  to  which  exception 

tius  und  die  darauf  folgende  Erneuerung  der  Einheit  zwisclien  Griechen  imd  Lateineru  bis  auf 
Michael  Carulariiis  das  Interesse  au  dieser  Frage  liinter  andeie  ualiei-  liegende  zuriicKtreteu 
iiiaclite.  Audi  spiiter,  als  das  Schisnia  zuru  zweiteu  Alale  anhob,  leruten  die  Lateiner  die  grie- 
chische  Begiiiudung  der  Verweifuug  des  fllivque  erst  allniablig  im  naliereu  Veikehr  mit  byzau- 
tiuischen  Theologen  und  Gelehiten  keuueu."  (Werner,  Der  lieiUge  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster 
Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  728.) 

*  Cf.  Werner,  Erster  Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  728. 

t  A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Onuseuhtm  may  be  gathered  from  the  headings  of 
some  of  the  chapters:  Cap.  7.— Quomodo  intelligitur  hoc  quod  dicitnr  quod  Pilius  habet  esse  a 
Patre  sicut  causatum  a  causa;  Cap.  //.— Quomodo  intelligitur  cum  dicitur,  quod  Filius  sit  secuu- 
dusaPatre.et  Spiritus  Sauctus  sit  tertius;  Cap. ///.—Quomodo  intelligitur  hoc  quod  dicitur. 
quod  Spiritus  sanctus  sit  tertiuiu  lumen;  Cap. /F.— Quomodo  intelligitur,  quod  essentia  sit 
genitaiu  Filio,  et  spirata  in  Spiritu  Saucto;  Cap.  F.— Quomodo  iutelligitur  quod  Jesus  dicitur 
tilius  paternffi  essentiie;  Cap.  F/.— Quomodo  intelligitur,  quod  quje  sunt  propria  naturahter 
Patris,  sunt  propria  Filii;  Cap.  F//— Quomodo  iutelligitur  quod  Pater  neque  Filio  neque  Spiritu 
Sancto  mdiget  ad  sui  perfectiouem;  Cap.  F///.— Quomodo  iutelligitur  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus 
dicitur  iugeuitus;  Cap. /X.—Quomoiio  iutelligitur  quod  Spiritus  sauctus  dicitur  medius  Patris 
et  Filii  .  .  .  Then  Cap.  iXA'//.— Quomodo  intelligitur  quod  sola  dettnitio  Nicaeni  Concihi  est 
unica  et  vera  possessio  tidehuin  ;  Quod  Spiritus  sauctus  e.st  Spiritus  Filii;  Quod  Filius  mittil 
Spiritum  Sanctum  ;  Quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  accipit  de  eo  quod  est  Filii;  Quod  Filius  operatur  per 
Spiritum  Sanctum;  Quod  Spiritus  sanctus  sit  imago  Filii;  Quod  est  character  Filii;  Item  quod 
est  sigillum  Filii ;  Item  quod  Spiritus  sanctus  est  a  Patre  per  Filium;  Quod  Spiritus  sanctus  sit 
a  Filio ;  Quod  simul  est  a  Patre  et  Filio    .... 

t  It  has  never  been  pubhshed.  It  rests  with  the  other  works  of  the  Angelical,  No.  808,  in  the 
library  of  the  Vatican. 
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might  be  taken.  His  logical  mind,  modelled  in  the  school  of 
orthodoxy,  and  possessing  a  steady  light,  with  masterly  skill 
draws  out  the  real  meaning  of  the  holy  Doctors  ;  and  where  they 
appear  to  use  terms  which  could  be  misconstrued  or  which  are 
evidently  inaccurate,  he  casts  them  into  their  true  theological 
position.  No  man  who  had  not  gone  through  a  thoroughly 
sound  training,  and  who  had  not  been  familiar  with  the  mind 
and  system  of  the  Fathers,  could  have  succeeded  as  our  Saint 
has  done  in  so  delicate  an  operation.* 

The  principal  writers  whom  he  explains  are  S.  Athanasius 
and  S.  Basil  ;  then  S.  Gregory  Nyssen  and  Nazianzen,  S.  Cyril, 
S.  Epiphanius,  S.  Hilary,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  John  Damascene, 
and  S.  Augustine,  as  well  as  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  S.  Denis, 
the  Lombard,  and  Maximus  the  monk.  The  following  shows 
his  method.     He  says  : — 

In  many  places  these  authorities  [the  holy  Doctors]  teach  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  image  of  the  Son,  as  Athanasius  says  in  the  third  Sermon  on  the 
Nicene  Council :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  Son  is  called  one  deify- 
ing and  life-giving  Spirit,  and  is  the  true  image  of  the  Son,  containing  Him 
essentially,  and  naturally  representing  Him  in  Himself,  just  as  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father;"  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Serapion :  "The  Holy  Spirit 
contains  the  Son  naturally  in  Himself,  as  His  true  and  natui-al  image."  So 
Basil  :  t  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  called  the  linger,  the  spiration,  the  unction,  the 
breathing,  the  sense  of  Christ,  procession,  production,  mission,  emanation, 
effusion,  vaporation,  splendour,  image,  character,  true  God  ; "  and  again  : 
"  The  Holy  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  true  virtue  and  the  natui-al 
image  of  the  Father  and  Son  :  He  naturally  represents  them  both  to  us.  But 
it  has  not  been  the  custom  among  the  Latins  to  call  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
image  of  the  Father  or  the  Son ;  foi"  S.  Augustine  says  that  the  Son  alone  is 


*  As  this  Opusctdum  is  a  crucial  test  of  the  Angelical's  familiarity  'with  the  Fathers,  Scrip- 
ture, and  dogma,  as  Avell  as  of  his  critical  acumen,  it  will  not  he  beside  the  mark  to  ofler  a  few 
specimens.  Cap.  XXI. — "Item  dubiuni  est  de  hoc  quod  Athanasius  dicit  iu  eadem  epistola: 
'  I?ilius  Dei,  ut  liominem  ad  se  reduceret,  houiinem  in  sua  liypostiisi  assumens  deificando  Deuni 
fecit : '  et  in  III.  Sernione  Nicaeni  Coucilii :  '  Ipsos  cousummari  impossibile  est  nisi  ego  suscipiam 
perfectuux  hominem,  et  deificem,  et  meoum  l)eum  faciam.'  Ex  quihus  datuv  iutelligi  quod  hiEC 
sit  vera.  Homo  factus  est  Deus.  Sed  sciendum,  quod  secundum  illam  opinionem  quse  in  Ohristo 
dicit  duo  supposita,  aiqualiter  utraque  est  vera:  Deus  est  factus  liomo,  et  homo  factus  est  Deus. 
Est  euim  census  secuudniu  eos,  cum  dicitur,  Deus  factus  est  homo:  Suppositum  Divinte  uatuias 
iinitum  est  supposito  humaiue  uatune;  et  e  converse  cum  dicitur.  Homo  factus  est  Oeus.  sensus 
est:  Supiiositum  humana;  naturse  est  uuitum  tilio  Dei.  Sed  teneudo  quod  in  Christo  sit  uuuni 
tantum  suppositum,  luec  est  vera  et  propria:  Deus  factus  est  homo,  quia  ille  qui  fuit  Deus  ab 
iBterno,  iucepit  esse  homo  ex  tempore.  Hajc  autem  uou  est  vera  proprie  loquendo:  Homo 
factus  est  Deus:  quia  suppositum  .■eternum  quod  supponitur  uomiue  hominis,  semper  fuit 
Deus:  uude  exponenda  est  sic:  Homo  factus  est  Deus;  idest,  factum  est  ut  homo  sit  Deus.'' 
C Contra  Errores  Grceccn-um,  Opusc.  VI.,  Gap.  XXI.,  p.  246,   Vol.  XV.) 

t  Now  take  S.  Basil: — "  Item  videtur  esse  falsum  quod  Basilius  dicit  iu  3  sermone  de  Spiritu 
Saucto  contra  Euuomium  hasreticum  :  '  sicut,"  inquit,  'Flius  se  habet  ad  Patrem,  eodem  modo 
Spiritus  Sanctus  se  hahet  ad  filinm.'  Et  propter  hoc  dicitur.  quod  verbum  Patris  est  Filius, 
verbum  autem  Filii  Spiritus.  '  Portat.'  inquit  Apostolus  (Hebr.  1.,'A)  'omnia  verbo  virtiitis 
suse.'  Verbum  enim,  ut  Augustiuns  dicit  iu  lib.  de  Triuitnte,  solus  Filius  est.  Unde  et  Joannes 
uouien  verbi  pro  nomine  Filii  pouit  .  .  .  Nee  refert,  si  quis  translationem  mutet,  \it 
loco  verbi  eloquiura  pouat:  nam  id  quod  quis  loquitur,  verbum  ejus  est.  Uude  sicut  solus  Flius 
iu  Diviuitate  est  verbum,  ita  solus  est  eloquium.  Sed  dicendiun,  quod  verbum  Dei  quaudoque 
dicitur  etiam  sermo  divinitus  inspiratus  et  prolatus:  et  de  hoc  verbo  hie  Basilius  intelligit, 
dicens  Spiritum  Sanctum  esse  verbum  vel  eloquium  Filii  effective,  inquantuui  Sancti  ab  eo  inspi- 
ratide  Filio  sunt  locuti,  secundum  quod  dicitur  (Joan  XVI.,  13)  de  Spiritu  Saucto  :  'Quaecumque 
audiet,  loquetur.'  Et  quod  hie  sit  iutellectus  Basilii,  patet  ex  eo  quod  subdit:  'Ex  quo 
eloquium  filii  per  Apostolum :  Gladium  spiritus,  dicit,  sumite,  qiiod  est  verbum  Dei.'  Ipsum 
enim  verbum  fidei  a  Sanctis  prolatura,  gladium  spiritus  manifeste  dicitur."  (Contia  En-ores 
Qroecorum,  Opusc.  VI..  Cai/.  XII.,  p.  243—244,  Vol.  XV. J 
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sig-nified  by  the  "Word,  and  thus  word  means  image ;  and  that  the  Son  alone 
is  the  image  of  the  Father,  as  well  as  being  the  Son.  Richard  of  S.  Victor's 
also  gives  the  reason  in  his  book  on  the  Trinity  why  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot 
be  called,  like  the  Son,  an  image.* 

Some  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  called  image  on  this  accoimt : 
because  then  he  would  be  the  miage  of  two,  viz.,  of  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
since  he  pi-oceeds  from  two,  and  thei-e  cannot  be  one  image  of  two  things. 
Speaking  on  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture,  which  must  not  be  over- 
stepped in  treating  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  Son  is  the 
image  of  the  Father:  for  it  is  said,  "Who  hath  dehvered  us  from  the  power 
of  darkness,  and  hath  translated  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love. 
In  whom  we  have  redemption  of  sins.  Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God"t  And  of  the  Son:  J  "Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the 
figure  of  His  substance."  ^ 

But  it  must  be  known  that  two  authorities  of  Sacred  Sci-ipture  are  brought 
forward  by  the  Greeks  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be  called  the  image 
of  the  Son  ;  for  it  is  said  :  "For  whom  he  foreknew  he  also  predestinated  to 
be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of  his  Son."  ||  Now  the  image  of  the  Son 
seems  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Holy  Ghost.  Again  :  "As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthly,  let  us  bear  also  the  image  of  the  heavenly,"^!  that 
is  of  Christ :  by  which  image  they  understood  the  Holy  Spirit,  although  in 
these  avithorities  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  expressly  called  image.**  It  can  be 
thus  understood  that  men  are  conformed  to  the  image  of  the  Son,  or  that 
they  bear  the  image  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  holy  men  are  pei'fected  by  the 
gifts  of  gi-ace  so  as  to  resemble  Christ,  according  to  that  of  the  Apostle  :  "  We 
all  beholding  the  glory  of  the  Lord  with  open  face,  are  transformed  into  the 
same  image  from  glory  to  gloiy,  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."  ft  For  here  he 
does  not  say  that  the  image  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  something  existing  in 
us  from  the  spirit  of  God. 


*  No-w  take.  S.  Grejiovy  Nazianzen: — "Item  videtur  esse  dubiiira  quod  Gregorius  Nazianze- 
nus  in  sermoue  de  Epipliauia  dicit,  qnod  '  Spiritus  Sanctus  secundum  quod  est  iu  Deo,  piocedit 
ut  sit  ingenitus  et  nou  tilius,  medius  ingeniti  genitique.'  Non  enini  videtur  quod  Spiritus 
Sanctns  ingenitus  dici  possit.  Hilarius  enim  dicit  in  lib  de  Synodis,  quod  '  si  quis  duos  iugeuitos 
dicit,  duos  Deos  facit.'  Item  Athanasius  dicit  in  Epistoia  ad  Seiapionem,  quod  '  nou  est 
ingenitus  Spiritus  Sauotns.  quia  inpriucipiatum  esse  et  iugenitum  soli  Deo  Patri  catbolica 
Ecclesia  congregata  apnd  Nicaeam  recte  et  fideliter  attribnit,  et  de  solo  Patrc  hoc  esse  credeu- 
dum  et  prsedicandum,  toti  mnudo  sub  anathemate  mandavit.'  Sed  dicendnm,  quod  '  ingenitus' 
dupliciter  accipi  potest.  Uno  modo  pro  eo  quod  caret  principio;  et  sic  soli  Patri  convenit,  ut 
ex  dictis  Athanasii  patet.  Alio  modo  pro  eo  quod  non  est  geuitum,  licet  sit  principinm  habens  ; 
et  sic  non  solum  Gregorius  Nazianzeuus  in  verbis  prseniissis,  sed  etiam  Hierouymus  in  regnlis 
defiuitionum  contra  h.TBreticos  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicit  esse  ingeuitum."  (Contra  Errores 
Grcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  VIII.,  p.  242;   Vol.  XV.) 

t  Take  S.  Chrysostom : — "Et  Chrysostomus  dicit  super  epistoia  ad  Romauos:  '  Si  Spiritus 
est  character  et  sigilluni  Christi;  qui  non  habet  sigillum  et  characterem  Christi,  liic  non  est 
ipsins  Christi.'  Constat  auteni  qnod  character  et  sigillum  derivantnr  ab  eo  cujus  sunt.  Unde 
per  auctoritates  Doctorum  dictorum  aperte  osteuditur,  quod  Spiritus  Sanctns  a  Filio  deri- 
vatur.  Hornni  autem  Doctorum  auctoritates  etiam  ex  auctoritate  sacrse,  scripturpe,  6on- 
firmantur.  Dicitur  enim  II.  Corinth.,  I..  21:  'Uuxit  nos  Dens,  et  signavit  nos,  et  dedit 
pignus  spiritus  in  cordibus  uostris:'  quod  quidem  de  Patre  et  Filio  iutelligi  oportet;  cum 
uterque  Spiritum  Sanctum  det,  ut  ostensum  est:  et  ad  Bphes..  I.,  13:  'In  quo,'' scilicet  Christo, 
'  ci'edeutes  siguati  estis  Spiritu  projuissionis  Sancto,  qui  est  pignus  hajreditatis  nostrse.'  " 
(  Contra  Errores  Grcecoj-um,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  251 ;   Vol.  XV.) 

t  Coloss.,  Chap.  I.  13.  ?  Heb.,  Chap.  I.,  3. 

II  Bovi.,  Chap.  VIIL,  29.  ^  /.  Cor.,  Chap.  XV.,  49. 

**  Bareille  speaks  thus  of  the  method  of  the  Con,tra  Errores  Grcecorum : — "  C'est  la  puissance 
de  I'aualogie  qui  force  le  Docteur  Ji  reconnaitre  que  le  dogme  de  I'Esprit-Saint,  procedant  du 
Ptre  et  du  Fils,  fait  partie  de  I'esseiice  m6me  du  christianisuie.  La  preeminence  de  rang  et 
d'autorite  du  pontife  romain  eat  prouv^e  par  la  meme  m6thode:  le  purgatoire  repose  6gale- 
ment  sur  des  bases  inebranlables.  Quand  les  propositions  de  la  foi  se  preteut  aux  deductions 
de  la  logique,  celle-ci  devient  eutre  les  mains  de  Tliomas  une  arme  toute-puissante;  il  remonte 
fi  toutes  les  origines,  il  iuterprfete  tons  les  monuments;  les  anciens  Peres  de  I'Eglise  giecque 
repondent  unanimement  aux  Peres  de  I'Eglise  latine.  Les  linages  sont  dissipt'^s,  les  diffleult^s 
disparaissent,  les  motifs  de  haine  et  de  division  sont  completeuient  dfetruits;  il  ne  tient  plus 
au  saint  Docteur  que  I'union  ne  s'etablisse  desorniais  sur  les  foudemeuts  de  la  doctrine  et  de  la 
charite."     (Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  239 — 240;  Quatrieme  Edition.) 

tt  n.  Cor.,  Chap.  Ill,  18. 
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But  because  it  is  presumptuous  to  go  against  the  express  authority  of  such 
distinguished  Doctors,  we  can  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  image  of  the 
Fathei-  and  the  Son,  in  so  far  forth  as  by  image  nothing  else  is  meant  than 
something  existing  ah  alio  and  bearing  its  similitude.*  But  if  by  image  is 
understood  something  existing  from  another,  and  bearing  its  similitude  from 
the  veiy  fact  of  its  origin,  as  a  son  who  is  begotten,  or  a  woi-d  which  is  con- 
ceived, then,  in  that  case,  the  Son  alone  is  called  an  image.  It  belongs  to 
the  son  to  have  a  similitude  to  the  father  in  whatevei*  nature  ;  and  similaj-ly 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  word  to  be  the  similitude  of  that  which  is  expressed  by 
the  word,  whosesoever  word  it  be ;  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  sjiirit  or  of 
love  to  be  in  the  similitude  of  him  from  whom  it  is,  in  everything,  but  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Spirit  of  God  on  account  of^  the  unitj-  and  simplicity  of  the 
Divine  Essence,  from  which  it  follows  that  whatever  is  in  God  is  God.  Nor 
is  there  anything  against  the  idea  of  an  image  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not 
resemble  the  Father  in  any  personal  specialties ;  because  the  similitude  and 
equality  of  the  Divine  persons  does  not  depend  Upon  pei-sonal  specialties,  but 
upon  essential  attributes.t  Nor  should  inequality  and  dissimilitude  be  spoken 
of  in  the  Divinity  on  the  strength  of  difference  of  personal  specuilties,  as 
S.  Augustine  says  in  his  book  against  Maximus.  "When  it  is  said  that  the  Son 
is  begotten  of  the  Father,  inequality  of  substance  is  not  indicated,  but  order 
of  nature.  In  like  manner  it  makes  no  diffei-ence  that  the  Holy  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  two ;  for  he  is  from  two  inasmuch  as  they  are  one,  since  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  the  one  principle  (tcnum  pri7icipium)  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Having  explained  his  authorities,  the  Saint  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  minister  to  truth  and  strike  at  error.:): 

*  "  Sed  quia  presumptuostim  est  tautovum  Doctorum  tam  expressis  auctoritatibus  contiaire, 
possumus  quideni  diceie  .Spiritum  Sanctum  esse  iinaginein  Patiis  et  Filii,  ita  quod  per  iinaginem 
nihil  aliud  iiitelligatur  quam  existeus  ab  alio  et  ejus  similitudinem  geiens.  Si  autem  per 
imasiueni  intelligatur  aliquid  existeus  ab  altero,  ex  ipsa  suiB  origiuis  ratioue  liabens  quod 
similitudinem  gerat  ejiis  a  quo  existit,  in  quaatuui  ajb  altero,  ut  tilivis  geuitus,  vel  ut  verbiim 
conceptura;  sic  solus  Filius  dicitur  imago;  de  ratioue  euini  filii  est  quod  similitudinem  patris 
liabeat  in  quacumqne  uatura;  et  similiter  de  ratioue  verbi  est  quod  sit  similitndo  ejus  quod 
verbo  exprimitnr  cujuscumque  sit  verbum ;  sed  non  est  de  ratioue  spiritus  vel  amoris,  quod  sit 
similitndo  ejus  cnjus  est,  in  omnibus;  sed  hoc  in  spiritu  Dei  veriticatur  propter divinje  esseutiie 
unitatem  et  simplicitatem,  ex  qua  oportet  qiiod  quicquid  est  in  Deo,  sit  ojeus.  Nee  obstat  ad 
rationem  iniaginis  quod  Spiritus  Sauctus  uon  coveuit  cum  Patre  in  aliqua  persouali  proprietate, 
quia  similitudo  et  aiqualitas  persouarum  diviuarum  uon  atteuditur  secundum  proprictates 
personales  sed  secundum  attributa  essentialia."  (Contra  Errores  Gracorum,  Opusc.  FX,  Cap. 
X.,p.2i3,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  Here  is  a  specimen  of  brevity  and  clearness:  Cap.  XVIT. — "  Qiiomodo  intelliciitur ,  divinam 
esseHtiaminci-eataui,  concejHam  esse  et'natam  :  Item  videtur  esse  dubium  quod  Athanasius  diclt  In 
epistola  ad  Serapionem,  'essentlam  divinam  increatam,  conceptam  esse  et  natani  ex  Virgine 
matre.'  Magister  euim  in  3  Sentent. ,  dist.  8,  dicit,  quod  '  quae  res  non  est  de  patre  geuita,  uon 
videtur  esse  de.  matre  nata,  ne  res  aliqua  filiatiouis  nomeu  habeat  in  humanitate  quai  uon 
habet  in  Divinitate.'  Et  sic.  cum  diviua  esseutia  uon  sit  nata  de  patre,  non  potest  dici  esse  de 
matre.  Sed  dicendum,  quod  sicut  itaprojirie  essentia  diviua  dicitur  generans  vel  genita  secun- 
dum geueratioiieui  aiteruam.  iuquantum  essentia  ponitur  pro  pei'sona,  ut  intelligatur  esseutiain 
generare  quia  Pater,  qui  est  essentia  generat;  secundum  eumdem  modum  dicitur  esseutia 
diviua  nata  de  Virgine,  quia  Filius  Dei.  qui  est  divina  esseutia,  natus  est  de  Virgine."  (Contra 
Erroi-es  Grcecormn,  Opusc.  VI..  Cap.  XVII.,  p.  245,  Vol.  XV.} 

X  It  has  been  controverted  whether  the  Angelical  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  Dominican  (iuyard  wrote  a  dissertation  on  the  point,  entitled,  "  Dissert atio,  utrum 
S.  Thomas  calluerit  linguara  groecam  :  seqiiuntur  observationes  in  tres  priores  Lannoii  episto- 
las  et  in  1  e])istolani  ad'  Thomam  Fortinum."  Guyard  would  establish  that  the  Saint  was  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  language.  Vincent  Baro  and  Nicola.)us  do  not  agree  with  him  in  this. 
Tlie  fact  appears  to  lie  between  the  two ;  that,  though  the  Au^elical  understood  Greek  to  a 
certain  point,  still  he  had  never  learnt  it  systematically.  Wliat  Werner  says  in  the  following 
interestiug  words  fully  bears  this  out:—"  So  z.  B.  die  Herleitung  des  Wortes  /xavta  von  manere 
{2,  1  qu.  46,  art.  8) ;  aytog  von  a — yri=-quasi  sine  terra  (2,  2  qu.  81,  art.  8  und  eaten,  aur.  ilber  Luc. 
1,  49) ;  epikia=e7Tl,  6iKaL0V,  quod  est  supra  justum  (2,  2  qu.  102,  art.  2) ;  Prophet  von  TTpo  pro, 
procul  und  (kavOQ i.  e.  apparitio,  quia  scilicet  eis  aliqua,  quoe  sunt  procul,  apparent,-  6ia]3o'Aoc= 
circumsedens  (comment,  in  Job,  c.  i,lect.2);  archangelus  von  apxoc  (ein  gar  nleht  existirendes 
WQit)=^princeps,  und  angelus  (ad  1  Cor.  15,  lect.  3) ;  orthodoxus=recte  glorians,  von  orthos  i.  e.  rectum, 
und  doxa  i.  e.  gloria  (opusc.  24).    Im  Coram,  zu  Politic,  lib.  VIII,  lect.  1,  A ;  Mechaniea  idea  dicitur, 
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For  it  must  be  considered  that  "  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  appeared 
that  he  mig'ht  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  *  Hence  the  devil  directed, 
and  still  directs  all  his  efforts  to  dissolve  those  things  which  are  of  Christ. 
And  this  he  firat  of  all  attempted  to  do  by  means  of  tyrants,  killing  the  min- 
istei'S  of  Christ,  and  afterwai'ds  by  means  of  heretics,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality he  put  many  to  death  spiritually.  Hence  whoever  diligently 
studies  the  erroi-s  of  heretics  will  find  them  principally  tend  to  this — to 
derogate  fi'om  the  dignity  of  Christ.  For  Arius  detracted  from  the  dignity 
of  Christ  when  he  denied  that  the  Son  of  God  was  co-essential  with  the 
Fathei',  asserting  Him  to  be  a  creature.  Macedonius  also  did  the  same, 
bec-aixse  whilst  he  called  the  Holy  Spirit  a  creature  he  deprived  the  Son  of 
the  authority  of  breathing  a  divine  person.  Manes  did  in  like  manner, 
because  by  assertmg  that  visible  things  were  created  by  a  wicked  God,  he 
denied  that  all  things  were  created  through  the  Son.f  Nestorius  also  dis- 
solved the  things  which  were  of  Christ ;  for  in  teaching  that  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  man  was  one,  and  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God  was  another,  he 
denied  the  oneness  of  Christ.  Eutyches  dissolved  Christ ;  because  whilst  he 
would  of  two  natures — the  divine  and  the  human — form  one  in  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  he  destroyed  both,  for  what  is  made  up  of  two  things  cannot 
truly  be  called  either  of  them.  Pelagius  dissolved  Christ,  who  by  saying 
that  grace  was  not  necessary  to  man  for  salvation,  frustrated  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh  ;  "for  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. "J 
Jovinianus  also  lowered  the  dignity  of  Christ ;  for  by  equalling  persons 
living  in  wedlock  to  virgins,  he  struck  at  that  dignity  of  Christ  by  which  we 
confess  Him  to  be  born  of  a  virgin.  Vigilantius  did  in  like  manner  :  because 
in  attacking  poverty  practised  out  of  love  of  our  Lord  he  aimed  at  the  per- 
fection which  Christ  observed  and  taught. ^^  It  is  not  said,  without  a  mean- 
ing, that  "Every  spirit  that  dissolveth  Jesus  is  not  of  God,  and  this  is 
Antichrist."! 


quia  mechaH  facit  quo  dammodo  intellectum  circa  ea,  qxim  non  sunt  sibi  propria  u.  s.  W.  Uebrigens 
darf  iiiclit  iiberselieu  wei'den,  dass  sich  atich  viele  riohtlge  Erklaruugen  griecliisclier  Aus- 
driicke  bei  Thomas  finde.n,  z.  B.  iiber  ethos  (2,  1  qu.  58.  art.  1) ;  eubulia  (2,  2  q%i.  51.  art.  1);  Stilbon 
=  scintillans  als  Bezeiclinuug  des  Mercur  fde  ccelo  II,  I.  12).  sphatesis  und  cercisis  (Phys.  VI,  lect.  3) 
11.  s.  w.  Man  kanu  also  nicht  sageu.  dass  er  des  Griechischen  giinzlicli  unkuudig  gewesen ; 
abcr  so  viel  steht  fest,  dass  er  es  uicbt  luethodiseh  eilerut  hat.  In  abnlicher  Weise  urtlieileu 
audi  VielmiuR  (de  Divi  ThomcB  doctrina  ac  scrij) tis,  156-i,  nen  edirt  Vindobor.  17b'3).  Tavellafde 
LavxHbus  S.  Thomce,  Genua  1738)  u.  s.  w."  (Der  hHlige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Fiinftes 
C'apitel,  p.  766.) 

*  I.  John,  Chap.  III.,  8. 

t  See  how  the  Angelical  combines  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin  Doctors :—"  Consider- 
andiim  est  etiam,  quod  eisdem  lationibns  ntuntur  Doctoies  Grscornm  ad  ostendendum  pro- 
cessiouera  Spiiitns  Sancti  a  Filio  quibiis  et  utuntnr  Latiui  Doctores.  Arguraentatur  euini 
Auselmns  in  Lib.  de  Piocessione  Spiiitus  Sancti  ad  ostendendam  processionem  Spiritns  Saiicti 
ex  hoc  qnod  Pater  et  Filius  sunt  nnius  esseutiae.  Ex  qiio  sequitur  qnod  Pater  et  Filius  non 
diflerant  ab  iuvicem  nisi  in  hoc  quod  hie  est  Pater,  ille  Filius.  Habere  autem  Spirituni  Sanctum 
ex  se  procedentem  non  pertiuet  ad  rationem  paternitatis,  neqne  ad  rationem  fihationis.  Non 
enini  ex  hoc  Pater  dicitur  Pater,  quia  Spiritns Sanctus  ab  eo  procedit;  neqne  flliationi  repuguat 
qnod  habeat  ex  se  spritum  procedeuteni.  Relinquitur  ergo  qnod  habere  ex  se  Spirituru  pro- 
cedentem, e.st  commune  Patii  et  Filio.  Et  similiter  Athanasius  in  Teca  super  Joannem  sic 
argnmentatur.  '  Ex  quo  Filius  omnia  quaj  Patris  sunt,  essentialiter  habet,  habet  et  Spiiitum  ; ' 
et  C.yrillus  dicit  in  Lib.  Thesaurornm:  '  vere  spiritum  Christi,  spiritnm  Patris  Apostolus  dicit 
esse  unum,  et  non  pliires:  quouiam  omnia  quai  sunt  Patris,  veraciter  et  proprie  trausennt 
secundum  naturam  infvero  Filio.'"  ( Contra Errores  Orcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII., p  254.) 
t  John,  Chap.  I.,  17.  §  I.  John,  Chap.  IV.,  3. 

II  The  Saint  continues  showing  the  harmony  of  teaching  in  Greek  and  Latin  thus  :— "  Ex 
hoc  autem  patet  qnod  cum  dicitur  in  Evangelio.  Spiritum  Sanctum  a  Patre  procedere,  datur 
intelligi  qnod  procedat  a  Filio,  licet  in  Evangelio  non  addatur.  Ea  enim  qiiie  essentialiter 
dicnntnr  de  Patre  et  Klio,  dicta  de  Patre,  oportet  quod  intelligautnr  de  Filio.  etiam  si  cum 
exclusione  dicantur  ;  sionti  cum  dicitur  Joan.,  X  VII..  3  :  '  Ut  cognoscam  te  solum  Deiiin  vernm :' 
et  I.  Tim.  VI.,  15:  '  Quern.'  scilicet  Christum,  '  snis  temporibns'bsteiidet  beatus'  et  solus  potens 
Rex  regum  et  DoTuirius  dominantium,  qui  solus  habet  immortalitatem.  tntelliguntur  enim 
hujusmodi  et  de  Filio  verificari  ea  ratione.  quia  Filius  et  Pater  secundum  esseutiara  unum  sunt, 
secundum  quod  dicitur  .loan.,  X.,  30  :  '  Ego  et  Pater  Unum  sumus.'  Cum  igitur  habere  spiritum 
ex  se  procedentem,  sit  commune  Patri  et  Filio,  sicut  ea  quse  dicuiitur  essentialiter.  nt  ex  dictis 
patet;  cum  dicitur  in  Evangelio,  Spiritum  Sanctum  a  Patre  procedere,  iutelligendum  est  quod 
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And  so  also  there  are  said  to  be  some  in  these  days  who  are  trying  to  dis- 
solve Christ,  and  to  diminish  His  dignity  in  as  far  as  is  in  them.  For  when 
they  say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son,  they  diminish 
that  dignity  of  His  by  which,  together  with  the  Father,  He  is  the  "  spiration" 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  whilst  they  deny  that  there  is  one  head  of  the 
Church,  that  is  to  say  the  holy  Roman  Church,  they  manifestly  dissolve  the 
unity  of  the  mystical  body ;  for  there  cannot  be  one  body  if  there  is  not  one 
head,  nor  one  congregation  where  there  is  not  one  rector.  Hence  "there 
shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd."*  And  whilst  they  deny  that  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  can  be  consecrated  of  unleftvened  bread,  they  manifestly 
go  against  Christ  Himself,  who  on  the  iu'st  day  of  the  azymes  (when  by  the 
law  of  the  Jews  nothing  leavened  was  to  be  found  in  their  houses),  according 
to  the  Evangelists,  instittited  this  Sacrament .f  They  seem  also  to  cast  a 
reflection  on  the  purity  of  the  Sacramental  body  of  Christ,  concerning  which 
the  Apostle  exhorts  the  faithful,  saying  that  they  are  not  to  feast  "with  the 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity 
and  truth. "J  They  also  diminish  the  virtue  of  this  Sacrament  by  denying 
purgatory  ;  because  it  is  the  custom  to  offer  mass  in  the  Church  for  the  Hving 
and  the  dead,  and  by  doing  away  with  piu-gatoi-y  the  efficacy  of  the  mass  is 
destroyed  in  its  relation  to  the  dead.  For  it  can  do  no  good  to  those  in  hell, 
out  of  which  there  is  no  redemption,  nor  to  those  who  are  in  gloi"y,  who  do 
not  need  our  suffrages.  Therefore  I  will  briefly  show  how  errors  of  this 
kind  are  confuted  by  the  authorities  above-mentioned,  beginning  first  with 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  $ 

After  proving  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  to  believe  in 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  G-host  from  the  Son,  8.  Thomas 
says  : — 

The  error  of  those  who  say  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  PontiflT  of  the  Roman 
Church,  does  not  possess  the  primacy  of  the  Universal  Church,  is  like  the 
erroi-s  of  those  who  declare  that  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Son. II     For  Christ  Himself  the  Son  of  God  consecrates  His  Church,  and  seals 

procedat  a  Filio.  Eadem  ratione  cum  in  Symbolo  a  Patribus  edito  dictum  est  quod  Spiritus 
Sauctu8  procedlt  a  Patre,  iiitelligi  oportetquodpioceditet  a  Filio  ;  sicut  cniii  dc  Patre  in  eodem 
Syiubolo  dicitui-  quod  sit  omuipoteus,  visibilium  et  iiivisibilium  factor,  oportet  quod  et  de  Filio 
intelligatur."     (Contra  Errores  Grceeorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII,,p.  255.) 

*  John,  Chap.  X. ,  16. 

t  Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Saint's  method  of  arguing  from  Holy  Sci-ipture  : — "Ad  osten- 
dendum  autera  quod  Spii-itns  Ranctus  a  Patre  procedat  et  Filio,  primo  sumendum  est  quod  etiam 
ab  ipsis  errautibus  uegari  non  potest,  cum  expresse  auctoritate  sacrai  Scripturse  probetur  :  quod 
scilicet  Spiritus  Sanctus  sit  spiritus  Filii.  Dicitur  enim  ad  Galat.,  IV.,  6  :  '  Quoniam  autem  estis 
filii  Del,  misit  Deus  spirituni  Filii  sui  iu  corda  vestra  clamaiitem,  Abba,  pater :' et  iJojji.  VIII.. 
9  :  '  Si  quis  spirltum  Christi  uon  habet,  hie  non  est  ejus  :'  et  Actuum,  XVI.,  7:  Cum  Tenisseut 
Misiam,  tentabantire  in  Bithyniam  :  et  uou  perniisit  eos  spiritus  Jesu.'  Dicitur  etiam  I.  Corinth., 
//.,  16:  '  Nos  autem  sensum  Christi  habemus;'  quod  de  Spiritu  Saucto  necesse  est  iutelligi.  ut 
patet  per  ea  quae  ab  Apostolo  proBmittuntur.  Dicitur  etiam  Spii-itus  Sanctus,  spiritus  veritatis, 
Joan.,  XV.,  26,  ubi  dicitur:  'Cum  venerit  Paraclytus.  quern  niittara  vobis  a  Patre,  spiritum 
veritatis.'  Dicitur  et  spiritus  vitre,  Rom.  VIII.,2:  'Lex  spiritus  vitw  in  Cluisto  Jesu  ;'  undo 
cum  Filips  de  se  dicat,  Joan.  XIV.,  6;  '  Ego  sum  via.  Veritas  et  vita:'  concluduut  Doctores 
Grsecorum,  quod  sit  spiritus  Christi :  quod  similiter  adstruunt  ex  hoc  quod  habetur  in  Psai. 
XXXII..  6  :  '  Verbo  Domini  coeli  flrmati  aunt,  et  spiritu  oris  ejus  omnis  virtus  eorum.'  Nam  os 
Patris  Filius  dicitur,  sicut  et  verbum."  (Contra  Errores  Grcecorvm,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p. 
248—249.) 

1 1.  Cor..  Chap.  V.,  v.  8.  ?  Chap.  XXXII., p.  248. 

II  Fr.  Alessandro  Reali  (de'Predioatori  Maestro  in  Sacra  Teologia  et  Reggente  del  Collegio  di 
S.  Tommaso  alia  Miuerva  iu  Roma)  has  written  an  able  treatise  to  prove  that,  though  the 
Angelical  makes  use  of  the  authority  of  tlie  Greek  Doctors  iu  touching  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Sovereign  PoutiH.  he  does  not /oMHd  his  teaching  upon  them,  but  rather  on  the  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture.  That  such  is  the  case  is  evideut  from  the  way  in  which  the  Saint  treats  the 
same  point  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Lombard,  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  in  the  Summa.  Tlieologica 
itself.  Fr.  Alessandro  Reali  says  : — "  Certamente  nell'  opnsculo  contra  errores  Gra'corum,  che  h 
I'unica  opera  ove  si  serve  I'Aquinate  delle  Greche  testimouiauze  a  lul  esibite  dal  Pontefice  Ur- 
bane, dovrebbe  chiarameute  apparipe,  quelle  autoritii  essere  state  il  fondameuto  sul  quale 
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it  to  Himself  by  the  Holy  Spii-it,  as  it  were,  with  His  own  character  and  seal, 
as  is  manifest  from  the  aforesaid  authorities.*  And  in  like  manner  the  Vicar 
of  Christ,  by  His  primacy  and  providence,  like  a  faithful  minister,  keeps  the 
Universal  Church  subject  to  Christ.  It  must  be  shown  therefore,  on  the 
authorities  of  the  Greek  doctors,  that  the  aforesaid  Vicar  of  Christ  j.)Ossesses 
the  plentitude  of  power  over  the  whole  Church.  That  the  Roman  Pontifl", 
the  successor  of  Peter,  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  is  the  firet  and  greatest  of  all 
bishops,  the  Canon  of  the  Council  expressly  shows,  saying:  "We  venerate 
accoi'ding  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  detinition  of  the  Canons,  the  most  holy 
Bisho]?  of  ancient  Rome,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  all  bishops."  The  Sacred 
Scriptures  agree  with  this  authority,  and  both  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  give  the  first  place  to  Peter  amongst  the  Apostles.  Hence 
Chrysostom  says  in  his  Commentary  on  Matthew  upon  the  words:  "The 
disciples  came  to  Jesus  saying  :  who  is  the  greater  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?"  that  "they  conceived  a  certain  human  scandal  which  they  were 
unable  to  conceal,  and  they  could  not  bear  the  ulcer  in  their  heart  on  seeing 
Peter  preferred  and  honoured  before  themselves."! 

It  is  shown  also  that  the  afoi'esaid  Vicar  of  Christ  obtains  universal  prelacy 
over  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  For  we  read  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
that  the  whole  Synod  exclaimed  to  Pope  Leo:  "Long  life  to  Leo,  the  Most 
Holy,  Aiiostolical,  and  CEcumenical  [that  is.  Universal]  Patriarch."  And 
Chrysostom  upon  Matthew:  "The  Son  coi:iceded  to  Peter  power  belonging  to 
the  Father  and  Son  all  over  the  earth,  and  gave  aiithority  over  all  things 
which  are  in  heaven  to  a  mortal  man,  granting  to  him  the  keys  that  he  might 
spread  the  Chui-ch  throughout  the  earth."  And  upon  John  in  the  eighty-fifth 
Homily;  "  He  circumscribes  James  locally  in  a  given  place,  but  he  appoints 
Peter  the  master  and  doctor  of  the  whole  world."  Likewise  upon  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  :  "  Peter  received  power  from  the  Son  over  all  who  are  sons,  not 
as  Moses,  over  one  people,  but  over  the  whole  world."     This  also  is  drawn 

innalzo  la  propria  dottrina.  Ma  si  manifesta  tiitto  11  contrario.  In  quell'  Opiisculo,  come  lo 
(liiiiostra  11  titolo  contra  errores  Grcecorum,  ha  di  ruira  I'Augelico  abbattere  le  false  opijiioai  che 
avevaiio  corotto  la  fede  dl  niolti  fra  1  Gre.ci :  perci6  lo  iiititola  contra  errores  Grcecorum.  Ora 
stiiii6  conveule.ute  servirsi  delle  autoritJi  di  Greci  Dottori,  perchfe  siccome  venerati  da  Greci, 
pill  facilmeute  avrebbero  abbracciate  le  senteuze  coutrarie  iusesuate  dalla  Cliiesa  latiua." 
(San  Tmnmaso  cV  Aquino  e  L'  Infallibilita  del  Romani  ^ontefici,  p.  7.    Roma,  1870.) 

*  There  are  five  headings  under  Chapter  XXXII.  of  the  "  Contra  En-ores  Orcecorum."  -wliioh 
hear  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Sovereign  Poutift'  1.  Quod  Pontifex  Ronianus  est  priuuis  et 
lUBxinius  inter  oniues  Episcopos.  2.  Quod  idem  Pontifiex  in  totaui  Ecclesiani  Christi  uuiversa- 
leni  pnelationeni  habet.  3.  Quod  idem  habet  in  Ecclesia  potestatis  pleiiitudineui.  4.  Quod  in 
eadeui  potestate  q\ue  collata  est  Petro  a  Cliristo.  5.  Quod  ad  emu  pertinet  determinare  quse 
sunt  Fidel,  p.  256 — 258.  "  lu  quest!  cinque  paragrafi,"  says  Reali,  "  preziosi  siccome  cosa  diviua, 
1.  pone  ben  formulata  la  sua  tesi :  2.  la  vendica  e  la  libera  dall'  errore  contrario  sostenuto  dai 
Greci  per  mezzo  deir  autoritJi  del  loro  Dottori:  3.  dimostra  che  la  greca  autoritk  e  couforme 
alia  Sacra  Scrittura.  Difatti  uel  paragrafo  ove  incomiucia  a  trattare  del  Romauo  Poiitefice  for- 
mulata la  tesi  che  Pontifex  Romanus  est  primus  et  maximiis  inter  omnes  Episcopos,  eosi  esordisce: 
Similis  autem  error  est  dicentlum,  Christi  Vicarium,  Romnnce  Ecclesiee  Pontificem,  non  habere  univer- 
salis Ecclesice  primatum,  errori  dicentium,  Spiritnm  Sanctum  a  filio  non  procedere :  quindi  rigetta 
quest'errore  greco  per  I'autorita,  dei  loro  Dottori:  tiiialraenfe  conchiude:  hoc  autem  auctoritati 
consonat  Sacrce  Scrijitwce  qwe  inter  Apostolos  Petro  attribuit  primum  locum,  tarn  in  Evangeliis,  qtiam 
in  Actibus  Apostolorum.  Similmeute  nel  paragrafo  Quod  idem  Pontifex  in  totarn  Ecclesiam  Christi 
universalem  habet  prcelationem,  conchiude,  che  Petro  indistincte  oves  suas  Christus  commisit,  dicens 
Joaik  ult.  V.  17.  Pasce  o-ues  meas.  et  Joan.  10.  16.  ut  sit  unwm  ovile  et  unns  Pastor  :  e  nell'  ultimo  per 
taeer  degli  altri,  leggiamo.  Item  etiam  hoc  patet  ex  auctoritate  Domini  dicentis :  Luc.  22.  23.  Tu 
aliquando  conversus  covfirma  fratres  tuos ."     (Loc.  Cit.,p.  10 — 11.) 

t  Here  is  the  real  foundation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Angelical: — "  Ma  vediamo  quali  siano 
in  detto  luogo,  i  foudamenti  sopra  i  quali  stabilisce  I'infallibilit^  Pontificia.  Sono  tre  pietre, 
una  all'altra  subordinata,  e  non  moblile  arena  come  vorrebbe  I'autor  dell'opuscolo.  Prima  pie- 
tra,  e  questa  durissima,  h  la  Sacra  Scrittura  e  sono  i  testi  Luc.  22.  Ego  pro  te  rogavi  Petre.  ut  non 
deflciat fides  tua,  et  tu  aliquando  conversus  confirma  fratres  tuos:  e  I'altro  ad  Corinth  1.  Idipsum 
dicatis  omnes  et  non  sint  in  vobis  schismata.  La  secouda,  le  Decretali  extra  de  Bapt.  cap.  Majores, 
nelle  quali  si  dice  che  majores  et  difflHliores  Ecclesice  qiicestiones  ad  Summum-  Pontificem  referuntur. 
La  terza  e  la  ragione  che  trae,  parte  dalla  scrittura,  e  parte  da'suoi  principi  general!  s{i  cui 
come  Filosofo  appoggia  le  dottriue  che  fonda,  e  coi  quali  le  illustra.  E  ueppur  \k  ove  data  occa- 
sioiie  parla  dell'Infallibilit^  dei  Romani  Pontetici  perde  di  mira  il  solido  fondamento  sti  cui 
sempre  edific6  questa  dottrina."  (San  Tommaso  d' Aquino  e  L' Infallibilita  dei  Romani  Ponteflci, 
p.  13.     Roma,  1870.) 
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from  the  authority  of  Sacred  Scripture  ;  for  Chi-ist  committed  His  sheep  to 
Peter,  saying',  without  distinction,  "feed  my  sheep;"*  and  "that  there  be 
one  fold  and  one  shepherd. "t  It  follows  fi-om  the  authority  of  the  said  Doc- 
tors that  the  Roman  Pontiff  possesses  the  plenitiide  of  power  in  the  Church. 

S.  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,]:  S.  Chrysostom,^  and  the 
Evangelist  S,  Matthew, |j  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  doctrine  : — 

It  is  also  shown  that  Peter  is  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Roman 
Pontift"  succeeds  to  the  power  given  by  Christ  to  Peter.  For  the  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  says  :  "  If  any  bishop  is  declared  of  bad  name  he  has 
the  free  choice  of  appealing  to  the  most  blessed  Bishop  of  ancient  Rome  :  for 
Peter  is  our  Father  of  i-efuge,  and  he  alone  has  the  right,  in  the  place  of  God, 
freely  to  determine  the  guilt  of  a  ci-iminated  bishop,  according  to  the  keys 
given  him  by  the  Lord ;"  and  lower  down,  "  and  let  all  things  defined  by 
him  be  looked  upon  as  coming  from  the  Vicar  of  the  Apostolic  throne."^  So 
Cyril  the  Patriarch  of  Jei'usalem  says,  speaking  in  the  person  of  Christ :  "  Thou 
with  an  end,  and  I  without  end,  will  be  with  all  whom  I  shall  put  in  thy 
place,  as  I  am  with  thee,  fully  and  pei'fectly  in  sacrament  aiad  in  authority." 
And  Cyril  in  the  book  of  Treasures  says,  that  "the  Apostles  have  affirmed  in 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  that  in  all  questions  of  doctrine  Peter  is  in  the  place 
of  God  and  of  His  Chm-ch,  giving  him  place  in  every  chaj)ter  and  synagogue, 
in  every  election  and  affiinnation."  And  further  on:  "Before  whom,"  that 
is,  Peter,  "all  bend  their  heads  j?we  div'mo,  and  whom  tlie  rulers  of  the 
world  obey  as  if  he  were  the  Lord  Jesus  Hhxiself."  And  S.  Chrysostom  says, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Son  :  "  Feed  my  sheep ;  that  is,  pi'eside  over 
the  bi'ethren  in  my  place."** 


*  John,  Chap.  XVII.  t  John,  CJiap.  X.,  16. 

i  These  are  the  words,  as  given  by  the  Angelical  out  of  the  Liber  Thesaurorum  : — "  '  Sicut 
Christiis  accepit  a  Patre  dux  sceptrum  Ecclesise  gentium  ex  Israel  egredieus  super  omnem  priu- 
cipatum  et  potestatem,  super  omne  quodcumque  est,  ut  ei  cunota  ourveutur,  plenissiiuam 
potestatem ;  sic  et  Petro  et  ejus  successoribus  pleuissime  commisit : '  et  etiam  :  '  Nulli  alii  quam 
Petro  Christus  quod  suum  est  plenum,  sed  ipsi  soli  dedit :  '  et  infra :  '  Pedes  Christi  huniauitas 
est,  scilicet  ipse  homo,  cui  tota  reternitas  pleuissiuiam  dedit  potestatem;  quern  uuus  triuiii 
assumpsit  in  uuitate  personae,  trausvexit  ad  patrem  super  omnem  principatum  et  potestatem, 
ut  adoreut  euni  ouiues  Augeli  Dei ;  queni  totum  diniisit  per  sacramentum  et  potestatem  Petro 
et  Ecclesise  ejus.'  "     (Contra  Errores  Orcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  256,  Vol.  XV.) 

§  "  Et  Clirysostonius  dicit  ad  consulta  Bulgarornm  [which  is  in  all  the  editions,  but.wioug; 
it  should  be.  Supra  Joannem  Horn.  LXXXVIII.].  ex  persona  Christi  loquens :  '  Ter  te  interrogo, 
an  ames,  an  diligas,  quia  ter  me  trepidus  et  timidus  negasti.  Nuuc  auteiu  reductus.  ne  credant 
te  fratres  gratiam  et  clavium  auctorltatem  amisisse,  quia  amas  me,  coram  ipsis  id  tibi  jam  con- 
firrao  quod  meum  est  plenum.'  "  (Contra  Errores  Orcecorum,  Opusc.  VI.,  Cap.  XXXII..  p.  256, 
Vol.  XV.  J 

II  "  Hoc  etiam  trahitur  ex  auctoritate  Scripturse:  nam  Dominus,  Matth.  XVI.,  19,  unlversa- 
liter  Petro  dixit:  '  Quodcumque  solveris  super  terram,  erit  solutum. et  in  Cffilis.'  "     {Ibidem.) 

U  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  try  and  prove  not  only  that  the  Angelical  grounded  his  teaching 
on  tlie  Greek  Fathers,  but  moreover  that  those  passages  which  he  relied  upou  were  not  written 
by  tliem  at  all.  Regarding  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff,  four  of  the  Fathers  are  adduced,  and 
three  Councils.  (1)  S.  Cynl  ot  Jerusalem,  (2)  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  (3)  S.  John  Chrysostom,  aud 
(4)  the  Abbot  Maximus;  then  two  Councils  of  Chalcedon,  aud  one  of  Coustautiuople.  The 
lAbellus  from  which  the  Angelical  quotes  not  only  gives  the  names  aud  words  of  the  authorities 
quoted,  but  also  the  references  to  the  various  works  or  places  whence  the  extracts  were 
drawn.  For  instance,  S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  :  "  in  XVIII.  Tractatn  super  ilium  articulum  Sym- 
boli  NiciBni,  in  unam  sauctam  catholicam  et  apostolicam  Ecclesiam."  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria: 
"  De  eodem  (argumento)  S.  Cyrillus  patriarca  Alexandrinus  tertii  Concilii  maximus  detinifor  in 
tertio  Libro  Thesaurorum  de  Passione  Domini."  S.John  Chrysostom;  "  Beatus  Joannes  Chry- 
sostomus  patriarca  Constantinopolitanus  super  Matth»nm  ;  '  Tn  es  Petrus  et  super  banc 
petraui,  &c.'  Idem  in  eodem  Matthseo  quum  dicitnr:  'In  ilia  bora  accessernnt  disclpuli  ad 
Jesum  dicentes,  quis  major  est  in  regno  cosloruni.'  Idem  Clirysostonius  super  Joannem  [not 
'ad  consulta  Bulgaroruml,  Hom.  LXXXVIII; "  aud  finally;  "Beatus  Maximus  raagnus  Doctor 
in  epistola  orieutalibus  directa."  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Angelical,  who  knew  the 
Fathers  so  intimately,  and  who  lived  upon  S.  Chrysostom 's  Homilies  on  S.Matthew,  should 
have  been  deceived  when  not  the  words  only,  but  the  references,  were  before  him.  S.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria  is  continually  cit.e.d  in  the  Catena  Aurea,  and  Cardinal  Mai  has  in  thirty-two  instances 
in  the  Commentary  ou  S.  Luk^  shown  the  accuracy  of  the  Angelical  in  his  qnotatious.  (Cf. 
Veber  die  Vdtersiellen  in  des  heil.  Thomas  Op.  Contra  Errores  Orcecorum,  Der  KathoUk,  i  XII.,  p.  217; 
August,  1871.    Mainz.) 

**  Contra  Errores  Cfrcecorum,  Opusc.  fl,,  Cap.  XXXII.,  p.  256 — 257,  Vol.  XV. 
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It  belongs  to  the  said  Pontiff  to  determine  mattere  of  faith,  for  Cyril  says 
in  the  book  of  Treasures  :  "  As  membei'S  let  us  bide  in  oqr  head  the  Apostolic 
throne  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  from  whom  it  is  onr  duty  to  inquire  what  we 
oug-ht  to  believe  and  what  we  ought  to  hold."  Maximus*  in  a  letter  directed 
to  the  Orientals  also  says  :  "  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  sincerely  receive 
the  Lord,  and  the  Catholics  of  the  whole  world  who  confess  the  true  faith, 
look  upon  the  Church  of  the  Romans  as  upon  the  sun,  and  receive  from  her 
the  light  of  the  Catholic  and  apostolic  faith  :  nor  without  reason,  for  we  read 
that  Peter  was  the  first  to  confess  perfect  faith,  under  divine  revelation,  when 
he  said  "Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God."t  Hence  the  Lord  says 
to  him:  "  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy  faith  fail  not." 

It  is  evident  also  that  he  is  the  Prelate  of  Pati-iarchs  from  what  Cyril  %  says, 
namely,  that  it  is  "its  place  alone,"  that  is,  the  Apostolic  throne  of  theRoman 
Pontiffs,  "  to  reprehend,  correct,  decree,  dissolve,  loosen,  and  to  bind,  in  the 
place  of  Him  who  built  it  up.''  And  S.  Chrysostom  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  says,  that  "  Peter  is  the  most  holy  summit  of  the  blessed 
Apostolic  throne,  the  good  shepherd."  Again ;  this  also  is  evident  from  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  saying:  "And  thou  being  once  converted,  confii"m  thy 
brethren."^ 

It  is  of  necessity  for  salvation  to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff ;  for 
Cyril  says  in  the  book  of  Treasures :  "  Thei-efore,  brethren,  let  us  so  imitate 
Chiist  that  we  His  sheep  may  hear  His  voice,  abiding  in  the  Church  of  Petei- ; 
and  let  us  not  be  inflated  with  the  wind  of  pride,  lest  perchance  the  coiling 
serpent  cast  us  out  for  our  contentiousness,  as  he  did  Eve  of  old,  from  para- 
dise." |l     J^nd  Maximus  says  in  the  Epistle  directed  to  the  Orientals:  "We 


*  If  the  words  quoted  by  S.  Tliomas  from  the  Libellus  are  not  to  be  found,  others  equally 
impressive  can  be  brought  forward  from  another  place: — "Niir  miige  er  beaehten,  wie  der  heil. 
Thomas  die  Worte  des  anouymen  Verfassers  buclistablich  und  textgeniiiss  citirt,  was  bei  einer 
Icritischeu  Arbeit  ganz  natiirlich  ist:  aber  nicht  so  der  Ungenannte.  Soiidern  dieser  fiihrt  die 
Vater  an  '  ad  sensuni,'  niclit  '  ad  literam,'  indera  er  oft  ihre  Ausspriiche  znsammenfasst,  so  z.  B. 
wenn  er  eine  Stelle  aus  der  Katechese  des  heil.  Cyrillus.  welche  aus  drei  Perioden  besteht,  in 
eine  eiuzige  zusammenzieht.  Lauuoy  sagt,  dass  das  Zeiigniss  des  heil.  Maximus,  '  epistola  ad 
orientales,'  nicht  vorhanden  sei;  doch  wenn  man  nachforsclit,  begegnet  man  auch  dieser  Im 
zweiteu  Bande  der  Werke  dieses  Vaters  nnter  dem  Titel  •  Ex  epistola  Romoe  scripta.'  und  dieser 
enthiilt  die  ntimlichen  Meinungeu,  welche  ihm  der  Uubekauute  und  der  heil.  Thomas  zuschrei- 
ben,  nud  sogar  die  Worte.  Man  vergleiche  nur  den  Anfaug :  '  Omnes  euim  orbis  terrarum  fines, 
et  qui  ubique  gentium  Dominum  vera  rectaqne  fide  contitentur,  velut  in  solem  semi)itern£e  lucis 
in  Sanctissiiiiam  Roniauam  Ecclesiam,  ejnsque  Coufessionem  ac  fldem  recta  iutorlis  oculis 
respiciens,  ex  ipsa  eft'ulgurans  expectantes.jubar,  Petrum  doclriuai  sanclorumqne  prout  sincere 
omnique  pietate  Numine  afflataj  atque  diviuiB  sex  Synodi  exposuere,  e.Kplicatissiuie  fidei  sym- 
bolum  edentes.' "  (Ueber  die  Vdterstellen  in  des  Jieil.  TJtomas  Op.  Contra  Errores  Ch-mcorum,  Der 
Katholik,  ?  XII..  p.  218;  August,  1871.    Mainz.) 

t  Matth.,  Chap.  XVI.,  v.  16. 

t  Tlie  reference  to  the  third  book  of  S.  Cyril's  Thesaurus  cannot  be  collated,  because  only 
one  book  is  extant.  However,  Cardiual  Mai  has  published  in  his  Nova  Bibliotheca  Pairum,  Vol.. 
II.,  p.  420;  Vol.  TIL,  p.  144;  and  in  the  Homily  De  Deipara,  p.  380,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  S.  Cyril  did  hold  the  doctrine  attributed  to  him.  Take  these  three  quotations  from  the 
three  several  places  referred  to: — (1)  In  the  Commetitary  on  S.  Luke:  "  Cum  ergo  Lominns  disci- 
puli  negationem  innuisset,  iis  verbis  quibus  dieit:  oravi  pro  te  nt  nou  deficiat  fides  tua;  iufert 
statini  consolatorium  sermonem,  aitque;  et  tu  aliqnando  couversus  contirma  fratres  tuos,  idest 
Firmamentum  atque  Mnfjister  esto  Wionim  Cjin  perfidemadme  aecedunt.  Et  mirare  rursus  ser- 
mouis  soUertiam  et  divin;e  placiditatis  culmen.  Ne  enim  in  desperationem  adduceret  disci- 
pulum  quasi  de  aposlolatus  gloria  foret  expiuigendus,  posfquam  negasset.  implet  eum  bona  sue, 
fore  ut  promissa  bona  consequatur.  Ait  enim  :  et  tu  conversus  contirma  fratres  tnos.  O  inena- 
bilis  benignitas!  nondiun  erat  peccatum,  et  jam  veniam  pra;bet,  rursusque  ilium,  in  apostolica 
dignitate  couslituit."  (2)  On  Psalm  CXXX. :  "  Vel  etiam  fortasse  Ecclesiam  suam  appellat 
sanctorum  civitatem,  Satanse  inexpuguabilem,  ^t  nunquam  capiendam,  magnum  tuum  et  inex- 
puguabilem  murum."  (.t)  In  the  Sermon  De  Dei2>ara :  "  Quod  autem  ita  se  habeant,  testera  pro- 
feramus  fide  dignnm,  sanctissimum  scilicet  et  totius  mundi  Archiepiscopum,  patrem  et  Patriarcaia 
Coelestiunm  magnie  Urbis  Romie."    fCf.  Loc.  Cit.) 

i  Luke,  Chap.  XXII. ,  32. 

II  Regarding  the  Councils  which  are  quoted  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff :—"  Es  siud  dereu  drei;  zwei  vom  Concilium  zn  Chalcerion,  eiue  dritte  vom  zweitem 
Concil  zn  Constantinopel.  Die  Zeugnisse  vom  Concil  zn  Chalcedon  beziehen  sich  auf  die 
Acolamationen,  welche  man  dem  Papste  Leo  darbrachte,  auf  einen  Canon  in  Betreft'  der 
Appellatioiien.  Und  bier  muss  man  vor  Allem  wissen,  dass  der  heih  Thomas  diese  Zeugnisse 
nicht  iu  elner  Partialsammlnng,  sondern  in  den  Acten  selbst  gelesen  hatte,  weil  er  diese  in 
seiuen  Schriften  anfiihrt,  wie  er  auch  die  Acten  des  Concils  von  Constantinopel  gelesen  hatte. 
Jetzt  besitzen  wir  diese  Acten  nicht  mehr  nnversehrt.    Sie  sind  von  den  Griechen  verfalscht 
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declare  the  Universal  Church,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Saviour,  to 
be  compacted  and  founded  upon  the  rock  of  the  confeseion  of  Peter,  in  which 
Church  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remain  for  the  salvation  of  our  souls." 

Besides  this  Tractate  against  the  special  errors  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Saint  also  wrote  another  in  answer  to  a  certain  Cantor  of 
Antioch,  who  proposed  a  series  of  difficulties  to  him  regarding 
the  religion  of  the  Saracens.* 

S.  Thomas  begins  by  reminding  the  Cantor  of  S.  Peter's 
words  : — 

"Sanctify  the  Lord  Chiist  in  your  hearts ;"t  that  is,  by  faith,  which  will 
keep  us  safe  under  the  attacks  and  ridicule  of  the  enemy ;  hence  he  adds, 
"  being  ready  always  to  satisfy  every  one  that  asketh  you  a  reason  of  that 
hope  which  is  in  you."  For  Christian  faith  principally  consists  in  confessing 
the  Holy  Trinity,  whilst  it  glories  in  a  special  manner  in  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For  "the  word  of  the  Cross,"  as  S.  Paul  says,  "to  them 
indeed  that  perish  is  foolishness;  but  to  them  that  are  saved,  that  is  to  us, 
it  is  the  power  of  God."I  Our  hope  consists  in  two  things:  in  that  which  we 
expect  after  death,  and  in  God's  help  towards  attaining  our  expectation. 
And  these  are  the  things  that  you  say  are  attacked  and  ridiculed  by  the 
infidel :  you  allege  that  the  Saracens  laugh  at  us  for  calling  Christ  the  Son  of 
God,  seeing  that  God  has  no  wife  ;  and  hold  us  to  be  mad  for  confessing  three 
pereons  in  God,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  that  there  are  not  three  Gods. 
They  mock  also  at  oui*  saying  that  Jesus  Chi-ist,  the  Son  of  God,  was  cruci- 
fied for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race  ;  because  if  the  Omnipotent  God 
could  have  saved  mankind  without  the  passion  of  His  Son,  He  could  also 
have  made  man  so  as  not  to  be  capable  of  sinning. ^^     They  blame  Christians 

■worden,  -wie  Gregor  der  Grosse  iind  audere  Scluiftsttjllei-  nacligewieseu  liabeii.  Doch  sie 
geniigen,  um  die  Aechtlieit  der  Acclaiuationeu  festzustellen,  welche  Tlioinas  aufiilirt,  da  wir 
"wlsseu,  dass  auf  diesem  Concil  Leo  viele  Acclaiuationeu  gebracht  wmdei;.  Dousdedit  gibt 
eiue  lange  Reilie  davou  in  der  Sanimluug  seiner  Canoiieu,  welclie  Monsignore  Martinucci, 
zwelter  Ciistos  der  vaticauisclien  Bibliotliek,  und  die  Briider  Balleriui  in  den  Werken  des  lieil. 
Leo  veroflentlicbt  habeu.  Der  Canim  in  Betretl'  der  Appellation  an  tlen  Papst  in  grosseren 
Streitfrageu  tiudet  sich  in  den  Coiicilien  von  Niciia,  von  ISardika  und  an  andereu  Orteii.  Mau 
niiisste  das  ganze  canonische  Recht  und  die  gauze  Kirchengeschichte  Ternichten,  wenn  man 
dieses  Fmidameutalprincip  verwerfen  woUte." 

"  Es  eriibrigt  nur  nocli  der  Canon  des  Concils  von  Constantinopel;  worin  der  Papst  genannt 
wird  "  primus  et  maximus  episcopornm."  Dieser  Canon  befindet  sich  niclit  in  den  Ooucilsac- 
ten,  wie  wir  sie  jetzt  haben  :  aber  denuocli  muss  se.lbst  Launoy  zugestehen,  dass  er  ini  rciniis- 
clien  Ordo  stelit  und  acbt  ist."  (Uelier  die  Vdtcrstellen  in  des  heil.  Thomas  Op.  Contra  Errores 
OrcEcorum,  Der  Katltolik,  §  XII. :  August,  18T1.) 

*  Declaratio  quorumdam  Articulorum  contra  Gh'cecos,  Armenos  et  Saracenos  ad  Cantorem  Anli- 
ochenum,  Opusc.  II.,  Cup.  I.-X.,  p.  86 — 96;  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XVI.  Cap.  II. — Qijaliter  sit  dispu- 
tandum  contra  infldeles  ;  Cap.  III. — Qualiter  in  diviuis  sit  accipienda  generatio  ;  Cap.  IV. — 
Qualiter  in  divinis  sit  accipieuda  procesaio  Spiritus  Saucti  a  Patre  et  Filio;  Cap.  V. — Qufe  fuit 
causa  incarnation  is  Filii  Dei  :  Cap.  VI. — Qualiter  debet  intelligi  lioo  quoddioitur:  Deus  factus 
est  homo  ;  Cap.  VII. — Qualiter  sit  accipiemlum  quod  dicitnr  verbuni  IJei  passnm  ;  Cap.  VIII. — 
Qualiter  sit  accipieuduni  quod  iideles  accipiunt  corpus  Cluisti ;  Cap.  IX. — Qualiter  est  specialis 
locus  ubi  auimre  purgantur  auteqnam  siiit  beat;e  ;  Cap.  X. — Quotl  diviniaprsedestiiiatio  humaiiis 
actibus  necessitatem  non  impouat.  Rubeis  says  of  tins  Opusculmn  :—"  Recensitum  legimus 
apud  synchrouos  snpparesque  testes  omues,  hacteuus  adliibitos  in  Opernra  Aquiuatis  censura  : 
PtolomsBum  Lncensem,  Bartholomfeum  Logotlietam,  Bernardum  Guidonis,  Nicoiaum  Trivetnni. 
.7oaunem  de  Columiia,  Lndovicnm  Valleoletanum,  Sanctum  Aiitoniuum.  Superiorem  Opnsculi 
inscriptiouem  diserte  uotant  Bernardus  Guidonis  et  S.  Antonius  :  inscriptumque  :  '  De  Rationi- 
bus  Fidei,'  recensent  alii.  '  Cautori  Autiocheno'  uuncnpatum  est.  Quisnam  ille  fnerit.  ignotuni 
plane.  De  Cantoris  mnnere  apud  Gnecos  et  apndLatiuos  eonsnle  Diicanginm  in  utroque  Lcxico 
MediiB  et  Infirase  Grascitatis  et  Latinitatis."  (Bernard!  Mariae  de  Rubeis,  Dissertatio  III.,  Cap. 
Ill,  p.  426;  S.  ThomiB  Aquiuatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XV.) 

t  J.  Peter,  Chap.  Ill,  15.  t  I-  Cor.,  Chap.  I.,  18. 

5  The  Saint  indicates  Ijow  the  heathen  is  to  be  met : — "  De  hoc  taraen  primo  admonere  te 
Tolo,  quod  in  dispntatiouibus  contra  infideles  de  articulis  fidei,  non  ad  hoc  conari  debes,  ut 
fidera  rationibus  necessariis  probes.  Hoc  enim  sublimitati  tidei  derogaret,  cujus  Veritas  non 
solum  humanas  men tes,  sed  etiatn  Angelorum  excedit;  a  nobis  autem  creduntur  quasi  ab  ipso 
Deo  revelata.  Quia  tamen  quod  a  sumnia  veritate  procedit,  falsum  esse  non  potest  nee 
necessaria  ratione,  inipuguari  valet  quod  falsum  non  est:  fides  nostra  necessariis  rationibus 
sicut  probari  non  potest,  quia  hnmauam  menteiu  excedit,  ita  improbari  necessaria  ratione  uou 
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for  eating  their  God.  upon  the  altar,  and  say  that  if  the  body  of  Christ  had 
been  as  big  as  a  mountain  it  would  by  this  time  have  been  consumed.  And 
you  say  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  err  in  holding  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead,  up  to  the  day  of  judgment,  will  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded, 
but  that  they  are  as  it  were  hidden  away ;  because  since  they  are  without 
theii-  bodies  they  ought  to  be  neither  punished  nor  rewarded.  And  they 
quote  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  in  support  of  their  error  :  "  In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions."*  With  regard  to  the  merit  which 
depends  on  free  will,  you  say  that  both  Saracens  and  others  assei't  the  neces- 
sity of  human  acts  on  account  of  the  Divine  prescience  and  ordination,  and 
declare  that  man  could  neither  die  nor  sin  had  not  God  so  ordained;  and 
that  every  man  has  his  destiny  written  on  his  forehead.  With  regai-d  to 
these  things  you  ask  for  moral  and  philosophical  reasons  such  as  the  Sara- 
cens admit,  for  it  is  vain  to  argue  from  authority  against  those  who  reject 
authority  .t 

The  Saint  then  sets  himself  to  give  the  solution  of  these 
difficulties ;  insinuating  how  controversy  against  infidels  is  to 
be  conducted,  explaining  the, meaning  of  the  term  Generation, 
elucidating  the  doctrine  of  Procession,  the  reasons  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word,  and  unfolding,  in  a  long  argument,  how 
the  words  "  God  was  made  man"  are  to  be  understood,  as  well 
as  this  expression,  "  The  Word  of  God  suffered."  Next, 
objections  regarding  the  Blessed  Eucharist  are  solved,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Purgatory  is  proved  ;  whilst  finally  it  is  shown  that 
the  admission  of  the  theory  of  predestination  is  not  equivalent 
to  admitting  the  necessity  of  human  acts  ;  and  thus  ends  this 
able  paper  in  answer  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Cantor  of 
Antioch.t 


potest  propter  sui  veritatem.    Ad  hoc  igitur  debet  tendere  christiani  disputatoris  intentio  in 
articulis  tidei,  non  ut  tideiu  probet,  sed  ut  fidein  defeudat;  unde  et  beatns  Petriis  iiou  dixit : 
'  Parati  semper'  ad  pvobationem,  sed  '  ad  satisfactioiieuj,'  ut  scilicet  ratio uabiliter  ostendatur 
uou  esse  falsum  quod  fides  catliolica  coufitetur."    (Gap.  II.,  p.  86,  Vol.  XVI.) 
*  John,  Chap.  XIV.,  2. 

t  See  liow  the  Saint  meets  the  diflScnlty  regarding  the  real  Presence:— "  Si  quia  antem 
infidelis  velit  dicere  banc  conversiouem  Impossibilem  esse,  consideret  Dei  omuipoteutiam. 
Confitetnr  quidem  quod  per  virtutem  naturw  j)ossit  nua  res  couverti  in  aliam  quautnm  ad 
forinam,  sicut  quod  aer  in  iguera  convertitur,  duni  materia  quse  priiis  erat  subjeeta  fornire 
aeris.  postea  formce  ignis  subjicitur.  Multo  magis  ergo  virtus  omnipoteutis  Dei,  quae  totam  rei 
substantiam  in  esse  producit,  non  solum  trausmutaudo  secundum  formam,  ut  facit  natura, 
poterit  lioc  totum  in  illud  totum  couvertere,  ut  sic  pauis  in  Corpus  Christi  convertatur  et 
viuum  in  sanguinem.  ...  Si  quis  vero  Dei  onmipoteutiam  non  contitetur,  contra 
taleni  in  hoc  opere  disputationem  non  assumimus,  sed  contra  Saraceuos,  et  alios  qui  Dei  omui- 
poteutiam coutiteutur.  Alia  vero  liu.jus  m.vsteria  sacrament!  non  sunt  hie  magis  descutienda. 
quia  iuiidelibus  secreta  fidei  pandi  non  debent."  (Contra  Grcecos.  Annenos  el  haracenos,  Onusc. 
II.,  Cap.  VIlI.,p.  93;    Vol.  XVI.) 

t  See  liow  well  the  Saint  argues  with  regard  to  liberty  and  Providence: — "Sicut  autem 
divina  scieutia  coiitingcntibus  necessitatem  non  imponit,  sic  uec  ejus  ordiuatio,  qua  provide 
ordinat  universa.  Sic  enim  ordinat  i-es  sicut  agit  res:  non  enim  ejus  ordiuatio  cassatur,  sed 
quod  per  sapientiam  ordinat,  exequitur  per  virtutem.  In  actioue  autem  divinse  virtutis  hoc 
considerare  oportet,  quod  operatur  in  omnibus  et  movet  singula  ad  suos  actus  secundum 
modum  uniuscujusque;  ita  quod  qiuBdam  ex  motioue  divina  ex  necessitate  suas  actiones 
perliciunt,  ut  patet  In  motibus  coelestium  corporum;  qu;v,damvero  contingenter,  quae,  interdum 
a  propria  actione  deficiunt,  ut  patet  iu  actiouibus  corruptibilium :  arbor  enim  quaudoque  a 
fructificando  impeditur,  et  animal  a  generando.  Sic  ergo  divina  sapientia  de  rebus  ordinat, 
ut  ordiuata  proveniant  secundum  modum  propriarum  causarum.  Est  autem  hie  modus 
naturalis  homini  ut  libere  agat,  non  coactus:  quia  rationales  potestates  ad  opposita  se  habeut. 
Sic  igitur  Dens  ordinat  de  actibus  humanis,  ut  actus  human!  necessitati  non  subdantur,  sed 
proveniant  ex  arbitrii  libertate." 

"  Hiec  igitur  quae  sunt  ad  prassens,  visa  sunt  de  propositis  quaestionibue  conscribenda  ;  quae 
tamen  alibi  diligentius  pertractata  sunt."  (Declaratio  quorumdam  Articulorum  contra  Orcecos, 
Armenos  et  Saracenos  ad  Cantorem  Antiochemam,  Cap.  X.,p.  96  ;   Vol.  XVI.) 
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Regarding  the  Jews,  with  whom  there  was  great  contention 
in  the  middle  ages,*  the  Angelical  not  only  dwells  upon  the 
way  they  should  be  met  in  his  ''^  Swnima  Philosophica,^  ^  a,nd 
fairly  confronts  them  in  the  "  Sumtna  Theological''  but  he 
enters  into  personal  conflict  with  them,  and  by  the  clearness 
and  power  of  his  reasoning  converted  them  to  the  faith.  For 
instance,  Paul  de  Burgos,  one  of  the  most  famous  Jewish  Rab- 
bies  of  the  fifteenth  century,  adjured  Judaism  after  studying 
the  Angelical's  exposition  of  the  mysteries  and  prophecies  in 
the  old  Law,  and  of  the  figurative  meaning  of  the  ceremonies, 
sacraments,  and  sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  dispensation. 

The  Saint  met  two  celebrated  Rabbies  at  the  country-house 
of  Cardinal  Richard,  when  on  his  way  from  Rome  to  Naples.f 
They  had  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy,  learned,  and  stub- 
born men.  They  soon  entered  into  controversy  with  S.  Thomas, 
and  descanted  with  great  eloquence  on  the  grandeur  and  anti- 
quity of  their  religion,  on  the  sanctity  of  their  law,  on  the 
privileges  of  their  order,  and  on  how  the  Lord  had  solemnly, 
sworn  to  be  for  ever  the  God  of  Abraham,  Lsaac,  an<l  Jacob. 

The  Angelical  without  difficulty  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  greater  part  of  what  they  said  ;  and,  like  an  able 
controversialist,  knew  how  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  "Whilst  he 
admitted  with  them  the  canonicity  and  authority  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  he  maintained  the  necessity  of  conciliating  God's 
promises  with  His  menaces,  and  of  interpreting  each  according 
to  the  true  sense  of  Holy  Writ.  He  proved,  from  express  texts, 
that  the  Lord  was  to  make  a  new  alliance  with  His  people  ; 
that  the  Old  Testament  was  but  a  prophecy  and  a  figure  of  the 
New,  just  as  the  New  is  the  explanation  and  the  complete  ful- 
filment of  the  Old.J     He  discussed  the  most  striking  passages 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII. ,  p.       — 

t  Gibelli  puts  is  tluis : — ••Tonimaso  ito  im  giovno  a  visitare  il  Cardinal  Riccardo,  che  dinio- 
rava  iii  una  sua  villa  non  di  luujji  da  Roma.  tr()\  o  ivi  due  Rabbiui  taiito  tenaci  raanteuitori  del 
giudaisiuo,  che  dir  nou  si  potrebbe.  II  Sauto  Dottore,  a  cui  seiupie  era  in  euore  di  lidnrre  gli 
t-rraiiti  a  via  di  salute,  eutro  per  dolce  e  caro  niodo  a  rafjionanlento  con  essi.  Eglino  tolsevo  a 
luagniticare  rantiobith,  della  loro  veligionc,  la  santit^  deUa  legge.  le  soleniil  promesse,  di  ebc  il 
Dio  di  Giacobbe  avea  cousolato  il  suo  popolo.  Tomniaso  molto  beiiignaiiiente  consenti  loro 
rutto  cio  clie  di  vero  aveano  recato,  e  rinuise  con  loro  in  concovdia  dell'  autoritk  de'  diviui 
dettati  ;  poscia  del  eoucesso  si  valse  contra  di  loro.  Feee  vedere  la  necessity,  di  concordare  le 
pnimesse  colle  miiiacce,  e  d'intendere  le  une  e  le  altre  a  diiiltura  di  seiitenza;  dimostrb  alle- 
gaiido  i  testi  opportunl.  come  il  Siguore  dovea  couchiudere  una  nuova  alleanKa  col  suo  popolo: 
come  tutto  il  veccliio  testamento  non  era  piii  che  una  profezia  e  tigura  del  nuovo :  produsse  iu 
nu'zzo  i  vaticiuii  di  Giacobbe,  di  Daniello.  d'Aggeo  e  degli  altri  profeti,  i  quali  diflinirono  e  cir- 
coscrlssero  per  I'appuuto  il  luogo,  il  tempo  ed  ogiii  circostanza  della  vita  e  della  morte  del 
Rfdeutore;  dlsse  in  somma  ogni  cosa  che  all'  intcso  line  tornar  dovesse  opportuua.  I  Rabbini 
tuttavia  perfidiavano  ;  sempre  le  nledesime  opposizioni  niettevauo  iu  campo ;  egli  a  strettissi- 
nio  discorso  di  ragione  li  press,  e  a  tale  li  condusse  che.  cliiusa  loro  ogni  nscita,  non  ebbero  die 
appore."  (Vita  di  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Cap.  XXIII.,  p.  88—89;  Heconda  Edizione.  See  also 
Bareille,  Chap.  XXI., p.  25i-258  ;  Touron,  Liv.  II.,  Chap.  XX.,  p.  179—182;  Tocco,  Boll.,  cap.  IV., 
n.  2:i,  p.  665.) 

t  It  was  prayer,  as  usual,  which  in  the  end  prevailed: — "  Nou  si  diede  per5  egli  vanto  di 
vittoria ;  troppo  sapea  die  la  fede  e  dono  di  Dio ;  sapea  che  I'uomo  pn6  si  bene  sonare  in  parole, 
ma  nou  gi^  aprire  riutendimento,  ne  volgere  a  vera  coiiversione  il  cnore.  Prego  caranieiite  i 
due  Rabbini  di  tornare  il  giorno  appresso  ;  in  quel  mezzo  non  fosse  lor  grave  di  ripeusare  alle 
cose  discorse  e  di  venirle  rivolgendo  fra  se  medesinii ;  procacciassero  a  tutto  potere  che  la 
meute  loro  fosse  libera  da  ogni  preoccupazioue ;  procacciassero  che  I'aft'etto  del  cuore  uou 
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of  the  Prophets — of  Jacob,  Daniel,  and  Aggeus — who  foretold 
the  character  and  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  spoke  with 
clear  utterance  of  the  place,  time,  and  circumstances  of  His  birth, 
life,  actions,  and  death.  Then,  by  carefully  comparing  what  had 
been  foretold  of  our  Lord  with  the  accomplishment  of  the 
prophecy,  the  Saint  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Christ  who 
had  already  come  was  the  promised  one  of  Israel. 

The  Rabbles  were  excessively  struck  by  the  ability  of  the 
Christian  doctor,  and  they  were  still  more  amazed  when,  after 
stating  as  forcibly  as  possible  the  strongest  arguments  of  their 
cause,  they  found  that  the  calm  self-possessed  Angelical  separa- 
ted truth  from  error,  exploded  sophistry,  and  maintained  the 
Christian  position  all  the  more  startlingly  in  proportion  as  they 
plied  him  with  difficulties  against  it.* 

The  upshot  of  the  encounter  was  that  the  Rabbles  were  con- 
verted ;  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  Roman  people,  these  two 
proud  Israelites  made  their  public  recantation  and  received 
Holy  Baptism  in  the  Eternal  City,  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
the  true  Gospel,  began  to  live  the  lives  of  humble,  zealous,  and 
devoted  servants  of  the  Cross. 

Besides  confronting  rationalism  and  irreverence  in  the  schools, 
and  writing  ex-professo  against  the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Armeni- 
ans, and  Jews,  the  Angelical  exerted  his  greatest  energies  in 
oversetting  the  special  error  of  Avicenna,!    Avicebron,J  and 

impedisse  il  discorso  della  ragioue.  Veniita  la  notte,  egli,  secondo  suo  usato,  si  gett6  o'lnoc- 
cliioue  davanti  airaltaie,  e  aocesameute  supplico  il  Signbre  clie  di  sua  grazia  ralluuiiuiisse  la 
loio  luente.  Fattosi  giorno,  quaudo  fu  tempo,  i  due  Rabljini  (sempie  presente  il  Cardiuale) 
tutti  mutati  da  quel  die  erauo,  ritoinarojio,  e  seuza  piii,  datisi  per  viuti  coufessaiouo  se  uou 
poter  resistere  a  quello  spiiito  di  sapienza.  clie  parlava  per  bocca  di  Toiumaso  ;  e  presti  e  parati, 
com'erano,  ricevettero  la  giazia  del  Santo  Battesimo."     (Gibelll,  Cap.  XXIII.,  p.  89.) 

*  Tocco  relates  the  story  thus  :— "  Nam  iu  Molaria  castro  Doiuiui  Ricliardi  Cardinalis  prope" 
Romaui,  cum  priedictus  Doctor  iu  festo  Nativitatis  Domini  cum  priedicto  Uouiiuo  moraretur,  et 
ad  eum  duo  magui  Judtei  litterati  et  divites,  sicut  omui  auuo  cousueveraut,  couveuisseut,  roga- 
vit  prsedictus  Dominus,  ut  prtefatus  Uoctor  cum  eis  de  eorum  couversione  tractaret.  Cum 
quibus  cum  diutius  coutulisset  de  Lege  veteri  et  Salvatoris  adventum  probasset  per  dicta 
plurium  Prophetarum,  dedit  eis  tei;uiiniim  iu  crastiuum,  ut  de  eorum  coiiversioue,  et  super  bis, 
quoe  proposuerat,  respoudi-reut.  Pro  quorum  conversioue  cum  plus  Doctor  orasset;  et  earn 
petivisset  a  Dei  Pilio,  ut  sibi  iu  su»  uativitatis  gaudio  coucedere  diguaretur,  eoee  Judsei  iu  ter- 
luiuo  priBflxo  ad  praedictum  Doctorem  couveniunt,  couvertuutur,  coutiteutes  se  uou  posse 
spirituisapienti«,qui  iu  ipso  loquebatur,  resistere,  uec  coutra  hoc,  quod  pure  suaserat,  respon- 
dere.  Fit  magnum  de  festo  Nativitatis  Dominic*,  gaudiura,  et  pro  eo  quod  Judajis  pertidis  cou- 
versiouis  beuelicium  hoc  est  Deo  luiseraute  douatum,  Domiuus  Cardinalis  de  utroque  festum 
cum  maguo  gaudio  celebravit."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  IV.,  n.  23,  p.  GHb.)  Werner  sa.ys  : — Thomas 
bat  keiu  Werk  hinterlassen,  welches  speciell  gegen  die  jiidische  Theologie  geiiclitet  ware.  Iu 
fijtiueu  Schrifterklaruugeu  uimmt  er,  wie  wir  obeu  sahen,  gelegeutlich  auf  die  .iiidische  Inter- 
pretation Riicksicht,  hat  aber  die  wenigsteu  jeuer  Biicher  commentirt,  aus  welcheu  die  christ- 
lichen  Polemiker  ihre  Beweisstellen  zusammeutrugen.  In  dein  Eiugauge  seiner  Sunime  coritra 
gentiles  erklart  er  ausdriicklich,  dass  er  zwisoheu  besondereu  Classen  seiner  Uegiier  uiclit 
uuterscheiden,  daher  auch  uicht  speciell  gegeu  die  Juden  aus  dem  alten  Testameute  argu- 
mentireu  wolle."     (Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Sister  Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  661.) 

t  See  S.  Thomse  Aquiuatis  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XVI.,  De  Substantiis  Separatis  {Opusc.  XIV.) ;  Cap, 
II„  Opinio  Aristotelis  et  Aviceuuai  de  numero  substautiarum  separatarum,  p.  IIH— 186  ;  Cap.  X., 
Opiuio  Avlceunai  de  fluxu  rerum  a  prinio  priucipio,  cum  sua  reprobatione,  p.  194 — 195. 

t  Ibidem,  Cap.  V.,  De  substautiarum  separatarum  essentia  secundum  Avicebrou,  p.  187— 
188;  Cap.  F/.,  Reprobatio  opiniouis  Avicebrou  quantum  ad  modumpouendum,  p.  188—189;  Cup, 
VII.,  Reprobatio  opiniouis  Avicebrou  de  materialitate  substnutiarum  separatarnm,  p.  139—190; 
Cap.  VIII.,  Solutio  rationum  Avicebrou  opiniouis,  p.  190—192.  And  thus  the  Angelical  goes  «u 
oversetting  the  teaohiugs  of  the  Arabians  aud  Jews.  See,  for  instance,  Cap.  IX.,  Opiniones 
dicentium  substantias  iminateriales  causani  sui  esse  uou  habere,  et  earum  reprobatio,  p.  192 — 
194 ;  Cap.  XI.,  Opinio  Platouicoruni  de  effluxu  rerum  a  pvimo  priucipio,  cum  reprol)atione,  p.  190 — 
197;  Cap.  XIII.,  Opinio  aufei-eutium  rerum  provideutiam  a  Deo  et  substantiis  separatis,  et  e.jus 
reprobatio,  i^.  197—199;  Cap.  XIV.,  Quod  divina  provideiitia  ad  minima  se  extendit,  p.  199—200; 
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Averroes,*  He  is  continually  coming  across  them  in  his  vari- 
ous works,  and  never  tires  of  advancing  his  powerful  arguments 
from  reason  against  them. 

Thi?s  he  aii^ied  at  doing  in  an  Opusculum  especially  dedicated 
to  the  purj)Ose,  called  "  De  Unitate  Intellectus.^'  Here  is  evinced 
the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  Aristotle,  his  exact  knowledge 
of  the  iStagyrite's  teaching,  and  the  spread  of  Averroistic  errors 
in  many  minds  in  the  Christian  schools.  The  main  object  is  to 
prove  that  Aristotle  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  intellect,  and  that  other  peripatetics  were  on  the  orthodox 
side.  Themistius  is  quoted  in  the  Catholic  sense,  as  well  as 
Theophrastus,  whilst  even  Averroes  himself  is  proved  to  have 
held  that  Alexander  maintained  the  passive  intellect  to  be  the 
form  of  the  body.f 

Next,  the  authority  of  the  Arabs  is  quoted  ;  Avicenna  and 
Algazel  are  brought  to  bear,  and  the  Saint  shows,  by  many  argu- 
ments, that  the  operations  of  the  intellect  are  not  effected  by  a 
corporeal  organ.     He  says  : — 

We  premise  these  thing's,  not  because  we  want  to  condemn  the  above-men- 
tioned error  on  the  authority  of  the  philosophere,  but  in  order  to  show  that 
not  only  the  Latins  (whose  expressions  some  do  not  approve),  but  the  Arabs 
and  the  Greeks  also,  held  that  the  intellect  is  a  pai-t  or  a  power,  or  a  virtue 
of  the  soul  which  is  the  form  of  the  body. 

He  cannot  understand  how  men  should  glory  in  their  error — • 
Unless  it  be  that  they  are  less  desirous  of  holding'  the  true  doctrine  with  the 
rest  of  the  Peripatetics,  than  of  falling  into  eri-or  with  AveiToes,  who  was  not 
so  much  a  Peripatetic  as  a  corruptor  of  Pei'ipatetic  philosophy 4 

The  treatise  begins  thus  : — 

As  all  men  naturally  desire  to  know  truth,  so  they  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
error,  and,  if  they  can,  to  confute  it.  That  seems  to  be  the  most  unbecoming 
eiTor  which  is  committed  with  regard  to  the  intellect — the  very  instrument 


Cap.  XV..  Solutio  rationum  prsedictarum  pro  prjedicta  opinione,  p.  200—201;  Cap.  XVII.,  Quod 
oiuues  substantias  separatas  sintaDeo  pioductaj,  p.  202 — 203.  Thus  tlie  Augelical  refutes  the 
errors  drawn  out  in  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  First  Volume  of  this  work;  see  also  Chap.  XVIII., 
p.       —     . 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XIII. ,  Arabians  and  Jews,  p.       —     . 

t  De  unitate  intellectus  contra  Averroistas  (Opusc.  XV.), p.  208—224;  S.  Thomfe  Aquinatis  0pp. 
Omnia,  Vol.  X  VI. 

%  The  Saint  argues  with  as  great  cogency  agaiust  Avicebion  and  Avicenna  and  Averapace  in 
Opusc.  XIV.  (See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap'.  XIII.),  as  he  does  in  this  one  against  Averroes. 
Avicebron's  great  error  was  resolution  of  all  things,  ultimately,  into  material  principles.  Tliis, 
says  S.  Thomas,  is  the  error  of  the  aucieht  natural  philosophers,  who  admitted  nothing  but 
matter.  Avicebvon  held  that  all  forms  considered  in  themselves  are  "  accidents,"  and  thus  he 
does  away  witli  jnaierift  prima  For  if  it  belongs  to  the  notion  of  materia  to  be  something  in 
poteiitia,  prima  materia  must  be  altogether  in  potentia ;  and  hence  is  not  predicated  of  anything 
in  act.  And  thus  he  destroys  the  principles  of  logic,  doing  away  with  the  conception  of  genns 
and  species  and  substantial  differentia ;  for  he  converts  all  things  into  accidental  predications. 
He  ruins  the  foundation  of  natural  philosophy  in  doing  away  with  the  theory  of  generation 
and  corruption,  like  the  ancients,  who  held  the  doctrine  of  one  material  principle.  He  also 
oversets  philosophy,  doing  away  with  the  nnity  of  singulars,  and  in  consequence  with  true 
entity  and  diversity.  The  Saint  shows  that  were  the  materialistic  principle  admitted  it  would 
be  necessary  to  proceed  ad  infinitum  in  material  causes ;  that  there  would  be  only  one  forma, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  diversity.  He  furnishes  an  abstruse  scholastic  argu- 
ment, saying: — "  Unde  patet  falsura  esse  principium  quod  supponebat,  dicens  poteutiam  et 
receptioiiem  in  omnibus  eodem  modo  iuveniri."    {Opusc.  XIV.,  Caji.  VI.,  p.  188—189;   Vol.  XVI.) 
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given  us  for  avoiding  falsehood  and  for  apprehending  truth.  And  an  error 
of  this  kind  has  been  gaining  ground  for  some  time  past  in  many  minds,  in 
consequence  of  Averroes  teaching  that  the  intellect  is  a  certain  substance 
sepai-ate  in  its  being  from  the  body,  and  in  some  sort  of  way  to  be  united  to 
it  as  its  form ;  and  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men,  a  doctrine 
against  which  we  have  written  much.  But  since  the  impertinence  of  those 
who  are  in  fault  does  not  cease  to  strike  against  the  truth,  we  propose  to  write 
in  opposition  to  their  false  doctrine,  and  to  confute  it.* 

The  Saint  then  proceeds  to  analyze  Aristotle's  teaching,  and 
to  show  how  the  fair  interpretation  of  his  system  is  strongly 
opposed  to  those  tenets  which  the  Arabs  and  Averroes  would 
father  upon  him  ;  and  he  concludes  this  portion  of  his  treatise 
thus : — 

It  appears  therefore  most  manifest,  without  any  sort  of  doubt,  from  Aris- 
totle's own  words,  that  this  was  his  teaching  regarding  the  passive  intellect, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  the  body  ;  but  in  such 
wise  that  the  intellect  does  not  possess  any  corporeal  organ,  as  is  the  case 
with  other  powers  of  the  soul.f 

He  then  proceeds  to  prove,  by  an  elaborate  argument,  that  it 
is  not  impossible  for  a  certain  "  form  "  to  be  in  "  matter  "  at  the 
same  time  that  its  virtue  or  power  is  separate,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  intellect.  Then  it  is  objected  that  if  the  intellect  be 
the  form  of  the  body,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  corrupti- 
ble.]: The  Saint  says  that  this  argument  has  had  its  infiueuce 
with  many.  Some  held  on  this  account  that  the  soul  passes 
from  body  to  body,  others  that  it  possesses  a  certain  incorrup- 

*  Opusc.  XV.,  De  unilate  Intellectus  contra  Averroistas,  p.  208 ;  Vol.  XVI.  Avicebron  held  again 
that  corporeal  and  spiritual  substances  are  una  materia.  The  Saint  argues :  If  the  matter  is  tlie 
same  in  both,  a  distiuctiou  must  be  admitted  i.u  it,  anterior  to  the  ditlerence  of  forms,  namely, 
of  spirituality  and  corporeity.  But  this  cannot  be  through  quantity  in  spiritual  substances,  for 
dimensions  do  not  exist  in  them,  theretore  it  must  be  according  to  forms  or  dispositions,  or 
according  to  the  matter  itself;  but  since  it  cannot  be  according  to  forms  or  dispositions  ad 
infinitum,  it  must  be,  after  all,  according  to  the  matter  itselt  Therefore  the  matter  of  cor- 
poreal and  spiritual  substances  is  altogether  different.  Next  the  Saint  proves  with  great  force 
that  it  cannot  be  the  same  in  both,  because  the  mode  of  receiving  forms  is  different  in  spiritual 
and  corporeal  substances.  After  fully  entering  into  the  various  proofs  against  the  materialistic 
teaching  of  Avicebron,  the  Angelical  proceeds  to  attack  the  error  of  the  Easterns  against  crea- 
tion. He  says  that  just  as  Avicebron  deviated  from  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarding  the  condition 
of  spiritual  substances,  robbing  them  of  their  spirituality,  so  some  have  erred  from  truth 
regarding  the  mode  of  their  existence,  denying  that  they  proceeded  from  the  First  and 
Supreme  Author.  Some  held  that  they  had  no  cause;  others,  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
First  Principle  through  intermediate  piinciples  ;  others,  that  as  to  being,  they  came  from  the 
First  Cause  immediately,  but  received  their  special  character  from  those  above  them.  These 
errors  the  Saint  replies'to  at  length.  (San  Opusc.  X J V.,  De  Angelorum  Natura,  Cap.  VII.— IX.. 
p.  192,  sqq.;   Vol.  XVI.) 

t  OpMsc.  XV.,  Dei  Unitate  Intellectus,  p.  211 ;   Vol.  XVI. 

%  Speaking  of  errors  regarding  the  origin  of  beings,  the  Saint  proves  with  great  penetration 
how  they  flow  from  Avicebron's  teacliiug.  They  proceeded  from  men  who  could  not  rise  above 
their  imaginations,  and  made  spirit  and  matter  one.  The  intellect  seemed  incapable  of  lutuing 
another  mode  of  causation  from  that  which  relates  to  material  things.  Still  the  mind  of  man 
progressed  by  degrees  towards  the  right  solution.  First,  men  put  everything  down  to  change, 
regarding  fieri  as  nothing  more  than  alterari,  and  matter  as  eternal.  They  could  not  intellec- 
tually transcend  the  distinction  of  substance  and  accidents.  Others  advanced  further,  holding 
that  some  substances  were  self-caused;  but  since  these  men  saw  nothing  but  matter,  they 
resolved  substances  into  certain  corporeal  principles,  and  placed  the  origiu  of  things  in  congre- 
gation and  segiegatiou.  Others  went  si  ill  further,  and  resolved  sensible  substances  into  matter 
and  form,  and  so  placed  the  fieri  of  things  in  change  of  forms.  But  beyond  this  "  making," 
with  Plato  aud  Aristotle  we  must  place  a  higher  principle.  For  as  the  First  Principle  should  be 
most  simple,  it  must  not  be  a  participation,  but  an  esse  existing  of  itself;  but  since  subsisting 
being  can  be  unum  only,  all  others  must  possess  their  esse  by  participatiou.  Therefore  the  intel- 
lect should  be  able  to  resolve  each  one  of  them  into  id  quod  est.  Therefore  besides  the  composi- 
tion of  matter  and  form,  another  origiu  of  things  should  be  presupposed,  according  to  wliieli 
from  the  First  Cause,  "  being "  is  attributed  to  all  things.  (Oimsc.  XIV.,  Cap.  IX.,  p.U'i;  Vol. 
XVI.) 
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tible  body  which  will  never  be  separated  from  it ;  and  then  the 
Angelical  begins  to  show  that  Aristotle  in  reality  maintains  the 
intellective  soul  to  be  the  form  of  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  is 
compatible  with  the  doctrine  of  its  being  incorruptible. 

He  then  goes  on  to  prove  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Ara- 
bians taught  the  heresy  of  the  unity  of  the  intellect  ;  and  after 
stating  the  arguments  of  the  Averroistic  school  regarding  the 
separate  passive  intellect,  and  its  relations  to  the  phantasms, 
the  Saint  gives  three  arguments  which  altogether  overset  their 
pretensions.  Nor  was  it  any  use  for  them  to  shift  their  ground 
and  say  that  the  intellect  is  united  to  the  body  as  a  mover  ;  for 
against  .this  our  author  appositely  cites  the  eighth  book  of  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  and  advances  a  carefully-wrought  argu- 
ment thrown  into  the  form  of  an  illustration.* 

After  referring  to  Plato,  S.  G-regory  Nyssen,  Macrobius, 
Plotinus,  and  Themistius,  he  brings  other  arguments  to  bear. 
For  instance  : 

The  operation  of  a  man,  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  man,  is  to  understand,  and  in 
this  he  difFei-s  from  other  animals,  and  therefore  Aristotle  places  his  ultimate 
feUcity  in  this  operation.  But  as  Aristotle  says,  the  principle  by  which  we 
understand  is  the  intellect,  therefore  it  must  be  united  to  the  body  as  a  form  : 
not  indeed  so  that  the  intellective  power  itself  should  be  the  act  of  any  organ, 
but  because  it  is  a  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the  act  of  a  physical  organic 
body. 

Again  :  According  to  the  position  of  the  Averroists  the  principles  of  moral 
philosophy  are  destroyed,  for  according  to  it  all  individual  power  is  -wnth- 
drawn  from  us  ;  for  nothing  is  in  our  power  except  through  our  will ;  hence 
on  this  very  account  what  we  are  able  to  do  of  ourselves  is  called  "volun- 
tary." But  the  will  is  in  the  intellect,  as  is  evident  from  the  teaching  of 
Ai'istotle  in  his  thii-d  book  De  Anima,  and  because  there  are  will  and  intellect 
in  separate  substances,  and  because,  as  Aristotle  says  in  his  Rlietoric,\  it  is 

*  Tlie  Angelical  combats  Avicenna  no  less  than  Avicebron.  The  Samt  begins  by  saying 
that  some  people  assert  that  all  things  draw  their  being  from  the  First  and  Supreme  Principle, 
whom  we  call  God;  hnt  not  immediately.  For  since  the  First  Principle  of  things  is  altogether 
one  and  simple,  they  hold  that  nothing  proceeds  from  it  but  mium,  wliich,  although  more 
simple  than  the  rest  of  inferior  things  and  magis  unwn.  still  possesses  less  simplicity  thau  tlie 
first,  because  it  is  not  its  own  esse,  but  a  substance  having  esse  :  and  this  the.v  name  the  first 
iutelligence,  from  which  they  affirm  many  other  things  can  proceed.  For  the  second  intelli- 
gence proceeds  from  it,  as  it  turns  to  understand  its  simple  tivst  principle:  and  in  its  turning 
to  understand  itself,  It  produces  the  soxil  of  the  first  Orb:  and  in  its  understanding  itself  on 
the  side  oiitspotentia,  tlie  first  bod.y  proceeds  from  it ;  and  so  on  from  the  First  Principle  to  the 
last  bod.y.  This  is  the  position  of  Avicenna  in  the  hooli  "  De  Cansis."  To  this  the  Saint  says: 
The  general  good  is  more  important  than  particular  good.  But  if  the  perfection  in  the  effect 
be  not  attributed  to  the  agent,  the  ratio  of  good  is  destroyed  in  particular  effects.  Hence 
Aristotle  reprobated  the  opinion  tliat  the  forms  of  things  come  from  the  necessity  of  nature. 
Therefore  the  bonum  iiiiiversi.  which  consists  in  the  distinction  and  order  of  parts,  must 
proceed  from  tlie  First  Agent;  therefore  this  distinction  and  order  must  pre-exist  in  the 
intellect  of  the  First  Principle.  And  since  things  proceed  from  it  as  from  an  intellectual 
principle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  that  one  thing  only  proceeds  from  it,  although  it  be 
simple  in  its  essence.    ((Jpusc.  XIV.,  Cap.  X.,  p.  194 — 195,  0pp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XVI.) 

\  The  Angelical  continues  replying  to  Avicenna  thus :— There  is  a  two-fold  mode  of  pro- 
ducing things,  one  according  to  Tniitation  aud  motion,  another  without  them.  According  to 
the  first  method,  things  proceed  from  tlie  First  Principle  h,y  means  of  second  causes,  just  as 
plants  and  animals  are  produced  into  being  by  motion  according  to  the  efticac.y  of  the  supreme 
causes,  which  can  be  traced  up  to  the  First  Principle.  But  according  to  the  second  method 
this  cannot  be,  for  what  is  produced  into  being  this  way  is  not  only  made  per  se  "  hoc  ens."  but 
'■  per  se  simpliciter  ens."  But  etfects  must  be  i;i  proportion  to  causes:  a  universal  efl'ect  to  a 
universal  cause,  a  particular  to  a  particular.  So  since  by  motion  something  is  made  per  se  •  hoe, 
ens,'  the  efl'ect  is  referred  to  a  particular  cause,  and  when  ens  is  made  simpliciter  ensper  se  aud 
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thi-ouErh  the  will  that  a  thing-  is  loved  or  hated  universally,  as  we  hate  the 
race  of  thieves.  If,  therefore,  the  intellect  is  not  something  belonging  to  an 
individual  man,  or  is  not  truly  one  with  him,  but  is  united  to  him  only  by  the 
phantasms,  or  as  a  motor,  in  these  cases  the  will  is  not  in  the  individual  man, 
but  in  the  separate  intellect ;  and  hence  the  individual  man  will  not  be  mas- 
ter of  his  owm  acts,  nor  will  any  of  his  acts  be  worthy  of  praise  or  blame ; 
and  this  is  to  destroy  the  principles  of  moral  philosophy.* 

Having  entered  still  further  into  these  questions,  and  stated 
all  that  can  be  advanced  in  opposition,  as  well  as  the  proofs 
which  establish  the  true  theory  and  demolish  the  false  one,  the 
Angelical  concludes : — 

It  is  evident  that  what  they  say  is  false,  namely,  that  all  philosophere, 
Ai-ab  and  Peripatetic,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latins,  maintained  as  a  prin- 
ciple that  the  intellect  is  not  multiplied  numerically. t  For  Algazel  was  not  a 
Latin,  but  an  Arab  ;  whilst  Avicenna,  who  was  an  Arab,  writes  thus  in  his 
book  on  The  Soul:  "Prudence,  and  folly,  and  opinion,  and  such  like,  are  in 
the  essence  of  the  soul."  It  is  moreover  evident  from  the  words  of  Themis- 
tius — not  to  omit  the  Greeks — that  neither  the  active  intellect  which  illumi- 
nates, nor  the  passive  intellect  which  is  illuminated,  is  one  ;  but  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  illumination  is  one,  namely,  some  separate  substance— ^ that  is  either 
God,  according  to  Catholics,  or  the  ultimate  intelligence,  according  to  A^'i- 
cenna.  The  unity  of  the  separate  principle  Themistius  proves  from  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  and  the  taught  underetood  the  same  thing,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  illuminating  principle  were  not  identical.]; 

The  Angelical  finally  concludes : — 

Therefore  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus,  and  Plato  himself, 
did  not  hold  it  as  a  principle  that  the  passive  intellect  is  one  in  all  men.  It 
is  also  clear  that  Averroes  pervei"sely  alters  the  meaning  of  Themistius  and 
Theophrastus  with  regard  to  the  passive  and  active  intellect ;  therefore  we 


not  per  occidPHs,  the  effect  must  be  referred  to  the  universal  cause  of  being ;  and  this  is  the 
First  Priuciple,  which  is  God.  Therefore  besides  the  method  of  nuitatiou  or  motion,  there  is 
another  way  by  wliieh  things  are  produced  into  esse  by  the  First  Principle  without  tlie  assist- 
ance of  second  causes,  and  without  motion,  and  this  is  called  "  creation,"  aud  is  referred  to 
God  alone:  in  this  way  alone  immaterial  substances  can  be  produced  into  being.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  all  immaterial  substances,  aud  heavenly  bodies,  which  cannot  be  produced  into 
esse  by  motion,  have  God  alone  for  the  Author  of  their  being.  (Opusc.  XIV..  Cap.  X.,  p.  195; 
Vol.  XVI.) 

*  Opusc.  XV.,  p.  218,  Vol.  XVI. 

t  Besides  Avicebrou  and  Avicenna,  the  Angelical  overturns  Avenipace.  This  philosopher 
held  with  Abu-Bekr  (Ibu-Zohr),  according  to  Averroes  (De  Anima,  III.,  text.  Com.  V.),  that  the 
passive  intellect  is  identical  with  the  imagination.  The  Saint  disproves  this  position  thus: 
Animals  as  well  as  men  possess  imagination, Whilst  men  alone  possess  intellect:  therefore  intel- 
lect and  imagination  are  not  identical.  Again:  Imagination  has  only  to  do  with  corporeal  and 
sinsjular  things,  since  phantasy  is  a  motion  elicited  by  sense  (as  is  said  in  the  second  book  De 
Anima,  text.  Com.  CLXI.),  but  the  intellect  with  universalsand  incorporeal  things,  therefore  the 
passive  inlellect  is  not  identical  with  the  imagination.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  same 
thing  to  be  the  mover  and  the  moved,  but  the  phantasms  move  the  passive  intellect,  as  sensi- 
biUa  do  the  sense,  as  Ari.stotle  says  {Dc  Anima,  III.  text.  Com.  XXV.)  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  the  passive  intellect  to  be  the  same  as  the  imagination.  Again:  It  is  proved  in  tlie  third 
book  De  Anima  (Text.  Com.  VI.)  that  the  intellect  is  not  an  act  of  any  part  of  the  body,  but  the 
imagination  has  a  determinate  corporeal  organ;  therefore  the  imagination  and  tlie  passive 
intellect  are  not  the  same.  In  reference  to  this  fact  it  is  written,  "  Who  teacheth  no  more  th;iii 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  instruct eth  no  more  than  the  fowls  of  the  air  "  {Job,  Chap.  XXX  V. , 
V.  11),  by  which  we  learn  that  in  man  there  is  a  faculty  of  knowledge  beyond  that  of  sense  and 
imagination  which  animals  possess.  (Vid.  Summa  Contra  Gentiles.  Lib.  IL,  Cap.  LXVIL,  p.  119: 
Vol.  V.) 

%  Opusc.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Intellectus,  p.  223,  sqq.,  Vol.  XVI.  Besides  refuting  the  Arabian  phi- 
losophies, the  Angelical,  in  his  Opuscvlnm  XIV.,  aims  at  the  errors  of  the  Platonists  (Cap.  XI.) 
and  of  Origen  (Cap.  XII.) ;  establishes  the  rule  of  God's  Providence  (Cap.  XIII.),  showing  how 
it  extends  to  the  smallest  creatures  (Cap.  XIV.);  argues  against  the  teachings  of  the  Maui- 
cheans.  and  shows  that  all  separate  substances  must  have  been  created  by  Go<£  (Opusc.  XIV,, 
Cap.  XVIL,  p.  262;   Vol.  XVI.) 
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did  well  to  call  him  the  perverter  of  Peripatetic  philosophy.*  "Wherefore  it 
is  strang^e  that  some,  having-  seen  merely  the  comments  of  Averroes,  should 
have  presmned  to  say  that  what  he  taught  was  held  by  all  philosopers, 
Greek  and  Arabian,  with  the  exception,  of  the  Latins.  And  it  is  a  source  of 
still  greater  astonishment,  or  even  of  indignation,  that  any  man  professing 
himself  to  be  a  Christian  should  dare  to  speak  so  irreverently  of  the  Christian 
faith,  as  to  say  with  Averi-oes  that  "the  Latins  do  not  hold  it  as  a  principle," 
that  there  is  one  intellect  only,  "because  perchance  their  law  is  against  it." 
Hei-e  Averroes  commits  two  erroi-s — first,  by  doubting  whether  his  doctrine 
is  contrary  to  faith,  and  secondly,  by  asserting  by  implication  that  he  does 
not  submit  to  the  law  ;  and  what  he  afterwards  adds  is  also  wrong,  namely, 
"This  is  the  reason  why  Catholics  seem  to  hold  this  opinion,"  putting  down  a 
declaration  of  faith  as  being  merely  an  opinion.!  Nor  is  there  less  presump- 
tion in  what  he  next  asserts,  namely,  that  God  could  not  ordain  that  there 
should  be  many  intellects,  because  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  do  so. 
And  what  he  adds  is  still  more  serious:  "I  conclude,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  reason,  that  the  intellect  is  one  numeiically,  still  I  firmly  hold 
the  opposite  through  faith." 

Therefore  he  feels  that  there  are  some  matters  of  faith  the  contraries  of 
which  are  necessarily  true.  But  since  a  conclusion  is  not  of  necessity,  except 
with  regard  to  necessary  truth,  the  opposite  of  which  is  false  and  impossible, 
it  follows,  according  to  his  dictum,  that  faith  is  the  subject  of  the  false  and 
the  impossible :  a  result  that  even  God  could  not  bring  about,  and  a  state- 

*  Opusc.  XV.,  De  Unitate  Intellectus,  p.  224,  Vol.  XV].  The  Saint  shows  his  full  grasp  of  Aris- 
totle aud  Plato  when  he  draws  out  their  poiuts  of  agreement  and  difteieuce  regarding  their 
theory  of  separate  substances.  They  agree,  he  says,  first  in  the  mode  of  existence;  secondly, 
tiiat  all  separate  substances  are  wholly  free  from  matter;  thirdly,  in  their  view  of  Providence. 
They  differ,  lirst,  in  this:  that  Plato  lield  a  separate  order  of  universals  which  Aristotle 
rejected;  secondly,  that  Plato  did  not  limit  the  number  of  separate  Intellects  to  the  number  of 
heavenly  motions,  and  this  Arisiotle  did;  aud,  thirdly,  Plato  placed  certain  intermediary  souls 
between  those  of  the  heavens  and  of  men,  which  Aristotle  did  not  do  ;  and  therefore  neither  he 
nor  his  followers  make  any  mention  of  demons.  (See  Opusc.  XIV.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  186;  Cap.  IV., 
p.  187;   0pp.  Omnia,   Vol.  XVI.) 

t  Here  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Angelical's  method  ot  reasoning  on  a  deep  philosophical 
point.  Against  Averroes  he  says  :^"  Est  ergo  diceudum  secundum  sententiam  Aristotelis.  quod 
intellectuiu  quod  est  ununi,  est  ipsa  natura  vel  quidditas  rei.  De  rebus  enim  eat  scieiitia  uatu- 
ralis  et  aliai  scieutiie,  non  de  speciebus  mtellectis.  Si  enim  iutellectum  esset  non  ipsa  natura 
lapidis  qua}  est  in  rebus,  sed  species  qute  est  intellectu,  sequeretur  quod  ego  non  intelligerem 
rem  quae  est  lapis,  sed  solum  intentiouera  quae  est  abstracta  a  lapide.  Sed  vernm  est  quod  lapi- 
dis  natura,  proat  est  in  .singularibus,  est  iutellecta  in  potentia;  sed  intellecta  iu  actu  per  hoc 
quod  species  a  rebus  sensibilibus  mediantibiis  sensibusnsque  ad  phantasiam  perveuiunt,  et  per 
virtutem  intellectus  ageiitis  species  intelligiblles  abstrahuutnr,  qnse  sunt  in  intellectu  possibili. 
HtB  autem  species  noii  se  habent  ad  intellectuin  possibilem  ut  intellecta,  sed  sicut  species  qui- 
bus  intellectus  iutelliglt ;  sicut  etiani  species  qufe  sunt  in  visu.  non  sunt  ipsa  visa,  sed  ea  qnibus 
visus  videt ;  nisi  iuquautum  intellectus  reflectitur  supra  seipsum,  quod  iu  sensu  accidere  non 
potest.  Si  auteiu  lutelligere  esset  actio  transieus  iu  exteriorem  materiam,  sicut  couiburere  et 
movere,  sequeretur  quod  iutelligere  esset  secundum  moduiu  quo  natura  realiter  habet  esse  in 
siugularibus.  sicut  combustio  ignis  est  secundum  modum  coiubustibilis.  Sed  quia  iutelligere 
est  actio  iu  ipso  iutelligeute  maneiis,  ut  Aristoteles  dicit  9  Metapliysic,  sequitur  quod  iutelli- 
gere sit  secundum  modum  intelligentis,  id  est  secundum  exigentiam  specie!  qua  intellectus 
intelligit.  H;vc  auteui  cum  sit  abstracta  a  principiis  individuantibns,  non  repra^seutat  rem 
secundum  conditioues  individuales,  sed  secundum  naturam  universalem  tautuui.  Nihil  enim 
prohibet,  si  alicjua  duo  coujuuguntur  in  re,  quiu  unum  eorum  reprsesentari  possit  etiam  in 
seusu  sine  altero  :  nude  color  mellis  vel  pomi  videtur  a  visu  sine  ejus  sapore.  Sic  igitur  intel- 
lectus iutelliglt  naturam  universalem  per  abstractiouem  ab  iudividualibus  principiis.  Est  ergo 
iinnni  quod  iutelligitur  a  me  et  a  te  ;  sed  alio  intelligitur  a  me,  et  alio  a  te,  idest  alia  specie 
iutelligibili ;  et  aliud  est  iutelligere  meum.  et  aliud  tuum  ;  et  alius  est  intellectus  mens,  et  alius 
tuus.  Unde  et  Aristoteles  in  Piiedicaiuentis  dicit,  aliquaiu  scieutiam  esse  siugularem  qpautum 
ad  subjectum.  ut  quiedam  grammatica  in  subjecto  quidera  est  in  anima,  de  subjecto  vero  nuUo 
dicitur.  Unde  et  intellectus  meus  quando  intelligit  se  iutelligere,  intelligit  quemdam  siugu- 
larem actum  ;  quando  autem  intelligit  iritelligere  simpliciter,  intelligit  aliquid  universale  :  non 
euim  singularitas  repugiiat  intelligibilitati,  sed  inaterialitas.  Uude  cum  sint  aliqua  singularia 
inimaterialia.  nihil  prohibet  hujusiuodi  singularia  intelligi.  Ex  hoc  autem  apparet  quomodo  sit 
eadein  scieutia  in  discipulo,  et  doctore.  Est  euim  eadeni  quantum  ad  rem  scitain,  non  taineu 
quantum  ad  species  intelligiblles  quibus  uterqne  intelligit  .  .  .  Sicut  enim  in  infirmo 
est  piincipium  naturale  saiiitatis,  cui  medicus  auxilia  subniiuistrat  ad  sanitatem  perficiendam  ; 
ita  in  discipulo  est  prineipiura  naturale  scieutise,  scilicet  intellectus  ageus,  et  prima  prlncipia 
per  se  nota.  Doctor  autem  subniiuistrat  qusedam  adniiuicula,  deducendo  couseqnens  ex  prin- 
cipiis per  se  iiotis  .  .  .  et  sicut  saiiitas  iu  iufirmo  fit  non  secundum  potestatem  medici, 
sed  secnndum  facultatera  naturte  :  ita  et  scientia  causatur  iu  discipulo  nou  secundum  virtutem 
magistri,  sed  secundum  facultatem  addlaceutis."    (Opusc.  XV., p.  222,  Opp.  Omnia,  Vol.  XVI.) 
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ment  which  is  unendurable  to  tlie  ears  of  the  faithful.  Nor  is  he  wanting  in 
g-reat  temerity  in  presuming  to  dispute  on  matters  which  do  not  appertain  to 
philosophy,  but  are  of  pure  faith — as  that  the  soul  suffers  in  the  infernal  fire, 
— and  in  saying  that  the  teachings  of  the  Doctore  are  to  be  reprobated  on  this 
point.  By  parity  of  reasoning  disputes  could  be  started  about  the  Trinity, 
the  Incarnation,  and  subjects  of  a  kindred  nature,  concerning  which  only  a 
stutterer  would  talk.* 

This  therefore,  is  what  we  have  wiitten  towards  the  destruction  of  the  said 
eiTor  :  making  use  not  of  documents  of  faith,  but  of  the  reasonings  and  dicta 
of  philosophers  themselves.  If  any  one  glorying  in  false  science  wishes  to 
say  anything  against  what  we  have  written,  let  him  talk  neither  in  secret  nor 
before  boys  who  cannot  judge  of  difficult  questions  ;  but  let  him  write,  if  he 
dare  against  this  work,  and  he  will  find  not  only  that  I,  who  am  the  least  of 
all,  but  that  many  others  who  cultivate  truth,  will  confront  his  eJTor  or  expose 
his  ignorance.! 

It  stands  to  reason  that  to  understand  fully  the  weight  and 
accuracy  of  the  Angelical' s  reasoning,  the  whole  Opusculum  must 
be  carefully  studied  as  it  stands. 

Then  besides  this,  there  are  three  interesting  Expositions, 
which,  together  with  his  polemical  tractates,  still  further  pre- 
pared the  Angelical  for  the  great  "  /Sum7na  Theologica  ;"  the 
Expositio  in  Lihrum  Boetii  de  Hebdo'madibus,''^X  the  ^'Exposi- 
tio  in  Lihrum  Boetii  de  Trinitate,'"\  and  the  Exposition  of  the 
book  De  Causis,''\\  all  of  which  display  the  singular  gift  of 
grasping  the  meaning  of  an  author  for  which  he  was  so  especi- 
ally famed.  To  give  an  analysis,  however  short,  of  these  Com- 
mentaries, would  take  up  too  much  space  ;  besides,  it   seems 


*  Take  the  Contra  Gentiles,  aud  tliat  work  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  energy  with  which 
the  Angelical  combated  the  Eastern  errors  ;  he  does  not  even  let  the  early  Greek  philosopliers 
escape.  For  example,  see  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XLIIL.  p.  32.  Anaxagoras  is  replied  to,  Lib.  11.,  Cap. 
XL.,  p.  95;  others,  again.  Lib.  /.,  Caj).  XX.,  p.  IT;  then  the  Arabs,  especially  Averroes,  are  upset, 
Ub.  TL,  Cap.  LXXXIIL,p.  122;  Lib.  TI.,  Cap.  XXIL,  p.  79—82;  Lib.  IL,  LIX.,  p.  112;  Cap.  LX., 
p.  113 — 114;  then  Aristotle  is  broiight  to  bear  against  his  own  admirers,  i/6.  //.,  Cap.  LXI.,p. 
115 — 116;  Aristotle  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  Aveiroes,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXX.,  p.  121;  Aristotle 
brought  to  bear  again,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXXVIII.,  pi-  133 — 134;  Aviceuna  refuted.  Lib.  II..  Cap. 
X/XX/K.,  p.  126  ;  Cap.  XLII.,p.  96 — 97;  Cap.  XXI., p.  19;  Averroes  and  Avicenua  answered, /^id. 
I.,  Cap.  L.,  p.  36,  Cap.  LXIII.,  p.  44;  Algazel  and  Averroes  answered.  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  LXXIX., 
LXXX.,  LXXXI.,p.  134—138  sqq.  ,-  A  vempace  refuted.  Lib.  II.,  LXXIL,  p.  119.  Sometimes  these 
are  made  witnesses  to  truth,  for  instance,  Averroes,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  XIII.,  p.  12.  and  Cap.  XX., 
p.  17;  Avice-ma,  Lib.  /.,  Cap.  LX.,  p.  45;  Cap.  XLIIL,  p.  63,  wliil.st  Pantheism  is  hit  at,  Lib.  I. 
Cap.  XXri.,p.  21-23,  and  Alexander  answered,  Ub.  II.,  Cap.  LXIL,  p.  116—117. 

t  OpMSC.  XV.,  De  TJnitate  IntelUctits,  p.  224,  Vol.  XVI. 

t  In  Librum  Boetii  de  Hebdomadibus  Exposltio,  Opnsc.  LXIL.  Led.  V.,p.  339 — 348;  Vol.  XVII. 
"Thomas  erklart  den  Ausdrnck  :  '  de  hebdomadibus,' als  sleichbedeutend  mit  :  '  de  editioiii- 
bus  :  quia  in  Grceco  hebdouiada  idem  est  ac  edere'  (Thomas  las  in  seinem  corrumpirten  Texte  : 
'  ecdomadileus,'  uud  mochte  hiebei  an  das  griechische  e/cJidw/zt  deukeu).  Wie  er  das  '  edere' 
verstaud,  erklart  eine  audere  .ieusserung :  Solitus  erat  sibi  commeutari  i.  e.  componere  vel 
excngitare  quasdam  bebdomadas  i.  e.  editiones  sen  conceptiones'  .  .  .  Der  Anlass  zur 
Entstehung  dieses  Auszuges  aus  den  Hebdomaden  ist  nach  Thomas'  Angabe  die  Bitte  des 
romischen  Diaconus  Johannes,  Boethius  mochte  einige  Seheinwiderspriiche  autlfisen,  die  in 
seinen  '  Editionibus'  sich  faiiden."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Viertes 
C'apitel,  p.  489.) 

?  7(1  Lihrum  Boetii  de  Trinitate  Expositio,  Opusc.  LXIII.,  Qucestiones  VI.,  p.  349 — 396;  Vol.  XVII. 
Tlie  method  followed  is  that  of  the  "  Qucestiones  Dispiitatce."  Each  Quceslio  is  divided  into  four 
articles.  For  instance,  the  first  Qucestio,  "  De  Divinorum  Coynitione,"  Art.  I. — Utrum  mens 
hiunana  adcognitionemvei-itatisiiidifieatnovaillustratione  divinse  hicis;  Art.  II. — Utrum  mens 
humana  possit  ad  Dei  notitiam  pervenire  ;  Art.  III. — Utrum  Deus  sit  primnm  quod  a  mente  cog- 
noscitur ;  Art.  IV. — Utrum  ad  Bivinxe  Triuitatis  cognitionem  mens  humana  per  naturalem 
rationem  pervenire  sufEiciat. 

II  De  Causis,  Liber  Uiiicus,  De  primis  ca/usis  rerum  in  triplici  ordine  constitutes,  earvmque  ad 
invicem  distinctione  et  dependentia  ;  Lectiones  XXXIL,  p.  lil — 760  ;   Vol.  XXI. 
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hardly  called  for,  since  sufficient  has  already  been  done  to  sug- 
gest the  labours  and  method  of  the  Angelical  in  theological  and 
jjliilosophical  disquisition. 

There  are  many  other  Opuscula  attributed  to  the  Saint,  but 
being  of  uncertain  authenticity,  they  shall  be  mentioned  in 
another  place  ;  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  him  to  be  a  pro- 
found philosopher  and  an  incomparable  theologian.  Of  his 
writings  as  a  politician,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak;  but  it 
would  be  an  oversight  to  forget  his  merits  as  a  framer  of  holy 
Liturgy  and  as  a  Christian  poet.  His  great  gifts  manifested 
themselves  in  the  composition  of  the  office  and  mass  for  the 
solemn  feast  of  Corpus  Christi.^  It  is  said  that  Pope  Urban  IV. 
gave  instructions  to  S.  Bonaventure,  as  well  as  to  S.  Thomas,  to 
construct  the  office  ;  and  it  is  related  that  when  the  Angelical 
was  arranging  the  Vespers  for  the  Feast,  S.  Bonaventure  called 
upon  him,  and  during  conversation  took  up  and  read  that  beau- 
tiful antiphon  for  the  Magnificat,  beginning  with  the  words,"  0 
Sacrum  Conmmum!''''^  So  overcome  was  he  by  its  depth  and 
sweetness,  that  he  returned  home,  and  cast  into  the  flames  as 
useless  the  work  which  he  himself  had  been  preparing. 

And,  indeed,  how  could  the  composition  of  the  Angelical  be 
surpassed  ?  What  office  of  the  Church,  used  during  the  great 
festivals,  is  more  touching,-  more  soul-expanding,  more  full  of 
unction  than  that  of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Bomini .? J    See  how  the 

*  "Essendo  dunque  si  divoto  del  santissimo  Sacramento  dell'altare,  meritamente  gli  fu  e  da 
Dlo  coiiceduto  si  profoiidameiite  scviverne,  ed  lugiuuto  daUrbano  Papa  IV.  di  luettere  in  assetto 
la  Messa  e  I'Offlcio  per  la  soleunit^  del  Coi'pua  Domiui,  da  lui  eon  Ispiiito  verameute  celeste 
compiLato  cou  griiiiini,  antifoiie,  lesponsoii.i,  versetti,  lettioui,  e  la  scquentia,  che  come  appro- 
piiatl  alia  detta  soUeiiuitJi,  servono  per  essa,  e  per  I'ottava,  ue'  quali  s'amiuira  I'artititio, 
I'altezza  de'  concetti,  I'orduie,  rarinouia,  e  la  divotioue;  siclie  cou  tntti  gli  altri  divini  officij 
iuliu  hora  uiessi  in  ordiue  dagli  auticlii  padri  pu6  stare  a  paragone.  Oude  da  Sisto  Papa  IV.  da 
Sauto  Autoniiio,  e  da  cliinnque  ne  parlo,  fu  a  ragioue  commendato."  (Frigerio,  Vila  di  S. 
Tomaso  d'  Aquino,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  II.,  n.  5,  p.  75.) 

t  Ad  ilaynificat,  Antiph.  "  O  sacrum  couvivium!  in  quo  Cliristus  sumilur,  recolitnr  meui- 
oria  passiouis  ejus,  mens  impletnr  gratia,  et  futuraj  glorias  nobis  pignus  datur.  Allelnja,  AUe- 
luja."  Then  Ibr  the  First  Vespers:  '"  O  quam  suavis  est,  Domine  spiritus  tuns!  qui  ut 
diilcedinem  tuam  iu  filios  dcmonstrares,  pane  suavissimo  de  coelo  priestito,  esurientes  repleus 
Ijonis,  fastidiosos  divites  dimittis  iiianes."  This  is  the  Prayer  : — "  Dens  qui  nobis  sub  Sacra- 
mento inirabili  passiouis  tuie  meraoriani  reliquisti,  tribue  quassumus  ita  nos  Corporis  et  San- 
guinis tui  sacra  inysteria  veuerari,  ut  redemptionis  tuse  frnctum  in  nobis  jugiter  seutiamus, 
Qui  vivis,  Sic."  Tlien  the  Hymns  are  "  Pange  Lingua,"  "  Sacris  Solemniis,"  "  Verbum  Siipernum," 
and  "  Laiida  Sion."  (See  Opusc.  V..  Ojfficium  de  Festo  Corporis  Christi  ad  mandatum  Urbani  Pap^ 
JV.  dictum  Festuvi  instituentis,  p.  233 — 238  ;    Vol.  XV.) 

t  Take  the  hymu  "  Verbum  Supernum  prodiens"  :— 

"  The  Word,  descending  from  ahove, 
Though  with  the  Father  still  on  high, 
Went  forth  upon  His  work  of  love. 
And  soon  to  life's  last  eve  drew  nigh. 

He  shortly  to  a  death  accurs'd 

By  a  disciple  shall  be  given  ; 
But,  to  his  twelve  disciples,  first 

He  gives  Himself  the  Bread  from  Heaven. 

Himself  in  either  kind  He  gave; 

He  gave  his  Flesh,  He  gave  his  Blood; 
Of  flesh  and  blood  all  men  are  made  ; 

And  He  of  man  would  be  the  Food. 

At  birth  our  brother  He  became  ; 

At  board,  Himself  as  food  He  gives  ; 
To  ransom  us  He  died  iu  shame  ; 
J  As  our  reward,  in  bliss  He  lives." 

Caswall's  Lyra  Catliolica,  p.  114 — U5. 
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Saint  cnlls  from  the  sweet  psalms  of  David,  and  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Old  Law,  types  and  figures  of  the  New  ;  see  how 
his  large  heart,  and  his  deep  affections  flow,  with  the  over- 
whelming force  of  some  majestic  river,  into  those  hymns  which 
form  the  household  words  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Place!  The  ^' Pange  Ligua'''  and  "  Sacris 
Solemnis,''^  so  exquisitely  theological,  so  tenderly  affective,  so 
reverently  adoring,  so  expressive  of  every  want  and  aspiration 
of  the  human  heart — where  are  two  hymns  so  touching,  so  poeti- 
cal, so  angelical  as  they  ?  What  writer  has  so  fixed  his  name 
in  every  Sanctury,  or  has  made  ten  thousand  churches  ring  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  such  an  ever-repeated,  never-omitted 
anthem  of  joy  and  praise  ?  He  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  and  drunk  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  he  whose  conversation 
was  with  the  Saints  of  God,  had  learnt,  as  no  other,  how  to 
throw  into  human  words  an  angel's  song.  He,  the  champion  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  as  if  by  heavenly  inspiration,  poured 
out  his  numbers  in  a  poet's  prayer.  Whether  it  be  the  beautir 
ful  simplicity  of  the  "  Tantum  Ergo"^  the  tender  and  strong 
love  of  the  "  0  Saiutaris,''']  or  the  jubilant  "  Lauda  Sion,''  it 
matters  not ;  the  Angelical  was  master  of  every  note  of  joy, 
adoration,  and  thanksgiving  which  could  be  breathed  from  the 
human  soul  fired  with  the  grace  of  God  ;  and  knew,  as  no  other, 
how  to  stamp  the  impress  of  his  own  spirit  on  the  treasures  of 
his  genius.  It  was  his  intense  energy  of  devotion,  and  spotless- 
ness  of  purity,  which  made  him  throw  into  divine  song  the 
deepest  feelings  of  humanity  ;  for  he  summed  up  in  himself  all 
that  is  purest  and  tenderest,  all  that  is  most  noble  in  the  hearts 
of  the  redeemed. 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  "  Lauda  Sion  "; — 

"  Lo  !  upon  the  Aliar  lies. 
Hidden  deep  from  human  eyes. 
Bread  of  Angels  from  the  skies, 
Made  the  food  of  mortal  man  : 


*  "  Tantum  Ergo  "  . 


t  "  0  Salutai~is  Hostia"  ; 
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'  Dowu  in  adoration  falling, 

Lo  !  the  sacred  Host  we  hail; 
Lo!  o'er  ancient  forms  departing, 

Newer  rites  of  grace  prevail ;  ' 

Faith,  for  all  defects  supplying, 
Where  tlie  feeble  senses  fail. 
To  the  everlasting  Father,  &c." 

—(Loc.  Git,  p.  112.) 

'  O  8a\'ing  Victim  !  opening  wide 
The  gate  of  Heav'u  to  men  below! 
Onr  foes  press  on  from  every  side  ; — 

Thine  aid  supply,  thy  strength  bestow. 
To  tliy  great  Name  be  endless  praise, 

Immortal  Godhead.  One  In  Three  I 
Oh,  grant  us  endless  length  of  days. 
In  our  true  native  land,  with  thee !  " 

—Loc.  at,  p.  115—116.) 
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Children's  meat  to  dogs  denied  ; 
In  old  types  foresignitied ; 
In  the  manna  Heav'n-supplied, 
Isaac  and  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

Jesu  !  Shepherd  of  the  Sheep  ! 
Thou  thy  flock,  in  safety  keep. 
Living  Bread  !  thy  life  supply ; 
Strengthen  us,  or  else  we  die  ; 

Fill  us  with  celestial  gi-ace : 
Thou  who  feedest  us  below ! 
Soui'ce  of  all  we  have  or  know ! 
Grant  that  vnth  thy  Saints  above, 
Sitting  at  the  feast  of  love, 

"We  may  see  Thee  face  to  face."* 

How  full  of  large,  free,  tender  adoration  was  the  heart  of  the 
Angelical,  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  studying  in  its  integ- 
rity the  office  composed  by  him  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment. 

*  See  Ijyra  Catholica.  by  Edward  Caswall,  M.A.,  p.  240 ;  London,  1840.    The  poem  begins  thus : — 

I. 
"  Sion,  lift  thy  voice,  and  sing; 
Praise  tliy  Saviour  and  thy  King; 

Praise  witli  hymns  thy  Shepherd  true : 
Strive  tliy  best  to  praise  Him  well; 
Yet  doth  He  all  praise  excel ; 
None  can  ever  reach  His  due. 

II. 

See  to-day  before  us  laid 

The  living  and  life-giving  Bread ! 

Theme  for  praise  and  joy  profound! 
The  same  which  at  the  sacred  boax'd 
Was  by  our  Incarnate  Lord 

Giv'n  to  His  Apostles  round. 

III. 
Let  the  praise  be  loud  and  high; 
Sweet  and  tranquil  be  the  joy 

Felt  to-day  in  every  breast; 
On  this  festival  divine. 
Which  records  the  origin 

Of  the  glo»iou8  Eucharist. 

IV. 
On  this  Table  of  the  King, 
Our  new  Paschal  offering 

Brings  to  end  the  olden  rite ; 
Here,  for  empty  shadoVrs  fled, 
Is  reality  instead; 
Here  instead  of  darkness,  light." 

—(p.  236—237.) 


CHAPTER    X. 

S.    THOMAS    AND    FAITH. 


PART    II. 

It  will  now  naturally  be  asked  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  world  during  the  time  that  the 
Angelical  was  penning  his  treatises,  delivering  his  lectures,  and 
writing  his  poems. 

By  the  death  of  our  Saint's  friend  and  patron,  Urban  IV.,  at 
Perugia  (1264),  the  Church  lost  an  able  and  accomplished  Pope. 
Like  many  men  of  great  energy  and  exceptional  gifts,  he  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  dignities  attainable  in  the 
Church.  He  started  life  in  a  tailor's  shop,  then  received  the 
tonsure,  and  having  become  in  turn  archdeacon,  bishop,  legate, 
and  cardinal,  was  chosen  Pope  by  eight  of  the  nine  cardinals  at 
Viterbo,  on  account  of  his  high  character  for  saintliness  and 
wisdom.* 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  vigour  with  which  he  pur- 
sued the  policy  of  Alexander  IV.,  his  predecessor,  with  respect 
to  Manfred,  the  turbulent  king  of  Italy,  and  of  how  he  declared 
a  crusade  against  him  on  account  of  his  outrages  on  the  Church 
and  his  oppression  of  the  people,  would  take  up  too  much  room. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  G-ny,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  and  Robert, 
son  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  overset  Manfred  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  Lombardy ;  but  Manfred,  with  his  noted  elasticity, 
speedily  recovered  himself,  and  taking  vengeance  on  his  ene- 
mies, pushed  his  successes  so  far  as  to  threaten  to  lay  siege  to 
Rome.     Urban  took  refuge  in  Orvieto,  and  shortly  afterwards 

*  "  Ce  pape  fiit  le  premier  qui  exprima  le  numero  de  sou  uom.  n  signait  Urbain  pape  IV. 
On  pretend  qu'il  existe  una  bulle  de  P61age  signee  Pelagius  PP.  II. ,-  mais  beaucoup  d'aiiteurs 
regardeut  cette  bulle  corume  apocrypbe.  Urbaiu  mourut  le  22  Octobre,  h  Perugia.  II  gouverna 
I'Eglise  trois  ana  uu  mois  et  quatre  jours.  C'6tait  uii  liomme  d'un  esprit  eleve,  prudent,  n 
avait  le  cceur  rempli  de  cl^meuce,  de  mansu^tude,  de  g6n6rosite,  et  de  beaucoup  d'autres  ver- 
tus  qu'on  ponvait  appeler  vraiment  royales.  On  a  de  lui  une  Paraphrase  des  Peres,  et  soixante  et 
une  lettres  ou  respireut  la  sagesse  et  la  bonte."  (Artaud  de  Mentor,  Histoire  des  Souverains 
Pontifes  Romaihs,  Tome  III.,  p.  15;  Paris,  1851.) 
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died  at  Perugia.*  Prudence,  meekness,  and  generosity,  com- 
bined with  a  deep  love  of  literature  and  learning,  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  this  venerable  Pontiff'.  He  gov- 
erned the  Church  three  years,  one  month,  and  four  days. 

Five  months  elapsed  before  a  successor  was  chosen.  The 
cardinals  assembled  at  Viterbo  met  at  length  in  conclave,  and 
elected  Guy  Foulquois,  cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  successor  of 
Pope  Urban  IV.  Guy,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a  Frenchman  ; 
he  belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  Saint-Gilles,  on  the  Rhone. 
He  had  many  high  qualities  and  a  wide  experience  to  recom- 
mend him.  He  had  been  successively  a  soldier,  a  lawyer,  a 
secretary,  a  husband,  a  father  of  a  family,  a  widower,  a  canon, 
an  archdeacon,  a  bishop,  a  cardinal,  and,  finally,  he  was  nomi- 
nated Pope.f  He  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Urban 
IV.,  under  the  title  of  Santa  /Sabina,  in  recognition  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Apostolic 
Legate  at  the  English  Court. 

Guy  was  absent  at  Bonlogne-sur-Mer  when  the  sacred  college 
met  in  conclave  at  Viterbo,  and  it  was  at  Boulogne  that  he  first 
heard  the  astounding  intelligence  that  he  had  been  canonically 
chosen  to  succeed  to  the  tiara.^  It  is  said  that  the  condition  of 
Italy  at  this  period  was  so  insecure  for  prelates,  on  account  of 
the  violence  of  Manfred,  that  Guy  was  constrained,  in  passing 
through  Italy,  to  dress  himself  as  a  mendicant  friar ;  and  that 
in  this  disguise  he  appeared  at  Viterbo,  and  implored  the  sacred 
college  upon  his  bended  knees,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  to 
free  him  from  the  terrible  burden  they  wished  to  place  upon 
him.  But  his  entreaties  were  of  no  practical  avail.  The  cardi- 
nals persisted  in  their  choice,  private  feeling  had  to  give  way 

*  It  was  at  Oi'Tieto,  and  at  this  period,  that  Pope  Uibau  IV.  instituted  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Domini,  for  which  the  Angelical  wrote  the  olHce,  as  has  been  said  already.  "  Refugie  h  Oryi^to, 
le  pape  iustitua  la  fete  du  Saint  Sacrement,  qu'il  c^lebra  pour  la  premiere  fois  le  jeudi  d'aprfes 
1' octave  de  la  Pentecote,  en  1264.  II  tit  composer  I'office  de  cette  fete  par  saint  Thomas  d'Aquiu, 
alors  professeur  de  philosophic  k  Orvieto  ;  c'est  le  lueme  office  que  nous  recitons  encore. 
Mais  le  pape  Urhain  etant  mort  k  Perugia,  la  celebration  de  cette  solenuite  fnt  interrompue 
pendant  plus  de  ([uarante  ans;  elle  avait  ete  ordonnee  des  Taiinee  1246,  par  Robert  de  Torote, 
eveque  de  Liege,  a  Toccasion  des  revelations  qu'uue  sainte  religieuse  bospitaliere,  uoiuniee 
Julienne,  avait  eues  sur  ces  objets."  (Artaud  de  Moutor,  Histoire  des  Souvei-ains  Pontifes 
Jiomains.  Tome  III.,  p.  14.) 

t  "Clement  IV.,  appelle  auparavant  Guy  Foulquois,  appartenait  Jl  une  faraille  noble  de 
Saint-Gilles,  sur  le  RhOne.  On  remarqiiera  ici  que  c'est  un  Francjais  qui  succfede  &.  nn  Frau<;ais. 
Gu.y  fut  successivemeut  militaire,  jurisconsulte.  secretaii'e  de  Louis  IX.,  marie,  pere  de  faniille, 
veuf,  pretre,  chanoine,  archidiacre,  eveque,  cardinal,  et  pape,  Quelqnes  auteurs  pretendent 
que  Guy  fiit  anssi  chartreux  :  mals  il  parait  qu'ils  out  conl'oudu  le  tils  avec  le  pere,  qui,  en 
effet,  entra  daus  I'ordre  de  Saint-Bruno."  (Artaud  de  Mentor,  HUtorie  des  Souverains  Pontifes 
Rumains,  Tome  III.,  p.  18.) 

±  "  Un  Frangais,  un  Languedocien,  Gui  Fulcodi,  cardinal-^veque  de  Sabine,  I'un  des  meiu- 
bres  les  plus  distingues  du  sacre  college,  euvoye  comme  legat  en  Angleterre  pour  amener  nu 
accommodeme lit  entrele  roi  et  les  barons  revolt^s,  apprend  fi  Bonlogne-sur-Mer  que  les  sutf- 
rages  de  ses  collegues  reunis  h  Perouse,  I'appellent  au  troue  pontiiical.  II  accourt  en  Italic  et 
se  rend  fi  Perouse,  deguise  en  frere  niendiant  pour  echapper  aux  embfiohes  de  Mainfroi,  tou- 
.iours  en  guerre  avec  TEglise  romaine.  II  vient  se  plaindre  de  cet  honuenr  imprevu,  et  tenter 
tons  les  efforts  poar  s'y  soustraire  ;  mais,  ni  ses  prieres  ni  ses  larmes  ue  penvent  arreter  la 
justice  d'une  electicin  k  laquelle  il  avait  ^te  d'ailleurs  si  complt^tement  etranger;  11  est  forc6 
d'accepter,  le  5  fevrier  1265  ;  et  le  22  du  mfeme  mois,  premier  dimanche  dn  car^me,  11  est  cou- 
ronn6  sous  le  nom  de  Clement  IV.''  (Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  Tlwmas  d'Aguin,  Chap.  XXIII., 
p.  274—275.) 
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to  public  good,  and  G-uy  was  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony- 
enthroned  and  crowned  (1265)  under  the  title  of  Clement  IV.* 

Having  been  forced  against  his  will  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  government,  he  was  determined  that  his  relations  should  not 
feed  and  flourish  upon  the  patrimony  of  the  Church.f  He 
wrote  thus  to  his  nephew,  Peter  the  Fat :  "  We  wish  neither 
you  nor  your  brother,  nor  any  other  member  of  the  family,  to 
come  to  us  without  our  express  command ;  for  if  you  do,  you 
will  be  disappointed  in  your  expectations,  and  will  be  sfent 
home  again  in  confusion. "J 

But  if  the  new  pope  was  severe  with  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  was  full  of  tenderness  towards  men  who,  by  their 
talents  and  labours,  had  deserved  well  of  the  Holy  See.^  His 
keen  intelligence,  which  had  been  practised  in  so  many  varied 
experiences,  found  little  difficulty  in  discovering  where  merit 
lay,  or  in  hitting  upon  methods  of  rewarding  it.  If  his  first  act 
was  to  calm  the  rising  ambition  of  his  relatives,  his  second  may 
be  said  to  have  been  to  hx  his  eye  upon  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,  whom  he  determined  to  raise  to  some  conspicuous 
ecclesiastical  position.  If  S.  Thomas  lost  a  friend  in  Urban,  he 
found  a  warm  admirer  in  Urban's  successor.!  Indeed  the  Pope 
and  the  great  theologian  were  by  no  means  strangers  ;  Clement, 
when  a  simple  priest,  had  looked  upon  that  quiet,  marvellous 
Dominican  with  wonder  and  delight.  He  had  marked  the 
extraordinary  and  brilliant  success  of  his  career,  and  had  been 
struck  by  his  retiring  modesty,  his  severe  simplicity,  his  gentle- 
ness of  life,   and   the  spotless   candour  of  his  character.      It 


*  "  Novaes  iie  pent  se  lasser  d' admirer  Clement  IV.  :  '  II  fat,'  dit  cet  historien,  '  predicate ur 
eloquent,  juriscousuUe  consomme.'  Duraiid  I'appelle  lumiere  dv,  droit,  illustre  en  penitence,  en 
priere,  en  zele  apostoUque,  en  modestie,  en  maiiieres  telles  que  plus  il  s'  elevait  en  dignite.  plus  il  floris- 
sait  en  saintete.  II  u'op6ra  jamais  sous  sou  regne  uue  seule  chose  grave,  qu'auparavant  il  u'eut 
consulte  le  sacr6  college.  Novaes  loue  ensuite  I'horreur  de  ce  pape,pour  le  nepotisme,  tant  fut 
grand  en  ce  pontife  le  detachment  de  son  x>ropre  sang."  (Artaud  de  Montor,  Histoires  des  Souverains 
Pontifes  Romains,  Tome  III.,  p.  23. 

i  See  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  200. 

t  Qiielques  papes  jusqu'ici  n'ont  peut-etre  pas  assez  r6prim6  I'ambition  de  leur  famille: 
aussi  la  conduite  tout  opposee  de  Clemeut  IV.,  a  fait  Vadmiratiou  de  la  posterito.  II  ue  permit 
pas  que  ses  parents  veuisseut  aupri^s  de  lui,  et  leur  diifeudic  toute  recommendation.  II  vonliit 
que  sa  niece  flit  mariee  h  un  simple  chevalier,  et  it  ne  promit  que  la  plus  modique  sorame  pour 
sa  dot.  II  ne  se  moutra  pas  plus  favorableraent  dispose  pour  I'etablissement  des  deux  lilies 
qu'il  avait  eues  pendant  son  mariage :  aiissi  embrassereut-elles  la  vie  religieuse  dans  I'abbaye 
de  Saint-Sauveur,  de  Nimes."  (Artaud  de  Montor,  Histoire  des  Houverains  Pontifes  Bomains, 
Tome  III.,  p.  22.) 

§  Du  Pin,  speaking  of  the  humble  expressions  this  Pope  made  use  of  when  writing  to  his 
friends,  says:— '■  II  ecrit  toutes  ces  clioses  en  secret,  et  Ji  la  charge  qu'on  n'eu  parlera  point : 
c'est  pourquoi  il  lui  marque  qu'il  ne  se  sert  point  de  Bulle,  mais  de  I'Anueau  du  Fescheur,  dont 
les  Papes  se  servent  quand  ils  ecriveut  secrfetement  h  des  particuliers  de  leurs  amis :  ce  q\ii  fait 
voir  que  cette  Lettre  u'est  point  I'eflfet  d'une  value  ostentation  d'humilite  ;  mais  que  ce  sont  ses 
veritables  sentiments."     (Du  Pin,  Nouvelle Bihliutheque,  Tom.  X.,  Seconde  Edition:  Paris,  MDCC.J 

II  "On  voit  par-lfide  quels  yeux  Clement  IV.  regardoit  son  elevation;  quel  etoit  son  mepris 
pour  les  grandeurs  de  ce  moude,  et  son  detachemeut  de  toutes  les  personnes  qui  lui  etoient 
unies  par  les  hens  du  sang.  On  le  loue  oependant  d'avoir  toujours  estimc  le  merite,  et  favorise 
particuheremeut  ceux  qui  travailloient  pour  l'utiht6,  et  I'editicatiou  de  TEgiise.  Les  vertus  de 
Thomas  d'Aquin,  le  zele  et  les  taleus,  qu'il  lui  counoissoit,  le  lui  avoient  rendu  si  cher,  qu'une 
de  ses  premieres  attentions,  lorsqu'il  se  vit  sur  la  Chaire  de  S.  Pierre,  fut  de  I'avoir  anprfes  de  sa 
persoune,  et  de  I'engager  Ji  prendre  quelque  part  ^  la  soUicitude  pastorale."  (Touron,  Fie  de 
S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Lw.  III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  201.) 
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appeared  to  Pope  Clement  that  such  a  man  as  this  would  render 
distinguished  service  to  religion,  were  he  raised  from  the  lowly 
estate  of  a  simple  friar,  and  placed  in  an  elevated  position  in 
the  Church.  He  not  only  felt  urged  to  reward  S.  Thomas,  but 
also  to  benefit  mankind.* 

He  caused  a  Bull  or  Brief  to  be  drawn  out,  conferring  upon 
the  Angel  of  the  Schools  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples  ;  and  the 
revenue  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Peter  ad  aram — so  called  from 
the  legend  that  S.  Peter  said  mass  there  before  entering  into  the 
Eternal  City, — was  also  made  over  to  him,  that  he  might  not 
want  for  means  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

This  formal  document  was  in  due  course  presented  to  the 
Saint,  and  when  he  understood  its  contents  he  was  thrown  into 
the  profouudest  melancholy.  Neither  prayers  nor  threats  could 
induce  him  to  accept  the  responsibility.  The  Bull  had  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  S.  Thomas  was  left  in  peace  during  the  rest  of 
his  career,  and  allowed  to  prosecute  that  one  great  object  to 
which  he  had  dedicated  his  entire  intellect. 

He  felt  indeed  that  he  was  not  made  for  the  active  strifes  of 
ecclesiastical  politics ;  he  knew  that  his  tastes  and  talents  lay 
in  another  sphere.  He  was  not  a  Basil  or  a  Chrysostom,  an 
Ambrose  or  a  Gregory  the  Great.  His  vocation  from  the  first 
had  been  in  the  World  Unseen,  and  now  he  was  about  ripe  for 
realising  the  one  great  hope  for  which  he  had  lived  his  life. 
Had  he  consented  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  in  all 
human  probability  the  "  Summa  Theologica  "  would  never  have 
been  written.f 

The  huge  labour  of  preparation  for  this  master-work  had  now 
been  accomplished.  The  Saint's  intellect  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  classic  Fathers  of  theology. 
He  was  master  of  the  Church's  past,  and  had  grasped  the  whole 
dogmatic  and  moral  teachings  of  the  greatest  intellects  which 


*  See  Bareille,  Histoire  de  Saint  TJiomas  cTAquin,  Chapter.  XXIII.,  p.  275;  Werner, Derheilige 
Tlwwasvon  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  508;  Toirou,  Vie  de  S.  Tlwmas  d'Aqiiin,  Liv. 
III.,  Chap.  I.,  p.  203;  Fii^eiio,  Vita  di  S.  Tomaso  d' Aquino,  Lib.  II.,  Cap.  IX..  n.  7,  p.  114.  Tocco 
speaks  thus  : — "  Simile  alias  perfectionis  exempluin  et  huuiilitatis  ostendit,  quia  accepta  Bulla 
ab  eodem  Pontifiee  de  promotlone  sua  ad  Archiepiscopatxim  Neopolitaneusem,  cum  additioue 
reddituum  nionasterii  S.  Petri  ad  Aram,  dignitatem  acoipere  uoluit.  et  quod  Summus  Pontifex 
iTlterius  noii  promoveret  eum  ad  alia,  supplieiter  exovavit.  O  felix  Doctor,  coutemptor  Sieculi  ! 
O  amator  cieli ;  qui  fecit  quod  docuit;  qui  sic  terrena  despiceret,  quasi  piguus  haberet 
possessionis  ccelestium,  quse  speraret."     (Boll.,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  43,  p.  671.) 

t  Werner  gives  a  reason  wliicli  may  have  moved  Pope  Clement  to  otfer  the  Arcb bishopric  to 
the  Angelical: — "  Vielleicht  audi  deshalb,  um  dem  griitticlien  Hause  Aquino  einigeu  Ersatz  zu 
bieten  fiir  die  sehweren  Opfer,  die  es  in  jenen  stUrmischeu  Zeiten  seit  einer  Reine  von  Jaliren 
seiner  Treue  gegen  die  Kirche  und  dereu  Oberhaupt  gebracht  liatte.  Vergeblich  bat  Tlionias 
auf  das  lustandigste,  dass  er  seiner  Zelle  und  seinen  Studien  nicht  entrissen,  und  seinen  Schul- 
tern  keiue  Last  aufgebiirdet  werden  miige,  unter  deren  Schwere  er  zu  erliegeu  fiirchte.  Cle- 
mens hoffte  den  Wider.stand  der  irommen  Demutli  eudlich  docli  zu  besiegen,  und  liess  die 
VerleihnugsbuUe  ausfjirtigen.  Er  versetzte  aber  hiedurch  seineu  heiligen  Freund  in  eiue  solche 
Bestiirzung,  dass  er,  ans  Furcht,  ihm  eiu  ernstliches  Wehe  zuzuliigeu.  aus  eigeuem  .^utrieb  die 
Bulle  wieder  zuriicknahm,  und  den  Verleihungsact  irritirte,  zur  grosseu  Freude  des  in  seineu 
iunersten  Gefuhlen  bedrangt  geweseneu  Thomas."  (Ber  lieilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band, 
Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  SIS.) 
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had  been  raised  up  to  expand  and  defend  her  doctrine.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  special  gift  of  each  columnal  Father  ;  he 
knew  where  each  was  strong-,  where  they  diverged ;  he  could 
contemplate  them  apart  and  in  relation ;  he  saw  them  as  many, 
and  yet  as  one.*  He  had  written  on  them  and  quoted  them,  as 
well  as  read  'them  ;  and  by  the  labour  of  many  independent 
works  and  tractates,  he  had  made  their  sayings  as  familiar  to 
himself  as  household  words.  He  had  thrown  off  an  hundred 
sketches,  drafts,  cartoni,  i7nbozzi,  he  had  practised  carefully  and 
long,  before  he  ventured  to  set  himself  to  the  grand  construction 
of  his  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  his  mastery  of  Sacred  Scriptures, 
which  he  knew  by  heart,  and  read  by  the  light  of  the  most  bril- 
liant minds  which  have  ever  illuminated  the  Ecclesia  Docta. 
He  fathomed  every  cavern  in  which  a  single  gem  of  traditionary 
truth  could  lie  concealed,  and  grasped  the  whole  scihile  of  the 
Catholic  Christian  faith. f 

Again,  what  was  the  secret  of  his  intense  labours  upon  the 
text  of  Aristotle  ?  Why  such  wearisome  commenting  on  so 
many  of  his  works,  on  his  metaphysics,  jjolitics,  physics,  ethics  ; 
why  did  the  Saint  think  it  necessary  to  steep  his  pure  mind  so 
deep,  and  for  such  a  length  of  time,  in  that  sea  of  pagan 
thought,  save  that  he  had  some  great  end  in  view  adequate  to 
the  intensity  of  the  brain-work  which  he  so  freely  exercised  ? 
If  his  study  was  thorough  in  tradition  and  in  Scripture,  no  less 
was  it  so,  even  more  if  possible,  in  the  order  of  human  reason,]: 
He  took  possession  of  the  firm  frame-work  set  up  by  Aristotle, 
hammered  it  into  shape  where  it  was  required,  changed  its  form 
in  places,  cut  out  all  unfitting  matter — all  being  done  carefully 
and  tenderly, — and  then  threw  the  moral  and  dogma  of  religion 

*  Then  besides  his  mastery  of  the  Fathers,  his  natural  and  supernatural  gifts  made  him 
unapproachable  as  a  theologian:—"  Ne  dubbio  giammai  gli  nacque,  che  da  lui  sciolto  nou  fosse; 
godeudo  iusieme  si  prodigiosa  memoria,  che  niai  serapre  in  essa  teuacemeute  si  fermo  cio, 
ch'una  sol  volta  eutrato  vi  fosse;  serveudogli  appunto  come  una  viva  bibliotheca;  di  sorte  che 
bene  spesso  di  tre  e  quattro  copiatori  in  un  medesimo  tempo  si  valeva,  a'quali,  (scriveudo  egli 
parimente,)  insiememente  dettava  materie,  tauto  fra  di  loro  disparate  e  profoude,  quanto  sparse 
ne'suoi  gran  voUimi  hoggi  si  leggono;  e  con  si  fatta  celeritk,  che  nieutre  uu  di  quegli  era  nello 
scrivere  occupato,  egli  ad  altri  diversameiite  dettava;  essendo  egli  e  scrittore  senza  riposo,  e 
senza  otio  dettatore."     (Frigerio,  Lib.  I.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  5,  p.  27.) 

t  The  Paris  University  has  spoken  clearly  enough  :— "  Tntte  I'universita,  delli  studij  gene- 
ral! dalla  verity  constrette  hamio  inalzato  a  i  Cieli  quest' Angelica  dottrina,  ed  in  particolare 
I'universitSi  di  Parigi,  quale  dopo  di  haver  preconizato  infinite  lodi  dice;  '  Ciipientes  igitur 
gloriosum  Deum  in  Sanctis  suis  apud  fidelinm  devotiouem  in  terris  gloriosius  exaltari,  ac  sacra- 
tissimse  Alatris  nostrie  Ecclesise  desideraiites  vestigia  sancta  imitari,  et  beatuiu  Thoraam 
gloriosum  feliciter  in  coelis  regnaritem  apud  terrigenas  devotius,  et  celebrius  honorari  : 
prjesertim  cum  fnerit  universalis  Ecclesi;i}  lumen  prsefulgidum,  gemma  radians  Clericorum: 
fons  Doctorum,  universitatis  nostras  Parisiensis  speculum  clarissimum:  candelabrum  insigne, 
ac  Ulceus,  per  quod  omnes,  qui  vias  vit;e,  et  scholas  doctrinse  sanaj  iugrediuutur  lumen  vident : 
claritate  vitie,  fanue,  et  doctrinse,  velnt  stella  splendida,  et  matutina  refulgeus.'  "    (Vita,  p.  5.) 

t  Had  he  not  thus  worked,  Pope  Clement  VIII.  would  not  have  written  of  him  as  follows: — 
"Ac  doctringe  quidem  testis  est  ingeus  ille  librorum  numerus,  quos  ille  brevissimo  tempore,  in 
omui  fere  disciplinarum  genere,  ^iugulari  ordine  ac  mir^  perspicuitate,  sine  ullo  prorsiis  errore 
conscripsit  i  iL  quibus  conscribeiidis  interdiim  sanctos  Apostolos  Petrum  et  Paulum  collo- 
quentes,  locosque  illi  quosdam  Dei  .ju-ssu  euarrautes  habuit.  Quos  delude  couscriptos  express^. 
Christi  Domini  voce  comprobatos  audivit."    (Brief  to  the  City  of  NajHes ;  see  Bareille,  p.  431.) 
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into  it,  manifesting-  in  scientific  form  the  connected  and  system- 
atic teaching  of  the  Church.  If  from  the  classic  Fathers  and 
from  the  Scriptures  the  Saint  drew  the  pure  waters  of  belief, 
and  learnt  such  vastness  of  design,  it  was  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers that  he  was  taught  to  display  such  breadth  of  reasoning, 
such  clearness  of  elaboration,  such  minute  development  of 
detail,  such  unity  in  complexity  of  parts,  such  richness  yet  sim- 
plicity of  thought — in  one  word,  the  highest  gifts  of  analysis  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  human  intellectual  activity.* 

What  then,  once  again,  are  the  elements  of  power  which  go 
towards  the  construction  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica  "  .^  First, 
the  inspired  writers,  the  Prophets,  the  Seers,  the  Apostles,  and 
the  Evangelists ;  next,  the  classic  Fathers  of  the  Church,  such 
as  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory  Theologus,  Chrysostom,  Ambrose, 
Augustine,  Gregory  the  Great,!  with  the  Pontiffs  and  the 
Councils ;  and  then  all  that  is  best  in  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle. 

It  is  an  inaccuracy  to  call  the  philosophy  of  S.  Thomas  the 
philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite  :  it  is  Aristotelian  indeed,  but  cor- 
rected by  the  light  of  revelation,  perfected  by  an  effluence  of 
Platonic  elevation,  and  with  just  the  soupron  of  the  Socratic 
method  in  it,  to  make  it  charming  to  a  crystal  and  active  mind. 
The  ^^ Sufnma  Theologica^'  exhibits  the  most  successful  mani- 
festation of  the  harmony  of  fullest  faith  with  the  most  perfect 
development  of  reason  which — in  spite  of  all  the  attractions  and 
subtleties  of  German  schools — has  as  yet  been  elaborated  by  the 
mind  of  man.  If  tha  ^'Summa  Theologica  "  was  not  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  Vatican  Council,  there  was  no  other  book  found 
worthy  to  take  its  place.J 


*  Metteiileiter  speaks  well : — "Die  gauze  menschllche  Wissenscliaft  seiner  Zeit  wai-  In  den 
Schrifteu  des  Aristoteles  beschlossen.  Logik,  Physlk  Natiirgescldclite,  Metapbysik,  Moral, 
Politik,  AUes  lelirte  Aristoteles,  und  in  ihm  verehrte  man  deii  Meister,  der  iiber  Alles  das  letzte 
uud  tiefste  Wort  gesproclien.  Iiidesseu  bediufte  es  iiur  der  fliiclitigsten  Durelisicht  von 
eiuigeu  seiner  Werke,  iim  einzuselien,  dass  in  diesem  Philosophen  uur  selir  weuig  von  dein 
ciiristliclien  Geiste  lebendig  sey,  uud  dass  bereits  das  eifrige  Studium  desselbeu  beklageiis- 
werthe  Friiclite  gebracbt  babe.  Diess  wareu  nun  die  -wisseuscbaftlicheu  Eleniente,  iiber  die 
Tliomas  verfiigeu  kounte.  Mit  ihneu  niusste  eine  Psychologie,  Outologie,  eiue  Moral  und 
Politik  gescbatfen  werden,  die  wiirdig  wareu,  sicli  dem  Dogma  des  Glaubeus  auzusebliesseu. 
Uud  Aquino  vollbracbte  es.  ludem  er  die  Traumereieu  uud  Verirruugen  des  Stagyriten  iiber- 
ging,  uabra  er  ausdesseu  Scbriften,  wassicbWabresundGutes  darin  sammelu  liess,vervvandelte 
iind  entwickelte  diese  Materialien,  und  bildete  so,  obne  den  Gotzen  des  Jabrbuuderts  auzu- 
beten  Oder  umznstilrzeu,  eine  Pbilosopbie,  die  zwar  noch  aristoteliaclies  Blut,  aber  gelautert 
durch  sein  eigeues  und  das  aller  grossen  Vorganger  iu  der  Wissenscliaft  in  den  Adern  hatte." 
(OescJiichie  des  heil.  Thomas  von  Aquin,  Eialeituiig,  p.  27 — 28  ;  Regensbury,  1356.) 

t  "  Au  moment  oti  il  a  ex6cut6  cette  vaste  syntliJ-se,  de.jJi  toiis  les  dogmes  fondamentaux 
avaieut  et6  suecessivement  defeudus  par  les  Atbanase,  les  Basile,  les  Gregoire  de  Nazianze,  les 
Cyrille,  les  Augustin  et  les  Jerdrae;  chacune  de  ces  questions  avait  ete  pour  ainsi  dire  epuisee 
par  les  lougues  coniroverses  auxqnelles  elles  avait  donne  lieu,  par  consequent  en  recueillant 
ce  vaste  lieritage  la  science  pouvait  se  considerer  comme  ayant  dit  sur  beaucoiip  de  points  son 
dernier  mot."     (Drioux,  La  •Somme  The'ologique,  Introduction,  ?  III.,  p.  30.) 

t  "Tbe  obedience  of  faitb  .  .  .  wliich  is  due  to  tbe  sovereignty  of  God,  is  tbe 
most  reasonaVile  act  of  an  intellectual  being,  tbe  most  perfect  act  of  wbicli  tlie  liuman  iutellect 
in  tbis  state  of  mortality  is  capable.  Tbere  remains  after  it  uotbing  but  tbe  vision  of  tlie  Un- 
created Trutb  witliout  "a  veil.  'After  the  Snmma  of  S.  Thomas  tbere  remains  nothing  but  tbe 
light  of  glory,'  is  not  au  academical  exaggeration,  but  a  very  trutb."  (See  tlie  Fourfold 
Sovereignty  of  God,  by  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  Lect.  I.,  p.  22:  London,  1871.) 
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It  has  been  shown  abundantly  that  no  writer  before  the 
Ang-elical's  day  could  have  created  such  a  synthesis.  The 
greatest  of  the  classic  Fathers  have  been  treated  of,  and  the 
reasons  of  their  inability  are  evident.  As  for  the  scholastics 
who  more  immediately  preceded  the  Angelical,  their  minds 
were  not  ripe  for  so  great  and  complete  a  work  :  the  fulness  of 
time  had  not  yet  come.  Very  possibly,  had  not  Albert  and 
Alex;ander  preceded  him,  S.  Thomas  would  not  have  been  pre- 
pared to  write  his  master- work ;  just  as,  most  probably,  New- 
ton would  never  have  discovered  the  laws  of  gravitation  had  it 
not  been  for  the  previous  labours  of  Galileo  and  of  Kepler.* 
But,  just  as  the  English  astronomer  stands  solitary  in  his  great- 
ness, though  surrounded  and  succeeded  by  men  of  extraordinary 
eminence,  so  also  the  Angelical  stands  by  himself  alone,  though 
Albertus  Magnus  was  a  genius,  Alexander  was  a  theologic  king, 
and  Bonaventure  a  seraphic  doctor.  Just  as  the  Principia  is  a 
work  unique,  unreachable,  so,  too,  is  the  "  jSumnia  Theologiea'" 
of  the  great  Angelical.f  Just  as  Dante  stands  alone  amongst 
the  poets,  so  with  S,  Thomas  in  the  schools. 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  the  most  perfect  syn- 
thesis of  rational  and  Christian  teaching  that  the  Sinnma  has 
excited  so  great  a  power  in  the  world — that  it  has  stood  firm  aa 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  amidst  the  ebb  and  flow  of  human  thought ; 
but  because  it  brought  into  more  perfect  equilibrium  the  two 
great  phases  of  philosophy  which  are  represented  by  Plato  and 
the  Stagyrite.  Its  charm  does  not  consist  in  the  scientific  har- 
mony of  faith  alone,  but  in  the  scientific  balance  of  human  rea- 
son also.l    The  Platonic  leaven  had  pierced  into  the  Church,  and 

*  "  Diese  Summa  theologice  ist  ein  unverganglicbes  Denkmal  der  Wissenschaft  imd  des 
christliulieu  Glaubeus.  Thomas  hat  sich  dadurcli  sk^erewigt.  Die  Form  der  Lehre  kann  eiue 
verschiedeue  seyu,  aber  die  Lehre  selbst  bleibt  unveramlerlich !  Die  scholastische  Form,  in 
welche  Tliomas  seiu  Werk  gekleidet  hat,  wurde  zwar  in  uusereu  Tagen  hart  augefoohten,  aber 
welche  Pliilosopliie  ist  iui  Stance,  in  diesem  Werke  ihre  Stelle  zu  vertreten  1  Weloher  Geist 
ist  so  gewHltig,  den  heiligeu  Thomas  von  Aquin  von  seiuem  Throne  zu  verdraugeu  .'  "  (Metteu- 
leiter,  Genchichte  des  heil.  Thomas  von  Aquin,  Minleitung,  p.  26.) 

t  Professor  Gibelli  fully  bears  me  out.  Speaking  of  the  Summa,  he  says : — "II  primo  vohime 
in  114  Questioiii  compreiide  619  Articoli,  il  secoiidu  in  189  Questioni  compreude  Arficoli  917. 
Molto  mi  diffonderei  in  parole  se  dovessi  pur  lievemente  toccare  della  materia  di  cosiflatte 
Qnestioui ;  mi  restringero  a  dire  clie  la  prima  delle  due  Parti  tratta  dell'  ultimo  fine  dell'  uomo, 
e  delle  virtii  e  de'vizi  in  generale;  I'altra  (eioe,  come  dicouo,  la  Seconda  della  Seconda)  tratta 
delle  virtti  e  de'  vizi  in  ispecie.  Mai  non  ne  verrei  a  capo,  se  volessi  (pouiamo  clie  mi  bastasse 
I'ingegno  e  lo  studio,  il  clie  non  e)  discorrere  della  perfezioue  e  sapienza,  oud'e  iueomparabile 
quest' Opera  e  massime  la  Seconda  della  Seconda;  diro  solo  che  sebbene  da  sei  secoli  ella  sia 
stata  messa  in  luce,  pure  non  fn  vinta  giammai  da  nessuna  di  quelle  tante  Opere,  di  che  i  piti 
dotti  teologi  e  fraucesi  e  spagnuoli  e  alemanui  e  italiani  intesero  giovare  il  mondo  e  rallegrare 
laChiesa;  ed  aggiugnero  clie  se  dalle  taute  opere  e  filosofiche  e  politiche  e  teologiche  ed 
asceticlie,  per  le  quali  le  piii  colte  fra  le  moderne  nazioni  seiitouo  altevamente  di  se,  si  levasse 
via  tutto  cio  che  o  per  diretto  o  per  indiretto  e  stato  tolto  dalla  Soinma  Teologica,  non  so  per 
fermo  quanta  materia  di  gloria  rimanesse  ai  loro  autori."  (Vitadi  S.  Tommaso  d' Aquino,  Cap. 
XX  VII. ,  p.  104—105.     Seconda  Mdinione. ) 

i  The  deep  lament  of  the  learued  University  of  Paris  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  Saint 
conveys  a  vivid  idea  of  his  intellectual  pre-eminence.  The  Doctors  of  the  Universit.y  thus 
address  the  General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans: — "  Singultuoso  clamore,  totius  Ecclesiie  uni- 
versale dispendium,  nee  non  et  Parisiensis  studii  mauifestam  desolationem  lacrymabiliter 
deplaugimus,  et  his  diebus  praeelegimus  in  conimuni  non  iinmerit6  deplorare.  Heu,  heu,  hen, 
quis  det  nobis  ut  repraesentare  possimus  Jeremias  lamentum,  quod  supra  subitum  modum  in 
mentes  deinceps  singulorum  inauditara  extasim  causans,  et  inestimabilem  stuporem  adducens, 
demum  vicerum  uostrorum  iutima  peuetravit.    Fatemur,  vix  valemus  exprimere :  amor  enim 
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had  done  its  work.  The  Alexandrian  school  had  spread  abroad 
its  subtle  influences,  which  had  produced  their  effect  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Peninsula ;  and, 
finally,  had  permeated  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  Damascene 
and  the  Areopagite,  into  the  Western  Schools.  It  is  sufficient 
to  refer  to  'the  Angelical  himself  to  bring  vividly  before  the 
mind  the  strong  influence  of  these  two  writers  in  the  mediaeval 
Church.  Who  so  soaringly  Platonic,  for  example,  as  Denis — 
who  so  abstract,  who  so  difficult,  so  poetic,  so  borne  away  on 
the  feathery  wings  of  subtlest  philosophy  into  the  highest 
empyrean  of  thought  ?  * 

Then,  take  the  period  when  Roman  literature  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  absolutely  dead.  Who  ruled  ?  Plato  still : 
that  is,  Boethius  and  S.  Gregory,  and  the  giant  son  of  Monnica. 
Those  Churchmen  who  wrote  between  the  days  of  the  great 
African  Bishop  and  the  Angelical  shine  mostly  with  a  borrowed 
light,  and  recall  the  master-influences  of  Plato  and  S.  Augus- 
tine.! The  Fathers  of  the  barbarian  age,  S.  Martin,  S.  Isidoj-e, 
Venerable  Bede,  Raban,  and  others  of  like  calibre,  did  not  con- 
struct an  epoch-making  theology,  but,  with  simple  faith, 
cherished  in  a  stormy  day,  and  handed  down  the  treasures  they 
had  received.^  Then  Abelard,^  Roscelin,  ||  and  William  of 
ChampeauxIT  were  simply  knight-errants,  who  loved  adven- 
ture, and  spent  their  energies  in  ventilating  novel  theories,  and 
then  in  defending  them  with  the  sharp  weapons  of  logic,  sar- 
casm, and  sophistry.  S.  Anselm**  and  S.  Bernard  jf  were 
thinkers  of  a  more  serious  cast,  and  men  of  high  and  soaring 

retraliit;  sed  dolor  et  veliemens  angustia  dicere  uos  oompellit  ex  communl  relatu,  et  certo 
i-umore  multorum  uos  scire  Doctorem  veneiabilem  fratreni  Thomam  de  Aquino,  ab  hoc  sseculo 
fiiisse  vouatuiu."     (See  Bareille,  Appendice,  p.  406.) 

*  Once  more  hear  the  Doctors: — "  Quis-ijosset  sestimare  divinam  providentiam  pertnisisse 
stellani  matutiuam  prieemiiieutem  in  muiido,  jubar  in  lucera  sieeuli,  im6,  ut  veriiis  dieanius, 
lumiuiire  niajus,  quod  ijrseerat  diei,  suos  radios  retraxisse  ?  Plane  irrationabiliter  judicaiuus 
suuni  revocasse  fulgoreiii,  et  passum  ftiisse  umbrosam  Eclypsim^duui  toti  Ecclesi;e  tautl  splen- 
doris  radius  est  subtractns.  Et  licet  uou  if!;noreinus  Conditorem  nostrum  ipsum  toti  muudo  ad 
tenipus,  speciali  privilegio  coucessisse,  uihilomiuiis  si  autiquorum  auctoritatibus  vellemus 
iuniti,  eum  videbatur  speeialiter  posuisse  iiaturam  ad  ipsius  uaturre  occulta  illucidauda." 
(Datum  Parisiis,  Anno  Domini  '274,  die  McrcHvii  ante  Inventionem  Sanctce  Orucis.) 

i  Take  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  sixth  century.  Gkeeks  or  Orientals:— .iEneas 
Gazcevs,  c.a.  500;  Nemesius  Ep.  Emisenus,  c.a.  500;  Andreas  Ep.  C'cesar.  Capp.,  c.a.  520;  Joau. 
Maxent.  Mon.,  Ant.  c.a.  536;  Joan.  Climacus  Abbas,  c.a.  5a0;  Jjeontius  Syzant.  Mon.,  c.a.,  550; 
Anastaslus  Ep.  Antioch.,  c.a.  599;  Procopius  Gazceus,  c.a.  560;  Dorotbeus  Archimandr.,  c.a.  560; 
Anastasius  Siaaita,  c.a.  564;  Evagrius  Histor.,  c.a.  598.  Latins  :—Geunadius  Presb.  Massil.,  c.a. 
500;  Victor  Dlicensis  Hist.,  c.a.  500;  Boetliius  Philos.,  a.  524;  S.  A  Vitus  Ep.  Viennens.  Gall.,  a.  525; 
S.  Fulgeutius  Ep.  Rusp.,  a.  533;  Dionysius  Exiguus  Abb.,  c.a.  5;i6;  S.  Citsarius  Ep.  Arelat,  a.  543; 
Cassiodorus  Monachus,  a.  562;  Juuilius  Ep.  Africanus,  c.a.  550;  .S.  Gregorius  Ep.  Turon,  a.  596. 

t  Take  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Greeks  and  Orientals:— S.  Sophroniiis  Ep. 
Hieros,  ca.  650 ;  S.  Maximus  Mon.  et  Mart,  a.  662 ;  Joan.  Moschus  al.  Eviratus,  c.a.  650 ;  Antiochus 
Monachus.  c.a.  650;  Isaias  Abbas,  c.a.  680;  S.  Germanus  Ep.  CPtanus,  a.  730;  S.  Joan.  Damascenus 
Mon.,  a.  754;  S.  Andreas  Cretensls,  c.a.  720.  Latins:— S.  Iklpphousus  Ep.  Tolet.,  a.  669;  S.  Julianus 
Ep.  Tolet.,  a.  690;  Desiderius  Ep.  Cadurc.  Gall.,  c.a.  670;  S.Theodorus  Ep.  Cantuar.  a.  690;  S.  Gre- 
gorius II.  Papa,  a.  714;  Beda  Venerabilis,  a.  735;  S.  Bonifacius  Ep.  Mogunt.  a.  755. 

§  See  ClMp.  IX.,  p.  84-95. 

II  See  Chap.  VIII.,  p.  80. 

if  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  86. 

**  See  Chap.  IX.,  p.  81—82.  ' 

tt  See  Chap.  X.,  p.  96—109. 
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genius,  but  their  lives,  even  had  there  been  no  other  reason, 
were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  turbulence  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  to  have  leisure  for  carrying  out  any  continuous  intellec- 
tual labour.*  S.  Anselm's  greatest  effort  was  simply  written 
accidentally,  at  the  request  of  some  of  his  brethren,,  who  wished 
to  have  his  views  on  God's  existence.f  With  the  Lombard  we 
perceive  and  advance  towards  some  sort  of  synthesis  ;  but  even 
he,  together  with  Hugh  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's,^  simply 
reproduced  Plato  and  S.  Augustine  in  his  philosophy,  whilst  his 
dogmatic  teaching  had  not  yet  received  the  vivifying  spark  of 
a  truly  systematic  life.  Albert,6  Hales,ll  ^^^  Bonaventure,ir 
again,  are  men  of  larger  growth ;  but  Albert's  mind  was  too 
miscellaneous  to  be  truly  scientific,  Hales  was  too  original  to  be 
completely  safe,  whilst  S.  Bonaventure,  occupied  as  were  his  days 
with  the  weight  of  a  heavy  public  responsibility,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  exquisite  balance  together  with  the  breadth  of  the 
Angelical,  would  not  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  doing 
that  which  his  friend  was  only  able  to  accomplish  after  a  life  of 
ceaseless  toil  and  contemplation.** 

How,  then,  do  we  stand  ?  The  great  classic  Fathers,  with 
their  Platonism  and  rhetoric,  living  in  days  of  hand-to-hand 
clash  and  conflict,  had  neither  time,  nor  opportunity,  nor  educa- 
tion to  tit  them  for  creating  a  vast  scientific,  synthesis  of  the- 
ology. S.  Augustine,  who  represents  them  all,  and  who  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  idea  of  a  "  /Su7?ima  Theologica  "  in  his 
"i)e  Cwitate  Dei,''  manifests  the  shortcomings,  as  well  as  the 
greatness,  of  works  written  during  the  heat  of  battle.  The 
writers  who  succeeded  him,  from  S.  Martin  to  the  first  of  the 
scholastics,  had  to  be  content,  for  the  most  part,  with  keeping 
the  sacred  fire  from  dying  out ;  whilst  those  who  followed  these 
were  simply  in  the  bud  what  S.  Thomas  was  in  the  bloom. 

*  It  is  but  necessary  to  continue  the  list  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  from  the  eighth  century 
to  the  thirteenth,  in  order  to  perceive  the  position  of  the  Angelical  and  his  relation  to 
S.  Augustine. 

t  See  Chap.  XII..  p.  72—93. 

t  See  Chap.  XL,  p.  112.  sqq.  ;  Chap.  XII.,  p,  142. 

i  See  Chap.  VII.,  p.  64—73. 

ll  See  Chap.  XIX.,  p.  261—262,  sqq. 

TT  See  Chap.  XXL,  p.  318—319. 

*••-  How  well  Werner  speaks:—"  Das  Werk  des  heiligen  Thomas  niht  durchgaugig  auf  dera 
Grunde  wisseuschaftliclier  Traditionen ;  und  deren  wohlgefiigte  und  durchgebildete  Verniit- 
telung  macht  die  eigeutliche  Bedeutuug  desselheii  in  geschiclitlicher  Hiusiclit  aus.  Es  hezeich- 
uet  nach  dieser  Seite  einen  Hohenpunct  in  der  Eutwickeluug  der  mittelalterlicheu  Theo- 
logie,  nicht  so,  als  ob  eiue  welter  fortschreiteude  Entwickelung  niclit  mehr  stattgehabt  hatte 
soudevu  insofern  die  constitutiven  Eltmente  und  Factoreu  der  mittelalterlicheu  wlsseuschaftli- 
cheu  Theologie  nirgends  so  harmonisch  in  einander  griflen  und  zu  eineni  so  abgerundeteu 
Ganzen  sicb  zusaminenschlosseu,  wie  in  dem  theologischen  Systeme  des  heiligen  Thomas. 
Und  so  ist  es  in  der  That  ein  epochemachendes  Werk  im  hochsten  Siune;  der  Entwickelungs- 
processder  theologischen  Wjssenschaft  war  in  ibm  zu  einem  relativen  Abschlusse  gelangt  • 
iind  da  die  ganze  mittelalterliche  Theologie  des  Abenlandes  auf  Augustinische  Theologie  in 
Thomas'  Summe  fiir  seiu  Jahrhundert  und  fiir  eine  Reihe  der  folgenden  Jahrhunderte  ihren 
syslematischen  Abschluss  gefuuden  liatte,  ohue  dass  man  jedoch  Thomas  zu  einem  blossen 
Schuler  Augustin's  machen  konute  Oder  audererseits  verkennen  mochte,  dass  in  Thomas' 
System  nicht  der  ganze  Augnstinus  anfgegangen  und  erscUopft  ist."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von 
Aquino,  Erster  Band.  FiinJ'tes  Capitel,  p.  821—822.) 
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The  Angelical's  position  as  a  theologian  becomes  evident  at 
once  by  comparing  the  "  Summa  Theological''  first,  with  a 
classic  work  of  each  classic  Father,  from  S.  Athanasius  to  S. 
Augustine  ;  secondly,  with  the  leading  Church  writers  from  the 
Areopagite  to  Raban  ;  thirdly,  with  those  from  Raban  to  the 
Lombard ;  and,  finally,  with  the  Lombard,  and  with  Albert, 
Hales,  or  Bonaventure.*  Or  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
Angelical  rendered  a  service  to  Christian  science  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  which  Aristotle  rendered  to  the  teachings  of 
his  day. 

The  greater  portion  of  Greek  scientific  knowledge  came,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  the  Egyptians,  who  to  warmth  of  imagi- 
nation and  mystic  bias,  united  the  art  of  mixing,  and,  as  it  were 
shaking  up  together  physics,  morals,  and  mathematics  in  inex- 
tricable confusion.  Pythagoras  followed,  and  drawing  his  inspi- 
rations from  Egyptian  teachers,  added  to  the  original  confusion 
2i.n  imbroglio  of  his  own,  composed  of  hard  facts  and  untangible 
abstractions,  which  served  as  a  solvent  of  every  possibility  of 
veritable  science.  It  may  be  imagined  that  Plato's  lofty  enthu- 
siasm did  not  effect  much  in  the  way  of  unity  and  order,  his 
system  being  excessively  erratic  in  its  use  of  logic  and  meta- 
j)hysics ;  and,  what  with  the  highly  dramatic  and  eclectic 
elements  of  which  his  writings  are  composed,  there  is  little  trace 
of  that  calm  and  continuous  analysis  which  divides  science  from 
science,  and  discriminates  art  from  art.f 

Now  Aristotle  had  studied  under  Plato  for  twenty  years,  as 
8.  Thomas  had  studied  under  Albertus  Magnus.  His  shrewd 
intellect  quickly  perceived  the  chaos  generated  by  the  Eastern 
dreams,  by  the  confusions  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  by  the 
unsymmetrical  mysticism  of  Plato.     He  set  to  work  to  reduce 


*  Take  the  names  belonging  to  the  early,  middle,  and  later  scholastic  period,  and  the 
position  of  the  Angelical  conies  out  very  clearly.  In  the  Early  Period  we  have  Alexander  of 
Hales,  William  of  Auvergue  (Guillelmns  Parisieusis),  and  Vincent  of  Beanvais:  in  t]>f.  Middle 
Period  Albertus  Magnns,"and  S.  Thomas  of  Aquin.  Then  the  disciples  and  contemporaries  of 
S.  Thomas:  Henry  of  Ghent,  Richard  Middleton,  jEgidins  Colonna  and  Godfrey  of  Fontaines. 
Next  comes  John  Duns  Scotus  with  his  fiiends  aud  opponents,  such  as  Francis  Mayronis, 
Hervaeus,  Natalis,  &c.;  mysticism,  natural  philosophy,  aud  theosophy  are  represented  by 
S.  Bonaventure,  Roger  Bacon,  aud  Raymund  Lullus.  Iii  the  Later  Period  we  have  the  nomina- 
list schools  of  Peter  Aureolus,  William  Durandus  de  S.  Poui-c;aiu,  William  Occam  with  his 
followers  John  Buridanus,  Peter  de  Alliaco,  Gabriel  Biel,  Slc.  ;  aud  the  realist  school  of  Walter 
Burleigh,  Thomas  of  Strasburg,  Marsilins  of  lughen,  Rayniuiul  of  Sabunde,  aud  John  Gerson, 
the  mystic  ;  then  follow  the  German  mystics,  Eckhart,  T auler,  Suso,  Ruysbroek,  &,c.  S.  Thomas 
stands  like  a  giant  amongst  these  able  men. 

t  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Lewes,  "  that  he  taught  nothing  decisively,  because,  like  many 
other  active  skeptical  intellects,  he  was  afraid  of  committing  himself;  and  like  many  others, 
he  concealed  his  own  vacillations  by  assuming  a  native  incompetence  in  the  public.  Plato  was 
not  wanting  in  dogmatic  impulse,  but  he  was  unable  patiently  to  think  out  a  system  ;  and  the 
vacillating  lights  which  shifted  constantly  before  him,  the  very  skepticism  which  gave  such 
dramatic  flexibility  to  his  genius,  made  him  aware  that  any  affirmation  he  could  make  was 
liable  to  be  perplexed  by  cross  lights,  or  would  admit  of  unanswerable  objections.  He  is  per- 
petually refuting  himself.  If  there  is  one  theory  which  might  be  attributed  to  him,  and  with 
all  the  greater  show  of  reason  because  It  is  attributed  to  him  by  his  pupil  Aristotle,  it  is  the 
theory  of  ideas;  yet  this  theory  is  not  only  variously  modified  in  various  dialogues,  but  iu  the 
Parmenides  is  triumphantly  refuted."  (History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  I.,  Sixth  Epoch,  Chap.  II., 
p.  219.) 
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this  materia  informis  into  symmetry  and  order  ;  he  separated 
off,  each  from  each,  those  various  groups  of  thought  which  were 
not  homogeneous  ;  he  distinguished  those  several  principles 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  certain  sciences  ;  he  constructed  or 
attempted  to  build  up  different  sciences  logically,  by  clear  defi- 
nition and  analysis,  and  did  his  best  to  introduce  light  and 
design  into  a  mass  of  darkness  and  disorder.  The  treatises 
which  form  what  is  called  Organon,  as  well  as  the  Ethics  and 
the  Rhetoric,  to  this  day  witness  to  the  success  of  the  Stagyrite 
in  this  splendid  undertaking.* 

If  Aristotle  systematized  the  teachings  of  the  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans,  and  Ancient  Greeks,  S,  Thomas  systematized  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Areopagite,  and  the  Lombard  ;  if 
the  Stagyrite  threw  Plato  (in  as  far  as  he  held  with  him)  into 
scientific  form,  the  Angelical  did  the  same  for  S,  Augustine. 
The  "  De  Civitate  Dei  "  is  to  the  '*  Summa  Theologica  "  what 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  to  the  Organon  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Plato  created  thought,  Aristotle  created  system  ;  S.  Augustine 
gathered  up  the  subject-matter  of  Catholic  teaching,  S.  Thomas 
cast  it  into  scientific  form.  Such,  without  being  an  accurate 
analogy,  is  a  sufficient  approximation  to  reciprocal  relations  to 
throw  a  light  on  the  position  and  chief  merit  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Schools.! 

The  "  i)e  C^wYaife  Z)e^  ".  and  the  "/Swmwa  Theologica'^  stand 
like  two  great  towers  of  David,  representing  the  mightiness  of 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  world,  marking  out  the  ground,  and 
by  their  very  majesty  showing  how  comparatively  insignificant 
all  other  creations  are  which  lie  between  them  ;  the  one  stand- 
ing like  a  massy,  heaven-directed  citadel ^    strong  as   Rome, 


*  "We  begiu  by  forming  conceptions  of  phenomena,  and  then  we  proceed  to  enquire  how 
those  conceptions  were  reached;  in  the  second  enquiry  we  have  to  lay  bare  the  genesis  of  our 
knowledge,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  discriminate  between  its  objective  and  subjective  elements; 
between  what  is  given  by  the  external  order,  and  what  is  brought  by  the  mind.  Tliis  separation 
has  been  attempted  with  more  or  less  success  in  all  ages  of  philosophy;  but  it  was  only  in  Kant 
that  it  was  attempted  with  a  clear  consciousness  of  its  speculative  importance  .  .  .  we 
must  fix  our  attention  on  Aristotle  as  the  first  who  arranged  speculative  questions  in  such  a 
systematic  form  as  stimulated  and  suggested  the  research.  He  not  only  resumed  all  the  specu- 
latious  of  his  predecessors,  and  placed  them  in  a  clearer  light  by  his  redistribution  of  their 
questions, — he  not  only  condensed  the  vacillating  vapours  of  philosophy  into  tangible  systems, 
he  constructed  an  Organon,  whereby  all  research  might  be  carried  ou."  (Lewes'  History  of 
Philosophy,  Vol.  /.,  Seventh  Epoch,  Chap.  II.,  p.  284.) 

t  "Augnstinus  war  der  geniale  Schiipfer  der  abendliindischen  Theologie,  uud  Thomas  der 
systematische  Volleuder  ihrer  mittelalte'rlicheu  Ausbildung.  Somit  legt  sicli  von  selbst  die 
Krage  nach  dem  wecliselseitigeu  geistigen  Verhaltuisse  dieser  beiden  in  ihrer  Art  grossteu 
Geister  nahe,  und  die  Absicht  einer  geschichtlicheu  Wiirdigung  der  Leistungen  des  Theologen 
Thomas  schliesst  audi  schon  das  Vorhaben  einer  Darlegung  seiner  Beziebuugen  zu  dem  heili- 
gen  Augustiuns  in  sich.  Diese  lasst  sich  um  so  weniger  uuigeiien,  da  es  eben  nm  die  Oardinal- 
pnnkte  des  Thomistischen  Systems  sich  handelt,  deren  Wesen  und  Bedeutung  er.st  in  Folge 
dieser  Beleuchtnng  iu  ihr  voiles  gescliichtliches  Licht  tritt.  Die  Vergleiehung  zwischeii  beiden 
bewegt  sich  um  die  Hanpt-und  Grundfrageu  der  religioseu  und  philosophisclien,  rationaleu  uud 
supranaturaleji  Erkeuutuiss,  um  die  voriiehmsteu  uud  wichtigsten  Probleme  der  Tlieologie  und 
Anthiopologie,  also  um  alles  dasjenige,  was  eben  die  geistige  Grundlage  des  Tlioniistisclien  Sys- 
tems ausniacht.  Was  iiber  diesen  Gruudlageu  erbaut  ist,  ist  nach  seineu  geschichtlichea 
Beziehuugen  uud  Voraussetzuugen  bereits  ira  Vorausgehendeu,  wohl  uicht  erscliopfend,  aber 
doch  geniigend  beleuchtet  worden."  (Werner,  Def  lf,eilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band, 
Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  S22— 823.) 
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colossal  as  the  East,  irregular  in  form,  and  fashioned  according 
to  the  growing  need ;  the  other  looking  more  like  a  modern 
stronghold,  with  its  crenellated  walls,  frowning  earthworks, 
and  gabioned  parapets.  All  is  constructed  here  on  a  scientific 
principle,  the  whole  is  the  realization  of  one  grand  geometrical 
conception,  and  so  set  up  that  part  becomes  the  defence  of  part, 
battery  of  battery,  whilst  a  hundred  combinations  of  thundering 
artillery  can  be  turned  upon  the  enemy,  let  him  show  himself 
at  what  point  he  may.  The  former  fortress  is  more  pictur- 
esque, more  beautiful  :  this  is  more  symmetrical,  "more  terrible 
in  its  array  of  strength :  the  one  resembles  some  huge  Roman 
camp,  the  other  is  more  like  our  modern  Paris,  the  triumph  of 
the  scientific  engineer,  equally  capable  of  fascinating  the  mind 
by  its  exquisite  construction,  and  of  forcing  gainsayers  into 
genuine  admiration  by  its  vastness  of  design,  its  harmony  of 
parts,  and  its.  collossal  power.*  It  forms  the  impregnable 
enceinte  encircling  the  "  Civitas  Dei  "  on  earth,  whilst  the  works 
of  other  skilful  men  are  but  as  mamelons,  redans,  or  detached 
forts,  formidable  in  themselves,  serviceable  in  their  place  and 
measure,  but  of  different  shape  and  strength,  and  but  fragments 
of  defence,  compared  with  the  firm  network  of  adamant  and 
iron  round  which  they  stand  at  various  intervals  to  occupy  and 
guard  the  ground.j 

Or  it  might,  again,  be  looked  upon  as  the  corps  d'armee  itself 
which  protects  the  Spiritual  City,  composed  of  several  divisions, 
yet  all  commanded  by  one  chief  :|  or,  as  Annat  calls  it,  a  "  ^er- 
rihilis  castrorum  acies  ordinata,  sub  cujus  vexillo  militant 
amines  Theologiy\  Tradition,  reason,  and  revelation — artil- 
lery, cavalry,  and  infantry — are  the  three  arms  of  this  mighty 


*  Speaking  of  the  Summa  Werner  says : — '■  tlm  der  Bedeutuug  desselben  als  System  Tollkom- 
men  gerecht  zu  werdeii,  muss  man  es  iii  seinem  Verhiiltniss  zu  den  vorausgeheiiden  Gesanimt- 
darstellungeu  der  ohristliclieu  Tlieologie  wurdigen  ;  und  dann  darf  wolil  gesagt  werden,  dass  es, 
wie  der  Zeit,  so  audi  seinem  Rauge  nach  das  erste  durebgebildete  System  der  Theologie  gewe- 
sen,  gross  und  einfach  in  seiuer  Anlage,  reicli  uud  maunigfaltig  in  seiner  Ausfiihruug,  maclitig 
und  gewaltig  in  der  imposanten  Gesammtdarstellung  seines  wolilgefiigten  Inlialtes,  bewun- 
deruswertb  in  der  gesclimackvoUen  Wahl  uud  Ausbebun^  des  Passendsten  und  Zweokmassig- 
sten  aus  dem  reichen  Schatze  pbilosophiscber  und  tbeologiscber  Bildung,  der  seinem  Verfasser 
zu  Gebote  stand,  in  streng  methodischem  Fortschreiten  obue  Liicke  und  Sprung,  nnter  viel- 
seltigster  Beziehung  jeglicber  Einzellieit  auf  den  Zusammenbang  und  die  Gruudvoraussetzvmgen 
des  Gauzen,  uud  in  der  kunstreicben  Sorgfalt,  die  der  dialektisclien  Bearbeituug  und  Verkuiipf- 
iiug  aller  Einzellieiteu  gewldmiet  ist."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erater  Band  Fwnftes 
Capitel,  p.  S2l.) 

t  Werner  compares  tbe  Summa  to  the  work  of  an  Architect : — "Wie  er  selbst  es  liebte,  den 
wissenschaftliclieu  Systematiker  miteinem  Architekteu  zu  vergleichen,  so  ist  auch  der  Charak- 
ter  seines  Werkes  iu  der  Hauptsache  als  ein  arcbitektonischer  zu  bezeiohnen  und  das  Werk 
eiuera  erbabenen  Dome  zu  vergleichen,  dessen  gewaltige  Steinwucht,  auf  eine  unermessliebe 
Zabl  kunstreich  geschmiickter  Saulen  gestiitzt,  die  Wunder  und  Denkmale  der  im  Himuiel  und 
auf  Erden,  In  Natur  und  Geschichte,  Welt  uud  Hirche  sich  ofteubareuden  Grosse  des  Herrn  in 
sich  fassen  soil."     (Loc.  Cit.) 

t  ■'  If  the  fiue-edged  sword  could  cut  through  ancl  through  the  truest  tempered  mail  on  the 
infidel's  breast,  not  because  of  the  brute  strength  with  which  it  was  handled,  but  through  the 
deftness  and  very  delicacy  of  hand  with  which  it  was  gracefully  waved,  no  less  easily  were  the 
intricacies  of  heresy  or  false  theories  ripped  open,  unravelled,  and  stripped  off,  by  the  intellec- 
tual keenness  of  a  Thomas  Aquinas,  wielding  the  subtle  weapons  of  the  schools."  (See  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  "Inaugural  Discourse"  to  the  Essays  on  JReligiori  and  Literature, p.  10  ;  London,  1865.) 

t  See  In  Apparatu  ad  Fosiiiva/m  Theologiam,  Lib.  IV.,  Art.  XLIII.,p.  496. 
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service,  which,  though  different  each  from  each,  indeed  because 
they  vary,  lend  each  to  the  other  an  overwhelming  power  when 
handled  by  a  skilful  captain,  and  form  that  triplex  funus 
which  possesses  a  proverbial  strength.* 

First,  the  enemy  is  reconnoitred  from  different  points  by  vari- 
ous detachments  of  the  corps  d'armee,  one  or  other  branch  being 
employed  according  to  the  character  of  the  opposing  troops  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Thus  the  chief  learns  the  position, 
strength,  and  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  prepares  accordingly 
to  launch  his  grand  attack.  So  was  it  with  the  Angelical.  His 
various  Lectures  and  Opusculu,  his  "  Commentary  "  on  the  Sen- 
tences, his  "  Qucestiones  Disputatce  cum  Quodlibetis,^^  his  differ- 
ent Tractates  on  the  inspired  writings,  his  "Opuscula  Theolo- 
ffica,^'  his  philosophical  disquisitions,  together  with  his  "  Contra 
Gentiles''  and  his  "  Expositions  "  on  the  labours  of  the  Stagyrite 
are,  as  it  were,  advancing  forces,  apparently  disconnected  with 
each  other,  yet  in  reality  directed  in  combination  by  a  master- 
mind, each  serving  a  special  purpose,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
victory  in  a  general  engagement.!  At  one  time,  for  instance, 
S.  Thomas  marches  boldly  against  rationalism  and  materialism, 
then  he  has  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  Saracens ;  now  his  cav- 
alry sweeps  in  amongst  the  Averroists  and  the  Arabians,  anji 
puts  them  to  speedy  flight ;  anon  the  three  arms  of  the  service 
are  directed  against  the  Greeks,  who  are  principally  defeated  by 
the  powerful  artillery  which  thunders  against  their  lines  ;  then 
the  Jews,  unequal  to  resist  a  sudden  onset,  are  cut  down,  taken 
prisoners,  or  made  to  serve  in  the  victorious  army  :  while  as 
for  minor  raids,  skirmishes,  and  brilliant  affairs,  they  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned,  though  most  of  them  are  recorded  in 
Vols.   XVI.   and  XVII.  of  this  great  chieftain's   operations.^ 


*  The  conceit  that  the  Summa  Theologica  was  not  written  by  S.  Thomas  is  too  ridiculous  to 
need  refutation.  Touron  has  treated  tlie  point  at  length,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
it  here.     (See  Vie  de  S.  Tliomas  d'Aquin,  Liv.  VI.,  i  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  p.  64-5—682.) 

t  Mettenleiter  grasps  the  special  merits  of  the  Summa,  and  shows  them  well.  He  says, 
amongst  other  things: — "  Soil  man  sich  iiber  die  Spriiche  Peter  Lombart's  oder  iiber  die  '  Cate- 
gorien  Aristoteles'  auslasseu  i  Die  Gegenstande  dieser  Schriften,  so  bekampft  in  den  Schulen, 
wusste  er  durch  geistvolle  Schtirfe,  durcli  iiberzengende  Klarheit  und  lichtvolle  Anordnung 
wieder  zur  Geltuug  zu  briugen  J  es  lag  ihm  mehr  darau,  das  Rechte  herauszustellen,  als  mit 
Texten  zu  prahlen.  Doch  verschmahte  er  nicbt,  dort  wo  es  niithig  schieu,  Citate  zu  Hiilfe  zu 
rufen;  wo  sie  aber  auftraten,  zeigte  sich's,  dass  er  seiu  eigenes  Wissen  uiclit  aus  MangelhafHg- 
keit,  sondern  im  gewissen  Taktgefiihle  in  den  Hiutergruud  schob.  Seine  Darstelluug  ist  nicht 
80  weitschweiflg  wie  die  Alberts,  nicht  so  wortreich  und  deklamatorisch  wie  jene  Alexanders 
TOn  Hales  ;  sie  hat  eiiie  scharf  zugespitzte  Pointe,  auf  die  Alles  hinauslaiitt.  Handelt  es  sich 
um  eine  Erorterung,  eine  Beweisfiihrung  ?  Wer  wusste  so  wie  er  mit  Vernunftsohliisseu 
umzuspringen  1  wer  Termochte  so  frei  das  siegende  Dilemma  zu  setzen  Oder  das  gewagte  zu 
widerlegeu  1  wer  so  wie  er  das  Eploheirema  mit  seinen  streng  begleitenden  Beweisen  zu 
eutwickeln  ?  Stosst  ihm  eine  schwierige  Frage  auf:  so  zergliedert  er  sie,  breitet  sich  alle 
Losungen  aus,  nahert  sich  ihuen  und entfernt  sich  dann  weider  und  fasst  sie  endlich  alle  zusam- 
nien,  bis  er  seinen  vermrrten,  ermiideteu  Gegner  auf  die  einzige  noch  deukbare  Losung  hind- 
rangt,  und  das  ist  .jene,  wo  Thomas  ihn  festeu  Fusses,  unerbittlich  wie  die  Vernunft,  klar  wie 
der  Verstand  selbst  und  unerschiitterlich  wie  das  gute  Recht  erwartet.  Die  Methode  der 
Scholastik  hatte  sich  in  ihm  zurhochsten  Vollendung  ausgebildet."  ( Geschichte  des  heil.  Thomas 
•von  Aquin,  EinUitung,  p.  29.) 

%  It  was  the  purity  of  his  doctrine  which  gave  and  still  gives  the  Angelical  such  influence. 
(See  Tourou,  Expose  de  la  Doctrine  de  S.  Ifiomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  IV.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  417 — 418.) 
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These  more  modest  engagements,  which  would  have  made  a 
lasting  reputation  for  a  smaller  man,  dwindle  into  insignificance 
when  brought  into  comparison  with  that  one  decisive  battle  in 
which  all  the  forces  join,  and  then,  by  one  combined  movement 
against  the  enemy,  achieve  a  masterful  and  crushing  victory — 
in  which  all  those  who  had  been  harassed  one  by  one  before, 
are  now  routed  in  company  along  the  entire  line.  That  is  to 
say,  having  confronted  the  various  aberrations  of  the  human 
mind  in  his  "  Expositions"  and  Opuscula,  the  Angelical  now 
concentrates  his.  divisions,  and  by  means  of  his  great  "  Summa 
Theoloffica,''  which  unites  the  perfection  of  them  all,  simultane- 
ously attacks  and  defeats  those  enemies  against  whom  before 
he  had  combated  in  detail.* 

Such  pictures  as  these  convey  to  the  imagination  a  fair  idea 
of  the  separate  and  combined  operations  of  the  great  Angelical, 
of  his  preliminary  battles,  and  of  his  general  attack. 

But  to  extricate  oneself  from  figures,  and  to  recur  to  a  defini- 
tion already  hazarded,!  this  ^^  Summa  Theologica'''  may  be 
fairly  called  "  The  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scientific  form 
and  the  orderly  exposition  of  what  man  should  be." 

For  just  as  the  material  world,  created  by  God,  adumbrates, 
in  a  dark  manner  though  it  may  be,  the  unity,  beauty,  and  order 
of  the  Divine  mind — just  as  it  is  stamped  with  the  royal  mark 
of  supreme  omnipotence  and  wisdom — so,  also,  though  in  a 
much  more  perfect  way,  with  the  spiritual  system  which  He 
has  set  up  to  manifest  His  glory  and  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
His  creatures.  This  vast  organic  creation  is  called  the  Church 
of  Christ,  and  it  is  vital  and  energizes  through  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  made  it.t    It  bears  His  image  and  likeness,  it  is  filled 

*  Nor  are  his  weapous  tlioae  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  Vielmus  speaks  well  on  this  point : — 
"Nusquani  amarulentus  est,  nusquaiu  tragicus,  aut  nimium  concitatus,  et  velieiueus;  sed. 
sequabilis  ubique,  ubique  mills,  atque  religiosus:  quainvis  uumqiiam  demissus,  nuniquam 
lauguldus  ;  sed  semper  fortls,  snbllmis,  excelsus.  Quapropter  Augustinum  mitissimum  Patrtm 
(uon  vero  Hiei'onyiuum,  aut  Hilarium,  qui  terrere  magis,  quam  loqui,  et  lancinare  verius, 
quam  scribere  crebro  videntur)  sibi  prreter  cajteros  imitauduni,  et  sectaudum  sumpslt.  Scrlpsit 
Gregorlus  Naziauzeuus  de  iiioderaudis  dlsputationibus  Orationem  eruditam  saue,  et  valde 
piaiu:  sed  ejus  praecepta  multo  melius  Jiquiuas  re  ipsa  expressit,  quam  Naziauzenus  verbis. 
Probra,  scommata,  uigros  sales,  sanuas,  irouias,  hyperboles  in  ejus  scriptis  (quod  in  scriptori- 
bus  plerisque,  de  rebus  etiam  sacris,  proh  dolor!  ceruere  est)  uusquam  reperies.  Strophas, 
captiunculas,  cavillos,  vitlosos  eleuehos,  et  malas  artes,  quas  idem  Naziauzeuus.  non  secus  ac 
tiagella  qusedam  ^gyptiaca,  male  iu  Ecclesiam  nostram  irrupisse  jamdudum  deplorat,  e  suis 
libris  peuitus  proscripsit.  Arane®  telam,  quod  aiunt,  nuuquam  texit;  hoc  est,  fignienta,  vauas- 
que,  et  uullius  frugis.  vel  rerum,  vel  verborum  meditatioues,  quibus  uonuullorum  voluniiua 
refe'rtissima  sunt,  gravissimus  vir  consulto  omisit:  ut  merito  seotatores  illius  in  Scliolis  Reales 
jampridem,  inepto  fortasse  vocabulo,  sed  vere  tamen  dicautur."  (Hieronymus  Vielmus,  De 
JHvi  nwmce  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  130 — 131.) 

t  See  Chap.  II. ,  p. 

i  The  Bull  of  the  Canouization  of  the  Angelical,  shows  what  a  heart  and  mind  he  had— fit  to 
grasp  the  fulness  of  church-teaching,  and  to  appreciate  the  Bride  of  Christ:—"  Lretetur  itaque 
Mater  Ecclesia,  exultet  Italia,  parens  Oampauia  jucuudetur,  Priedicatorum  sacer  Ordo  jam 
jubilet,  Religiosorum  devotio  concrepet,  Doctorum  turba  complaudat,  animentur  ad  studia 
juveue's,  provecti  uon  torpeaut,  seues  deleoteutur  iu  illis,  omnes  in  humilitate  proficiant,  pro- 
vecti  co'ntemplationem  non  deseraut,  mandata  Dei  seduli  exsequantur.  Nam  dedit  illi  Deus  cor 
ad  prsecepta,  et  legem  vitaj  et  disciplinee ;  et  sapieutia  humiliati  exaltabit  caput  illius.    In  medio 
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with  the  plentitude  of  His  truth  and  purity,  it  is  representative 
to  the  world  of  the  divinity  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ,  "  Who 
is  head  over  all  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  and  the  fulness 
of  Him,  who  is  filled  all  in  all."*  Or,  to  use  another  expression 
of  the  same  Apostle,  the  Church  is  the  Bride,  Christ  is  its  Head 
and  ^aviour,  who  loves,  nourishes  and  cherishes  it,  "  and  deliv- 
ered Himself  up  for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by 
the  laver  of  water  in  the  word  of  life,  that  He  might  present  it 
to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish."t 

This  glorious  Bride,  so  cherished  and  nourished  by  our  Lord, 
beautiful  with  His  beauty,  strong  with  His  strength,  exhibiting 
the  highest  gifts  of  faith,  purity,  and  charity,  manifests  to  the 
world  the  impress  of  the  divine  character  and  intelligence  of 
Christ.^  The  scheme  of  God's  glorification  and  the  salvation  of 
man,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  Bridegroom,  is  reflected,  as 
it  were,  in  the  mind  of  the  Bride.  As  Christ's  blessed  Spirit 
teaches  the  Church,  so  the  Church  teaches  the  world.  To  grasp, 
in  as  far  as  man  may,  the  mind  of  the  Church,  is  in  so  far  to 
grasp  the  mind  of  the  Saviour  himself.  The  Prophets  and  Seers 
and  Lawgivers  of  the  Old  Covenant,  the  Apostles  and  Evangel- 
ists and  Doctors  of  the  New,  give  testimony  of  her,  as  she 
witnesses  to  her  Saviour.  As  she  is  formed  upon  Christ  as  her 
model,  so  man  is  formed  by  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him.  In  the 
supernatural  order  and  harmony  of  her  hierarchy^  in  the  imper- 
ishable stability  of  her  faith,  in  the  lucid  development  of  her 
moral  life,  and  in  the  magnificent  unity  and  symmetry  of  her 
dogmatic  teaching — which  she  unfolds  as  she  advances  towards 
the  full  exhibition  of  her  glory, — we  recognize  her  luminous 
intuition  of  the  complicated  method  of  salvation,  and  her  scien- 
tific apprehension  of  the  entire  economy  of  grace.  Christ  has 
'stamped  her  with  His  own  image,  and  she  in  turn  seals  man 
with  her  own  seal.^ 

tioae  nou  egeat,  nee  illanim  ii-iadiatioue,  ciim  illnnnnentnr  ab  ipso,  clareseat.  Habitat  enim 
lucera  iuaccessibileui,  qui  est  splbiidor  sloii*,  et  tigiira  substaritiEe  ejus;  idcircb  tenebris  uoii 
obscuratur,  ut  deficiat,  aut  uebulis  ofluscatur,  ut  sua;  claritatis  radios  nou  diffuudat."  (See 
Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  p.  418 — 419.) 

*  Bphes.,  Chap.  I.,  v.  22.  f  Ephes.,  Chap.  V.,  v.  23—27. 

t  And  indeed  not  only  is  she  strong  through  Christ,  but  those  who  defend  her  seem  to  par- 
take of  her  strength.  See  how,  even  after  his  death,  the  Augehcal  asserted  his  purity  and  love. 
Speaking  of  various  wonders  worked  by  the  relics  of  the  Saint,  the  Bull  of  Canonization  says: — 
"Alius  diim  non  devote  de  sancto  sentiret,  virtutem  Dei  in  saucto,  in  se  duplieem  est  expertus, 
infiruiitatis  diim  contemnit,  sanitatis,  diiin  i\  coutemptfts  culpA  discessit.  Nam  cfini  sib',  devo- 
tionis  causA  k  quodani  Capellano  plures  venerandse  reliquiae  moustrarentur,  ipse  quoque  osteu- 
sor  pretiosiores  adhuc  se  habere  reliqiiias  videlicet  mauum  B.  Thomai  de  Aquino  fateretur, 
lllico  hunc  derisorie  de  his  tutfantem,  ciim  eas  videi-e  uon  curaret,  dicens:  Sauctus  nou  est,  sed 
quidam  Ordinis  Prfedicatorum  frater,  tremor  apprebendit,  et  caput  ejus  admoduni  magn;B  cistna 
grossum,  et  valdfe  ponderosum  sibi  esse  videbatur.  Sed  intirtuitate  correptus,  et  pojniteus, 
simulque  de  su^  incredulitate  dictisque  deploraus.  diim  veniam  h  Sacerdote  petitam  obtinuit, 
reverenter  mauum  ejusdem  Saucti  deosculaus,  confestim  h  tremore,  et  iiiflatione  capitis  libera- 
tus  evasit,  seusitque  progredieutem,  ut  retulit,  maximum  ex  dicta,  manu  suavitatis  odorem." 
(Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  p.  415.) 

§  And  in  a  particular  manner  she  stamps  her  greatest  Theologians  with  her  imperial  mark: — 
"Jenesais  ce  qu'il  faut  pour  luetlre  au  moude  uue  etoile  qui  eclaire  le  linuaiuent ;  mais  ce 
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Now,  as  lias  been  suggested,  the  Angelical  spent  liis  life  in 
mastering  the  Church's  intellect  ;*  and  the  impression  left  upon 
his  miild  by  this  familiar  intercourse  he  reproduces,  for  the 
sake  of  others,  in  the  "  iSumina  Theological  And  what  would 
this  reproduction  naturally  represent  save  the  Christian  religion 
imaged,  not  in  confusion  but  in  scientific  form  Pf 

The  "  Summa  Theologica  "  is  more  than  this.  As  the  Bride 
of  Christ  reproduces  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  is  "  nourished  and 
cherished  "  by  Him,  as  He  fashions  her  into  a  likeness  of  Him- 
self, so  her  children  are  formed  according  to  her  pattern.  The 
Church  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  living  and  huge  energy, 
purifying,  nourishing,  and  saving  men,  as  Christ  purifies,  nour- 
ishes, and  saves  her.  Her  work  is  that  of  transformation — of 
turning  men  out  of  children  of  wrath  into  heirs  of  heaven.  For 
that  she  lives  and  energizes,  for  that  the  grand  scheme  of  her 
theology  was  drawn  out,  for  that  she  casts  the  broad  net  to 
rescue  man  from  the  burning,  and  drag  the  fallen  from  the  pit.:}: 
And  suTh  being  the  case,  would  not  the  accurate  reproduction 
of  her  mind  point  out  the  road  to  man's  salvation  ?  If  the 
physician  commits  to  writing  a  minute  description  of  robust 
health,  and  of  the  means  of  its  attainment,  does  not  his  theory 
represent  the  first  principle  of  practice  ?  Would  not  his  scien- 
tific method  lead  directly  to  such  action  in  the  concrete  as 
would  transform  a  sickly  man  into  the  very  type  of  his  own 
ideal  ?     So  it  is  with  the  "  ^unima  Theologica  /"  it  is  no  dead 


qu'il  faut  pour  mettre  an  monde  un  grand  th^ologien,  ,je  ne  I'ignore  pas,  vous  iie  I'ignorez  plus 
■vousm&mes:  il  faut  dans  un  ratMne  esprit  uue  science  eteudue,  uue  raison  sublime,  una  foi 
trauquille  e*^  ferme,  pour  qui  la  parole  ^e  Dieu  u'ait  point  de  secrets,  et  point  de  douleurs.  A  ce 
prix,  vous  aurez  Saint  Augustin  et  I'liomnie  incomparable  [S.  Thomas]  qui  est  I'objet  de  ce  dis- 
cours."  (Lacordaire's  Conferences  de  Toulouse,  Discours pour  la  translation  du  Chefde  Saint  Thomas 
d' Aquin  (Le  18  Juillet,  1852),  jp.  229;  Paris,  1857.) 

*  See  Chap.  II.,  p.       — 

t  Rare  indeed  are  tlie  men  -vrlio  can  reproduce  tbe  Cburch's  mind  with  any  approach  to  per- 
fection:— "  Qu'ils  sont  rares,"  exclaims  Lacordaire,  "  les  hommes  k,  qui  le  ciel  a  dispense  I'emi- 
nence  !  Qu'il  sont  rares  les  conquerautsdevaut  qui  la  terre  s'est  tue  comiue  Alexaudre,  les  legis- 
lateurs  qui  ont  tirfe  des  peuples  du  neaut  commo  Moise,  les  orateurs  qui  out  emu  la  multitude 
comme  Uemosthfenes,  les  poetes  dont  la  poste.rite  a  reteuu  les  chants  comme  Orplifee !  mais 
combieu  plus  rares  ces  hommes,  mortels  comme  nous,  qui  ont  enteiidu  la  voix  de  la  v6rite  dans 
toutes  ses  sjiliferes,  depuis  le  murmure  qu'elle  produit  dans  I'atome.jusqu'  h  I'liarmonie  qu'elle 
fait  tomber  des  Ifevres  de  Dieu,  et  qui,  paisibles  possesseiu's  de  ce  concert.  Tout  redit  k  notre 
oreille  avec  une  puissance  digne  de  notre  &me,  de  I'nnivers  et  de  Dieu  lui-meme.  Tel  fut  saiut 
Thomas  d' Aquin."     (Conferences  de  Toulouse,  p.  229 — 230.) 

i  One  of  the  most  telling  examples  of  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  forming  men  upon  her 
own  model  is  the  Angelical  himself.  Mettenleiter  gives  the  following  symbols,  wliich  point  to 
the  various  virtues  of  the  Saint: — "  Der  Baum,  den  nmu  bisweilen  flndet,  und  dev  seiuen  Schat- 
teu  iiber  S.  Thomas  ausgiesst,  erklart  sich  dadurch  dass  der  Heilige  einmal  einen  Baiim  luit  sei- 
ueni  Giirtel  von  der  Stelle  gezogen  liaben  soil.  Man  koiinte  iibrigeus  darin  auch  eine  Anspieluug 
ani  den  1.  Psalm  Oder  auf  den  Baum  der  heiligen  Erkenntuiss  finden,  von  dem  zum  Heile  der 
Kirche  derselbe  sich  voll  gegessen  hat.  Der  Kelch  mit  der  Hostie  bezielit  sich  auf  die  ausge- 
zciclmeten  Schrifteu  des  lieil.  Thomas  iiber  die  beil.  Eucharistie  und  das  heil.  Messopfer.  Der 
Sonne,  die  auf  seiner  Brust  glangst,  liegt  die  Hinweisunw  auf  dertin  ihm  wohnendeu  Jesus,  die 
Sonne  der  Gerechtigkeit,  den  Urquell  alles  geistigen  Lichtes,  zu  Gruude.  Der  Stern  auf  seiner 
Stirne  bedeutet  die  ihui  von  oben  mitgetheilte  Kraft  des  heiligen  Geistes.  Die  Taube,  die  auf 
seiner  Schulter  sitzt  oder  schwebt,  ist  der  heil,  Geist,  der  ihu  inspirirte.  Die  vierzehn  scho- 
nen  Frauen,  mit  denen  Taddeo  Gaddi  in  Florenz  den  heil.  Thomas  umgab,  stellen,  und  zwar 
die  eine  Halfte  die  7  Tugenden,  die  andere  die  7  Wissenschaften  dar.  Die  Krone,  der  Bischof- 
stab  und  die  Inful,  die  auf  dem  Boden  vor  ihm  liegen,  bezeugen  die  Thatsaclie  seiner  Abwei- 
sung  aller  irdischeu  Macht  und  der  bischotiichen  Wiirden.  Das  aufgeschlagene  Buch  und  daa 
Crucifix  vor  demselben  weisen  auf  seine  Liebe  zum  Gebet  und  znr  Betrachtuiig  aus  denen  er  die 
Weisheit  in  seiutiu  Splu'lt'tPU  ^ohopite."    (Geschichte  des  heil.  Thomas  von  Aquin,  p.  1.) 
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theory,  it  is  not  only  "the  Christian  religion  thrown  into  scien- 
tific form,"  but  it  is  also,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  "  the 
orderly  exposition  of  what  a  man  should  be."*  Indeed, 
because  it  is  the  most  scientific  manifestation  of  religon,  there- 
fore it  is  also  the  most  secure  instrument  for  directing  men  to 
heaven,  just  as  the  mariner's  chart  in  so  far  forth  indicates 
with  precision  how  the  navigator  is  to  keep  the  ship  clear  of 
danger  and  to  sail  steadily  into  port,  in  proportion  as  it  accu- 
rately points  out  the  lie  of  the  land  and  the  depth  and  currents 
of  the  sea.  The  "  /Summa,"  in  a  word,  represents  in  perfect 
system  those  vital  principles  which  made  the  Christ-loving 
giants  of  the  Early  Church  such  splendid  heroes.  It  is  the  Rule 
of  Life,  as  well  as  the  philosophy  of  Faith. 

Hence  it  is  a  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the 
Divine  Being,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Author  and  Finisher  of 
all  things,  more  especially  of  the  rational  being,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  treats  of  God  and  man,  and  of  the  relations  between 
them  :  it  points  out  God  to  man,  and  indicates  how  the  rational 
creature  is  to  attain  to  eternal  happiness.f 

Hence,  naturally,  it  is  cast  into  three  grand  divisions.  The 
first  part  treats  of  the  Godhead,  His  life,  relations,  and  attri- 
butes, of  creatures,  and  emphatically  of  man ;  the  second 
speaks  of  the  rational  creature  as  tending  to  or  from  God,  his 
last  and  highest  end  ;  the  third  of  Christ,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And  thus  the  circle  is  complete  ; 
the  Saint  sets  out  with  the  Creator,  and  carries  the  creature 
through  the  course  of  his  pilgrimage  as  a  redeemed  sinner,  back 
to  that  Hand  out  of  which  he  originally  came.  The  design  was 
never  fully  realized  by  the  Angelical — he  did  not  get  beyond 
-the  ninety-ninth  question  of  the  third  part.]: 


*  Tlie  tlieory  of  tlio  Summa,  whilst  It  corresponds  to  man's  innate  tendency  towards  the 
Supreme  Good,  lifts  him  higher  than  the  level  of  natural  religion  Into  the  purer  and  more  ex- 
panding atmosphere.     (See  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XVI.,  x>-  336.) 

t  Werner  speaks  of  the  aim  of  our  Saint  in  writing  his  Summa  thus  : — "  Er  will  den  Bediirf- 
nissen  Jener  entgegenkommen,  welche  in  das  GeUiet  der  Tlieologie  erst  uaher  elngefiihrt 
werden  sollen ;  d.iese  solleu  aus  deni  Hanptwerke  seines  Lebens  einen  vollstiindigeu  uud 
zngleich  fasslichen  Einblick  in  das  Gesammte  der  theologischen  Doctrin  nach  ihrer  seit- 
herigen  Entwickelung  gewiunen.  Da/-u  eigneu  sich  nncli  seinen  Erfahrungen  andere 
Werke  nicht,  welche  entweder  duroh  masaenliafte  Hanfung  von  Frageu  uud  Uutersuchungen 
den  Ueherhlick  iiber  das  Ganze  erschweren,  oder  verniiige  eines  besondereu  Zweckes,  den  sie 
verfolgen,  nicht  AUes  uud  in  jener  methodischen  Ordnung  bringen,  welche  den  Lernenden 
erwiinscht  und  dieiilich  ist.  Also  uni  eine  systematisch  gernndete,  uud  darin  selbst  schon 
eine  weise  BescUriinkung  der  luxuriirendeu  Fiille  von  Distinctioueu  und  Untersuchnngen  In 
sich  scliliessende  Darstellung  des  gesammten  Lehrinhaltes  der  kirchlichen  Tlieologie  handelt 
es  sich  in  diesem  Werke."    (Der  heiii/je  Thomus  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  801.) 

t  "  Thomas  erklai't  als  seine  Anfgabe,  das  System  der  heiligen  Wissenschaft  auszufiihren, 
welche  von  Gott  handelt,  nach  dem,  was  er  an  sich  ist  und  Insofern  er  Princip  und  Zweck  der 
Creaturen,  der  verniinftigen  iusbes(iudere  ist.  Darnach  zerfallt  sein  Werk  in  drei  Haupttheile  : 
I.  Von  Gott  an  sich  uud  als  ursachlichem  Principe  des  creatiirliclien  Seins  und  Geschehens  im 
AUgemeinen,  des  mensclilichen  Daseius  ini  Besonderen.  II.  Vom  Streben  der  verniinftigen 
Creatur,  niihergesagt  des  Meuschen  zu  Gott  als  seinem  letzteu  und  htichsten  Zwecke.  III. 
Von  Cliristus,  der  als  Mensch  nns  zum  Wege  dieses  Strebeus  nacht  Gott  geworden  ist." 

"Der  erste  Haupttheil  zerfallt  in  die  drei  Ahtheilnngen  von  der  gottlichen  Weseuhelt  ^3M. 
2 — 26).  Dreipersonlichkeit  (qn.  27 — 43)  und  emananten  (weltsetzeudeu  und  weltleiteuden)  Wirk- 
sanikeit  Gottes  (qu.  44 — 109).    Die  Lehre  von  Gottes  Weseu  umfasst  die  drei  Al^handluiig'en 
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He  did  not  begin  to  set  earnestly  to  work  till  after  his  refu- 
sal of  the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  Now  that  he  felt  himself 
secure,  as  Tolomeo  da  Lucca  tells  us,  he  laboured  with 
redoubled  energy.  But  even  whilst  occupied  on  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  great  undertaking  his  time  was  taken  up  with  many 
other  duties.  He  now  completed  his  "Commentaries"  on 
S.  Mark,  S.  Luke,  and  S.  John,  which  he  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Hannibal  di  Molaria ;  and  he  republished  his  treatise  on  relig- 
ious life  in  answer  to  another  attempt  of  William  of  8.  Amour.* 
Then  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  general  chapter  at 
Bologna,  and  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of  the  great  univer- 
sity, to  throw  fresh  intellectual  life  into  the  schools,  and  to 
occupy  the  post  of  professor  of  theology.  Before  taking  posses- 
sion of  his  chair  he  visited  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter  Martyr  at 
Milan.  The  miracles  wrought  at  this  sepulchre  before,  and 
particularly  after  the  Saint's  canonization,  had  created  great 
excitement  in  the  Church.f  On  his  arrival,  S.  Thomas  found 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  superintending  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  mausoleum  over  the  relics  of  the  kSaint,  and  his 
presence  amongst  them  was  no  sooner  made  known  than  he 
was  requested  to  compose  an  epitaph  descriptive  of  the  faith, 
zeal  and  charity  of  the  holy  athlete.^ 

From  Milan  he  went  to  Bologna,  and  took  possession  of  his 
little  cell  in  the  convent  of  the  order.  Here  he  remained  some 
weeks  in  retirement  before  commencing  his  lectures  in  the 
schools.  His  days  were  passed  in  silent  meditation,  and  in 
that  deep  thought  which  seems  to  have  been  his  greatest  recrea- 
tion, whilst  the  greater  portions  of  his  nights  were  spent  at  the 
tomb  of  the  great  S.  Dominic,  who  lay  buried  in  the  convent 
church.  It  was  at  this  very  time  that  the  solemn  translation  of 
the  relics  of  that  holy  founder  took  place  (1261).§     They  were 

ii'ber  Gottes  Sein  fgw.  2),  iiber  die  auf  dem  Wege  der  Negation  zu  eniirenden  Wesensbestim- 
mungen  des  gottlicheu  Seins  (qu.  3 — 13),  iiber  die  gottliclie  Weseusbethatigiing  im  Erkennen 
(qii.  14 — 18),  Wollen  (qu.  19—24)  nnd  Kouueu  (qu.  25)."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino, 
ErsterBand,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  802—803.) 

*  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XXL,  p.       — 

t  "  Is  erat  Petrus  Veronensis  nobili  genere  natus,  qui  in  Catharis  et  Manichseis  ad  fidftra 
adduceudis,  gloiiosam  operam  Catbolicas  Ecclesias  navaverat,  deiu  impia  sicarii  mauu  crudeliter 
necatus,  tot  exantlatos  pro  Christi   legatioue    labores,    niartyiii   palma   coronavit."      (Vid. 
S.  Thomse  Aquiuatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Ellogium,  Historicum,  p.  25;  Ed,  Parm.) 
%  It  reads  thus : — 

"  Prseco,  luoeriia,  piigil,  Cliristi,  populi,  fldeique, 
Hie  silet,  hie  legitur,  jacet  hie  raactatus  iuique 
Vox  ovibus  dulcis,  gratissinia  lux  animorum, 
Et  verbi  gladius,  gladiis  cecidit  Catharonim. 
Cliristus  mirificat;  populus  devotus  adorat. 
Martyrioque  fides  sanctum  servata  decorat. 
Sed  Christus  nova  signa  loqui  facit,  ao  uova  turbse 
Lux  datur;  atque  fides  vulgata  refulget  in  Urbe." 

—(Loc.  at.) 

?  "  Hoc  Ipso  anno  1267  die  5  Junii,  Bononi®  interfiiit  secundis  translationi  corporis  S.  Dom- 

iniei  Legiferi  Patris,  cum  ex  humOi  sepulcro  in  urnani  egregii  operis,  regio  ac  magniflco  suniptu 

ornatamejusossarepositasunt.beato  .foanue  Vercellensi  VI.  Ordiuis  Geneiali  Magistro.  Aderant 

huic  solemn!  ceremonise  sex  Episcopi;  C(Uo;'um  tres  Dttminiciaui  Instituti,  nempe  Barptolemfeus 
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carried  with  public  pomp  from  the  humble  sepulchre  where  they 
reposed,  and  were  placed  in  a  magnificent  urn,  chiselled  with  the 
most  exquisite  taste  by  the  most  celebrated  artist  of  the  day.* 
Bartholomew  of  Braganza,  Arnulf  of  Viterbo,  iEgidius  Gallutius, 
all  of  them  bishops,  and  all  of  them  Dominicans,  assisted  at  the 
ceremony.  In  the  presence  of  these  venerable  men,  and  amidst 
the  press  of  devout  and  eager  friars,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the 
high  patriarch  of  religious  chivalry  was  lifted  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  reverence  out  of  the  tomb,  and  after  having  been 
kissed  by  fervent  lips,  and  looked  upon  with  loving  eyes,  was 
borne  away  to  its  more  glorious  resting-place. 

The  same  kind  of  effect  was  produced  by  the  presence  of 
S.  Thomas  in  the  schools  of  Bologna  as  had  been  manifested  at 
Paris  and  Cologne.  His  fame  had  preceded  him.  The  hall 
was  crammed.!  Not  students  only,  but  the  very  citizens  them- 
selves pressed  into  the  lecture-room  to  look  upon  and  listen  to 
the  great  serene  Angelical,  as,  rapt  in  the  contemplation  of 
God's  highest  truth,  he  poured  forth  the  clear-flowing  stream  of 
his  simple  oratory,  and  entranced  his  hearers  by  the  lucidity, 
order,  and  profoundness  of  his  teaching.^  Indeed,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  citizens  were  attracted  to  him — men 
from  distant  cities,  professors,  students,  intellectual  knight- 
errants  of  every  temper,  were  drawn  to  Bologna  as  to  a  centre, 
just  as  of  old  Socrates,  Plato,  or  Aristotle,  Roscelin,  Abelard, 
or  William  of  Champeaux  gathered  together  from  all  quarters 
of  the  world  men,  it  matters  not  of  what  condition,  who  felt  the 
charm  of  genius  and  the  fascinating  attractions  of  syllogistical 
display.^ 

de  Bregantia  Episcopus  Vieentinus,  Amwlphus  Viterbiensis,  Humanoe  Episcopus  in  Piceno,  quse 
urbs  hodie  nou  aiuplius  exstat,  et  jEgidins  Gallutius  Episcopus  Torcellensis.  Area  patefacta, 
Episcopi  et  Patres,  collaudato  Deo,  qui  admirabilis  est  in  Sanctis  suis,  venerabundi,  suiumo  cum 
IsetitifE  ao  pietatis  sensu  lacrymantes  sacra  pignora  exosculati  sunt;  delude  ex  suggestu  extra 
Ecclesiam  S.  Nicolai,  niagui  Patriarch®  capite  ostenso,  infiuilre  luultitudinis,  quEe  ad  lioc 
religiosfe  observantiie  spectaculiun  couiiuxerat,  cupiditati  satisfecerunt."  (Vid.  S.  TUomfe 
Aquiuatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  Ellogium  Historiciim,  p.  20.) 

*  Tirabosclii  speaks  of  it  tbus : — "  E  la  migliore  fra  quaute  opere  di  scultura  furono  fatte  in 
quei  tempi,  ed  iu  cui  forse  travaglio  ancbe  Guglieliiio  Frate  couverso  dell'Ordine  de'  Predica- 
tori,  similraeute  Pisauo,  ed  eccellente  discepolo  di  Niccola."  ( Biblioteca  della  letteratura  Italiana, 
Tom.  IV., p.  392  ;  Prima  Edizione.) 

t  We  can  say  witli  Lacox'daire  : — "  L'oeuvre  «tait  aclievee.  Prince,  moine,  disciple,  Saiut 
Thomas  d'Aquin  pouvait  nionter  sur  le  tr6ue  de  la  science  divine  ;  il  y  monta  en  effet,  et  depuis 
six  slides  qu'il  y  est  assis,  la  Providence  ne  lui  a  pointeucore  envoye  de  successeur  ni  de  rival. 
II  est  demeuve  prince  comme  il  fetait  n6,  solitaire  comnie  il  s'etiiit  fait,  et  la  qualitfe  seule  de 
disciple  a  disparii  en  lui,  parce  qu'il  est  devenu  le  maitre  de  tous."  (Conferences  de  Toulouse, 
p.  240.) 

I  See  Bareille,  Historie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XXIV.,  p.  301. 

i  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Angelical  began  his  work,  De  Reqimine  Principum,  for  the 
instruction  of  Hugh,  king  of  Cyprus.  He  did  not,  however,  complete  it,  as  the  priace  died 
before  lie  came  to  man's  estate.  This  work  is  to  be  found  iu  the  0pp.  Omnia  of  the  Saint,  Vol. 
XVI.  (See  Opmc.  XVI.,  De  Regimine  Principum  ad  Begem  Cypri,  Libb.  IV.,  p.  225 — 291.)  The 
third  and  fourth  books  were  not  written  by  S.  Thomas.  Feugueray  holds  that  the  second  half 
of  the  second  book  is  by  another  hand.  The  Ellooiuni  Historicum  speaks  thus: — "Anno  1267 
Bonouite  vulgavit  opus  de  Regivuine  Priucipum  ad  Regem  Cypri  Hiigonem,  sed  cum  adhuc  puor 
obiisset,  labbrem  intermisit.  Totuni  opus  constat  IV.  libris :  quorum  duos  priores  Thonue 
abscribunt,  posteriores  vero  B.  jEgidio  Columnw,  vel  Ptolemajo  Lucensi.  Illos  tameu  libros 
genuinum  esse  ejus  foetum  negat  Bellarminus,  iu  lib.  de  Scripp.  Ecclesiasticis.  Hinc  est  quod 
in  editione  Lovauiensi  Operum  D.  ThomtB  an.  1652,  libri  ejusmodi  non  inveniuntur  inter  opus- 
Cula  S.  Doctoris."     (S.  Aquinatis,  Opp.  Omnia,  Vol.  I.,  p.  25.) 
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Whilst  the  Angelical  was  lecturing  at  Bologna,  penning 
treatises  on  politics,  morality,  and,  dogma,  preaching,  teaching, 
journeying  from  place  to  place  on  business  of  the  order,  or 
practising  strict  observance  in  the  convent,  one  abiding  passion 
occupied  his  mind,  and  that  was  the  gradual  realization  of  the 
"  Summa  Theological''  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made. 
To  this  all  was  made  subordinate.  To  perfect  and  elaborate 
this  great  conception  he  bent  all  the  powers  and  instruments  of 
his  matured  and  mellowed  mind.*  A  whole  life  of  remote  pre- 
paration, and  two  years  of  labour  with  the  pen,  produced  the 
first  part  of  the  "/Swmma.'"  As  some  mighty  sculptor,  who  has 
spent  from  youth  up  learning  first  the  rudiments  and  then  the 
last  perfection  of  his  art,  through  simple  cultivation  can  strike 
out  a  figure  from  the  rough  which  would  make  ordinary  men 
despair — summing  up  as  it  were  at  one  stroke  of  the  chisel  the 
concentrated  labours  of  a  life, — so  the  great  Angelical  in  the 
space  of  two  short  years  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  his  last- 
ing fame. 

This  first  part  occupies  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the 
Parma  Edition,  and  comprises  one  hundred  and  nineteen  ques- 
tions, divided  into  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  articles.! 


*  Even  tlie  learned  and  ponderous  Werner  becomes  eloquent  when  speaking  of  the  advance 
made  by  the  Angelical  in  theology  upon  the  days  of  S.  Auselm  : — •'  Welche  reiclie  Bntwickelung 
hatte  die  Tlieologie  iuzwiscbeu  durcbgeniacht^  welch  hoheu  Grad  von  Ausbildung  and  Diuch- 
bildung  erriingeu  !  Das  positive,  speculative  und  dialektische  Element,  in  jenem  Aufangs- 
werke  in  uaiver  Uumittelbarkeit  mit  eiuauder  geeiiiigt,  batten  seitdeiii  jedes  seine  reiche 
Gescbicbte  durcbgemacbt,  sicb  gegenseitig  mit  einander  vielseitig  gemessen,  mauuigfaltig 
ansgeglicben  und  vermittelt ;  wozu  Thomas  selber  durcb  seine  bisber  geschilderten  Tbatigkei- 
ten  in  abschliessender  und  maassgebeuder  Weise  auf  entscheidende  Weise  beitrug.  Nun  soUte 
das  Resultat  jeuer  dreifacben,  uuter  sich  vielfiiltigst  verzweigteu  und  verschluugenen  Ent- 
wickelung  mit  alien  Erruugenscbaften  gereifter  Einsicht,  welche  ein  zweihuudertjabriger 
Eutwickeluugsprocess  im  geistigeu  Sirebeu  der  vorziiglicbsten  Kriifte  zu  Tage  gefordert,  in 
Einem  grossen  Ganzen,  liclitvoll  eiitwickelt  und  barmouiscb  ausgeglicben,  dargestellt  werdeu  ; 
und  diess  zu  leisten.  war  der  Summa  theologica  des  beiligen  Thomas  Aquinas  vorbebalten.'* 
(Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Baud,  Fimftes  Oapitel,  p.  802.) 

t  "  Summam  omnem  in  Prtefationem  .  .  .  et  Narrationem  primum  partimur  ; 
Narratiouem  autem  in  duas  deiuceps  partes ;  in  quarum  prima  de  necessitate,  uiiitate,  pnes- 
tantia,  subjecto,  et  aliis  ad  sacra.m  Theologiam  spectantibns,  tanquam  secuiida  Praifatioue, 
unica  qufestione,  quai  prima  est  tractat;  qua  etiam  beuevolos  .  .  .  lectores  sibi  facit; 
in  posteriore  .  .  .  in  altum  diviuitatis  mare  se  imuiittit.  Nam  de  Deo  quadragiuta 
tribus  quiEStionibus  .  .  .  verba  facit ;  sed  ita  ut  priiuum  sex  et  vigiuti  quajstiouibus 
prioribus  de  his,  qure  absoluta  a  Theologis  dicuutur,  qute  e^seutias  Dei  cimveniiiut,  et  ob  id 
tribus  persouis  Patri,  et  Filio,  et  Spiritui  sancto  communia  sunt,  et  qute  Pbilosopbi 
lumine  naturfe  non  parum  sunt  cousequuti ;  coufestimque  de  Triiiitate  persoiiarum 
accuratissime  agit:  quae,  ut  sunt  creaturis  iucommunicabilia,  ita  Philosopbis  prorsus  iuaccessa 
fuisse  etiam  ostendit.  Hauc  partem  17.  quiestionibus  sequentiljus  couiplectitur,  et  a  Deo  iu  se, 
ad  Deum  extra  se  in  ejus  operatiouibus  exteruis  progreditur.  Guraque  qiiat  nor  siut  hnjusmodi 
operationes,  rerum  creatio,  guberuatio,  humaui  generis  redeuiptio,  et  gloiirtcMtio  ;  rerumque 
creationeni  distinctio  et  ornatus  sequautur,  et  creaturarum  alia  oninino  spiritualis  sit  et  iucor- 
porea.  alia  omnino  corporalis,  alia  vero  utriusque  particeps,  ac  veluti  nexus  quidem  ;  sic  pro- 
greditur, ut  primum  de  creatione,  hoc  est,  de  actione  et  modo,  quo  a  Deo  creaturaj  in  lucem 
prodiere.  tribus  quEestiouibus  agat,  44.  45  et  46.  delude  in  47.  de  earuiu  distiuctione  in  commuui; 
subiudeque  in  48.  et  49.  de  special!  hac  earum  distiuctione,  qua  passim  homines  utimur  in 
bonnm,  et  malum  ;  et  postremo  de  spirituali  ereatiira,  quse  Angelus  est,  a  50.  qusestione  ad  64. 
usque,  ubi  essentiam,  locum,  motum,  potentiam,  operatiouem,  et  alias  bonorum,  et  malorum 
Angelorum  .  .  .  affectiones  perscrutatur.  Quo  peracto,  in  65.  quasstione  de  creatura 
omnino  corporali,  tanquam  de  altero  extremo,  et  superior!  opposite,  usque  ad  74.  verba  facit : 
quo  loco  primum  libri  Geneseos  caput  .  .  .  explioat.  In  75.  vero  usque  ad  90.  inclu- 
sive, uaturam  et  atl'ectioues  bominis,  qui  nexus  quidam  ligamentumque  rerum  esse  videtur,  et 
quod  ad  auimam,  ejusque  facilitates,  et  operationes  attiuet  .  .  .  explicat.  Cum 
vero  constitutionem,  et  crasim  buniani  corporis  diligentius  discutere  Pbilosopbi  naturalis 
quam  Tlieologi  esse  videatur,  de  ea  pauciora  verba  .  .  .  facit  a  91. 
qusestione  usque  ad  102.  Ac  ibi  quidem  et  de  prima  bominis  productione,  tam  maris,  quam 
foeminaj,  ac  de  statu  et  conditioue  utriusque,  quod  ad  intellectum  spectat,  et  voluntatem, 
quoad  corpus,  et  vitae  conservationem,  liberorum  procreationem :  locumque  demum,  in  quo 
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Forming  the  basis  of  a  great  superstructure,  like  all  moral 
foundations,  it  deals  with  first  principles,  first  truths,  and  first 
facts ;  a  subject-matter  which  offers  scope  to  endless  develop- 
ment and  comparison,  and  represents  the  material  out  of 
which  the  orderly  and  scientific  corpus  of  theology  is  fashioned. 

The  Divine  Being,  His  existence,  attributes,  knowledge, 
name,  ideas,  life,  and  will ;  the  blessed  Trinity  of  Persons,  the 
Divine  processions,  relations,  unity  and  plurality  ;  the  Divine 
Persons,  the  Father  and  His  special  attributes,  then  the 
Adorable  Son  and  Ever-blessed  Spirit,  their  relations,  equality, 
and  similitude— all  presenting  before  the  mind  an  overwhelm- 
ing abundance  of  dazzling  mystery  and  greatness  incomprehen- 
sible, overawing  the  faculties,  and  by  that  very  power  witness- 
ing to  the  pre-eminent  greatness  of  the  Creator  above  the 
creature  of  His  hands, — are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
Pars  Prima  of  the  "  Sumrna  Theological 
'  Having  taken  the  student  up  to  heaven's  gates,  and  pointed 
out  to  him  the  majesty  of  the  Triune  God,  the  Angelical  next 
treats  of  the  Almighty's  creative  act  and  power.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  Catholic  theologian  cut  his  way  clear  of  the  pantheism 
of  the  east,  with  its  doctrine  of  emanation,  and  of  that  material- 
ism which  is  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  rationalizing  spirit.  The 
unmistakable  establishment  of  this  great  truth — the  emphatic 
assertion  that  between  the  Divine  nature  and  all  things  else 
there  is  an  immeasurable  gulf ;  that  the  creature  is  not  the  mere 
effluence  or  exuberance  of  the  substance  of  the  Divinity,  but  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  by  His  fiat ;  that  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  the  eternal  and  the  temporal,  the  primeval  Cause  and 
secondary  agencies,  are  npt  simply  different  in  kind,  but  abso- 
lutely distinct  in  essence  as  well  as  mode  ;  that  nothing  is  of 
itself  independent,  but  all  is  preserved  as  all  was  first  created 
by  the  Omnipotent,*  by  Whom  everything  exists,  without  Whom 

felicissime  degebat,  qui  Paradisus,  ut  plurinmm,  dicitur,  tractat  .  .  .  Et  cum  hac- 
tenus  de  creatiouis  opere  .  .  .  egisset,  coufestim  de,  gnbernatioue,  quia  omnia  suavi- 
ter  regit,  et  moderatur;  deque  illius  eflfectibus,  qui  vaiii  et  multiplices  sunt,  tarn  iu  cieatuia 
corporea,  quam  in  incorpoiea,  et  media,  qute  homines  ipsi  sumns,  ad  calcem  voluminis  usque, 
disertissime,  et  locupletissime  disputat."  (Hierouvmus  Vielmns,  De  D'lvi  Tliomce  Aquinatis 
Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  116—117;  Brixice,  MDCCXLVIII.) 

*  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  his  scientific  exposition  of  the  untenable  nature  of  the 
Averroistie  theory  which  gave  the  Angelical  so  great  a  name.  Tlie  very  pertection  of  tlie  har- 
mony of  the  Sumina,  which  of  itself  excludes  all  heresy — as  a  healthy  body  rejects  wliat  is 
deleterious  to  it, — ia  one  of  the  greatest  ai'gumeuts  for  the  truth  of  Christiaviity.  Error  could 
not  be  so  much  in  tune.  Mettenleiter  says: — "  Aber  was  schadete  das  dem  Rnhniedes  heil. 
Thomas  ?  Dieser  bleibt  fiir  alle  Ewigkeit  der  grosste  Name  in  der  Geschichte  der  Scholastiker 
und  in  den  Jahrbiichern  der  Kirche  ;  er  war  es,  der  den  katholischen  Geist  des  heil.  Augnstiu 
mit  dem  Bossuets  durch  eine  eherne  Kette  verbaiid.  Der  ruhmvolle  Sohn  des  heil.  Dominikus, 
grosser  noch  als  sein  Vater,  veieinigte  Thomas  in  seinem  Geiste  all  das  Wisseii  des  Mittelaltera, 
das  gesammte  Lehrgebaiide  der  Kirche.  Seiu  Wort  ist  ein  Oralcel  der  Gottheit  selbst.  So 
bcurtheilte  ihn  Johann  XXII.,  als  er  vou  ihm  sagte,  dass  Thomas  mehr  Licht  iiber  die  Erde  ver- 
breitet  liabe,  als  alle  Doctoren  zusaramen,  und  dass  er  an  Wundern  reicher  denn  an  Schriften 
sey.  Ein  ebenso  gewichtiges  Urtheil  sprach  das  Tridentinische  Concil,  als  die  Vater  auf  den 
Tisch  des  heil.  Hauses  drei  Biiclier  ulederlegten :  Die  heilige  Schrift,  die  Dekrete  der  Papste 
und  das  Summarium.  Seit  dem  heil.  Dominikus  war  der  Orden  im  wahren  Sinne  des  Wortes 
ein  Orden  der  Beredsamkeit.     Der  heil.  Thomas  fiigte  ihm  den  Namen  eines   "  Ordens  der 
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everything  would  cease,  and  in  Whom  all  things  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being — this  gulf-separation  of  essence  and  this 
intimate  connection  in  the  creative  act,  whilst  establishing  a  car- 
dinal dogma  of  religion,  strikes  straight  out  on  two  sides  against 
the  dreams  of  a  philosophy  which  has  not  been  set  up  in  the 
light  of  faith  :  it  destroys  the  moral  disease  of  pantheism  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  by  proving  a  Divine  Providence  over  the  world, 
does  away  with  fatalism  on  the  other,* 

Having  thus  established  the  relative  position  of  creature  and 
Creator,  of  Grod,  angel,  and  man,  the  Angelical  speaks  in  detail 
of  the  angels'  life,  of  their  trial,  and  the  fall  of  some  amongst 
them  ;  then,  of  the  next  creation  of  God — that  of  the  world  and 
of  man  during  the  Scriptural  week,  thus  bringing  into  promi- 
nence other  important  subject-matter  for  development.  Next, 
man  in  particular,  his  soul,  body,  mind,  and  their  various  rela- 
tions, are  considered  ;  whilst  procreation  and  the  different  influ- 
ences, spiritual  and  corporeal,  which  act  upon  mankind  are 
carefully  discussed. 

In  a  word,  in  this  first  part  of  the  "  SuTnma  "  the  Saint  draws 
as  it  were  a  sketch  of  the  dignissima  scientia,  that  is,  of  wisdom 
in  the  highest  sense,  and  lays  out  the  groundwork  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  vast  conception  which  possesses  equal  grandeur 
and  simplicity  in  its  design,  j 

But  though  this  portion  of  the  great  edifice  of  theology  may 
justly  be  considered  as  fundamental  in  its  relation  to  the  Prima 

Walirheit"  hinzu.  Schones  Loos  unsers  srossen  Heiligen,  der  stets  den  Glanz  des  Ruhmes 
geflohen  hat,  imd  toii  dem  selionsteD  Knliiiie,  dem  eines  katholischen  Helden,  audi  noch  in 
seiner  Nachfolge  ereilt  wurde."     (Oeschichte  des  heil.  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Einleitung.  p.  32—33.) 

*  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  various  "  Qticestiones"  from  I.  to  XLIII. : — I. — De  sacra  doctrina, 
qnalis  sit  et  ad  qii»  se  extendat;  II. — De  Deo,  an  sit;  III. — De  simplicitate  Dei;  IV. — De  perfec- 
tione  Dei;  V. — De  bono  in  coniniuni;  VI. — De  bonitate  Dei;  VII. — De  infiiiitate  Dei :  VIII. — De 
existentia  Dei  in  rebus;  IX. — De  immutabilitate  Dei;  X. — De  ieternitate  Dei;  XI. — De  imitate 
I)ivina;  XII. — De  cognitioue.  et  visione  Dei;  XIII. — De  nominibus  Dei;  XIV. — De  Scientia  l>ei ; 
XV.— De  ideis  ;  XVI.— De  veritate  ;  XVII.— De  falsitate  ;  XVIII.— De  vita  Dei :  XIX.— De  volimtate 
Dei;  XX. — De  Amore  Dei;  XXI.--De  iustitia  et  niisericerdia  Dei;  XXII. — De  providentia  Dei; 
XXIII.— De  priBdestinatione  Dei ;  XXIV.— De  libro  vitse;  XXV.— De  potentia  Dei;  XXVI.— De  bea- 
tjtudine  Dei ;  XXVII. — De  processioue,  sive  origiue  divinarum  personarum ;  XXVIII. — De  relatio- 
nibns  divinis;  XXIX. — De  personis  Divinis;  XXX. — De  pluralitate  personarnni  indivinis;  XXXI. 
— De  liis  qu8S  pertinent  in  divinis  ad  nnitateni,  vel  pluralitateni  personarnni ;  XXXII. — De  cogi- 
tatione  divinarnm  personarum  ;  XXXIII. — De  liis  qufe  pertinent  ad  pei  sonam  Patris  ;  XXXIV. — De 
Verbo  in  divinis;  XXXV.^De  lioc  nomine  Filii,  quod  est  imago;  XXXVI. — De  pertinentibus  .id 
nomen  Spirltns  Saneti ;  XXXVII. — De  nomine  Spiritus  Saiicti,  quod  est  amor;  XXXVIII. — De 
nomine  Spiritus  Saneti  quod  est  douuni ;  XXXIX, — De  personis  in  couiparatioue  ad  esseutiam; 
XL. — De  personis  in  comparatioue  ad  relationes,  sive  propriel.ates;  XLI, — De  personis  per  com- 
parationem  ad  actus  notionales ;  XLII. — De  iequalitate  et  similitudine  divinarnm  personarnm 
ad  invioem;  XLIII. — De  missione  divinarum  Personarum;  XLIV. — De  prima  causa  omnium 
eiitium,  &e.     (Vid.  S,  Thoime  Aqniuatis,  0pp.  Omnia,  Tom.  I.,  p.  1 — 183.) 

t  The  "  Prologus  "  of  the  Angelical  shows  his  own  linmility,  and  the  wants  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived: — "  Quiacatholicai  veritatis  doctor  uon  solum  piovectos  debet  instruere,  sed  ad 
eum  pertinet  etiam  incipientes  erndire  (secundum  illnd  Apostoli  L  ad  Corinth.  III.,  1:  Tamquain 
parvulis  in  Christo,  lac  vobis  potum  dedi  non  escam),  proposituni  nostr.Te  intentionis  in  hoc  opere 
est  ea  quis  ad  christianam  religionem  pertinent  eo  niodo  tradere  secundum  quod  congruit  ad 
e.ruditionem  incipientium.  Goiisideraviinusuamque  hiijusdoctrin.'e  novitios  in  iis  quie  a  diver- 
sis  scripta  sunt  plnrimum  Impediri :  partini  quidera  propter  multiplicationeni  inntilium  qiiies- 
tionum,  articnlorum  et  argnmentorum;  partim  etiam  quia  ea  qure  sunt  uecessaria  talibus  ad 
sciendum  nou  traduntur  secundum  ordinem  disoipliuie  sed  secundum  quod  requii-ebat  librorum 
expositio,  vel  secundum  qiiod  se  pifebehat  occasio  dispntandi  ;  partim  quidem  quia  eorumdem 
frequens  repetitio  et  fastidium  et  confusionem  generabat  in  auimis  auditorum.  Haec  igitur  et 
aliahujusmodi  evitare  shidentes,  tentabimns  cum  confidentia  divini  anxilii  ea  qnse  ad  sacram 
doctriiiam  pertinent  breviter  ac  dilucide  prosequi,  secundum  quod  materia  patietur."  (S.  Thomse 
Aquinatis,  Summa  Theologica,  Pars  Prima,  Prologus,  p.  1 ;   Vol.  I.) 
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iSecundGB  and  the  Secunda  SecimdcB,  and  the  Tertia  Pars,  still 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  is  anything  about  it 
unfinished,  or  wanting  in  logical  accuracy  or  precision  of 
sequence,  or  in  the  concatenation  and  development  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  network  of  systematic  integrity,  with  its  lines  and 
joints,  and  unities,  with  its  exquisite  bearing  of  part  on  part, 
with  its  reciprocal  illuminations,  with  its  combined  methods  of 
support,  with  the  multiplicity  of  its  elaborated  detail,  and  with 
the  marvellous  synthetical  oneness  of  its  comj^lete  design, 
appeals  as  much  to  the  reason  and  the  imagination  as  does  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  original  conception.* 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
assertion  must  here  to  a  great  extent  take  the  place  of  proof. 
But  if  the  reader  would  for  example  select  at  hazard  one  point 
out  of  this  Prima  Pars  as  a  sample  of  the  rest,  he  would 
speedily  convince  himself  of  the  justice  of  the  criticism  :  the 
^^ Summa  Theologica'"''  is  as  organic  as  the  human  frame  itself, 
and  its  element  are  compacted  together  with  as  much  nicety 
and  harmony. 

Quitting  the  form  for  a  moment,  and  reverting  to  the  subject- 
matter,  which  represents  the  whole  store  of  learning  of  the  past, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  intimate  acquaintance  which  the  Angeli- 
cal manifests  here  with  Scripture  and  the  Fathers,  the  breadth 
and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  have  something  about  them  of 
the  preternatural  at  least.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sharpness  and 
flippancy  of  the  schools,  no  random  brilliant  Abelardine  fenc- 
ing, none  of  the  dangerous  originality  of  Roscelin,  none  of  the 
extravagant  philosophy  of  William  of  Champeaux,  and  none  of 


*  Take,  for  instauce,  the  organic  development — whioli  is  but  a  figure  of  tlie  whole — of  the 
question  of  the  "■  Essentia  Divina." 

De  essentia  divina, 


(a)  num  sit : 


(h)  quomodo     % 


(a.  sit  ve.l  potius  uon  sit : 
I         1.  simplicitas, 

2.  perfectio  (bonitas)  remota  omni  imperfectione  creaturarum, 
!         3.  infiuitas, 

4.  immutabilitas, 

5.  seteriiitas, 

6.  uuitas  ; 
R.  a  nobis  cognoscatur, 
y.  anobisnominetur; 

'1.  de  scientia  Dei, 
J      !  2.  de  ideis, 
cognoscendo  <  3   ^g  ^ero  et  falso, 
4.  de  vita  Dei ; 
').  de  Toluntate  divina, 

2.  de  iis,  qiiEe  absolute  ad  voluntatem  pertinent : 
aa.  amor, 
Cc;  quomodo      i  1/3.  volendo  <  /3/i.  justitia  et  misericordia, 

operetur      )  3.  de  iis,  qnre  simul  ad  iutellectum  pertinent: 

aa.  provideutia, 
/3/3.  prasdestinatio  (liber  vit.ie) ; 
ad  extra:  y.  de  potentiaDei. 
—(See  Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Filnftes  Capitel,p.  803.) 


'ad  intra: 
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the  difficult  mysticism  of  Richard  of  S.  Victor's.  Mere  human 
talent  counts  for  little,  inventive  genius  is  not  rated  high,  self 
and  simple  ingenuity  are  altogether  sunk,  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  noisy  self-asserting  university,  with  its  rationalistic  ten- 
dency and  irreverent  spirit,  with  all  its  fallacies  and  smartness, 
are  here  thrown  into  their  proper  light,  not  by  any  direct  attack, 
but  by  a  method  far  more  powerful  than  that ; — by  erecting  a 
vast  monument  of  organized  truth,  composed  of  the  teaching  of 
the  massive-minded  classic  Fathers,  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
confirmed  by  high  authority,  and  of  the  purest  of  philosophies 
serving  as  handmaid  gracefully  and  willingly  to  the  more  majes- 
tic truths  of  the  supernatural  order.*  The  appearance  of  the 
"  Su7mna  Theologica  "  in  the  midst  of  the  crudities  of  the 
schools  was  as  if  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's  were  brought  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  Zions  and  Ebenezers  of  our  more  modern 
days. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Summa  "  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers  advance  in  support  of  reason,  as  drawn  from  the 
corrected  teaching  of  the  Arabians  and  Greeks.  The  royal 
Psalmist,  S.  John  the  Divine,  and  the  Apostle  of  the  G-entiles  ; 
then  S.  Augustine,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Hilary,  the  Areopagite,  and 
Boethius,  each  speaks  authoritatively  on  his  own  strong  point, 
and  adds  the  weight  of  his  own  prestige  to  the  well-digested 
teachings  of  the  great  Angelical.f      Then  from  time  to   time, 

*  Take  Werner's  words  regarding  tlie  divine  "Trinity"  and  "Persons;"  for  tliey  bring  out 
the  arcliitectonic  tendencies  of  tlie  Angelical,  to  which  1  have  often  called  atteutiou  before: — 
"Die  Dreieiuigkeitslehre  zerfallt  iu  die  drei  Partien  voni  Ursprnnge  des  trinitarischeu  Verhiilt- 
nisses  (de  prucessioiie,  qu.  27),  von  den  aus  dein  doppelteu  Hervorgange  in  Gott  sicli  ergebenden 
Relatiouen  in  Gott  (qu.  28),  von  den  gottli^hen  Personen  (qu.  29 — 43).  Uiese  werden  wieder 
zuerst  absoliit  ((iii.  29 — 32)  und  danu  vergleichungsweise  (qit.  39 — 43)  zum  Gegeustande  der  Eror- 
terung  geruacht,  zufolge  nachsteliendem  Schema: 

a)  die  gottlichen  Personen  absolut  betrachtet : 

(  a.  signijieatio, 
I  j3.  nwnenis, 

1.  in  commutii         -^        ^^^  pertinent  ad  unitatem  et  pluralitatem, 

(  6.  notitia  (Bezeichnung); 

f  a,  pater, 

I  f3.  filius 

I        als  verbum 

2.  in  specie  ^        xmA  imago, 

!  -y.  spiritus  s. 
k  als  aynor 
\        und  donum  ; 

b)  die  gottlichen  Personen  vergleichungsweise  betrachtet: 

f  a.  ihre  Essenz, 

I  /3.  ihre  persiinlichen  Proprietaten, 

in  Hinsicht  auf       i  y.  ihre  actus  notionales, 

\   s    -t.    IT    i,"ii   •  i         •  1,  ( cBqualitas  et  similitudo, 

'  6.  ihr  Verhaltmss  unter  sich  ^  ^j^j'^gj^,  personarum  divinarura. 

—(Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Filnftes  Capltel,  p.  807.) 
t  "  Snmma  siqnidem  illius,  plurima  theoloqia  est  et  minima:  plurima  ciniustionura  et  articulo- 
rum  ubertate,  plurima  sensuura  altitndine,  plurima  rRtionum  pondere;  minima  verborum  pau- 
citate,  ac  simplicitate  hiculenta.  Cujus  ad  commendationem  dici  ,iure  potest,  quod  a  S.  Hiero- 
nymo  canouicarum  epistolarum  auctovibus  laudi  datum  (in  epist.  ad  Pauliuum) :  Breins  mrerbis, 
longus  iu  senlentiis.    Si  in  lectione  sacrariun  literarum  summam  experimur  voluptatem:  et  m 
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S.  John  of  Damascus  bears  his  witness,  S.  Gregory  the  Great 
confirms  some  weighty  truth,  S.  Ambrose  falls  in  with  his  high 
morality,  whilst  the  pure  philosophy  of  S.  Anselm  is  not  lost 
sight  of  amidst  so  many  other  glorious  names.  The  creed  of 
S.  Athanasius,  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  and  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  the  Church  add  their  venerable  testimony  to  the 
general  teaching ;  so  that  the  "  /Siimma  "  seems  to  be  as  it  were 
one  glorious  song,  in  which  the  voices  of  the  greatest  heroes  of 
antiquity,  the  purest  and  the  be,st,  chime  in  with  the  solemn 
chaunting  of  Prophets  and  Apostles,  who,  full  of  the  strength 
and  sweetness  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself,  seem,  like  the 
alternate  Seraphim  around  the  Throne,  to  proclaim  the  love, 
beauty,  strength,  and  mercy  of  the  great  Omnipotent,  and  the 
nature,  character,  and  the  high  destiny  of  man.* 

And  whilst  the  Angelical  was  thus  working  out  the  great 
scheme  of  salvation  in  the  solitude  of  conventual  life,  or  in  pre- 
sence of  eager  and  earnest  students,  bitterness  and  strife  were 
ravaging  the  world  outside.  A  rajaid  sketch  of  the  relation  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Holy  See  must  here  find  place,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the  second  portion  of  the 
"  Summa.''^ 

So  long  as  the  spirit  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  or  Frederick 
the  n.  animated  the  ruling  spirits  of  the  world,  there  was  little 
chance  of  peace  in  Church  or  State.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
days  of  Gregory  IX., j  the  Pope  and  the  Empire  were  still  in 
violent  antagonism  ;  and  Clement  IV.,  in  the  main,  was  doing 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Urban  and  Alexander.     The 


operum  S.  Thomse  lectione  incredibilem  degustant,  qui  in  eorum  studio  versantur.  Quamobrem 
de  angelici  pr:eceptoris  doctiina  cifra  ceusnriB  metum  prtedicabo,  quod  de  sacra  Sciiptura  Gre- 
gorms  31.,  lib.  20.  Bloral.  Cap.  1.  piaeclare  dixit:  '  Usu  fastidiuiu  tollit,  et  tanto  auiplius  dilioitur, 
quanto  amplius  medltatur;  le^eutis  auimuiu  huniilibiis  verbis  adjuvat,  sublimibus  sensibus 
levat:  aliquo  niodo  cum  legentibus  crescit;  a  rudibus  lectoribus  quasi  recogooscitur,  et  taiueu 
doctis  semper  nova  reperitur;  scientias  omnes  atque  doctrinas  ipso  etiam  locutionis  suaa  more 
transcendit;  quia  uuo  eodemque  sermone  dum  narrat  textum,  prodit  mysterium.'  Quot  articu- 
los  Thomas  scripsit,  tot  miracula  edidit,  iuquiebat  Joannes  XXII.  Christi  doctrina  judex  est 
mundi.  Sermo,  \n(\\i\X,  qutm  locuutus  sum,  ille  jvdicabit  in  novissimo  die  (Juan  6.).  Et  liunc  doc- 
trina; Cbristi  charaoterem  habent  S.  Thomas  scripta,  quse  infidelium  et  peccatorum  pariter 
damnant  contumaciam  et  facinora.  Augeliis  est,  qui  latam  a  supremo  judice  in  impios  eeuten- 
tiam  scribit  ac  denunciat,  ut  alius  dim  Baltliassaris  coudemuatiouem  in  pariete  exaravit." 
(Natalis  Alexandri  Historia  Eccle!<iastica,  Tom.  XVI.,  Appendix,  Panegyricus  &  Thomce,  p.  781 ; 
Bingii  ad  Rhenum,  MDOCLXXXIX.J 

*  "  On  ue  doit  pas  etre  siirpris,  dit  Saint  Antonin,  parlant  de  Saint  Chomas,  qu'un  homme 
qui  ne  perdoit  jamais  Dieu  de  v(ie,  et  qui  conversoit  si  souvent  avec  les  celestes  Intelligences; 
uu  homme  qn'on  a  vft  tant  de  fois  ravi  en  extase,  dont  quelques-unes  ont  dure  trois  jours 
entiers;  un  homme  k  qui  les  Apotres  saint  Pierre  et  saint  Paul  ont  souvent  dicte  I'explicatiou 
de  leurs  propres  ouvrages:  on  ue  doit  pas  s'etonuer,  dis-je,  qu'un  tel  homme  ait  eu  une  science 
si  profonde,  et  qu'il  ait  fait  de  si  grandes  merveilles  pour  la  Religion.  C'est  aussi  ce  qui  a  mis 
de  si  mauvaise  humeur  contre  notre  Saint,  tous  les  Heretiques.  Comme  c'est  h  cet  admirable 
Bocteur  qu'on  doit  cette  methode  reguliere  qui  regne  dans  I'ecole,  avec  laquelle  on  d6broiiille 
les  opinions,  on  d6masqne  I'erreur,  on  met  la  verite  dans  tout  sou  jour,  et  "que  I'on  explique 
avec  nettete  les  dogmes  de  la  foi.  Selon  le  vrai  sens  de  I'Eglise  et  des  Peres:  I'lieresie  n'a 
point  eu  de  plus  grand  ennemi,  que  notre  Saint;  parce  qu'elJe  n'a  jamais  pft  tenir  contre  sa 
solidite,  et  si  I'ou  ose  le  dire,  contre  l'iutaillibilit6  de  sa  doctrine.  C'est  cette  doctrine  ange- 
lique  dont  tant  souverains  Pontit'es  ont  fait  I'^loge,  car  comme  disoit  le  Pape  Pie  V.:  Quelle 
heresie,  n'a  pas  ete  desarmee  par  reruditiou  de  ce  saint  Docteur;  quelle  erreur  pouma-t-il 
jamais  s'elever,  dont  on  ne  trouve  le  coutre-poison  dans  sa  somiue."  (!'.  Croiset — See  Houdry, 
Tom.  III.,  p.  261 :  Lyon,  MDCCXIX.) 

t  See  Volume  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  IV.,  p.     —    . 
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Sovereign  Pontiffs  had  had  enough  of  the  Hohenstaufens.  Bold, 
ambitious,  and  imperious,  implacable  as  enemies  and  false  as 
friends,  they  had  done  little  else  than  overset  religion,  inflame 
discord,  spill  blood,  and  harass  the  Papal  States.*"  The  Popes 
at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  use  all  their  efforts  to  prevent 
any  member  of  that  family  coming  into  power,  either  in 
Gf-ermany  or  in  the  South. 

At  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  Innocent  IV.  emphatically 
declared  that  the  Holy  See  would  never  consent  to  any  one  of 
his  family  being  invested  with  the  crown.  Naples  and  Capua, 
and  many  other  cities,  sided  with  the  Pope  ;  and  when  the 
ambassadors  of  Conrad,  son  of  Frederick,  and  of  Manfred, 
Frederick's  natural  son,  made  advances  to  these  Italian  cities, 
they  were  informed  that  the  Italians  had  grown  weary  of  inter- 
dicts and  excommunication ;  and  that  if  their  masters  desired 
to  be  received,  they  must  present  themselves  with  the  blessing 
and  investiture  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.f 

Bat  there  was  far  from  being  unanimity  in  respect  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  The  restless  and  ambitious  children  of  Frederick 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  themselves  with  the  Grermans  and 
Venetians,  and  were  so  powerfully  supported  by  these,  that  for 
a  course  of  years  they  were  enabled  to  worry  the  Popes,  and 
keep  the  greater  part  of  Italy  in  continual  fermentation.  For 
instance,  in  1251,  Conrad  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  forthwith  advanced  against  the  Counts  of  Sora  and  Aquino, 
who  had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Pope.]:  Doubt- 
less it  was  excessively  mortifying  to  these  princes  that  the 
Aquinos  should  not  only  have  turned  against  them,  but  more- 
over should  have  preferred  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  have  had  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  Pope  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  their  own  relations. 
Whilst  bravely  resisting  the  pressure  of  numbers,  the  Count  of 
Aquino  was  overpowered,  and  Conrad  advanced  through  Puglia 
with  his  victorious  force,  anticipating,  no  doubt,  an  easy  con- 
quest, when  he  was  struck  down  by  death  at  the  early  age  of 


*  See  Tourou,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  215. 

t  "  Les  Successeurs  d'limoceut,  Alexandre  IV.,  Urbain  IV.,  CI6ment  IV.  agirent  tous  selon 
les  Tuemes  priucipes,  et  suivireut  les  meines  routes,  pour  exclure  lesdescendaus  de  Frederic,  de 
i'une  et-  de  I'autre  Sioile.  Quelques  peuples  d'ltalie  entrferent  d'abord  dans  les  interets  dii 
Saint  Siege;  ils  repondirent  aux  Ambassadeurs  de  Conrad,  fils  legitime  de  I'Erapereur  Frederic, 
et  aux  Eiivoyes  de  Mainfroy,  sou  tils  naturel,  qu'ils  s'eunuyoieut  d'etre  si  long-terns  frapp^s 
d'iuterdit,  et  d'excoinmuiiicatiou;  et  que  leur  resolution  (5toit  de  ne  pr6ter  obeissance  ii  por- 
soime,  s'il  ue  veuoit  avec  I'investiture,  et  la  benediction  du  Pape."  (Touron,  Vie  de  S.  nuimas 
d' Aquin,  Lib.  III.,  Chap.  V.,  p.  216.) 

t  "  En  1251,  Conrad  entra  avec  uue  puissaute  arra^e  en  Italie,  et  marclia  aussitot  centre  le 
Couite  d'Aquiu  et  de  Sora,  qui  s'etoient  declares  pour  le  Pape.  II  les  combatit  avec  avantage, 
le  jour  de  saint  Martin;  et  11  continnoit  ses  progrfes  dans  la  Poiiille,  lorsque  la  raort  I'enleva 
dans  la  flenr  de  soir  Age ;  il  u'avoit  pas  fini  sa  vingt-septieme  ann^e,  et  sou  fils  Conradiu,  qu'il 
avoit  laisse  en  AUemague,  n'etoit  Age  que  de  deux  ans."    (Loc.  Cit.J 
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seven-and-twenty,  leaving  Conradin,  his  son,  a  little  child  of 
two  years  old,  the  heir  to  all  his  troubles.* 

But  if  Conrad  had  died,  Manfred,  a  man  of  great  vigour,  and 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy  and  war,  was  still  alive. 
He  forthwith  declared  himself  tutor  of  little  Conradin,  and  in 
spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Pope,  and  an  actual  threat  of  war, 
he  carried  everything  before  him.  Pope  Alexander,  however, 
was  not  easily  dismayed.  He  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before 
him ;  and  as  he  took  no  notice  of  the  summons,  the  Pontiff  at 
once  declared  the  crown  of  Sicily  vacant ;  and  according  to  the 
usage  of  those  days,  sent  the  Bishop  of  Bologna,  James  Bono- 
cambio,  to  London,  to  present  it  to  Edmund,  second  son  of  the 
English  king.  The  kingdom  so  graciously  offered  was  as 
graciously  accepted  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  assembly 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  the  Apostolic  envoy  placed  a  ring 
on  the  finger  of  the  youthful  Edmund,  as  the  symbol  of  his 
acceptance  of  the  crown.  But  all  this  pomp  turned  out  to  be 
merely  an  idle  ceremony.f  The  English  monarch  was  too  much 
harassed  at  home,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  ambitious  projects  in 
foreign  parts  in  favour  of  his  children.  Manfred  in  the  mean- 
time was  vigorously  pushing  his  successes.  He  speedily  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  whole  of  Sicily,  of  the  Principality  of 
Trent,  of  Puglia,  and  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  made  the 
world  conscious  of  his  achievements  by  having  himself  crowned 
with  great  solemnity  at  Palermo  in  the  autumn  of  1258.  This 
act,  it  might  be  called  of  bravado,  added  greatly  to  his  prestige, 
and  very  shortly  Sienna,  Pisa,  the  larger  part  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Marches  of  Ancona,  besides,  many  other  portions  of  the 
Papal  States,  declared  themselves  subject  to  his  authority. 

Perceiving  the  critical  position  of  affairs.  Urban  IV.,  who  had 
succeeded  Alexander,  resolved  to  act  with  rigour  against  this 
disturber  of  the  general  peace. ^    In  the  presence  of  a  great 

*  Gf.  Werner,  Erster  Band.  Funftes  Capital,  p.  509. 

t  "  Manfred,  Conrad's  Halbbruder,  liatte  nach  di'ssen  friilizeitigem  Tode  (1254)  die  Herr- 
scliaft  iiber  Sicilieu,  fiber  das  Fiirsteutlium  Tarejit,  Apnlien,  Terra  di  Lavoro  errimsen,  uud 
liess  sicli  auf  ein  falsches  Geriiclit  vou  Conradin' s,  seines  Miiudels,  Tode  zu  Palermo  zuni  Koiiig 
kriiuen.  Vergeblicli  liatte  Alexander  IV.  deni  zweitgebornen  Sohne  des  Konigs  vou  England, 
dem  Prinzen  Edmund,  die  sicilische  Krone  aiigeboten  und  dnrch  den  nacli  Loudon  gesandten 
Erzbiscliof  vou  Bologna,  Jacob  Boncanibio  ans  deni  Prediger-Ordeii,  den  Belehiiungsa«t  vorneh- 
niau  lasseu.  Der  Konig  vou  England  verzog  die  niithigen  Massregeln  zur  Besitzergreifuiig  des 
Reiches,  Manfred  biugegen  braclite  Seiua,  Pisa  und  gauz  Tuscien  anf  seine  Seite,  iiberzog  die 
Mark  Ancona  uud  die  iibrigen  Tlieile  des  Kirclien-staats  (Spoleto,  Romaguola)  niit  seiueu 
Siildnern."     (Werner,  Der  heiliye  Thomas  von  Aquino.  Erster  Band.  Funftes  Capiiel.  p.  509.) 

t  "Demzufolge  beliandelte  ilin  Urban  IV.  als  offeneu  Feind  der  Kirclie,  nnd  liess  niittelst 
otfeutlichen  Anschlages  an  die  Tliore  der  Kirclie  zu  Viterbo  Manfred  vor  sein  Gericlit  laden,  um 
sicli  iiber  versoliiedeue  Grausaiukeiten  uud  Kirclienfrevel  zu  verautworten  ;  er  liabe  die  Stadt 
Arriano  durch  seine  Saraceuen  v(in  Grand  aus  zerstoj-en,  melirere  Unterthanen  des  Papstes 
wlderreclitlich  liinricliten  lassen,  die  kircliliolieii  Censuren  veraclitet  und  ungeaclitet  derselbeu 
kirclilicben  Gottesdienst  fiir  sicli  lialten  lassen,  driickeude  Steueru  auferlfj;t  und  die  .Saia- 
cenen  augenfallig  vor  den  Cliristenbegiinstiget.  I>a  auf  Genugtliuuug  von  Seiti-  -Mnufied's  nicht 
zu  reclmen  war,  ebeu  so  wenig  aber  auf  den  Kiiuig  von  England,  so  wnrde  iiiit  dcni  franzosi- 
sclien  Kouigshause  augekuiipft,  ufld  Ludvri^'s  IX.  Bruder,  Carl  von  An.jou,  iiacli  italieu  zu  kom- 
meii  eingeladeu  (1263)."  (Werner,  Der  h'eiUge  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Filnftes  Capitel, 
p.  509.) 
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multitude  the  Pope  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before  him,  and 
caused  the  citation  to  be  fixed  against  the  doors  of  the  church 
at  Orvieto  (1262),  but  Manfred  made  as  light  of  this  citation  as 
he  had  before  of  the  Papal  censures.  Urban  then  turned  his 
eyes  to  France.  He  sent  the  Cardinal  of  S.  Cecilia  to  wait  upon 
8.  Louis,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  crusade,  and  to  offer 
the  crown  of  Sicily  to  his  brother  Charles,  Count  of  Provence 
and  Anjou.*  The  king  at  once  perceived  in  what  a  difficult 
]^osition  the  Pope  was  placed.  He  urged  his  brother  to  accept 
the  offer,  and  with  the  agreement  of  Church  and  State  a  tax 
,was  levied  upon  the  clergy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  under- 
taking. But  Pope  Urban  did  not  live  to  witness  the  issue  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  However,  Clement 
IV.,  who  succeeded  him,  carried  out  his  policy  with  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  man  who  knew  how  great  an  interest  was  at  stake. 
He  published  two  Bulls  :  in  one  he  annulled  the  gift  made  by 
his  predecessor  to  Edmund  (1265),  in  the  other  he  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  on  Charles,  Count  of  Anjou.f  * 

Prince  Charles  did  not  lose  time.  Having  celebrated  Easter 
with  King  Louis,  he  hurried  to  Marseilles,  embarked  with  a 
thousand  knights,  arrived  at  Ostia,  and  then  without  delay  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome.  He  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
Romans  as  the  liberator  of  the  Church,  and  the  defender  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  The  Pope,  who  was  still  at  Perugia, 
sent  four  Cardinals  to  wait  on  him,  and  he  was  invested,  amidst 
great  ceremony  and  display,  in  the  Lateran  Basilica  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Sicily  (1265),| 

Charles  was  not  long  in  setting  to  work  to  consolidate  his 
position.  The  armies  of  Manfred  and  of  the  new  king  came 
into  collision  at  Beneventum.  The  battle  was  long,  obstinate, 
and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  French  obtained  an  advantage ; 
then  Manfred  himself  was  slain,  and  finally  his  whole  army 
was  routed  and  cut  to  pieces.  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Ghibelines,  and  of  immense  benefit  to  the  Pope. 

But  if  Conrad  had  fallen  in  battle  fighting  for  the  Sicilian 
kingdom,  and  if  Manfred  had  met  a  similar  fate,  there  was  still 

*  "  Mais  voyant  que  Maiufroy  ne  faisoit  pas  plus  de  cas  de  toiites  ces  citations,  que  des 
oensuies  Ecclesiastiques,  et  ne  pouvant  plus  rieii  atteudie  du  Roi  d'Augleterre,  h,  qui  les  Seig- 
neurs Anglois  faisoient  euxiuemes  uue  guerre  opiuiMre,  le  saint  Pere  eut  recours  aux  Princes 
de  la  Maison  de  France,  et  fit  traiter  pour  le  Royauine  de  Sieile,  avec  Charles  Comte  d'Anjou,  et 
de  Proveuce.  Ou  euvoya  pour  eela  en  France  le  Cardinal  de  Sainte-Cecile  ;  et  saint  Louis  6tant 
de  retour  d'Orieut,  le  Pape  lui  ecrivit  bieutot  aprfes,  pour  lui  representer  le  p6ril,  ori  la  Religion 
se  trouvoit  expus6e  en  Italic,  per  la  coudiiite  de  Mainfroy."     (Tojiron,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  217.) 

t  "  Absorbee  elle-meme  par  la  discorde  qui  regnait  entre  son  souverain,  Henri  III,  et  les 
barons  revoltes.  elle  ne  put  repoiidre  que  par  des  promesses  aux  propositions  du  souverain 
pontife.  TJne  craiute  aussi  filoiguee  n'ayant  fait  qu'activer  les  succes  de  I'usurpateur  sicilien, 
Urbain  IV  avait  revoque  la  donatioa  faite  par  son  predecesseur,  et  il  avait  fait  anpel  aux  prin- 
ces de  la  maison  de  France,  en  ofifrant  le  royaume  de  Sieile  k  Charles  d'Anjou,  irjsre  de  Loula 
IX."     (Bareille,  Hisioire,  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Ohap.  XXV., p.  312.) 

t  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  219. 
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one  more  of  that,  fierce  and  thirsty  race  remaining — the  young 
Conradin,  who  had  now  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  Upon 
hearing  of  the  death  of  Manfred  he  at  once  had  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  :  and  urged  on  by  the  Grermans,*  and  by  a 
party  which  was  always  to  be  found  in  Italy,  he  gave  himself 
out  as  king  of  Sicily.  The  Pope  threatened  those  who  dared  to 
offer  him  encouragement  and  assistance  with  censure  and  inter- 
dict, and  forbade  the  young  Prince  either  to  assume  the  title  or 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown.  But  Conradin  cared  about  as 
much  as  those  who  had  preceded  him  for  the  thunders  of  the 
spiritual  power.  He  established  his  ministers  in  Tuscany  and 
in  the  Italian  kingdom  ;  he  himself  invaded  Italy,  took  Verona, 
advanced  on  Pavia,  and  having  marched  through  Lombardy 
and  Tuscany,  entered  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  marks 
of  extraordinary  honour  by  the  unprincipled  and  fickle  inhabi- 
tants, as  well  as  by  Henry  of  Castile,  who,  in  betraying  Charles 
of  Anjou,  branded  himself  with  the  three-fold  infamy  of  being 
a  traitor  to  his  relation,  his  benefactor,  and  his  king.f 

So  far  fortune  seemed  to  favour  Conradin  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  He  did  not  remain  long  in  Rome.  He  marched  out 
into  Puglia  with  a  large  force,  composed  of  Germans,  Italians, 
and  Saracens.  Charles  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  Conradin 
prepared  a  second  time  to  hazard  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  The 
armies  came  to  collision  near  Tagliacozzo.  Conradin's  host, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  several  princes,  after  a 
sanguinary  engagement  sufi'ered  total  defeat.^  The  Pretender, 
Henry  of  Castile,  the  Duke  of  Austria,  and  many  men  of  high 
distinction,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  Henry,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Abbot  of  Cassiuo,  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  Con- 
radin and  the  Duke  Of  Austria  were  both  beheaded  (1268). 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  family  of  Suabia, 
such  was  the  beginning,  of  the  mastership  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
over  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  The  Popes  at  length  found  peace, 
and  the  Aquinos  at  last  found  safety.^ 


*  "  Conradin  &g(5  alors  de  qiiinze  ans,  ayaut  appris  la  defeite  et  la  moit  de  Malnfroy,  pr6- 
tendlt  M'Empire,  et  prit  cependaiit  le  litre  de  Roi  de  Sicile,  excite  par  la  pKipait  des  Princes 
d'AUemague,  et  appelle  en  Italic  par  ceux  qui  favorisoieut  toiijours  sou  parti."  (Touron,  Vie  de 
S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  216.) 

t  "  Mais  oejeuue  Prince,  qui  avoit  appris  de  ses  peres  &.  les  m^priser  entra  toujoiirs  eii 
Italie,  et  se  reudit  d'abord  k  Veronne,  accotnpagne  de  son  oucle  le  Due  de  Baviere,  et  de  sou 
beau-pere  le  Corate  de  Tirol.  l)e  Veroune  il  alia  h  Pavie  avec  ses  troupes  choisies.  et  tit  sollici- 
ter  les  Romaius,  h  se  revolter  eontre  le  Roi  Cliarles.  Entin  ayaut  traverse  la  Louabardie  et  la 
Toscane,  il  s'avan<;a.iusqu'&  Rome,  ou  il  fut  re<,u  avec  des  houueurs  extraordinaires.  par  ce 
peuple  iucoustaut,  et  par  le  Seuateur  Heuri  de  Castille,  qui  avoit  trahi  Charles  I.,  sou  Parent, 
son  Roi,  sou  Bienfaiteur."     (Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin.  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  219.) 

%  "  Le  26  fevrier  1266,  il  reucoutre  I'eunenii  de  I'Eglise  dans  la  plaiue  de  Grandella,  prfes 
Beu6veut.  Mainfroi  y  trouva  la  defaite  et  la  mort.  Deux  ans  aprfes,  Conradin,  qui  avait  accepts 
I'h^ritage  dangereux  de  ces  luttes  acharnees,  succonibe  k  sou  tour  sous  le  genie  uiilitaire  de  la 
France,  prts  de  la  ville  de  Tagliacozzo.  Sa  niort  suit  de  prfes  sa  defaite."  (Bareille,  Histoire  de 
S.  Tlwmas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  31.3.) 

J  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  313. 
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Clement  IV.  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  victory  of  Tag- 
liacozzo.  The  Church  was  deprived  of  a  great  Pope,  and 
Thomas  of  Aquin  lost  a  great  admirer  and  friend,  when  death 
carried  him  away.*  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  this 
Pontiff's  daily  life,  those  who  knew  of  his  rigid  fasts,  his  hard 
bed,  his  hair  shirt,  and  his  mighty  self-control — who  were  aware 
how  charitable,  prudent,  and  learned  a  man  he  was, — were 
conscious  that  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  in  his  demise,  had  been 
removed.  Few  men  have  possessed  so  profound  a  knowledge 
of  law,  or  have  been  so  gifted  with  sweetness,  tenderness,  and 
zeal.  He  was  buried  amongst  the  Dominicans  at  Viterbo  (1268), 
and  upon  his  tomb  reclines  the  graceful  figure  of  S.  Hedwige, 
whom,  in  his  lifetime,  he  had  catalogued  amongst  the  Saints. 

During  all  this  period  the  great  Angelical  was  living  in  his 
own  ideal  world,  not  so  as  to  be  useless  to  mankind,  but  so  as 
to  effect  a  work  which,  in  its  very  first  appearance,  created  a 
most  unusual  sensation.  No  sooner  was  the  Prima  Pars  of  the 
Summa  published  than  the  authorities  of  the  various  schools  of 
Italy  and  France  perceived  it  to  be  a  book  of  priceless  value. 
Many  were  the  petitions  made  to  the  Saint  to  lecture,  many  the 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  his  services  in  universities  and  schools.f 
But  his  obligations  at  Bologna  retained  him  at  his  post.  So 
high  a  prestige  did  his  new  work  lend  to  the  Dominicans,  that 
simply  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  S.  Thomas  many  new 
foundations  were  commenced,  and  the  power  and  the  position 
,of  the  Friars  were  greatly  strengthened.  For  example.  Arch- 
bishop Matthew  della  Porta,  who  had  been  the  Saint's  disciple, 
purely  out  of  veneration  for  his  master  founded  the  Convent  of 
S.  Maria  della  Porta  at  Salerno ;  whilst  the  Abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino,  at  the  Angelical's  own  request,  and  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  a  Synod  of  the  clergy,  established  another  House  at 
San  Germano.J 

During  the  interregnum  which  ensued  between  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  and  the  election  of  a  successor,  S.  Thomas  went 


*  See  ArtaTid  de  Montor's  Histoire  des  Souverains  Pontifes,  Tom.  III.,  p.  22 — 23. 

t  "  II  ii'y  a  done  point  de  quoi  s'^toniier.  que  des  eciits  de  ce  caractere,  r^veillant  dans  le 
ccenr  de  ceiix  qni  les  lisoient,  les  plus  justes  sentinieiis  d'estlme  pour  leur  Auteur,  ayeut  fait 
nattre  en  m^nie  tenis  le  desir  de  le  voir,  et  de  I'eutendre  lui-meme.  Comme  les  Villes  de  la 
Grece  se  disputoient  autrefois  I'honneur  d'avoir  ^te  la  Patrle  du  Prince  des  Poetes,  celles  de 
I'ltalie,  et  de  presque  tons  les  Royaumes  Chi'etiens,  marquoient  une  semblable  Emulation,  pour 
se  procurer  I'avantage  de  rece voir  celui,  qui  est  appell6  Ji  juste  titre,  I'Ange  des  Eeoles,  et  I4 
Prince  des  Th6ologieus."     (Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Iav.  III.,  Chap.  V.,p.  224.) 

i  "  Der  Biscliof  Casarius  von  Salerno  wies  den  Dominicanern  eine  Kirche  zu,  sammt  den  dazii 
geliiJrigeu  Gebauden,  Garten  und  sonstigen  Appertinenzien  an,  aus  Hochacbtung  vor  den  Ver 
diensteu  des  Ordens — wie  es  in  der  Dotationsurkuude  lieisst — und  aus  besonderer  Wertbsebat 
zung  des  verebruugswiirdigen  Mauues,  des  Bruders  Tbomas;  in  diesem  neu  gestifteten  Klostei 
wurde  spater  eine  Hand  vora  Leicliname  des  lieiligen  Tbomas  als  Reliquie  bewabrt,  und  seinf 
Scbwester  Tbeodora,  Grafln  von  Sanseverino,  beigesetzt.  Der  Abt  Bernhard  von  Monte  Cas 
sino  raumte  deni  Predigerorden  in  San  Germauo  eiue  Statte  eiu,  uin  zu  seiner  eigenen  Freud« 
Tbomas'  Wiinachen  sicb  willfabrig  zu  zeigeu."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erstei 
Band,  Funftes  Capitel,  p.  512.) 
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for  a  time  to  Paris.  He  had  already  spent  three  years  lectur- 
ing in  Bologna.  During  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
employed  on  the  second  part  of  the  "  Siwitna  Theological 

He  appears  to  have  been  called  to  France  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  a  general  Chapter  of  the  Order  was  about  to 
be  held  in  Paris  (1269),  at  which  many  nice  points  of  theology 
were  to  be  discussed  ;  then,  John  of  Vercelli  was  particularly 
anxious  to  receive  the  Saint's  advice  ;  whilst  some  affirm  that 
he  was  summoned  as  Definitor  of  the  Roman  province,  and  was 
entrusted  with  a  delicate  mission  to  the  King  of  France  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy. 

The  king,  who  at  this  time  was  about  to  set  out  on  his  second 
crusade,  received  the  Angelical  with  exceptional  marks  of 
reverence  and  affection.  Anyone  who  has  studied,  ever  so 
superficially,  the  character  of  that  tender-hearted,  just,  and 
gentle  monarch,  so  full  of  genuine  heroism,  so  bright  a  picture 
of  high  chivalry  and  of  the  cuor  gentil,  will  at  once  perceive 
how  close  a  bond  there  must  have  been  between  him  and  the 
Angelical.*  Who,  in  history,  has  ever  read  of  so  priestly  a 
prince,  and  of  so  princely  a  Dominican  ?  Naturally  of  lofty 
mind,  nurtured  from  his  tenderest  infancy  by  a  mother  who 
was  a  Saint,  formed  on  the  highest  model — his  one  striving  was 
to  promote  his  people's  greatest  good,  to  maintain  truth,  to 
foster  justice,  and  to  avenge  wrong. 

"  Indeed  he  seems  fco  me 

Scarce  other  than  my  own  ideal  knight, 

*  Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  king  ; 

"Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong  ; 

Who  spoke  no  slander — no,  nor  hstened  to  it." 
There  is  no  question  that  the  bloom  of  such  a  character  as  his 
was  brought  to  its  full  perfection  through  the  influence  of  such 
men  as  S.  Bonaventure  and  S.  Thomas.f  Both  king  and  priest 
were  chosen  souls  and  governing  spirits,  each  in  his  own  special 
sphere  ;  S.  Louis  in  the  active,  ruling  a  kingdom  ;  S.  Thomas 
in  the  contemplative,  dealing  with  high  theories  of  philosophy.:}: 

*  How  familiar  tliey  were,  and  l\ow  tlie  king  treated  the  friar,  comes  out  iu  tlie  following  : — 
"  Fuit  prseterea  prsedictus  Doctor  consilio  providus,  quia  conseqiieus  erat,  lit,  qui  divina  eog- 
nosceret,  de  liuraanis  certissiuie  judicaret.  Qui  licet  a  temporalibus  negotiis  et  mundauis 
mlro  modo  esset  extraueus,  quia  divinis  rebus  totaliter  erat  inteutus  ;  tamen  cum  intellectum 
suum  speculativuni,  requisitus  iu  cousilio,  ad  agibilia  et  temporalia  couvertit,  taui  subtiliter  et 
iitiliter  cousvilebat,  quasi  videretur  quis  cousilium  requisivisse  divinum  ;  utpote  qui  illas  regu- 
las  habebat  prse  oculis,  a  qiiibus  omne,  quod  humanitus  agitur,  divinitiis  diffinitur.  Uude  de 
illustri  Rege  FrauciiB  S.  Ludovico  dicitur,  quod  semper  in  rebus  arduis  dicti  Doctoris  requirebat 
consilium,  quod  frequenter  expertua  fuerat  esse  certum :  ut  utriusque  in  hoc  perpeuderetur 
sanctitas,  et  lUustris  Regis,  quod  in  duhiis  Doctorem  consulendura  requireret,  et  sancti  Doc- 
toris, (|ui  diviuo  .Spiritu,  quid  esset  verius,  respouderet."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  36,  p.  669.) 

t  There  is  little  doubt  regarding  the  iuflueuce  of  the  Angelical : — "  Dicitur,  quod,  cum 
primo  Parisiis  de  aliquibus  arduis  et  iiecessariis  in  crastiuo  deberet  habere  consilium,  de  sero 
niaudabat  priedicto  Doctori,  ut  ilia  nocte  super  dubio  imminentis  casus  nieute  intenderet,  ut, 
quod  esset  utile  respondendum,  in  crastiuo  cogitaret:  quod  vir  obedieus,  sicut  mandatum 
recepeiat,  sic  implebat."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VI.,  n.  36,  p.  669.) 

t  How  like  S.  Louis  and  S.  Thomas  were  is  evident  from  this  single  passage  : — "  Cette  S,me 
teudre  et  pieuse,  talessee  au  dehors  dans  tons  ses  amours,  se  retirait  au  dedans  et  ohercbalt  en 
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Besides  fulfilling  certain  important  duties,  the  Angelical  now 
took  up  his  old  position  as  professor  at  S.  James's  ;  and  during 
two  years  dazzled  the  students  and  the  lively  Parisian  citizens 
by  the  depth  and  maturity  of  his  mind,  which  now  combined 
the  highest  gifts  of  ripe  and  educated  genius  with  the  mellow 
experience  of  many  years. 

■  The  subject-matter  of  his  lectures  appears  to  have  had  a  two- 
fold scope  :  that  of  preparing  and  clarifying  principles  and 
reasonings  towards  the  completion  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica,''' 
and  that  of  striking  with  vigorous  boldness  at  the  prominent 
errors  of  the  day.*  The  calm  majesty  of  that  great  intellect 
gathered  up  the  follies  and  aberrations  of  human  pride,  and  then 
before  the  most  keen-sighted  audience  in  the  world  brilliantly 
displayed  their  inconsequence,  and  still  more  brilliantly  (because 
it  was  more  difficult)  drew  out  a  plan  of  Christian  truth,  solid, 
united,  compact,  which  thoroughly  satisfied  the  reason  by  the 
severity  of  its  process,  and  pleased  the  imagination  by  the  har- 
mony and  oneness  of  its  parts.f 

First,  there  was  the  still-threatening  heresy  of  Averroes,  which 
acted  with  a  strange  fascination  on  the  mediaeval  mind. J 
Against  this  the  Angelical  brought  forth  his  questions  on  the 
human  soul :  he  showed  its  true  nature  and  position,  he  mani- 
fested its  relations  to  the  lower  world  of  sense  and  to  the 
superior  world  of  spirit,  and  by  the  unanswerable  cogency  of  his 
logic,  and  the  clearness  of  his  exposition,  aimed  a  mortal  blow 
at  a  deadly  system  of  philosophy.  Then  he  launched  out 
straight  at  that  insidious  foe  of  all  soaring  minds,  pantheism,  in 
his  questions  on  the  power  of  Grod,§  The  relations  of  creature 
and  Creator  are  here  determined :  God's  power  is  studied  in 
His  external  acts,  and  creatures  are  proved  to  be  the  effects  of 
His  almighty  power,  not  parts  of,  or  emanations  from.  Him- 
self. Then  the  Saint  discussed  a  subject  bearing  on  the  union 
of  the  Word  with  the  created  substance, — as  the  point  of  con- 


soi.  La  lecture  et  la  contemplation  devlnrent  toute  sa  vie.  II  se  mit  Ji  lire  I'Ecriture  et  les 
Pferes,  aurtout  saint  Augustin.  II  fit  copier  niauuscrits,  se  forma  une  bibliothfique  :  c'est  de  ce 
faible  commencement  que  la  Bibliotlieque  Royale  devait  sortir.  II  se  faisait  falre  lectures 
pienses  pendant  le  repas,  et  le  soir  au  moment  de  s'endormir.  II  ue  pouvait  rassasier  sou  coeur 
d'oraisons  et  de  prieres.  11  restalt  souveut  si  lougtemps  prosterne,  qu'en  se  relevant,  dit 
I'historien,  il  fetait  saisi  de  vertige,  et  disait  tout  bas  aux  cbambellans  :  '  Oft  suis-je  ? '  II  craig- 
nait  d'etre  entendu  de  ses  chevaliers."  (Michelet,  Hlstoire  de  France,  Tom.  III.,  lAv.  IV., 
Premiere  moitie  du  XIII.  Steele,  p.  478 — 479;  Brvicelles,  1840.) 

*  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  222.  ' 

t  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thom/is  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  318. 

t  See  First  Vol.  of  this  loorJc,  Chap.  XVII.,  p.       ,  sqq. 

i  "  Es  war  das  letzte  Mai,  dass  Thomas  in  Paris  sich  aufhielt;  dringende  Bitten  hlelten  ihn 
f'iir  zwei  Jahre  daselbst  test.  Er  veriiffeutlichte  hier  eineu  grossen  Theil  seiner  "  QtuBstiones 
disputatce"  namlich  die  "  Qfiicestiones  de  anima,"  "  de  potentia,"  "  de  creaturis  spiritualibus,"  de 
virtutibus,"  "  de  malo  ;  "  Endlich  gehort  in  diese  Zeit  auch  die  "  responsio  ad  Joannem  Vercellensem 
de  42  Articulis."  (Werner,  Der  tieilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Filnftes  Capitel,  p.  512; 
Cf.  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  318 ;  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d' Aquin, 
Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VI.,  p.  ?23 ;  see  also  C7«ap.  IX.,  p.       ,  of  this  Volume.) 
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tact  between  the  Infinite  and  the  finite, — and  thus  a  species  of 
Manichseism,  which  had  considerable  hold  on  many  minds,  was 
combated  and  overthrown  ;  and  finally  he  handled  important 
questions  regarding  vice  and  virtue,  dwelling  upon  the  true 
notion  of  evil,  showing  forth  the  weighty  responsibility  which 
lies  on  every  rational  creature,  and  displaying  the  reach 
of  those  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  men  as  members  of 
society.* 

The  Angelical' s  work  was  by  no  means  simply  theoretical. 
He  drew  out  theory  to  serve  for  practice,  and  this  becomes  evi- 
dent on  reading  the  theological  decisions  which  were  formally 
promulgated  by  Bishop  Stephen  Tempier.  This  accomplished 
prelate  assembled  a  body  of  divines  in  1210  to  discuss  the  vari- 
ous philosophical  and  theological  errors  of  the  day,  and  to 
suggest  some  means  of  stemming  the  rationalism  and  irrever- 
ence of  the  schools.f  The  work  of  this  learned  meeting  was 
summed  up  in  a  document  of  great  importance,  in  which  the 
principal  false  maxims  and  theses  which  had  infested  the  Uni- 
versity were  drawn  out  in  order  and  condemned.^  Now  these 
maxims  and  theses  are  the  very  same  against  which  S.  Thomas 
had  been  combating  with  all  his  energy  for  many  years,  not 
only  at  Bologna,  but  at  S.  James's  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  stringent  measures  taken  by  the  Bishop  Tempier  were 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  skill  with  which  the  great  Angelical 
had  displayed  in  their  true  light  the  insidious  bearings  of  those  * 
poisonous  propositions. 

Having  fulfilled  his  duties  at  S.  James's,  the  Saint  gave  up  his 
chair  to  his  friend  Br.  Romanus  and  betook  himself  to  Bologna, 
where  he  was  to  bring  out  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  Theo- 
logical \ 

After  two  years  of  labour,  the  Prima  JSecundcB  and  the 
Secu7ida  SecimdcB  appeared,  that  is  to  say,  the  second  grand 

*  "  Septem  verba  e  cruce  pvotulit  [Cliristus],  octavum  ad  Thom^  laudeni  immortaletn : 
Bene  scripsisti  de  me  Thoma  !  Bene  quia  scripsisti  nihil  fjuod  dootrinse  iiie»  non  sit  prorsus  con- 
sentaneuni.  Bene  sciipsisti,  quia  ad  inajorem  nomiuis  mei  gloriam,  ecclesifeque  defeiisionem 
mesB  studia  tua  ac  opera  collineaut.  uiiiversa.  Bene  scripsisti;  siquidem  tuns,  ut  eruditorum 
plurimorum  calamus,  inani  gloriaj  serviit  numquam,  sed  semper  charitati.  Felix  ille  calamus 
tuus  machina  est,  per  quam  atructura  charitatis  ascendit.  (Verba  S.  Angustini.J  Bene  de  me 
scripsisti  in  libris  Sententiarura.  in  libris  contra  Geiites,  in  quiBstiouibus  disputatis  et  quodli- 
beticis,  in  opusculis,  in  scriptures  sacrse  Commentariis,  in  Summa,  ubique  perpetuo.  Bene 
scripsisti  de  me  ut  Deo,  ut  homine,  ut  redemptore,  ut  legislatore,  ut  judice.  Bene  de  mysteriis, 
operibus,  prajceptisque  meis.  Bene  de  omnibus  quee  vitam  spectant  meani,  diviiiam.  mortalem, 
gloriosam."  (Natalis  Alexander,  Bistoria  Ecclesiastiea,  Tom.  XVI.,  Appendix,  Panegyricus 
S.  Thomie,  p.  787— 7H8.) 

t  See  the  swarm  of  deadly  errors  mentioned  in  the  First  Volume  of  this  work.  Chap.  XVII.. 
p.  220-225,  sqq. 

t  See  Bareille,  Histoire  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin.  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  319 :  Cf.  Du  Boulay,  Hist.  Univer- 
sit.  Tom.  Ill,  p.  397;  Biblioth.  PP.,  Tom.  IV.,  p.  1143.) 

§  "Ira  Jahre  1271  kehrte  er  wieder  nach  Bologna  zuriick,  und  verdffentlicbte  sofort  den 
zweiteu  Theil  seiner  theologischen  Summe,  der  die  cbristliche  Sittenlehre  entlialt,  und  an 
Umfang  und  systematischer  Durchbildung  Alles  lunter  sich  zuriickliess,  was  vor  ibm  fiber  die- 
sen  Gegenstand  geschrieben  wordeu  war."  (Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Ersler 
Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  p.  513.)  ' 
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division  of  the  "  Summa,""  which  is  sub-divided,  one  half  being 
called  the  First  of  the  Second,  and  the  other  the  Second  of  the 
Second.^ 

This  grand  division  forms  the  main  body  of  that  mighty- 
superstructure  which  the  Angelical  erected  on  the  foundations 
he  had  laid  two  years  before  ;  and  just  as  the  second  part  is 
founded  logically  in  the  first,  so  the  second  portion  of  the 
second  part  is  grounded  in  the  first  portion,  which  occupies  .four 
hundred  and  sixty  pages.  God  and  His  divine  works  were 
treated  of  in  the  fundamental  part  of  the  '^Summa  ;"  now 
man,  the  image  of  God,  whose  end  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Essence  in  the  world  to  come,  becomes  the  subject  of  a 
most  searching  analysis. 

First  his  happiness  or  end  is  determined,  which  does  not  con- 
sist in  riches,  honours,  glory,  power,  pleasure  or  any  other 
corporeal,  spiritual,  or  created  good,  but  alone  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Divine  Essence.  Man,  made  by  God,  is  placed 
in  this  world  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  enjoy  eventually  for  all 
eternity  that  one  inebriating  delight  which  never  fails  as  it 
never  satiates.f 

He  is  to  attain  this  paradise  by  making  use  of  his  free  will 
in  co-operating  with  grace :  he  can  either  tend  towards  his  own 
eternal  happiness  or  recede  from  it :  he  can  be  either  saved  or 
lost.  Hence  human  actions  are  treated  in  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  in  relation  to  the  goodness  or  malice 
which  belongs  to  them.  Then  the  passions,  which  act  with  such 
force  upon  human  nature,  are  discussed,  first  in  general,  then 
in  particular.  Love,  its  causes,  its  effects ;  hatred  and  plea- 
sure, concupiscence  and  its  influences  ;  sorrow  or  pain,  with  its 
causes,  effects,  and  remedies,  with  its  goodness  and  its  malice  ; 

*  Sancti  Tliomfe  Aqiiinatis,  Summa  Theologica,  Prima  Secundte.  The  Saint  explains  his  scope 
in  his  Prologiis,  which  runs  thus : — "  Quia,  sicut  Damascenns  dicit,  lib.  2  oith.  Fid.,  Cap.  12,  a  priu- 
cip.  liomo  factus  ad  imagiuem  Dei  dicitur,  secunduiu  quod  per  iraaginem  siguificatur  intellec- 
Ucale,  et  arbiirio  liberum,  et  per  se  potestativum  ;  postquam  prjpdictuni  est  de  exemjilari,  scilicet  de 
Deo,  et  de  his  quse  processerunt  ex  diviua  potestate  secundum  ejus  volnntateui,  restat  ut  coii- 
sideremus  de  e.jus  imagine,  idest,  de  homiue,  secundum  quod  et  ipse  est  suorum  operum  prin- 
cipium,  quasi  liberum  arbitrium  habeus,  et  suorum  operum  priucipiura,  quasi  liberum  arbitrium 
habens,  et  suorum  operum  potestatem."  (Summa  Theologica,  Prima  Secundos,  Prologus,  p.  I., 
Vol.  II.) 

t  "  In  secuuda  parte  Summse,  quam  propter  e.ius  niagnitudinem  Auctor  in  duas  partitus  est 
(et  ob  id  Primam  secundse  et  Secundam  secundte  fiequeuter  audis)  de  honiine  potissimum  agit  ; 
et  hoc  profecto,  quatenus  suorum  operum  libero  arbiti-io,  quo  prieditus  est.  priucipium  est,  et 
potestatem  habet.  Et  quia  gratia  finis  cuncta  flunt,  ob  id  a  conaideratione  finis  scribeudi 
initium  iu  Prima  secundae  coepit:  de  quo,  primum  quidem  iu  commuui  disputat,  ac  postea  de  eo 
seorsuni,  quiielicitas  etbeatitudo  nuncupatur,  prioribus  quinque  qusestionibus  tractat  .  .  . 
Et  subiiide  a  6.  qusestioue  ad  22,  de  actiouibus  humanis  .  .  .  At  vero  a  22.  usque  ad 
48.  tractat  de  perturbationibus  animse  .  .  .  nobis  etbrutiscommunibus.  A  48.  autem, 
ab  actibus  turn  homini  propriis,  turn  illi  cum  bestiis  comraunibus  ...  ad  principia 
illorum  conscendit:  quorum  geminum  intermim  esse  videtur  potentia  uimirum,  et  habilua; 
alia  externa,  Deus  .  .  .  ao  Diabolus  .  .  .  Sed  omnino  prasterit  potentiam 
atque  49.  qusestioue  de  habitibns  persorutatiouem  aggreditur,  antiquioribus 
Patribus  vel  prorsus  incognitam,  vel  perfunctorie,  et  veluti  per  trausenuam  significatam. 
Quibus  primum  in  universal!  examinatis.  moxque  in  particular!,  nempe  iis,  qui|  virtiites  dicun- 
tur;  et  postremo  cum  declarasset,  quae  vitia  sigillatim  singulis  virtutibus  opponunlur  usque  ad 
89.  qusestionem,  mox  in  90.  adornat  instructionem  de  externis  humanarum  operationum  prin- 
cipiis."     (Hierouymi  Vielmii,  de  Divi  Thomce  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  118.) 
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then  hope,  despair,  and  fear,  with  its  object,  cause,  and  effects, 
together  with  anger  and  audacity,  come  under  consideration. 
Next,  the  principles  of  moral  actions  are  developed  ;  these  are 
either  internal  or  external ;  and  as  the  moral  capacities  or  facul- 
ties of  man  are  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  the  "  Summa,''''^ 
so  here,  in  this  second  part,  man's  habits  come  under  discus- 
sion, first  in  general,  then  in  particular,  as  directing  man  to 
God  or  as  turning  him  away  from  lasting  happiness.  Inasmuch 
as  they  act  in  the  first  direction  they  are  moral,  inasmuch  as 
they  energize  in  the  second  they  are  immoral ;  these  two  great 
divisions  of  ethic  force  are  treated  of,  first  in  general,  and  then 
in  detail. t  For  example,  the  moral  virtues  are  discussed 
according  to  their  essence  and  their  subject :  intellectual  and 
moral  virtues  are  compared,  and  the  latter  are  distinguished 
according  to  their  relation  to  the  passions  and  to  each  other ; 
then  the  cardinal,  and  next  the  theological  virtues  are  con- 
sidered ;  and  the  cause,  means,  connection,  equality,  and  dura- 
tion of  virtue  then  come  under  observation ;  and  finally  the 
gifts,  beatitudes,  and  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  analyzed  in  three 
successive  questions.  Having  shown  the  nature  and  connection 
of  the  influences  which  lead  man  to  the  Beatific  vision,  the 
Angelical  next  treats  of  those  elements  which  draw  away  from 
God.  Amongst  the  external  causes  which  are  fruitful  of  evil, 
original  sin  is  especially  mentioned.:}:  The  external  principle 
of  evil  deeds  is  Satan,  the  external  principle  of  good  is  God. 
God  teaches  man  by  Law — which  is  divided  into  the  "  Eternal," 
the  "Natural,"  the  "Human,"  the  "Old,"  and  the  "  New  " 
Law — whilst  He  supports  him  by  His  grace,  which  is  treated 
in  se,  and  according  to  its  causes  and  operations ;  and  finally 
merit  is  spoken  of,  which  is  the  effect  of  co-operating  grace.^ 
lu  this  first  division  of  the  second  part  of  the  "  Summa  TJieo- 

*  Vielnms  coutinues  thus  : — "Et. pifeteritaDsemoinira  nientioue,  quod  in  priori  parte  copiose 
de  illis  disseruisset,  riirsum  de  Deo  ea  ratione  agit,  quod  cum  dnplici  veluti  orgauo  uti  videatur 
ad  duceudos  .  .  .  bomines  ad  viitutes ;  legibus  uimirimi,  .  .  .  et  gratia  . 
primum  de  legibus,  a  90.  qnsestioue  ad  108  .  ,  .  postremo  de  gratise  uecessitate, 
essentia,  paititioiiibus,  causis,  et  efi'ectibua  usque  ad  114.  qusestioueiu,  quae  postrema  est,  ipse 
pleuus  gratia,  magna  cum  laude  docet.''    (Loc.  Git.,  p.  119.) 

t  Take  examples  : — Qucestio  XLIX. — De  habitibusiu  generali. quoad  eorurasub.stautiam  :  Art. 
1,  Utrum  liabitus  sit  qualitas;  2,  Utrum  habitus  sit  deteruiinata  species  qualitatis ;  3,  Utrum 
habitus  importet  ordinem  ad  actum:  4,  Utrum  sit  uecessarium  esse  habitum.  (Summa  Theo- 
logica,  PrUna  SecundiB,  21.  y*>'J — 1"3;  Vol.  IT.)  Again:  Qucestio  L. — De  subjecto  habituum  :  Art.  I. 
— Utrum  in  corpore  sit  aliquis  habitus  ;  2,  Utrum  auima  sit  siibjectum  habitus  secundum  suam 
essentiam,  vel  secundum  suam  potentiam  ;  3,  Utrum  in  potentiis  sensitivse  partis  possit  esse 
aliquis  habitus  :  4,  Utrum  in  ipso  intellectu  sit  ahquis  liabitus;  5,  Utrnra  in  voluntate  sit  aliquis 
liabitus;  6,  Utrum  in  Augelis  sit  aliquis  habitus.  (Loc.  Cit.p.  173 — 178.)  Or  this  : — Qucestio  LV. 
— De  virtntibus  quantum  ad  earum  esseutias:  A7-t.  1. — Utrum  virtus  huniaua  sit  habitus;  2, 
Utrum  virtus  humana  sit  habitus  operativus:  3,  Utrum  virtus  bumana  sit  habitus  bonus;  4, 
Utrum  virtus  convenieuter  definiatur.    (Loc.  (Jit.,  p.  189 — 191.) 

t  See  Werner,  Dcr  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  FilnJ'tes  Capitel,  p.  812. 

?  "  Die  voruehmsten  Auctoritiiten  dieses  ganzen  ersten  Theiles  der  Moral  sind  Aristoteles 
und  Augustinus  ;  in  der  Lehre  vom  Gesetze  tritt  neben  ihuen  mehrere  Male  Isidor  von  Sevilla 
(Eti/molog.  lib.  V.)  bedeutsam  hervor,  auch  Cicero  und  die  einleitenden  Erorterungen  des 
Jbecretum  Oratiani  weTde.n  aws  dieser  Veranlassung  ofter  citiit."  (Werner,  Der  lieilige  Thomas 
von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Eiinfies  Capitel,  p.  812.) 
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logica''^  man,  his  end,  the  instrument  by  which  he  is  to  attain 
it,  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  the  helps  towards  it,  are  all  fully 
brought  forward  and  held  up  to  view  :  in  the  second  division, 
in  the  Secunda  JSeeiindce,  upon  the  basis  already  laid,  the 
Angelical  completes  and  perfects  the  structure  which  he  had 
begun,  and  manifests  the  full  compass  of  his  thought,  together 
with  a  keenness  of  analysis,  subtlety  of  perception,  and  a 
breadth  of  intuition,  which  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  a 
supernatural  revelation.  This  Secunda  Se(Mnd(E  occupies  over 
six  hundred  and  sixty  pages,*  Never  has  more  piercing  vision 
been  displayed,  never  a  steadier  hand,  or  a  sharper  eye,  or  a 
wider  range,  or  a  deeper  knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  the 
first  division  treated  of  virtue  in  general,  here  it  is  considered 
more  in  detail.  It  is  divided  into  seven  leading  headings — the 
three  theological  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  the 
four  cardinal  ones  of  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  Tem- 
perance. 

He  speaks  first  of  Faith,  as  an  act,  as  a  virtue,  as  a  habit,  of 
its  cause  and  its  effect ;  then  of  the  graces  of  knowledge  and 
science,  which  correspond  to  it ;  of  the  opposing  vices,  such  as 
infidelity,  heresy,  apostasy,  blasphemy,  and  blindness  of  mind  ; 
and  finally  of  faith,  science,  and  knowledge  in  relation  to 
precept. 

Hope  is  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  :  hope  as  it  is  in  itself 
and  those  who  have  part  in  it,  and  the  gift  of  fear,  which  is  the 
grace  corresponding  to  it ;  the  vices  opposed  to  it,  such  as  des- 


*  Saneti  TliomcB  Aqiiinatis  Swmma  Theologica  Secunda  Secundce.  p.  1 — 668 ;  Vol.  III.  The  Pro- 
logus  ^ivea  iu  the  AugelicaVs  own  woids  the  scope  of  this  masterpiece: — "Post  communeiii 
consideratioDem  de  virtutibus  et  vitiis,  et  aliis  ad  luateiiam  njoialem  peitineutibus,  necesse  est 
considerare  singula  in  speciali.  Sermoues  enim  morales  unlversales  minus  sunt  utiles,  eoquod 
actiones  in  paiticularihiis  sunt.  Potest  autem  aliquid  in  speciali  considerari  circa  moralia 
dnpliciter:  uuo  modo  ex  parte  materiie  ipsius  nioralis,  puta  cum  cousideratur  de  ha<!  virtute 
vel  hoc  vitio ;  alio  modo  quantum  ad  speciales  status  hominum,  puta  cum  cojisideratur  de  sub- 
ditis  et  Prjelatis,  de  activis  et  coutemplativis  vel  quibuscuiuque  aliis  ditterentiis  houiinum. 
Primo  ergo  considerabimus  specialiter  de  his  qu;B  pertinent  ad  omnes  hominum  status ; 
secuudo  vero  speciallter  de  his  quie  pertinent  ad  determinatos  status.  Est  autera  cousiderau- 
dum  circa  primum,  quod  si  seorsuui  deteruiiuaremus  de  virtutibus,  donis,  vitiis  et  pnecejitis, 
oportet  idem  miiltoties  dicere.  Qui  enini  suflicientor  vult  tractare  de  hoc  prascepto :  JS^on 
mtechaberis,  necesse  habet  iuquirere  de  adulterio,  quod  est  quoddam  peccatum,  cujus  etiam 
cognitio  dependet  ex  coguitione  oppositai  virtutis.  Erit  ergo  compeudiosior  et  expeditior  cou- 
sideratiouis  via,  si  siniul  sub  eodem  tractatu  cousideiatio  procedat  de  virtute  et  douo  sibi  cor- 
respoudente,  et  vitiis  oppositis,  et  prieceptis  affirmativis  vel  negativis." 

"  Erit  autem  hie  considerationis  modus  conveniens  ipsis  vitiis  secundum  propriam  speciem. 
Ostensum  est  enim  supra,  1 — 2,  qu.  18,  72  et  73,  quod  vitia  et  peccata  diversiflcantur  specie 
secimdum  materiam  vel  objeotum,  non  autem  secundum  alias  ditlerentias  peccatorum,  puta 
cordis,  oris  et  operls;  vel  secundum  intirmitatem,  iguorantiaiu  et  malitiara,  et  alias  liujusmodi 
ditt'erentias.  Est  autem  eadem  materia  circa  quaiu  et  virtus  recte  operatur,  et  vitia  opposita  a 
rectitudine  receduut.  Sic  ergo,  tota  materia  morali  ad  cousiderationem  virtutnni  reducta, 
omnes  virtutes  sunt  ulterius  reducendte  ad  septem  ;  quarum  tres  sunt  theologicse,  de  quibus 
primo  est  agendum  ;  alise  vero  quatuor  sunt  cardiuales,  de  quibus  posterius  agetur.  Virtutum 
autem  intellectualium  una  quidem  est  prudentia,  quie  inter  cardiuales  virtutes  continetur  et 
numeratur.  Ars  vero  non  pertiuet  ad  scieutiam  moralem  qufe  circa  agibilia  versatur,  cum  ars 
sit  recta  7-atio  factibilium,  lit  supva  dictum  est,  1 — 2,  qu.  57,  art.  3  et  4.  Aliie  vero  tres  intellec- 
tuales  virtutes,  scilicet  sapientia,  iutellectus  et  scieutia,  communicant  etiam  iu  nomine  cum  . 
donis  quibusdam  Spiritus  saneti.  Oude  siuiul  etiam  de  eis  considerabitur  in  consideratione 
douorum  virtutibus  oorrespondentium.  Alite  vero  virtutes  morales  omnes  aliqualiter  reducun- 
tur  ad  virtutes  cardiuales,  ut  ex  supra  rtictispatet,  1—2,  qu.  61,  art.  3.  Uude  in  consideratione 
alic\ijiis  virtutis  cardinalis  considerabuutur  etiam  omnes  virtutes  ad  eam  qualitercumque  per- 
tineiites,  et  vitia  opposita.  Et  sic  nihil  moralium  erit  prtetermissum."'  (Saneti  Thoma;  Aquiuatis 
Summos  Tlieologicce  Secunda  Secundce,  Froloijus,  p.  1,  Vol.  III.) 
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pair  and  presumption  ;  and  those  precepts  which  bear  a  certain 
relation  to  hope  and  to  fear  occupy  a  considerable  space. 

Then  comes  the  great  treatise  on  Charity,  which  is  the  only 
force  which  can  lead  man  to  his  end,  without  which  all  else  is 
dead,  and  which  is  handled  here  by  the  Angelical  in  that  mas- 
terful manner  which  especially  belongs  to  him.  First  he  shows 
what  charity  is  in  itself,  where  it  resides,  how  it  comes,  and 
whether  it  can  be  increased  :  next  he  treats  of  the  object  of  it, 
pointing  out  who  are  to  be  loved,  and  in  what  order  ;  then  its 
principal  acts,  love,  joy,  peace,  mercy,  beneficence,  alms-deeds, 
fraternal  correction  ;  whilst  their  opposites,  hatred,  sloth,  envy, 
discord,  contention,  schism,  war,  quarrels,  sedition,  and  scan- 
dal, are  analyzed  in  as  many  essays ;  and,  finally,  those  pre- 
cepts are  pointed  out  which  have  a  bearing  upon  charity ;  and 
the  gift  of  wisdom  and  the  sins  of  folly  are  discussed.* 

The  Cardinal  virtues  come  next  in  order ; — Prudence,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  its  integral  and  subjective  parts,  its  concomi- 
tant virtues,  its  corresponding  graces  ;  imprudence,  negligence, 
and  prudence  of  the  flesh,  which  stand  opposed  to  it,  as  well  as 
those  precepts  which  bring  it  to  bear  upon  mankind.  Justice  in 
itself  is  handled  in  four  questions,  its  parts  in  fifty-nine  ;  then 
piety,  its  corresponding  gift,  and  the  precepts  which  follow 
from  it.  Regarding  justice  in  itself,  right,  justice,  injustice,  and 
judgment,  are  fully  worked  out,  whilst  the  subjective  elements 
of  justice  occupy  eleven  questions,  its  integral  parts  one,  and  its 
potential  relations  forty.  The  subjective  elements  or  species  of 
justice  are  denominated  distributive  and  commutative.  The 
opposite  of  the  first  consists  in  the  unjust  exception  of  persons  ; 
the  opposites  of  the  second  are  homicide,  mutilation,  and  robbery, 
together  with  unjust  judgment,  accusation,  witness,  and  defence  ; 
and  outside  the  tribunal,  contumely,  detraction,  murmuring, 
derision,  and  malediction.  Sins  against  free  commutative  jus- 
tice are  fraud  aud  usury.f     Under  the   potential   division  of 


*  This  is  how  Vielmus  explains  the  Secunda  Secundce: — "  In  Seouiida  secnnd.ne  vero,  tamquam 
a  geuere  ad  species  coufestiui  desceudit.  Nam  oiim  de  virtutibus,  et  eoi-um  oppositis  vitiis, 
quae  et  peccata  dicuntur,  deque  aliis  ad  nioraleia  luateriam  peitiueiitibiis,  couimunem  et 
univeisalera  cousideratiouem  in  Pvima secnndaB  fecisset:  operas  pietimn  se  facturum  piitavit,  si 
pr»terea  ea  omnia  in  species  suas  dispertiiet,  et  sigiliatim  doceiet.  Etenim  actionihus 
luimanis  obeundis  (quod  circa  paitieulaiia  vevsentur)  univeisaliores  doctiiuse  morales  minus 
prosuut:  proinde  de  virtutibus,  et  vitiis  seorsum,  ac  speciatim  sibi  agendum  suscepit."  (Be 
Divi  Thomw  Aquinatis  Doctrina  et  Scriptis.  Lib.  II.,  p.  119.) 

t  Vielmus  gives  the  order  of  the  Secnnda  SecundcB  thus: — "Agit  autem  prime  de  virtutibus 
Theologicis,  fide,  spe,  et  charitate,  a  prima  qurestione,  us(iue  ad  46.  nam  de  fide,  illique  corres- 
pondentibus,  16.  quajstionibus  prioribiis  tractat ;  de  spe  subiude,  a  17.  usque  ad  22.  de  charitate 
confestira,  a  23  ad  46.  usque.  Jam  vero  in  47.  de  moralibus,  qute  Cardiuales  vocautur,  quod  clas- 
sicie  sint  .  .  .  ad  182.  usque  edisserit;  huucque  tenorem  servat,  ut  a  nntioribus  ubique 
progrediatur,  hoc  est,  ab  objectis  ad  actus,  et  ab  actibns  ad  habitus,  subjecta.  <'aiis.is,  ett'ectus, 
tarn  iiitevnos  quam  externos,  quorum  posteriores  fructus  quoque  vocauliir;  et  inde  ad  eorum 
oppositii,  jiiirtitioncs,  et  atfectioues.  Priucipem  autem  uuiralium  virtiiluni  |iiu(l(>ntiam,  quae 
etiam  virtus  intelleotualis  est,  a  quoestioue  47.  ad  56.  explicat;  delude  in  57.  agit  de  jiistitia, 
usque  ad  122.  in  qua  reperies  tractationera  nobilissimam  de  religione  ...  In  123. 
quiestioue  de  fortitudiue  agit,  usque  ad  170.  de  temperautia  docet."     fLoc.  Cit,  p.  120.) 
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justice  are  religion,  devotion,  prayer,  sacrifice,  oblations,  tithes, 
vows,  oaths,  and  their  opposites,  such  as  superstition,  including 
idolatry  and  divination,  then  tempting  God,  perjury,  sacrilege, 
and  simony  ;  next  piety,  observance,  dulia,  obedience,  disobe- 
dience, ingratitude,  vindication,  truth  and  its  opposites,  friend- 
ship, liberality,  avarice,  prodigality  and  equity,  come  under 
discussion. 

Fortitude  is  next  in  order,  and  is  treated  in  its  essence,  mar- 
tyrdom being  its  highest  manifestation,  and  in  its  parts — mag- 
nanimity, magnificence,  patience,  and  perseverance  ;  their  oppo- 
sites, the  precepts  attached,  and  the  special  gift,  are  developed. 
Then  come  Temperance  in  itself,  its  opposites,  its  parts  in 
general  and  in  particular  ;  shame,  honesty,  abstinence,  fasting, 
gluttony,  sobriety,  drunkenness,  chastity,  virginity,  luxury,  and 
its  divisions  ;  then  the  potential  parts  of  temperance,  continence 
and  meeknes,  modesty  and  humility.  Upon  this  follow  pride 
the  source  of  sin,  and  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  their  punish- 
ment and  temptation  ;  finally  studiousness  as  a  part  of  temper- 
ance, curiosity  and  modesty,  and  those  precepts  which  have  to 
do  with  temperance.* 

Having  dwelt  on  the  several  virtues  incumbent  on  man  if  he 
would  arrive  at  the  Beatific  Vision,  the  Angelical  goes  on  to 
treat  of  those  special  virtues  which  are  principally  accorded  to 
mankind  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  of  the  two  main  condi- 
tions of  human  life  ;  and  by  this  means  the  Saint  advances 
towards  the  realization  of  his  ideal  of  the  most  perfect  state 
and  the  most  perfect  man.  The  different  ministries  in  the  Church 
of  Christ  are  in  accordance  with  the  various  vocations  amongst 
Christians,  and  the  two  principal  conditions  of  life  are  the  active 
and  the  contemplative,  whilst  the  several  ministries  are  those 
of  apostles,  prophets,  and  evangelists,  of  pastors  and  doctors. 
With  respect  to  prophecy  the  Saint  dwells  on  its  cause,  the  mode 
of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  on  its  division  ;  for  instance,  on 
rapture,  especially  in  connection  with  S.  Paul,  on  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  on  speech,  and  on  miracles.j 

*  Vielmiis  continues  thus: — "  Ciimqiie  vivtutes  Theolosicai,  et  Morales,  qiias  enuineravimus, 
ad  hominum  omnium  status  et  conditlones  spectare  videantur  ;  aliaqne  siut  pra?tprea  Dei  doua, 
qua?  non  omnibus,  sed  seoisum  aliquihns  in  Ecclesise  be.neticium  Ueus  inipertiri  solet 
de  lis  quoque  explieare  subinde  eo  ordiue  properat,  ut  pi-iucipeui  locum  tiibuat  illis,  quae  ad  cog- 
nitiouem,  qualis  est  proplietia;  secundum  ijlis,  qu?6  ad  elocutioiieni,  ut  douum  linguaiuni,  ser- 
nioiiis,  scienti©,  et  sapientiae;  tertium  illis,  qu;e  ad  opcrationem,  c\i.iusmodi  est  gratia  mir- 
aculorum,  pertinent;  et  de  liis  qnidem  a  171.  usque  ad  178.  tractat.  Porro  quia  homines  inter 
se,  non  virtutibns  solum,  et  gratlis  gratis  datis,  verum  etiam  cperationum  studils,  et  oflfidiornm 
multiplicitate,  ac  varietate  statuum  difl'erunt ;  ideo  .  .  .  ad  vitani  contemplativam, 
et  activam  expeudendam  .  .  .  sese  transfert,  a  179.  quaestione  videlicet,  usque  ad 
182.  postremoque  officia,  et  status,  qui  persouae  obligatioueni  quamdam  dicunt,  a  183.  ad  calcem 
operis,  hoc  est,  ad  189.  usque  absolvit."     (Loc.  Cit,  p.  120—121.) 

1  Vielmus  fliiislies  thus:— "In  qua  explicatione  de  illis  in  genere  primum  agit,  deinde  ad 
statum  perfectionis  descendit,  et  inde  ad  statum  Episcoporum,  et  Religiosornm.  Ubi  quid 
Episcopi  siut,  quidve  Religiosi;  qiLTque  eorum  professioni,  et  ordini  couveniant;  quomodo 
seceruantur  Religiones,  et  quid  agere  debeant,  abunde  edocet.    Et  hie  flneui  felicissimum  impo- 
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The  whole  movement  of  the  "  JSumwa  Theologica  "  is  towards 
the  Beatific  Vision  of  Grod,  which  will  be  the  occupation  of 
man's  eternity ;  and  to  tend  towards  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
and  the  one  supreme  interest  of  man  on  earth.  And,  in  draw- 
ing out  the  difference  between  the  active  and  contemplative  life, 
the  Angelical  is  but  giving  the  key  to  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  is  simply  manifesting  the  rationale  of  that  complicated 
moral  machinery  of  which  in  part  the  broad  outline  has  been 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  entire  Patristic  spirit  is 
here  displayed  by  him  at  its  fullest  and  its  best  ;*  the  great 
classic  Fathers,  who  have  been  mentioned  as  furnishing  the 
principal  traditionary  elements  to  the  "  >8'Mmma,"  when  the 
Angelical  treats  of  these  two  states  in  combination,  seem  to  be 
vividly  brought  before  the  mind,  and  we  recognize  in  their 
lives  and  characters  typical  specimens  of  that  perfection  which 
he  has  so  marvellously  thrown  into  system  in  this  master- work. 
It  would  almost  appear  that  he  kept  them  before  his  mind's  eye 
as  models,  just  as  the  sculptor  in  his  choicest  works  is  ever 
casting  a  glance  at  some  unrivalled  torso  of  Grecian  art,  so  as  to 
impregnate  his  fancy  with  the  genius  of  the  conception,  without 
servilely  imitating  each  mechanical  motion  of  the  chisel.j  Or 
he  would  seem,  whilst  sketching  his  own  ideal  man,  to  be  un- 
consciously portraying  those  characteristics  which  rendered  him 
Angelical,  and  one  of  the  fairest  figures  of  moral  beauty  to  be 
met  in  the  annals  of  the  Saints.  Who  ever  realized  in  his  life 
with  such  exquisite  exactness  his  own  high  idea  of  a  divine 
man,  as  the  Angel  of  the  Schools  ?  Who  ever  married  so  har- 
moniously that  splendid  combination  of  intense  and  sustained 

nit  secundse  parti,  quam  Gersou  omnium  scnptis,  qui  materiam  Moralem  lianc  tiactarunt, 
prsefeire  non  gravate  quoque  videtur;  est  enim  peispicua,  locuples,  et  subtilis,  et,  ut  ego 
arbitror,  Aristotelis  Movalia  longius,  quam  censere  quisquam  possit,  oidiue  et  copia  autecellit. 
Neque  tot  oppugnatores  habuit  hiec  pars,  quot  piioies  Iiabueruut.  Uuus  Maitiaus  Magister 
Parisieusia  Patium  memoi-ia  fuit,  qui  earn  alicubi  uotare  aususest;  sed  ejus  nenias  Caidinalis 
Cajetauus  diseite  ac  copiose  letuudit,  ac  plaue  lougius  explosit."  (De  Divi  Thoma:  Aquinatis 
Doctrina  et  Scriptis,  Lib.  II.,  p.  \2l.) 

*  Cardinal  Toletus  explains  the  scope  of  the  wbole  Swrnma  most  accurately :—"  Fecit 
[S.  Thomas]  etiam  aliud  opus  matura  jam  astate,  quod  Summa  Theologica  dicitur,  in  qua  ab 
ordiue  Magistii  recessit,  et  miro  ordine,  bievitate  et  gravitate  res  theologicas  discussit;  opus 
quidem  utilissimum,  et  nnnquam  satis  laudatum,  quod  iu  tres  divisum  est  partes,  quaruui 
primam  expoueudam  snmpsimus  hoc  anno.  Ut  autem  liujus  divisiouis  aliquam  reddamus 
ratiouem,  adverte  de  Deo  duplioem  esse  cognitionem ;  alteram  de  eo  respective,  ut  causa  est 
omnium.  Est  autem  causa  uou  quidem  materiahs,  aut  formalis;  sed  efiticiens  et  finalis. 
Quaravis  autem  sit  omnium  liualis;  tameu  modo  peculiari  est  liualis  solius  creatur;e  ratioualis, 
quatenus  ipsi  per  gratiam  et  gloriam  propouitur  obtiueudus  et  communicaiidus.  Cousideratio 
ergo  erit  triplex  de  Deo,  et  secundum  se,  et  ut  causa  ef6eieus  est,  et  ut  causa  fiualis  creaturis 
ratioualis,  maxime  hominis,  qui  pluribus  mediis  iudiget  ad  suum  iinem  cousequendum,  pltira- 
que  Iiabet  impedimenta.  Juxta  hauo  cousideratiouem  S.  Thomas  proeessit:  nam  iu  prima 
parte  de  Deo  secundum  se,  et  ut  omuium  est  causa  efilicieus  per  creatlonem  egit,  et  siniul 
etiam  de  eo,  ut  est  causa  linalis  geueralis  omnium;  iu  aliis  vero  duabus  partibus,  ut  est  causa 
finalis  hominis:  qUse  cousideratio  iu  lioc  versatur,  puta  iu  ostendendis  mediis,  quibus  lionm  ad 
suum  hunc  finem  pervenit.  Et  quia  media  sunt  duphcia,  iutriuseca,  qualia  suut  virtutes 
morales  et  Theologicaj ;  et  extrinseca,  qualia  sacranieuta  et  Verbi  divini  incarnatio;  iu  secnn- 
da  parte  tractavit  de  virtntibus  omnibus  iu  geuerali  et  in  particular!,  et  de  vitiis  oppositis. 
quia  eadem  est  doctrina  contrariorum.  In  tertia  vero  parte  de  incarnatioue  et  sacrameutis ; 
et  tandem  de  resurrectione  et  copulatione  cum  flue."  (Vid.  Fraucisoi  Toleti  in  Sum.  Theoloy. 
S.  Thorn.  Aquin.  Unan-atio,  Tom.  I.,prmmium,  p.  5—6.) 

*  See   Geschichte  de.i  heil.    Thomas    von  Aquin.      Dr.  Domiuicus    Mettenleiter's   Mnleituna 
p.  26—27. 
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contemplation  with  the  outpouring  of  purest  wisdom  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  as  this  Prince  of  Theologians  ?  Who  so  pro- 
foundly versed  in  things  of  God,  in  the  knowledge  of  funda- 
mental truth,  and  at  the  same  time  so  tender  towards  others,  so 
great  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race,  as  this  Doctor  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  ?  Whose  charity  to  man  was  so  overflow- 
ing with  divine  affection,  whose  love  to  God  was  so  burning,  so 
consuming,  as  that  which  flamed  in  his  seraphic  heart,  shone 
like  a  sun  upon  his  breast,  and  brightened  on  his  brow  with  the 
effulgence  of  Paradise  itself  ?* 

Read  what  he  says  of  that  great  gift  which  in  its  measure 
made  him  what  he  was  : — 

The  Lord  says  in  the  tenth  chapter  and  forty-second  verse  of  S.  Luke : 
*'  Mary  hath  chosen  the  best  part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her." 
Now  "Mary  "  signifies  the  contemplative  life,  and  therefore  it  is  more  excel- 
lent than  the  active  :t  that  is  to  say,  the  contemplative  life,  absolutely  con- 
sidered, is  more  excellent  than  the  active ;  and  this  the  Philosopher  proves 
in  the  tenth  book  of  Ethics,  by  eight  arg-uments,  thus  :  (1)  because  the  con- 
templative life  brings  the  noblest  faculty  of  man  into  play,  that  is,  the  intel- 
lect, and  is  occupied  with  spiritual  things,  whereas  the  active  life  is  engaged 
in  external  occupations. |  Hence  "  Rachel,"  by  which  the  contemplative  life 
is  signified,  is  said  to  mean  vision  of  God  [visum  principium'i,^  whilst  the 
active  is  figured  by  Lia,  who,  as  S.  Gregory  says  in  his  book  of  Murals,\\  was 
blear-eyed :  (2)  because  the  contemplative  life  can  be  more  sustained  than 
the  active,  though  not  in  its  highest  degree  ;f"  hence  Mary,  who  represented 
the  contemplative  life,  is  described  as  sitting  assiduously  at  the  feet  of  the 
Lord:  (3)  because  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  contemplative  than  in  the 
active  life,  and  it  was  this  that  made  S.  Augustine  say  that  "  whilst  Martha 
was  troubled,  Mary  rejoiced  :  "**  (4)  because  in  the  contemplative  life  man  is 
more  independent  of  others,  since  those  who  practise  it  experience  fewer 
wants ;  hence  it  is  said  in  S.  Luke  :  "  Mai-tha,  Martha,  thou  ai't'  careful  and 

*  Professor  Gibelli  speaks  eloquently  ou  the  merits  of  the  Summa  : — "  Ivi  [uella  Somina]  la 
filosotia  sgombra  d'ogui  ingaunevol  velo,  sincera  e  schietta  di  forme,  posto  gi(i  I'usato  orgoglio, 
e  lieta  di  servire  alia  teologia,  la  quale  si  ruostra  irraggiata  del  suo  divino  spleiidore  ;  la  Ragione 
e  la  Fede  fanuo  di  se,  eiascuua  seeondo  sua  iiatura,  belllssiraa  ed  oltreniirahil  mostra.  Qual- 
uuque  pill  astrusa  coutroversia,  qualuuque  piii  malageval  quistioue,  che  raai  possa  occorrere  a 
meute  umana  qiianto  o  alia  outologia,  o  alia  ideologia,  o  alia  psicologia,  o  alia  teologia  polemica 
o  alia  dogmatica  o  all'ascetica  e  vattene  \h,  quivi  si  trova  diffinita,  e  si  veggouo  della  vera  seii- 
teuza  le  prove  e  le  riprove.  In  souima  quest'Opera,  vero  tesoro  di  sapieiiza,  argomento  uuiso 
auzi  che  raro  della  poteuza  dell'umaiio  ingegno  avvalorato  da  sopraceleste  jjrazia  h  tale  per 
ogni  rispetto  che  pu6  solo  essere  lodata  dal  piii  Dotto  de'Santi,  e  dal  piii  Santo  de'Dotti."  (Vita, 
Cap.  XXF.,p.95—96.) 

t  0pp.  Omnia  S.  Thomas  Aquinatis,  Vol.  III.,  Summce  Theologicm  Secunda  SecundcB,  Qwestio 
CLXXXIf.,  Art.  I.,  p.  609;  Ed.  Farm. 

t  Quaist.  CLXXX.,  Art.  VIII.  ad  2;  et  Qucest.  prcec.  Art.  IV.,  ad  3. 

§  "  Rachel  vero  ovis,  vel  videus  priuclpium  (iit  Rachel  dicatur  quasi  raa  chel,  id  est,  vidit  prin- 
cipiMm;  iuterpvetatur;  quia  coutemplativi  simplices  et  inuoceutes  sunt  sicut  oves,  at  ab  omni 
tumultu  SiBculi  alieni  .  .  .  ut  videant  ilUim  qui  ait :  Ego  sum  priucipium  qui  loquor 
Tobis."  (Vid.  Cornelii  a  Lapide  Commentarii  in  Scripturam  Sacram,  Tom.  I.  In  Genesim,  Gap. 
XXXIX.,  n.  28,  p.  245.     Parisiis,  MDOGCLIV.) 

II  Moral.,  lAb.  VI.,  Cap.  XVI TL,  aprinc. 

i[  All  the  great  Church  bishops  were  the  same.  Bishop  Eusebius  of  Vercelli  (340—371 )  set  the 
first  example  of  monastic  living.  He  introduced  Vita  Communis  amongst  his  clergy.  S.  Martia 
of  Tours  (373—400)  followed  his  example:  from  S.  Augustine  the  practice  spread  into  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain.  In  fact,  total  aliandonment  of  the  world  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  tirst 
conditions  for  converting  it.  (For  further  information  see  Glnzel,  kanonische  Lebensweise  der 
Geistliclieii,  p.  19;  Regensburg,  1851.) 

**  Lib.  De  Verbis  Dam.,  Serm.  XXVI.,  Cap.  II.,  ante  med.  [See  0pp.  Omnia  S.  Augustini,  Vol. 
v.,  Sermo  CIV.,  p.  6ie— 619,  Migm.^ 
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troubled  about  many  things:"*  (5)  because  the  contemplative  life  is  loved 
more  for  its  own  sake,  whilst  the  active  is  directed  towards  others.f  Hence  it 
is  said  in  the  Psalm  :  "One  thing  have  I  asked  of  the  Lord,  this  will  I  seek 
after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  that 
I  may  see  the  delight  of  the  Lord  :"t  (6)  because  the  contemplative  life  con- 
sists in  a  certain  rest  and  i-epose,  according  to  the  Psalm :  "  Be  still  and  see 
that  I  am  God  ; "  ^  (7)  because  the  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  divine 
things,  the  active  with  human  affairs.  Hence  S.  Augustine  ||  says  :  "  '  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Mary  heard  :  '  The  "Word 
was  made  Flesh  ' — behold  whom  it  was  that  Martha  served  :  "  1[  (8)  because 
ihe  contemplative  life  has  to  do  with  that  which  is  special  to  man,  namely, 
the  intellect,  whilst  those  powers  which  we  have  in  common  with  brutes  take 
their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  active  life.  Hence,  aftei-  it  is  said  in  the 
Psalm:  "Men  and  beasts  wilt  thou  preserve  0  Lord,"  that  is  mentioned 
which  is  special  to  man,  namely,   "In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light."** 

Our  Lord  adds  a  ninth  reason  when  he  says  :  "Mary  hath  chosen  the  best 
part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  her,"  ft  which  S.  Augustine  expounds 
thus:  "Your  part  is  not  bad,  but  hers  is  better.  Listen  why  it  is  better: 
because  it  shall  not  be  taken  from  her :  one  day  you  shall  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  which  oppresses  you,  but  sweetness  of  Truth  is  everlasting. "|| 

Here,  be  it  remarked,  the  three  great  elements  which  go  to 
the  construction  of  the  "  Suinma  "  can  be  easily  seen  as  they 
help  in  the  building  up  of  the  Angelical' s  synthesis  of  theology, 
— Aristotle's  Ethics  representing  Reason,  S.  Augustine  standing 
for  Tradition,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord  Himself  speaking 
with  luminous  distinctness,  declaring  the  infallible  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures.  Whilst  the  pagan  moral  does  not  point  beyond 
earth,  S.  Thomas  points  up  to  heaven.  His  spirit  was  too  great 
to  be  satisfied  with  happiness  that  fails  :  he  began  to  gaze  upon 
the  bright  speck  in  the  distance  till  it  grew  before  his  eyes  and 

*  iMke  X.  41.  ^ 

t  Even  in  bis  treatment  of  tlie  mystic  life  the  Saint  keeps  strictly  to  clear  and  logical 
method.  How  well  Drioux  speaks  ; — "  II  6vita  le  second  [diSfaut]  en  prooedant  d'uue  fa^on  si 
rigoureuse,  que  depiiis  le  coiiimenceraeut  de  son  vaste  ouvrage  jnsqn'^  la  tin  on  marche  de 
deductions  en  deductions  d'aprts  des  priiicipes  constants  et  inevitables.  Toutes  ses  divisions 
et  toutes  ses  subdivisions  sont  justifiees  par  la  logiqne  la  plus  sevfire,  et  il  n'est  pas  possible  de 
trouver  nn  plan  qui  soit  h  la  fois  plus  vaste,  plus  simple  et  plus  naturel.  II  embrasse  tout,  et 
chaque  chose  se  trouve  si  parfaitemeut  h,  sa  place  qu'on  ue  pense  pas  en  parcourant  ce  vaste 
edifice  qu'il  soit  possible  d'assigiier  un  autre  ordre  aux  parties  qui  le  component."  (La  Homme 
Theologique  de  S.  Thomas,  Latin-Fran^ais  en  Regard,  par  M.  I'Abbe  Drionx,  Introduction,  Tome  I., 
p.  15;   Paris,  1853.) 

iPs.XXVL.i.  iPs.XLV.,n. 

II  Drioux  notices  how  the  whole  Summa  rests  upon  tradition.  Scripture,  and  reason.  He  fully 
appreciates  S.  Thomas'  mastery  of  the  Fathers.  '•  Si  nous  examinons  le  fond  de  I'ouvrage,"  he 
says,"  tout  le  monde  reconnaitra  qu'il  n'est  pas  possible  de  trouver  uue  conuaissauce  plus  pro- 
fonde  des  salutes  Ecrltures,  des  Peres  de  I'Eglise,  des  decisions  des  conciles  et  des  papes,  de  la 
philosophie  aucienne  et  de  toutes  les  sciences  naturelles  .  .  .  Saint  Paul  est  parnii 
les  ecrivains  sacres  celui  qu'il  cite  le  plus  souvent  .  .  .  Parmi  les  Peres  il  a  niie 
predilection  marquee  pour  saint  Augustiu,  mais  il  n'en  rapporte  pas  moins  les  tenioigtiages  de 
saint  Basile,  de  saint  Ambroise,  de  saint  Gregoire  et  de  tons  les  autres  docfeurs,  soit  qu'ils 
paraissent  coutraires  an  sentiment  qu'il  soutient,  soit  qu'ils  le  conlirment.  Aristote  est  le  phi- 
losoplie  ancien  qu'il  suit  de  preference,  mais  on  voit  qu'il  n'iguore  pas  la  doctrine  des  pla- 
toniciens,  des  stoicieus  et  des  autres  grandes  ecoles  de  la  Grece.  II  a  lu  Oicerou,  et  il  salt 
retirer  de  son  meilleur  ouvrage  philosophique  [Les  Tusculaues]  les  verites  les  plus  elevfees 
qu'il  renferme."  (La  Somme  Theologique  de  S.  Thomas,  Latin-Franfais  en  Begard,  Tom.  L,  Intro- 
duction, i  I,  p.  16.) 

T[  Lib.  De  Verbis  Dom.,  Serm.  XXVI.,  Cap.  II.,  circa  med.    [Loc.  C».] 

**  Ps.XXXIV-,S.  ^j  Luke  X.,i2. 

it  Lib.  de  Verbis  Dom.  [Loc.  Cit.'] 
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enlarged  its  disk,  and  unfolded  before  his  contemplation  into 
the  effulgence  of  supernatural  vision,  imperfect  here,  yet  never 
to  be  quenched,  but  rather  to  be  perfected  when  Christ's  Face 
shall  be  unveiled,  and  His  glory  shall  appear.* 

This  second  part  of  the  "  Suinma  "  appeared  in  two  large 
volumes,  the  lirst  containing  one  hundred  and  fourteen  ques- 
tions, including  six  hundred  and  nineteen  articles ;  the  second 
nine  hundred  and  seventeen  articles,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  questions.f 

On  the  appearance  of  the  master  portion  of  this  work  the 
General  Chapter  of  the  Dominicans,  which  was  sitting  at 
Florence,  was  besieged  by  applications  from  various  universi- 
ties, imploring  the  Fathers  to  send  the  Angelical  to  teach  in 
their  several  schools.  Bologna,  fearing  to  lose  him,  did  all  in 
its  power  to  persuade  the  Chapter  to  allow  him  to  remain  ; 
Paris,  for  the  third  time,  forwarded  its  warm  petition ;  % 
Rome  intreated  that  the  greatest  of  theologians  should  be  per- 
mitted to  give  eclat  to  the  most  Christian  city  of  the  world ; 
whilst  beautiful  Naples,  which  years  ago  had  been  dazzled  and 
charmed  by  his  brilliancy  and  virtue  as  a  youth,  and  which  had 
not  forgotten  his  early  history,  more  fervently  than  all  the  rest 
prayed  the  Fathers  in  Chapter  assembled  to  allow  Brother 
Thomas  to  return  to  the  University  of  which  he  had  been  so 
bright  an  ornament,  to  pour  out  his  matured  knowledge  as  a 
finished  theologian.  Charles,  King  of  Sicily,  joined  in  this 
supplication  ;  anci  it  was  finally  decided  that  the  wishes  so 
earnestly  expressed  by  so  admirable  a  Prince  should  prevail 
over  all  the  rest.§ 

The  Saint  therefore  left  Bologna  for  Naples,  and  passed  some 
little  time  in  the  old  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  where  he  renewed 
the  recollection  of  his  youthful  years,  when  hurrying  away 
from  maternal  influence  at  Naples,  he  had  found  peace  in  the 
palace-convent  of  Hyacinth  and  Ce^las,  and  comfort  in  the 
simple  church  where  S.  Dominic  had  loved  so  much  to  pray.| 

*  All  the  writers  of  the  Saint's  life  speak  of  the  extraordiuary  power  that  was  given  him  of 
seeing  things  of  the  other  world.     (For  example,  see  Frigerio,  Lib.  III.,  Cap.  III.,  p.  137.) 

t  It  is  .striking  how  the  Angelical  selects  as  his  authorities  in  his  Summa  those  special  men 
who  are  specially  strong  upon  the  particular  question  under  discussion.  For  instance,  iu  the 
moral  portion  of  the  Secunda  Semindce  there  is  S.  Augustine;  in  (Janou  Law  S.  Isidore,  Gratiau, 
the  Decrees  of  the  Popes,  and  the  Corpiis  Juris  Civilis :  iu  contemplation,  S.  Gregorj'  the  Great, 
S.  Bernard,  and  Richard  of  S.  Victor's:  then  iu  natural  virtue  Cicero,  Sallust,  Macrobius,  &c. 

i  "L'Ecole  de  Paris  faisoit  ses  diligences  pour  I'avoir  uue  seconde  ou  troisif-me  fois:  elle  ne 
manquoit  vias  de  litres,  pour  exiger  la  pretiirence,  puisqu'elle  pouvoit  toiyours  le  regarder 
comme  son  eleve,  et  I'un  de  ses  plus  illustres  membres.  On  ne  nous  a  point  conserve  la  Lettre, 
qui  flit  ^crite  Jl  ce  siyet ;  niais  dans  celle.  que  les  m6mes  Docteurs  ^crivirent  deux  ans  apxfts, 
au  Chapitre  General  des  FF.  Precheurs,  qui  se  tenoit  k  Lyon,  et  qui  est  rapportee  dans  I'His- 
toire  de  rUniversiti;  de  Paris,  on  y  fait  mention  de  celle-ci:  Cvm  eum  a  nostro  Collegio,  Generali 
Capitulo  vesiro  Florcntim  celebrate  requisissennts  instanter,  ijroh  dolor !  non  potuimus  nbtinere.  Les 
Komains  demandoient  aussi  la  meme  faveur."     (Tourou,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  224 — 225.) 

§  See  Bareille,  Histoire  de  .S.  Thomas  d' Aquin,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  322,  Quatrieme  Edition. 

II  See  Chap.  VI.  p.  56,  of  this  uorl: 
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Here,  where  his  little  cell  still  may  be  seen,  he  commenced  the 
third  part  of  the  "  Su7m)ia"  and  wrote  his  Commentary  on 
Boethius. 

In  due  course  he  set  out  for  Naples,  and  en  route  visited  his 
old  friend.  Cardinal  Richard,  at  whose  country-house  he  had 
converted  two  Jewish  Rabbles  some  years  before.  Here  he  fell 
ill,  but  he  speedily  recovered  ;  then  his  socms,  Reginald,  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  fever.  The  Angelical 
applied  a  relic  of  S.  Agnes  to  the  invalid,  a  relic  which  he 
carried  about  his  person  in  admiration  of  the  spotlessnessof  the 
Saint,  and  Reginald  was  instantly  and  wholly  cured.*  An  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  population  when 
S.  Thomas  entered  Naples  cannot  be  conveyed  by  mere  descrip- 
tion. It  was,  historians  say,  a  genuine  ovation.  It  recalls  to 
mind  the  reception  of  S.  Athanasius  in  Alexandria.!  The 
whole  city  turned  out  to  meet  the  man  of  God.  The  highway 
was  one  sea  of  human  heads,  which  flowed  steadily  in  one 
direction,  when,  touching  upon  the  simple  cortege  of  the  Angel- 
ical, and  surrounding  him,  and  almost  swallowing  him  up,  it 
gradually  flowed  back  towards  the  city.  Frantic  were  the  shouts 
of  joy  amongst  the  people,  wildly  and  enthusiastically  they  bore 
their  prize  along  towards  the  great  convent  of  S.  Dominic  ;% 
triumphant  was  the  entry.  His  genius  and  gentleness  capti- 
vated serious  and  learned  men  ;  the  orator  saw  in  him  one  pos- 
sessed, if  not  of  powers  of  display,  of  marvellous  powers  of 
persuasion  ;  religious  men  in  looking  on  him  beheld  the  cham- 
pion of  their  order,  and  a  pattern  to  be  copied  only  at  a 
distance  ;  theologians  saw  him,  and  felt  that  he  was  beyond  the 
range  of  envy  ;  kings  and  nobles  recognized  under  the  rough 
tunic  of  the  Friar  the  bluest  and  purest  blood  of  Italy,  whilst 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  the  unlettered  simpleton,  in  cast- 
ing their  eyes  upon  the  great  Angelical,  remembered  how  he 


*  Speaking  of  the  Aiigelical's  faitli  in  tlie  intercession  of  the  Saints,  the  Vita  says  :— "Delche 
I'essempio  ne  diede  quel,  che  con  Regiualdo  le  avenue :  impeioclie  esseudosi  infeiinato ;  e 
visitandolo  san  Tomaso,  lo  iiti-ov6  dal  male  aggravato;  e  come  che  di  peifetto  medico  profes- 
sioTie  faceva;  prima  consolandolo,  acchioche  il  male  comportato  havesse  :  e  poscia  delle  conso- 
lationi  operando  i  corporali ;  ma  divini  rimedi.j,  I'essorto,  che  havesse  ricorso  alia  beata  Aguese, 
pregandola,  che  socorrer  gli  dovesse,  che  per  i  snoi  nieriti  haverebbe  otteuuto  appresso 
aU'oiiuipotente  Dio  la  sanitfi,  e  li  pose  sopra  la  testa  alcuue  reliquie  della  sudetta  santa  Aguese, 
che  lui  portava  adosso  del  coutiuiio,  per  essere  niolto  divoto  di  quella  Sauta:  e  gli  disse,  cli'egli 
havesse  divotione  a  quella  benedetta  Vergijie:  Ilche  fatto,  riufermo  si  sent!  subito  sano." 
(Vita  di  San  Tomaao  d' Aquino,  p.  30;  Touron,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  VII.,  p.  225;  Bareille,  Chap.  XXV.. 
p.  323.)  .         ^  ,  ^         ,  ,         i' 

+  See  Chap.  III.,  p.608o/  this  Volume. 

t  "  Sou  entree  dans  cette  ville  fnt  nn  veritable  triomphe;  et  ce  triomphe  ^tait  d'autant 
plus  beau,  qu'il  avait  fete  plus  spontane,  plus  uuiversel.  Toutes  les  classes  de  la  socifete  se 
pressereut  avec  un  egal  enthonsiasme  snr  les  pas  de  Thomas  d'Aquiu.  La  gloire  de  cet 
homme  repondait  h  tous  les  sentiments,  Ji  toutes  les  id6es.  Les  lettres,  les  grands  et  toute  la 
population  des  ecoles  accouraieut  pour  contempler  la  plus  haute  personuitication  de  la  science. 
Le  peuple  lui-meme  se  pr6cipitait  5,  la  reucoutre  du  genie,  parce  que  ce  genie  etait  un  religieux 
et  un  saint  .  .  .  La  foule,  6mue  et  respectueuse,  racconipagna  jusqu'aux  portes  de 
ce  couvent  domiuicain  oil  Thomas  avait  embrasse  la  profession  reUgieuse."  (Bareille,  Chap. 
XXV.,  p.  325— 326.) 
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had  abandoned  all  earth  could  otfer,  and  all  that  pride  of  place 
could  give,  to  serve  Grod,  like  them,  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  in  company  of  the  poor. 

To  the  Angelical  himself  it  must  have  been  a  strange  sensa- 
tion to  feel  himself  borne  along  in  the  surging  frantic  crowd,  if 
he  was  not  altogether  unconscious  of  their  jubilant  applause — 
to  find  himself  the  idol  of  that  hour,  if  he  was  not  still  serenely 
living  in  the  sunlight  of  the  upper  world.  Anyhow,  he  speedily 
set  himself  once  more  to  his  accustomed  work,  lecturing,  preach- 
ing, contemplating,  corresponding,  and  penning  the  remainder 
of  the  ^'•Summa  Theologica.'''^  Here  he  was  in  his  old  city  once 
again  which  he  had  known  so  well  in  early  boyhood  ;  where, 
as  an  infant,  he  was  taken  to  the  baths  ;  where  the  bright  light 
had  shone  around  his  brow  ;t  where  our  Lady  chose  him  for 
her  own  ;%  and  where  he  first  learnt  to  love  S.  Dominic,  and  to 
exercise  his  extraordinary  powers  of  logic  and  of  memory. 
Here  he  was  comparatively  within  easy  distance  of  Rocca 
Sicca,  San  Giovanni,  Loreto,  Belcastro,  and  Cassino — of  his  old 
haunts  where  he  had  spent  so  many  pleasant  days.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  a  pilgrim  had  come  home  again  after  a  long  absence 
in  an  alien  land — home  again  to  labour  a  little  more,  to  rest, 
and  then  to  die.^ 

During  the  year  and  a  half  he  was  at  Naples,  he  composed 
several  important  works.  He  finished  his  Commentary  on  the 
first  fifty  Psalms,  and  did  all  he  Was  destined  to  do  to  the 
"  8u7n7na  Theologica.''^  He  wrote  ninety  questions,  including 
five  hundred  and  forty-nine  articles  of  the  third  part :  and 
though  he  did  not  absolutely  complete  his  great  scheme,  he  had, 
in  reality,  finished  it  in  the  main,  after  he  had  treated  of  the 
Incarnation,  and  had  drawn  out  a  scientific  exposition  of  the 
knowledge,  grace,  and  perfections  of  Christ,  of  the  mysteries  of 
His  life,  and  of  His  merits  and  His  passion. 

This  third  part  then  dwells  on  three  great  subjects,  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and 
the  General  Judgment,  thus  completing  the  circle  of  salvation — 
beginning  with  God  as  man's  Maker,  and  ending  with  Him  as 
his  Judge.     And  although  the  Angelical  did  not  get  beyond  the 

*  See  Bareille,  Chap.  XXV.,  p.  328;  Tourou,  Uv.  III.,  Clmp.  VII., p.  227. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  ivork,  Chap.  I.,  p.  4. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  of  this  work.  Chap.  I.,  p,  4. 

§  The  King  not  only  petitioned  to  have  the  Angelical  at  the  University  of  Naples,  but  he  also 
paid  a  pension  for  him  : — "  Neapoli  igitur  regiis  stipendiis  sacrani  discipliuam  docuit  usque  ad 
vitse  exitum,  et  narrant  liistorici  priestitutam  illi  fuisse  niercedem  uuius  uncife  auri  per  singu- 
los  menses."  (See  Ellogiuin  Historicum,  0pp.  Omnia,  S.  Tliomse  Aquiuatis,  p.  26,  Vol.  I.J  And  in 
commemoration  of  the  above  the  following  inscription  has  been  ^vritteu; — "  Viator,  hue  ingre- 
diens  siste  gradum,  atque  venevare  hanc  imaginem  et  cathedram  in  qua  sedens  Mag.  ille  Thomas  de 
Aquino  de  Neap,  cum  frequents,  ut  par  erat,  auditorum  concursu,  et  illius  sceculi  felicitate  adynirabili, 
doctrinam  Theoiogicam  ducebat."    (Loc.  Cit.J 
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Treatise  on  Penance,  still  this  third  part  was  made  up  of  extracts 
from  his  other  works.  The  treatment  on  our  Lord  falls  into 
two  main  portions,  one  dwelling  on  His  Person,  the  other  on 
His  life  and  works.* 

First,  S.  Thomas  speaks  of  the  hypostatic  union  in  itself,  of 
the  person  assuming  human  nature,  of  the  nature  assumed,  of 
the  parts  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  order  of  assumption  ; 
next  of  the  accompanying  gifts,  of  the  grace  of  Christ  as  man, 
and  as  Head  of  the  Church  ;  of  His  knowledge  in  general,  of  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  His  soul,  of  infused  and  experimental 
knowledge,  and  of  the  power  of  the  soul  of  Christ :  then  of  the 
defects  which  He  assumed  as  to  His  body,  and  as  to  His  soul  ; 
then  again  of  the  results  of  the  union  as  they  aflFect  Christ 
himself,  as  to  His  being,  His  will.  His  operation ;  as  they 
regard  the  Eternal  Father  in  respect  of  subjection,  prayer, 
priesthood,  adoption,  predestination  ;  and  finally  as  they  influ- 
ence us  in  respect  of  adoration,  and  of  the  Lord's  mediatorial 
office  in  regard  of  His  creatures.  His  work  on  earth.  His 
passion,  and  His  glorification  fall  under  four  heads  :  His  coming 
into  the  world.  His  progress  through  the  world,  His  going  out 
of  it,  and  His  exaltation,  which  begin  with  the  twenty-seventh 
and  end  with  the  fifty-ninth  question.! 

And  in  this  we  have  an  outline  of  the  great  moral  instrument 
for  forming  men  into  Christians.  Here  we  see  the  influence  of 
the  Solitaries,  whose  companionship  was  with  Christ,  of  the 
Fathers  who  lived  to  Him  alone,  and  of  the  great  Founders  of 
Monastic  Orders,  whose  one  end  and  aim  was  to  reproduce  His 
likeness  upon  the  earth.J    Here  we  perceive  the  influence  of  S. 


*  The  Prologus  shows  the  scope:— "Quia  Salvator  noster  Dominns  Jesus  Christus,  teste 
angelo,  populum  smrni  salvum  faciens  a  peccatis  eorum,  Tiam  veiitatis  nobis  in  seipso  demoustravit, 
per  quam  ad  heatitudinem  immortalis  vitse  resurgendo  pei-venire  possimus :  uecesse  est  ut  ad 
consummatiouem  totius  theologiel  negotii,  post  cousiderationem  ultimi  finis  humanse  vitad  at 
■virtutum  ac  vitiorum,  de  ipso  omnium  Salvatore  ac  beneficiis  ejus  huiuano  generi  priestitis 
nostra  consideratio  subsequatur.  Circa  quam  (1)  considerandura  occurrit  de  ipso  Salvatore; 
(2)  de  sacramentis  ejus,  quibus  salutem  cousequimur;  (3)  de  fine  immortalis  vitas,  ad  quam  per 
ipsum  resurgendo  pervenimus.  Circa  primum  duplex  consideratio  occurrit:  prima  est  de  ipso 
Incarnationis  mysterio,  secundum  auod  Dens  pro  nostra  salute  factus  est  homo ;  secunda  de  his 
quae  per  ipsum  Salvatorem  nostrum,  idest,  Deum  incarnatum,  sujit  acta  et  passa."  (Sancti 
Thomfe  Aquinatis  Summa  Theologica,  Para  Tertia,  Prologus  p.  1,  Vol.  IV.) 

t  The  whole  history  of  redemption,  as  drawn  out  in  this  portion  of  the  Summa  Theologica 
can  be  taken  in  at  a  glance,  by  looking  at  the  following  scheme:— ••  Uas  Wirken  und  Leideii 
Christi  wird  unter  die  vier  Kategorieu  des  iiigressus,  progressus,  egressas  und  exaltatio  Christi 
gebracht,  jede  abermals  vier  Momeute  in  sicli  fassend  :  ^ 


I. 

ixGRESsns : 

1.  Empfangniss  (qu. 

27—34), 

2.  Geburt     (qu.     35. 

36), 

3.  Beschneidung 

(qu.  37), 

4.  Taufe  (qu.  38.  39), 


II. 

PROGRESSUS  : 

1.  Waudel  (qu.  40), 

2.  Versuchung  (qu. 

41), 
3  Lehre  (qu.  42), 


III. 

EGRESSUS  : 

1.  Leiden  (qu.  46- 

49), 

2.  Tod  (qu.  50), 


IV. 

RXALTATIO : 

1.  Auferstehung  (qu.  53—56), 

2.  Himmelfahrt*(9M.  57), 


3.  Throuen    zur   Rechteu   des 

Vaters  (qu.  58), 

4.  Wiederkuuft  zum  Gerichte 

(qu.  59.") 


3.  Begrabuiss   (qu. 

51), 
4.  Wunder  (4?<.  43—     4.  Hollenfahrt  (qu. 
45),  52), 

—Werner,  Der  heilige  Tliomas  von  Aquino,  Brster  Band,  Fiinftes  Capitel,  }}.  819—820. 
„.  *  ^t' '?  ™  *^"^  ^^^^^  *^"'  influence  of  the  monastic  system  of  theology  which  flourished  at  S, 
Victor  s  18  percejitible  m  the  method  of  S.  Thomas,  namely,  that  he  aim's,  not  only  at  displaying 
tUe  scientihc  figure  of  theology,  but  at  turning  out  monastic  men  ,-  that  is.  men 'of  holocaustic 
sacrifice,  men  of  adoring  love,  men  of  singleness  of  purpose.  Christians  in  everyway  complete, 
ihis  comes  out  with  great  clearness  wheu  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  system  of 
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Anthony  and  his  courageous  abandonment  in  the  desert ;  of  8. 
Athanasius  and  his  indomitable  battling  in  the  cause  of  the 
Word  Incarnate  in  the  world  ;  of  S.  Basil  and  S.  Gregory  Theo- 
logus  in  their  abiding  adoration  of  His  Image  ;  of  S.  Chrysostom 
whose  life  was  lived  away  in  defending  His  revelation  ;  of  iS. 
Jerome  and  S.  Augustine,  who,  out  of  love  of  Him,  quelled  the 
giant  rebellion  of  their  natures  ;  and  of  S.  Ambrose  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  who,  in  moulding  their  intellects  and  hearts 
on  His  model,  were  enabled  in  turn  to  fashion  the  civil  order  of 
society  according  to  the  methods  of  the  Cross.*  The  Christ- 
principle  which  animated  them,  was  paramount  in  the  will  and 
reason  of  Thomas  of  Aquino.  If  his  one  real  striving  was  to 
conform  himself  to  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  his  one  solitary 
ambition  was  to  construct  a  scheme  or  instrument  for  forming 
men  after  the  same  pattern  ;  for  elevating,  purifying,  and  widen- 
ing their  natures  ;  and  for  filling  them  with  the  force  and  gener- 
osity, with  the  purity  and  charity  of  the  Crucified.  All  that  is 
mighty  in  intellect,  and  all  that  is  sovereign  in  will,  by  the  action 
of  this  organism,  can  be  turned  towards  the  noblest  end  in 
imperishable  endurance.!  The  rulers  of  the  Church  here  can 
see  the  nature  of  true  force  of  character,  true  justice,  true 
benignity,  and  breadth  of  view  ;  here  they  are  taught  that  noble 
art  which  combines  giant  strength  with  divine  gentleness,  whilst 
they  learn  how  to  exhibit  the  uprightness  of  a  judge  with  the 
tender  consideration  of  a  father.  Here  the  theologian  or  phi- 
losopher can  instruct  himself  in  the  hidden  mysteries  of  true 
development  of  mind,  of  expansion  and  accuracy,  of  grasp  and 
steadiness,  in  the  intuitions  of  faith,  and  in  the  deductions  of 
the  reason  :  here  man's  brain,  if  he  will  but  open  it,  may  be 
flooded  with  light,  and  invigorated  by  an  element  which  is 
next  door  to  a  revelation  ;  here,  in  a  word,  is  exhibited  a  com- 
plicated yet  sublimely-simple  moral  machine,  constructed  by  the 
illuminated  genius  of  a  Saint,  for  widening  all  the  faculties, 
ennobling  the  character,  and  fashioning  the  intellect  of  man 
upon  the  highest  principles  of  Christianity. 

tlie  Victorines  and  that  of  our  Saint.  The  Eastern  Fathers  gave  breadth,  the  Latin  solidity, 
the  Greek  force,  and  the  V^ictoriues  direction.  (See  the  First  Volume  of  this  work,  Chap.  XL, 
XII.,  p.  110—148.) 

*  Who  knows  in  these  days  how  to  control  the  masses  as  S.  Athanasius  did,  and  S.  Basil, 
and  S.  Chrysostom  ?  Who  possesses  their  divine  largeness,  their  nerve,  and  yet  their  gentle- 
ness and  delica<jy  of  feeling,  their  sweetness  and  yet  their  force  of  character  ? 

t  It  at  ouce  occurs  to  any  calm  and  judicial  mind  that  it  is  visionary  to  hope  that  the 
"  Summa  Theologica"  will  ever  become  a  text-book  amongst  educating  men.  Truly,  one  thing 
is  practice,  another  is  theory.  It  may  be  visionary  to  anticipate  that  a  theory  will  be  adopted 
soon  which  seems  far  removed  fioni  people's  thoughts.  The  men  in  Plato's  cave  or  den 
believed  in  shadows,  and  were  ready  to  put  any  one  "  to  death"  who  attempted  to  undeceive 
them.  But  the  fact  of  men's  obstinacy  in  error  does  not  make  it  less  necessary  to  proclaim  the 
truth,  rather  the  more  so,  and  that  often  and  repeatedly.  However  soundly  men  may  sleep 
they  wake  at  last  if  they  are  shaken  rudely  enough.  It  is  difficult  to  convert  the  worshippers 
of  false  gods  or  of  home-made  idols.  But  if  there  is  a  way  of  doing  so  it  is  by  thrusting  before 
their  attention  the  true  theory  of  life,  and  before  their  eyeS  the  highest  models  of  the  same: 
that  is,  the  "  Summa"  of  S.  Thomas  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
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If  the  impression  on  the  wax  is  exquisite,  equally  perfect 
must  be  the  die  sunk  into  the  steel,  that  is  to  say,  the  theory  of 
the  jSumma  Tkeoloffica  must  exactly  correspond  with  its  impress 
on  the  soul  in  the  order  of  active  life.  And  as  each  delicate 
line,  and  spiral  whorl,  and  gentle  curve  which  goes  to  form  the 
whole  design  is  brought  into  existence  by  the  very  act  of  stamp- 
ing out  every  pre-existing  form,  so  is  it  with  the  "  Su?nma  "  of  S. 
Thomas.'^  The  perfect  Christian  theory  is  the  annihilation  of 
all  other  schemes  which  do  not  harmonize  with  it,  be  they 
founded  on  philosophy,  politics,  or  religion  ;  and  the  perfect 
Christian  man,  by  the  very  act  of  being  what  he  is,  becomes  an 
active  foe  and  sworn  antagonist  to  every  principle  in  the  order 
of  action  and  ideas  which  crosses  the  imprint  of  Christ's  image 
on  the  heart.  Thus  the  '^ /Snimna  Theologica''  i'&  not  only  a 
colossal  challenge  to  the  unbelieving  worlds  but  it  is  a  mighty 
instrument  for  creating  patristic  men,  and  turning  out  matchless 
cham]Dions  of  the  Cross.  It  simply  embodies  the  princijjles 
which  animated  the  soul  of  S.  Anthony  in  the  desert,  and  of  S. 
Athanasius,  iS.  Basil,  and  S.  G-regory,  in  the  world. 

And  though  his  own  great  specialty  was  contemplation, 
though  he  shrank  away  from  active  life,  S.  Thomas  was  not 
moved  one  hair's  breadth  in  the  just  balance  of  his  mind.  His 
perfect  type  of  highest  perfection  is  not  exclusive  contemplation 
after  all.  The  outcome  of  his  "  Smmna  Theologica"  the  noblest 
and  the  best  which  that  huge  moral  instrument  would  aim  at 
turning  out,  points  straight  at  those  great  specimen-men  who 
have  been  spoken  of  before,  those  who,  anointed  with  the 
unction  of  the  Episcopate,  possess  the  plentitude  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  cherish  in  the  centre  of  the  heart,  from  the  very 
nature  of  their  calling,  that  self-immolating  heroism  which  is 
the  life-spring  of  noble  deeds.f     It  is  not  the  pure  contempla- 

*■  It  may  1)6  objected  that  the  Angelical  did  not  wholly  catch  the  traditionary  teaching  of 
the  Church,  for  example,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Immaculate  Conceiotiou.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  held  the  Lombard's  view  when  he  wrote  his  Tract  on  fhe  "  Salutatio  An/jelica."  (See 
Vol.  I.  of  this  work,  Chap.  XXL,  p.  330 ;  note,  also  Opnsc.  VI.,  p.  133) ;  but  tliere  are  not  wanting 
grave  authorities  who  maintain  that  the  Saint  held  and  taught  the  revealed  doctrine  in  his 
more  important  works.  Let  Werner  speak : — "  Dass  Thomas  die  Lelire  von  der  uiibelleckten  Em- 
pfiingniss  Maria  bestritteii,  ist  nieht  sicher  festgestellt.  obwohl  die  ihm  zugesehricbene  Lelire 
von  einer  nachfolgeiiden  Heiligung  der  in  Sohuld  enijtfangenen  JnngtVau  nacli  dem  Vorgauge 
eines  Johannes  Bamascenus,  Kadbertus  Paschasiiis,  Ratraiiinus,  Anselmus,  Hildebert,  Beriiar- 
dus,  Richard  von  St.  Victor,  Engelbert,  Od<i  von  Canibrai,  Fetrus  Venerabilis,  Albert  us  Maguua 
nicht  iiberraschen  kanu  uud  sogar  als  seine  walirscheinliclie  Aiisiclit  zu  veriiiutlK  ii  wiire. 
Indess  muss  bemerkt  werden  dass  zu  wiederholten  Maleu.  ueuerlicbst  durcli  Caidiual  Lam- 
'bmschmS  ( De  immaculato  Virginia  conceptu,'R.mn.  \Hi2)  behauptet  worden  ist,  die  Schriften  des 
heiligeii  Thomas  seien  von  spiiteren  Absclireiberu  an  verschiedenen  Stellen,  namentlich  jeuen, 
welche  iiber  die  uubefleckte  Empfaugiiiss  handeln.  gefaischt  worden.  Von  gefli.ssentlicheu 
Textveranderungen  spricht  bereits  .loannes  Nieoliijns  in  seiner  Vorrede  zur  Pariser  Ausgabe 
von  Thomas'  Werkeu  (166':));  Lambruscliiiii  bemerkt,  dass  die  Ktelle  :  -nee  ante  animationein,  ne.c 
in  animatione,  sed  post  animationem  sanctiflcata  u.  s.  w.,  welelie  3  qa.  27,  art.  2  zu  lesen  ist,  in  nieh- 
reren  alten  Handsclirifteu  sich  nicht  tinde."  (Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band, 
Sechstes  Capitel,  p.  868,  note.) 

*  And  in  drawing  out  his  theory  of  perfection  the  Angelical  makes  use  of  those  very  men 
who  have  already  been  brought  forward  as  types  of  the  noblest  class  of  Cliristian  heroes: 
indeed,  not  only  they  are  cjuoted,  but  others  also;  for  example,  in  Qumstin  CLXXX.,  Art.  I., 
p.  599,   S.  Gregory  the  Great  is  quoted  five  times :   in  the  next  Quwstio  four  times,  as  well  aa 
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tive,  nor  is  it  the  man  of  pure  action,  who  represents  the  pattern 
Christian  of  the  Angelical :  but  it  is  he  who,  from  the  very 
overflow  of  his  contemplating  spirit,  pours  out  upon  others 
the  riches  of  his  piety  and  the  fulness  of  knowledge  ;  who,  if  he 
has  not  actually  renounced  all  created  things,  is  prepared  to  do 
so  in  his  heart,  and  to  trample  on  them  out  of  love  of  God  and 
man  ;  who,  "  ex  abundantia  dilectioiiis  dimnce,""  in  the  wide- 
ness  of  his  charity,  embraces  all  mankind,  and,  as  it  were, 
possesses,  through  the  nobility  of  nature  and  of  grace„those  high- 
est gifts  of  sacrifice,  charity,  and  tenderness,  which  others 
generally  acquire  through  the  pressure  of  rule  and  the  yoke  of 
self-restraint.*  Whilst  the  religious,  under  vow,  is  striving 
towards  perfection,  the  bishop  holds  a  position  which  implies 
that  he  is  already  perfect :  he  is  the  Head  and  Crown  of  the 
moral  order,  the  king  and  pattern  of  every  perfection  of  mind 
and  heart  :  his  depth  of  contemplation  only  renders  his  actions 
more  divine  ;  and  his  actions,  from  their  very  purity,  stimulate 
his  intelligence  in  the  practices  of  contemplation, — they  are, 
with  him,  the  steps  by  which  he  mounts  up  into  the  kingdom, 
and  enters  the  threshold  of  the  Holy  Court.f 

What,  then,  is  the  practical  object  of  the  "  Sumnia  Theo- 
logicaf  Is  it  not  to  furnish  us  with  the  moral  frame-work 
upon  which  are  fashioned  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  ?  Does 
not  the  cultimating  point  just  mentioned,  as  it  were,  usher  into 
our  very  presence,  those  great  classic  Fathers  whose  lives  have 
been  sketched  already  ?  Does  not  the  Angelical  seem  to  say, 
•'  Here  is  the  instrument  by  which  men  made  of  clay,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  can  be  transformed  into  lights  of  the  world 

S.  Augustine's  Soliloquies;  in  the  next,  Richard  of  S.  "Victor's,  S.  Bernard,  Denis,  and  S.  Augus- 
tine; in  the  next,  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  again,  and  S.  Bernard,  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  would,  naturally,  be  most  frequently  referred  to;  for,  being  a  Benedic- 
tine, his  special  gift  would  be  contemplation :  but  the  other  great  Fathers  exert  their  iuflueuce, 
and  it  is  clear  enough  to  any  student  of  the  lives  of  those  great  masters,  and  of  the  Smnma  of 
S,  "Thomas,  whence  the  latter  drew  his  views  and  principles  of  the  perfection  of  the  moral  man. 

*■  Riess,  in  his  learued  article  headed  Aristotelisme  in  Goschler's  Dictionnaire  Rnnjclopedique 
says: — "S.Thomas  sembla  renverser  le  rapport  etabli  entre  la  theologie  et  la  philosophic  en 
pla(;ant,  avec  Aristote,  la  science  an  dessus  de  Taction;  mais  il  est  vrai  que,  s'il  voit  dans  la 
science  le  but  supreme,  il  lui  donne  un  sens  essentiellement  pratique  et  religieux,  puisqu'elle 
n'est  autre  chose  pour  lui  que  la  contemplation  des  bienheureux:  et  de  plus  il  dit  expresse- 
ment  que  la  science  theologique  est  une  science  pratique,  qui,  partant  de  la  foi  rev61ee,  est  bieu 
superieure  &  la  science  qui  n'est  que  le  resultat  de  la  pens6e  tli6orique  et  de  la  raison  naturelle 
des  philosophes."  (Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique  de  la  Theologie  Catholiq'iie,  U-aduit  de  VAUe^nand 
par.  I.  Goschler,  Tom.  I.,  p.  535;  Pai-is,  1869.     Troisieme  Edition.) 

t  The  following  objection  and  its  answer  will  show  clearly  in  what  light  the  Angelical 
looked  upon  Episcopal  perfection,  and  manifests  his  facile  acquaintance  with  the  Fathers. 
This  is  the  objection  : — "  Prjeterea,  perfectio  principalis  consist!  in  dilectione  Dei  quam  in  dilec- 
tione  proxinii.  Sed  status  religiosorum  directe  ordinatur  ad  dilecticmem  Dei ;  unde  et  ex  Dei 
servitio  et  famulatu  nominautur,  ut  Dionysius  dicit  6  cap.  eccl.  Hierarch.  ante  med.  Status 
autem  Episcoporum  videtur  ordiuari  ad  dilectionem  proximi.  cuius  curaj  superiuteudunt,  unde 
et  nomiuantiir,  ut  patet  per  Augu-^tinum,  19  de  Civit.  Dei  (cap.  l9,  a  med.).  Ergo  videtur  quod 
status  religiosoftim  sit  perfectior  quam  status  Episcoporum."  This  is  the  reply  :—"  XA  secun- 
dum diceudum  quod  hoc  ipsum  quod  Episcopi  iutenduut  his  qu.-B  pertinent  ad  proximorum 
dilectionem,  proveuit  ex  abundantia  dilectiouis  divinse.  Unde  Dominus  primo  a  Fetro  quiesivit 
an  eum  diligeret ;  et  postea  ei  sui  gregis  curam  commisit :  et  Gregorius  dicit  in  Pastorali  part.  I., 
cap.  5,  parum  ante  med. :  Si  dilectionis  testimonium  est  cura  pastoralis,  quisquis  virtutibus  pollens 
gregemBeirenuitpascere,  Pastorem  summum  convincitur  non  amare.  Hoc  autem  est  majoris  dilec- 
tiouis signum.  ut  homo  propter  amicum  etiam  alii  serviat  quam  si  soli  amioo  velit  servire." 
(Summa  Theologica  Secunda  Secundce,  Qucest.  CLXXXIV.,  Art.  VII.,  p.  620—621 ;  Vol.  III.) 
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and  salt  of  the  earth."  Let  the  full  force  of  the  ^^  SuTnma 
Theologica''^  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  soul  of  noble  original 
nature  and  high  intellectual  gifts,  only  let  the  plastic  mind  and 
tender  heart  be  moulded,  and  stamped  by  such  a  die  as  this, 
and  the  result  in  the  contemplative  order  may  be  a  S.  Thomas, 
a  S.  Anthony,  or  a  S.  Jerome ;  in  the  active,  a  S.  Chrysostom,  a 
S.  Augustine,  or  a  S.  Gregory  the  Great.*  The  supreme  in 
intellect  and  the  supreme  in  will,  here  find  their  place.f 

If  the  Episcopal  estate  represents  the  Angelical's  highest 
pattern,  the  monastic  represents  the  next  in  eminence.^  The 
monk  is  but  striving  after  that  sublime  perfection  which  the 
bishop  already  has  attained.  His  instruments  are  potent  ones, 
forces  which  give  his  spirit  freedom  ;  poverty,  that  is,  tramp- 
ling on  perishing  clay,  that  he  may  be  free  to  embrace  eternal 
light ;  chastity,  that  is,  abandonment  of  earthly  ties,  that  his 
only  bond  may  be  in  heaven ;  and  obedience,  that,  under  the 
mighty  will  of  God,  he  may  shake  off  the  despicable  slavery  of 
self:  and  all  this  under  a  solemn  irrevocable  vow,  that  human 
weakness  may  not  prevaricate  and  look  back  upon  the  flames  in 
which  all  its  fetters  have  been  consumed.  Such  as  these  were 
the  men  of>  the  CoUatio7ies  Patrum,  of  whom  the  Angelical 
loved  to  read.  Here  we  see  S.  Anthony ,§  S.  Pachomius,  and  S 
Arsenius,  S.  Benedict,  S.  Dominic,  and  S.  Francis  of  Assisi.l 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  great  classes  of  pattern  men  ;  such 
are  the  instruments  which  the  Angelical  saw  clearly  were  want- 
ing to  the  world.  The  "  Summa  "  was  his  moral  machine  for 
making  salt  and  light — for  turning  out  detached  men,  men  of 
incorrupt  life,  of  illuminated  and  widened  charity.  He  wished 
to  bring  the  Fathers  back.  Rationalism,  which  is  simply  the 
sharp  edge  of  one  side  of  the  human  mind,  would,  by  degrees, 
break  up  like  frost  before  the  sun,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  ;  irreverence  could  hardly  be  irreverent  in  the  august 
presence  of  men  so  truly  great ;  whilst  heresy  and  schism  would 
iind  opponents  tilled  with  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  flame 

*  Does  not  the  Church  lierself  draw  the  picture  of  these  same  great  athletes  in  her  service 
De  Consecratione  Electi  Episcopii    (Wee  Poiitiflcale  Bomanum,  p.  58 — 83;  Momie,  1849.) 

t  See  Chap.  II.,  p.  515— 516  of  this  Volume. 

t  It  might  he  remembered  that  the  author  is  not  inventing  here  a  teaching  of  his  own,  hut 
simply  putting  into  English  the  teaehiug  of  S.  Thomas. 

§  With  what  power  the  Angelical  grasped  the  issues  of  the  solitary  life !  He  saw  clearly 
how  spiritually  strong  a  man  must  be  to  live  by  himself;  and  liow  mighty  those  were  who  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so ! —  'Id  quod  est  solitariuni  debet  esse  sibi  per  se  sutBciens.  Hoc  autem  est 
cui  nihil  deest,  quod  pertiuet  ad  rat.ionem  perfecti  .  •  .  Siuut  ergo  id  quod  jam  per- 
fectum  est,  prteeminet  ei  quod  ad  perfectioiiem  exercetur.  ita  vita  solitariorum,  si  debite 
assumatur,  preemiuet  vitae  social!.  Si  autem  absque  praicedenti  exercitio  talis  vita  assuniatur, 
est  periculosissima,  nisi  per  divinam  gratiam  supplealur  quod  in  aliis  per  exercitium  acquiri- 
tur;  sicut  patet  de  heatia  Antmiio  et  Benedicto."  (Summa  Theologica,  Secunda  Secundce,  Qucest. 
CLXXXVIIL,  Art.  VIIL,  p.  656—657,  Vol.  Ill) 

II  It  is  clear  now,  why  the  Augelical  made  the  defence  of  the  Religious  Orders  such  a  cardinal 
point,  and  why  so  much  space  was  dedicated  to  this  qaestiou  in  the  Ffrt  Volume  of  this  work. 
(See  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV.,  p.  368—442.) 
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of  love.  Could  S,  Atlianasius,  S.  Basil,  S.Augustine,  S.Jerome, 
and  S.  Gr-regoiy  the  Great  be  multiplied  on  eartli,  there  would 
indeed  be  many  a  fierce  battle,  but  there  would  also  jDe  many  a 
crushing  victory.* 

But  it  will  be  asked,  Does  the  Angelical  expect  all  men  to  be 
bishops  and  monastic  men  ?  Assuredly  not.  He  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  all  are  not  called  to  be,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  cannot  be  patterns  for  the  world.  Models  and  patterns 
are  few  in  every  order.  They  are  made  for  the  rest  to  look 
upon,  and,  in  their  place  and  measure,  to  imitate.  The  theo- 
logian and  the  contemplative  will  find  his  type  in  the  Angelical  ; 
the  statesman  in  S.  Anthanasius,  S.  Ambrose,  and  S.  Gregory 
the  Great ;  the  orator  in  S.  John  Chrysostom  ;  the  recluse  in  S. 
Anthony  ;  the  poet  in  S.  Gregory  Theologus  ;  the  champion  of 
liberty  and  freedom  in  S.  Basil ;  the  controversialist  in  S. 
Augustine  ;  whilst  the  monastic  state  itself  holds  out  to  view 
true  principles  of  progress,  stability  and  freedom,  of  govern- 
ment, self-restraint  and  self-forgetfulness,  in  the  very  construc- 
tion and  mechanism  of  religious  life.  What  the  bishop  and  the 
monk  carry  out  ad  litteram,  that  the  rest  should  aim  at  in  spirit 
and  at  a  distance. 

The  world  is  not  reformed,  the  civil  order  is  not  conquered, 
by  great  ideas  alone,  nor  simply  by  courageous  and  gifted  men  : 
it  can  be  subdued  by  these  in  combination  only.  Society  has 
lost  her  standards,  her  pattern  heroes ;  the  high  theory  of 
Christian  life  is  fading  out  of  the  mind  of  men.  A  thousand 
discordant  voices  cry,  a  thousand  hideous  forms  are  lifted  before 
the  eyes ;  and  the  world  becomes  confused  in  the  midst  of  the 
delirium  of  rampant  pride  and  passion,  of  hideous  democracy, 
and  the  fury  of  the  half-educated  masses.f  Set  up,  before  it  is 
too  late,  the  chaste,  the  pure,  the  tender  Saints  of  God,  the 
tramplers  upon  wealth,  the  lovers  of  the  poor,  the  champions  of 
true  freedom,  true  beneficence,  which  forgets  self  in  the  very 
act  of  giving,  which  stamps  upon  pride  in  its  very  effort  after 
good,  and  never  feels  itself  to  be  so  rich  as  when  it  is  pouring 

*  It  was  because  he.  was  master  of  a  sound  and  integral  dogmatic  teaching,  that  the  Angeli- 
cal was  capable  of  building  up  such  a  splendid  moral  system.  To  teach  morality  without 
dogma,  is  to  build  a  house  without  foundations:  to  teach  it  without  an  infallible  substratum  of 
positive  theology,  is  to  build  upon  the  saud.  The  height,  depth,  and  solidity  of  the  Sumina's 
melhod  of  developing  the  divine  in  man.  and  elevating  the  human,  is  accounted  for  by  its 
complete  mastery  of  the  Traditionary  and  Scriptural  Dogmatic  Teachiug  of  the  Church.  The 
house  stands,  because  it  is  built  upou  a  Rock. 

t  In  the  Summa  are  laid  down  the  true  Principles  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  One  error  will  ever 
litigate  with  another  error;  but  let  Truth  prevail,  not  piece-meal,  but  in  its  integrity,  and  then 
in  its  good  time  it  will  not  only  light  up  the  darkness  but  it  will  calm  the  stdrm  ;  and  civil 
society  will  find  its  equilibrium.  If  rulers  and  the  thinking  men  of  a  country  were  formed 
upou  the  Summa  and  stamped  with  its  impress,  then  Truth  and  Justice  would,  in  part,  at  least, 
take  the  place  of  the  five  or  six  millious  of  armed  men  who  maintain  a  pre<;arious  peace  with 
steel  aud  gunpowder.  Lasting  security  proceeds  from  within  the  heart — it  is  not  to  be 
preserved  by  cultivated  brute-force  displaying  itself  with  a  soldier's  uniform,  or  anolicemau'a 
Btick. 
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itself  out  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Pull  the  pagan  patterns 
down  :  set  up  the  heroes  of  the  Cross  :  educate  men,  not  on  the 
morality  of  the  Stagyrite,  but  on  that  of  the  Angelical.  Let  the 
"  Summa  Theologica'^^  take  the  place  of  the  Ethics  of  the  infi- 
del, and  let  the  Kings  of  Christianity  be  set  before  the  angry 
eyes  of  the  ever-growing  population  of  the  world,  to  tame  them 
into  subjection  by  the  meekness  and  giant  power  of  their  lives, 
to  show  them  that  a  system  of  religion  and  world-government 
still  remains,  which,  whilst  it  teaches  princes  to  be  poor  and 
humble,  renders  them  so  supremely  great,  that  the  wayfaring 
man  has  but  to  see  them  to  acknowledge  that  their  sovereignty 
is  half-justified  by  the  intrinsic  royalty  of  their  characters  and 
hearts. 

The  masses  of  the  people  have  a  certain  instinct  within  them, 
which,  though  it  does  not  see  truth,  is  ever  restlessly  seeking 
after  it ;  and  they  will,  without  remorse,  break  down  polities 
and  institutions  until  they  find  it.  The  day  must  come  when 
the  standards  shall  be  set  up  ;  whether  that  day  Avill  dawn  after 
a  sea  of  blood  and  tears  has  purified  the  land,  or  whether  the 
horrors  now  casting  their  shadows  at  our  feet  will  be  averted 
by  thrusting  truth  boldly  before  the  world,  a  prophet  only  could 
determine.  The  day  has  passed  for  mere  material  politicians. 
Dimne  patterns  alone  can  work  a  cure.  If  there  is  an  instru- 
ment for  forming  them,  it  is  the  "  Sum^na  Theologica  ;"  if 
they  ever  exist  at  all,  they  will  be  to  their  own  age  what  S. 
Athanasius,  S.  Basil,  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine,  and  S. 
Gregory  the  Great  were  to  days  gone  by.  They  will  be  as  lights 
and  beacons,  proclaiming,  not  so  much  in  blatant  words,  but 
rather  in  their  private  and  public  lives,  those  principles  which 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  restless  multitudes,  and  preach  the  divine 
teachings  of  the  Crucified.  In  their  coming  pagan  philosophy, 
materialism  in  religion,  dogmatic  '*  science,"  and  the  coarse 
cunning  of  the  demagogue,  as  well  as  the  refined  inanity  of  those 
who  are  too  weak  to  be  very  wicked,  will  be  lighted  up  by  the 


*  Regarding  the  intuition  of  the  Angelical  in  matters  of  Tradition,  these  words  may  he 
added  to  what  has  already  been  quoted  (p.  929,  note),  from  Werner's  Life  ;— '•  IJer  Doiiiiiiicimer 
Pliilipp  Bromiard  (t  1390)  heruft  sich  in  seiner  Summa  Pi-cedicantimn  iiu  Artikcl  Maria  auf :!  qu. 
27,  art.  2,  uni  zu  erharteu,  dass  der  Vorzng  der  Heihgung  Maria's  dariii  bcsttlit^  dass  sie,  im 
Aniniationsacte,  d.  i.  iiu  Moruente,  als  iVr  Leih  beseelt  wiirde.  eelieiligt  wordt-n  aei.  In  deiiisel- 
beu  Artikel  wird  gesagt,  dass  die  romiscbe  Kirche  zwar  nieht'sellier  das  Fcst  der  Immaculata 
CoTiffjiiio  feiere,  abf  r  dessen  Ftner  in  aiideren  Kirchen  tolerire,  dahcr  die  Beliaiiptuug  eiiier 
iiuhetlci-kteii  Empfauguiss  Maria's  iiiclit  tntalitcr  zu  verwerl'eu  sei,  obwolil  die  Kiiclie— wie  er 
liinziifiigt— dureh  diese  Toleraiiz  nur  zii  crkciineu  gclie,  dass  es  nii'n-wisH  st-i,  ^vil,nll  Maria 
gelieiligt  wordeu  sei;  auuli  bestebe  das  Vest  jiicht  zu  Ebrcu  den-  KniplViii;;iiiss,  smub-ru  der 
Heiliguug  Maria's.  Als  eiue  vorziigliub  bewi-iscucle  Stclle  wird  besoudcrs  1  iHsi.  4-1,  ijii.  2,  art.  4 
ad  Siium  betout  — :  Talis  fuit  puritas  beatce  virgmin.  qme  pecaUo  originali  et  artinili  ininiiin'is  fuit. 
Inl  dist.  11,  qu.  2,  art.  4.  heinstes:  In  beata  Virgine  fait  depuraiio  ah  oiinii  peer, 1 1 ,, .  i,;,,,  im-vniit  ad 
sumrnum  puritatis.  Es  ist  iudessen  die  Frage,  ob  der  Ausdruck  drjiuratln  uuiil  liiu'  \(iiausge- 
lieude  Uureinheit  voraussetze,  weim  schou  nicht  der  Zeit,  so  docli  dfr  Saibe  iiacb  wnrauf 
aacli  Thomas'  obige  Aeiisserung  iibi^r  das  Fest  dec  unl)eltetkteii  Kiiipl;iiigiiiss  liiiizudeuteu 
st-luMut."     (Erster  Band,  Scchstes  VapUcl,p.  8G!i— 869,  note.) 
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flames  of  truth.*  Men  filled  with  the  Spirit  seem  doubly  trans- 
figured in  the  presence  of  men  of  clay.  Men  formed  upon  the 
^^  Su7nma'' — which  itself  is  compacted  of  Tradition,  Reason, 
and  Scripture — would,  \)j  their  very  presence,  were  they  placed 
before  the  eye  of  the  world,  command  a  veneration  and  secure 
a  respect  which  is  elicited  neither  by  power  nor  position,  and 
which  the  diplomacy  of  statesmen  is  too  crafty  to  attain.  Purity, 
Truth,  Justice,  and  G-entleness,  springing  from  an  intellect  and 
heart  moulded  on  Christ-principles,  alone  could  stem  the  torrent, 
and  cast  a  light  into  the  darkness  of  our  day. 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  of  the  Benedictine  Pope,S.  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  of  S.  Augustine,  the  Benedictine  Monk,  which 
converted  England  to  freedom,  to  order,  and  to  faith,  in  days 
gone  by;  it  is  their  principle,  and  their  principle  only,  though 
it  may  be  under  modified  conditions,  that  will  introduce  into 
our  threatening  chaos,  into  our  increasing  darkness,  into  our 
growing  peril  from  the  people,  such  elements  of  reverence  and 
liberty,  of  progress  and  obedience,  of  enlightened  science  and 
unswerving  faith,  as  alone  are  able  to  secure  to  a  mighty  nation 
that  cohesive  force,  that  expansive  elasticity,  and  that  graduated 
order  of  development  which  constitute  the  difi'erence  between  a 
national  cadaver,  and  a  body  politic  animated  from  end  to  end 
by  the  healthiest  energies  of  a  spontaneous  yet  regulated  life.- — 
But  to  return  to  S,  Thomas  and  his  gentle  mystic  life. 

As  he  approached  the  end  of  his  great  labours  on  the 
"xSMmma,"  his  spirit,  which  had  from  his  boyhood  been  living 
in  the  world  unseen,  became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  heav- 
enly things.!     His  trances  and  ectasies  became  more  frequent, 

*  Take  our  own  Island  !  "  We  are  told  by  public  authority,"  says  tlie  Arcbbisliop  of  West- 
minster, "  that  oue-balf  of  the  people  of  England  never  set  their  foot  in  a  place  of  worship. 
Whether  the  calculation  be  true  or  not,  I  leave  to  those  who  made  it  to  determine  ;  but  we  are 
told,  and  I  repeat  what  I  have  heard,  that  in  this  city  of  Loudon,  one-haU— that  is,  a  inillioii 
and  a  half  of  men — on  this  very  day  [Sunday],  and  at  this  very  hour  at  whii^li  I  am  spenkiiij;, 
neither  liave  been,  nor  in  the  conrse  of  this  day  will  be,  in  any  place  of  Christian  worship. 
May  I  not  well  say,  then,  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour  ?"  (See  The  Fourfold  Sovereignty  of  God, 
Lecture  FL,  p.  157 — 158,  by  Henry  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.) 

t  The  following  Ojmscula  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Saint,  but  are  of  very  doubtful  authen- 
ticity : — "  Scriptnra  super  quatuor  libros  M.  Sententiarum  ad  Anuibaldum  Annibaldensem  car- 
dinalem. — De  Prtescientia  et  imedestiuatione. — PostillaseuExpositio  Anreain  Libnini  Geneseos. 
— Expositio  in  Danielem  Prophetam. — Expositio  in  I.  et  II.  Machab.'Porniu. — Connueutarinm  in 
VII.  Epistolas  Canouicas. — (Joiunientaria  II.  in  B.  Joannis  Apocalypsin.  — Commentarium  super 
Libros  Boetii  de  Consolatu  Philosophico. — Expositio  iu  Tractatnm  Hoi-lii  fie  Scholariuni  l)is- 
ciplina. — De  Motoribns  Corporuni  Coele-stium. — Serniones. — De  Secreto  (Quicstiones.) — Officium 
de  Festo  S.  Angnstini. — Pise  preces."     (Vot.  XXIL — XXIV.,  etc.    Edit.  Farm. ) 

These  are,  at  least,  uncertain: — "  Opusc.  XLTX. — De  iiitellectu  et  intelligihiU;  Opiise.  LI. — 
De  Venerabili  Sacramento  Altaris  [probably  by  Albertus  Magnus;  see  Rnbeis.  who  says  (Dissert. 
XXI.J  non  sunt  Aqiiinatis'];  Opusc.  LII. — De  SacrameutQ  Eueharistiai  ad  moduni  pnedicanien- 
torum  ;  Opusc.  LIII. — De  hnmauitate,  D.N.J.C. ;  Opusc.  LXVIT. — De  quo  est.  et  quod  est:  Opusc. 
LXVIII. — Tractatus  de  adventn  et  statu  et  vita  antichristi;  Opusc.  LXIX. — Tia(ttatus  do 
prxanibulis  ad  .iudicium,  et  de  ipso  jndicio  et  ijisum  concouiitautibus;  Opusc.  XXXVIl. — De 
Eruditione  Prineipum,  Libb.  VII." 

These  are  spurious: — "  Opusc.  VIII. — De  Articniis  centum  et  octo  snmptis  ex  opere  Petri  de 
Tarautasia;  Opusc.li. — De  Universalibus,  Tractatus  I.  et  II.:  Opusc.  LIV. — De  dilectione  Dei  et 
proxinii ;  Opusc.  LV. — De  Diviuis  Moribus;  Opusc.  LVI. — De  beatitndine  ;  Optisc.  LVII. — De  modo 
confiteudi,  et  de  puritate  couscienti.T?. ;  Opusc.  LVIII. — De  officii)  sacei'dotis ;  Opusc.  LIX. — Exposi- 
tio raissae ;  Opusc.  LX. — De  emptione  et  A-enditione  ad  tempus.  sen  ad  terminum  ;  Ofnisc.  LXIV. — 
De  vitiis  et  virtiitibus  deque  aliisnumero  quateinario  procedentibus;  Opusc.  LXV. — Do  concor- 
dantiis  dictorum.  in  quo  concordat  seipsum  in  passibus  app;irenter  contrariis;  Opusc.  LXVI. — 
De  usuris  in  comiuuui,  et  de  usurarum  oontractibus."     Vol.  XVI. — XVII.    Edit.  Farm.) 
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his  converse  with  the  other  world  more  preternatural,  his 
visions  and  his  gift  of  prophecy,  his  absorption,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  men's  thoughts,  more  astonishing.  The  Hand  of  God 
seems  to  have  been  placed  upon  him  with  stronger  pressure, 
and  that  bright  transfiguration,  which  is  perfected  in  Heaven 
through  the  Beatific  Vision,  appears  almost  to  have  been  begun 
on  earth.  As  the  fruit  in  the  sunlight,  day  by  day  ripens, 
growing  in  fulness  and  deepening  in  colour,  till  at  length  it  is 
ready  to  drop  golden  from  the  bough,  so  the  great  Angelical 
seems  to  have  advanced  steadily  and  gradually  to  his  spiritual 
perfection,  till,  mature  for  Heaven,  he  was  gathered  by  a  Divine 
Hand,  and  garnered  into  the  Everlasting  Home. 

Indeed,  he  not  only  dwelt  in  the  Unseen  World, 'but  he  abso- 
lutely conversed  with  its  inhabitants  ;  so  that  what  was  hidden 
from  the  gaze  of  ordinary  mortals  became  visible  to  him, — what 
we  see,  was,  as  it  were,  withdrawn  from  him ;  what  is  veiled 
from  our  senses,  was  miraculously  opened  before  his  eyes.* 

For  instance,  at  Paris,  his  sister  who  had  died  appeared  to 
him  in  vision,  said  she  was  in  purgatory,  and  implored  masses 
for  her  soul :  the  Angelical  requested  his  students  to  say  mass, 
and  pray  for  her.  Shortly  after,  she  appeared  to  him  in  Rome, 
and  said  she  was  in  glory.  He  asked  her  about  himself.  She 
said  :  "  Thou  standest  well,  brother,  and  wilt  join  us  speedily : 
but  a  greater  glory  is  prejiared  for  thee  than  for  us.  Preserve, 
however,  what  thou  hast."  He  asked  after  Landulf.  She  said 
he  was  in  the  penal  fire.f     Again,  whilst  prayiug,  according  to 


*Tlie  principal  editions  of  the  works  of  S.  Thomas  are  the  following:— "  0;7fra  Omnia, 
RonuB  Voll.  XVII.,  1570;  Venetiis,  VoW.  XVII.,  1592;  Antverpiensis,  "V 6n.  XVIII.,  1612;  Parisiensis, 
Voll.  XXIII.,  1660;  Veneta  II.,\o\\.  XXVIII.,  4°,  1745;  Farmw,  Voll.  XXIV.,  4°,  1852— 1859;  Par- 
isiensls,  Voll.  XV.,  8°,  1853.  .      ^  ,    ,  „„      . 

Summa  Tlieologiea,  Basilece,  Voll.  IV.,  1489;  Venei.,  Voll.  IV.,  1494;  Colonue,  fol.,  1499  ;  Antverpue, 
1575-iJomre  Voll.  XII..  12D;  Parisiis,  ld47;  Lugduni.  1677;  Parisiis,  Voll.  IV.,  1663;  Lugdtmi,  1701; 
Bornoi  VoU.  X.,  fol.,  1773;  Patavii,  Voll.  V..  fol,.  1698;  Patavli,  Voll.  XII.,  12u,  1712;  Parisiis  (Migiie), 
1846;— and  Abb(5  Migne  alone  has  sold  over  7,000  copies  of  the  "  Summa  Theologica  ;  " —Biioux, 
Voll.'  XV.,  8°,  1853. 

Summw  Prima  Pars  iutei*  1462—1467,  inter  1473  et  1477;  Secundw  Prima.  Pars,  Moguntia;  fol., 


Quaistiones  Quodlib.,  Coloniie,  1471,  1473;  Norhimb..  1475;  Vlm(e,  1475,  1476;  Quatriscnptuiii  m 
Libb.  Ma^istri  Sentent.  Moguntice,  fol.,  1469:  In  Libros  Seuteut..  Uolonice,  fol.,  1481  ;  Super  I.  et 
n  Senteut  1498  ;  Super  III.  Sentent.  Coloniie,,  1476  ;  Super  IV.  Sentent.  1478,  1481 ;  Colonim,  1480, 
1497-  Phvsicorum  Libb.  VIII.,  1480;  De  Corruptione  et  Generatione,  1488;  Metaphysicor\ini  Libb. 
Xtl  '  1430  :  De  Ente  et  Essentia.  1496,  1498  ;  De  Auinia,  fol.,  1480  ;  LogiCorum  et  Fallaciaruni,  fol., 
1481;  Commeutaria  in  Libb.  Aiistotelis  de  Auinia  et  Unitate  lutelleotus,  4°,  Colon.,  1480;  Papice, 
fol.,  1488. 

t  "Fertur  quod  ipso  existente  Parisiis,  apparuit  ei  imaginaria  visione  soror  sua:  quae  cum 
diceret  se  esse  in  Purgatorio,  certum  Missarum  numeVum  petivit.  per  queiu  sperabat  liberari 
Deo  propitio  et  ejus  iuterventu.  Qui  vocaus  studentes  rogavit.  ut  pro  sorons  sujb  aiuiua  Missas 
dicerent  et  orarent.  Quae  postmodum,  cum  praidittus  Doctor  esset  Rom.T?.  itenini  ui  visioiie  ei 
apparuit,  et  se  fuisse  liberatam  a  Purgatorio,  et  frui  gloria,  dictis  Mi.'ssis,  quas  petivcrat,  reve- 
lavit.  Qui  Doctor  cum  de  se  queereret  quid  esset,  ilia  respondif  Tu  Irater  es  in  bono  statu  et 
citovenies  ad  nos:  sed  major  tibi  gloria  parata  est  quam  nobis.  Tene  tantum.  quod  hfibes. 
Cui  qua-reuti  de  fratre  suo  Laudulfo  respoiidit,  quod  eratiu  Pnrgatovio :  de  Uoniino  vero  Ray- 
naldo  alio  fratre  suo  dixit,  quod  eiat  in  Paradiao;  de  quo  liabuit  banc  Msioueni  quod  osteuso 
sibilibio  per  Augelum,  qui  scriptus  erat  liueis  aureis  et  azuiiis,  nonien  liatns  Doctor  n-pent, 
inter  lineas  aureas,  qUiB  erant  Martyrum.  quia  pro  fidelitatt-  licolcsue  nioneiiti  sab  tyramnde 
perseciitionis-Frederiei  Iinperatoris  sibi  mors  computata  fuit  ad  niartynum.  (|Uocl  apud  Ueum 
fuit  meritorium  et  acceptum."     (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  VIII.,  n.  45,  p.  671—672;  CJ.  Vtta,  p.  29.) 
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his  custom,  in  the  Church  at  Naples,  B.  Romanus,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Paris  as  Master  of  theology,  stood  before  him.  S. 
Thomas  approached  his  friend,  and  said;  "Welcome  here! 
When  did  you  arrive?"*  "I  have  passed  from  this  life" 
replied  the  figure  "  and  am  permitted  to  appear  on  your  account." 
Overcome  by  the  apparition  for  a  moment,  then  collecting  him- 
self, the  Angelical  said  :  "  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  I  adjure 
you  to  answer  me  these  questions  :  How  do  I  stand  ?  and  are 
my  works  pleasing  to  G-od  ?  "  "  Thou  art  in  a  good  state,  and 
thy  works  do  please  God,"  was  the  reply.  Then  "  What  about 
yourself  ?"  enquired  the  Angelical.  "  I  am  now  in  eternal  life," 
answered  Romanus,  ''  but  I  have  been  in  purgatory."  "  Tell 
me,"  continued  S,  Thomas,  "  the  answer  to  the  question  which 
we  have  so  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  habits  which  are 
acquired  in  this  life  remain  to  us  in  Heaven  ?"  "  Brother 
Thomas,"  replied  Romanus,  "  I  see  God,  and  do  not  ask  me 
more."  "  How  do  you  see  God,"  rejoined  the  (Saint,  "do  yoQ 
see  Him  immediately,  or  by  means  of  some  similitude  ?"  The 
other  answered  :  "  As  we  have  heard,  so  have  we  seen,  in  the 
city  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  !"t  and  then  instantly  vanished.".!:  So 
habitual  had  the  ecstatic  life  become  to  the  Angelical,  that  at 
last  he  could  scarcely  fix  his  mind  in  contemplation  without 
being  carried  away  in  rapture  ;  without  being  lifted  off  the 
ground  entranced.^  At  length  he  was  so  absorbed  in  divine 
things,  that  even  the  "  /Sumvia"  itself  failed  to  interest 
him.  He  finally  ceased  writiug,  after  a  marvellous  rapture 
which  seized  him,  and  shook  his  whole  frame,  whilst  celebra- 
ting mass  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  at  Naples,  After  this 
mass,  contrary  to  his  invariable  custom,  he  did  not  sit  down  to 
his  desk,  nor  would  he  consent  to  dictate  anything  ;  and  though 
engaged  on  the  tractate  concerning  "Penance"  in  the  Third 
Part  of  the  ^^/Su?nma"  he  put  away  his  pen,  and  became  wholly 


*  Vita,  p.  29.  i  Ps.,XL  VIl. ,  9 . 

t  "  Alia  fuit  rairabillor  dicto  Doctoii  visio  revelata,  nou  imagi-nai'ia,  sed  corporalis  et  aperta : 
cui  existenti  iu  conveutu  Neapolitano  iu  Ecclesia  ad  oramluni,  apparuit.  ei  Fialer  Koinamis 
Magister  in  Theologia,  quern  Parisiis  legcutein  dimisi'.rat :  cui  ciuu  iidcssot  Fiatei- Thomas,  et 
diceret:  Beue  "veneritis.  Quaudo  venistis?  Ille  respoudit :  Rjio  ex  line  vita  trausivi,  et  cou- 
cessuni  est  uiihi  pro  tuo  inerito  ajjpavere.  Tunc  pnedictus  Doctor  colli.tfens  si)irituui,  qui 
fiierat  ex  subita  ilia  apparitioiie  couimotus,  respondit:  Ex  quo  Deo  placet,  ex  x>arte  ipsius  to 
ad.juro,  ut  ad  qu;esita  re.spoudeas.  Quajro,  de  uie  quid  est  'I  Et  si  Deo  placeut  opera  raea  !  Et 
respondit :  Tu  es  iu  bono  statu  et  plaeeut  opera  tua  Deo.  Tuni  Doctor  intulit.  Quid  est  de  te? 
Respondit:  E>;o  sum  in  vita  interna,  et  liii  iu  Pursatorio  .  .  '.  "Tune  addiilit:  Quan-o 
quid  est  de  ilia  qua'stione,  quam  frequenter  dispntaviiuus  ;  utruni  habitus  iu  line  vita,  acqnisitl 
niaueaut  iu  patiia?  At  ille  respondit:  Frater  Thoina,  ego  video  tienin,  et  nihil  aliud  de  hac 
qu;estione  pelatis.  Et  iteruiu  petivit  ah  eo  :  Ex  quo  vides'  Deniu.  die  milii  si  \  ideas  Deiiiii  sine 
media  specie,  vel  uiediante  aliqua  similitudiue'  Time  respoudit :  Nicnt  audi  vim  ns,  sic  vidimus 
in  civitate  Domini  virtutuui,  et  statiiii  dispaniit.  Qui  Doctor  reraausit  ex  tarn  mirabili  et  iuso- 
lita  api>aritioue  attonitus,  et  de  placida  respousione  jocundus."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  VIII.,  ii. 
46,  p.  GT2.) 

§  See  liow  he  could  read  men's  thoughts  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Gap.  VIII.,  n.  47,  p.  672)  ;  and  how  ho 
was  superuaturally  dealt  with  (Processus  m  Vita,  Cap.  X.,  n.  55.  p.  674)  ;  for  iustauce,  a  boy  saw 
a  bright  star  come' in  at  his  window,  and  remain  shining  over  his  head  whilst  resting  wearily 
on.  his  pallet.     (Ibidem.) 
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lost  in  contemplation  *  Even  Reginald,  who  knew  him  so  inti- 
mately, could  not  account  for  this.  He  said,  with  amazement, 
to  his  master  :  "  My  Father,  why  hast  thou  cast  on  one  side  so 
great  a  work,  which  thou  didst  begin  for  the  Glory  of  God,  and 
the  illumination  of  the  world  !"  All  he  replied  was,  "  Non 
possum" — "  I  cannot  write  a.uj  laove.''  Reginald,  fearing  lest 
over-work  had  affected  his  master's  brain,t  was  continually 
imploring  him  to  continue  writing,  but  the  Saint  ever  made  the 
same  reply  :  "  I  cannot,  Reginald,  for  everything  that  I  have 
written  appears  to  me  as  simply  rubbish."  From  this  time 
forth  S.  Thomas  may  be  said  to  have  lived,  not  on  earth  but  in 
Heaven.  Shortly  after  his  great  ectasy  he  visited  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Sanseverino,  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  Even  on  the 
journey  he  was  perfectly  carried  away,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  socius  could  get  him  to  the  Castle  gates.  His  sister 
seeing  him  approach,  hurried  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  he,  being  so 
absorbed,  scarcely  noticed  her.J  She  turned  terrified  to  Regi- 
nald, and  exclaimed;  "How  is  this  that  Brother  Thomas  is 
altogether  tranced,  and  will  scarcely  speak  a  word  to  me  ?" 
Reginald  replied  :  "  Ever  since  the  feast  of  S.  Nicholas  he  has 
been  like  this,  and  from  that  day  forth  he  has  not  written  a 
word."  Then  he  began  again  with  great  earnestness  to  beg  the 
Angelical  to  say  why  he  refused  to  write,  and  how  he  had  become 
thus  beside  himself.  Being  pressed  with  such  importunity,  S. 
Thomas  at  length  exclaimed  to  Reginald  :  "  I  adjure  thee,  by 
the  Omnipotent  and  Living  God,  by  thy  holy  vows,  and  by  the 
charity  which  binds  thee  now,  not  to  reveal  during  my  lifetime 
what  I  am  about  to  say  !"  And  then  he  added  :    "  All  I   have 


*  "Item  dixit  idem  testis  [Dominus  Bartliolom86us  de  Capua],  quod,  cum  dictua  Fr.  Thomas 
celebraret  Missara  in  dicta  capella  S.  Nioolai  Neapoli,  fait  mira  mutatioue  comiiiotus,  tt  post 
ipsam  M-issam  non  scripsit;  neque  dictavit  aliquid,  inio  snspeudit  organa  scriptionis  in  tertia 
parte  surara;B  in  tractatu  de  Posniteutia;  et  dum  idem  Vi:  Raynaldiis  videiet.  quod  ipse 
Fr.  Thomas  cessaverat  scribere,  dixit  ei:  Pater,  quouiodo  diniisisti's  opus  taiu  grande,  quod  ad 
laudem  Dei  et  illumiuationemmimdicoepislis*  Cuirespondit  dietusFr.  Thomas:  Nou  possum." 
(Boll.,  Processus  de  Vita  S.  Thomce  Aquinati-s,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  79,  p.  711.)  "  " 

t  Recall  some  of  his  labours:  Kia  Commentary  ow  Aristotle  contains  891  Lections,  \\\s  Exposi- 
tions of  Holy  Sd'ipiture  803  Lections  and  Chapters;  his  two  Commentaries  on  the  Lombard  568 
Questions  in  2931  Articles;  his  Qumstiones  Dispntatce  510  Articles;  his  Quodhheta  130  Questions  ?t,n(i. 
2m  Articles;  his  Summa  contra  Gentiles  463  Chapters;  his  Siimma  Theolnc/ica  iu  three  Parts  518 
Q^ipstions.  2652  Articles,  imda,'boY&  10.000  Ee solution s :  then,  tliere  are  his  43  authentic  Opuscula 
and  his  221  sketches  of  Sermons.  (Cf.  Werner,  Der  heilige  Thomas  von  Aquino,  Erster  Band,  Sieben- 
tes  Capita,  p.  ni5— 876.)  . 

t''Idem  vero  Fr.  Raynaldus  timens,  ne  propter  multum  stiidium  aliquani  iiieurrisset 
amentiam,  instabat  semper,  qiiod  idem  Fr.  Thomas  contiuiuiret  sciiiita,  et  .similiter  ipse  Fr. 
Thomas  respondit;  R.i-yualde,  nou  possum:  quia  omnia.  iiu:e  sciipsi,  viile;jtu]-  niihi  palese. 
Tune  Fr.  RayuakUis  stupefactus,  .  .  .  quod  dictus  Fr.  Thomas  iret  ad  Comitissam 
S.  Kevermi  sororein  suani  qnani  e.aritative  diligebat,  quo  properavit  mayiia  uuni  difficultate,  et 
cum  illuc  aecedcret,  ii)si  Coniitissie  sibi  occurrenti  vix  locutus  est.  Tune  Coiiiitissa  dixit  dieto 
Fr.  Raynaldo  cum  niagno  timore  :  Quid  est  hoc,  quod  Fr.  Thomas  totus  est  stuiief;irlus,  et  vix 
mihi  locutus  est?  Respoudens  idem  Fr.  Rayualdus,  ait:  A  festo  B.  Nieolai  circa  fuit  in  isto 
statu,  ex  tunc  nihil  scripsit:  etidem  Fr.  Rayualdus  coepit  instare  apnd  dictutu  Fr.  Tbomam, 
ut  diceret  illi,  qua  de  causa  scribere  recu-saverat,  et  <iuare  ita  stujiefactus  erat :  et  jmst  nmltas 
interrogationes  omui  impovtunitate  I'actas  per  ipsum  Fr.  Rayualdum,  resjiondit  Fr.  Thomas 
eidem  Fr.  Raynaldo :  Eno  adjuro  te  per  Deum  vivum  omnipoteutem,  et  per  fidem  quam  teuetis 
Orduii  nostro,  et  per  caritatcm  qua,  niodo  stringeris,  quod  ea,  qnai  tibi  dixero,  nulli  revelcs  iu 
vita  mea.  Et  siibjunxit  illi :  Omnia  qme  scrips!,  videutur  mihi  paleu'  respect  u  eorum.  i|u:i-  vidi 
et  revelata  sunt  mihi."     (Boll,  In  Jfrocessu  de  Vita  S.  Thomce  Aquinatis,  Cap.  IX.,  n.  79,  p.  711.) 
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written  appears  to  me  as  so  mucli  rubbish,  compared  with  what 
I  have  seen,  and  what  has  been  revealed  to  me  !" 

Meanwhile,  after  three  years  vacancy,  following  the  death  of 
Pope  Clement  IV.,  Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  was  chosen 
Pope,  and  took  the  title  of  Gregory  X.  This  Pontiff  dedicated 
himself  to  carrying  out  two  special  objects — the  union  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
from  the  hand  of  the  infidel.  He  it  was,  who  made  Tomaso 
d'Agni  di  Lentino,  Archbishop  of  Cosenza,  and  then  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  ;  and  he  it  was,  who,  being  aware  of  the  Angeli- 
cal's  deep  acquaintance  with  the  vexed  points  of  Greek  and 
Latin  theology,  issued  a  special  Bull  commanding  his  attendance 
at  the  n.  Council  of  Lyons,  and  requesting  him  to  bring  with 
him  the  famous  Tractate  he  had  written  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Urban  IV.,  against  the  errors  of  the  Greeks.* 

In  obedience  to  the  voice  of  authority,  the  Angelical  set  out 
for  Lyons  towards  the  end  of  January  1214,  with  his  inseparable 
soeius,  Reginald.  His  health  was  feeble,  and  his  mind  was 
still  fixed  on  the  visions  of  another  world.  They  travelled  by 
way  of  Campagna,  and  called  at  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  in  the 
diocese  of  Terracina,  where  Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano, 
niece  of  the  Angelical,  resided.  Here  the  Saint  weak  and  faint, 
reposed  awhile,  but  did  not  rally.  He  wholly  lost  his  appetite, 
though  the  fish  he  seemed  to  fancy,  to  the  amazement  of  all,  was 
miraculously  provided.f  After  a  while  he  felt  himself  a  little 
stronger.  The  report  of  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  spread 
with  rapidity.  It  reached  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  was 
about  six  miles  distant  from  the  Castle.  The  monks  remem- 
bering, no  doubt,  the  close  connection  of  S.  Thomas  with  S. 
Benedict,  how  his  family  had  lived  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Holy  Rule,  how  his  uncle  had  been  an  Abbot,  and  his  sister  a 
Benedictine  Nun,  and  how  he  himself  had  been  grounded  by 
the  monks  in  the  first  principles  f)f  holocaustic  sacrifice,  invited 
him  to  Fossa  Nuova  where  the  silence  was  seldom  broken  save 
by  the  matin  call  to  prayer,  or  by  the  voices  of  the  monks 

*  See  Frigei'io,  Lib.  IV.,  Cap.  J.,  p.  15G:  see  also,  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  56,  p.  6T4;  Werner, 
Srster  Band.  Sechntes  Capitel.  p.  846:  Gibelli,  Cap.  XXX., ^.  112;  Cf.  Urioux,  La  Sommc  Theolo- 
gique,  Introduction,  J  II,.  p.  17. 

i  The  Gratia  is  lecoided  thus  by  Tocco : — "  Qui  [S.  Thomas]  a  Magistro  Joanne  de  Guidoue 
de  Piperuo  medico  lequisitus,  si  aliqueiu  cibum  appeteret,  et  de  uullo  cibo.  nisi  de  halecibus, 
quos  coinedeiat  in  Kiaucia  se  diceiet  posse  gustare  :  auxiatus  est  medicus,  quod  taiito  IJcictori 
inliiiuo  uou  iiosset  leniediuni  adhibere,  quia  talis  piscis  nou  poteiat  iuveniri.  Qui  egressus  ad 
plateam  ciistii,  invenit  uuum,  qui  unam  sarcinain  sardaruiu  recentiuni  de  Terracina  port abat. 
Quaiii  cum  ad  terrani  deponi  fecisset,  ut,  si  aliqui  pisces  admixti  essent  sardis,  perquireret, 
reperit  unain  cistiiui  ili-  Iiali^cibus  receutibus  :  de  quo  admiraus  medicus,  quia  uumquani  tales 
pisces  fueraiit  in  (jartibus  illis  visi,  et  quia  portator  piscium  sardas  se  emisse  saepiiis  asserebat, 
pra'.dictos  pisces  Magistro  deferri  inandavit  cum  gaudio  credeus  ipsum  cousolari  de  proviso  sibi 
divinitus  cibo  coucupito.  Doctor  autem  .  .  .  renuens  de  jiiscibus  coniedere,  dixit 
medico  :  Magister  melius  est,  quod  Divinas  Providentise  me  committam.  qiuim  quod  de  his  pisi- 
uus  divina  coucessis  poteutia,  (juos  uimiu  desiderio  concupivi,  mauducare  priBsumam."  (Tocco, 
Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  51,  p.  675;  Cf.  Processus  in  Vita  S.  Thomce  Aquinatis,  Boll,  Gap.  II.,  n.  9,  p.  687.) 
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pleading  in  the  choir.  The  Saint  gladly  accepted  the  invitation, 
saying  :  "  If  the  Lord  means  to  take  me  away,  it  were  better 
that  I  should  die  in  a  religious  house  than  in  the  midst  of 
seculars."*  So  he  quitted  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  and  protected 
by  the  monks,  who  had  come  to  escort  him,  he  rode  in  the  midst 
of  them  towards  the  distant  monastery.  See  him  as  he  gets 
from  off  his  horse,  and  is  led  by  the  Fathers  into  the  monastic 
Church  ;  see  him  kneeling  there  in  silent  adoration  as  they  all 
assemble  and  surround  him  so  broken,  yet  so  Angelical,  pour- 
ing forth  his  heart  to  God  before  the  altar !  He  rises ;  they  follow 
him  ;  the  Abbot  conducts  him  through  the  Church  into  the  silent 
cloister.  Then  the  whole  past  seems  to  break  in  upon  him  like 
a  burst  of  over-powering  sunlight ;  the  calm  and  quiet  Abbey, 
the  meditative  corridor,  the  gentle  Benedictine  monks  :  he  seems 
as  if  he  wei^e  at  Cassino  once  again,  amidst  the  glorious  visions 
of  his  boyish  days — amidst  the  tender  friendships  of  his  early 
youth,  close  on  the  bones  of  ancient  kings,  near  the  solemn 
tomb  of  Blessed  Benedict,  in  the  hallowed  home  of  great  tradi- 
tions, and  at  the  very  shrine  of  all  that  is  fair  and  noble  in 
monastic  life.f  He  seemed  completely  overcome  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  past,  and,  turning  to  the  monks  who  surrounded 
him,  exclaimed  :  "  This  is  the  place  where  I  shall  find  repose  !" 
and  then  ecstatically  to  Reginald,  in  presence  of  them  all : 
"  H(Bc  est  requies  mea  in  sceculum  scecuU,  hie  hahitabo  quoniam 
elegi  earn" — "  This  is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever  ;  here  will  I 
dwell,  for  I  have  chosen  it  !"J 

The  fever  which  had  seized  upon  him  instead  of  diminishing 
was  increasing  in  its  force.  He  was  conducted  to  the  Abbot's 
cell,  which,  out  of  respect  for  so  great  a  Saint,§  and  so  profound 

*  Here  is  the  testimony,  on  oath,  of  the  Abbot  of  Fossa  Nuova:— "Die  Maitii  vigesima 
qnarta  ejusdem  mensis  Neapoli  in  palatio  Arcbiepisoopatus,  veuerabihs  et  Religiosus  vir,  Fr. 
Nicolaus  Abbas  mouasterii  Fossas-uovaj  .  .  .  priuio  iuterrogatus  super  vita  et  uou- 
versatione  ejnsdem  Fr.  Tbomaj,  dixit,  quod  olim  tempore  felicis  recordatioiiis  Domini  Gregorii 
Fapaj  Decimi,  dum  dictus  Fr.  Thomas  vocaitus  iret  ad  Couciliuni  Liigdunense,  et  trausUum 
faceret  per  Campauiam,  iuariuatiis  fait  in  oastro  Mageuti*  cnjusdmn  Domini  Auibaldi  de  Ceo- 
cauo  et  cilm  ipsa  iniirmitate  graveretnr,  dixit,  ut  audivit  a  pluribus  :  Si  Doniiuus  volucrit  me 
visitare,  melius  est,  quod  reperiar  in  domo  Religiosorum,  qnani  in  domibns  secuiarium :  et  ex 
tunc  caussa  devolionis  fecit  se  portari  ad  mouasterium  Fossaj-nova;.,  quod  distat  a  dicto  castro 
milliaribus  sex  Vel  circa,  ubi  jaciiit  intiiiuus  quasi  per  mensem  :  et  cimi  pervenisset  ad  dictum 
mouasterium,  in  iugressn  ipsius  audivit  dici  dictus  testis,  quod  dictns  Fr.  Thomas  dixit:  Hasc 
requies  mea  in  sEecuhim  sseculi,  hie  habitabo  quoniam  elegi  eam."  (Boll.  Proceasus  de  Vita  S. 
Thomce  Aquinatis,  Cap.  II.,  n.  8.  p.  687;   item.  Cap.  VI.,  n.  4S,  p.  700.) 

+  "  Post  hoc  [niiraculuni  de  halecibus]  cum  priedictus  Doctor  fnisset  aliquibns  reniedils 
coufortatus,  ut  videretur  sibi,  quod  posset  iter  inceptum  prosequi  versus  Romaai,  Juxta  mou- 
asterium FosSt-e-novte  transieus :  invitatus  ab  Abbate  et  nu)naclus,  volens  ibi  ali<iuiliii.s  diebus 
vires  resnmere,  prjedictum  mouasterium  est  ingressiis  cum  cuniitiva  decenti  concurrentium  et 
concomitantiuni  mouacborum.  Qui  cum  primo  ingressus  fnisset  ecclesiam,  debita  reverentia 
sacro  altari  exhibita,,  claustrum  intravit,  ubi  facta  est  super  eum  mauus  Domini,  et  tactns 
Spiritu  propheti.'e,  dixit  pluribus  audientibus  monachis  et  sui  ordiuis  fratribiis,  et  piiecipue  sno 
socio,  cui  consueverat  similia  revelare  :  Fill  Kaynalde,  hicc  requies  mcia  in  .sxculum  s:eculi ;  hie 


p.  711.) 

i  Ps.  CXXXI.,  14. 

?  For  the  extraordinary  number  of  miracles  worked  by  the   Saint,  regarding  the  sweet 
odour  and  incorruptiou  of  his  body,  see  Boll.,  alia  Vita,  Auctore  B .  Guidonis  Episcop.  Lodiveus. : 
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a  genius,  had  been  vacated  by  the  Prelate  purposely  for  him.* 
Here,  during  the  whole  of  his  illness,  which  lasted  about  a 
month,  the  community  watched  over  him  with  all  the  tender- 
ness and  reverence  of  sons  towards  a  father.  The  Benedictines 
would  suffer  no  one  to  wait  upon  him  but  themselves  :  all  ser- 
vants were  excluded  ;  even  the  wood  to  make  his  fire  was  cut 
down  in  the  forest  by  the  hands  of  the  brethren,  and  borne  on 
their  willing  shoulders  to  his  hearth.f  They  were  overjoyed  to 
receive  him  into  their  home,  and  to  minister  to  him  of  their 
choicest  and  their  best.  He,  on  his  part,  full  of  calmness  and 
peace,  patient  as  a  child,  gentle  as  charity  itself,  knew  he  was 
amongst  his  own  ;  and  yearning  continually  after  his  release — 
fixed  in  the  thought  of  the  Eternal  Rest  of  God — was  ever 
repeating  over  these  words  of  S.  Augustine  :  "  So  long  as  in 
me  there  is  ought  which  is  not  wholly  Thine  0  God,  suffering 
and  sorrow  will  be  my  lot ;  but  when  I  shall  be  Thine  alone, 
then  shall  I  be  filled  with  Thee,  and  wholly  set  at  liberty  !"J 

It  was  the  Christ-principle  which  filled  his  entire  being,  and 
bore  him  up  out  of  this  visible  scene  into  those  expanding  realms 
of  light,  from  which  light  comes  into  the  mind  of  man.  Know- 
ing how  faith  and  science  had  illuminated  the  man  of  God, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  union  of  the  soul  with  its  Beloved, 
the  monks,  notwithstanding  his  feeble  condition,  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  him  to  expound  to  them  the  Canticle  of 
Canticles,  which  has  wholly  to  do  with  the  mystic  marriage  of 
the  soul  with  Christ.  Ever  since  his  great  vision  the  Saint  had 
put  aside  his  pen.  All  his  learning,  in  the  brightness  of  the 
light  which  shone  upon  him  at  that  hour,  appeared  to  him  as  a 
faded  flower  in  the  mid-day  sun,^     Still,  the  monks  implored 


Lib.  I.,  Cap,  I.— LV. ;  Lib.  IL,  Pars  I.,  Cap.  I.— XXIV. ;  Par.s  II.,  Cap.  XXV.— LXXIL  Pais  III., 
Cap.  LXXIII.— XCIX.  Tlie  Second  and  Third  Books  contain  a  full  acconnt  of.  or  refercjiccvto, 
ninety-nine  distinct  miraculous  cures  performed  through  the  intercession  of  S.  Tlioiuas.  (Vid. 
Boll.,  Processus  de.  Vita  H.  Tliomce  Aquinatis,  XJ-  TH — 721.) 

*  "Postqnod  propheticum  dictum  de  suo  obitu  fratribus  sni  ordicls  prmcipue,  larae.ntauti- 
bus,  positns  fuit  Doctor  in  camera  Abbatis,  Cibteris  sociis,  siciit  e:x:igebat  necessitas,  cum  maguo 
caritatis  aftectu  coUoCatis."     (Tncco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X,  n.  58,  p.  675.) 

t  "  Ubi  cum  prajdictus  Doctor  pluribus  diebus  gravatus  aniplius  iufirmitate  decumberet; 
monachi  cum  tauta  revereutia  et  huniilitate  ei  servire  coepcr\int,  ut  et  de  silva,  propriis 
huuieris  ligna  deterrent;  felices  se  repntantes,  si  sancto  Doctori  i)0ssent  exhibeie  servitiiuu, 
<[ui  adliuc  viveus  properabat  ad  reguum.  Ipse  vero  Doctor  pro%'idu.s  iu  se  et  aliis  compassivnti 
dioebat:  Unde  hoc  niihi,  ut  et  servi  Dei  serviaiit  homiui,  et  onus  taiitum  de  louge  dcferant,  quo 
laboratis  ?''     (Tocco,  Bvll..  Cap.  X.,  ii.  58.  j).  675.) 

%  Confessions.  Book  X..  Chap.  \_XXriII.']  39.  Edit.  Oxford.  See  also,  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Thomas 
d' Aquin,  Liv.  III.,  Chap.  XIII. .  p.  24!). 

^  During  the  illness  of  the  Saint,  a  radiant  star  or  comet  stood  over  the  monasteiy.  A 
Brother  of  the  Abbey  liaviug  fallen  asleep  whilst  iu  the  Chiircli,  saw,  at  the  mouient  of  the 
Aiigeliears;  deatli,  a  large  bright  star  falling  as  it  were,  npoii  the  Convent,  whilst  two  otlier 
stars  niiiting  theiuselves  to  "it,  fell  with  it;  the  larger  bright  star  then  momiting  up  Ihc 
heaven.-;  became  as  grea,t  as  the  other  two  together,  and  yiierced  out  of  sight  beyond  the  clouds. 
(See  Toico,  Bi>U..  ('up.  A'.,  v.  6(1,  p.  675—676.)  B.  Paul  de  Aqnila  also  had  a.  visioi'i  at  Naples.  He 
saw  the  Angelical  teacliing  in  the  Schools.  S.  Paul  entered  with  a  company  of  Saints,  and 
taking  the  Saint  by  the  cjipp.'i  led  him  out  of  the  School : — '■  Ad  cujus  Doetoris  exitum  pr.ijdic- 
tus  Frater  ciepit  fortiter  claiuare  ;  Succurrite.  quia  ¥r.  Thomas  nobis  toUitur.  (Tocco,  Ball., 
Cap.  X..  11.  61,  p.  676.)  B.  Raymund  Maturus,  after  the  Saint's  death,  ]iad  a  vision  of  him  :  One 
eye  appeared  muoh  larger  thau  the  otli<*r:  "Delioc  Fili.  miraris,''  said  the  apparition  to  him, 
'quod  tantani  ditl'erentiaui  iu  me  oculi  dextri  a  sinistro  perpeudis:  tauta  est  diilerentia  sticn- 
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Mm,  reminding  him  how  Blessed  Bernard  had  done  the  like. 
The  Angelical  looked  at  them  with  unutterable  gentleness,  and 
said  :  "  Get  me  Bernard's  spirit,  and  I  will  do  your  bidding."* 
Finally,  he  gave  way  to  them,  and  surrounding  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay,  they  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  Theologian  how 
there  is  no  strength,  or  peace,  or  light,  for  man  in  earth  or 
heaven,  without  the  charity  of  Christ  and  the  merits  of  His 
Cross.f 

Growing  still  weaker,  the  man  of  God  became  conscious  that 
his  hour  was  drawing  very  nigh.  He  sent  for  Reginald,  his 
socius,  and  with  deep  contrition  and  many  sighs,  made  a  review 
of  his  entire  life,  which,  in  reality,  was  simply  a  manifestation 
of  the  abiding  and  angelic  purity  of  his  heart  and  spirit.^ 
Having  done  this,  he  then  begged  the  brethren  to  bring  him  the 
Body  of  our  Lord — that  Lord  Who,  from  infancy  up,  had  been 
the  main-stay  of  his  life  and  the  one  desire  of  his  large  and 
tender  heart.§  The  Abbot,  accompanied  by  his  community, 
proceeded  to  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  solemnly  bearing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  door  was  gently  opened,  the  monks 
one  by  one  went  in,  and  speedily  surrounded  the  bed  and  filled 
the  cell :  then,  with  slow  and  silent  step,  the  Abbot  came,  bear- 
ing the  bright  Ciborium  containing  the  Nourishment  of  Eternal 
Life.  Immediately  the  great  Angelical  perceived  his  Master's 
presence,  with  the  help  of  the  brethren  he  rose  from  his  pallet, 
and,  kneeling  upon  the  floor,  adored  his  King  and  Saviour  ;  and 
whilst  shedding  many  tears,  amidst  the  sobs  of  the  monks  who 
could  not  control  their  emotion,  he  made  his  act  of  Faith  in  the 
real  presence  of  his  Lord.||  When  he  had  made  an  end,  and 
the  Abbot  was  on  the  point  of  administering  the  Saving  Host  to 
him,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  hearing  of  all  the  monks  :  "  I  receive 
Thee,  the  price  of  my  soul's  redemption,  for  love  of  Whom  I 


tije,  quaru  nunc  habeo  in  patria  ab  ea  quam  liabui  dum  essem  in  via."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n. 
65,  p.  677.)  See  also  anotlier  vision  iu  tlie  Processus  de  Vita  S.  Thonue  Aquinatis,  Boll.,  Cap.  VII., 
m. '67,  p.  706. 

*  Tonrou,  Vie  de  S.  TJiomas  d'Aquin,  Chap.  XIII.,  p.  251. 

t  "Qui  [S.  Thomas]  licet  adiuodum  debilis  esset,  quia  ctedebat,  ut  prophetizaverat,  ut  ex 
vita  trausiret,  roRatus  ab  alquibus  luoiiachis,  qui  capere  poteraiit,  ut  aliquod  memoriale  sufo 
scientiai  eis  iu  tiue  reliiiqneret,  bveviter  eis  exposuit  Cautica  Cauticorum  :  ut  iu  lioc  casu 
deticiente  covpoie  a  vita  uiortali,  auiuui  ilia  nou  deticeret  ab  acta  uecessario  doctriuali.  et  iu 
Can  tic  um  teiiiiiuaiet  aiuoris,  ut  sicut  ad  Dcum  suum  exercuitsiudium,  sic  ad  babuudum  dilecti 
peiveuiret  amplexuui."     (Tocco,  Boll,  Cap.  X.,  n.  58,  p.  675.) 

t  His  Confessor,  wbo  kuew  bis  life  fully,  declared  that,  from  bis  birth  to  bis  death,  his  mind 
aud  heart  had  never  ouce  been  sullied.  At  forty -eight,  he  was  as  pure  as  a  child  of  five  years 
old.  Reginald  spoke  thus,  in  his  Funeral  Oration:  -'Surgens  itaqne  in  medium,"  says  Tocco, 
"  pra-.dicavit  et  dixit :  Ego  istius  Doctoris  totius  vitaj  exterioris  et  coiiscitintioe  testis  su7u  et 
frequenter  audivl  raeritum  ejus  tani  evidens:  et  nuuc  geueraleui  ejus  Confessioneiu  audivi, 
quern  ita  semper  puruni  reperi,  sicut  puerum  quinque  anuoruni :  quia  nnnquani  caruis  sups 
seusit  contagium,  nee  habuit  in  aliqna  prava  Voluptate  couseusuni."  (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X., 
n.  64,  p.  67b.) 

§  "Delude  cum  coepissetprtedictus  Doctor  nimia  debilitate  deficere,  et  sui  exitum  de  hac 
vita  prrescire,  cum  magna  devotioue  petiit  e.vhiberi  sibi  Christian*  peregiinationis  viaticum 
sacrosauctum  ChrLsti  Corporis  Sacramentum."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cup.  X,,  n.  59,  p.  675.) 

II  See  Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  59,  p.  675. 
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have  studied,  I  have  watched,  aiid  I  have  laboured  !  Thee  have  I 
preached,  Thee  have  I  taught,  against  Thee  never  have  I 
breathed  a  word,  neither  am  I  wedded  to  my  own  opinion.  If 
I  have  held  ought  which  is  untrue  regarding  this  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, I  subject  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church, 
in  whose  obedience  I  now  pass  out  of  life."  Then,  as  the 
Abbot  lifted  up  the  Spotless  Element  to  administer  to  him,  with 
a  sweet  torrent  of  tears  and  with  mighty  devotion,  the  glorious 
man  uttered  his  favourite  ejaculation  :  "  Thou,  0  Christ,  art  the 
King  of  Glory  ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the  Father  !" 
and  received  gently  upon  his  tongue  the  Angelic  Bread  which 
came  to  him  from  Heaven.*  And,  as  he  was  approaching  close 
upon  his  change,  the  Abbot  with  the  brethren  still  watched 
about  his  bed  ;  and  those  senses,  which  had  served  their  Master 
with  such  generous  loyalty,  were  one  by  one  anointed,  with  the 
Sacred  Unction,  by  loving  Benedictine  hands  at  his  request, 
whilst  he,  quite  conscious  of  what  was  going  on,  answered 
"Amen"  to  the  prayers  of  the  minister  of  God.f  See  them, 
then,  for  the  last  time,  bending  over  him.  See  the  Prince  of 
Theologians,  passing  out  of  life,  or  rather  advancing  through 
his  labours  into  rest,  to  realize  away  from  the  twilight  of  earth 
the  one  dream  of  his  soul ;  to  see  the  King  in  His  Glory,  and  the 
Blessed  adoring  before  the  Everlasting  Throne  IJ  There  he  lies, 
the  great  Angelical,  calm  and  self-contained  as  if  reclining  in 
the  mighty  Hand  of  God,  ^'E.vpectans  heatam  spem  et  adxientum 
Domini^''  looking  forward  to  the  blessed  hope  and  coming  of  his 
Lord ! 

The  brethren,  meanwhile,  with  untold  tenderness  and  rever- 
ence follow  his  countenance  with  their  lustrous  eyes,  and  watch 
life  gradually  ebbing  away,  till,  at  last,  that  moment  comes, 
which  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to  know,  when  the  spirit 
secretly  flies  swiftly  away  out  of  the  world  of  time  and  sense. 


*  "  Et  prjemissis  aliqviibus  devotis  verbis,  suniendo  Sacramentum  prsedixit:  Sumo  te  pie- 
tium  redemptiouis  aniniai  lueie,  pro  cujus  amore  atudiii,  vigilavi,  et  laboravi,  te  prtedicavi  et 
docui,  nihil  muquani  contra  te  dixi,  uec  sum  pertinax  lu  sensu  lueo,  sed  si  quid  male,  dixi  de 
hoc  Sacramento,  totura  relinquo  correetioni  Sanctw  Romamiu  Ecclesiie,  iu  cu.jus  obedieritia 
nunc  transeo  ex  hac  vita.  Dicitur  de  priedicto  Doetore  etiam.  quod  iu  elevatione  Corporis 
Christ!  etiam  consueverat  dicere:  Tu  Rex  glorise  Christi,  Tu  Patris  sempiteruus  es  filius,  usque 
ad  liuem  cum  magua  devotioue  et  lacrymis."     (Tocco,  Boll.,  Cap.  X.,  n.  59,  p.  675.) 

t  "  Quo  Sacramento  suscepto,  sic  devote  sibi  ad  meritum,  aliis  ad  exemplum  petivit  con- 
sequenter  die  altera  sacvaj  Uuctiouis  oleum,  exeuutiumSacrameutum  :  ut  iUe  uuctiouis  spiritus. 
qui  eum  prse  pai'ticipibus  suis  xmxerat,  ad  ccelum  duceret,  quo  teudebat.  Post  paullulura 
autem  suuni  spiritum  Domiuo  reddidit :  quem  sicut  Sanctum  susceperat,  sic  servavit,  qui  tarn 
IsBtanter  exivit  de  corpore,  qiuim  mirabiliter  videbatur  vivere  extra  corpus."     (Ibidem.) 

X  The  Angelical  told  Reginald  that  he  had  asked,  and  had  received,  three  favours  from 
Heaven :  abstraction  of  Spirit,  humility  of  life,  and  a  knowl<-dge  of  the.  condition  of  his  brother's 
soul : — "  Ed  hauendo  io  chiesto  tre  doni  iu  vita  ;  sono  stato  fatto  di  quelli  degno  per  sua  boutJi. 
Et  da  questi  argomeuto  la  preseute  gratia,  et  la  futura  gloria.  II  primo  fii,  clie  nessuna  aft'et- 
tioue  delle  cose  temporali,  6  cariiali  hauesse  anniliilata  la  purity  della  mia  meute  :  6  la  fortezza 
debilitata.  II  secoudo,  che  noii  liauesse  permesso.  che  lo  stato  della  mia  pouera  humilt^  fosse 
Btato  alterato  da  Prelatura,  6  diguitJi.  II  terzo,  che  scouerto  m'hauesse  lo  stato  deH'auima  di 
mio  fratello  Rinaldo,  il  quale  per  la  difeusione  della  Romana  Chiesa  con  morte  crudele,  et  tor- 
jneuti  amari  da  questa  vita  h  par  tito."    (Vita,  p.  33.) 
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He  was  taken  from  exile  on  the  early  morning  of  the  seventh 
of  March,  in  the  year  twelve  hundred  and  Kseventy-four,  in  the 
prime  of  manly  life,  being  scarcely  eight  and  forty  years  of  age.* 

It  is  but  natural,  it  is  but  beautiful,  that  he,  who  in  early 
boyhood  had  been  stamped  with  the  signet  of  S,  Benedict,  shovdd 
return  to  S.  Benedict  to  die.  He  had  gone  forth  to  his  wo/k 
and  to  his  labour  in  the  morning,  and  he  returned  home  to  his 
brethren  in  the  evening-tide.f 

*  At  the  very  hour  of  the  Angelical's  transitus,  Albertus  MaKUUs,  his  old  master,  was  seen 
by  the  Community  and  Prior  of  the  Couveut,  at  Cologne,  to  burst  into  tears.  Tlie  Prior  implored 
him  to  say  what  was  the  matter  :  "  Ego  dico  vobis  graves  rumores,"  replied  the  aged  man, 
"  quia  Fr.  Tliomas  de  Aquino  tilius  meus  in  Christo,  qui  fuit  Linueu  EeclesiEe,  raortuus  est,  et 
mihi  revelatum  est  a  Ueo;  et  tunc  Prior  notavit,  et  compertum  est  tunc  fiiisse  mortuum, 
quaudo  hoc  fuit  revelatum."  (Boll.,  P7-ocessus  in  Vita  S.  Tliomce  Aquinatis,  Cap.  VII.,  n.  6Z, 
p.  706.) 

t  It  appears  that  the  Angelical  continued  throughout  life  to  wear  the  Benedictine  Badge  or 
Scapular:  ■' Movet  me  primum,  quod  Parisiis  olim,  iu  majori  Conveutn  1).  Jacobi,  ubi  maxl- 
mam  vit.'e  partem  D.  Thomas  exegit,  a  plerisque  Magistris,  et  autiqni  uioris  Viris  acceperim, 
ex  piisca  Majorum  traditione  haberi,  communiterque  teueri,  Uootorem  Augelicum.  sub  alba 
Dominicanor'um  veste,  Beuedictiuum  Schema,  seu  Scapulare  nigrum  gestare  solituni  fuisse. 
Quod  idem  a  Viro  doctissimo  eodemque  exlmiaj  probitatis  Magistro  Julio  Mercoro,  apud  Medio- 
lanum  Fidel  Qufesitore,  accepisse  profitetur  laudatus  hie  ssepe  Vir  summus  Angelus  de  Nuc.e, 
Archiepiscopus  Eossaueusis."  (Vid.  De  Monachatu  Benedictino  D.  Thomce  Aquindiis,  Cap.,  VII., 
i  I  v.,  p.  61.) 
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Ab ACtrs,  tb e 153 

Abbas,  house  of— patrons  ol" learning 150 

Abbassides,  the — patrons  oflearning 149,  150,    151 

Abbo  of  Floury 188 

Abdalla,  tutor  of  Avicenna 156 

Abderrahman,  founder  of  Spanish  science 152 

Abelard,  83.  Birth  and  early  life.  84.  Paris  ;  studies  under  William  of  Chara- 
peaux  :  sets  up  as  master  at  Meluii,  85.  Corbeil ;  goes  to  S.  Victor's.  86.  Overthrow 
of  William  of  Champeaiix;  return  to  MeUiu  aud  Paris;  his  school  of  Mount  S. 
Geuevieve;  Aiisehn  of  Laoii,  87.  Exposition  of  Ezechiel;  leaves  Laon;  at  Paris 
again,  88.  Raised  to  the  cliair  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris;  teaching  on  Uiiiversals;  his 
tract  "  i)e  Geiierilms  et  tIpecieOus ;"  simple  method  of  teaching,  89.  His  many  disci- 
ples; Heloise ;  goes  to  S.  Denis;  condemned  at  Soissoiis,  90.  Leaves  S.  Denis  for 
Troyes;  his  solitude  peopled,  91.  Condemned  at  Sens;  his  depreciation  of  the 
Fathers,  92.  The  "  Sic  et  Non  ;  "  his  advance  in  theology.  93.  Spirit  of  criticism,  94. 
His  disciples  wide  spread,  99.  Satire  against  S.  Bernard,  100.  His  character  by  S. 
Bernard,  100.  Desires  a  council;  council  called  at  Sens,  101.  At  Sens,  105.  Im- 
peached by  S.  Bernard;  appeals;  retires  to  a  monastery,  106.  Reconciled  to  S.  Ber- 
nard; aud  to  the  Pope ;  pious  life  after  his  conversion,  107,  108.  Death,  108.  Like- 
ness to  Socrates,  note,  109.  Effects  of  his  condemnation,  145.  Raised  the  reputation 
of  S.  Genevifeve,  200.  Second  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  "  Sentences," 
against,  283.  Personification  of  rationalism,  287.  Said  by  John  of  Cornwall  to  be 
author  of  Nihilism,  297.     Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,  293,  407.    Rationalism 

of,  met  in  "  Qucesliones  Dispulatce  " 851,  890,     901 

Aben  Ksra,  a  Spanish  Jew 153 

Abhadeddin,  El-Idschi 156 

Abraham,  note 572 

Abstraction  of  S.  Thomas,  560  ;  note 560 

Abu  Bekr,  note 877 

Abu.-jimbil,  temples  of,  note 576 

Academns,  grove  of 4 

Academy,  8U3,  804.  Terminology  of,  used  by  S.  Thomas,  817,  818.  S.  Thomas  sup- 
ports Aristotle  against 825 

Achaia,  cities  of 584 

Achard,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134 

Achmed  Ilm  Tolnn,  note 151 

Acropolis 629 

Activity  (principle  of  in  S.  Thomas),  728.    Period  of  intellectual,  begins 76 

Adalberon  of  Laon 188 

Adam,  man  after  fall  of. 771 

Adam  the  Englishman,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134,    198 

Adiini  of  Marisco,  his  errors 224 

Adam  of  Perseigne,  note 72 

Adelard  of  Monte  Cassino    5 

Adelhard,  a  disciple  of  Alcuin 76 

Adelhard  of  Bath,  gained  science  from  the  Spanish,  152.    Translated  Euclid 154 

Adewlatus,  son  of  S.  Augustine,  note 6S9 

Adrian  V,  Pope 454 

Adultery  forbidden 336 

^giflius,  a  disciple  of  S.  Francis 44 

iBgidins  Romanus,  254.  A  disciple  of  S.  Thomas,  254.  Forerunner  of  the  Thom- 
istic  Tlieologians,  note,  254.    Became  an  Augustinian,  and  Archbishop  of 

Berry,  254.    CaUed  "  Doctor  Fnndatissimus" 254 

..a^gidius  Gallutius 901 

-S^gidins  Lusitanus,  548.    Note 548 

MxmWix,,  S.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of 675 

jEolia,  cities  of. 588 

^schvlus 774 

^sculapius,  Socrates'  sacrifice  of  a  cock  to 782 

.^sop's  Fables,  14.  "  Against  Those  who  Hinder  Men  from  PJnteriiig  Religion,"  by 
S.  Thomas,  397.    Arguments  of  the  opponents  of  religion,  397-399.    Childreu, 
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converts  and  sinners  not  to  be  exclnded  from  religion,  398^00.    Other  objec- 
tions ansAA'ered,  400-402.    Vows  of  religion  said  to  be  unlawful,  402,  403. 
At  what  age  vows  may  be  taken,  403.     Other  objections  against  vows 

answered 404,    405 

jSlthiopians  converted,  note 585 

-ffitiui.  Era pedocles  j limped  into 775 

Africa,  584.    Asks  for  Bishops  from  Monastery  of  S.  Augustine,  701.    Vandals 

in,  704,  705.    Donatists  in 719 

Agatho,  Pope 861 

Agean 626,    627 

Aggeus 873 

Aglaes,  S 605 

Agnes,  S.,  miracle  of  S.  Thomas  by  relic  of,  894.    The  first  book  of  S.  Ambrose's 

"  Virginity  "  on 678 

Agnes  S.,  of  Bohemia,  Frederic  II  desired  to  marry 22 

Agora 629 

Agiiin-e  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Ainsoph,  the 168 

Alanus  de  In.snlis,  171.    Legend  of,  226.    His  vision,  227.     Becomes  a  lay  brother, 

227.    At  a  council  of  Rome,  227.    Pupil  of  S.  James's 230 

Alanus  of  Auxerre,  note 227 

Alanus  of  Farfa,  a  preacher 239 

Albaneta,  Monastery  of 7 

Albano  Monte,  destroyed 34 

Alberic,  a  disciple  of  Auselm  of  Laon. 88,  90,      91 

Albert,  Bishop  of  Livonia,  founded  The  brethren  of  the  Sword 38 

Albertus  Magnus,  51,  478,  498.  Lectures  at  Cologne,  65.  Birth  and  early  Domini- 
caulit'e;  his  teaching,  66.  Meetius  with  S.  Thomas,  67.  Sent  to  Paris,  67.  Return 
to  Cologne,  67.  Made  Provincial,  and  Bishop  ot  Regeusburg.  67.  His  great  learning, 
68.  His  many  works,  69.  Aristotle  and  the  Pagan  philosophers  christianized,  69,  70. 
Accusations  against.  70.  His  services  to  theology,  70.  His  knowledge  of  many 
sciences,  71.  His  automaton,  71.  Works  transjated,  71.  His  grasp  of  Aristotle,  72. 
Death,  72.  His  sanctity,  note,  72.  His  low  opinion  of  S.  Thomas's  ability.  174.  Dis- 
covers S.Thomas's  gifts,  176, 177.  His  prophec.v  regarding  the  saint,  177.  Assisted  from 
heaven  iii  expounding  the  Areopagite,  177.  Sent  to  Paris  to  teach  and  to  take  the 
Doctor's  ('ap,  179.  Wrote  his  Commentary  on  the  "Sentences"  at  S.  James's,  216. 
Chair  of,  at  Ratisbonue,  217.  His  book  "Adversas  Parisienses,"  222.  Chair  at  Paris,  230. 
His  course,  232.  Teaching  at  Paris,  425.  Takes  his  Doctor's  Cap,  234.  Sent  as  regent 
to  Cologne,  235.  Uses  his  intluence  to  get  S.  Thomas  to  return  to  Paris.  250.  His  spirit 
— activity,  note,  253.  Diflers  from  Hales  on  what  theology  is,  275.  Not  enslaved  to 
Aristotle,  283.  View  on  Creation,  283.  View  on  Original  Sin,  288.  S.  Thomas's  admi- 
ration of,  306.  Lectures  in  open  air  at  Paris,  343.  At  Anagni,  358,  421.  StrouR,  both 
in  intellect  and  will,  516.  Approval  of  S.  Thomas,  549.  On  S.  Thomas,  551.  One  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Dominican  Studies.  556,  561,  571,  728,  731,  821.  Commentary  on 
Aristotle,  satisfies  himself  with  a  poor  version,  823.     Prepared  the  way  for  "  Summa," 

889,  890,  892.     Death  of  S.  Thomas  made  known  to,  weeping,  etc.,  note 943 

Albi,  Albigenses  take  their  name  from 34 

Albigenses,  457.    Their  doctrine  and  character,  34-35;  note 48 

Albina.  mother  of  Marcella 650-700 

Albumasar 154 

Alcala,  544.    Suarez  taught  at 545 

Alcibiades,  power  of  priests  over,  774.    Love  of  Socrates'  teaching,  782.    Desci'ip- 

tion  of  Socrates,  note 783 

Alcuin,  532.    Drew  up  a  Catena 739 

Aldhelm 15 

Aldric 198 

Aleppo 150 

Alexander  III,  32.    Condemns  some  supposed  propositions  of  Lombard 297 

Alexander  IV,  audience  of  S.  Thomas  with,  483,  484.  Enforces  decrees  at  Paris  in 
favor  of  mendicants,  489,  490.  Testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  519,  551,  557,  883,  909.  Recom- 
mends the  Sorbonne,  204.  Elected,  312.  Bull  to  the  University  of  Paris,  312,  313. 
Refuses  to  grant  the  petition  of  William  of  S.  Amour.  314.  Refuses  to  admit  the 
arrangements  come  to  at  Paris  between  mendicants  and  seculars,  SI.").  His  new  Bull 
against  S.  Amour  and  his  party,  315,  316.  Bulls  in  defence  of  the  Dominicans,  350. 
at  Anagni,  357,  358.    Condemns  the  " Perils''  of  S.  Amour,  363.    Forbids  S.  Amour  to 

enter  France 365 

Alexander  V 209 

Alexander  VII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note,  521.    Sketch  of,  526.    Brief  to  Lou- 
vain,  note,  526.    Instructs  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  to  draw  up  a  work 
on  morals  from  writings  of  S.  Thomas,  526.     Approval  of  S   Thomas,  note. . .    551 
Alexander  VIII,  issued  Bulls  to  found  Universities,  with  the  proviso  that  "  S. 

Thomas"  be  taught  in  tliem,  note 527 

Alexander,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  sees  S.  Athanasius  at  play,  601.    S.  Athanasius 

studies  under,  601.    At  Nicfea 608 

Alexander  the  Great,  less  than  Aristotle,  516.    The  typical  commander,  570.   Pupil 

of  Aristotle ;  his  appreciation  of,  805.    Death  of 805,  824,  825,    874 

Alexander  Hales.    See  Hales. 

Alexandria  and  "  Summa,"  569,  571,  573.  See  of,  note,  573,  584.  Anthony  at,  .591. 
Against  Arians,  593,  596.  Church  founded  at,  598.  School  of,  599,  659.  Sway  of  see 
of,  605.  Turns  out  to  meet  S.  Athanasius,  609.  School  of,  influence  ou  S.  Basil.  620. 
S.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  at,  620.  S.  Gregory  Nazianzeu  at.  625,  645.  R.  Jerome  and 
Paula,  etc.,  travel  to,  650.  Platonism  of,  059.  Difference  from  school  at  Antioch, 
note,  658.    Its  site  and  history,  659.    Influence  of  teaching  of,  768.    Faith  at 75 
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Alfano 10 

Allarabi,  153.    Note 155 

Alfergan 154 

Alfouso  VIII,  of  Castile 47 

Alfonso  X,  155.    Letter  of  Innocent  III  to 153 

Alfonsns  Tostatns,  epitaph  of,  note 72 

Alfcazel,  a  follower  of  Aristotle,  lo'2.    Studied  by  S.  Thomas 284 

Alg-ebra  introduced  into  Christianity 154 

Alkendi 152 

Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  translated  into  Arabic 151 

Almaraoun— patron  of  learning 150,  151,    152 

Almansor,  150.    Patron  of  learning 150.  151,    159 

Alpetragi,  spheres  of,  translated 180 

Alphonsus  Lignori  S.,  made  doctor,  note 533,    573 

Alphonsus  de  Mendoza,  disciple  of  Toletus 545 

Alvarns  of  Cordova 153 

Alvise,  Bishop  of  Arras 104 

Alypius 697,    704 

Anialarins 198 

Amalric,  a  professor  at  Paris 467 

Amulric  of  Bena,  errors  of,  221.    Condemnation  of 222 

Amaury 353 

Amatns  of  Salerno 10 

Ambrose,  S.,  75,  399,  401,407.  Ditficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  .513,  514.  Great  in  will, 
.515;  note,  517;  note,  518.  Doctor,  525,  533.  Made,  doctor,  note,  533.  .569;  note,  571, 
599.  Influence  of  on  o.  Thomas.  669.  Character  of  liis  style,  675.  His  eloquence, 
note,  675.  Parents,  675.  Swarm  of  bees  within  liis  mouth,"  675.  At  Rome.  67.5.  His 
birth  place,  675.  Made  Governor  of  Lignria  and  .Slmilia,  676.  Elected  Bishop  of 
Milan,  676.  His  attempts  to  escape,  676.  Baptized  and  consecrated,  676.  Gives  pos- 
sessions to  Church,  677.  Gives  his  spare  time  to  study  of  Scripture,  etc.,  677. 
Formed  his  mind  on  S.  Basil,  677.  Studies  under  Simphci'auus,  678.  His  manner  of 
life,  678.  Raised  up  to  support  Church  authority  and  to  inspire  a  love  of  holy  purity, 
678.679.  Governing  character.  679.  Books  on  Faith  and  Hoi  v  Trinity  against  Arian- 
isni,  679.  Influence  over  Gratiau,  680.  Order  of  Justina  to  S.  Ambrose  to  give  up 
Basilica  of  S.  Victor's  to  Ariaus,  680.  Answer  of  Ambrose.  680.  Portian  Basihca 
ordered  to  be  given  up  to  Ariaus  ;  S.  Ambrose's  reply,  680,  681.  Scene  in  the  Church 
at  Milau,  681.  Attempt  to  murder,  681.  And  Theodosius  681.  Some  miracles  of, 
note,  681.  Love  of  Valentiniau,  681 ;  note,  631.  Other  works  of.  681,  682.  Foretells  his 
death,  682.  Death  scenes,  682.  Character,  683.  Highest  master  of  practice,  685.  His 
conversion  of  S.  Augustine,  685.  S.  Augustine  speaJcing  of,  685,  686.  S.  Monica's  love 
of,  687.  Helps  in  conversion  of  S.  Augustine,  692.  Influence  over  S.  Augustine,  695. 
Estabhshed  nuns  at  Milau,  697.  Baptized  S.  Augustine,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  706,  723, 
727.     S.  Thomas  took  him  in  morals,  729,  731.    His  epistles,  note,  732,  777,  886,  888,  906, 

928.    Type  ot  statesmen 932 

Ammiratus.  Eugenius 154 

Ammon,  S.,  587.    Anthony  saw  soul  of,  going  to  heaven.  276.    Companion  of  S. 

Athanasius,  604.     Went  to  Rome  with  S.  Athanasins 605 

Aramonius 825 

Amour,  William  of  S.,  240.  His  contest  with  S.  Thomas,  449.  The  "Introduction 
to  the  Eternal  Gospel."  450,  451.  His  attempt  to  abuse  tlie  Franciscans  by  the  Intro- 
duction, 452,  453,  455.  Communications  with,  forbidden,  489.  Complete  defeat  of, 
492.  New  attempts  of,  900.  Not  content  with  the  decision  of  Alexander  IV,  313. 
Appeal  to  the  Pope,  314.  Deprived  of  all  honours;  forbidden  to  teach,  316.  Repre- 
sents rationahsm,  346.  His  lost  character,  346.  His  "  Perils,"  347.  Against  religious 
orders,  348.  His  many  errors,  note,  348.  Special  hatred  of  the  poverty  of  the  Mendi- 
cants, 349.  Tries  to  turn  secular  clergy  against  Mendicants,  351-352.  Tlie  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Eternal  Gospel,"  352-353.  Goes  on  a  deputation  to  the  Pope.  35(;. 
Two  commissioners  appointed  b.y  Alexander  IV  to  examine  the  "  Perils  "  of.  .357.  S. 
Thomas  against.  359.  The  "  Perils  "  given  to  S.  Thomas  to  examine,  359.  S.  Thomas' 
defence  against,  361.  The  cardinals'  report  on  "Perils."  362.  Doctrines  con- 
demned by  Pope  Alexander  IV,  363.  Defends  his  "Perils,"  364.  Forbidden  to  enter 
France.  364.  Goes  to  Burgundy,  365.  Permitted  to  return  to  France,  36.5.  His  "  Col- 
lectiones  Sacrae  Scripturas"  answered  l)y  S.  Thomas,  365.  Death,  366.  Founder  with 
Robert  of  Sorbon,  of  the  Sorbonne,  366.'  S.  Thomas  writes  "  Contra  impugnantes  '' 
against,  368-383.  His  doctrines  damnable,  384.  Held  manual  labor  obligatory  on 
religious,  388.  Held  voluntary  poverty  wrong.  390.  Slander  of  Mendicants,'  392, 
Mode  of  his  attack  on  mouasticism,  394,  396.    Other  arguments  of,  refuted,  404,  406 

407,    432 

Amyntas  II,  of  Macedon,  Nichoraachus  flies  to 803   . 

Anagni,  489.     S.  Thomas's  visit  to.  557.    Pope  and  emperor  meet,  15.    Dominican 

convent  at,  359-360.     Suspen-se  at 361 

Analysis,  power  of  S.  Thomas  in.  760.    Aristotle's  love  of 808 

"Analytics  Posterior  "  of  Aristotle,  825.     Object  of,  825.    Length  of,  805;  note, 

825-826.    Division  of,  etc.,  of  demonstration 826,    828 

"Analytics  Prior"  of  Aristotle 825 

Auan,  a  schismatic  Jew 166 

Anastasia  S..  Church  of  at  Constantinople,  368  ;  note 368 

Anaxagoras  studied  by  S.  Thomas '  284 

Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenas,  doctrine  of,  773.    Impi'isonment  of,  774.    Influence  on 

Socrates,  781.    Influence  on  Plato,  786,  829.     On  motion 830 

Anaximander,  strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  515.    Doctrine  of. 773 

Anaximenes,  doctrine  of '773 

Ancona,  marches  of 910 

Andalusia,  its  libraries ,•,-•, ,,,,,,.,, 151 
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Andragathius  stabs  Emperor  Gratian 679 

Andrea,  Peter,  took  down  exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on  S.  Matthew 753 

Andrew,  S.,  S.  Gregory  enters  monastery  of,  atKome,  713.    S.  Gregory  leaves  for 

England,  715.    S.  Gregory  returns,  and  made  abbot  717.    Pestilence  at 717 

Andronicus 824,    825 

Angelic  Warfare.    See  Warfare. 

Angelical  Salutation,  S.  Thomas's  treatise  on  the 320,    329 

Angelico,  Era 53 

Angelo,   S 7 

Angels,  S.  Thomas's  treatment  on  the,  256,  759  ;  note,  256.  They  cannot  increase 
in  merit,  281.    First  did  reverence  to  men  in  the  case  of  Mary.  329.    Why 

reverenced  by  men.  329.    Treated  in  First  Part  of  "  Summa  " 904 

Anger,  forbidden,  335.    Sometimes  a  virtue 335-3.")6 

Anglican  Church 435 

Anglo-Saxon  boys  and  S.  Gregory 715 

A nicins,  family  of. 605 

Animals,  lawful  to  kill 334 

Anjou 910 

Ankers,  the  English,  note , .597 

Annat  on  "  Summa  " 894 

Anselm,  of  Laon,  his  character,  "Doctor  Doctorem,  88,  91.    A  disciple  of  S.  An- 

selm,  123.    Composed  a  book  of  Sentences,  144.    His  "  Glossa  Interlinearis  "    183 
Anselm,  S.,  473,  494.    Strong  both  in  intellecl  and  will,  516  ;  note,  518,  532.    Made 

doctor,  note,  533.  716.  890,  891.     Advance  made  in  theolog-y,  note 902,    907 

Anselm,  S.,  his  intellectual  character,  81.  Chief  dates  of  his  liJ'e,  note,  81.  At 
Bee,  82.  "  De  Fide  Triuitatis,"  oa  which  the  Realistic  School  was  fouuded,  82.  Char- 
acter of  his  school,  82.  His  couteiuplative  life,  83.  His  youth,  124.  His  dream,  124. 
Pupil  of  LaiitVanc,  124.  Joins  togethei-  the  reverence  of  luouasticism  and  activity  of 
scholaticism,  124.  Veneration  for  revelation,  124,  125.  Tractate  on  tlie  Triuity,  125. 
Mouolosue,  125.  His  proof  of  God's  existence,  126.  His  characteristics,  127.  Precur- 
sor of  scholastics,  127.  Compared  with  S.  Bernard,  128.  His  "  De  Grammatico,"  189. 
His  abstraction,  note,  232.     His  view  of  original  sin,  287.     Its  essence,  privation,  288. 

No  guilt  in  semeti,,  288,  398.    Mr.  Church's  appreciation  of,  note 431,     434 

Antenulf,  Duke 1 

Anthemius  and  S.  Basil,  638.    Consecrated 641 

Anthouy,  S.,  order  of,  founded 38,    432 

Anthony,  S.,  and  S.  Paul,  514,  515  ;  note,  575,  588.  The  greatest  desert  father,  588. 
Took  Elias  as  model,  588.  Christ  his  study,  589.  Life  of,  589.  Sells  possessions,  589. 
Bates  of  life,  note,  589.  Severe  hfe,  590.  Attacked  by  demons,  590.  Goes  to  tlie  wil- 
derness, 591.  Pursued  by  the  multitudes,  591.  Surrounded  by  many  monks,  591. 
Desire  of  martyrdom,  592.  Goes  to  Alexandria  during  Maximin's  persecution,  592. 
Before  the  .judge,  592,  593.  Returns  to  the  desert,  593.  Goes  to  the  Inner  desert,  593. 
Vision  of  demons,  592.  Miraculous  power  of,  593.  Reported  an  Ariau,  and  goes  to 
Alexandria,  593.  In  Alexandria  against  Arians,  594.  Many  converts,  594.  The  "  man 
of  God,"  594.  Letters  from  Coustaiitine,  Coustautius,  Coustaus,  to,  59'i.  Pliysician  of 
Egypt,  595.  Death,  596.  His  beautiful  appearance,  596.  Gives  sheepskin  to  S.  Athan- 
asius,  596.  Pattern  to  the  decaving  Romau  world,  597.  Intense  simplicity  of,  597. 
Living '■  Summa,"  597,  Period  of  his  life,  note,  598.  Last  will  of,  note,  598.  Sank  self, 
599.  The  Physician,  600.  Love  of  Christ  sustained  him,  600.  Followers  oppose  Arians, 
note,  600.  Hated  by  demons,  601.  Christ  his  stay,  602.  Mutual  love  of  S.  Athauasius 
and,  604.  Link  between  S.  Anthouy  and  S.  Athauasius,  605,  611.  Tlie  great  wrestler, 
612.  Secret  of  his  sway,  612.  His  life  a  "  Summa  Theologica,"  612.  Burnt  into  man 
a  love  of  Christ,  613.  Union  with  S.  Tliomas,  615.  Manifests  Clirist  by  examples,  615, 
619.  Influence  on  S.  Basil,  619.  More  sohtary  than  S.  Basil,  637.  'Never  fell,  689. 
History  helps  to  convert  S.  Augustine,  692,  693.    Left  the  world  young,  709,  727.     Con- 

ti-astei  with  Heraclitus,  775,  927.    Type  of  recluse 932 

Anthnsa,  mother  of  S   Clirysostom 659 

Autioch,  571,  573.  Faith  appears  at,  75.  Church  founded  at,  .599,  606,  607,  617. 
S.  Jerome  at,  647.  Returned  to,  650.  S.  Clirysostom  of  School  of,  658.  "Queen  of  the 
East,"  659.  S.  Clirysostom  born  at,  659.  Difference  from  school  of  Alexandria,  note, 
659.  S.  Clirysostom  at,  666,  Preaches  at,  666.  Arians,  S.  Chrysostom  preaches 
against,  0(i6.  Number  of  his  discourses  at,  667.  Martyr  Maidens  of,  S.  .imteose  on, 
578.    Influence  on  S.  Thomas  of,  768.    S.  Thomas's  treatise  to  a  cantor  of,  870,  and  sqq. 

Antiochns  Epiphanes,  gift  to  Athens,  note 631 

Antisthenes,  contrasted  with   S.  Jerome,  776.     The   "  dog,"  777.     Disciple   of 

Socrates 782 

Antoninus,  S,,  the  Dominicau,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  466,  521.    And 

S.Thomas 197 

Antonius  ,note 628 

Aphi-odisius  corrupts  Aristotle 221 

Apion  of  Oasis 24 

Apollinaris  set  to  rhyme  his  doctrines 610 

"  Apologio  for  the  Poor  "  of  S.  Bonaventnre 421 

ApoUinarists  at  Constantinople,  641.    Council  called  bv  S.  Ambrose  against 681 

Apollo,  fabled  fatlier  of  Plato " 628 

Apostles,  introduced  Monasticism,  note,  612.    Their  faith  extinct  at  the  time  of 

the  Passion  of  Christ,  242.    Taught 378 

Apulejns '. 187 

Aquaviva,  F.  Claude,  general  of  Jesuits,  his  approval  of  S.  Thomas 549 

Aquileia,  S.  Jerome  goes  to 646,    647 

Aquino,  its  site 2 

Aquinos,  The,  side  with  Pope  against  Emperor 908 

V^rabian  teaching  in  Europe— its  baneful  effects,  200.    In  Ireland,  224.    At  Oxford, 

224  ;  note 224 
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Arabians  and  Christians,  similitude  between 155 

Arabs  met  in  "  Qnestiones  Disputatse,"  851;  note,  852,  853;   note,  855,  875.    Did 

not  hold  unity  of  intellect 876,    896 

Arabs  gained  knowleilge  of  medicine  from  the  Nestorian  school  of  Nischapnr  ....     l.iS 

Arcadius,  S.  Chrysostom  before,  note,  518.     S  Chrysostom  against 669 

Architremius,  work  of  De  Hautoville,  note 471 

Architecture  developed  at  the  same  time  as  the  science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  note, 

189.    Inefficiency  of  modern,  note 43.3 

Archy  tas  and  Plato,  787  ;  note 788 

Ardenolf  of  Aquino  II 14,  6,        8 

Ardent,  Kalph,  a  preacher 240 

Ai-eopagns,  629.    Ai-istotle  accused  before  the 806 

Arianism  in  S.  Ambrose's  days,  678.  S.  Ambrose  strives  to  preserve  Emperor  Gra- 
tiau  from  it  by  writing  books  on  Faith  and  Trinity,  679  ;  note,  679,  681.  Bish- 
ops of,  deposed  by  S.  Ambrose 681 

Arians  claim  S.  Anthony  as  of  their  party,  593,  600.  Date  of,  600.  Opposed  by  fol- 
lowers of  S.  Anthony,  note,  600.  Pride  of,  note,  602.  Destroyed  Christianity, 
602.    Cruelty  of,  at  Constantinople,  641 ;  note,  641.    S.  Augustine  against, 

701.    In  Spain 719 

Arianzus,  S.  Grej^ory  Theologus  at 643 

Ariobarzanes,  gitt  of,  to  Athens,  note 628 

Aristarchns  of  Samothrace. ... 24 

Aristippus  contrasted  with  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  775.  Date  of,  note,  774.  De- 
bauched, 775.    DLsciple  of  Socrates 783,    790 

Aristo,  father  of  Plato,  783.    Master  of  Plato 784 

Aristocles,  same  as  Plato.     Vide  Plato. 

Aristotle,  contrasted  with  S.  Thomas,  13,  14.  Study  of,  14.  Christianized,  68. 
Eflfect  of  his  dialectics,  77.  School  of,  117.  Principle  of  analysis,  118.  Enemy  of  the 
Fathers,  119.  Translated  into  Arabic,  151.  Attention  given  to,  152.  Averroes' 
love  of,  160.  Rationalistic  intlnence  on  Jews,  168.  Great  authority  i"  schools, 
181.  One  of  the  text-books  of  Ihe  schools,  181.  Gradually  introduced  into  schools, 
187.  Aphrodisius  coirnpts.  220.  His  books  on  natural  philosophy  forbidden,  221. 
His  metaphysics  forbidden,  222;  note,  224.  First  used  in  theology  by  Hales,  note, 
262.  Great  use  made  of,  hy  S.  Thomas,  note,  280,  211.  Theory  on' the  eternity 
of  the  world,  284.  View  on  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  300,  401,  403,  419,  426,  428. 
Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Greater  than  Alexander,  516.  At  the  Lyceum, 
516.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on,  note,  531,  558,  561.  S.  Thomas  on,  563,  629.  S.  Thomas's  com- 
mentary on,  note,  565.  Pattern  thinker,  570.  Influence,  note,  370.  System  of,  gave 
S.  Thomas  a  great  advantage,  note,  726.  Representative  of  Greek  philosophy,  729. 
Doctrine  of,  773,  777,  790.  Less  Christian  than  Plato,  note,  798  :  note,  799.  Disciple  of 
Plato,  801.  Youth,  801.  Appearance.  801.  Contrast  with  Plato,  801.  Pride  and 
immorality,  801.  His  alleged  vices,  801;  note,  801.  Other  points  of  character,  802. 
Style,  802.  Antithesis  of  Plato,  803.  DIffereuce  of  works  from  those  of  Plato,  note, 
803.  Birth,  803.  At  Athens,  803.  Becomes  Plato's  disciple,  804.  Visits  Herniias,  804. 
Goes  to  Mityleue,  804.  Marriage  with  Pythias,  804.  At  Macedon,  tutor  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  805.  Return  to  Athens,  805.  High  idea  of  education,  note.  80.5.  Teaches 
at  the  Lyceum,  805.  Fled  to  Chalcis,  806.  Accused,  and  sentence  of  death  against,  at 
Athens,  806.    Death  of,  806.     Energy  of,  note,  806.    Feehng  of  aversion  to  .Aristotle, 

806.  Scholastic,  806.     Some  points  of  contrast  with  Plato,  n«)te,  806  ;  note,  807;  note, 

807.  Difference  fiom  Plato,  807,  808.  Derives  knowledge  from  sense,  808.  Loved 
natural  sciences,  808.  Summary  of  teaching  of,  note,  808.  In  matters  of  rehgion 
below  Plato,  808.  Philosophy  of,  boon  to  Church,  808.  Teaching  of,  809.  Teaching 
on  the  soul,  810,  811 ;  note,  810.  Comparison  with  S.  Thomas,  811.  Advantage  of  S. 
Thomas  over,  811,  813.  View  of,  on  Plato's  teaching  on  ideas,  note,  815,  816,  818.  Phi- 
losophy of  S.  Thomas  better  than  that  of,  817.  On  eternal  gods  of  Plato,  note,  818. 
Reverence  in  schools  for,  821.  Easily  harmonized  to  Church  teaching,  821.  Tam- 
pered with,  821.  S.  Thomas'  study  of,  at  S.  Giovanni,  821.  Bad  versions  of,  823.  S. 
Thomas  on  metaphysics  of.  823.  Length  of  S.  Thomas's  works  on,  824.  S.  Thomas  on 
"  De  Interpretatione  or  Perihermenias,"  824.  Object  of,  note,  824.  S.  Thomas  sup- 
ports. 825.  "  Posterior  Analytics"  of,  825.  Object  of,  in  writing  "  Posterior  Ana- 
lytics," 825.  On  demonstration,  825-828.  Relation  of  book  of,  on  motion,  note, 
828.  Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  "  De  Physico  Audltu,"  828,  830.  On  "  De  Coelo  et 
Mundo,"  831-833.  Other  treatises,  "De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,"  "Meteoro- 
logia."  833.  "  De  Anima"  of,  833;  note,  833.  On  "  Intellect  and  Sense,"  834.  Defended 
against  Avicenua,  835.  Various  treatises  of,  expounded  by  S.  Thomas,  835.  Meta- 
physics commented  by  S.  Thomas,  836.  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  S.  Thomas  on,  840. 
Ethics  of,  summarized  with  lections  of  S.  Thomas,  840-846.  Gods,  separate  sub- 
stances, 846,  847,  848.  S.  Thomas's  high  esteem  for,  seen  in  "  De  Unitate  Intellectns," 
874.  Did  not  hold  unitv  of  intellect,  874.  On  passive  intellect,  875,  876.  S.  Thomas' 
grasp  of,  note,  878,  88^.  Metteuleiter  on  works  of,  note,  888,  889,  892.  Introduced 
system  among  Greeks,  892,  893.    Organon  of 893,  901,     923 

Aristophanes'  contempt  of  Greek  gods 77«3 

Arius,  608.    Difference  of  character  from  S.  Athanasius;  his  ambition,  609     His 

appearance  and  character,  609.    Set  his  doctrine  to  song,  610.    Errors  of. . . .  687 

Aries 606 

Armenians,  S.  Thomas  against 873 

Arnobius,  note 568 

Arnold  of  Brescia,  95.    At  Sens 105 

Arnoul  d'Humbli^res 181 

Arnulf  of  Viterbo 901 

Arnulf,  Bishop  of  Lisienx Ill 

Arnulf,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134 

Arrnbal,  Peter  de,  548  ;  note 192 

Arsonius,  S 587 

Articles  of  Faith,  S.  Thomas  on 319 
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Artists,  the,  of  Paris 209 

Asella,  sister  of  Marcella 650 

Asiiarites,  tiie 159 

Asia,  iu  Kome,  5S0.    CoiTnption  of,  581.    Mysticism  of,  at  Alliens 628,    669 

Asia  Anterior,  riclincss  of,  note 617 

Asia  Minor,  572,  577.    Debased  state  of,  580.    Temples  of  gods  in,  note 617 

Aspasia 774,  781,    790 

Assumption  of  our  Lad\-,  treated  by  S.  Thomas 324 

Astiou,  S.,  note    T 669 

Asti-ouomy,  limited  knowledge  of,  153.    Grecian  science  introduced 154 

Ataruens,  Hcrmias,  tyran t  of. 804 

Athanasins,  S.,  note,  568,  569  ;  note,  571.  DitHcnlty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  514, 
533.  Strong,  both  in  iutellect  iiud  will,  516;  uote,  517;  uote,  518.  Made  doctor, 
note,  533.  Appeals  to  Pope  Julius,  uote,  574.  Writes  life  of  S.  Anthony,  uote,  589. 
Testimony  to  S.  Anthony's  desire  of  martyrdom,  592.  Requests  S.  Antlion.y  to  go  to 
Alexandria  against  Ariaiis,  593,  .595,  598.  First  great  Father,  598.  Against  Constan- 
tius,  note,  598,  600.  Birth,  601.  Adopted  by  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  601.  Character  of, 
601.  Dates  of  his  career,  601.  Hated  by  demons,  601.  Christ  his  principle,  602,  603. 
Mutual  love  of  S.  Anthony  and,  604.  Liiik  between,  604.  Lives  of  desert  Fathers,  605. 
At  Rome,  605.  His  high  position,  606.  His  greatness,  606.  Gibbon  speaks  well  of, 
note,  606.  His  enemies,  607.  At  Nicaja,  608.  Triumphs,  608.  Triumpli  at  Alexandria, 
609.  DiU'ereuce  of  character  from  Arius,  609,  610.  "  Oratio  coulra  Gentes,"  610. 
Influence  of  Alexandrian  school  upon,  uote,  610.  Love  of  Christ,  611.  "Oratio  de 
Incarnatioue  Verbi,"  611.  Fixed  consubstautiality.  611.  Chief  works  of,  note,  611. 
Introduced  S.  Anthony  at  Rome,  614.  Manifests  Christ  by  practice,  614, 6 !5.  Political 
linesse,  619.  Influence  of  S.  Basil  on,  619,  621.  S.  Basil  writes  to,  638.  Left  tradition 
at  Treves,  646,  669.  Iron  will  of,  656.  Ditl'erence  from  Angelical,  a  human  saint,  656. 
Never  fell,  689,  698.  Ever  iu  battle,  706,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  dogma,  729,  731. 
Contrasted  with  Parmenides,  775,  862,  888,  892.  Creed  of,  906.  Triumph  at  Alexan- 
dria, 925,  927.     Type  of  statesmen ., 932 

Athenrens  on  Rome 579 

Athenians,  love  of  contention 780 

Athens,  578,  584,  616,  620.  S.  Basil  at,  622.  The  great  school  of  early  ages,  626. 
its  site  and  culture,  627.  Moral  degradation  of  people,  note,  627.  The  town,  its  mis- 
erable and  dirty  aspect,  627.  Educating  power,  628.  Flow  of  foreigners  to  its 
schools,  628.  Mnniticeuce  of  foreiguers  to,  note,  628.  Its  great  men,  629.  Its  plan 
and  buildings,  629.  Students  noisy,  630.  F'reshnien,  how  treated  at,  note,  630.  S.  S. 
Gregory  and  Basil  at,  631.  Love  of  beautiful  at,  632.  S.  Basil  tires  of,  634.  S.  Greg- 
ory stops  at,  635.    Persecutions  for  religion  at,  774.    Influence  of  Socrates  at 782 

Attalus  of  Pergamus,  note 628 

Attica 627 

Attilla  and  S.  Leo,  514.  "Anditu  Physico,De,"  of  Aristotle,  828.  "Anctoritas,"  the,  739 
Augustine,  S.,  difliculty  of  at  once  realizing  his  strug'gle  with  grace,  514;  note, 
513.  Doctor,  524.  Needed  defence  against  the  Jaiiseuists,  150.  Influence  of  Plato  ou, 
note,  538,  532,  533.  Made  doctor,  note,  533.  College  of  Salamanca  obliged  its  mem- 
bers to  defend,  545.  Cosmopolitan,  note,  568,  569.  Theological  model,  570,  571,  578; 
uote,  580.  And  S.  Jerome,  652.  Contemporaiy  with  S.  Clirysostom,  669.  Praistjs  S. 
Ambrose's  book  on  Virginity,  678.  Conversion  by  S.  Ambrose,  685.  At  Rome;  be- 
comes Profe-ssor  of  Rhetoric  at  Milan,  686.  Birth.  686.  Parents,  686.  A  Maiiiclnean, 
687.  Conversion  and  mother's  joy  thereat ;  baptized,  687.  Sets  out  for  Africa,  688. 
His  history  and  passionate  nature,  689,  690.  Boyhood,  690.  Sent  to  Carthage  to  study 
rhetoric,  691.  Fell  among  the  Eversores,  691.  Becomes  a  Manichiean,  691.  Taught 
at  Thagaste  aud  Carthage,  693.  Influence  of  Christ  upon  his  couversiou  692.  Thirst 
after  wisdom  even  in  evil  course,  693.  Love  of  Christ's  name,  691.  Leaves  Mani- 
chaians.  695.  Goes  to  Rome,  695.  Milan,  695.  Study  of  Platouists,  696.  And  of  S. 
Paul,  696.  Wavering,  666.  Influence  of  S.  Anthony  over,  696.  Final  conversion  by 
story  of  Pontitiauus  aud  vision,  697.  Likeness  of  mind  to  that  of  S.  Thomas,  698. 
Adopts  Mouaatici.-im,  698.  Baptized  by  S.  Ambrose  and  goes  to  Rome,  698.  Struck  by 
Monastlcism  at  Rome,  698.  Sails  for'  Carthage  and  Thagaste,  699.  Divests  himself 
of  his  property,  699.  Goes  to  Hippo  and  ordained  priest,  700.  Monastery  aud  rule  for 
men,  701.  Preaches,  700.  Dispute  with  Fortunatus ;  writes  works,  etc.,  701.  Made 
Bishop  of  Hippo  by  Bisliop  Valerius,  701.  Makes  his  palace  a  monastery,  701.  Chief 
works,  note,  701;  iiote,  702 ;  note,  703.  Principle  of  monastic  life  expressed  by,  702. 
Words  carved  on  his  table  against  detraction,  703.  Portrait  of,  703.  During  Vaudal 
invasion,  704.  Death,  705.  Ever  in  battle,  705.  Chief  dates  of  his  career,  uote,  706. 
Greatest  controversialist  Father,  706.  '•  De  Civitate  Dei,"  a  Summa  Theologiea,  707. 
Other  works  of,  707.  Numbers  of  his  letters  extant,  note,  727.  In  S.  Thomas,  728  ; 
note,  729.  Representative  Father,  729.  "Summa  Theologiea"  rests  on,  729.  Har- 
mouv  of  S.  Thomas  with,  729,  731,  732,  733,  741.  S.  Thomas  compared  with,  uote,  771, 
777,  '861,  862,  889,  890,  891.  Gathered  together  learning.  893.  907,  723,  924,  928. 
Transcribed,  10.  The  work  of,  75,  142.  His  "  De  Quaastioniijus,"  185.  Possible  cause 
of  the  introduction  of  logic  to  schools,  190.  As  a  preacher,  239.  Detinition  of  tlieol- 
ogy,  274.  No  punishment  without  guilt,  287.  Opposed  to  the  in  7iui.isn  theory,  291. 
How  the  dead  are  helped,  324.  On  tlVe  Lord's  prayer,  327.  The  Blessed  Virgin  sinless, 
329,  331.  Judges  may  lawfully  put  to  death,  334.  Suicide  unlawful,  335.  Against 
anger,  335.  On  theft.  336.  God  alone  fills  the  heart,  338.  The  charitable  man  not 
covetous,  339.  Deflnitiou  of  religion,  371,  374.  Taught,  376.  Our  pride,  381,  382,  383. 
His  "Labor  of  Monks"  388,  392,  401.  Sorrow  at  delay  of  conversion,  401,  402.403. 
What  religion  is,  411.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417 ;  note,  417.    Principle  of  "  Frui 

et  Uti,"  uote 438 

Augustine,  S. ,  apostle  of  England;  Christ,  principle  of,  converted  England 934 

Augnstinians  at  Paris,  357.    Approve  S.  Thomas 545 

Aurelian,  death  of,  note 582 

Aurelius 154 

Aurelius,  Marcus 433,    434 

Austria,  Duke  of,  made  prisoner;  beheaded 911 

Authors  of  scholastic  period,  note 893 
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Authority,  the  stand-point  of  S.  Thomas 253 

Antomaton  ol' Alberlus  Magnus 71 

Antpert 9 

Anxanon,  S 587 

Auxerre,  Hugh  of 101 

Auxeutius,  Arian,  Bishop  of  Milan,  dies 675,    681 

Avempace,  155,  695.  BiiLh,  158.  Works,  158;  note,  874.  Held  the  passive  intel- 
lect and  imagination  to  be  identical;  S.  Thomas  against,  note. 877 

Avendeath,  John 15i 

Avenzoar  160 

Averroes,  23,  153.  Translated,  155.  Early  studies,  159.  Derivation  of  the  name, 
note,  159,  160.  His  character,  160.  Pliilosopliic  teaching  adverse  to  Catholic  truth, 
361.  Held  philosophy  more  true  than  religion,  161.  Teaching  on  tlie  Trinity, 
162.  Eternity  of  matter,  162.  The  heavens,  163.  Knowledge  of  God,  165.  Man,  165. 
Knovrledge  of  men,  165.  Master  of  Maimouides,  169.  His  iutluence.  note,  224.  Prob- 
ably used  by  Hales  in  the  composition  of  liis"Summa,"  note,  264,  2ii4.  Taught  at 
Paris,  467,  816.  818,  819.  Doctrine  of  oneness  of  intellect  and  sense,  822,  848.  ilet  by 
S.  Thomas,  note,  852.  S,  Thonia.s  against,  874,  875.  Doctrine  of  unity  of  Intellect 
overset,  876.  Arguments  of  S.  Thomas  against,  876,  879,  895.  Theory  of  creation  de- 
molished by  S.  Thomas,  903.    Lectures  of  S.  Thomas  against 914 

Aricebron,  "  Fons  Vitae,"  154,  155.  A  Jew,  158.  Same  as  Ibn-Gal)irol,  158;  note, 
159.  Doctrine  of,  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  256.  S.  Thomas  against,  873.  Mate- 
rialism, the  great  error  of,  note,  874.  Held  body  and  spirit  one  matter,  note,  875 
Avicenna,  took  up  Aristotle's  views,  152,  153,  155.  Birth,  156.  Studies,  157.  The 
prince  of  physicians,  157.  Death,  157.  Teaching,  157.  Influence  of,  158.  His  influ- 
ence on  Franciscans,  224.  Pantheism  of,  refuted  b,v  S.  Thomas,  2r>G.  Used  by  Hales 
in  the  composition  of  his  "  Summa,"  note,  224,  284.  Eternal  world  of,  disposed  of  by 
S.  Thomas,  819,  830,  835.    S.  Thomas  against.  873,  874;  note,  874.    Combatted  by  S. 

Thomas  on  origin  of  things,  note,  876;  note .' 877 

Axiothea .' 790 

Aziluth 168 

Babylas,  S.,  martyred  at  Antioch,  660.    Life  of,  by  8.  Chrysostom 665 

Babylon '. 577,    584 

Bacon 426 

Bacon,  Koger 224 

Bacchus,  Bleusinian  mysteries  in  worship  of,  note 774 

Bachelor,  work  of  a 555 

Bacon,  diflicnlty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  519.  Character  of  his  mind,  his  idols, 
note,  519,  570.    Saw  value  of  facts,  808.    On  Aristotle,  note,  808.    Very  severe 

with  Plato,  note,  808.    Precept  of. 812 

Bactriana 584 

Bagdad,  the  "  City  of  Peace,"  the  new  capital  of  the  Moslems 150 

Baidhawi,  Commentary  on  the  Koran 1,56 

Bains,  condemned 523,    524 

Balacins,  fate  foretold  by  S.  Anthony 593 

Baldad 7g0 

Bale,  influence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 536 

Balkh 150 

Balzano,  Baron  of  6 

Baptism  treated  by  S.  Thomas  in  his  Commentary  on  "Sentences,"  302.  Of  chil- 
dren by  S.  Athanasius,   600.    Tliat  baptism  valid,  note,  601.    Difference 

between  John  the  Baptist's  and  Christ's,  S.  Thomas  on 758 

Bar-anina  and  S.  Jerome 651 

Barbarossa,  Frederick,  1,  his  fall 21       32 

Bareille,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  507.    On  the  "  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas,' 

note    740 

Barlaam,  S.,  note,  570.    Martyred  at  Antioch 660 

Baronins,  testimony  to  influence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Trent,  538.    And  S.  Thomas,  551,    641 

Bartholomew  of  Brescia 484 

Bartholomew  of  Braganza .'.'.'.'..    901 

Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  Dominican !.!..!!      53 

Basil,  S..  as  a  preacher,  239.  Taught,  376,  438.  Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513. 
Love  of  solitude,  note,  516.  Made  doctor,  note,  533.  At  Florence,  535;  note,  568; 
note.  571,  575,  588.  Severe  on  S.  Dionysius,  note,  598,  600.  Disorders  of  Christians  in 
his  day,  note,  616.  Parents  of,  618.  His  brothers  and  sisters,  618.  His  character 
619;  note,  619.  His  suflerings,  note,  619.  Short  life  and  weak  healtli,  619.  S.  Gie<>-ory 
Nazianzen's  praise  of,  note,  619.  Berytus,  620.  Influence  of  Alexandrian  School  on, 
620,621.  Perfect  training,  622.  Studies  at  Caesarea.  etc.,  622.  Studies  at  Constanti- 
nople. 622.  Studies  at  Athens,  623.  His  early  acquaintance  with  S.  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen,  625.  Taught  by  Himerius,  note,  630.  A't  Athens,  631.  Friendship  with  S.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  632,  633.  Love  of  Christ,  note,  632,  633.  Tires  of  Athens,  635.  Quits 
Athens,  634.  Visits  the  East,  principal  dates  of,  note,  635.  Influence  of  solitaries  on, 
635.  On  return  from  -Athens,  Diauius,  the  bishop,  baptizes  S.  Basil,  note,  63.5.  In 
monastery  in  Poiitus.  636.  His  life  there,  636.  Great  monastic  legislalor  of  the  East, 
637.  Before  Modestus,  636,  637.  Tends  sick,  637.  His  appearance,  637.  Other  works 
of,  C38.  Death  of,  638.  Grief  caused  by  death,  639.  His  writings,  639.  Made  Bishop 
of  Cassarea,  640.  S.  Jerome  becomes  acquainted  with,  647.  Iron  will  of,  6.56.  Uifler- 
ence  from  Angelical,  human  saint,  657,  658.  S.  Ambrose  forms  liimself  on,  676.  Never 
fell,  689.  Ever  in  battle,  484.  Left  world  very  .young,  709,  727.  Number  of  letters 
extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  hiin  in  dogma.  729,  731,  731,  747.  Contrasted  with 
Empedocles,  775,  862,  886,  928,  930.    Champion  of  liberty  and  freedom 932 
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Basil,  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    Influence  over  S.  Ctirysostom,  661.    Leaves 

the  world,  662.    Mado  bishop 662 

Basilisk,  S.,  martyr  under  Maximin,  671.    S.  Chrysostom  stops  at  oratory  of 671 

Bassiauus,  bishop  of  Lodi 682 

Beautiful,  love  of,  at  Alliens 633 

Beauvais,  Vincent  of 17i> 

Bee 14 

Bechai 153 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  at  Paris 196 

Bede,  S.,  532.     Commentary  of 739,    890 

Bede,  Venerable,  15,  76,  153.    As  a  preacher 239,325,    398 

Begging',  wlien  unlawful 390 

Beghards,  458.    Their  tenets,  note 458 

Behemoth,  si.  Tliomas  on 761 

Belcastro 1 

Belin,  John 356 

Bellannine  and  S.  Thomas 651 

Ben,  Esra 183 

Benedict,  S.,  founds  Monte  Cassino,  5.  First  disciples,  9.  One  of  his  objects  the 
education  of  youth,  18.  Reception  of  cliildren,  18.  Thorn-bush  turned  to  roses  by  S. 
Francis,  note,  19.  Civilizer  or  Northmen,  38.  Prepares  S.  Philip,  note,  40.  Founder 
ot  monasticisni,  120.  His  system,  121.  Gave  himself  as  a  child  to  religion,  398,  401, 
405,  438.  Love  of  solitude,  note,  516.  S.  Thomas  dies  at  a  monastery  of,  558. 
Repetition  of  S.  Anthony,  574,  588.  Likeness  to  S.  Anthony,  588.  Love  of  Christ  in 
Rule  of,  613.  Influence  of  Eastern  mouasticism  on,  note,  615.  Left  the  world  young, 
709.  Influence  of  life  of,  on  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  711.  8.  Gregory  true  to  spirit  of, 
719.  World  dried  up  in  his  sight,  719.  Traces  of  Rule  of,  frequently  recur  iu  writiugs 
of  S.  Gregory,  note,   721.     Spirit  ot  Christ  came  to  S.  Thomas  through,  727.    In  S. 

Thomas,  728.     Connection  of  S.  Thomas  with,  U38.    S.  Thomas  dies  with 943 

Benedict  Labre,  S.,  note 593 

Benedict  I,  Pope,  makes  S.  Gregorj'  the  Great  deacon  of  Rome,  715.    Sends  him 

to  Constantinople 715 

Benedict  111 864 

Benedict  XI,  testimonj'  to  S.  Thomas 521 

Benedict  XII,  note 518 

Benedict  XllI  and  S.  Thomas,  526.  Brief  to  Dominicans  in  favour  of  S.  Augus- 
tine and  S.  Tliomas    o27,    528 

Benedict  XIV,  520.    And  Trent,  note,  537.    Most  voluminons  writer  among  tlie 

Popes 723 

Benedictines,  wide  spread  of,  note,  53.    At  Paris 197 

Benedictine  spirit,  largeness  of,  721.  Monks  ever  loved  literature,  714.  Owed 
much  of  their  influence  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  714.  Peace,  benignity  and 
simplicity,  special  notes  of,  note,  466.    Benignity  introduced  into  the  schools 

by  S.  Thomas,  479,  500.    Monks  and  S.  Thomas 545 

Beneventam,  battle  of 910 

Berengarius,  contest  with  Lanfranc 77,  83,      94 

Berenger,  Peter.    See  Berengarius. 

Beriah,  note  306 

Bernard,  S  ,  1, 15,  25,  59,  90.  His  testimony  to  laxity  of  clergj',  37,  83.  Description 
of  Abeiard,  84,  92.  Cause  of  the  condemnation  of  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porree, 
94.  His  appreciation  of  William  of  S.  Thierry,  96,  97.  Character,  98.  First  relations 
■with  Abelaid,  98.  Attack  on  Abelard,  99.  Letter  to  the  cardinals,  100-101.  Hears  of 
a  council  on  question  of  Abelard,  184.  Shrinks  from  appearing,  102.  At  Sena,  104. 
Impeachment  of  Abelard,  106.  Abelard  reconciled  to,  107.  Sends  Peter  Lombard  to 
S.  Victor's,  112.  His  horror  of  Abelard  not  the  ett'ect  of  jiassion,  211.  Compared  with 
S.  Auselm,  128.  Founder  of  the  monastic  method  of  theology,  129.  His  sjiirit,  129. 
The  mystic  life,  130.  His  sketch  of  the  synthetic  school  of  theology,  131.  As  a 
preacher,  240.    Preached  his  crusade  iu  Freuch,  240,  242,  381.    Made  doctor,  note,     533 

575,     891 
Bernard!,  William  of  Gaillac,  translated  some  of  S.  Thomas's  works  into  Greek, 

note 585 

Bertarius,  S 9 

Bessarion,  Cardinal,  returns  to  unity  at  Florence,  535.    And  S.  Thomas,  551.    Of 

Plato ,  note 809 

Bethlehem  and  '•  Summa" 569 

Bible,  the 560 

"  Biblici,"  the 219 

Biography,  ex-pede  principle  admissible  in,  note,  509.    Danger  of  being  carried 

away  by  hero  of,  510,  511.    Principle  of,  note 419 

Bishops,  begin  to  be  chosen  from  professors,  note,  196.  Perfection  requisite  to, 
416.     State  of,  more  perfect  than  that  of  religious,  416.     Oflice  of,  not  to  be 

coveted,  417.     Their  great  perfection,  930.    All  men  not  called  to  be 931 

Blanche,  Queen,  gifts  to  S.  Victor's Ill 

Blois,  Peter  of 37 

Boethins.  76,  532,  824,  890,  906.     Spoke  of  universals,  78, 155,  187.     "  De  Hebdoma- 

dibus,"  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  comment  on 320 

Bohemia  converted,  note 585 

Bologna,  15.  University  of,  attached  to  S.  Thomas,  546.  S.  Thoma.s  at,  5.57,  571, 
572.  S.  Ambrose  maintained  a  convent  at,  678.  Incident  to  S.  Thomas  at  (obedience 
to  Procurator),  733-735.  S.  Thomas  summoned  to,  900.  S.  Thomas  professes  at,  900. 
S.  Dominic  buried  at,  900.  Translation  of  S.  Dominic's  relics  at,  901.  Throng  of  stu- 
dents, and  lectures  of  S.  Thomas  at,  901.  Appeals  to  keep  S.  Thomas  at  its  schools, 
923.     University  closed,  20,  24.    Celebrated  for  study  of  law,  137,  194.    Model  for  the 
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Universities  of  Italy  and  Spain,  207.    Number  of  students,  208.    Dominican  school 

fouudecl  at 234 

Bonaveutiire,  S  ,  made  General  of  the  Fi-anciscans,  453.  Diilicullies  attending  his 
office.  454.  His  ett'orts  in  favor  of  John  of  Parma,  454.  Frieudsliip  with  K.  Thomas, 
455.  Favorite  of  S.  Louis,  491.  People  of  Paris  desire  his  appeaiauce  in  the  schools, 
4a2.  His  life,  tends  lepers,  500 ;  note,  500.  Holy  rivalry  with  S.  Thomas,  502.  His 
defensioD,  503.  Disciple  of  Kochelle  and  Hales,  503.  His  appearance,  503,  504.  His 
thesis  at  defeusion  unkuowu  S04.  Made  doctor,  !)05.  Whether  he  took  doctor's  cap 
with  S.  Thomas  doubtful,  note,  509.  Great  in  intellect,  515,  532,  533.  Declared  doctor 
hy  Church,  533,  571.  Asked  by  Urban  IV  to  write  office  of  Corpus  Christi,  880. 
Destroys  it  when  he  sees  S.  Thomas's,  880,  889,  891,  892,  913.  Brought  up  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan school  of  Paris,  229.  John  of  Rochelle  his  master  at  Paris,  231.  Preached  in 
French,  240.  S.  Thomas's  friendship  for,  317.  His  history  aud  writings,  note,  317. 
Lectures  under  Johu  of  Rochelle,  318.  Contrasted  with  S.  Thomas,  318.  Visits  of  S. 
Thomas  to,  319.  Died  the  same  year  as  S.  Tliomas,  319,  343.  Called  to  Auagui  against 
S.  Amour's  party.  357,  358.    Alexander  IV  commands  the  doctors  to  receive  him  at 

Paris,  363.    His  '  Apologia  for  the  Poor"  and  "  Poverty  of  Christ " 421 

Boniface  VIII,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.    Practical  gifts  of,  515.    Makes 

doctors,  note,  533.    Courage  of 4G6 

Boniface,   S 14, 15,  605 

lionocambio,  James,  sent  to  England 909 

Bonosus,  refuted  by  S.  Ambrose 681 

Bonosns 646 

Bonus,  the  Solitary,  predicts  birth  of  S.  Thomas 3 

Bonushomo,  the  Dominican,  313.    One  of  the  commission  on  Dominican  studies. .  556 

Boolt  of  studies,  revision  of  Jesuit ' 548 

Books,  careful  study  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages 186 

Bordeaux,  S.  Tliomas  approved  by  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 5.'i0 

Bossnet  on  S.  Thomas's  influence  at  Trent r>o8 

Brabant,  Duchess  of,  questions  concerning  Jews,  to  S.  Thomas a58 

Brahma 34 

Brescia,  Bartholomew  of 484 

Brethren  of  the  Hospital,  founded 38 

Brethren  of  the  Sword,  founded 38 

Brothers  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Paris 204 

Brothers  of  Mercy 103 

Brnys,  Peter  de 35 

Bruys,  De 457 

Bucer,  sayings  on  S.  Thomas 4,i7 

Bulgaria  converted,  note 585 

Burgos,  Gallio  de,  speech  at  Trent  on  S.  Thomas 540,  541 

Burgos,  Paul  de,  Jew,  converted  by  S.  Thomas 872 

Burgundians,  S.  Gregory  the  Great  and  the 720 

Burgundio  of  Pisa  translated  S.  John  Damascene  and  other  Greek  Fathers  into 

Latin 186 

Burley ,  Walter,  note 188 

Byron,  511.    Description  of  S.  Peter's  by,  note 512 

Cabbalists,  a  sect  of  mystic  Jews,  167.    Their  doctrine  a  sort  of  Gnosticism,  168. 

Emanation 1(58 

Csesar,  typical  commander 570 

Caesar,  said  to  have  dictated  to  many  scri))es  at  the  same  time 257 

Cajsar  ofHeisterbach 152,  226 

Caesarea,  571,  616,  617,  620.  Origen  opens  school  at,  620.  S.  Basil  at,  622.  Euzoius 
made  bishop  of,  625.    S.  Basil  dies  at,  638.    S.  Jerome  at,  647.    Suflferiug  of 

S.  Cliry  sostom,  and  his  fever  at 671 

CiEsarius,  brother  of  S.  Gregory  Theologus,  death  of. 640 

Csesarius  of  Aries 242 

Cairo 150 

Cairo,  Monte 7 

Cajetan  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Caliphs,  the,  their  displays 149 

Calonymos  defends  Maimonides 169 

Camaldolese  founded 38 

Cambridge,  Horarium  clone  of  its  colleges,  note,  205.    Number  of  students 2t)9 

Camillus,  family  of 605 

"  Candela  Gerlandi,"  the 185 

"Canticle  of  Canticles,"  S.  Tliomas  on,  752.    S.  Tliomas  on  method  adopted  in, 

763.  Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on,  note,  763.    Warmth  of  love  shown  in,  763, 

764.  Exposition  of,  by  S.  Thomas,  in  sickness 940 

Canons  Regular  approve  S.  Thomas 546 

Canterbury 14 

Cantor  of  Antioch,  S.  Thomas's  treatise  to  a 791  and  sqq. 

Canus,  Melchior,  and  "loci  theologici,"  note 565 

Sapella 76,  187 
appadociaand  "Summa,"  569,617.    Situation  of,  617.    Idolatry  at,  617.    Birth- 
place of  S.  Emmelia 321 

Capua,  Archbishop  of,  interview  with  S.  Thomas 674,  675,  908 

Caraccioli 1 

Carico,  San  Giovanni 6 

Carle,  note 555 

Carloxnan 5 
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Carmelites,   appi'ove  S.  Tliomas,  545.    Of  Tonraine  and  S.  Thomas,  547.    Dis- 

calced,  ol'Salamanca,  approve  S.  Thomas,  547.    Founded,  38.    At  Paris 197 

Carthage,  57ri.    Description  ol',  691.    Students  at,  691.     S.  Augustine  taught  at,  692. 

S.  Augustine  sails  for 699,    704 

Carterius,  S.  Chrysostom's  master  in  spiritual  life 664 

Carthusians,  founded,  38.    At  Paris,  197.    Their  college  founded  at  Paris,  200. 

Kule  of,  note 201 

Casas,  Bartliolomew  de  las 53 

Casanati,  Cardinal,  apjM-oval  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  549.    Gave  his  library  to  the 

Domirii'ans  of  the  Minerva,  note 550 

Cassian,  532,  571;  note,  575.    Collations  of,  a  favorite  work  of  S.  Thomas,  178.    His 

life,  note 179 

Cassinese  driven  from  Naples  Univei'sity 25 

Cassino,  Monte,  site  and  possessions  of,  4.  Attacked  by  Clavissignati,  7  8.  Seat  of 
learning,  9-10.  Privileges  of,  note,  492,  494.  S.  Tliomas's  abilities  i-ecognized 
at,  note,  562,  619,  727.    Abbot  of,  intercedes  for  Henry  of  Castile,  911.    The 

abl)ot  of 913,  926,    939 

Cassiodorus,  76.  Compiled  the  "Historia  Ecclesiastica  Tripartita,"  186.  Trans- 
lated many  of  the  Greek  Fathers 186-187 

Castile,  Councilof,  545.    Henry  of 911 

Castor 731 

Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  drawn  up,  541,  542.  By  three  Dominicans,  542. 
A  new  editiOQ  ordered  by  Gregory  XIII,  note,  542.  "  Catena  Auvea,"  563.  Manifests 
S.  Thomas's  knowledge  of  the  Fatlieis,  729,  730.  What  is  meant  by  Catena,  739.  His- 
tory of,  739.  Some  authors  used  in,  739.  Length  of,  739.  Method,  740.  Dedication 
of,  740.  Bareille  on,  note,  740.  Many  authors  quoted,  740;  note,  740.  Quotatlous  in, 
741,  745.  Specimen  from  tlie,  741.  Fidelity  of  quotations,  note,  742.  Fathers  clearly 
depicted,  747.  Character  of  S.  Chrysostoni  brought  out  in,  747.  Fathers  seem 
quoted  from  memory 749 

Categories  of  Aristotle,  text-book  of  dialectics,  187.    Developments  of 188 

Catharine,  S.  of  Sienna  (a  Dominican) 53 

Catharine's,  S. ,  founded  at  Paris 200 

Catharites 85,  240,    458 

Catherine,  S.,  picture  ofS.  Thomas  in  Church  of,  at  Pisa 847 

Cato,  sentences  of 14 

"Causis,  De,"  book  taught  at  Paris 467 

Cavalcanti 23 

Celies,  disciple  of  Socrates 782 

Ceccano,  Hannibal 938 

Cecilia,  S. ,  Cardinal  of,  sent  to  S.  Louis -Sll 

Celano,  Count  of 6 

Celestine,  Pope 845 

Cclestiiie  II,  a  disciple  of  Abelard 90 

Ceiestine  HI,  note 72 

Celsus'  and  Nazarius',  SS.,  relics  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Century,  tliirteenth,  great  men  of,  note  186 

Century,  si.xteenth.  state  of  society  in,  note,  .524.  Fourth,  Pontifls  explain  doctrine 
in,  G58.    Tliirteenth,  tending  to  Synthesis,  note,  563.    Aim  of  great  writers  in 

thirteenth  century,  note '. 728 

Cephissus 629 

Ceremonies,  benelit  of,  note 484 

Ceremonial,  gorgeous,  of  the  Middle  Ages 103 

Ceslas  at  S.  S'abina 102 

Chalcedon,  date  of  Council  of,  note 600 

Chalcis,  S.  Jerome  in  desert  of.  647,  648.    Aristotle  flies  to 806 

"Chapters,  Three,"  question  of,  settled  by  S.  Gregory  the  Great 721 

Charitv,  S.  John  of  the  Cross  on,  note,  494.  Treated  in  "Secunda  Secundse," 
note,  919.  What  it  is,  278.  A  created  quality  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  278.  It 
increases  in  the  soul,  279.    Precepts  of,  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  319.    Twofold 

practice  of,  towards  man 413,    414 

Charlemagne,  character  of,  76     Founded  palace  school  at  Paris 198 

Chai-les  Borromeo,  S.,  and  Council  of  Trent,  note,  .537.    And  catechism  of  Council 

of  Trent,  note,  543.     llelations  with  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 573 

Charles  Count  of  Provence  and  Anjou  910,  911,    924 

Chartres,  Godfrey  of 104 

Chartrenx,  College  of.  founded  at  Paris,  200.     Rules  of  its  library,  note 200 

Chastity,  Pythagoreans  practised,  787.    Instrument  of  perfection,  931.    Illustrated 

in  Christ 777 

Chateaubriand  and  S.  Thomas,  note  — 551 

Children,  manner  of  their  reception  to  the  monastery,  10.  Unbaptized,  sufl'er  no 
pain  after  death.  533.  Set  aside  for  the  service  of  God,  398.  Age  requisite 
for  vows,  403.    Vows  of,  made  vmder  age,  may  be  annulled  by  parents,  405. 

Inlluence  of  fables  on,  note 432 

Chivalry,  decline  of,  note 59 

Christ,  His  moral  beauty,  note,  422.  Identified  with  Christianity,  note,  424.  Dif- 
ference from  heathen  models,  note,  435.  The  model,  43.5.  Result  of  Christ  as  a 
model,  435.  Connection  with  Church,  note,  436.  Personal  love  of,  decreases  with 
decrease  of  faith,  note,  437.  In  the  world,  582.  Stay  of  S.  Athauasius  and  S.  Anthony, 
602.  The  soul  of  religious  life,  note,  C02.  Introduced  mouasticisni,  note,  612.  Love 
of,  singular  to  great  Christian  heroes,  612,  613.  Love  of,  character  of  S.  Benedict's 
Rule,  613.  Love  of,  in  8.  Augustine,  even  io  his  evil  course,  692,  6if7.  Gregory  the 
Great's  love  of,  and  unseen  world,  710,  711.    Principle  of,  traced,  725.    The  bond  of 
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uuion  between  S.  Thomas  and  Fathers,  726,  727,  728.    Principle  of,  in  S.  Thomas,  728. 
As  the  light,  745,  74b\     in  the  Psahus,  762.     "  Passed  in  peace,"  765,  766.     Benettts  of 

His  incarnation  to  philosophy,  812 ;  note,  813.    Principle 934 

Christendom,  disorders  of,  in  iS.  Basil's  days,  iioto 617 

Cliri&tianity  of  JBeauvais,  deprived  of  all  honors,  316,  3r)6.    His  oath  to  protect  the 

Mendicants  at  Paris 364 

Christianity,  its  inflmjnce,  note,  .570.  Universality,  note,  572.  Gibbon  on  spread 
of,  note,  582.  Purity  of,  terrified  Roman  Empire,  583;  note,  583.  Persecu- 
tion of,  583.  Wide  &"prcad  of,  142,  li3.  Reasons  of  spread  of,  note,  .583.  Pro- 
gress of,  584,  585.    Principles  of,  travel  westward,  617.    Preserves  balance, 

iiote 777 

Christians,  primitive,  their  monastic  tone,  note,  613.    Believers  first  called,  at 

Antioch,  660.    And  Blosloms,  similitude  between 355 

Chronologj',  modern,  Berthaitmier  on,  note 509 

Chrysostom,  S.  John,  S.  Thomas's  love  of,  note,  66.  As  a  preacher,  235.  Taught, 
376,  398,  400,  404.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 
the  force  of,  513.  Strong  both  in  intellect  and  will,  516;  note,  516,  517.  Made  doctor, 
note,  533,569,571,575,598,  600.  On  "Priesthood,"  takes  S.  Gregory  Theologiis  for 
model,  644,  652.  His  sway,  659.  Of  School  of  Antioch,  659.  Didymus,  his  great 
master,  659.  Born  at  Antioch,  659.  Parentage,  660.  Early  character,  660.  Studies 
under  Libanius,  660.     Studies  philosopliy  under  Andragantiu.s,  661.    H.ibits  at  school, 

661.  Friendships,  661.     Pleads  at  the  bar,  661.    Conversion,  661.    Love  of  the  theatre, 

662.  Receives  baptism  and  made  lector,  662.  Named  bishop,  662.  His  conduct  with 
Basil,  662.  On  the  "Priesthood,"  662.  Banger  from  magicians,  663.  Goes  into 
solitude,  663.  Masters  in  spiritual  life,  664.  Method  of  overcoming  sleep,  664. 
Begins  to  write,  664.  On  "  Compunction,"  664.  Other  writings,  604.  Miracles, 
665.  Goes  further  into  solitude,  665.  Injured  health,  666.  Returns  to  Antioch, 
665.  Ordained  deacon,  665.  Priest,  dove  descends  on,  665.  His  preaching 
at  Antioch,  066.  His  many  discourses  at  Antioch,  667.  His  masterpieces,  667. 
Natural  gifts  for  oratory,  667.  Knowledge  of  Scriptiu-e,  667.  Effects  of  his  oratory, 
667.  Applause  of  the  people,  667.  Made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  669.  Eloquence 
of,  at  Constantinople,  669.  Text  of  his  discovirses,  669.  As  a  reformer,  669.  Enemies 
gained  exile  of,  670.    Recall,  670.    Eudoxia,  etc.,  670.     Love  of  monastic  state,  note, 

670.  Again  exiled,  670.    His  journey,  670.     Fever,  etc.,  ahused  by  monks  at  Cicsarea, 

671.  Harboured  by  Selencia  671.  Arrival  at  Cucnsus,  071.  Case  referred  to  Ronie, 
671.  Pope  Innocent  takes  his  side,  671.  Further  banishment  to  Pityns,  671.  Vision 
of  S.  Basilisk,  death,  672,  689,  698.  Ever  in  battle,  706.  Severity  of  his  penances,  714, 
724,  727.  Number  of  his  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  Scripture, 
729,  731.  Epistles  of,  note,  734,  741.  S.  Thomas's  treatment  of,  when  wrong,  note, 
741.  Special  note  of,  difficult  to  seize,  747.  Brought  out  in  "  Catena  Aurea,"  747-749. 
Difference  between  his  Homilies  and  Expositions  of  S.  Thomas,  note,  750.  And  S.  , 
Thomas,  768.  Contrasted  with  Diogenes  of  Siuope,  777.  862,  886,  888,  928.  Tvpe  of 
orator ' 932 

Church,  riches  of  the,  74.  Twofold  danger  of  tlie,  in  the  13th  century,  note,  227. 
Imuuitability  of  the,  note,  316.  S.  Thojuas  on  the,  325.  Course  of,  with  regard  to 
philosophy,  420.  Connection  with  Christ,  note,  436.  Those  who  follow,  safe.  519. 
Testimony  of,  to  S.  Thomas,  .529.  Appoints  teachers,  532.  Majestic  advance  of,  532, 
533.  Attempt  to  confine,  to  realm  of  conscience,  note,  542.  And  S.  Thomas,  551. 
Depth  of  her  mind,  564.  Has  gift  of  healing  human  nature,  note,  564.  Father  of, 
who  is,  note.  567,  572.  Stronghold  of,  in  East,  573.  Love  for,  574.  Her  coming  into 
the  world,  .582.  Wide  spread  of,  583.  Spirit  which  made  her  great,  note,  583,  584. 
Progress  of,  585.  Her  development  in  teaching,  600.  How  enlightened,  766.  Image 
and  Bride  of  Christ,  897.  Christ  seals  the  Church  with  His  mind,  and  the  Church 
the  world,  897.    Gives  strength  to  her  defenders,  note,  897.    Forms  man  into  likeness 

of  Christ 898 

Cicero,  187.    His  definition   of  religion,  379.    At   the  Academy,  note,  516.    S. 

Jerome's  love  of,  648.    "  Hortensius  "  of,  read  by  S.  Augustine 694 

Cimcoum,  the 168 

Cimon 629 

Ciramicus,  Plato  at  the 789 

Circumcised  of  I.ombardy 35 

Circumcision,  kinds  of,  767.    Conferred  grace,  303.    Lombard  held  that  those  who 

died  without  receiving,  lose  eternal  happiness,  304.    Could  it  be  anticipated,    304 

Cirtha  704 

Cistercians  founded,  38.    At  Paris,  197.    Approve  S.  Thomas 545 

Citeaux 39 

"  City  of  Peace,"— Bagdad 149 

Civita  Vecchia,  S.  Thomas  visits 5.57 

Clairvaux,  convent  of,  at  Paris 39,  98,    500 

Clarus,  Brother,  a  Dominican 51 

Classics,  S.  Jerome's  love  of 648 

Claud 198 

"  Clavis  "  of  Melito 184 

Clavissignati 6,       7 

Cleanthes 630 

Clement,  S..  of  Alexandria,  532,  599.    Date,  note 599,  621,    626 

Clement,  S.,  of  Rome 599 

Clement  IV,  approved  the  Sorbonne,  204.  And  Amour,  .365.  (Guy  Foulquois),  testi- 
mony to  S.  Thomas,  519.  Succeeds  Urban  IV,  birth,  varied  life,  Cardinal, 
etc.,  elected  Pope,  884.  Implores  release  from  Popedom,  885.  Enemy  of 
nepotism,  885.  Recogni/.es  merit  of  S.  Thomas,  885,  886.  Appoints  S. 
Thomas  Archbishop  of  Naples,  88(J,  902.  Succeeds  Urban  IV,  910.  Pub- 
lishes two  Bulls,  910.    Death  of,  912.    Buried  at  Viterbo  913 

Clement  VI,  note,  518.    Testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note 521 

Clement  VII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas 520 
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Clement  VIII,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note,  521.    Issued  three  briefs  in  favor  of 

S.  Thomas,  5'i7.     On  S.  Tliomas    888 

Clen)ent  X,  beatified  S.  Pius  V 524 

Clement  XI,  canoiiizert  S.  Pins  V 524 

Clement  XII,  526.    Bull  "  Verbo  Dei,"  anil  praise  of  S.  Tliomas,  525.    Privileges  to 

Dominicans,  131.     Testimony  to  S.  Thomas 533 

Clement  of  Hibernia 198 

Clergy,  evil  state  of,  36.    Concubinage,  36.    Desire  of  honours 36 

Climacns,  S.  John 532 

Clotilde  buried  at  S.  Genevitve 199 

Clovis  converted,  585.    Buried  at  S.  Genevieve ' 199 

Cluny  at  Paris,  197.    Its  school  at  Paris,  201.    Its  library  at  Paris,  note,  201.    Its 

con  rse  of  stndi  es 209 

Codrns,  ancestor  of  Plato 783 

Ccelius  Aurelianns 153 

Coimbra,  514.    Suarez  taught  at 545 

"  Collaiiones  Patrum,"  Angelical's  favourite  book 572,  931 

"  Collations  "  of  Cassian,  a'favourite  work  of  S.  Thomas 178 

"Collectiones  Sacr;e  Scriptur?e  "  of  Amour 365 

Collision  between  the  Kmpire  and  the  Pope 55 

Cologne,  first  design  for  Cathedral  taken  trom  Albertus  Magnus,  72  Date  of 
foundation  of  its  University,  note,  171.  Its  importance,  note,  172.  Domini- 
can school  founded  at,  231.     Council  of  (1452),  appreciation  of  S    Thomas,  536 

561,  571 

Colonna,  Cardinal,  treachery  of 34 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of. 758 

Columbus,  shi]>s  got  lor  him  by  Dominicans 52 

"  Colunina  Doctornin  '' 84 

Colzini,  cave  oi"  Mount 574 

Comana,  617.     Temple  of  "  Ma  "  at,  617.     S.  Chrysostom  at 671 

Comestor,  Peter,  note,  183,  199.    As  a  preacher,  240.    Testimony  ot^  to  state  of 

Paris  University 471 

Cominch,  Hugh,  the  Hermit,  note 697 

Commandments,  S.  Thomas  wrote  on  the 319,  332,  340 

Commentary  oi'S.  Thomas  on  Lombard's  "  Sentences,"  Ist  book  ti'eats  of  Trinity, 
277;  2d  book  treats  of  Creation,  283;  3d  book  treats  of  tlie  Incarnation,  293; 
4tli  book  treats  of  Sacraments,  Resurrection,  etc.,  302.     The  "  Summa  "  undi 

gested,  306.    Less  scientific  than  '"  Contra  Gentiles  " 857 

Communion  of  saints 326 

"  Compendium  Tbeologiae  "  of  S.  Thomas,  563,  853.  Why  written,  etc.,  rests  on 
reason   rather  than   on  anthority,  853.    Length  and  subjects  of,  853.    Less 

scientific  than  "  Conti'a  Gentiles". 857 

"Complainte  de  Constantinople,"  by  Ruteboeuf 153 

"  Compunction,"  S.  Chrysostom,  on 664 

Comte.  inconsistency  ol',  note 812 

Conception,  Immaculate,  S.  Thomas's  teaching  on,  note 933 

Conceptiialism.  doctrine  of,  "  Concordantia  S.  Jacobi"  of  Hugh  of  S.  Caro 217 

Conciliabulam  of  the  Oak  condemns  S.  John  Chrysostom 671 

Concubinage  among  tlie  clergy 37 

Concupiscence,  essence  of  original  sin,  288,  291.    Christ  and  our  Lady  alone  free 

from,  339.    Degrees  of,  339.    Remedies  against 339 

"Confessions."  eighth  book  of  S.  Augustine,  note 69 

Confirmation  treated  by  S.  Thomas.. 302 

Conrad  of  Suabia,  32,  908.     Enters  Italv,  908.     Death  of 909 

Conradin,  son  of  Conrad,  909,  911.    Proclaimed  Emperor,  911.    King  of  Sicily,  911. 

Invades  Italy,  911.   TakesVerona,  enters  Rome,  911.   Defeated  and  beheaded,  911 

Conscience  of  man,  note,  532.    S.  Thomas  on 760 

Constance,  intluence  of  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of. 536 

Constance,  mother  of  Frederick  II 21,  32 

Coustans  hears  fame  of  S.  Anthony,  and  writes  to  him 594,  659 

Constantine  Africanns,  10.    The  first  translator  from  the  Arabic 155 

Constantino  hears  fame  of  S.  Anthony,  and  writes,  594.    Letter  to  S.  Anthony, 

604.    E.xiles  S.  Athanasius,  606.    At  Nicrea.  607.    His  appearance,  note 608 

Constantine,  successor  to  S.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  S.  Gregory  the  Gi-eat,  711 
Constantinople,  and  "Snmma,"  569,  571,  573.    Religions  men  in,  note,  567,  599. 
Council  of,  date,  note,  600,  617.     S.  Basil  studies  at,  622.    S.  Gregory  Theolo- 
gus  called  to,  611.     Cruelty  of  Arians  at,  611.     S.  Gregory  the  Great's  mission 

to,  716,  717     Pafriarch  of,"  tries  to  gain  title  of  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  719 

Constautius  heai-s  fame  of  S.  .\nthony,  and  writes.  594.    Against  S.  Athanasius, 

note,  598.     Exiles  S.  Athanasius 606^  607 

Consubstantlality  of  Son  fixed  at  Nicsea 611 

Contemplation,  method  of,  118.  Monastic,  119.  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  teaching 
on,  137.  Foundation  of  contemplation,  138-139.  Its  six  steps,  139.  Three 
grades,  110.  Not  the  via  ordinaria  to  God,  142.  First  drawn  ont  scientifi- 
cally, 112.    Twofold  kind  distinguished  bv  S.  Thomas,  275.    Not  adverse  to 

dialectics,  note,  125.    Frigerio  on,  note,  558.     S.  Thomas  on 921,922,  923 

Contentious,  S.  Thomas  on 760 

"  Contra  Errores  Grascorum,"  written  by  S.  Thomas,  860.  Why,  note,  860.  Origin 
of,  861.    Contents  of.  note,  861.    Fathers  quoted,  862.    On  Holy  Ghost  as  an 

Image,  862-864.    Method  of,  note 863 
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"Contra  Gentiles"  of  S.  Thomas,  563.  Written  for  Moors,  etc.,  855.  At  request 
of  S.  Raymiiud  of  Pennafoit,  note,  855.  S.  Tliomas  ordered  to  write.,  856.  Translated 
into  rnauy  tongues,  857.  Date  of  its  completion,  857.  He  Kube.is  on,  note.  857.  More 
Bcientitic'  than  "iSnmnia  Theologiea,"  857.  Werner  ou,  857.  Perfect  coniplele- 
]iess  as  an  evidence  of  truth,  858;  note,  858.  Harmony  of,  858.  Length  and  division 
of,  859.  First  book  on  God,  859.  Second  hook  on  relation  to  creatures,  859.  Third 
book,  859.     Fourth  book  on  Trinity,  etc.,  859,860.     Werner  on,  note,  8U0.     Jews  met 

in,  872.    Easterns  met  in,  note,  879.     Written  by  S.  Thomas  in  shorthand 218 

"  Contra  Irapugiiantes,"  3(i5.  Most  perfect  apology  for  relijjioiis  oi'tlers.  368.  Its 
commeucenient,  368,  369.  Desires  of  opi>oueuts  of  religious  life,  370.  Its  division, 
371.  What  religion  is,  371,  372.  How  souls  are  impeded,  372.  Vows  of  religion  a 
sacrifice,  373.  In  what  the  perfection  of  religioiis  orders  consists.  373.  Can  religious 
teach?  374,  375.  Teaching  lawful  to  religious,  376.  Proved,  377.  The  Councils  do  not 
forbid  teaching,  378-380.  Vows  do  not  forbid  teaching,  380-381.  Religious  do  not 
Yow  perfect  humility,  381.  Teaching  not  opposed  to  humility,  382.  Other  objections 
against  religious  teaching  answered,  382.  Amour's  doctrines  damnable,  383.  Objec- 
tions against  religious  answered,  385,  387.  Manual  labor  not  necessary  to  religious, 
388-389.'  Manual  labor,  when  necessary,  390.  Vow  of  poverty  good,  390-391.  Mendi- 
cants slandered,  392.    Completeness  of  the  treatise,  393.     Epilogue  of,  393.     Of  S. 

Thomas  republished  against  S.  Amour 900 

"  Contra  lietrahentes  "  of  S.  Thomas 365 

Controversy,  S.  Tliomas  on,  note 817 

Converts  not  to  be  excluded  from  religion 398 

Corbeil 85 

Corby 14 

Cordova,  150.     University  of,  151.    Jewish  school  at 168 

Corinth,  note 584 

Corinthians,  Epistle  to.  S.  Chrysostom's  Homily  on,  one  of  his  masterpieces,  666. 
Two  Epistles  to,  of  what  they  treat,  758     First  Epistle  to.  S.  Thomas  on 

some  matters  treated  in,  758.     Second  Epistle  to,  S.  Thomas  on 759 

Cornilicians,  the 163 

Corniticii  at  Paris 211 

Corpus  Christi,  office  and  Mass  of,  composed  by  S.  Thomas,  880.  S.  Bonaventnre 
as  well  as  S.  Tliomas  asked  to  write  it,  "bnt  destroys  his  when  he  reads  S. 
Thomas's,  880.    Beauty  of  the  office  of,  880.    Feast  of,  instituted  by  Urban 

IV,  note,  883.    First  origin  of,  note,  883.    Publication  delayed,  note 883 

•'  Corpus  Juris  "  put  together  by  S.  Raymund  of  Pennafort 856 

Corrado  de  Suessia,  testimony  to  the  life  of  S.  Thomas 237,    238 

"  Correctorium  Biblise  Sorbonicum" 184 

Corte,  Gran,  the,  at  Naples 25 

Cosmas,  tutor  to  S.  John  Damascene,  note 262 

Cosmology,  Hales  and  the  writers  of  the  13th  century  weak  in 263 

Costa-ben-Luca 151 

Couarrnvia 545 

Councils  quoted  in  "  Summa,"  note,  564.  Dates  of  first,  note,  600.  Second  Gen- 
eral Council,  641.    Greek,  acts  of,  translated 18G 

Councils  do  not  forbid  teaching 378 

Courcon,  Robert,  draws  up  statutes  for  the  Sorbonne,  207.    Forbids  Aristotle's 

Metaphysics 222 

Cousin,  M.,  discovers  Abelard's  "  De  Generibus  et  Speciebus" 89 

Covetousness  forbidden,  338.    Why -339 

Covenant,  men  of  Old,  note 574 

Cowardice,  moral,  effect  of 517 

Cratyhis  introduced  Heraclitus  to  Plato 785 

Creation  treated  in  first  part  of  "  Snmma"  against  Averroes,  etc.,  903,904.  Sec- 
ond book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Lombard  treats  of,  283.  Can  tlie 
power  of,  be  communicated  to  creatures  ?  284.    Possibility  of  proving,  note,    285 

Creatures,  have  they  power  to  create  ?  note 281,    285 

Creed,  Ajiostles',  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on,  319.    Treats  the  question  of  faith, 

320.     First  article  of,  322.    The  other  articles  of 327 

Cremona,  Roland  of,  becomes  a  Dominican 50 

Crescentia,  Peter,  popularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Critias,  contempt  of  Greelv  gods 774 

Crito,  friend  of  Socrates 782 

Crockhart.  Peter 544 

Croesus  less  than  Solon 516 

Croiset  on  "  Summa,"  note 907 

Cross,  lessons  from  the,  285,  384.    Rule  of  monasticisra 435 

Crotona,  Pythagoreans  at 788 

Croyland 14 

Crnciferi  at  Paris 201 

Crusades,  license  introduced  by,  15.    Helped  on  the  translation  of  the  Greek 

Fathers 186 

Cncusns,  S.  Chrysostom  banished  to,  670.    Site,  670.    S.  Chrysostom  arrives  at 671 

'•  Culpa "  defined 289 

Culture,  Roman,  in  West,  578.    Greek  in  the  East,  579.    System  of,  in  the  13th 

century         13 

Cure  of  souls,  those  who  have,  not  more  perfect  than  religions 386 

Cusa,  Cardinal,  his  appreciation  of  S.  Thomas 536 

Cuvier's  opinion  of  some  of  Albertus  Magnus'  works 71 

Cydonius,  Demetrius,  translated  some  works  of  S.  Thomas  into  Greek 535 

Cynics,  the,  516;  note 776 
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Cyuosarges : 516 

Cypiian.  S.,  532;  note,  568,  598,599.    Date,  note,  599.    Number  of  letters  extant, 

note 727 

Cyrenaics,  founded  by  Aristippns 775 

Cyrene,  Plato  at 786 

Cyril,  S.,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 513,  5U,  862 

D'Aguirke  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Damascus,  573,  577.    Described,  note 577 

Damasus,  Pope,  becomes  known  to  S.  Jerome,  650.    Makes  8.  Jerome  his  council- 
lor, 650.     Death  of. 650,  669,  861 

Danes  converted,  note 585 

Daniel 873 

Dante,  on  the  sweets  of  the  mystic  life,  note,  473.    Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing, 

512.    And  the  Divina  Commedia,  729.    Alone  among  poets 889 

David,  note 573 

David  of  Dinanto,  Professor  at  Paris 467 

"  De  Anima,"  Commentary  on,  of  S.  Thomas,  833.    Divisions  of,  note 833,  852 

Death  one  effect  of  Adam's  sin 300 

"  De  Caritate  " , 852 

"  De  Causis,"  a  book  taught  at  Paris,  467.    Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on 880 

Decins,  death  of,  note 582 

"  De    Civitate    Dei,"    Bindemann   on,  706.     Subject  of,  707,  891.     Compared  to 

"  Sunima  " 893 

"  De  Coilo  et  Mnudo,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  order  of,  830;  note,  830.    Number 

and  subjects  of  books 832,  833 

"  De  Correctione  Praterna  " ? 852 

Decrees  of  the  Popes,  one  of  the  three  Books  on  the  table  at  Council  of  Trent 538 

"  De  Divinatione  per  Somnum  " 835 

"  De  Generatione  et  Corruptione,"  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  Aristotle's 833 

"De  Interpretatione  "  of  S.  'i'horaas,  824.    Object  of,  note 824 

De  Maistre  on  S.  Tiiomas,  note 550 

"  De  Malo  " 852 

"De  Memoria  et  Kemiuiscentia" 835 

"De  Mcteorologia " 833 

Demetrius  got  S.  Chrysostom  to  write  first  treatise  on  "  Compunction,"  664;  note,  664 

Democritus  of  Abdera,  doctrine  of 773 

Demonstration,  Aristotle  on,  825;  "Posterior  Analytics  "  on,  826.    S.Thomas  on, 

826,  827.     Subject-matter  of,  827.    How  acquired,  827,  828.    First  principle  of,  828 
Denis  the  Areopagite,  Neoj»latonistic,  142.      "  De    Divinibns  Nominibns,"  177. 
Probable  date  of,  note,  178, 179.    Translated  by  Scotns  Erigena,  186.    Influ- 
ence of,  on  scliools 890,  892,  893,  906 

Denis,  S.,  at  Paris ,  92 

Denis,  S.,  abbey  of,  Abelard  retires  to 90 

Denis  the  Less  "translated  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers 186 

"  Do  Physico  Auditu  "  of  Aristotle,  Commentary  of  S.  Tliomas  on,  828.  •  Subjects 

of,  S29.    Motion  treated  of  in 829,  930 

"De  Potentia  "  ofS.  Thomas 852 

Deprivation  of  the  si§-htofGod,  the  only  punishment  of  original  sin 293 

"  De  Regimine  Principum,"  written  by  S.  Thomas  for  Hugh  of  Cyprus,  note 900 

De  Kubeis  on  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  note 856,  858 

"Descent  of  Paul  into  Hell,"  poem  of 23 

Desert,  Syrian,  577.    Arabian,  577.    Men  fly  to  the,  586.    Fathersofthe 586 

Desiderius,  Abbot,  patron  of  letters 9 

Desire  hinders  knowledge,  note 429 

"  De  Somniis  " 835 

"De  Somno  et  Virgilia" 835 

"DeSpe" 904 

"  De  Spiritnalibus  Creaturis  " 904 

Deti'action,  S.  Augustine's  hatred  of. 703 

"De  Unione  Verbi  Incarnati  " 904 

"  De  Unitate  Intellectus  "  of  S.  Thomas  against  AveiTO^s 874,  875 

"  De  Vera  Rehgione  " 707 

"De  Veritate,"  leng-th  of,  851,  852.    E.xtent  of  subjects  of,  etc 852 

Devil,  existence  of,  disbelieved  by  some,  note,  481.    Troubled  Saints,  note,  482. 

Difficulty  of  shaking  off,  325.    Worship  of,  the  greatest'of  sins 332 

"  De  Virtiitibus  Cardinalibns  " 904 

"  De  Virtutibus  in  ComiTjuni  " 904 

Dialectics,  eflects  of  study  of,  in  the  12th  century,  77.  Eflects  of  excess  of,  119.  Text- 
books of  in  the  middle  ages,  187.  Chief  ^vTiters  on,  187,  189.  Development 
of,  188,  190.  Course  of,  directed  by  the  Church,  191.  Chief  power  in  the  days 
of  S.  Thomas,  note,  408.  Not  adverse  to  contemplation,  note,  425  Excite- 
ment caused  by,  in  the  schools,  468;  note,  468,  472.    S.  Thomas's  power  of, 

note 567 

"  Dialectics  "  of  Aristole,  note 825 

"Dialogues"  of  S.  Gregory,  723.    Of  Plato,  786,  793,  794.    Difference  in  style  from 

"  Snmma,"  note 811,  893 

Didymns.  585,  626.    S.  Chrysostom  founded  on,  659.    Antagonism  to  Origen 659 

Diochcetes 775 

Diocletian,  death  of,  note. ...........;... ...t 582 
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Diodoms,  one  of  great  men  of  schools  of  Antioch,  note,  659.    S.  Chrysostom's  mas- 
ter in  spiritual  life tiy-t,    825 

Diogenes,  629.     Of  ApoUouia,  doctrine  of,  773.    Of  Siuope,  contrast  with  S.  Chry- 

sostom,  777;  note,  777.    Energy  of  character,  note 777,    778 

Dion 790 

Dionysins  of  Thrace,  less  than  Plato,  516.    Of  Alexandria,  note,  598.     S.  Basil 

'severe  on,  note,  598.     The  Grammarian  master  of  Plato 784 

Diopliantns ^"31 

Dioscnri,  temple  of  the 629 

Diospolis  the  Great 584 

Display,  love  of,  at  Paris,  note 468 

Divina  Comraedia  of  Dante 729 

Doctor,  ceremony  of  making  a,  508.  .509.    Work  of  a 554 

"  Doctor  Fandatissimns,"  the  appellation  of  ^gidius  Komanus 254 

"  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,"  the  appellation  of  Hales 261 

"Doctor  Perplexornm,"  the 169 

Doctorate,  preparations  for,  of  S.  Bonaveutnre  and  S.  Thomas 499.    502 

Doctors  of  the  iVIiddle  Ages,  Aristotelian,  118.    Many  not  forbidden  to  religions, 

382.    Work  of,  note 426 

Doctors,  the,   of  the  Church,  524,  570.    List  of,  note,  533.    Mention  of,  in  the 

"  Snmma."  note 569 

"Doctrina  Christiana"  of  S.  Augustine 185 

Dogma,  moral  in  vain  witliout 931 

Dolce,  Carlo 564 

Domenico,  Fra,  di  Caserta 736 

Dominic,  S.,  588.  And  S.  Tliomas,  728.  Buried  at  Bologna,  900.  Translation  of 
relics  of,  901.  Convent  of,  at  Naples,  925;  note,  4.  Birth,  46.  Of  noble 
parentage,  47.  His  personal  appearance,  note,  47.  His  education— sent  to 
Palencia,  17.  Joins  Canons  Regular,  47.  Journey  thi-ougli  France,  47.  At 
Synod  of  Montpellier,  48.     Character,  49.    His  Order,  49.    At  Sixtus,  55.    At 

S.  Sabina— his  vision 57,  434,  437,    438 

Dominicans,  driven  from  chairs  at  Naples,  25.  Order  founded  to  oppose  current 
evils,  39.  40.  Fartl.v  educates  S.  Pliilip,  note,  40.  Influence  of,  note,  41.  Foundation 
of,  by  S.  Dominic,  49.  Meudicaiit,  49.  Approved,  50.  Centres,  50.  Missionary  spirit, 
etc.,  52.  Martyrs,  53.  Influence  on  art.  53.  Famous  men,  53.  Extent  of  Order,  53. 
Establishment  at  Rome,  55.  Prevail  on  the  Pope  to  demand  the  release  of  8.  Thomas, 
6k  Love  of  knowledge,  note,  64.  At  Cologne,  171.  Troubles,  171.  Their  foundation 
at  Paris,  215.  Their  discipline,  216.  Their  studious  lives,  217.  Their  lecture  hall  at 
Paris,  217.  Method  of  professors,  218.  Obtain  chairs  in  Paris  Universit.y,  219.  Their 
school  at  Paris,  230.  Their  course  for  degrees,  230.  Great  efficiency  required  of 
teachers,  231.  Eegulations  of  General  Chapter  of  1248,  233.  New  schools  opened  in 
Europe  by,  234.  Principal  office  to  yjreach,  240.  The  great  preachers  of  the  13tli  cen- 
tury, 243.'  Quarrels  with  secular  professors  at  Paris,  310,  311.  Refuse  to  take  the 
oath  of  the  Paris  Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  Rome,  312.  Pope  Innocent  IV  sides  with, 
312.  Excluded  from  the  University  by  secular  doctors,  312.  Re-established  at  Paris 
by  Alexander  IV,  313.  Continue  to  lecture  in  Paris  schools,  316.  Raised  up  to  oppose 
disorder,  342.  Why  hated  by  liberals,  343,  344.  Specially  attacked  in  the  "Perils" 
of  Amour,  348.  Scorn  of  Rut'eba3uf  for,  349.  Called  Jacobites,  349,  350.  Persecutions 
at  Paris,  350.  Wliy  persecuted,  351.  Sent  representatives  to  the  Pope,  356.  Ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  IV  to  examine  the  "  Perils,"  357.  Defence  of,  against  Amour, 
362.  Triumph  over  secular  party,  363,  364,  426,  427.  Triumph  of,  in  the  defension  of 
S.  Thomas,  499,  500.  Habit  of,  oii  saints,  505.  General  Chapter  of,  commissioned  by 
Alexander  VII  to  draw  up  a  work  on  Morals  from  works  of  S.  Thomas,  526.  Privi- 
leges of  Clement  XII  to,  529.  Degrees  of,  equal  to  those  of  the  Sapienza,  529.  John 
of  Monteuigro,  Prior  of,  534.  Three,  drew  up  "  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent,"  542. 
Approve  of  S.  Thomas  550.  Chapter  of,  at  Valenciennes,  556.  On  commission 
appointed  for  the  revision  of  studies,  556.  Famous  teachers,  560.  Their  aim,  note, 
561.    Power  and  position  of,  strengthened  by  reputation  of  S.  Thomas,  912.    General 

chapter  of,  at  Paris 912 

Domitian,  death  of,  note 582 

Domnine,  S. ,  martyred  at  .Antioch 660 

Donatists,  600.    Date  of,  note,  600.    S.  AugnsUne  against,  701.    In  Africa,  719. 

Subdued  by  S  Gregory  the  Great 721 

Donatus,  master  of  S.  Jerome,  at  Rome 675 

Dorotheus 659 

Donai  attaches  itself  to  S.  Thomas 546 

Doubt,  the  agony  of 463 

Draco,  master  of  Plato 784 

Drionx  on  S.  Thomas  at  Council  of  Trent,  note 540 

Dryden 538 

Du  Pin  on  Clement  IV,  note 885 

East,  philosophy  of,  invades  the  West,  220.  Aristotle  con-upted  by.  221.  Errors 
caused  by,  222.  At  Oxford,  224.  In  Ireland,  224;  note,  225.  Errors  of, 
opposed  by  S.  Thomas  in  second  book  of  his  Commentary  on  the  '-Senten- 
ces," 283.  "Its  influence  over  the  Chnrch,  570,  .571,  572.  Strategic  centres  in, 
573,  .574.  Theology  coloured  bv,  575.  Character  of  575.  Saints  of,  Monta- 
lembert  on,  note,  575.  Sands  of,  576.  Richness  of  parts  of,  576,  577,  578.  De- 
based state  of,  580;  note,  580.    Animal  gods  of  the,  581.    Corruption  of. 581 

Easter • 910 

Easterns  refuted  in  "  QnaBstiones  Disputataj,"  851.    And  in  "Contra  Gentiles," 

note 879 

Ebezeners 9^6 
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Ebion 324 

"Ecce  Homo" 422 

Echai-d,  testimony  to  loyalty  of  the  disciples  of  S.  Thomas 550 

Edessa 573,  599 

Editions  of  woiks  of  S.  Thomas,  note 935 

Edmund,  S.,  a  noted  preachei" 213 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  IH  of  England  ;  crown  of  Sicily  offered  to 909,  910 

"  Education  of  the  World,"  Di:  Temple's  essay  on,  note 422 

Education,  Aristotle's  hig-h  idea  of,  note 805 

Egypt,  570,  572,  576.  Upper,  evenings  in,  note,  576,  577.  Striking  character  of,  578. 
Its  histox'v,  note,  578.  Its  antiquity,  578.  Religion  in,  581.  Corruption  of, 
584.     S.  Anthony  "Physician  of,"  595.     Mysticism  of,  at  Athens,  628.     S. 

Basil  visits,  635.    S.  Jerome  travels  in,  651.    Plato  travels  to 788 

Egyptians  gave  scientilic  knowlege  to  Greeks 892 

Elements,  power  of  the  Saints  over  the,  note 487 

Eleuchus,  the  Socratic,  note 840 

Elias,  Brnnetus,  professor  at  Paris,  251.    S.  Thomas  in  his  school 258,  313 

Elias  of  Orleans 104 

Elias,  515.    Great  in  thought,  515;  note 573,574,588,  612 

Elinand 36 

Elii)haz 760 

Elizabeth  S.,  of  Hungary,  Frederick  H  desired  to  marry,  500;  note 23 

Eller,  Koger,  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Ehwsley,  difliculty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Emanation,  doctrine  of,  in  "  Qnajstiones  Disputatse  " 851 

EmineUa,  S. ,  mother  of  S.  Basil 618,  622 

Emotion,  powerless  to  make  men  good,  note 790 

Empedocles   of  Agrigentum,    doctrine    of,  773.    S.  Basil   contrasted  with,  775. 

Jumped  into  ^tna 775 

Empedocles,  studied  by  S.  Tliomas- 284 

Empire  and  Popes,  31."  And  Holy  See 907 

Encyclopasdic  writers  of  the  13th  "century,  their  gi-eat  labours 706 

"  End,"  S.  Thomas  on 761 

Enemies,  love  of 414 

Engleljert,  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  Dominicans 171 

England,  monasticism  in,  341.  Hatred  against  monasticism,  432.  Changes  in  re- 
ligious feeling  of,  433.  Pa^an  heroes  held  up  as  models  in,  433-435.  Democ- 
racy of,  would  be  averted  by  monasticism,  439.    In  the  16th  century,  537,  583. 

Converted,  note,  585.     In  idolatry 719 

Enlargement  of  mind  produced  by  great  thinkers,  note 512 

Enquiry,  religious,  need  of God'sblessing  on,  note 496 

Envy,  Ovid's  description  of,  note 431 

Enzio,  nominated  King  of  Sardinia 17 

Ephesians,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of,  758.    S.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 759 

Ephcsus,  the  eve  of  Asia,  573.    Church  fonnded  at,  599,  600.    Date  of  Council  of, 

note   ". 600 

Ephrem,  S.,  two-fold  power  of  intellect  and  will  combined  in 516,  570,  573,  669,  723 

Epictetus 433,  434 

Epictetns,  S.,  note 569 

Epicurus,  516,  629,  777.    Teaching  of,  note 778 

Epiphanius  S.,  532.    On  Arius,  609,  631.    Goes  to  Rome  to  oppose  Miletians 6.50,  862 

Erasmus  the  Benedictine  at  Naples    26 

Erasmus,  and  S.  Thomas,  551,  573.    Testimony  of,  to  S.  Athanasius'  beautiful  style, 

note 610 

Erigena,  story  of  death  of,  471;  note,  471;  note,  536.  Difference  of  teaching  from 
S.  liernard's,  .'572.    En-or  of,  583.    Xeoplatonistic,  583.     "  De  Divinis  Nomini- 

bus,"  note,  619.     Translates  the  Areopagite 626,  6.37 

Errico  arms  against  Frederick 16 

Essence,  Divine,  S.  Thomas's  doctrine  on  the,  note 905 

Estius,  William,  his  love  of  S.  Thomas 546 

Esychius,  master  of  S.  Chrysostom  in  desert 664 

Eternity  of  world,  Aristotle's  theory  of,  284.  S.  Thomas's  argument  and  theory  on, 
284.    Non-eternity  not  demonstrable,  285.    S.  Thomas's  opinion  of  believers 

in 322 

Ethelbert,  King,  note 480 

"Ethics"   of  Aristotle,   Commentary  of  S.   Thomas  on,  839.    Subjects  of  various 
books  of,  839,  840.   Abstract  of,  and  Lections  of  S.  Thomas,  corresponding  to, 

840,  842,  843,  846,  847,  893 

Eucharist  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  302.     S.  Thomas  on,  against  Saracens 871 

Eucleus,  S.  Chrvsostom  cures  blindness  of 664 

Euclid,  Plato  studied  under,  786,  833.    Translated  into  Arabic 150 

Eudes  de  Chateauroux 357 

Eudo  de  Stella 457 

Eudoxia,  anger  of,  against  S.  Chrysostom,  669.    Statue  of,  protested  against  by  S. 

Chrysostom 670 

Eudoxns  on  pleasure 840 

Eufranon  of  Salerno,  effect  of  S.  Thomas's  appearance  on,  note 506 

Eugenius  Ammiratns 154 

Eugenius  III  caused  a  ti-anslation  to  be  made  ofS.  John  Damascene 186 

Eugenius  IV 534 
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EnnapiiTS,  190.    Life  of,  note,  190.    Introduction  to  Proaeresius,  note 191 

Eunomians  at  Constantinople,  641.    And  S.  Gregory  Theologns,  644.     S.  Chrysos- 

tom  preaclies  against 666 

Eunomius,  precursor  of  Nominalism,  119.     Works  of  S.  Basil  against 639 

Euphrasia,  note 570 

Euripides,  intluence  of,  note 532,  629 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea,  533,  (i07,  625,  634,  669.     On  Plato's  errors,  note,  800.     Of  Nico- 

niedia,  607.    Of  Vercelli,  note 922 

Eustatliius  of  Antioch 635,  739 

Eustochinm  follows  S.  Jerome  to  Antioch,  651.  Travels  in  East,  651.  At  Bethle- 
hem, 651.     Dies 652 

Euthemius,  the  Monk 740 

Euthydenius  won  over  to  Socrates 782 

Eutropins,  influence  of,  made  S.  Chrysostom  Archbishop  of  Constantinople 669 

Eutychiaus,  date  of,  note 600 

Entj'chins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  converted  from  error  on  Resurrection  by 

S.  Gregory,  717;  note  717 

Euxine,  (Uties  along 5S4 

Euzoins  known  to  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  Palestine 626 

Evagrius  described  to  S.  Jerome  the  Eastern  monks 647 

Evangelists 847,  S48 

Evenings  in  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  note 577 

"  Eversores,"  the,  and  S.  Augustine 691 

Evils  of  the  present  age 436 

Evreux,  Bishop  of,  deputed  by  Innocent  IV  to  re-establish  the  Mendicants  at 

Paris 312 

Examp'ie,  Dr.  Temple  on  force  of,  note 422 

Exarchate 29 

Excommnnicatiou,  power  of,  note 32 

Experience  replaced  by  wisdom  in  the  Saints,  463;  note 463 

"Expositio,  Continna,"  of  S.   Thomas,  731.       In   "  Librnm  Boetii  de  Hebdom- 

adibus,"879.     "  De  Trinitate,"  879.    Method  oi;  note 879 

Exposition,  on  "  De  Cansis,"880.     Of  S.   Thomas  on  Scripture  testifies  to  his 

knowledge  of  Fathers 749 

Fabi.es,  influence  of,  on  children,  note 432 

Fabritus 736 

"Fair  and  the  Fit,"  the,  ofS.  Augustine 692 

Faith,  the,  at  Alexandria,  74.  At  Antioch,  75.  In  the  West,  75,  76.  Necessity  of 
the  establishment  of,  ou  scientific  grounds,  12fi.  Of  Apostles  extinct  after  Passion, 
242.  First  thing  necessary  to  a  Christian,  320.  Ett'ects  of,  320.  Not  foolish  to 
believe  what  can  not  be  seen,  321-322.  Connection  with  morals,  note,  424.  Personal 
love  of  Christ  decreases  with  decrease  of,  note,  437.  S.  Ambrose  on,  679.  S.  Thomas 
on,  758.    And  reason,  S.  Tliomas  raised  up  lo  sliuw  harmony  between,  note,  849.   Does 

not  contradict  reason,  878,  879.     Treated  in  "  Secuuda.  Secimdie  " 818 

Fakhr,  Eddin-Razv 152 

Falaquera,  Shem-l'ob-Ibn,  159.    Defends  Maimonides 169 

Farina 23 

Fathers,  the,  conteniplatives,  118.  Platonists,  118.  Translation  of  Greek  Fathers 
promoted,  186.  Of  the  Church,  wliat  they  are,  uote.  567.  Good  spiritual  reading, 
note,  570.  Latin,  close  with  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Greek,  close  witli  S.  John 
Damascene,  uote,  567.  S.  Thomas  and,  568,  ,569.  Mentioned  in  the  "  Summa,"  note, 
569.  Eastern,  necessity  of  study  of  the,  note,  569.  Of  the  East,  whence  character 
of,  574.  Greek  impress  ou.  575.  Of  the  West  liave  Latin  impress.  575.  Love  of 
abstract  in  Greek,  note,  575.  Of  the  Desert,  587.  Large  number  of,  within  si.Kty 
years,  600.  Smalhie&s  of,  before  S.  Anthonv.  598.  Ditt'erence  between  Apostolic  and 
other,  598  ;  note,  598,  599,  600.  Of  tlie  Deseit,  loved  by  H.  Athanasius,  604.  Their  un- 
earthly natures,  683.  S.  Augustine's  exceptional  position  among,  note.  706.  Those 
who  follow  only  develop  them,  724.  Lived  amid  war,  725.  Difference  from  S. 
Thomas,  725,  726.  Bond  with  S.  Thomas,  726.  Mouks.jiote,  726.  Platonic,  note,  727. 
Number  of  letters  of  some  of,  note,  727.  >S.  Thomas's  acquaintance  with.  728.  How 
S.  Thomas  got  the,  note,  728.  "  Catena  Aurea  "  shows  IS.  Thomas's  great  knowledge 
of,  729,  730.  Give  us  their  histories  in  their  writings.  733,  734.  How  ,S.  Tliomas  knew 
their  lives,  note,  734.  Their  diflerence  from  S.  Thomas,  uote,  735.  S.  Thomas's  mas- 
tership of,  746.  S.  Thomas  in  "  Catena"  fastens  ou  peculiar  note  of  the,  747.  Char- 
acter of,  770.  Importance  of,  note.  770.  S.  Thomas's  grasp  of,  H86.  EU^ment  of,  in 
"  Sumuia,"  889.  In  first  part  of  "  Summa,"  906.  S.  Thomas  had  them  before  his  eye 
in  construction  of  his  "  Summa,"  922.     Principles  of  perfection  of  moral  man  drawn 

from  hves  of,  by  S.  Thomas,  note 930 

Fanstns,  the  Maniciiean 686,    695 

Ferri^res 15 

Fichte,  saying  of,  note 427 

Ficinius,  Marsilins,  and  Plato,  note :.    809 

Fisher,  Bishop,  his  opinion  of  S.  Thomas 551 

Flavian,  S.,  ordained  S.  Clirvsostom  priest 666 

Flenry,  his  opinions  of  the  "Contra  Impugn  antes," 36i 

Florence,  Council  of,  John  of  Monteni.gro'at,  5:!4.  Summary  of  the  Eastern  Coun- 
cils, 537.     General  Chai)ter  of  Dominicans  at '. 924 

Florence  of  Gaul,  one  of  the  Commission  on  Dominican  studies 5.56 

Foggia,  Castle  of  Fred.  II    22 

Foligno 33 

Folioth,  Robert 95 

"Fomes,"  the,  288.     S.  Thomas  ou ,,....,.,, , 292 
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Fondi,  Count  of , 6 

"  Foils  Vitas, "  work  of  Aviccbron,  152.    Same  as  Mekor  Chajim 159 

Fouievraud,  Order  of,  foauded    38 

Foresta,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  Delia,  plundered 7 

Forrerio,  Francis,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 5i-2 

"  Form,"  S.  Tliomas  on  828 

"Forms,"  the,  of  Plato 798,  807 

Fortitude  treated  of  in  "  Secunda  Secundae  " 918,  920 

Fortunatus,  S.  Augustine's  dispute  with 5J6 

Forum,  Idol  of  the,  note 516 

Foscaiari,  Giles,  one  of  the  compilers  of  Catechism  of  Council  of  Trent 542 

Fossa  Xuova,  558.     Abbey  of,  S.  Thomas  invited  to,  938.    Scenes  at,  939.    Sickness 

of  S.  Thomas  at,  939'.    Death  scenes  of  S.  Thomas  at 939-943 

Fra  An^elico  Giovanni  da  Fiesole 53 

Fracassi,  F 848 

Fra  Giovanni 53 

France,  583,  910.     S.  Thomas  in,  912.    King  of 913 

Frances,  wife  of  Hannibal  Ceccano,  neice  of  S.  Thomas 938 

Fraiicioge,  John 357 

Francis  of  Sales,  S. ,  and  S.  Thomas,  551;  note 573 

Francis  liegis,  S.,  note 132 

Francis,  S.,  and  S.  Anthonj' 589 

Franci.s,  S.,  parentage,  41.  His  early  life,  42.  His  dream,  42.  Begins  to  preach, 
44.    His  vision,  44.    Mortification,  45.    His  love  of  nature,  45.    His  love  of 

Christ,  46.     Order  of 46,  433,  438 

Francis  Xavier,  S. ,  note •. 573 

Franciscans,  subject  of  the  "  Eternal  Goispel,"  449,  4.50.  Fanaticism  caused  among, 
by  Abljot  Joiichiui's  writings,  458.  Tlie  part  assigned  them  by  Abbot  Joacliini,  459. 
Triumph  of,  at  Paris,  499,  500.  Spread  rejiort  of  death  of  Frederick  II,  8.  Driven 
from  professorsliips  at  Naples.  25,  26.  Order  of,  fouuded  to  oppose  cuiieut  evils,  39, 
41.  luUiience,  note,  41.  Rapid  spread  of,  46.  Eastern  influeuce  on,  224.  Preacliiug, 
note,  226.  At  Paris,  228.  Their  scliool  at  Paris,  229.  Tlieir  maimer  of  life,  229.  Dis- 
turbances at  Paris  with  secular  professors,  310,  311.  Refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  Paris 
Doctors,  311.  Appeal  to  Rome,  311.  Pope  Innocent  IV  espouses  the  cause  of,  312. 
Excluded  from  the  University  by  secular  doctors,  312.  Re-established  at  Paris  by 
Alexander  IV,  313.  S.  Louis'  love  of,  314.  Arrangement  annulled  by  Alexander  IV, 
315.  Continue  to  lecture  in  the  Paris. schools,  316.  Raised  up  to  oppose  disorders,  342. 
Why  hated  by  liberals,  343,  345.  Attacked  in  Amour's  "  Perils,"  348.  Poverty  of, 
hated,  349.  Amour's  slanders  against,  349.  Persecutions  at  Paris,  350,  351.  Why  per- 
secuted, 351.  "Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  of,  352,  355.  Send  their  best 
members  as  representatives  to  the   Pope,   against  Amour,   357.    Defence   against 

Amour,  357.     Triumph  over  secular  party 363,  364,  426,  427 

Frangipani 6 

Frank's  "  lieligious  Philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,"  168.    And  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  720 

Fra  Ristoro    53 

Fra  Sisto 53 

Frederick  Barbarossa.    See  Barbarossa. 

Frederick  II,  908.  Kapture  with  Pope,  5.  Crusade  of,  6.  Reported  death,  return 
to  Europe,  8.  Peace  of  Anagni,  15.  Contest  with  Pope,  16.  Excommuni- 
cated, 17.  His  violence,  20.  His  influence,  31.  His  education  and  charac- 
ter, 21.  Literary  taste,  22.  Immoral  life,  22.  His  epitaph,  note,  23.  Court, 
23.    Patron  of  learning,  24,  25,  26.     His  fall  at  Council  of  Lyons,  32.    War 

with  Pope,  33.     Stops  bishops  going  to  Rome,  33.    His  turbulence 259 

Free  Spirit,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 35 

French 910 

French  language  in  13th  century,  specimen  of,  note,  236.    Language  of  Middle  Age 

preaching 240 

Freshmen,  how  treated  at  Athens,  note 630 

Friendship,  two  things  which  tend  to 331 

Frieslaud,  mission  to,  note 585 

Frigerio,  testimony  to  the  devil's  assaults  on  S.  Thomas,  481.    On  humility  of  S. 

Thomas 494 

Fronto  cured  by  S.  Anthony 593 

P'rontonius,  S.,  note ' 570 

Fnlda 14 

Fulk,  legend  of,  226.    As  preacher 240 

Gaddi,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas,  note 847 

Galatians,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on  Epistle  to.  Fathers  little  used  in,  754.    What 

it  treats  of,  758.     S.  Thomas  on  Epistle  to 759 

Galen  resuscitated  by  Arabs 153 

Galen,  on  "  Motion,'' 830 

Galerins,  death  of,  note 582 

Galesinius,  his  picture  of  S.  Bonaveuture 503 

Galileo 889 

Gall,  S 14 

Gallio  de  Burgos,  speech  of,  before  the  Fathers  of  Trent  on  S.  Thomas 541 

Games,  Isthmian,  Plato  attends 784 

Gariopontanns 153 

Gaul,  584.    Mission  to,  note.  585.    Churches  founded  in 599 

Gannilo  assails  S.  Anselm's  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 120 

Geber,  an  Arabian  chemist 70 
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Gecteville,  one  of  the  Paris  deputation  to  the  Pope 356 

Gelasins,  Pope,  note 518 

Generation,  in  Trinitj' 871 

"  Generatione,  ut  Corrnptione.  De,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  ..  .\ 833 

Generosity  ol'  Christ,  S.  Tlionias  on 758 

Genevi6vc,   S  ,   at  Paris,  501     .Abulard's  school  of,  76.    Abelard  at,  92,  93.    Its 

Rationalistic  tendencies,    155.      At   Paris,    195.      Founded    by   Clovis    and 

Clolilde,  199.    Its  rei)nlalion  raised  by  Aljclard 200 

Genius  of  little  wortli  witliout  time,  517.    In  what  it  lies 563 

Gennadius  translates  worlis  of  8.  Thomas  into  Greek 535,  551 

Genoa 33,  34 

"  Gentiles,  Contra,"  testifies  to  S.  Thomas's  linowledge  of  Fathers 749 

Gentleness,  spirit  of  the  nionU,  note ...  480 

Geoj'i'aphy,  ignorance  of  in  the  middle  ayes 228 

George,  tlie  Greeli  physician , 150 

George  Scholarius  abjures  tlie  Greeli  schism 535 

Gerard,  Br.  composeil  tlie  "Eternal  Gospel,"  450,  451.    Imprisoned,  453,  457,  458. 

Of  Besancon,  his  question  to  S.  Thomas 255,  256 

Gerard  Sagarelli 35 

Gerbert,  77.     In  Spain,  152.    Introduced  Arabic  numerals,  153.     "  De  Rationelli  et 

Katione,  Uti" 188 

Germain  I'Au.Kerrois',  S 501 

Germain's,  S 500 

Geriuano,  San,  Dominican  Convent  founded  at 912 

Germano,  S 5,  6,  7,  8,  15 

Germans  converted,  note 585,  911 

Germany,  in  16th  centui-y,  537,  583.    John  ol",  his.iourney  with  S.  Thomas  to  Paris,  65 

Gerson  of  Paris,  esteem  of,  for  S.  Thojnas,  note. 536 

Gervasins  and  Protasius.  rehcs  of  S  S.,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Ghibeliues,   15,  20.    Materialists,  23.    Rise,  31.    Name  first  used,  32.      Supposed 

origin  of  the  name 32 

Gibbon,  531.    Speaks  well  of  S.  Atlianasins,  note 606 

Gibi.'lli,  his  picture  of  S.  Tliomas,  note 506 

Gifts,  great,  necessary  for  great  deeds,  note 517 

Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  94.    Condemned  at  Rheims,  94.    At  Sens,  105,  188.    Said  by 

John  of  Cornwall  to  be  the  author  of  Nihilism 297 

Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  S.,  note 284 

Gildas,  S 91 

Gilduin,  first  Abbot  of  S.  Victor's,  110.    Receives  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 114 

Giles,  John  of  S 230 

Gilles,  S 884 

Gilmichael  the  Hermit,  note 597 

Giovanni,  Fra 53 

Giovanni,  San,  498.     S.  Thomas  taken  to,  .58,  276      S.  Thomas  at,  558.     S.  Thomas 

learned  Scripture  at,  750.     S.  Tliomas  read  Aristotle  at 822 

Gisulfe 4 

"  Glossa  Interlinearis  "  of  Ansehn  of  Laon 183 

"  Glossa  Interlinearis,"  739,  907.     "  Ordinaria  "  of  Strabo 739 

Glosses 740 

God,  Ills  Being  and  Essence,  etc.,  first  treated  scientifically  by  Hales,  264.    Hales' 

view  of  the  Knowledge  of,  note,  264.    All  things  in",  327.    Why  he  is  to  be 

adored,  332.    Knowledge  of.  S.  Thomas  on i...  760 

Godfrey,  Bisho])  of  Chalons 104 

Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Bishop  of  Paris,  founds  a  school  at  Paris 193 

Godfrey  of  Chartres,  97,  98.    Legate  of  the  Holv  See  at  Sens 104 

Godfrey  at  Troy es 36 

Goethe,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Gonzales,  disciple  of  Toletus 545 

Goodness  and  truth  defined,  note ^ 511 

Gordianns,  father  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 708 

Gorgias  of  Leontium,  doctrine  of 773,  774 

Gorres,  note 425 

Gospel,  the  preaching  of  S.  Thomas  on  the 758 

"  Gospel  Harmonies  "  of  Zachary  of  Besancon,  and  Odo  of  Canibrai 183 

Gospels,  S.  Thomas  on  the 122 

Gotlie,  saying  of 430 

Goths,  the,  attack  Rome 584 

Gotteschalc,  conti-oversy  with  Hincmar 77 

Goudiu,  and  S.  Thomas"  note 551 

Grace,    development  of,   teaching   on,    265.    A  help  unto    action ;    Suarez    on, 

note 812 

Graces,  statues  of  the,  carved  by  Socrates 778 

Grjecia,  Magna,  Pvthagoieans  in 788 

Grammont,  Order  of,  founded 38 

Granada 151 

Grassus,  Peter,  his  testimony  to  influence  of  S.  Thomas,  note 465 

Gratian,  S.  Ambrose  preserves,  from  Arianism,  240.    Influence  of  S.  Ambrose  over, 

240.     Stabbed  by  Aiidragathius,  240.    Love  of  S.  Ambrose  for,  note 240,  242 

Gray,  note 89 

Grazers,  life  of  the,  note 5S8 
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Greatness,  not  realized  by  intellect  at  once 67 

Greccio,  near  Rieti 455 

Greece,  578.    Jls  teachings  in  Rome,  580.    Influence  of  passion  on 585 

Greek  Councils,  acts  of,  translated 186 

Greeks  driven  out  of  southern  Italy I 

Greek,  Fathers  close  with  S.  John  Damascene,  note,  568.  Contrasted  with  Latin 
Fathers,  note,  568.  Language  represents  theory,  note,  574.  Education  of  a, 
note,  628.    "Contra  Gentiles"  translated  into,  857.    And  Latin   Churches, 

union  of,  aimed  at  by  Gregory  X 938 

Greeks,  John  of  Montenigro  against,  534.  Many  return  to  unity,  535.  Study  of  S. 
Tlioiiias  by,  535.  Religion  of,  771.  Hoiuer  and  Hesiod,  the  Bible  of,  772.  Rhapsodists 
anioug,  772.  Made  gods  of  passions,  772;  note,  772.  Tlieir  poets,  etc.,  asliamed  of 
gods,  773.  Pliilosopheis  striving  for  truth,  773.  Philosophy  of,  grew  worse,  note, 
773.  Gods  of,  treated  with  contempt  by  philosophers,  774.  Their  religious  could  not 
staud  test,  note,  774.     State  of,  774.     S.  Tliomas  against,  873.    Did  not  teach  unity  of 

intellect,  87G.     Knowledge  of,  came  from  Egyptians .'892,     893 

Gregory  II 29 

Gregory  VII,  S.,  14.     Attacked  by  Emperor 31-32 

Gregory  IX,  rupture  witli  Frederick  II,  5.  Raised  the  Clavissignati,  6.  His  deal- 
ings with  Frederick  II,  16.  Excommunicates  him,  17.  Tntor  to  Frederick 
II,  21.  Conduct  against  Frederick  II,  33,  34.  Death,  34.  Course  in  the  dis- 
turbances at  Paris  University,  212.    His  grief  at  the  corrupt  state  of  Paris    , 

schools 221 

Gregory,  Dr.  Martin,  note 475 

Gregory,  S.,  of  Nvssa,  75,  300.    Brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.    Funeral  oration  over  S. 

Basil,  note,  639.    Made  Presbyter 640,  669,    862 

Gregory,  S.,  tlie  Great,  as  a  preaclier,  239.  How  the  dead  are  helped,  324.  On  the 
love  of  Ood,  331.  Agaiust  carnality,  337.  On  riches,  339.  Sacrifice  defined  by,  373. 
Taught,  376,  381,  402,  406.  Dili'ereuce  between  holocaust  and  sacrifice,  412,  416.  On 
zeal,  417,  418.  Suftered  from  indigestion,  note,  505.  Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing, 
513.  Waiting  on  poor,  514.  Displays  great  will,  515.  Doctor,  525,  533.  Proclaimed 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  note,  533.  Latin  Fathers  close  with,  note,  568.  569,  598.  lu 
"  Pastoral  Solicitude  "  takes  S.  Gregory  Naziauzen  for  model,  644.  Gordianus,  father 
of  708.  Silvia,  mother  of  708.  Birth',  708.  Ediication,  708.  The  first  monk-Pope, 
709.  A  Benedictine,  709.  Prefect  of  Rome,  709.  Left  the  world  after  baving  tasted, 
its  favours,  709.  Love  of  the  Unseen  World  and  Christ,  710.  This  expressed  in  book 
of  "Morals,"  711.  Great  influence  of  S.  Benedict's  life  over,  712.  Real  Benedictine 
character,  712.  Leaves  the  world,  713.  Endowed  six  Benedictiue  monasteries  in 
Sicil.v,  713.  Euters  S.  Andrew's  monastery,  713.  Severity  of  his  penance,  714.  Inci- 
dent of  Anglo-Saxon  youths,  leaves  Rome  for  Euglaud,  715.  Tumult  of  jieople,  and 
recall  of,  715.  Made  Deacon  of  Rome,  716.  Seut  ou  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  716. 
Retired  to  S.  Andrew's  717.  Made  Abbott,  717.  Procession  to  stop  pestilence,  717. 
Vision  of,  718.  Made  Pope,  718.  Concealment  and  discovery  of,  718.  His  love  of  his 
old  state,  718.  Called  to  rule  iu  stormy  days,  719.  State  of  the  world,  719.  Thought 
end  of  the  world  at  hand,  720.  His  able  conduct  of  atiTairs,  720.  Letters  to  S.  Augus- 
tine aud  Queen  Bertha  on  mission  iu  England,  note,  720.  721.  Largeness  of  char- 
acter, 721.  Some  of  his  works,  721.  His  corporal  sufferings,  722.  No  account  of  his 
death  extant,  722 ;  note,  722.  Appearance  of,  723 ;  note,  723.  Has  written  more  vol- 
uminously than  au.v  Pope  writer,  except  Benedict  XIV,  723.  His  writings,  723.  His- 
tory of,  note,  72.3.  "Liber  Regular  Pastoralis,"  723.  Last  of  Latin  Fathers,  723. 
Number  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  in  Morals,  729,  731,  734. 
His  Epistles,  732,  733,  740,  747,  777,  861,  886,  883,  907,  928,  929.     Type  of  statesman,  932. 

Christ-principle  of  converted  England 933 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  S.,  75.  As  a  preacher,  239.  Taught,  376.  Difficulty  of  at  once 
realizing,  513,  533.  Made  doctor,  note,  533.  568,  570,  571.  Severe  ou  S.  Deiiis,  note,  598, 
599.  Meets  at  Constantinople  with  S.  Basil,  623.  His  parentage,  etc.,  623.  Likeness 
to  S.  Thomas,  623.  His  vision,  624,  625.  Earl.y  youth  aud  acquaintance  with  S.  Basil, 
625.  Goes  to  Palestine,  625.  At  Alexandria,  626.  Storm  at  sea  ou  his  voyage  to 
Athens,  626.  His  fear,  627.  Not  yet  baptized,  627.  Reaches  Athens,  627.  Taught  by 
Proajresius  aud  Himerius,  note,  631.  At  Athens  with  S.  Basil,  631,  632.  Friendship 
■with  S.  Basil,  632,  633,  654.  Persuaded  to  remain  at  Athens,  634.  Hindered  from 
retiring  from  the  world.  6.34.  Help  of  S.  Basil  to,  638.  The  "Theologian,"  639,640. 
Home  duties  detained  him  from  joining  S.  Basil  iu  Pontus,  640.  Coolness  ivith  S. 
Basil,  640.  Leaves  Sasinia,  641.  His  parents  die,  641.  Called  to  Constantinople,  641, 
642.  Success  at  Constantinople,  642.  His  fame  spreads,  642.  And  S.  Jerome,  642. 
Resigns  his  See,  643.  Life  at  Arianzus,  643.  His  death,  643.  His  portrait,  644.  De- 
fended Nicaia,  644.  Works,  644.  Teachings  prized,  644.  Friendship  with  S.  Jerome, 
644.  Dates  of  his  life,  note.  644.  Difference  from  Angelical,  human  saint.  657,  659. 
Succeeded  by  Nectarius  at  Constantinople,  668,  669.  Never  fell,  689.  Ever  in  battle, 
706,  716,  719,  72,3.  Number  of  letters  extant,  note,  727.  S.  Thomas  took  him  iu  dogma, 
729,  731 ,  732,  734  ;  note,  734.     Coutrasted  with  Aristippus,  775,  862,  888,  890,  928.     Type 

of  poet 932 

Gregory,  Thaumaturgus,  S.,  532;  note,  568.  Taught  by  Origen,  his  parents  con- 
verted, 620.  At  Cfesarea,  goes  to  Alexandria,  his  spotlessness,  620.  Some 
datesof  his  life,  note,  620.    Made  Bishop,  621.    His  miracles,  621.    His  many 

conversions.  729.    Never  fell 689 

Gregory  of  Tours,  S.,   his  testimony  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great's  proflciency,  708; 

note 708 

Gregory  de  Valencia,  548;  note 548 

Gregory  VII,  S.,  note 518 

Gregory  IX  employed  S.  Raymund  to  put  together  "  Corpus  Juris  " 856,    908 

Gregory  X,  testinionj-  to  S!  Thomas,  519,  533,  938.    Two  special  objects  of,  938. 

Commands  attendance  of  S.  Thomas  at  Second  Council  of  Lyons 938 

Gregory  XIII,  and  Trent,  note,  537.    Orders  a  new  edition  of  the  Catechism  of  the 

Council  of  Trent  to  be  made,  note 542 
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Gregory  XVI,  and  Czar  Nicholas,  514;  note 514 

Grenada,  the  Archbishop  ol',  auti  the  "  Sarama  "  at  Trent 53!) 

Grossetete,  Kobert,  studied  at  Paris,  note,  196.    Pegge's  life  ol' 207 

Gi-osvin 104 

Gnaiferio 11) 

GiiellS,  6, 15,  17.    Rise,  31.    Name  flrst  used,  32.    Supposed  origin  of  the  name,  32. 

Many  join  the  party  of  the 249 

Guerric,  Brothei',  legend  of  his  conversion 226 

Guibert,  Abljot  of  Westminster,  his  teaching  on  original  sin 288 

Guillot  ordered  to  be  exiled 489 

Guilt,  Abclard  denied  any  in  the  newly-born,  287.    No  punishment  without 287 

Gaimar 1 

Guiscard,  Robert 2!) 

Guniiel  d'Izaii,  Archpriest  of 47 

Gundisalvi,  Archdeacon,  translated  philosophical  -works 154 

Guy,  Bishop  of  Auxerre 883 

Guy  Fulquois.     Vitl.  Clement  IV. 

Guzman , 47 

Habit,  Dominican,  its  appearance  on  Saints 505 

Hadarschan,  Moses 153 

Hadrian,  note 628 

Hales,  Alexander,  taught  S.  Bonaventure,  503.    Prepared  way  for  "Summa"....  889 

891,  892 
Hales,  Alexander  of,  a  Paris  University  student,  179,  180,  188,  229.  Wrongly  said 
to  he  master  of  IS.  Tliouias,  232.  His  epitaph,  note,  232.  "  Doctor  Irrefragabilis,"  261. 
His  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  261.  His  history,  note,  261.  Introduced  Aristotle 
iu  liis  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  261.  His  great  reading,  262.  His  style,  note, 
262.  Great  knowledge  of  ancients,  263.  First  to  treat  God's  Being  and  Essence 
scientifically,  264.  His  "  Summa,"  note,  264.  Hales  not  tirst  to  write  a  Conjnientary 
on  "Sentences,"  264.  His  view  on  knowledge  of  God,  264.  How  surpassed  by  S. 
Tlioiuas.  265.  His  reputation,  note,  265.  Metliod  ot  treating  Lombard's  "  iSentences," 
note,  265.  Simplicity  of  S.  'I'liomaa  compared  with,  note,  266.  Is  a  sacred  science 
necessary?  274.  Is  theology  science  or  wisdom  ?  275.  On  creatioji,  284.  On  original 
sin,  288.     Held  that  there  could  be  Sacraments  even  if  niau  had  not  fallen,  302. 

Master  of  S.  Bonaventure,  note,  317.    His  saying  of  S.  Bonavouture 319 

Halgrin,  Cardinal Ill 

Hall,  Robert,  his  unconsciousness  of  suflerings,  note 684 

Hallaj,  note '71 

Halle,  Sect  of 458 

Hanierleve,  convent  founded  from  S.  Victor's 11;; 

Hampden,  Bishop,  on  the  Schools,  note,  502.     On  work  of  mediasval  Doctors,  note,  426 

Hanbal  the  Moslem,  "  Saint  " 149 

Hannibal  di  Molaria,  perhaps  Bachelor  at  S.  James's  when  S.  Thomas  was  doctor, 
555.    Made  Cardinal,  555.    Part  of  "  Catena  "  of  S.  Thomas  was  dedicated 

to 740,  900 

Haroun-al-Raschid,  150.    Founds  a  college  of  translators 151 

Hashemiali,  the  old  capital  of  the  Moslems .  150 

Hassan  Ibn,  the  poet 151 

Hatred  of  religions  men,  whence  it  springs  431 

Haymo,  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Heathens,  how  to  refute  the,  note,  431.    Difference  between  heroes  of  and  Christ, 

note 435 

Heavens,  incorruptible  according  to  Aristotle,  note 832 

Hebrew,  the  "  Contra  Gentiles  "  translated  into 857 

Hebrews,  S.  Raid's  Epistle  to 7.S0 

Hedwige,  S 912 

Heliopolis 552 

Heloise,  relation  of  Abelard  to 90,  91 

Helpidius,  controversy  with  Manicheans 695 

Helvidius,  S.  Jerome  against 652 

Henricians,  the .35 

Henry,  founder  of  the  Henricians 457 

Henry,  Archbishop 104 

Henry,  Cardinal  of  Ostia 484 

Henry  III  of  England,  note,  500     His  war  with  the  Barons,  note 910 

Henry  IV,  father  of  Frederick  II,  his  fiill 21 

Henry  VIII,  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  note,  518.    Wrote  apology  for  S.  Thomas .551 

Henry  of  Castile,  911.    Made  prisoner  at  battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  911.    Set  at  liberty,  911 

Henry  of  Auxerre 187 

Henry  of  Cologne,  established  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  171.    Troubles 171 

Henr3'  of  Gana,  his  opinion  of  the  ' '  Contra  Impugnantes  " 368 

H  enry  of  Moravia  at  S.  Sabina 57 

Henry  the  Lion 32 

Henry  tlie  Proud 32 

Hepa;stion  at  Athens,  630.    Poverty  of,  630.     Taught  Rhetoi'ic  at  Athens 631 

Hei'aclea,  Plato's  villa  at,  note ". 789 

Heraclitus,  explained  Homer  niysticall}',  note,  773.    Tlie  Epliesian  doctrine  of, 

773.    S.  Anthony  compared  to,  775.     His  doctrine  of  eternal  flux 786 

Heresy,  9,'52'    In  the  early  Chnrcli,  note,  600.     Treated  by  S.  Thomas,  305.     What 

it  is,  305.     What  kind  of  sin  it  is,  306.    Causes  of,  307.     Tendency  of. ..' 575 
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Heretics  strive  to  destroy  Christ 426,  4'27 

Heric,  77.    A  preacher 240 

Hermann  of  Uahnatia,  gained  science  from  Spain,  152.    Translated  the  Planis- 

phsericnm  of  Ptoleiiiy 154 

Hermann  of  Germany,  at  S.  Sabina,  57.    Translated  from  the  Arabic 154 

Hernias ". 599 

Hermias  of  Atarncns,  Aristotle  goes  to,  804.    His  death,  804.    Aristotle  accused  of 

worshiping 806 

Hermits  in  England,  note 597 

Herod  Atticus,  note 628 

Heredotus,  on  religion  of  the  Greeks,  note 772 

Heroism,  teaching  of  Christ,  surpasses  Pagan,  note ^ 775 

Hesoid,  influence  of,  note,  532.  Bible  of  Greeks,  772;  note,  772.  Explained  mys- 
tically, 773;  note '...  773 

"  Hexaemeron,"  S.  Basil's 639 

Hexanieron  of  Hugh  of  Amiens 183 

Hieron,  less  than  Pindar 516 

Hilarion,  S.,  481.     Lived  in  a  morass 587 

Hilarius,  the  magician : 663 

Hilarv,  S.,  made  doctor,  note,  533.    On  the  Psalms  transcribed  by  b.  Jerome,  646, 

669.    S.  Augustine  to 669,  740,  862,  907 

Hildebert  ofLavardin,  and  the  "  Tractatns  Theologicus" 133 

Hildebert,  Bishop  of  Mans 86 

Hildebrand,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  514.     Great  in  -will 515 

Hilderic 9 

Himerius,  life  of,  note ■. 630 

Hincmar,  conti'oversy  with  Gotteschalc 77 

"  Hippias  Major  "  of  Plato 794 

Hippo,  569,  571.    S.  Augustine  goes  to,  700.    S.  Augustine  made  Bishop  of,  701. 

Beseiged  by  Vandals 704 

Hippocrates,  resuscitated  by  Arabs 153 

Hippolytus,  S.,  misunderstood,  note,  158.    S.  Ambrose  studies  works  of 238,  421 

Hirschau,  William  of,  first  drew  out  a  sj'llogistic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note. . .  127 

History,  ignorance  of  in  middle  ages 228 

Hobbes,  Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the  Materialism  of 89 

Hoheustaufens,  a  Weibling  familv 32 

Holland,  William  of " 71 

Holocaust,  diflerence  fi-om  sacrifice 412 

Holy  Land,  recovery  of,  object  of  Gregory  X 938 

Homer,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Influence  of,  note  570.  Bible  of  the 
Greeks,  772;  note,  772.    Explained  mystically,  773;  note,  773.    Plato  despairs 

of  becoming  a  poet  after  reading 784 

Homilies  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great 723 

Honain 151 

Honoratns,  Bishop  of  Vercelli,  682.    Letter  of  S.  Augustine  to 703 

Honoratns  of  Subiaco  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great 712 

Honorius  III,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  21.    Approves  Dominicans,  50.    His  gift  of 

S.  Sabina  to  the  Dominicans 56 

Hope,  treated  in  the  "  Secniida  Secundae  " 918 

Horace,  influence  of,  note 532 

Horarium  of  one  of  colleges  of  Cambridge,  note 205 

Horn,  the  Golden 573 

"  Hortensius  "  of  Cicero,  read  and  liked  by  S.  Augnstine 694 

Hospital,  brethren  of,  founded 38 

Hospitallers,  refuse  to  join  Crusade  of  Frederick  II 38 

Hospites,  the,  of  the  Sorbonne 205 

Hugh  Metel 95 

Hugh  of  Cypi'us,  ' '  De  Kegimine  Principum,"  written  for,  note 901 

Hugh  of  Amiens,  95.    His  Hexameron 183 

Hugh  of  Auxerre 104 

Hugh  of  Metz,  professor  at  Paris 251 

Hugh  of  Ostia,  papers  on  S.  Luke,  note 183 

Hugh  of  Rouen 143 

Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  51.  Cardinal,  commissioned  to  examine  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
Eternal  Gospel,"  453.  Wrote  papers  on  S.  Luke,  note,  183.  "  Correctorinm 
Biblias  Sorbonnicum,"  184.  "Concordantia  S.  Jacobi,"  217,  230.  Uses  his  in- 
fluence to  get  S.  Thomas  to  Paris 250,  357,  364 

Hugh  of  S.  V^ictor's,  95.  On  solitude,  note,  516,  891.  Sent  to  Hamerleve,  113. 
Goes  to  S.  Victor's.  114.  Teaches,  11-1.  Nairative  of  bis  last  illness,  ll.'i.  116.  Death, 
117.  Epitaph,  UT.  12:?.  Constant  friend  of  S.  Bernard,  124.  Called  Didascalus.  131. 
■  The  real  founder  of  tlie  monastic  method  of  theology.  1.31.  His  serviees  to  tl)eolo<;y, 
131.  '■  De  Sacranientis,"  131.  His  teaching,  132,133.'  The  "  Tractatns  Tlieologicns" 
liis  work,  133.  His  writings,  133.  His  doctrines,  134.  Disciples,  134.  Foniicis  the 
science  of  coiiteuii)laii<in,  142.  Composed  a  hook  of  "  Sentences,''  143.  Letler  to  the 
Bishop  of  Seville  iiuaiiiiiif  .'•'iiraecii  learning,  153.  Wrote  i)apers  on  S.  Ijuke,  note,  183, 
li!5,  189.  A  preacher.  2-in.  Teai-hinu  (in  original  sin,  2ii8.  View  on  increase  of  liody, 
290.  All  sinned  in  .\dani  in  (hkssh,  held  a  separate  sonl  to  he  a  person.  29K,  30(1.  •'  De 
Sacranientis,"  302.  Exalted  too  much  the  .Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law.  303.  S. 
Thomas  disagreed  with,  on  the  opus  operatum  of  tlie  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  303. 
Taught  it  was  not  neuess-ary  to  anticipate  the.  day  of  eircnnicisiou,  304.     Held  that  a 

heretical  priest  could  not  consecrate,  304,    Ou Blessed  Virgin 329 
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Hugo,  Victor,  his  sketch  of  Paris  life,  note ..••  -199 

Humbert  rle  Roinanis,  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  draw  up  a  commission  to  examine 
the  "Perils."  653.    General  of  Dominicans,  655.     Great  trust  in  S.  Thomas, 

358     Appoints  S.  Thomas  to  oppose  Amour 359 

Humboldt  and  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Humility  springs  from  self-knowledge,  493.    The  way  to  knowledge,  129,  132.    Ke- 

Ugious  do  not  vow  perfect 381 

Hungary  converted,  note 585 

Huns.... 584 

Hutta,  S. ,  recluse,  note 597 

Huy,  note 597 

Hyacinth,  S.,  925.    His  labours,  54.    At  8.  Sabina 57 

Hyginus 153 

Hyksos,  the,  of  Egypt,  note g'f* 

Hymettus,  Mount,  4.    Honey  of 628 

Hypostases— not  two  in  Christ "95 

IBN  Gabirol,  identical  with  Avicebron 159 

Ibn  Hassan,  the  poet 151 

Ibn  Koschd.     See  Averroes. 

Ibn  Saig '. 153,  159 

Ibn  Tofeil,  Arab  mystic. 153,  15d. 

Ibn  ZoJir,  note ^77 

Ideas,  Plato's  theory  of,  795,  797.     S.  Thomas  on,  in  God,  814,  815.     Aristotle  on 

Plato's  vi(jw  of,  note.  815.    Doubtful  whether  Plato  held  separate,  note 818 

Idolatory ,  causes  of,  322.    Blending  of  Greek  and  Asiatic,  note 581 

Idols,  the,  of  Bacon,  note 518 

Ignatius,  S.,  532.    Partly  formed  S.  Philip,  note,  40.    Misunderstood,  note,  598,  599,  740 

Ignatius  of  Loyola,  S.,  note    573 

Ignatius,  S.,  Martyr  and  Trajan 327 

Ignorant,  dogmatize  most,  note 513 

Ignorance  of  middle  ages,  228;  note 2-9 

Ildephonsus,  S 532 

Ilys.sus 779 

Imagination,  not  the  same  as  passive  intellect,  note 8_i7 

Immorality,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 436 

Incarnation,  the,  treated  in  the  third  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  '•  Sen- 
tences," 732.    Not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall,  note,  733.    Three 
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India,  mission  to,  note 585,    598 

Innocent  I,  Pope,  espouses  cause  of  S.  Chrysostom 671 

Innocent  11,  visit  to  Clairvaux : 98 

Innocent  III,  tutor  to  Frederick  II,  21.  Vision  of  S.  Dominic,  46.  Interview  with 
S.  Thomas,  62,  63.  Letter  to  Alfonso  X  on  Saracenic  learning,  153.  His 
relations  with  the  Paris  University,  207,  209,  225.     S.  Thomas's  exposition  of 

two  decrees  of,  255.    His  view  of  original  sin 288,    404 

Innocent  IV,  note,  518.  Would  not  allow  family  of  Frederick  II  to  inherit  the 
crown.    908.     Sides   with    the    Mendicants    in   disturbances  at  Paris,  312. 

Death  of 312,    405 

Innocent  V,  230.    History  of,  517.    His  appreciation  of  S.  Thomas 52Q 

Innocent  VI,  his  testimonv  to  S.  Thomas  521 

Innocent  X,  established  universities  in  which  S.  Thomas's  doctrines  were  to  be  , 

•      taught,  note 527 

Innocent  XII  and  Trent,  note,  538.    His  testimony  to  8.  Thomas,  526;  note 526 

Innocent,  the,  sermon  of  S.  Thomas  oil 246 

Instability  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age ••  ■    436 

Intellect,  power  of,  over  men,  476.  Greatness  of,  superior  to  greatness  of  will,  516. 
A  truly  great,  deflned  by  Newman,  note.  ."ilS.  Some  saints  di.splay  power  of,  515; 
note,  515.  Great  intellect  and  will  seldom  combined,  note,  515.  Men  of,  great 
thinkers,  515.  Different  from  sense,  834.  The  passive,  835.  Unity  of,  not  Iield  by 
Aristotle,  874.  Passive  intellect,  874.  Operations  of.  not  by  corporal  organs,  874.  S. 
Thomas  on  passive,  875.  S.  Thomas's  teaching  on,  876.  S.  Thomas  against  unity  of, 
876.  879.    Not  same  as  imagination,  note,  877.    Follows  the  heart,  39.5.    Its  connection 

with  morals.  427.    An  unsafe  guide  without  moral  habits,  428 ;  note 429 

" Iiitellectus  possibilis  et  agens,"  •'  Compendium  Theologiaj  "  on,  note 415 

Intention,  a  good,  no  excuse  for  evil  doing 331 

"  Introduction  to  the  Eternal  Gospel  "  composed  by  Br.  Gerard,  450.  Its  gist,  and 
the  part  assigned  to  Franciscans,  450.  451.    John  of  Parma  its  alleged  author,  note, 

452.  Publicly  sold,  452.     Used  as  a  text-book,  note,  452.     Its  condemnation  desired, 

453.  Conderimed  and  burned,  4.53.  Its  authors  imprisoned,  454.  S.  Thomas  in  con- 
nection. 455,456.  S.  Thomas  had  it  in  view  in  many  parts  of  "Snnnna,"  4.59.  Its 
teachings  on  the  New  Law  disposed  of  by  S.  Thomas,  459.  4^2.  Written  in  defcuee  of 
Regulars.  353.  Some  propositions  of,  condemned,  354.  Errors  of,  note.  3.'i4,  35.5.  Aim 
of  William  of  S.  Amour  regarding,  355.  Sent  by  Paris  doctors  to  the  Pope  lor  exam- 
ination  ., 356 

Investitures,  rupture  on _31 

Ionia,  cities  of 584 

Iveurpus,  S.,  .332.     Onlv  one  work  of,  extant,  ."199.     His  date 599,  861 

Irreverence,  spirit  of,  94.    Period  of,  342.    Op])osed  to  monasticism 345 
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Iris,  S.  Basil's  monastery  on  banks  of,  636.    S.  Gregory  at 640 

Isaac,  S.  Tliomas  compared  to,  note 420 

Isaac,  tlie  Arab 154 

Isaias,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  of,  and  method,  764.  Samples  of,  765,  766.  Diffi- 
culty of  comprelic.ndiug,  513.     S.  Thomas  wrote  a  commentary  on 320 

Isanrians,  raids  of,  on  Cu(;nsus 671 

Isidore,  S,  made  doctor,  note,  533.    His  Kpistles,  734.    3Jade  a  "  Catena  " 739,  890 

Isidore  of  Egypt  and  his  monies  meet  SS.  Jerome  and  Paula 651 

Isidore  of  Pelnsium,  S..  number  of  his  letters  extant,  note 727 

Isidore,  the  Monli,  went  to  lionia  with  S.  Athanasius,  note 605 

Isidore,  S.,  of  Seville,  dull  wlien  a  boy,  66,  76.    His  "Etymologies,"  185.    As  a 

preacher 239,  305 

Isocrates,  629.    Disciple  of  Socrates 783,  790 

Ispahan 150 

Italy,  Plato  goes  to,  786.    Insecurity  of,  tor  prelates  in  13th  century,  884.    Invaded 

by  Conradin 911 

Ivo  of  Ohartres 14;J 

Ivo  of  Vergi 201 

Jacob,  S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note  420 

Jacobites,  Dominicans  so  called  at  Paris 349 

Jacobus  de  V'oiagine,  golden  legend  of 53 

Jacquier,  Nicholas  536 

James  the  Deacon Ill 

James,   S 571,    728 

James,  S.,  of  Nisibis 588,  607,    669 

James,  S.,  the  Apostle  401 

James's,  S.,  S.  Thomas  teaches  at,  500,  501,  545.    Too  small  for  his  audience,  note, 

301.    Regent  at,  554,  556.    Preaches  Lent  at,  556.    Professor  at,  913     Leaves,    915 
James's,  S.,  the  Dominican  school  at  Paris,  179.    S.  Thomas  sent  to,  179.    Its  many 

great  men,  note,  187,  215,  216.    The  lecture  hall,  217, 230.   The  great  names  of,    230 
James  de  Vitry.     See  Vitry. 

Jane  of  Ohantal,  S.,  note 573 

Jansenins,  live  propositions  of. 526 

Jannla,  Rocca 16 

Japheth,  note 573 

Jarchi,  Solomon 153 

Jarrow 15 

Jehan,  the  satirist 24 

Jeremias,  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  (Jommentai'y  on,  320.  Character  of,  not  easily 
grasped,  513.  S.  Jerome's  unfinished  Commentary  on,  764.  Exposition  of  S. 
Thomas  on,  764,  766.     S.   Thomas's  work  on,    unfinished,  767.     Examples 

from 767,    767 

Jerome,  S.,  75.  His  exiDlanation  of  Hebrew  names,  185.  Against  idleness,  333. 
Love  of  Scriptiue,  340.  Duty  of  the  monk,  374,  375,  37b".  Taught,  376.  Ou  Sacred 
Scripture,  377,  379.  Statement  of,  explained,  380.  Confutes  Joviuian  and  Vi<;ilau- 
tius,  399.  Monks  avoid  luauy  dangers,  418.  His  character  not  easily  grasped,  513. 
Powerful  iu  iutellect,  515.  Love  of  soHtude,  note,  516,  517.  Made  doctor,  524;  note, 
533.  S.  Thomas  filled  with  spirit  of,  note,  566,  568,  569,  571,  600.  Went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  be  a  disciple  of  S.  Gregory  Naziauzeu,  and  his  friendship  for  S.  Gregory 
Naziauzen,  642.  His  character,  644.  His  memory,  note,  644.  Ordained  Presbyter  at 
Antioch,  645.  His  parentage,  645.  Goes  to  Rome,  645.  Studies.  646.  His  fall  at 
Eome,  646.  Is  baptized,  646.  Goes  to  Aqueleia  and  Treves,  and  learns  tradition  of 
monastic  life,  646.  Evagrjus  describes  Eastern  monks  to,  647.  Goes  to  East,  647.  In 
Chalcis,  647.  His  great  trial,  647,  648.  Love  of  classics,  649.  His  vision,  649.  Goes  to 
Antioch  and  Constantinople,  650.  Goes  to  Rome  to  oppose  Miletians,  650.  Is  known 
to  Pope  Damasns,  and  becomes  liis  secretary,  650.  Advocates  principles  of  monastic 
life,  650.  Marcella  at  Rome.  650.  Leaves  Rome  for  East,  651.  Travels  in  East,  651. 
At  Bethlehem,  651.  Four  monasteries  erected,  651.  Translates  the  Old  Testament 
from  Hebrew,  651.  Translates  Origen,  651.  Other  writings,  652.  List  of  works,  note, 
652.  Scenes  at  his  last  hours,  653-655.  Death  of,  655.  Dates  of  his  life,  note,  655. 
Influence  on  S.  Thomas,  656.  Ditt'erence  from  Angelical,  a  human  saint,  656.  Contem- 
porary with  S.  Chrysostom,  669.  Praises  S.  Ambrose's  book  on  "Virginity,"  678. 
Fell,  but  soon  recovered,  689.  Ever  in  battle,  706,  723,  727.  Number  of  letters  extant, 
note,  729.  S.  Thomas  influenced  by  him  iu  Scripture,  729;  note,  729,  731.  His 
Epistles,  note,   7.32.     Exposition   on  S.  Paul  to  Galatians,  739,  747.    Prologue  of  S. 

Jerome  to  "  S.  Matthew,"  752.     Contrasted  with  Autistheues 776,  861,  906,     928 

Jeromites,  their  approval  of  S  Thomas 547 

Jerusalem,  573.    Church  founded  at 599 

Jesser,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  Albertns  Magnus 71 

Jesuits,  their  approval  of  S.  Thomas.  549.     Declared  S.  Thomas  the  safest  guide, 

548.    Received  teaching  of  S.  Thomas,  548.    Famous  teachers        560 

Jews,  the,  "  Contra  Ocutilcs  "  written  to  enlighten,  855,  860.     S.  Thomas  against, 

872.  S.  Thomas  disputes  with  their  Rabbies,  872,  873.    Rabbles  converted, 

873,  896.  Spanish,  their  learning,  153.  Philosophy  of,  166.  Sects  of,  Karaeites 
anil  Orthodox,  167.  Cabbalisis,  167.  Rationalistic  influence  of  Aristotle  on, 
168.  Decisions  of  S.  Thomas  regarding  the,  258,  259.  Cuilt  of  in  crucifving 
Christ 324 

Jezirah,  tlie,  when  written 168 

Joachim,  Abbot,  450,  456.  Accusations  against  Lombard,  144.  Condemned,  144. 
His  hist'iry  and  errors,  note,  352,  353.  Doctrines  of,  353,  354.  His  works  cor- 
rected liv  S.  Thomas,  456.  Fanaticism  caused  by  writings  of,  458.  Said  the 
Old  Testament  Law  had  passed,  45'J.    Disproved" by  S.  Thomas 460,    462 
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Joanna  d'Aza,  mother  of  S.  Dominic,  her  vision 46 

Job,  Commentarv  of  S.  Thomas  on,  56!,  723,  751.    Most  striking,  757.     Anthorities 

used  in  it,  759.    Its  length  and  object,  760.    Its  division 760,  761 

J ohn.  Abbot 587 

John  Baptist,  S.,  note k 574 

John  Belin 356 

Jolin,  the  Deacon,  wrote  a  life  of  S.  Gregory 722 

John  vni ; 861 

John  Francioge 357 

John  XXI,  Censures  by 543 

John  XXII,  his  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  520.    By  a  Bull 521 

John  the  Almoner,  S.,  note 570 

John  of  Blase,  his  testimony  to  the  assaults  of  the  devil  on  S.  Thomas 482 

John  of  the  Cross,  S.,  teachings  on  cliarity,  494;  note 573 

John,  S.,  Damascene,  work  of.  75.    Translated,  186.     His  history 263 

John  of  Damascus.  S.,  great  in  intellect,  515.  532.    Greek  Fathers,  close  with,  note, 

568,  570.    Drew  up  a  "  Catena,"  739.  867.    His  influence  on  schools 890,  907 

John  of  Germany,  General  of  tlie  Dominicans,  51.    Journey  with  S.  Thomas 65 

John  of  Nivelle  as  a  preacher 240 

John  of  Paris 230,  232 

John  of  Rochelle,  master  of  S.  Bonaventare,  232.     S.  Bonaventure  lectures  at 

Paris  under 318 

John  de  Roquignies  founded  a  school  for  Premonstratensians  at  Paris 200 

John  of  S.  Alban 214 

John  of  balisbnry,  critical  spirit  of,  92,  94.    His  "  Metaiogue,"  187;  note,  193.    His 

many  masters 209,  225,  226 

John  a  S.  Facundo 40 

John  of  S.  Giles,  legend  of,  226.    First  Dominican  professor  of  theology  at  Paris. .  230 

John  of  Seville  ( Avendeath),  introduced  Algebra 154 

John  of  S.  Juliano 60.  61 

John  d'Ursini 357,  364 

John  of  Vercelli,  913.     General  of  the  Dominicans 365 

John  do  Hauteville's  testimony  to  the  degraded  state  of  Paris  University,  471 ; 

note 471 

John  of  Jerusalen  and  S.  Jerome (j,f>2 

John  de  Meung  and  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  " , 453 

John  of  Podoniitis 536 

John  of  Parma,  repnted  author  of  the  "Introduction,"  451;  note,  451.    Resigned 

his  ofHce  of  General,  453.    His  trial,  454.    Death. 455 

John  oi  Pisa,  and  S.  Thomas 478,  479 

John  of  Ra|:nsa .536 

John  of  Salisbury,  his  testimony  to  state  of  Paris  University,  471;  note 474 

John  a  Santo  Facundo 560,  571 

John  of  Wilderhusen,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Arabs,  note 856 

John  of  Wildcshnscn,  preached  in  French 240 

John  the  Deacon  brought  twenty-nine  accusations  against  S.  Chrysostom,  note  ..  670 
John  the  EvangeUsC,  S.,  his  supernatural  character  and  liis  spirit  of  contemplation 

described  by  Dr.  Newman,  683.    Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on.  with  its  pecu- 
liarity of  style,  752.     First  five  chapteis  written  ont  by  S.  Thomas,  rest  by 

Reginald  of  Piperno,  753.     Skeleton  of  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on,  note,  753. 

Index  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  753.    Its  length  and  division,  754,  900,  906. 

Belief  of  his  resurrection  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  395.    Love  of 422 

John  the  Faster,  aims  at  being  Universal  Patriarch,  721.    And  S.  Gregory  the 

Great ". 721 

John  the  Grammarian 825 

John  the  Sophist 77 

Johnson,  Dr 531 

Jolanda <; 

Jonah-ben-Ganiach  153 

Jonas  the  Holy 167 

Jongleurs,  the,  note 453 

Jordan  of  Saxony,  the  Dominican,  established  the  Dominicans  at  Cologne,  171. 

Troubles,  171.    Preached  in  French 240 

Josapliat,  note 570 

Joscelin,  Bishop  of  Soissons , 95,  104 

Joseph,  note,  573.    S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note 421 

Joshua,  note 573 

Jovinian  opposed  the  counsels,  390,  396.     S.  Thomas  against 652 

Jowctt,  Professor,  on  Plato's  description  of  the  Sophists,  note,  784.    His  Plato, 

note 793 

Judges  have  a  right  to  put  to  death 334 

Judgment,  the,  why  to  be  feared 325 

Julian,  and  S.  Athanasius,  note,  518.    Drove  S.  Athanasius  into  exile,  why 600 

Julian,  Governor  of  Cilicia 634 

Julian  the  Rhetorician.  630.    His  love  lor  Proajrosius 631 

Jnlien  la  Pauvre,  S 501 

Julienne,  Rev('lati<)n  of  B.,  regar<ling  Corpus  Christi,  note 883 

Julius  Ca'sar'sgill  i<i  A I  liens, 'note 628 

Julius  Pope,  S.  Athanasius  appeals  to,  note 574 

Jumi^ges,  Abbot  of,  preached  in  French 240 
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Jnst,  how  treated  by  tlie  nnjust,  note 432 

Justice,  treated  in  "  Secuuda  Secandae,"  918.    Divisions  of 919 

Justiticatiou,  doctrine  oj,  S.  Thomas  on,  same  as  that  of  Trent,  538.    Diflerence  in 

tlic  manner  of  justilication  of  the  Sacrements  of  the  Old  and  new  Law 303 

Justin,  S.,  532,  note,  5tid.   Misunderstood,  note,  568.   His  dialogue  with  Trypho,  184,  434 
Justina  Empress,  and  S.  Ambrose,  514.    At  Milan  ;    Arian,  680.     Orders    S.  Am- 
brose to  give  S.  Victor's  to  Aiians,  680.    Orders  liim  to  give  up  Portian 

Basilica,  680.    .Strives  to  murder  S  Ambrose 681 

Justinian,  Cardinal,  and  tj   Tliomas 538 

Kaumon,  Adam 168 

Kalteisen,  Henry 536 

Kant  and  Aristotle,  note 72,  803 

Karaeites,  a  sect  of  scliismatic  Jews 167,  168 

licble,  note 476 

Kepler,  not  understood  without  studj' 513,  889 

Kihvardby,  Robert,  his  censure  ol' Oxford  teachings.. 224 

Knights,  Teutonic,  fonuded 38 

Knowledge,  Dominican  love  of,  64;  note,  64.    Three  methods  of,  137.    Desires  and 

sensnality  hinder,  note,  429.     All  men  desire  and  why 839 

Koran  translated,  154.    Commentary  on 156 

L.\BBE  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Laljour,  manual,  not  necessary  to  religions,  389.    When  necessary 390 

"  Labour  of  Monks,"  the,  of  S"  Augustine 388 

Lace<l;Bmouians  and  Plato 790 

Laconia,  cities'  of 584 

Lactantius,  533;  note,  568.    On  the  persecutors,  note 582 

Lallemant  on  parity  of  heait,  note 426 

Lando  of  Aqnino , 1 

Landulf,  father  of  S.  Thomas,  1.    His  descent,  1.     Partisan  of  Frederick  II 6 

Lundulf  brother  of  S.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63.  His  conver- 
sion    249 

Landulf,  Sinnebald.     See  Sinnebald. 

Ldufranc— "Liber  Scintillai-um "    against  Berengarius,  77,  83.    His   eloquence, 

note 87,  209 

Langton,  Stephen,  studied  at  Paris,  note,  196.  Taught  at  Paris,  196.  A  noted 
preacher,  243.  His  appellation,  "XMtfifMCE-ioMWi^is,"  244.  Wi'ote  a  Commen- 
tary on  "Sentences."  note 264 

Laodicaea,  a  man  of,  healed  by  S.  Anthony 593 

Laon,  Anselm  of.    See  Anselm  of  Laon. 

Lasthenea 790 

Lateran,  Council  snmnioned  at,  33.    Bishops  thrown  into  pi-ison  on  their  way,  34. 

Third  Council  of,  lielped  Paris  University ^ 194 

Lateran  Basilica,  Prince  Cliarles  invested  with  kingdom  of  Sicily  in 910 

Latin  Fathers  end  with  S.  Gi-egory,  note,  568.  Language  represents  action,  note, 
574.    And  Greek  Church  us,  union  of,  object  of  Gregory  X,  937.    Impress  of 

Latin  mind,  on  Western  Fathers 575 

"  Lauda  Sion"  composed  by  S.  Thomas  881 

Laureate,  or  Magister  Laureatus 230 

Law,  the  fourfold,  of  God  to  man,  330.    Of  Moses,  332.    Difference  between  divine 

and  civil 338 

Law,  New,  said  by  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  passed  away,  459.  Considered  by  S. 
Thomas,  460,  462.     Old,  said  by  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  passed  away,  459. 

This  doctrine  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  460.    S.  Thomas  on  the  precepts  of  the,  758 

Lawrence  the  Englishman 214 

"Laws"  of  Plato,  786;  note  798 

Leandev,  S.,  S.  Gregory  to 716 

Learned,  the,  jndge  calmly,  note,  513.    To  be  consulted,  note 730 

Lecky ,  astounding  ignorance  of,  regarding  S.  Tliomas,  note 481 

Legislation,  ecclesiastical,  influence  given  to,  at  Trent,  note 537 

Leo,  S.,  made  doctor,  note,  533,  513.    Antl  Attila,  514.    Great  in  will,  515.    Number 

of  his  letters  extant,  note 727,  861 

Leo  III,  S 861 

Leo  IV,  S 861 

Leo  the  Mathematician 150 

Leo  of  Ostia 10 

Leonard,  Brother,  and  the  "  Introduction,"  450.    Imprisoned 454,  458 

Leoi^ius  conceals  S.  Ambrose 676 

Lei>awto 524 

Leviathan,  S.  Thomas  on  the 760 

Lewes,  Mr.,  does  not  appreciate  S.  Tliomas,  note 511 

Lexington,  Stephen,  introduces  the  Cistercians  to  Paris 197 

Lilianins,  S.  Basil  studies  under,  622.  His  reputation  at  Constantinople,  622. 
Dates  of  liis  life    note,  622.     S.  Chrj  sostom  studies  under,  660.    His  esteem 

for  S.  Clirysostom,  660.     His  deatli 661 

"  Liber  Elenchorum  "  of  Aristotle,  note 828 

"Liber  Regute  Pastoralis,"  most  valued  work  of  S.   Gregory  the  Great,  723. 

Translated  into  Greek 723 

"  Liber  Scintellarum  "  of  Lanfranc 77 
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Liberals'  hati-ed  of  Mendicants,  343.    Causes  of 343 

Libert}-,  danger  of  spirit  of,  457,  4,')8.    And  Providence,  S.  Thomas  on,  note,  871. 

Human,  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  view  of 137 

License  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age 436 

"  Licentia  Docendi,"  the 230 

Liege,  Theobal<l,  Archdeacon  of,  chosen  Pope  under  name  of  Gregory  X 938 

Life,  eternal,  gi-ace  of  God  anil  will  of  man  necessar}-  for 328 

Life  of  man,  S.  Thomas  on,  760.    Active  and  contemplative,  S.  Thomas  on,  921,  922,    923 

Lignano,  battle  of 32 

Liguria,  S.  Ambrose  appointed  Governor  of 676 

Limenius^enemy  of  Libauins 623 

Lincoln,    Robert   of,   179.    Translated   the    "  Testamentura   Duodecim   Patriar- 

charum  " 186 

Lindisfarne 15 

Literature,  Sai'aceuic,  danger  to  Christianity  from 153 

"LitteraLegibilis,"  the 218 

Liturgy  developed  by  S.  Chrysostom 669 

Loci  Tlieologici  owe  to  AbelaVd  proofs  from  I'eason 94 

Logic.    See  Dialectics,  considered  by  S.  Thomas  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means, 

note,  554.    Divided  according  to  acts  of  reason 825,    826 

Lombard,  the,  commenteu  on  by  Bachelors,  468,  .555.  Great  in  intellect,  515,  561. 
Commentai\v  of  S.  Thomas  on,  563,  584,  728.    Which  testifies  to  S.  Thomas's 

knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  749,  862.     Tends  to  synthesis 891,  892,    893 

Lombard.  Canon  John Ill 

Lombard  League,  16.     Overcome  by  Fredericli  II 17,      20 

Lombard,  Peter,  influenced  by  Abt'lard's  teaching,  94.  Of  S.  Victor's,  111.  Goes 
through  the  iulliieuce  of  t?.  Btiimrd,  U2.  Uiscijjle  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victoi's,  134.  His 
early  life,  143.  His '•  Sentences"  gave  unity  to  teaching,  144.  Causes  of  success  of 
the  "Seuteuces,"  145.  Alastev  of  the  "Sentences,"  14().  Bislio])  of  Paris.  IHJ.  His 
humility,  147.  Plan  of  the  "  Senteuces,"  147.  His  Commentary  on  the  Psalter,  note, 
148.  Oue  of  the  text-books  of  schoolmen,  182.  "  Sentences"  of,  studied,  219.  S. 
Thomas  grounded  his  teaching  on  the  "Sentences"  of,  253.  "Sentences"  of, 
expounded  by  S.  Thomas,  261-308 — see  "Sentences."  Borrows  his  doctrine  on  grace 
from  S.  Augustine,  265.  Comparatively  confused  stj'le  of,  272.  Not  si-rvilely  fol- 
lowed bj' S.  Thomas.  277.  Teacliing  on  charity,  278.  Cause  of  his  erior  in  teaching 
on  charity,  280.  Held  that  angels  could  increase  in  merit.  281.  On  creation,  284.  S. 
Thomas  corrected  his  statements  when  wrong,  284.  OiJposed  Abelard's  theory  on 
original  sin,  287.  On  original  sin,  288.  Held  the  in  mitssa  theory,  290.  View'  ou 
increase  of  body,  291-293.  Cause  of  accusation  of  Nihilism  against.  294.  Various 
opinions  on  the  manner  of  the  Incarnation,  294.  His  indecisive  teaching,  296.  Op- 
posed by  Walter  of  S.  Victor's,  296.  Defects  and  false  teaclungs  of,  developed,  297. 
Supposed  proposition  of,  condemned,  298.  Held  a  soul  separate  from  body  to  be  a 
person,  298,  300.  Cause  of  the  institution  of  the  Sacraments,  302.  No  Sacraments  if 
mau  had  not  fallen,  303.  S.  Thomas  disagreed  with,  ou  the  opns  operans  oi  Saci"a- 
meuts  of  the  Old  Law,  303.  Circnmcisiou,  304.  Held  that  heretical  priests  could  not 
consecrate,  304.  Other  difl'ereuces  of  S.  Thomas  frith,  305.  S.  Tliomas's  admira- 
tion of 307 

Lombards,  Arian,  719.    In  Italy,  719.    Mediation  of  S.  Gregory  between  Greeks 

and 720 

Lombardy,  Iron  Crown  of 31 

Lombardy 91 1 

Lord,  Oni-j  appears  to  S.  Thomas 552 

Lord's  Prayer,  S.  Thomas  wrote  a  treatise  on,  319.    Excellence  of 327 

Loreto 926 

Loreto,  Castle  of,  site,  18.    Famine  around 19 

Lotulf,  disciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon 88,  90,      91 

Louis,  King,  S.,  deputies  of,  return  from  Rome,  483.  Brief  of  Pope  to,  484.  Helps 
to  bring  about  peace  at  Paris, 491.  Love  of  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventure, 
491.  Helps  to  re-establish  ortler,  499.  Abstraction  of  S.  Thomas  at  table  of, 
673,  674.    .S.  Thomas  counsellor  to,  791,  910.    Friendship  of,  with  S.  Thomas, 

913.    His  likeness  to  S.  Thomas,  note 914 

Louis  VII  of  France,  103.    Gitts  of,  to  the  Sorbonne 202,  203,    204 

Louis  IX,  S.,  his  gifts  to  the  Dominicans,  216.  Anecdote  of,  242.  Return  from 
Palestine,  314.  His  course  in  the  disturbances  at  Paris,  314.  His  love  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  314,  316,  349.    His  course  in  tlie  disturbances 

of  Amour  at  Paris 356,    357 

Louis  of  Valladolid 536 

Louvain 208 

Louvain,  Brief  of  Pope  Alexander  VII  to  Universit}'  of,  in  approval  of  S  Thomas, 

note,  526.     University  of,  attaches  itself  to  S.  Thomas 546 

Love,  law  of,  330.    Its  eflects,  331.     Degrees  of  perfect  411 

Love  of  God,  degrees  of,  129.    Boundless » .     399 

Love  of  neighbour,  399.     Degi'ees  of,  413.    Pei'fection  of 415 

Low  Countries,  con  verted,  note .'i85 

Lucan,  14.    Born  at  Cordova 151 

Lucca,  S.  Tliomas  approved  by  Dominicans  in  the  General  Chapter  at .550 

Lncian 659 

Lucia,  S.  Villa,  destroyed 8 

Luke.  S.,  Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on 900 

Lucretius 187 

Luke,  Master,  brief  of  Innocent  IV  to,  in  favour  of  Mendicants 312 

Lyce^n    Aristotle  teaches  at  the. , 802,  803,    805 
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Lycias 639 

Lyciuius tjSl 

Lying  Ibrbibden,  why 338 

Lyons,  Council  ol',  S. "Thomas  summoned  to  attend 519 

Lyons,  I'ooi-  Men  of 35,  48 

"Lysis"  of  Plato 785 

"  Ma,"  worship  of,  in  Pontns  and  Cappadocia 617 

Macarins,  S.,  588.    S.  Athanasins,  g'ave  a  cloalv  to 605 

Macedon,  Aristotle's  father  physician  to  king'  of,  note! 803 

Maceilouiaus,  the,  600.  Date  of,  note,  600.  At  Constantinople.  641.  And  S.Greg- 
ory Theologus 644 

Macriiia,  6.,  sister  of  S.  Basil,  618,  621;  note 635 

Macrina,  S.,  graudmother  ol  S.  Basil 620,  621,  622,  625 

Maci'oLiins 876 

Madnra,  S.  Atignstine  leaves,  691.    Fame  of. 691 

Magdalene 422 

Magicians,  Valen's  decree  against 663 

Magister  Lanreatns,  office  of 231 

Magister  l.,iceutiatus,  office  of 230 

Magister  Mauritius,  opposed  the  teaching  of  the  Lombard 297 

Magisterinm,  the,  not  an  honour 381 

"  Magnum  Speculum  " 226 

Mahadi,  magnilicence  of 150 

Mahommedans,  rise  anfl  culture  of 149, 150,  151 

Mai,  Cardinal,  tests  S.  Thomas's  quotations,  note 869 

Maier,  his  appreciation  of  Albertus  Magnus  as  a  botanist 71 

Maizena,  Castle  of 938,  940 

Maimonides,  an  active  Aristotelian,  153.  A  pupil  of  Averro^s,  190.  Flees  from  Cor- 
dova, 100,  168.  His  life  and  the  "  More  Nevochim,"  169.  Broker's  apprecia- 
tion of,  307.    Feud  regarding  his  doctrine  169,  184 

Maistre,  Ue.  on  S.  Thomas,  note , 550 

Major,  John,  the  Nominalist 544 

Malaga 151 

Malum,  a  privation 289 

Malvenda 26 

Man,  iuBnencc  of  action  on,  note,  531.  Has  free  will,  note,  852.  Formed  by  Church 
into  likeness  of  Christ,  897.  Transformed  into  child  of  God,  898.  True  prin- 
ciples ol'  the  Kights  of,  note,  932.     Docti-ine  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on 932 

Manasses,  one  of  tlie  founders  of  S.  Catharine's  at  Paris. .  . ." 104 

Manasses  II,  Bishop  of  Meaux 104 

Manes,  324.    Error  of. , 3'75 

Manfred,  32,  312.  Iviug  of  Italy,  turbulence  of,  883.  Overthrown,  883.  Besieges 
Rome,  883.  Renders  Italv,  insecure,  885,  908.  Cited  by  Pope  Alexander  IV, 
909.    Invades  Sicily,  909."  Crowned  at  Palermo,  909.     Cited  by  Pope  Urban 

IV^,  910.     Slain  at  Beneventum 910 

Manichaius,  SubstantiiB  Separatte  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  256.  S.  Thomas's  opinion 
ot)  322.  Loathed  by  S.  Anthony,  593.  Date  of,  note,  600.  S.  Augustine 
joins,  692.    He  leaves,  694.     Opposed   by  S.  Augustine,   701.    Mentioned  in 

Exposition  of  S.  Thomas  on  S.  Paul 754 

Maniclieism  rife  in  the  13th  century 355 

Mannon    " 198 

Manual  labour  not  necessary  to  religious,  388,  389.    When  necessary 389 

Marburg,  Henry 215 

Marcella  and  S.  Athanasius,  164.    And  S.  Jerome,  211.    Death  of. 213 

Marcellians  at  Constantinople 641 

Marcelliua,  sister  of  S.  Ambrose,  675.    Provided  for  by  S.  Ambrose 676,  678 

Marcionites,  S.  Chrysostoni  preaches  against  the 606 

Marcomanni,  letter  of  S.  Ambrose  to  Queen  of  the 680 

Marcus 9,  630 

Marcus  Aurelins,  note 628 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Flanders,  her  relations  with  S.  Thomas 250 

Maria  della  Portii,  S  ,  Convent  founded  by  Matthew  della  Porta 912 

Marini  Leonard,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  "  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  542 

Mark,  Abbot .587 

Mark  of  Tripoli 1.54 

Mark,  S.,  School  of,  621.     "  Catena  "  on,  739.    Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on 900 

Mark  of  Ephesus,  Greek  champion  at  Florence,  534.    Obstinacy  of 534 

Marriage  impedes  the  soitl,  373.    Renunciation  of,  leads  to  perfect  love 411 

Mai-se'illes 572,  584,  910 

Mar.^ilins  Ficinus  and  Plato,  note 809 

Martin  of  Tours,  S.,  liis  election  opposed  on  account  of  his  unimposing  appearance, 

note,  506.  669.     Did  not  create  a  theology 890,  891,  922 

Martinets  of  Paris 206 

Martini,  Pietro 26 

Martin's,  S 501 

Martyrdom,  highest  manifestation  of  Fortitude 920 

"  Marv,"  meaning  of,  3.'50.    See  Virgin  Blessed. 

Mary,"  S. ,  note . . ." ' .570 

Mary,  S. ,  of  Eg3pt,  note 570 
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Mary  Magdalene,  S.,  her  unearthly  natai-e 684 

Master-mind,  definition  of  a,  note 498 

Matanorus ^4* 

Materialism,  Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for 89 

Mathematics,  subject  of,  note,  8-28.    Limited  knowledge  of l/>3 

Mathnrin's,  S.  Trinitarian  school  at  Paris (536 

Matilda,  Countess 29 

Matrimony,  Sacrament  of. •  •  302 

"  Matter,"  according  to  Plato,  eternal,  799.    The  "  hyle  "  of  the  Academy,  818.  -S. 

Thomas  oversets  Plato's  theory  on 814-815 

Matthew  of  Paris 213,  226 

Matthew,  S.,  ServorumDei,  monastery  of. ',  b 

Matthew,  S.,  Homily  of  S.  Chrysostom  on  Gospel  of,  666.  One  of  S.  Chrysostom's 
master-pieces,  666.  "Catena"  on,  dedicated  to  Urban  IV,  740.  Specimens, 
741,  743.  Authorities  used  by  S.  Thomas  in  "  Catena  "  on,  note,  741.  Expo- 
sition of  S.  Thomas  on,  752.  Was  taken  down  by  Br.  Peter  Andrea,  752. 
Difference  of  style  from  that  on  S.  John,  752.     Its  length,   division  and 

method,  752.    Its  subject— Humanity  of  Christ,  753;  note 753 

Matthew  della  Porta,  Archbishop 912 

Maurice,  Emperor,  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great i720 

Maurice  de  Sully,  mission  of  the  Apostles,  note 239,  240 

Mauritius  Hispanus  forbidden 222 

Maurus,  S. ,  offered  as  a  child  to  religion 398 

Maxentius 675 

Maximian,  death  of,  note 582,  620 

Maximin,  death  of,  582.    Persecution  of 592,  671 

Maximus  defeated  by  Tli eodosius 680 

Maximus,  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    In  solitude    663 

Maximus,  the  Monk 680 

Medicine,  knowledge  of 153 

Mediterranean 577_ 

Medura 545 

Megara,  Plato  joui'neys  to 786 

"  Mekor  Chajim  "  discovered  by  Munk 159 

Melchior  Canus  indebted  to  Vittoria,  544,  545.     Vide  Canus. 

Meletians,  S.  Jerome  goes  to  Rome  to  oppose  the,  649.    Loathed  by  Anthony 593 

Meletius,  S.,  made  S.  Chrysostom  Lector,  662.    Ordains  S   Chrysostom  Deacon, 

665.    Succeeded  by  Flavian 666 

Melissus 829,  838 

Melito,  "  Clavis  "of. 184 

Meloria 34 

Melun 85 

Melun,  Robert  of,  composed  a  book  of  "  Sentences  " 143 

Memory  exercised  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  note 59 

Memphis 584 

Men  compared  in  Scripture  to  "vessels,"  why,  755-757.    Formed  on  "Summa,"  934 

Menchaca 544 

Mendicancy,  its  difference  from  voluntary  poverty ,. 391 

Mendicants,  decrees  in  favour  of  the,  enforced  at  Paris,  489,  490.  The  Doctors  of 
Paris  receive  the,  490,  491.  Famed  for  learned  professors,  note.  197.  Position  in  the 
theological  world  in  the  13tli  century,  note,  262.  Disturbances  at  Paris  witli  secular 
professors,  309,  310,  311.  Refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  the  Paris  Doctors,  311.  Appeal 
to  Rome,  311.  Pope  Innocent  IV  sides  with,  312.  Excluded  from  the  University  by 
the  Paris  Doctors,  312.  Reestabhshed  at  the  University  by  Ale.\-ander  IV,  313.  Ar- 
rangement with  tlie  Doctors,  315.  Continue  to  lecture  in  the  schools  of  Paris,  316. 
Raised  to  oppose  disorder,  342.  Why  hated,  343,  344,  345,  346.  Attacked  in  the 
"  Perils,"  348.  Amour  specially  hated  the  poverty  of,  349.  Amour's  speech  against, 
349.  Why  persecuted,  361.  Wilham  of  S.  Amour's  arguments  against,  791,  792.  "In- 
troduction to  the  Eternal  Gospel"  of,  353-355.  In  fight  with  liberals,  3.56.  Crisis  in 
the  case  of,  358.  Defence  of  S.  Thomas  against  Amour,  362.  Triumph  of,  363-364. 
William  of  S.  Amour's  continued  hatred  of,  365.     S.  Thomas's  "  Contra  Impugnantes" 

in  defence  of,  365-393.    Slanders  of  Amour's  against,  392.    Lives  of 424 

Mendoza,  Alphonsus  de 545 

Mercy,  Order  of,  its  approval  of  S.  Thomas 545,  546 

Mesopotamia,  note 572,  575 

Messina,  Bishop  of,  commissioned  to  examine  the  "  Introduction  " 16,  453 

Mesueh,  .John,  translated  Aristotle 151 

Metalogue  of  John  of  Salisbury 187 

"  Metaphysics,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's,  823,  824.  Subject-matter  of  tlie  various 
books  of  Aristotle's,  with  S.  Thomas's  Commentarv  on,  836;  note,  838.  Pro- 
oemium  to  S.  Thomas's  Commentary,  837.    S.  Thomas's  view  on  science  of, 

with  relation  to  other  sciences ." 838-839 

Metellus,  master  of  Plato 784 

"Meteorologia,"  S.  Thomas  on  Aristotle's  treatise  on 833 

Methoodorus  of  Lamp.sacus  explained  Homer  mystically,  note 773 

Methodius  of  Patara 861 

Methodius,  S.,  misunderstood,  note 598 

Mettenleiter  on  the  "  Summa,"  note 895 

Michelet,  opinion  of,  on  S.  Thomas,  note 552 

Michael  III,  Emperor 152 

Michael  de  Corbeil 198 
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Michael  Scott 23 

Milan,  aud  "  Snmma,"  569,  571,  606.     Election  of  S.  Ambrose  at,  675.    S.  Ambrose, 

Bishop  of,  679.    S.  Augustine  teaches  rhetoric  at:,  695.    S.  Thomas  at 900 

Milanese  overcome  by  Frederick  II 17 

Mill  on  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  note,  793.    Nominalism  prepared  the  way  for  the 

materialism  of 89 

Milton,  influence  of,  note 89 

Minims,  the,  approve  S.  Thomas 104 

Minntins  Felix,  note 72 

Mischna,  167.     When  written 168 

Mitylene,  Aristotle  goes  to 804 

Moclena  famous  for  law 194 

Moderation,  Albertns  Magnus'  love  of,  note 66 

Modestus,  and  S.  Basil,  514.     S.  Basil  before 636,    637 

Mcerlicka,  William  of   155 

Moklades,  his  magnificence 149 

Molina 548 

Monastic  schools  at  Paris 212 

Monastic  state,  next  in  eminence  to  episcopal,  930.  Poverty,  chastity  and  obedi- 
ence instruments  of  perfection  in,  331.    Principles  of,  iirogress,  stability, 

freedom 932 

Monasticism,  no  counterpart  of,  outside  the  Church,  458;  note,  458.  Saints  on, 
575.  Iiitroilucecl  by  Christ  and  .-ipostles,  note,  612.  S.  John  Cbrysostom  on  S. 
Matthew,  speiiks  iu  praise  of,  note.  664.  Love  of,  note.  670.  S.  Augustine  founds 
liiniself  on,  69t).  Is  struck  by,  at  Rome,  698.  Introduced  by  S.  Augustine  into  liis 
episcopal  palace,  701.  S.  Augustine  expresses  principle  of,  702.  Love  of,  in  8.  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  710-713.  Fathers  and  S.  Thomas  boimd  together  bv,  726.  Of  the 
Pytbagoreaus,  787,  788.  Spirit  of,  14,  119.  Decay  of,  15.  InUueuce  of,  38.  Decline,  39. 
Its  power,  123.  Principle  of,  adverse  to  false  pbilosophv,  806.  Struck  at  b.y  Auiour, 
834,  835.  Defence  by  S.  Thonjas,  835,  846,  860,  8GI.  Eneiiiies  obliged  to  admire,  862.  - 
luHueuce  of,  on  the  intellect,  866.  Its  possible  eftects,  868.  Requisites  of  philosophy 
same  as  tliose  of,  note,  869.  In  England,  871.  Decay  of,  no  excuse  for  destruction  oif', 
872.  Mr.  Cbnrcb's  inability  to  comprehend,  note,  874.  The  cross  its  measure,  875. 
Power  of,  order,  875.  What  it  is,  876.  Made  S.  Thomas,  876,  877.  Scope  of,  877.  De- 
velopment of  S.  Augustine's  principle,  "Frui  et  Uti,"  note 877 

Monks,  the  early,  their  great  number,  note,  209.  Mr.  Church  on,  note,  423.  Nor- 
mal condition  of,  note,  466.     Have  no  sympathy  with  dialectics,  note,  469. 

All  men  not  called  to  be 932 

Monnica,  S.,  685.  Mother  of  S.  Augustine,  686.  Loves  S.  Augustine,  687.  Her 
tenderness  towards  S.  Ambrose,  and  joy  at  S.  Augustine's  conversion,  687. 

Illness  of,  688.     Death  of 689 

Monologue  of  S.  Anselm 125 

Montalombert  and  Eastern  Saints,  note 375 

Montanists,  note  600 

Monte  Cassino.    See  Cassino. 

Montetiascone 33 

Montenigro,  John  of,  at  Councjl  of  Florence  against  Greeks 534,    535 

Montmartre,  Angnstinians  at 197 

Montpellier,  Svnod  of,  48.    School  of  Medicine  founded,  153.    Dominican  school 

founded " 234 

Moors,  "  Contra  Gentiles."  written  to  enlighten  the 855 

Moral  without  Dogma  vain,  note 932 

Morals,  connection  of  with  faith,  note,  424.    Connection  with  the  intellect,  427, 428; 

note   429 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  note 518 

"  More  Nevochim,"  chief  work  of  Maimouides 169 

Morinus,  his  opinion  on  S.  Thomas,  note 107 

Morlay,  Daniel  of 154 

Morra,  Grand  Justiciarv,  6.  Fortifies  Monte  Cassino,  7.    Opposes  Clavissignati,  7. 

Defeated ' 8 

Mortagne,  Walter  de 91,      95 

Moses,  Abbot 587 

Moses,  Law  of,  332.    S.  Thomas  compared  to,  note,  421,  and  note 422 

Moses-ben-Maimon.    See  Maimonides. 

Moses,  Rabbi 323 

Moslem  culture,  rise  of 149 

Moslems  and  Christians,  similitude  between 151 

Mostausor,  Caliph '. 150 

Motakhallim ,  school  of. 156,    167 

Motazalitse,  school  of 1.56,    167 

Motion,  spirit  of,  15.    Aristotle  on,  note,  828.     S.  Thomas  on,  in  "  De  Physico 

Auditu,"  829,  830.   Kinds  of 830 

Mozart,  anecdote  of,  note 26 

Murcia ,. 151 

"  Mystagogia  Spiritus  Sancti  "  of  Photius 861 

Mysteries,  Eleusinian.  of  Greeks,  note 774 

Mysticism,  sweets  of,  note,  473.  Its  grades,  129.  Teaching  of  Richaivl  of  S.  Vic- 
tor's on,  137.  Its  foundations,  138,  139.  Its  six  steps,  139.  Not  the  via 
ordinaria  to  God,  142.     Scientific  founders  of,  142.    Text-books  of 183 

NABOTH 680 

Naples,  15.    Itssite,20.    University  opened  by  Frederick  II,  22.    Local  advantages 
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for  site  of  Dniversity,  24.  Best  professors  called  to,  24,  25,  26.  Attached  to  S. 
Thomas,  546.  S.  Thomas  at,  557,  560,  571.  S.  Thomas's  ecstasy  at,  duiiug  Mass,  735. 
S.  Thomas  appointed  to  Aichbishopiio  of.  886,  908.  S.  Thomas  at,  926.  Kiug  and 
people  at,  petition  for  S.  Tliomas.  924.  S.  Tliomas  leaves  Bologna  for,  924.  Tlie  city 
turns  out  to  meet  S.  Thomas,  925.    Romauus  appears  to  S.  Tliomas  in  Church  at,  935. 

Rapture  of  S.  Thomas  in  Chapel  of  S.  Nicholas  at,  936.     S.  Thomas  ceases  writing  at,  936 

Natalis  Alexander  on  "  Snmma,"  note 907 

JSations,  causes  of  fall  of.  note,  433.     Cannot  endnre  without  relig'ion 439 

Nature,  human,  the  Church  has  gift  of  healing,  note 564 

Nancratius,  brother  of  S.  Basil,  618.    Most  gifted  of  all  his  family,  note 618 

Navagius,  brother  of  S.  Augustine 688 

Nazario,  note 4:75 

Nazarius  and  Celsus,  SS.,  relics  of,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

Nazianzus,  S.    Gregory  Nazianzen's  father  made  Bishop  of,  623.      S.    Gregory 

Nazianzen  at 340 

Nebridins,  dilemma  of : 695 

Kectarius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  death  of 668 

NeoCaisarea,  617.     Capital  of  Pontus 617 

Neptune,  fabled  father  of  Plato 783 

Nero,  death  of,  note 582 

Nestorians,  the,  600.    Date  of,  note 600 

Nestorius,  547.    Error  of 476 

Nevers,  Count  of ^ 105 

New  World,  fame  of  S.  Thomas  carried  to,  note 546 

Newman,  Dr.,  on  tlie  activity  of  the  reason  in  the  13th  century,  426.  His  admira- 
tion of  intellectual  men,  note,  476.  On  Gibbon,  touching  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity,  note 583 

Newton,  note,  72.    Difficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513,  570.     Indebted  to  Galileo 

and  Kepler 889 

Nicsea,  600.  Date,  note,  600.  Council  of,  607.  List  of  some  Bisho])s  at,  607.  S. 
Athanasins  at,  608.  No  doubt  as  to  Consubstantiality  of  Son,  after,  611.  S. 
Basil  defended,  637.    Theodosius  embraced  Creed  of,  641.    Defended  by  S. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  644.    S.  Chrysostom  goes  in  exile  to 670 

Nicholas  III,  Pope 11 

Nicholas  V,  and  S.  Thomas. '. 522,  536 

Nichomachus,  father  of  Aristotle,  physician  to  king  of  Macedon,  803;  note 803 

Nicephorns 532 

Nicholas,  S.,  Our  Lord  and  S.  Thomas  in  Church  of,  at  Naples,  552.    Vision  of  S. 

Thomas  in  Church  of 736 

Nicholas  of  Bar-surAube,  deprived  of  all  honours 316,  356 

Nicholas  of  Lyre,  his  Gloesa.  note — 183 

Nicholas,  Czar,  and  Pope  Gregory  XVI,  514;  note 514 

Nicholas  Jacquier 536 

Nicholas,  S.,  du  Louvre 501 

Nicholas   731 

Nihilism,  Lombard  accused  of,  294.    Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  and  Abelard,  said  by 

John  of  Cornwall  to  he  authors  of 297 

Nile,  banks  of  the,  574,  577.    Valley  of  the  note 578 

Nilus,  S.,  number  of  letters  extant  of,  note,  727.    Epistles  of,  note 734 

Nineveh  : 576,  584 

Nischapnr,  Nestorian  school  of , 151 

Nitria',  S.  Jerome  travels  to 650 

Nocera,  colonies  of  Saracens  at " 22 

Nominalism,  77.     Taught  by  Roscelin,  80.     Opposed  by  S.  Anselm,  and  William  of 

Cliampeaux,  81.  Overthrown  by  Abelard,  89.   Prepared  vvay  for  Materialism,  89 

Nonna,  S.,  mother  of  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  623,  626,  633 

Norbert,  S.  founded  Premonstratensians,  37,  38.    Hated  by  Abelard,  91.    College 

of,  at  Paris 201  433 

Normans  21 

Notker  Labeo,  188.    His  epitaph 240 

Notre  Dame,chairof  at  Paris  held  by  William  of  Champeaux,  84.  By  his  disciples, 
86,  87.  By  Abelard,  89,  92.  Possessed  MS.  of  Lombard's  "  Sentences,"  146. 
At  Paris,  note,  184.  School  of,  founded  by  Charlemagne,  197.  Cathedral  of, 
198.   Its  book.s  lent  to  students,  198.    Library  of,  199.    Its  chapter,  199.    Choir 

of;  note 199 

Novaos  on  Clement  IV,  note 884 

Novations  at  Constantinople,  641.    S.  Ambrose  on  "  Penance,"  against  the 681 

Novatius,  schism  of,  note 600 

Nubia,  evenings  in,  note 576 

Numerals,  Arabic,  introduced  by  Gerbert 153 

Nuns,  S.  Augustine  wrote  a  llule  for 701 

Obedience,  930.    Principal  vow  of  religion,  413.    Of  Christ 423 

Obizon,  gifts  to  S  Victor's,  111.    Disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 134 

Obstinacy,  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 403 

Octavian 579 

Odo  of  Cambrai,  "  Gospel  Harmonies  "of : 183 

Odo  of  Donay  deprived  of  all  honours,  316,  356.    His  oath  to  support  Mendicants 

at  Paris 364 

Odofried,  note 194 

CEcumeuius  composed  ILrst  Greek  "  Catena  " 739 
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Olfred 208 

Oly niyias,  S.  Chrysostom's  thi'ee  letters  to,  from  Cncnsus,  note 671,    742 

Omar,  burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library 150 

Ommiades  overthrow  Abbassides 149 

Ouuphrins,  S 587 

Opus  Operans  of  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between  S. 

Thomas  and  the  Lombard  on 303 

Opus  Operatumot  the  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  difference  of  opinion  between 

S.  Thomas  and  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on .   303 

Orators  quoted  in  "  Summa,"  note 587 

Ordei's,  religious,  go  to  Paris,  197.  Influence  of,  note,  344.  S.  Thomas  saves  from 
overthrow,  345.  Attacked  in  the  "Perils,"  348.  The  "  Contra  Impnguan- 
tes  "  a  defence  of,  368-394.  New  ones  forbidden  to  be  founded,  note,  38. 
Approve  S.  Thomas,  516.    The  monastic,  and  Christ,  927.    Defence  of,  why 

made  a  cardinal  point,  note 931 

Orders,  Saciameut  of 302 

"Organon,"  the,  of  Aristotle 893 

Origen,  75.  Great  power  of  intellect  in,  515,  533;  note,  568,  598.  Suspected,  599. 
Date,  note,  599.  Not  quite  sound,  or  he  would  have  been  made  a  Doctor,  note,  599. 
Taught  S.  Gregory  Thauiuaturgus,  b'20.  Opened  a  school  at  Ctesaiea,  620-li21,  626. 
S.  Gregory  Tlieologus  copies  tiis  writings.  640.  Tliey  are  translated  by  8.  Jerome, 
652.  Influence  of,  over  8.  Basil  and  8.  Gregory  Tlieologus,  659,  660.  S.  Ambrose 
studies  works  of,  677,  731,  741.  And  8.  Tlionia's,  768.  Doctrines  of,  refuted  by  S. 
Thomas.  256.     Said  to  have  dictated  to  many  scribes,  257.    Maintained  that  sonls 

were  created  before  bodies 295,     398 

Orleans,  famous  for  law 195 

Ormnzd 34 

Orthodox  school  in  the  Middle  Ages,  94,  95.    Motto  of 95 

Orvieto,  onr  Loi-il  appears  to  S.  lliomas  at,  552.  S.  Thomas's  vision  at,  688.  Ur- 
ban IV  at,  883.    Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  instituted  at,  note,  884.    Citation  of 

Manfred  fixed  on  church  door  at 910 

"  O  Salutaris  "  composed  by  S.  Thomas 881,    882 

Osiris 34 

Osins,  Cardinal,  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Osma,  Bishop  of 493 

Ostia,  Leo  of 458 

Ostia,   S.   Monnica  falls  ill  at,  688.     Dying   scenes  at,  688.    Death  of  S.   Mon- 

nicaat 689,    911 

Ottoboni,  Cardinal,  and  Jolin  of  Panna 454 

Otto,  Bishop  of  Troyes 104 

Otto  ofFreisiugen 94 

Otto  the  Great,  interference  of,  in  the  election  of  Popes 31 

Otto  III,  1.    His  question  to  Gerbert 188 

Ovid,  17.    His  description  of  envy,  note 431 

Oxlbrd,  572.     Disturbances  at  the   University,  207.    Number  of  students  at,  208. 

False  teachings  at,  224.    Dominican  school  founded  at 234 

Ozanam  on  Christian  tendency  ol' Plato 792 

Pachomius,  S.,  575,  587.    And  S.  Athanasiiis 605 

Padua,  University  of,  attached  to  S.  Thomas,  546.    Famous  for  the  arts,  195. 

Number  of  its  scholars 208 

Paganism,  lieroes  of,  held  up  in  England  as  models,  433.    Keal  position  of  heroes 

of,  note 433 

Palaquora.     See  Falaquera. 

Palencia,  University  of 45 

Palermo,  INIanfred  ci-owned  at 909 

Palestine,  571,  ,572;   note,  573.     S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  goes  to,  576,  577,  625.    S. 

Basil  visits,  635.    S.  Jerome  travels  in 650 

Pallavicino  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Pammachns,  death  of 652 

Pamphilus 626,    861 

Pandulf  d'Alagiia,  Legate  of  Gregory  IX,  6.    Capture  of  Monte  Cassino,  8.  Driven 

from  Monte  Cassino 8 

Pandnlf  da  Stephano,  elected  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino 17 

Pantiienns,  599.    Date,  note 599,    621 

Pantheism,  grew  out  of  Paris  teacliing,  467.  Eastern,  860.  Kefnted;  false  views 
of  creation  refuted,  915.     Occasioned  by  Kealism,  89.    Springs  from  excess  of 

Quies 118 

Papacy,  principle  of,  29.    Explained 29,      30 

Paplinutius,  who  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  pei'secutions,  587.    At  Nicsea 608 

Parents,  love  of,  333.    Reward  of  love  of. 607 

Paris,  15.  Familiaritj' of  University  students  with  people  at,  note,  451.  Excited 
state  of  University  of,  467.  Infidel  propensions  of,  467.  Conduct  in  the  schools  of, 
468-470.  Ignorance  of  professors  at,  470,  471,  472.  Excitement  at,  on  return  of  con- 
tending parties  from  Rome,  487.  Ale.xander  IV  enforces  the  decrees  in  favour  of  the 
Mendicants  at,  488,  489,  490.  Submission  of  the  Doctors  at,  490.  491.  People  of,  desire 
the  re-appearance  ot  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Bonaventnre,  492.  S.  Thomas  s  defensioii  at, 
500.  Hishteat,  note,  .WO,  .501-502.  University  of,  on  S.  Thomas,  542,  .543.  S.Thomas 
approved  by  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at,  550.  Our  Lord  approves  S.  Thomas 
at,  552.  University  of,  petitions  S.  Thomas  to  return  to,  .556.  S.  Thomas  at,  558,  561, 
571,  572.  Vision  of  S.  Tliomas  at,  736-737.  Professors  of,  apply  to  S.  Thomas  on  the 
question  of  "  Accideuts,"  737,  738.     Dangerous  influence  of  Easterns  in  Universitj'  of, 
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820.    Philosophic  sifts  of  S.  Thomas  prized  at,  note,  822.    Grief  at,  on  death  of  S   '^**"' 
Ihomas,  uote,  889.     S.  Tlioinas  goes  to.  912.     General  Cliapter  of  Dominicans  at,  913! 


necessitated  order,  194-195.  Universit.v,  basis  of,  195.  Us' development,  195.  Its  stn- 
deuts,  19b.  Eutr.y  of  relisious  orders,  197.  Various  colleges  at,  197,  198.  Classes  of 
students,  205.  Their  riotous  lives,  206.  Troubles  at,  206,  207.  Model  of  Universities 
of  Gerniauy  and  England.  208.  University  held  in  high  honour,  uote,  209.  Elements 
ot  contention  among  students,  210.  Charaete.r.s  of  students,  210.  The  Coruitieii  211 
JL»eparture  ot  students  on  account  of  secular  interference,  211,  212.  Their  recall'  212 
JVlouastic  scliools  at,  212.  Tlie  many  reforms  of  the  University,  uote  212  Its  teach- 
ings corrupted  by  Arab  learning,  221.  Errors  publicly  tanglit  at.  221-224.  Disturb- 
ances a,t  University  ot,  309.  Secular  professors  refuse  to  teach,  309,  310.  The  Doc- 
tors gain  their  cause,  311.  Draw  up  an  oath  to  be  taken  by  all,  311.  Mendicants 
reluse  to  take  the  oath,  311.  Mendicants  exclnded  from  the  tfuiversity  of  312  Bull 
ot  Alexander  IV  to  the  Universit.v,  312.  Meudicants  re-established  at,  313.  Amour 
and  secular  Doctors  not  content— appeal  to  Rome,  314.  S.  Louis  in  connection  with 
tne  disturbances  at,  314.  Arrangement  between  seculars  and  Mendicants  315  The 
arraugeiueut  annulled  by  Alexander  IV,  315.  Renewed  war  with  Ke"v.lars  at  345 
^ecular  Doctors  persecute  Mendicants,  350.  Some  erroneous  proposiiions  held  iii 
schools  of,  note,  352.  The.  University  of,  seuds  a  deputation  to  the  Pope  against 
Mendicants,  356.  Excitement  as  to  issue  of  the  contest,  356.  Deputation  reiiches 
rtplfuj"  ik«  ^,  il'-'Pi'tatiou  at  Auagni  protests  against  the  condemnation  of  the 
reins,  358.  The  deputation  obliged  to  subscribe  to  the  condemnation  364  Ex- 
citement at,  on  account  of  the  banishment  of  Amour,  365.  Review  of  the  contest 
waged  against  tlie  Mendicants  at,  366.  Causes  of  the  contest,  366.  Hatred  of  reli"- 
lous  lite  at,  394.  DifBcult  position  of  Regulars  at,  note,  407.  Alarming  state  of  419 
420.    An  opponent  needed  against,   420,  421.    Defence  of  religious  Sgainst    by  s' 
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Paris,  Synod  of,   condemned  the  doctrines  ol"  Amalric  of  Beua"a]Vd  David"  of 

Dinanto »  -^  uj 

Paris,  William  of !.".".."."'."..'."!'.; ^ia 

Parisians,  the 2.i? 

Parmenides,  doctrine  of,  773.    Contrast  wVthS.'AthanaViuV,"  TO!"' A  voiiiijtnarv 

Parnass^{s       . .    *:°!T^^"'^''''^  ^^'  ^'''''' '^^^'  ^^^>  ^-^>    ^P 

Parthenon,  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  note! 090 

Pascalll,  conflrnis  S.  Victor's '.".".■.■ ?f? 

Pasciiasius,  Raubertus !!'.!.'!!!'.! 77 

Passion,  influence  of  on  reason,  note aoo 

Pastena  captured c 

Patience,  how  shown ..".'.'.".'...."..'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.' qq? 

Patricins,  the  magician ".'.'..'. o^ 

Patritius,  lather  of  S.  Aug'astine,  686.     Baptized  .'...'.'.".".' ago 

Paul,  S.,  writings  of  S.  Jerome  on,  652.  At  Antioch,  660.  Grotto '  of "  shown  "in 
days  ot  b.  Chrysostom,  664.  Short  in  stature,  667.  Words  of,  help  to  convert  S 
Augustine,  692  S  Augustine  studies,  736.  S.  Tliomas's  vision,  of  S\  Peter  and  736 
Epistle  of,  to  Galatians,  Exposition  on,  739.  S.  Thomas's  explanation  of  Epistles  of 
,51.  Exposition  ot  S.  Thomas  on,  its  length,  754.  Its  method,  754.  Fathers  less  used 
«,?rlU,T7l^^S.''-''''«'''  '^1-  ii"t''»;ities  cited,  754;  note,  754.  Compared  to  a  vessel, 
■  w  Vf  /'  t '  i.  ?'ample  from  Exposition  on,  755,  758.  Epistles  of,  division  of,  758 
^  "Jb  *"A"'*?*"'  ,^P's"^s,  and  to  whom,  758.  Sub.iect-matter  and  number  of  Epistles 
ot,  ibH     On  fcpistle  of,  to  Romans,  best  Exposition  of  S.  Thomas,  759,  847,  848  907    920 

Manual  labour  ot '        '  '  389    3q8      sni 

Paul  the  Deacon,  9.    Patron  of  letters,  9,  76, 198.    Wrote  a'life  of  s!  Gregory  the 

Great __ 

Paul  de  Burgos,  Jew  converted  by  S.  Thomas " 070 

Paul,  S. ,  the  Hermit,  embraced  S.  Anthony,  514.    S.  Thomas  filled  with  spirit  of 

note,  566,  .587.    And  the  cloali  of  S.  Anthony '    Rni 

Pan]  V,  approves  all  done  in  regard  to  S.  Thomas '.'. ^96 

Paul,  Warnefrid,  preacher ; '  040 

Paula,  S.,  tollows  S.  Jerome  to  Antioch,  6.'50.    Traveis  in  East,'  650.'  AtBetiilelieln 

6ol.    Constructs  a  hospice  at  Bethlehem,  651.     Death  of   ...  '    m^ 

Paulinus,  S.,  accompanies  S.  Jerome  to  Rome  against  Meletins,  650.    Number  ol 

letters  extant  ot,  note,  727.    S.  Jerome  recommends  the  study  of  Scriptures 

^^    UAf)        q7f> 

Paulinus,  secretaiy  to  S.  Ambrose,  682.    Sees  the  flame  over  tlie'  'head  'of 's.'  'Auv 

*-)! OSG  •••    ••••••••■•■••■•t***......    ,,  tiQCi 

Pavia ..'..'.'.'.■■■.'.■.".■.' 9J1 

Peace  and  wisdom,  connection  between,  note! !.!!!!!!! 271 

Pe.gge,  hislifeof  Grossetete 0A7 

Pelagia,  S.,  note,  570.    Martyred  at  Antioch. !!!!!!!!!!!!!  "! ggO 

Pelagians,  the    600.     Date,  note,  600.    S.  Jerome  against  the,  652.    S.' Atigusti'iie 

Peiagius !:'!!!!!!!!! !!!!!:!!!:■■•;!:: 3?5 

Pelagius  11,  carried  off  by  pestilence !!!!!!!!! 717 

Penance,  Sacrament  of,  30:i.    S.  Ambrose  on,  against  No  vatians,' 681!'  Treatise 'on',    926 

Perception,  in'toliectnal,  pleasitre  ot;  note  .'!!.!!!!!!!!! 4«0 

Pereira,  Benedict,  ,548:  note kiu 

Perfecti,  the ■'; °^ 

Perfection,  perfect  type  of,  929.    In  -^vhat  it  consists. !!!!!!!!!.'!!!!!!!!!!!'! 399 

62 
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Perfection,  Evangelical,  makes  a  man  most  like  to  Christ 435 

"  Perfection  of  tiie  Spiritual  Life,"  tlie,  of  S.  Thomas,  ."597.  A  constiHictive  treatise, 
409.  In  what  spiritnal  life  consists,  409.  Degrees  of  love  of  God,  410,  411. 
The  vows  of  religion  tend  towards,  411,413.  Obediencethe  chief  vow.  413. 
Degrees  in  love  of  one's  ueighljoor,  413,  415.  Vows  give  a  double  pei-fection 
to  acts,  415.  Perfection  of  Bishops,  410.  Bishops,  their  state  more  perfect 
than  that  of  religious,  416,  417.  Bishoprics  not  to  be  coveted,  417.  Religious 
more  perJect  than  they  who  have  tlie  cure  of  souls,  418.    Further  objections 

against  reliaious,  resolved 418,  419 

Pericles 629,  630,  774 

"  Perihermenias,"  S.  Thomas  on  the,  of  Aristotle,  824.    Of  Aristotle,  note 825 

"Perils,"  the,  450,  451.    Ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Paris 489 

"Perils  of  the  Last  Times,"  347.  Its  object,  347.  Attacked  the  Holy  See,  352,  355. 
Sent  to  Rome  for  examination,  356.  Given  to  S.  Thomas  for  examination,  359. 
S.  Thouias's  defence  of  religions  against,  362.  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Cardinals  on,  damnatoi-y,  363.     Condemned  by  Alexander  IV,  363.    Burnt 

before  tne  Pope,  363.     D'cfended  by  Amour 364,  365 

Peripatetics,  Aristotle  founded  the,  806.    Philosophy  of,  beneficial  to  Church,  808. 

Their  docti'ine  on  anger 335 

Perron,  Cardinal  du,  on  S.  Thomas 544 

Persecutions  of  the  Church,  dates  of,  note ". 600 

Persecutors,  the  deatli  of,  note 582 

Persius    ' 14 

Perugia,  S.  Thomas  visits,  557.     Urban  IV  dies  at 883,  910 

Peter  and  Paul,  SS.,  S.  Thomas's  vision  of,  736.    At  Antioch 627 

Peter,  S.,  brother  of  S.  Basil 618 

Peter  Crescentia  popularized  the  discoveries  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Peter  de  Bruvs 35 

Peter  Martyr,  S.,  tomb  of,  at  Milan,  900.     S.  Thomas  visits  it,  900.    Life  of,  note. . .  900 

Peter's,  S.,  ad  aram,  monastery  of,  revenues  of,  offered  to  S.  Thomas 886 

Peter  Chrysologus,  S.,  made  Doctor,  note 533 

Peter  Damian,  S.,  made  Doctor,  note 533 

Peter  the  Fat  and  Clement  IV 885 

Peter  of  Blois 37 

Peter  of  Cells 213 

Peter  of  Pisa 70,  198 

Peter  of  Poiters,  95,  lU,  143.    The  "  Quaestiones"  of,  199.    Teaching  on  original 

sin,  288      Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person  298 

Peter  of  Spain 188 

Peter  of  Verona 51 

Peter  the  Cantor 198,  211 

Peter  the  Hermit  as  a  preacher   240 

Peter  the  Simple,  S 587 

Peter  of  Tarantasia  and  S.  Thomas 193 

Peter's  S.,  at  Rome,  the  immensity  of,  not  all  at  once  realized  on  account  of  its 

exquisite  proportions 511 

Peter  the  Venerable,  91.    His  relations  with  Abelard,  107,  108.    His  epitaph  on 

Abelard   108 

Pha?do 782 

Phadrns,  of  Plato,  785;  note 793,  799 

Phajn  arete,  mother  of  Socrates,  note 778 

Pharao   376 

Phidias 629 

Philebns  of  Plato,  note 799 

Philemon,  Epistle  to,  subject-matter  of 758 

Philip,  companion  of  S.  Francis 44 

Philip,  Abbot  of  Goodhope  213 

Philip  Augustus  and  the  Paris  students 207 

PhiHp,  S.,  note 40 

Philip  of  Tripoli 154 

Pliilip  Neri,  S.,  approved  S.  Tliomas,  551;  note 573 

Philippians,  Epistle  to  the,  subject  of 758 

Philistines,  cunning  of  the 370 

Philo  and  the  mystery  of  numbers 167 

Philosopher,  characteristics  of  a  true,  note 791 

Philosophers,  quoted  in  "  Snmma,"  563.    Greek,  contrasted  with  Fathers,  774, 

and  sqq. 
Philosophy,  with  Rationalists  hold  first  place,  287.  Adverse  to  monasticism,  366. 
the  course  of  the  Church  in  regard  to,  426.  Requisites  of  philosophy  those  of 
monasticism,  note,  427.  S.  Thomas's  power  in,  note,  567.  Pagan,  S. 'Thomas's 
preparation  in,  note,  565.  His  study  of,  for  "  Summa  "  565.  Powerless  to 
create  Religious  life,  note,  771.  Greek,  grows  darker,  note,  773.  Powerless 
to  produce  good  men,  790.  Benefit  of  Incarnation  to,  812.  True,  cannot  con- 
tradict  Theology,  note,  821.    Natm'al,  note,  828.    Of  S.  Thomas  not  solely 

Aristotelian 888 

Photians  at  Constantinople 642 

Photinus 323 

Photins  and  the  "  Mystagogia  Spiritns  Sancfci  " 861 

Physics,  S.  Thomas's  knowledge  of,  note 567,  828 

Physiology,  unconsciousness  of  physical  suffering  explained  hj 684 
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Pico  of  Mirandola  andS.  Thomas,  note 551 

riedimoute  taken 7 

Pietro  d'lbeniia 24,      25 

Pictro  Martiui 25 

Pigiiatui'o  ravaged 7 

Pisa,  ti.  Thomas's  influence  at  Council  of 536,    909 

Pisidia 638 

Pitt,  William,  foppery  of,  note SOI 

Pityus,  S.  Clirysostom  banished  to 671 

Pius  IV,  540.     Ordered  three  Dominicans  to  draw  up  "  Catechism  of  Council  of 

Trent " 542 

Pius  IX,  ditliculty  of  at  once  realizing  laith  of. 513 

Pius  V,  S.,  made  S.  Thomas  Doctor,  524.  Keasou  for  so  doing,  note,  525,  537.  In- 
fluence of,  and  S.  Thomas  at  Trent,  538;  note,  538.    Made  Toletus  Cardinal, 

245.    Love  for  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas 548,    568 

Placid,  S. ,  ofl'ered  as  a  child  to  religion 398 

Planudes,  JNJaximas,  translated  "  S.  Thomas  "  into  Greek 535 

Plato,  efl'ect  of  the  study  of,  77.  Abelard's  love  of,  91.  School  of,  117.  Principle 
of,  rest,  118.  .Studied  by  S.  Thomas,  284.  His  view  of  man,  300 ;  uote.  419.  Republic 
of,  note,  429.  The  .just  and  the  unjust,  note,  432.  Influence  of  fables  on  children, 
,note,  435.  Sadness  of,  proverbial,  note,  505.  Ditflenlty  of  at  once  grasping  merits  of, 
513.  lutineiice  of,  over  the  Fathers,  note,  531,  5.58.  Pattern  thinker,  570;  uote,  570, 
629.  S.  Basil  "  the  Christian  Plato,"  634.  Grecian  gods  and,  note,  773.  Blindness  of, 
note,  775,  777.  Disciple  of  Socrates,  783.  Parentage  of,  783.  Legends  of  his  birth,  783. 
Education  of,  784.  Master  of,  etc.,  as  a  boy,  784.  His  love  for  painting,  note,  784. 
On  the  Sophists,  uote,  784.  Studied  many  systems,  785.  Influence  of  Pythagoreans 
and  other  schools  over,  785.  Journey  to  Megara,  Italy,  etc.,  786.  Chaiacter  of,  788. 
Orthodoxy  of,  how  accounted  for  by  some,  uote,  788.  journey  to  Egypt  of,  788,  Pro- 
jected journey  to  India,  789.  Return  to  Athens,  at  the  Cn-amicus,  789.  Villa  at  Her- 
calea,  uote,  789.  Love  of  solitude,  789.  Fame  of,  789,  Anecdotes  of,  note,  789.  Attracts 
many  of  all  nations  to  himself,  789,  793.  Surrounded  by  disciples,  790.  Generosity 
of,  liote,  790.  Likeness  of.  to  S.  Thomas.  790,  791.  Cause  of  divergence,  791,  792. 
Ouanam  on  the  Christian  tendency  of,  note,  792.  Death,  793.  Method  of.  793.  His 
Style,  793;  note,  793,  794.  Mill  on  his  theory  of  ideas,  note,  794.  Self-contradictions 
ol  794.  Works  of,  uote.  794,  795.  Philosopliic  theory  of,  795,  797.  Explanatiou  of 
theory  of,  797,  798.  More  Cliristiau  than  Aristotle,  note  798,  799.  Spirituality  the 
cause  of  his  influence,  799.  Elevating  power  of,  uote,  799.  Errors  of,  800.  Taught 
immortality  of  the  soul,  uote,  800.  Imagination  of,  uote,  800.  False  teachings  of,  on 
God,  800.  Contrast  to  Aristotle,  801 ;  note,  806,  807,  808.  Worried  by  Aristote,  802. 
Antithesis  of  Aristotle.  802,  803.  Difterence  of  his  works  from  those  of  Aristotle,  note, 
803.  Charmed  \vith  Aristotle,  attractive  character  of,  806.  Patristic,  806.  More 
religious  than  Aristotle,  808;  note,  808.  Beneflt  of,  to  tlie  Church,  809.  Revival  in 
Italy  in  favor  of,  uote,  809.  His  teaching  ou  God,  809.  His  teaching  on  immortality 
of  soul,  809,  810.  S.Thomas  compared  with,  810,  811,  812.  S.  Thomas's  advantage  over, 
811,  812.  Ideas  of  Aristotle  on,  note,  816,  817.  Philosophy  of  8.  Thomas  better  thau 
that  of.  818.  Eternal  gods  of,  818.  Doubtful  whether  he  lie'ld  separate  ideas,  note,  818, 
825.  His  doctrine  of  reminiscence,  826,  827,  847,  876.  S.  Thomas's  grasp  of,  note,  878, 
888,889.  Influence  of  his  school  on  Church,  890.  Reproduced  by  writers  of  Middle 
Ages,  890,  891.  His  system  erratic,  892.  ludecision  of,  uote,  892.  Dialogues  of  . .  .893,  901 
Platonists,  doctrines  of,  refuted  by  S.  Thomas,  256.   S.  Augustine's  study  of  the,  695. 

S.  Thomas  againist  the,  note 877 

Plotinus 876 

"Poetics"  of  Aristotle,  note 826 

Poets  quoted  in  '  ■  sjumma,"  note  563 

Polan<l  converted,  note 585 

Poly  bins 731 

Polycarp,  S 599 

Poly guotus,  painter,  629  ;  note 629 

Pontescelerato 6 

-Pontitiaiius,  story  of.  to  S.  Augastiue 698 

Pontus,  616.  Its  situation,  617.  Idolatry  of  617.  Temples  and  gods  of,  note,  617. 
Birthplace  of  S.  Basil's  father,  618,  627.     S.  Basil  in,  635.     Changed  by  his 

preaching,  uote,  635      S.  Gregory  in 640 

Poor,  S.,  Bonaveutnre's  "Apologia,"  for  the 421 

Poor  Men  of  Lyons 35 

Pope,  note 72 

Pope,  the  poet 531 

Pope  and  Empire,  collision  between 31 

Popes,  titles  given  to  S.  Thomas  by  the,  530.  Words  of  the,  not  merely  rhetorical, 
note,  530.    Quoted  in  "  Summa,"  note,  564.    S.  Thomas  ou  the  Supremacy  of 

the,  867.    S.  Thomas  on  Primacy  of  the,  867,  870.    And  the  Empire 907,    908 

Poppo 188 

Porphyry,  the  "Dicere  Recusabo  "  of,   78.    First  commented    on   by  Kabanus 

Maurus 188,    197 

Por.son,  difficulty  of  at  once  realizing 513 

Portaleone,  his  opinion  of  Albertus  Magnus 71 

Portian  Basilica  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  Adrians  by  Jnstina 680 

Porto  Pisano ." 34 

Portugal  iu  the  16tli  century 537 

Possidius,  and  S.  Augustine's  love  of  poverty,  699.  Says  that  Africa  drew  many 
Bishops  from  S.  Augustine's  monasteries,  701.  Testimony  of,  to  S.Augus- 
tine's many  writings,  701.  On  the  order  of  S.  Augustine's  palace,  702.  S. 
Augustine  "attendpd  at  death  by •,  ■  •    704 
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"Posterior  Analytics"  of  Aristotle,  825.    Object  of,  825  ;  note 826 

Posthnmius,  note 570 

Potammon  at  Nice 607 

Potona,  motlier  of  Plato 7Sa 

Ponjonlat  on  S.  Augnstine's  "  De  Civitate  Dei  " 707 

"  Poverty  of  Christ,"  S.  Bonaventure's  treatise  on 421 

Poverty  of  Rome,  note,  580.     S.  Angustine  on,  700.    Insti'ument  of  Perfection 930 

Poverty  voluntary,  iieicl  in  special  hatred  by  Amour,  349.    Good,  390.    Difference 

from  mendicancy,  390,  391.     In  Christ 421 

Pow^er,  the  temporal 29,  30 

Powerlessncss  of  the  mind  all  at  once  to  grasp  a  large  subject 510,  511 

Practice,  S.  Ambrose'  highest  master  of 685 

Pra3positivi;s,  teaching  on  original  sin 288 

Pray  er,  fervour  in 327 

Preaching  in  the  13th  century,  239.  Early  preaching,  239.  Its  course,  240.  Lan- 
guage, of  the  serruous  of  the  middle  ages,  240.  To  clergy  in  Latin,  240.  Sermons  in 
rliyme,  241.  Took  place  after  Gospel,  241.  People  how  addressed,  241.  Intiiieuce  of 
schools  on,  note,  241.  Preacher  interrupted  if  doctrine  wrong,  241.  Or  if  he  spoke 
harshly,  242.  Subjects  of,  242.  Influence  of  popular  preaching  great,  note,  242.  The 
manner  of  rousing  sleepers,  243.  Waned  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  note, 
243.     Kind  of  sermons,  243.    Modern  fashion  of  preaching,  244.    Works  of  S.  Thomas 

which  help  in 320 

Predestination,  controversy  on 77 

"Predicaments"  of  Aristotle,  note 825 

Premonstratensians,  the,  500.    Founded,  38.    School  at  Paris 200 

Prevostin  studied  at  Paris,  note 190 

Pride,  the  principle  of  all  sects,  note,  459.     S.  Augustine  on 381 

Priesthood,  S.  Chrysostom  on 644,  662 

Priests,  even  if  heretics,  can  consecrate,  743.    Hatred  of,  whence  it  springs 431 

"Prince  of  Peace,"  the.. 582 

Princes,  duties  of,  towards  subjects 2.59 

Principle,  the  influence  of  note 612 

"  Prior  Analytics"  of  Aristotle,  note 825 

Priscian 13 

Proseresius  at  Athens,  630.  Poverty  of,  646.  Quits,  and  returns  to  Athens,  631. 
Statue  of,  at  Rome,  631.    Giaut  stature  of,  631.    Introduced  to  Euuapius, 

note 631 

Probus  makes  S.  Ambrose  governor 675 

Procession  in  Trinity 871 

Procopius 739 

Prodieus 774 

Professing,  importance  attached  to,  in  13th  century 268 

Prooemium  of  S.  Thomas  on  the  Psalms,  note 761,  762 

Prosperity,  desire  of,  one  of  the  evils  of  present  ago 434 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  doctrine  of,  773,  774.    Exile  of. 774 

Protasius  and  Gervasius,  SS.,  relics  of,  discovered  by  S.  Ambrose 682 

"  i'rovidence,"  S.  Chrysostom  on,  665.    And  "  Liberty,"  S.  Thomas  on,  note 871 

Prudence  treated  in  "Secunda  Secundce  " 918,  919 

Psalms,  S.  Jerome  transcribed  S.  Hilary  on  the,  646.  S.  Thomas  on  the  first  fifty, 
761.    Method  pursued,  relation  of,  to  Redemption,  762.    Samples  from  S. 

Thomas  on  the,  762,  763.    Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  the 926 

Ptolemies 578 

Ptolemy 24 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  note 628 

Puglia,  2-1,  909.    Conradin  inarches  into,  911.    Guiscard  did  homage  for 29 

Puileyn,  Robert,  first  English  Cardinal,  95;  alias  White,  comjposed  a  book  of 
"  .Sentences,"  143.    Teacliing  on  original  sin,  291.     View  on  increase  of  body, 

291.    Held  the  soul  separate  from  the  body  to  be  a  person 298 

Punishment,  none  without  guilt 287 

PurgOitory,  S.  Thomas  on 871 

Purity,  S.  Ambrose  defends  and  preaches 239 

Purity  of  heart,  note 425 

Pythagoras,  dilficulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.  Doctrine  of,  773.  Division  of  vir- 
tues according  to,  note .  786,  892 

Pythaa-oreans,  their  influence  over  Plato,  786.    Their  schools,  786.    Strictness  of 

tlieirlife,  787,  788.    Plato  with  the 788,  892 

Pythias,  daughter   of  Hermia   of    Atarneus,  marries   Aristotle,  667.    Aristotle 

accused  of  worshipping 806 

QuADEiviUM,  the 76 

"  Qusestiones  Disputatse,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 563 

"  Quare,"  the,  of  Simon  the  Theologian 185 

"  Quasi  Lignum, "  the  Bull 489 

"  Quies,"  eflects  of  excess  of,  118.  S.  Thomas  introduced  into  schools  the  Bene- 
dictine spirit  of,  479.    The  principle  of,  note,  727.    In  S.  Thomas 728 

Quintilian 17 

"Quodlibeta,"  the,  of  S.  Thomas 568 

Kabanus  Maueus,  77.  Spoke  of  Universals,  78.  Comments  on  Porphyry,  188. 
A  preacher,  190.    Drew  up  a  "Catena."  739,  740.     One  of  the  principal 

guides  of  S.  Thomas  in  the  study  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  note 742,  890,  892 
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Rabbies,  Jewish,  aud  S.  Thomas,  872.    Dispute  with  Angelical,  872,  873.    Conver- 
sion of 873 

Kainald,  brother  of  S.  Thomas.     See  Reginald. 

Kainald  or  Reginald,  confessor  to  S.  Thomas,  testimony  to  S.  Thomas's  manner  of 
stndj^  238.     Testimony  to  his  spirit  of  prayer.  252.    Treatise  addressed  by  S. 

Thomas  to " '. 256 

Rainald,  son  of  Landuif. 1 

Rainald  of  Spoleto,  representative  of  Fi-ederickll,  at  Naples 6,  9,      16 

Raphael,  note 26 

Ratchis 5 

Rationalism,  opposed  in  second  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  the  "Sen- 
tences," 286.  Original  sin  the  favoarite  doctrine  denied  by,  286.  Period  of, 
342.    Overthrown   by  S.  Thomas,  3i5.     Opposed    to  monasticism,  315.     S. 

Thomas's  influence  over 425 

Rationalistic  school,  9i;  note  95 

Rationalists,  inconsislenc\'  of,  note 373 

Raymund,  Archbishop  ofToledo,  founded  a  college  of  translators 154 

fiaymund,  S.,  of  Pennafort,  note,  73.  His  "Sum,"  note,  183;  note,  186.  "Contra 
Gentiles  "  written  at  request  of,  855.  His  early  life  and  career  as  a  Domini- 
can, 856.  His  wish  to  (ionvert  the  infldel.  856.  His  desire  of  a  Catholic  the- 
ology, 856.  Has  Dominicans  instructed  in  Arabic,  note,  8.56.  Wishes  S. 
Thomas  to  write  the  "  Contra  Gentiles,"  857.    Establishes  a  college  in  Spain 

for  study  of  Oriental  tongues 857 

Reading,  spiritual,  Fathers  of  the  Church  good,  note 571 

Reali,  Alessandro,  on  S.  Thomas  and  Infallibility,  note 867 

Realism,  77,  81.  Its  teaching,  86.  Refuted  by  Abelard,  87.  Precursor  of  Pan- 
theism       89 

Reason,  its  failure,  74.  Days  of,  79.  Its  freedom  in  13th  century,  425.  United  to 
revelation  in  defence  of  doctrine,  note,  426.  Influence  of  passions  over,  note, 
428.  S.  Thomas  on,  760.  Logic  diviiled  according  to  acts  of,  note,  825,  826. 
S.  Thomas  raised  up  to  show  harmony  between  faith  and,  note,  848.    Does 

not  contradict  faith,  878,  879.     Argument  of,  in  first  part  of  "  Summa  " 906 

Reasoning,  S.  Thomas's  various  "  Opusciila  "  on,  note 820 

Rectitude  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  Divine  things,  note 693 

Redemption,  relation  of  Psalms  to 763 

Reformation,  the.  and  Luther 96 

Reginald.    See  Rainald. 

Reginald,  Brother,  of  Bologna 50,      51 

Reginald,  or  Rainald,  brother  of  S.  Thomas,  seizes  the  saint,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63. 

Converted 249 

Reginald  of  Piperno,  socius  of  S.  Thomas,  485.  He  narrates  S.  Thomas's  vision  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  736.  He  wrote  out  Commentary  of  S.  Thomas  on  S. 
John,  753.  "  Compendium  Theologife  "  dedicated  to,  note,  853.  Cured  by  S. 
Thomas,  925.     Tried  to  persuade  S.  Thomas  to  continue  writing,  93'7.     Went 

to  Lyons  with  S.  Thomas 938 

Regulars  torbidden  to  learn  secular  law,  note,  181.    Difficult  position  of,  at  Paris, 

note 407 

Reinard  of  S.  Bnrchard 118 

Reinard,  Count  of  Blankemberg,  113.    Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  113.    Invites  to  his 

diocese  the  Canons  of  S.  Victor's 113 

Relics,  worship  of,  note 60 

Religion,  derivation  of  the  word,  371.  Its  meaning,  872.  Vows  of,  a  sacrifice,  373. 
In  what  the  perfection  of,  consists,  374.  Can  those  in  religion  teach  ?  374-383. 
Objections  against,  answei'ed,  385,  387,  402.  Manual  labour  not  necessary  to 
those  in,  388-389.  Poverty  of,  lawful,  390-391.  Slanders  against,  392,  393. 
Perfection  of,  consists  in  practice  of  the  second  degree  of  love,  410.  Defined, 
412.    In  England,  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on,  note,  934.    With  pagans  a 

matter  of  expediency,  note 800 

"  Religione,  De  Vera,"  of  S.  Augustine 707 

Religions,  first  named  after  place,  now  after  founders 587 

Religions,  bishops  moi-e  perfect  than,  417.    More  perfect  than  those  who  have  the 

cure  of  souls j 418 

Religions  life,  love  of,  361-362.     Opposition  to,  note 364 

Religious  state,  what  it  is,  379.    Twofold  meaning  of 380 

Remigins  of  Auxerre,  77.    His  Scripture  labors,  183;  note,  186.    Founds  the  first 

public  school  at  Paris 198 

Reminiscence,  S.  Thomas  and  Plato's  theory  of 826 

Renan's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  note 422 

Renard  the  Satirist 24 

Reparation,  causes  of  the 293 

Republic,  Plato's,  note,  429;  note,  432;  note 432 

Res  and  Signa,  Lombard's  distinction  between,  note 277 

Rest,  spirit  of. 15 

Resurrection  treated  in  the  fourth  book  of  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  on  "Sen- 
tences," 301.     S.  Thomas  on  the .' 326,    760 

Revelation,  and  the  construction  of  the  "  Summa,"  565.  Illumination  of,  811;  note, 
811.    Reason  added  to,  in  defence  of  doctrine,  by  the  mediieval  Doctors, 

note 426 

Reverence  introduced  by  S.  Thomas  into  the  schools,  note,  479.    Spirit  of,  in  S. 

Thomas,  494.    The  principle  of  monastic  theology 122 
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Rhapsodists  among  Greeks 773 

Rlieims,  Council  of i>i 

"Klietoric"  of  Aristotle,  note 826,    89:5 

Rhetoricians,  the,  of  Athens 779 

Ricliard,  one  of  the  founders  of  S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 200 

Richard  de  Bnry 217 

Richard  of  S.  Victor's,  95.  A  disciple  of  Hngh  of  S.  Victor's,  134.  Earlj-  life,  13.5. 
Completed  the  monastic  system  of  theology,  135.  His  ability,  135.  Se!f-dis- 
ti-nst,  136.  Teaching  on  the  sonl,  etc.,  136.  Contemplation,  138,  142.  Not 
the  via  ordinaria  to  God,  142.   Made  the  science  of  contemplatiou,  142.    Great 

in  intellect 515,  862,  891,    905 

Richard,  Cardinal,  rabbles  and  S.  Thomas  at  house  of,  872,  873.    S.  Thomas  visits,    925 

Richenan 14 

Riches  of  the  Chnrch,  41.    Impede  tlie  sonl 372 

Riches,  true  and  false,  sermon  on ,  by  S.  Thomas 247 

Ripon 14 

Ristoro,  Fra 53 

Ritter  on  Socrates,  note 781 

Roads,  the  great  Roman 579 

Robert  Courcon 222 

Robert  de  Toronte,  Bishop  of  Li6ge,  first  keeps  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  note. . .    883 

Robert,  son  of  Count  of  Flanders 883 

Robert  of  Douai 204 

Robert  Kiiwardby 224 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  155,  179.    Translated  the  "  Testamentnm  Duodecim  Patriar- 

charum,"  186,  188.     His  errors,  279.    Legends  about  his  death 225 

Robert  of  Melun,  143.    Wrote  a  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  note,  264.    Opposed 

the  false  teachii)g  of  the  Lombard,  297.    Held  a  separate  soul  to  be  a  person,    298 
Robert  Pnlleyn.    See  Pnlleyn. 

Robert  Retinensis,  gained  science  from  Spain,  152.    Translated  the  Koran 154 

Ro))ert  of  Sorbon,  founder  of  the  Sorbonne,  202.  Birth,  203.  Foundation  of  the 
Sor))onne,  203.    His  assistants,  204.    His  works,  note,  204.    Death,  205.    Rules 

for  study,  213,  241.    Manner  of  rousing  sleepers  during  sermons 242,  243,    366 

Robert  di  Varano '    24 

Rocca  d'Aixe 7 

Rocca  Jannla,  7.    Fortified 16 

Rocca  .Sicca,  talsen  from  Monte  Cassino,  1.    Fortress  of  Aquino,  2.    Six  miles  from 

Monte  Cassino 4,      10 

Rochelle,  478.    Taught  S.  Bonas'enture 503 

Rod,  B.  Virgin  a 765 

Roifred  Bene ventum 25 

Roger  Bacon,  his  witness  to  false  teachings  at  Oxfoi'd 224 

Roland  of  Cremona  joins  the  Dominicans,  51.     Taught  at  S.  James's,  Paris 230 

"  Roman  de  la  Rose,"  by  John  de  Meung 4 

Romaiiianus 251 

Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the,  S.  Thomas's  Exposition  on,  perhaps  his  best,  751,  758. 

What  it  treats  of 757 

Ronianus  the  Monk 842 

Romanus,  S. ,  martyred  at  Antioch , 660 

Romauus,  Br.,  916."    Vision  of ' 935 

Rome,  its  mission,  30,  31.  Council  of  (1078)  ordains  cathedi-al  schools,  193.  Obedi- 
ence to,  386.  Its  governing  power,  note,  487.  Enforces  the  decrees  in  ftivour  of  the 
Mendicants  at  Paris,  488,  489.  Siiavez  taught  at,  545.  S.  Tliomas  at.  558.  And  the 
"Suiuma,"  569,  571,  572,578.  Empire  of,  579.  Vastness  of,  note,  579.  Its  roads,  579. 
Great  populations  of,  note,  579.  Depravity  of,  580.  Corruption  of,  581.  Disintegra- 
tion of,  583,  597.  Empire  of  death,  583.'  Persecutlous  of  Christians  at,  533.  58.5. 
Founded  in  pride,  585.  Church  founded  at,  599.  S.  Athauasius  at,  605,  607.  Its  teach- 
ing power,  645.  Its  wickedness,  646.  Sacked,  653.  S.  Augustine  goes  to,  695.  His 
second  .journey  to.  698.  Monasticism  and  S.  Augustine  at,  698,  699.  >S.  Gregory  Pre- 
fect of,' 709.  Inundation  at,  in  S.Gregory  the  Great's  day,  717.  Pestilence  at,  717. 
Prince  Oliarles  goes  to,  his  reception  at,  910.  Conradin  at,  his  reception,  911.  Peti- 
tions of,  for  S.  Thomas,  924.     Sister  of  S.  Tliomas  appears  to  him  at 935 

Roncaglia,  diet  of 31 

Roscelm,  history  of,  80.  False  teaching  on  Universals,  80.  False  teaching  on  God, 
85.    Character  of  his  school,  82-83.    Abelard  first  master,  84.    Condemned  at 

Soissons,  86.    Contention  with  Abelard 92 

Rose,  S.,  of  Lima,  a  Dominican 53 

Rosweide,  "  Vitaj  Patrum  "  of,  note 579 

Rubins  of  Alcala 545 

Ruflnus,  75.    Translated  Greek  Fathers.  186.    His  discord  with  S.  Jerome 652 

Rnggiori,  Hyacinth,  pitt  "  Summa  "  into  verse,  note 847 

Rule,  the  Holy,  of  S.  Benedict,  declared  by  saints  to  be  inspired,  121.  Its  princi- 
ples, love  and  liumility,  121.     The  person  of  Christ,  121,  122.    Monastic  prin- 

(;iples  of  S.  Basil's 639 

Rupert  of  Dentz 183 

Russia  converted,  note 585 

Rutebo2uf,  the  Satirist,  24.    His  scorn  of  the  Dominicans,  349.    "  Complainte  de 

Constantinople  "of 4.52 

Saadiah  Fajjumi,  first  Jew  to  make  use  of  Aristotle 168,    169 

Sabbath,  the,  why  kept  holy,  333.     Work  may  be  iloue  in  four  circumstances,  333. 

Three  duties  on • 333 
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Sabellians  at  Constantinople,  641.    S.  Chrysostom  preaches  against  the ^""mi 

ocioeiiius,  oZo.    Jriis  error o'~- 

Sabina,  S.,  relics  of "ij? 

Sabina  Santa   its  history  and  site,  56,  sv! "  Clemtnt  IV,'  Cardinal  of;  ml' '  Monas- 

leiy  01,  at  Kome,  b.  Tlionias  at ook 

Sacramentis  De  "  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's nS? 

bacraments  reniedies  against  effects  of  sin,  302,  303.     Cause"  of 'institution  of  note", 

fotP  ^m'^'^  nlf?  n""'  ","'-''"  i^'^J^  ^°*  ^^*'*^"'  =^02,  303.  Did  not  confer  grace 
note,  303      Opus  Operatum  ot  Sacraments  of  Old  Law,  303      Opus  Overnns 

witlfch«',.?f"''  °f.°?'^  ^^^^>=^"i-    Saci-anients  of  Old  Law  if?cconSn?ed 

with  charity  meritorious,  304.    S.  Thomas  wrote  on qiq 

Sacrifice  defined,  373.     The  cnltus  which   belongs  to  God,  422.     Three"-foid"o"f 

religion,  422.    In  what  it  differs  from  a  holocaust ..  -i^'iee  loia  oi 

Sagarelli,  Gerard ^"^ 

Saints^ troubled  by  apparitions  of  Satan,  noie,"  482. "  "Bi"o"grap"hies  "of  "t"h"e," note,"  5l"o: 

of^lntpfwt  .^.  ^^^l\\:^'''\Z^''''^:  '^^f*''  ?1'^-  ^°™«  ^^iisPlay  Po^^ei-  of  will,  or 
N.tm-nK,  °^  ^?';'i'  f^^-  .^''"'^'^  ^^'o™  ^^iS*^  responsibility,  note,  669. 
JNatural  man  sees  not  the  beauty  of  the 4qi 

SiweVVS^'''/^  °.'J.^^'^TT  Kept  feast  of  S.  Thomas  ■w"iUi"p"om"p,""no"t"e,"  522. 
Thn^,,L  "]n^^  ^hu^^r.  University  ol,  bound  its  members  to  defend  "  S 
is    Thomas  .  Carmehtes  of,  549,  572.    "Sacris  Solemuis."  composed 

ialfs'b^nx^jota  of  .*"."!  °^.^\^^^^^  ^^^-  "Cel'ebrated  for"medicine."."  ".".■.".".".■.■.".•l"8"o,  m5 

Samarcand .".".'.'.".'.".'.   ."..'.. 92,  95,  225 

Sampson,  Archbishop  of'  Rl'ieims." ..'.'.'.'.'.'...'. in? 

Samson,  S.  Thomas  the,  of  the  schools .' !o« 

Samuel,  note i^^ 

Sands  of  the  East !!.!."!".!;".".'.!".".'.! Jfa 

Sanse verino,  Count " ." °'2  ■ 

Sauseverino,  Conntess  of,  sister  o'fsl  "Thoiiias,"  Vi'sitedby"  ii'l'm  '.'.'.'..". qqt 

Sapienza,  Dominican  degrees  made  equal  to  those  of  the noq 

baracens    ■  Contia  Gentiles  "  written  to  enlighten  the,  855.    S.  "Thomas's" tre-'i'tise 

against  the,  870,  871,  873,  896.    Driven  from  southern  Italy,  1      Colonics  at 

.    ^ocera,  32.    Danger  to  Christianity  from  the  learning  of. . ... ...  ^.  '"'''^^  ^*  ,„ 

Sasima,  Anthimins,  Bishop  of i'l^ 

Satan,  as  angel  of  light,  759     S.  Thomas  on  power"  of." ." ! ". ! ! ! ". ". ! ". ". tco 

In ^Sr®'  t-ijo^ier  of  g.  Ambrose,  676.    Provided  for  by  S.  Ambrose  ..■:".:::::." 676 

bavehi,  palace  ot  the "'" 

Saxons  converted •^*' 

iScandal,  S.  Thomas  on '.'.'.'.'.'.". ..% 

Scapular,  the  Benedictine,  worn  Jby  S.  Thomas' duri'ng'liis  'w'h'ole "life "  liote 44^ 

Scepticism,  Socrates'  method  tends  to,  note  .  '  ^t^ 

Schism,  Greek,  860.     Pope  Urban  IV  and  the,  86"o.      Opusculu'm"  of  "s"  "ihomas 

Knl--''8«o'-    ^'r*''^'"'".^':?"^'"^'^'  °"  H°^y  *^host,Pope  Enchai^t?afd 

S'fS'to'the  '^"'''''°'  "^''  '''•     '^^  T^'^™a«^vrites  on  Holy  Ghost  in 

Schools  cathedral  tree,  established,  note,  77.    ■Epis'cop"ai:  "founded,"  192.    iviouas:  ®^* 

'^^^:%Z^o^l^'^^^J^:':^'^^:  .-^<^-  ^"-    C4techetical,^0f 


Eleatic '_  yog 

o„- '  r^Ju   "T'":"  "^'^^"I'cvi  I  lie  ffiiine  time  as  theology,  note ibq 

Science,  rheological,  S.  Thomas's  mastery  of,  note.   .......! ^^7 

s^ll'^nf^    r  ^e"'™an  on  the,  note,  555.    S.  Thomas  on  order  of  the  .'.■.'."  .'i ." ^\ 

Science  andsense,  relation  between,  note o,i 

Scipio,  family  of j/^ 

Scopas 605 

Scot":  Sh-°Wau'e?."   _«^'iae^"kn"owIedge" ft-ora'Spai"n; iss. '  "As "translator". '. ." .' ." .' ." ." WV.    1I4 

Scott',  Thomas,  of  AcVoti "Sandford.'no'te" !'.".".'."."."'". ^il 

Scotus,  Engen  a,  story  of  his  death,  note,  471.    See,  also.'Erige'iia 

Scourgings,  necessity  of,  note "^  .„. 

Scripture  Holy,  decision  of  Council  of  Trent  conc"e"r'ni"ng;"n"o"t"e",'537'."pi'a'ced"  "on 
table  of  Council  of  Trent,  539.  S.  Chrysostom's  knowledge  of,  668.  He  learned  t  at 
heart  Z^e'  768'  -^^W^v^  ''"*V°'l  "^  »•  Tl>omas  in,  m  's.  Thomas  Sit  by 
"  Summa  "  888  '  PW  1  i''T.fl^  mastery  of,  887.  An  element  in  formation  df 
schoolmen  m  Stnr.l'nf  *ir°/  n  T^^f  l''"'l  ^^^'  ^^^-  0"«  ^^  ^^^'  text-books  of 
„j  "f    r  ■  '     .  ,-„^*"'^y  "^'  ^^^-    Order  to  be  observed  in  studv  of,  184.    Imnortanrfi 

fedse  o? .'°  .™.   .     . !'.°!!:  ^^^-     ^- ^^'''"^^  '"'  "^«  ^"^^  °^'  =^"0-    S-  Thomas's  gi^at  kX 

Scythianl  con  verted,"  note. '."."."."!". '.'.". ^^''  ,^?^ 

Sebastian 585 

Wnnlln'^  tt^H  ""'^  r  l"  complete,"  568." "  "Greates't'wo'rkof 's."  Tho"ma"s  ! ." ! ." ! ." .' ." ." ."  :.■;■■■  508 

becundus,  father  ol  S.  Chrysostom  ?.p^ 

See,  Holy,  Its  governing  power,  487.    Enforces  its  decrees' at'Paris,' 488  "is"'^""  "is 

never  precipitate  in  action,  note Ann 

Segovia,  Suarez  taught  at, *Vk 

Seleucia,  pity  of,  for  S.  Chrysostom '. YZ^. 

Seleucia,  S.  Gregory  JSTazianzen  at '.  ko'/  „( } 

g^'J  mistrust  of,  opposed  to  siiirit  of  the  world,  note  .  .".'.".■."  ".""."■ '  mi 

Sell-wiU  impedes  the  soul,  373.     Renunciation  of,  leads  to  perfect  love". lii 

Seneca,  1/.    Born  at  Cordova,  151,  417.    Real  position  of,  note "417  "iis"  419 
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Sens,  second  condemnation  of  Abelard  at,  91.    Council  of,  called  at  the  request  of 
Abelard,  301.     A  day  chosen  for  the  Council,  102.    Cathedral  of,  102.    The 

CouncU.  opened  at 103 

Sense  and  science,  relation  between,  note  * 273 

Senses,  tlie,  Aristotle's  teaching  founded  in,  807.     Contrasted  with  the  intellect. . .    834 

Sensuality,  the  great  sin  of  the  world,  624.     Hinders  knowledge,  note 429 

"  Sentences,"  Lombard's  i  ook  of  established  unity  in  teaching,  144.  Commen- 
taries on,  144.  Causes  of  its  success,  144,  145.  Manuscript  of,  at  Notre  Dame,  note, 
147.  Its  plan,  147.  The  great  authority  of  in  theology.  185.  >S.  Thomas  -wrote  his 
Commentary  on  at  S.  James's,  217.  Studied.  219.  S.  Thomas  grounded  his  teaching 
on,  253.  Expounded  by  S.  Tliomas,  261.  Hales'  Commentary  on,  261.  Changes  in- 
troduced by  Hales,  262.  263.  Other  commentaries  on,  written  by  William  of  Auxerre, 
Robert  of  Melun,  and  Langton,  note,  264.  S.  Thomas's  commentary  on,  266.  Theo- 
logical science  of  middle  ages  built  ou,  note,  266.  Prologue  to,  271.  Crabbed  style  of, 
271.  S.  Thomas's  Commentary  ou  Prologue  to,  272,  273.  Style  of.  note,  272.  S.  Thomas's 
second  book  of  Commentary  on,  283.  Ou  Creation,  against  Errors  and  Rationalism, 
283,  286.  On  original  sin,  286,  294.  On  Incarnation,  294,  296.  A  separate  soul  held 
to  be  a  persou,  296,  298.  Prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  Commentary  on  "Sen- 
tences," 301.  The  Sacraments  treated,  301,  304.  Other  wrong  opinions  on  Circum- 
cision, etc.,  304,  306.    The,  the  usual  books  commented  on  by  Bachelors  in  Theology. 

555,  558,     561 

Sententiarii,  the 219 

Sephirot,  note 168 

Seraphion 587 

tjeraphis,  34.    Temple  of,  at  Alexandria,  note 573 

Sermons,  see  preaching,  S.  Thomas's  Notes  of. 245 

Severus,  Septimns,  death  of,  note 582 

Servility  in  Home,  note 579 

Sessa,  Tliaddeus  of 25 

Severino,  S. ,  monastery  of 26 

Seville .' 150 

Servitos,  approve  S.  Thomas, 547 

"  Servus  Servorum  Dei,"  origin  of  the  term,  note 720 

Severus,  Septimus,  death  of,  note 528 

Shakespeare,  513.  .531;  note 532,  .570 

Shem-Tob-Ibn-Falaqnera 159,  109 

Shorthand,  in  middle  ages,  sample  of 199,  218 

Shyreswood,  William  of 179 

"  Sic  et  Non,"  Abelard 's 93 

Sicily,  Plato  goes  to,  786,  909,  910.  ConfeiTed  on  Charles  of  Anjon  by  Clement  IV, 
910.     Conradin,  king  of,  911.    Charles  of  Anjon,  king  of," 924.    Code  of  laws 

given  to  by  Frederick  II,  22.    Its  students  sent  to  Naples 24,  25 

Sickness,  effect  of  Adam's  sin  301 

Sienna ' 909 

Signa  and  Res,  distinction  of  Lombard  between,  note 277 

Sigiiy ,  tlie  abode  of  William  of  S.  Thierry .-.  96 

Silenns,  783.    Masks  of,  note 783 

Silo,  disciple  of  Simon  of  Tournay 221 

Silvia,  mother  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  708.    Abandons  the  world 708 

Silvius,  Theologian  at  Douai,  liis  love  for  S.  Thomas 546 

Simeon,  Stylites  S.,  note 570 

Simmias,  disciple  of  Socrates 783 

Simon  the  Theologian,  '•  Qnare"  of 185 

Simon  of  Tournay 220 

Simplicianus,  S.  Ambrose  studies  under,  677.    In  contact  with  S.  Angnstine 696 

Simplicity  and  Benignity,  special  notes  of  the  Benedictines,  note 466 

Sin,  original,  S.  Thomas  on,  758.  Connection  with  intellectual  error,  note,  428. 
Hinders  knowledge,  note,  429.  Denied  by  Rationalists,  286.  Abelard's  view  of,  287. 
S.  Ansehn's  view  of,  287.  S.  .Anselm  said  its  essence  consists  in  privation,  288. 
Pulleyn,  and  others  say  its  essence  consists  in  concupiscence,  288.  Some  say  no 
guilt  in  the  Semen,  288.'^  First  fully  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  288.  Importance  of  doc- 
trine on,  note,  289.  A  deordination  of  nature,  290.  C!onnectlon  with  Incarnation, 
note,  289.  Argument  of  S.  Thomas  on,  how  propagated,  291.  Only  penalty  of,  depri- 
vation of  the  sight  of  God,  293.  Importance  of  the  establishment  of  right  doc- 
trine on 293 

Sinnebald,  Landnlf,  chosen  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  5.  Difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, 6.    Joins  the  Pope  against  Frederick  II,  8, 10, 16.    Death 16 

Sinners,  not  to  be  excluded  from  religion 399 

Sirmium 399 

Si.Ho,  Fra 53 

Siva  34 

Sixtus  II,  S.,  Church  of,  site 55,  56 

Sixtus  V,  testimony  of,  to  S.  Thomas,  525.    And  Council  of  Trent,  note 537 

Slaves,  trade  in,  stopped  by  S.  Wulstan  at  Bristol,  note 480 

Society,  state  of,  in  10th  century,  note.  524.    Vagueness  of  terms  used  in  modern, 
note,  780,  932,  9.33.    Christ-principle  can  convert,  935.    Whence  salvation  of, 

is  to  be  looked  for 935 

Socii.  the,  of  the  Sorbonne 204 

Socinians,  the,  note 523 

Socrates,  513.  Powerful  both  in  intellect  and  wiU,  516,  558,  577.  His  birth,  778. 
His  youth,  778.  His  hatred  of  Sophists,  T78,  779.  He  does  not  travel,  779.  His  power 
of  mind,  779.  Courage  of.  note,  779.  Contempt  of,  for  wrangling  Athenians,  780. 
His  pride,  781.    Root  of  his  philosophy,  note,  781.   His  dissolute  life,  781.    Xenophon's 
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picture  of,  note,  781.  His  method  tends  to  scepticism,  781.  Sacrifices  a  cock  to 
-fisculapius  before  his  deatli,  782.  His  iuflueuce  at  Athens,  782,  783.  His  autipathy 
to  Rhetoric,  uote,  782.  His  ugliness,  783.  He  seeks  society  to  teach  it,  note,  783. 
Alcihiades'  description  of,  note,  783.  Plato  his  disciple,  783.  Influence  of,  at  zenith 
when  Plato  came,  784.  Dictum  of,  780  ;  note,  784.  His  influence  on  Plato,  784.  He 
was  not  a  learned  man,  785.  School  of,  dispersed  at  his  death,  785.  His  influence 
survived,  note,  785.  Owes  his  immortality  to  Plato,  785.  Strong  points  of  system  of, 
note,  784.  806,  809.    Reform  of,  816,  888,  91)7.'    Dream  of,  4.    Ahelard's  resemblance  to, 

note..... 1"9,     434 

Sohar,  the,  when  written 168 

Soissons,  Council  oi",  condemns  Roscelin,  86.    Condemns  Abelard 90 

Solitaries,  Sozomen  on  life  of  the,  note,  604.  Loved  by  S.  Athaijasins,  603,  606. 
I4iflnence  of  the,  on  S.  Basil,  635.     They  people  the  mountains  of  Syria,  663. 

Their  influence  on  S.  Augustine.  696.     They  are  founded  on  Christ 927 

Solitude,  love  of,  in  great  souls,  516.  Shows  itself  in  monastic  men,  note,  516. 
Gi-eat  churchmen  votaries  of,  517.    P6re  de  Ravignan  and  Montalembert  on, 

note,  599.    Lacordaire  on,  note ..' 172 

Solomon,  S  Tliomas  compared  to,  note 424 

Solon,  greater  than  Croesus,  516.    Ancestor  of  Plato 783 

Son,  the  Divine,  Image  of  the  Father,  S.  Thomas  on,  759.    How  an  Image 862 

Soothsaying,  is  it  a  sin  ?  note .' 765 

Sophar  786 

Sophisms,  nomenclature  of,  among  the  Greeks,  note 779 

Sophists,  rise  of  the,  774.  Their  contempt  for  the  gods,  774.  Socrates'  hatred  of 
the,  778,  779.  Socrates  put  down  the,  780.  Refutation  of  the,  by  Socrates,  782. 
Plato  on  the,  note,  784.    They  are  despised  by  Plato  because  they  teach  for 

gain 787 

Sophocles   ^ 629 

Soproniscus,  father  of  Socrates 778 

Sophronius  532,    (  34 

Sopolis 631 

Sora,  the  Babylonian  Academy  of ., 168,    169 

Sora,  Count  of. 90S 

Sorbonne,  its  orthodoxy,  596.  Its  origin,  641.  The  first  really  theological  school  in 
Paris,  note,  642.  Foundation  of,  643.  Enlarged,  643.  Approved  by  Popes, 
644.     Requisites  for  entry,  644.      Its  member  Socii  and  Hospites,  644.      Its 

administration  644 

Sorrow,  S.  Thomas  on  the  lawfulness  of 760 

Soto,  scholar  of  Vittoria 545 

Soul,  simple  yet  has  intellect  and  will,  515.  "  Quaastiones  Disputataj,"  on  nature 
of  the, "note,  851.      "  Compondinni  Theologicse,"    on  the,  note..  854.     The 

human  soul,  Richard  of  S.  Victor's  view  of 136 

Soul,  separate,  held  by  some  a  person,  298.    Doctrine  refuted  by  S.  Thomas  .  .299,    300 

Sozomen,  transci-ibed 9 

Spain,  its  many  academies,  151.  Cause  of  the  intellectual  movement  of,  147.  Be- 
ginning of  science  in,  152,  153.  In  16th  century,  537.  Universities  of,  drew 
their  teaching  fi-om  Paris,  544,  583.    Philosophers  of,  confronted  in  "  Qua3S- 

tiones  DisputataB  " 855 

Spanish,  "  Contra  Gentiles  "  translated  into 857 

Species,  intelligible,  Avicenna  on  the 835 

Speusippus 791 

Spinoza 89 

Spirit,  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Free,  3),  458.  Largeness  of  Benedictine,  721.  Mon- 
astic, 14.    Decay  of,  15.     Of  motion,  15.    Of  rest... ^ 15 

Spirit,  the  Holy,  how  "poured  out,"  765.  Fathers  on,  862.  Not  Image  of  the 
Father  or  the  Son,  862.    Yet  how  he  may  be  called  Image,  863-864.    Belief  in 

Procession  of,  necessary  to  salvation,  866.    Procession  of 871 

Spirits,  belief  in,  of  the  Middle  Ages 225 

"  Spiritual  life,  Perfection  of,"  of  S.  Thomas,  409.  What  spiritual  life  is,  409.  De- 
grees of  love  of  God,  410-411.  Vows,  411.  Obedience,  principid  vow,  413. 
Degrees  of  love  of  neighbour,  413,  414.  For  perfection  it  is  not  only  necessary 
to  do,  but  to  vow  what  is  perfect,  415.    Double  perfection  of  bishops,  415,  416. 

Errors  refuted 418 

SpjTidion 587 

Stability,  S.  Thomas  on 761 

Stading'hi,  heretics  of  13tli  century,  doctrines  of,  note 350 

Stagyra,  Aristotle  born  at,  803.     Site  of,  note 803 

Stagy  rius 665 

Stanley,  Dean,  his  inability  to  comprehend  the  Church,  note,  537.  On  Alexan- 
dria, note 573 

Statins 17 

Staudenmaier,  his  opinion  of  scholastics 319 

Stelechius,  S.  Chrysostom  wrote  his  treatise  on  "  Compunction"  at  the  request  of,    664 

Steplien,  Abbot  oi'  Citcaux,  his  Scripture  labours 183 

Stephen  II,  Bishop  of  Paris,  censures  by 664 

Stephen  III,  Bishop  of  Paris,  censures  By.  •' 543 

Stephen,  S.,  martyred  at  Antioch 6.59 

Stephen,  S.,  founds  the  Order  of  Grammont 38 

Steishen,  S.  Harding,  note    131 

Steplien  di  Cervario,  elected  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  16.  Conciliated  the  Em- 
peror   .< 17 
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Stephen  Lexington  introdnces  the  Cistercians  to  Paris 197 

Stephen  of  Auxcrre '233 

Stephen  of  Bourbon ,  best  historian  of  his  day,  note  22S 

Stephen  of  Senlis,  Bishop,  his  gitts  to  S.  Victor's,  111.    Epitaph  of,  note,  111;  note,    195 

Steplien,  S.,  at  Sens 103 

Stephen  of  Tonrnay,  a  disciple  of  Hngh  of  S.  Victor's 13 

Stilic'o,  saying  of,  at  death  of  S.  Ambrose 683 

Stockl.  liis  opinion  on  S.  Tliomas,  note '. 552 

Stoics  placed  virtue  in  peace  of  mind 335 

Strabo,  "  Glossa  Ordinaria  "of 183 

Strabo,  Walafrid,  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Strido,  S.  Jerome  born  at 645 

Study,  long  course  of,  in  Middle  Ages,  208.    Prosecuted  at  various  universities, 

209.     Kobei  t  of  Sorbonne's  rules  for,  213.     S.  Thomas's  rules  for 238 

Studies,  commission  on  Dominican 556 

Studins  joined  the  "  Watchers,"  note 588 

Stylitaj,  or  Pillarists,  note 587 

Suabia,  liouse  of,  21.     Conrad  of,  32.     End  of  family  of 911 

Snarez,  disciple  of  Tolctus,  545,  548;  note,  548.    His  opinion  of  S.  Thomas,  551.    On 

monastic  life,  note,  575.     On  grace„note    812 

Subiaco 574 

Subjectivity,  action  of,  on  men's  views 518,    519 

Substances,  separate,  the  gods  of  Arit^totle,  846.    Aristotle  and  Plato,  note  ...877,    878 

Suffering,  ignorance  of  physical,  677,  679.    Explained  by  facts  of  physiology 685 

"  Sumnia  Theologica,"  fust  idea  of  S.  Thomas  on  the,  note,  498.  One  of  tlie  three 
books  on  Council  table  at  Trent,  5:!8,  539.  Instance,  of  its  influence  at  Trent,  539; 
note,  551,  .560.  Tlie  result  of  a  tixed  jilan,  562;  note,  562.  Meaninf;  of  the  term,  note, 
562.563.  Pliilosopliers  quoted  in  the,  note,  563.  Definition  of  the,  564.  Popes  quoted 
in  tlie,  note,  564.  Councils  quoted  in  the,  564.  Necessary  preparation  in  revelation, 
tradition  and  pliilosopliy  for  writing  the,  565,  566.  The,  too  great  for  one  man  to 
finish,  566,  567,  563.     The  "  8ecunda  Secunda;"  complete,  567.     Vielmns  on  the,  note, 

567.  Is  full  of  quotations  from  Fathers,  568.     Vielmns'  view  of  formation  of  the,  note, 

568.  Its  encyclopaedic  character,  569.  The  principles  of  S.  Anthony's  life  here 
thrown  into  order,  612.  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  S.  Augustine's  "  Summa."  707.  S.  Thomas 
and  t)ie,  708.  One  advantage  of  S.  Thomas  in  constructing  the,  note,  725.  Aristotle 
and  the,  note,  726.  It  rests  on  S.  Augustine,  729.  Tradition  necessary  for  construc- 
tion of  the,  730.  Its  logical  form,  730.  Well  digested  iu  all  its  parti,  731.  It  could 
not  have  been  written  without  knowledge  of  the  Fathers,  731.  Conception  of  the, 
809;  note,  811.  Prologue  to  the,  note.  816.  Preparation  of  S.  Thomas  for  writing 
the,  824.  Put  into  verse,  note,  848.  "  Contra  Gentiles"  more  scientific  than  the,  857. 
Jews  met  in  the,  872.  Would  not  Iiave  been  written  by  S.  Thomas  if  he  had  accepted 
the  Archbishopric  of  Naples.  886.  Elements  of  the.'  888.  None  before  S.  Thomas 
could  have  written  a,  889.  The  Arclibishop  of  Westminster  on  the.  note.  889.  It 
conciliates  the  philosophy  of  Plato  with  tliat  of  Aristotle,  889.  Wby  none  before  S. 
Thomas  co\ild  write  a,  891.  Compared  to  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  893,  894.  Compared  to 
a  fortress,  894,  895.  Compared  to  work  of  an  architect,  etc.,  note,  895.  Compared 
with  a  general  attack  after  reconnoitei-inss,  895,  896.  Church's  mind  and  doctrine 
reproduced  in  the,  897,  898.  It  is  not  mily  theoretical,  hut  practical,  898.  899.  Divi- 
sions of  the.  899.  Never  contemplated  by  S.  Thomas.  899,  900.  S.  Thomas's  labour 
on  the  "Prima  Pars"  of  the,  902.  Its  leiigth  and  division,  903.  Subjects  treated  iu 
first  part  of  the,  90,3.  Creation  brought  to  bear  against  Averroes  and  materialists  iu 
first  part  of  the,  903.  On  angels,  the  world,  etc..''904.  On  wisdom,  prologue  to  first 
part  of  the.  note.  904.  First  part  of  complete  in  itself  905.  Its  sub)ect-mat,ter  905, 
906.  Fathers,  etc.,  906.  "Prima  Pars"  published,  912,  913.  Grand  division  of  the, 
Into  "  Prima  Pars  "  and  '  Sccunda  Pars,"  916.  "  Secunda  Pars"  of  the.  subdivided 
into  "  Prima  Secuudte"  and  "  Secunda  Secnndre,"  scope  of  "  Prima  Secuud»."  916. 
Its  organism.  916.  Man's  «nd  treated.  915,  916.  Moral  actions  treated,  etc.,  917.  Sin 
and  Satan  treated,  917.  "  Secunda  Secundae."  its  length,  etc.,  918.  Its  scope,  note, 
918.  Treats  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity,  and  the  Cardinal  Virtues,  918-920.  Other 
subjects  treated  of.  920.  Movement  of,  920.  On  contemplation,  922-923.  Its  first 
appearance.  924.  Special  authorities  cited  in  it,  note.  924.  "  Tertia  Pars"  of  the, 
commenced  by  S.  Thomas  at  Rome.  925.926.  Its  length,  926.  It  dwells  on  Incarna- 
tion of  Son  of  God,  the  Sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  and  the  General  Judgment,  926. 
Treats  Christ's  assumption  of  human  nature,  926.  Its  scope,  927.  Scbenu'  of  Ke- 
douiption  drawn  out,  note,  927.  Influence  of  the  whole  "  Snmina"  as  instrument  of 
teaching,  note,  928.  Breadtb  of  the.  928.  Theory  of  the,  corresponds  with  its 
impress  on  the  soul,  928.  Practical  object  of  the,  930.  Educating  power  of  the,  933. 
It  is  compacted  of  Tradition,  Reason  and  Scripture,  934.    Man.  when  formed  on  the, 

934.     S.  Thomas  ceases  bis  work  on  the,  936.     Stopped  at  the  tractate  on  Penance  . . .     936 

Suicide  unlawful  335 

Sumtna,  the,  owes  its  origin  to  Albertus  Magnus 69 

"  Summa  de  Casibns  Consrfentife  "  of  S.  Raymund 856 

"  Snmma  Philosophica."     Vide  "  Contra  Gentiles." 

Sun,  worship  of  the,  in  Eijvpt,  581;  note 581 

Superstition  of  Middle  Ages 225,    226 

Susufi,  or  Mystics 155,    167 

Swearing,  wh en  lawful 333 

Sweden  converted,  note 585 

Sword,  Brethren  of  the "3 

Syllogism,  note,  825.  826.     Demonstration  adds  science  to  the 828 

Symmachns,  675.     Appoints  S.  Augustine  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan 686 

'•  Symposinin,"  the,  note 799 

Synedria,  the,  of  Pytliagorcans 786 

Synods,  S.  Hilary  on  the,  transcribed  by  S.  Jerome 646 

Synthesis,  tendency  towards,  in  13th  century 563 
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Syria,  572,  576,  577,  579,  580.  Cities  of,  584.  S.  Basil  visits,  635.  Mountains  of,  peo- 
pled by  Monks 664 

Syrian  Desert 577 

Tagliacozzo,  battle  of 911 

Taio 75,  76 

Talmudists 166,  167 

Tanchelin 457 

"  Tautnm  Ergo,"  composed  by  S.  Thomas 881 

Tarantasia,  Peter  of,  approves  of  S.  Thomas,  505.  Perhaps  Bachelor  at  S.  James's 
while  S.  Thomas  was  Doctor  there,  556.  One  of  the  commission  on  Domini- 
can studies 557 

Tarentum,  Pythagoreans  at 788 

Tarsus 573 

Teaching  in  Middle  Ages,  fragmontar}%  note,  185.  Is  it  lawful  to  religious  ?  374- 
376.  Proofs  of  its  lawfulness,  376,  377.  The  Councils  do  not  forbid,  378-380. 
Not  against  the  vows  of  religion,  380-381.    Not  against  humility,  381-382. 

Objections  against,  answered 382,  383 

Temperance  treated  in   "  Secnnda  Secundoe'' 918,  920 

Tempier,  Stephen,  Bishop 915 

Templars  refuse  to  join  the  Crusade  of  Frederick  II,  6.     Founded 38 

Teniporal  power,  the 29,  30 

Temptation  defined 328 

Terence 9 

Termini 7 

Teresa,  S.,  note 573 

Terra  di  Lavoro 909,  910 

Terracina,  938.    Miracle  of  the  fish  at,  939;  note 939 

TertuUian,  532.    Held  that  the  soul  increases  with  the  body,  291;  note,  568.    Fell 

into  heresy,  599.    Date,  note 599 

Testament,  Old,  translated  by  S.  Jerome,  651.    Figure  of  New 872 

Teutonic  Knights  lounded 37,  38 

Text-books  of  students  in  the  Middle  Ages 182 

Thabet-ben-Corrah 154 

Thaddeus  of  Sessa 25 

Thagaste,  S.  Augustine's  birth-place,  686.     S.  Augustine  taught  rhetoric  at,  692. 

S.  Augustine  goes  again  to 700 

Thais,  S.,  note 570 

Thales,  the  Milesian,  difflnulty  of  at  once  realizing,  513.     Strong  both  in  intellect 

and  will,  516;  nota,  516.    Doctrine  of. 773 

Theatre,  Idol  of  the,  note 519 

Thebes,  577.    Temple  and  palaces  of,  note,  578.    Oldest  city  in  the  world 585 

Thecla,  S.,  Amln-ose  on  (578 

Theft  forbidden,  337.    Keasons  for  avoifling 338 

Theniistins 874,  876 

Theobald,  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassin  o 9 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  his  gifts  to  S.  Victor's Ill 

Theobald,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  chosen  Pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  X 938 

Theobald  of  Champagne 104,  105 

Theodora,  mother  of  S.  Thomas,  1.  Her  wishes  as  regards  S.  Thomas,  20,  25,  26. 
Her  anger  at  S.  Thomas  taking  the  Dominican  habit,  r,o.  At  Home,  57.  Ad- 
vice to  take  S.  Thomas  prisoner,  57,  58.    Interview  with  S.  Thomas,  58.    Her 

grief  at  his  escape,  62.    Her  end 63 

Theodore  of  Mopsueste,  one  great  mind  of  School  of  Antioch 659 

Theodore  of  Canterbury 15 

Theodore,  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom,  661.    In  solitude,  663.    Letters  of  S.  Chrysos- 

tom  to,  on  his  fall 664 

Theodoret,  533.    Number  of  letters  extant  of,  note 727 

Theodorus,  Plato  probably  studied  geometry  under 786 

Theodoisius,  the  Emperor,  S,  Ambrose  before,  note,  518.    Abolished  idolatiy  in 

Greece,  note,  628,  641.    Defeated  Maximus,  680.    S.  Ambrose  and 681 

Theodota 781 

Theodotus 731 

Theodulus [ 13 

Theogencs  explained  Homer  mystically,  note 773 

Theogno.stus 861 

Theology,  monastic,  synthetic,  122,  123.  Its  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages,  181. 
■Scholastic,  in  what  works  contained,  note,  188.  A  science,  note,  273.  Its 
position,  273,  274.  Definition  bv  S.  Augustine,  275.  Is  it  science  or  wisdom  ? 
274.  Position  given  it  by  S.  Thomas,  274.  Its  wide  embrace,  276.  The 
articles  of  failli  its  primn  principia,  276  Depends  on  the  light  of  faith,  276. 
Its  growth,  note,  426.  The  test  of  pride,  note,  427.  A  constrnctive,  needed, 
560.    S.  Thon^as's  pre-eminence  in,  note,  567.    Moulded  bv  Greek  and  Latin 

minds,  575.    Cannot  contradict  philosophy,  note ". 821 

Theopbanus '. 9 

Theophilus,  consecrated  S.  Chrysostom  Archbishop  of  Constantinople .  ....I.......  669 

Theophrastus 629,  825,  874 

Theophylact  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Theory,  S.  Thomas  higliest  master  of 685 

Theseus,  temple  of,  dedicated  to  S.  George,  note 628 
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Tliespei'ius,  S   Gregorj-  Nazianzen's  master  in  Palestine 625,    626 

Thessalouiaus,  two  Epistles  to  tlie,  what  tliey  treat  of 758 

Thierrv,  William  ol'  ».,  a  theologian,  9G.  His  energy  against  Abelard,  96.  Letter 
to  S.  iJernard  anil  Uodfrcy  of  Chartres,  97.    His  horror  of  Abelard  not  the 

effect  of  passion     . .     - 118 

Third  Order  of  S.  Dominic ,••'•,"•■'      ^^ 

Thomas,  S.,  parentage,  1.  Of  royal  descent,  2.  Birth  foretold,  2.  Legend  ot  his 
childhood,  4.  His  sister's  deatli,  4.  Sent  to  Monte  Cassino,  4.  His  reception  there, 
10.  His  luauuei-  of  life,  lU,  U.  Character  of  his  early  youth,  12.  Personal  appear- 
ance, 13.  Contrasted  with  Aristotle,  13.  His  question,  "  Quid  esset  Deas,"  13.  Karly 
ediicalion,  13.  Driven  from  Monte  Cassiuo,  17.  Goes  to  the  Castle  of  Loreto, 
18.  His  charity  towards  poor,  19.  Sent  to  Naples,  20.  Studies  theology  under  Eras- 
mus the  Benedictine,  25.  Stays  with  the  Benedictines,  at  Naples,  2b'.  His  hrilliaucy, 
2ij.  Benedictine  iiitlueuce  on,  28.  View  of  the  world,  38,  39.  Aduiiratiou  of  Domini- 
cans, 38,  39.  Becomes  a  Dominican,  40.  His  age  at  the  time,  note,  40.  Reception  of 
Domiuicau  habit,  53.  His  mother's  auger,  55.  Sent  to  Rome.  5b.  At  Rome,  57.  Sent 
to  Paris,  57.  Taken  bv  his  brothers,  57,  58.  Interview  with  his  mother  and  imprison- 
ment, 58.  Trial,  58,  59.  Reads  Lombard,  Bible  and  Aristotle,  59.  His  great  tempta- 
tion, bO.  His  vow  of  chastity,  and  vision,  bO.  Order  of  release  by  Kuiperor,  CI.  His 
escape,  61.  His  intei  view  with  the  Pope,  l)2.  Otl'ers  unaccepted,  63.  Cessation  of 
persecution,  63.  Further  education,  64.  Goes  to  Paris  and  Cologne,  65.  His  love  ot 
S.  John  Chrysostom,  66.  Automaton  of  Albertus  Magnus,  71.  Intiueuce  of  Abelard 
on,  93.  At  Cologne,  171.  Catises  of  liis  silent  habits,  172.  His  companions,  173.  His 
supposed  dullness,  173,  174.  "  The  Dumb  Sicilian  Ox,"  174.  His  monastic  minded- 
ness,  175.  The  "Flying  Ox,"  175.  His  gentleness,  note,  175.  His  talent  becomes 
known,  176.  Albertus  Magnus  discovers  it,  176.  Publicly  defends  a  thesis,  176.  His 
success,  177.  Prophecy  of  Albert,  177.  S.  Thomas's  love  of  Cassian's  "Collations," 
178.  Sent  to  Paris,  180.  Work  of  in  the  schools,  189.  'rt'rote  his  "  Summa,  Contra 
Gentiles"  at  S.  James's,  also  his  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  217,  229.  His  masters 
at  Paris,  231.  Statement  of  Wadding  refuted,  231.  His  favourite  work,  Cassian,  232. 
His  abstraction  at  table,  238.  Sent  as  Mayister  Studentmm  to  Cologne,  234.  Begin- 
ning of  his  fame,  235.  His  perspicuity,  234.  His  power  as  a  teacher,  235.  "  De  Knte 
et Kssuntui"  and  "  l>e  Priucipiis"  composed,  236.  His  selfpossession  and  gentleness, 
236.     Anecdotes  of  his  gentleness,  237.     Ills  manner  of  life,  237.     His  views  on  study, 

238.  Ordained  priest,  238.    His  devotion  at  Mass,  239.     Daily  employment  of  his  time, 

239.  His  preaeliing,  239.  His  power  as  a  preacher,  243.  Style  of  preaching,  244,  245. 
His  "  notes  "  of  sermons,  245.  Sermon  on  "  The  Innocent,"  '246.  On  "  Riches,"  247. 
His  prayers  for  his  brother's  conversion,  249.  His  return  to  Paris,  250.  Brought 
about  by  Albertus  Magnus  and  Hugh  of  S.  Caro,  250.  His  journey,  251.  Duchess  Mar- 
garet, -i'si.  Made  Bachelor,  251.  S.  Thomas  in  the  school  of  Ehas  Brunetus,  '251.  His 
influence  over  young  men,  252.  Wisdom  his  spouse,  252.  Prayer  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess, 252.  God  In  his  conversation,  253.  Authority  his  standpoint,  his  teachiug 
grounded  on  the  "  Sentences,"  253.  Quies  his  spirit,  note,  253.  Regarded  as  an 
oracle,  254.  iEgidius  Colonna,  his  disciple,  254.  His  many  disciples,  254.  His  many 
communications  on  theological  questions.  '254.  Influence  of  the  Areopagite  on  his 
teaching,  255.  His  Opnsculum,  on  Divine  and  Human  Word,  255.  Treatise,  "Ad 
Fratrem  Reginaldum,"  on  the  Angels,  '256.  His  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
philosophers  and  Arabic  learning,  256.  His  refutation  of  errors,  256.  Well  read  in 
the  Fathers.  257.  Other  works  of  the  Saint,  "Against  the  Eternity  of  the  World." 
257.  "De  Sortibus,"  "  De  Fato,"  and  '  De  Potentiis  Auinuv,  "  of  the  period,  257. 
Dictated  to  many  scribes,  257.  Works  of  the  Saint's  Bachelorship,  note,  257.  His 
teachiug  on  Jews,  258,  2.59.  His  success  in  exposition,  260.  Influence  of  Hales  on  S. 
Thomas's  Commentary  on  Lombard,  261.  'fhe  method  of  Hales  followed  by  S. 
Thomas,  263.  His  holding  to  tradition,  264.  Added  to  theology  principles  regarding 
the  Blessed  Trinity,  2b4.  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  274.  His  view  of  position  of 
theology,  274,  275,'  276.  First  book  of  Commentarv  on  "Lombard"  treats  ot  the 
Trinity,  277.  Method  of,  277.  Not  follower  in  all  of  Lombard,  277.  Teaching  on 
charity,  278.  Charity  not  Holy  Ghost  but  created.  278.  His  keenness.  280.  Acquain- 
tance with  Aristotle,  281.  His  standpoint,  281.  His  independent  mind,  281.  Not  a 
dangerous  thinker,  281.  Reverence  for  tradition,  282.  Success  depended  upon  his 
stability,  28'2.  Second  book  of  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  '282.  On  creation 
against  Eastern  error  and  Rationalism,  283.  E.xplauation  of  Aristotle's  theory 
of  eternity  of  world.  284.  In  what  he  surpassed  Hales  and  Albert,  284.  His  know-  ' 
ledge  of  aiicieut  philosophers,  284.  His  argument  and  theory  on  eternity  ot  world, 
284.  Creation  nor  demonstrable,  285.  Original  sin,  286.  Abelard's  view  of  original 
sin  opposed,  '287.  Original  sin  lirst  thoroughly  treated  by  S.  Thomas,  288.  Manner  ot 
treatment,  288,  289,  '^90.  Opposed  Lombard's  doctrine  on  increase  of  body,  291. 
Argument  on  original  sin  against  the  -inmassa"  theory,  291,  292.  Third  book  ot 
Commentary  on  •  Sentences  "  on  Incarnation,  293.  Incarnation  not  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  fall,  note,  293.  On  three  opinions  as  regards  the  manner  of  lu- 
caruation,  295.  S.  Thomas  on  sixth  division,  third  book  of  Lombard,  29o-296.  Ac- 
curacy in  doctrine,  296.  Other  differences  with  Lombard,  297.  A  separate  soul  not 
a  i)ei'son,  300.  The  Sacraments,  301,  303.  Sacraments  of  the  Old  Law,  303,  304. 
Teaching  on  Circumcision,  304.  Heretical  priests  can  consecrate,  304.  On  heresy, 
304,  305.  Commentary  on  "  Sentences,"  the  Summa  undigested,  306.  His  stability 
and  monastic  qualities,  306,  307.  Causes  of  his  influence  at  Paris,  307.  As  Licentiate, 
316.  Exceptional  way  in  which  he  was  made  Licentiate,  317.  His  friendship  with 
S.  Bonaveutnre,  317. '  Contrast  of  character  with  S.  Bonaventure,  318.  VLsits  to  b. 
Bonaveuture,  318.  An  angel  seen  by  S.  Bonaventure  inspiring  S.  Thomas,  319.  Died 
same  year  as  S.  Bonaveuture,  319.  His  works  as  Licentiate,  319.  Teaching  on  Faith, 
320.  On  idolatry.  322.  Other  questions,  323.  Against  heresies,  323.  Lessons  from 
the  Cross,  324.  '  The  last  day,  325.  The  Church,  325.  Communion  of  Saints,  326. 
Resurrection.  326.  Lord's  Prayer,  treatise  on,  327,  329.  Angelical  Salutation,  329,  330. 
On  the  four-fold  Law,  330,  332.  On  the  Commandments.  332,  340.  His  powers  ob- 
scured the  talents  of  those  less  able,  344.  Saves  the  Religious  Orders,  344,  345.  Repre- 
sented authority  against  Amour,  346.  Desired  by  Alexander  IV,  to  examine  the 
"Perils"  of  S.  Amour.  3.57.  Sent  for  to  Italy,  357.  His  defence  of  the  Mendicants 
surpassed  those  of  S.  Bonaveuture  and  Albert,  358.  Confidence  of  the  General  in, 
359.    At  Anagni,  359.    Appointed  by  the  General  to  refute  the  "  Perils,"  359.    Seeks 
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help  in  prayer,  360.  The  result,  361.  Defence  against  Amour,  361.  And  hefore  the 
Pope,  3b'2.  The  Pope  commands  the  professors  to  receive  him  at  Pans,  363.  New- 
works  against  Amour's  "  CoUectiones  Sacraj  Scriptune,"  365.  His  work  aud  selt- 
possessiou,  367.  "Contra  Impugnantes"  of,  the  most  perfect  apology,  368,  369. 
Desires  of  the  opponents  of  religion,  370.  Division  of,  371.  What  religion  is,  371. 
Otlier  teachings  of,  371,  374.  Teaching  lawful  to  religious.  374,  383.  Amour's  doc- 
trines damnable,  383,  384.  Other  questions  concerning  religious  treated,  384.  393 
(see  "  Contra  luipuguantes  ").  His  grasp  of  Monasticisni,  395,  396.  "  Contra  Retra- 
hentes,"  397,  402  (see  "  Against  Those  who  Hinder,"  etc.).  Importance  ot  his  Ueteuce 
of  reli<'ious,  407,  409.  His  "  Perfection  of  the  Spiritual  Life,"  409,  419  (see  "Perfec- 
tion," etc.)  420.  Compared  to  Isaac,  note,  420.  To  Jacob,  note,  420.  His  defence 
against  the  University  and  the  anti-religious  spirit,  421.  Compared  to  .loseph  and 
Moses,  note,  421.  His  life  exemplified  monastic  principles,  423.  His  slability,  429. 
Compared  to  Solomon  and  S.  Thomas,  the  Apostle,  note,  4'24.  His  characteristic 
excellencies,  425.  Fought  the  battle  of  revelation,  426.  Tlie  Samson  ot  llie  schools, 
426.1  Manifestation  of  the  monastic  system,  430.  Character  of,  by  Tocco,  430,  436. 
Genius  cannot  despise  the  iValents  of  the  saint,  435,  436,  438.  Bucer  on,  449.  His  self- 
oblivion,  449.  And  the  "  Introduction,"  454,  455.  He  corrects  the  works  of  Abbot 
Joachim,  4.56.  The  cause  of  his  security,  458,  459.  On  the  '  New  Law,"  and  against 
"  Eternal  Gospel,"  460,  461.  His  proofs,  461 ,  462.  His  knowledge  of  human  spult,  463. 
And  of  doubt  463.  Wisdom  of  God  in  him  takes  place  of  experience,  463.  His  ten- 
derness towards  others,  463;  note.  463.  His  motive  power,  464.  His  serenity,  464. 
His  influence  over  men,  465.466;  note,  466.  Introduces  mildness  into  ihe  schools, 
466.  Represents  "  S,ystera,"  472.  His  sway  over  minds.  472.  His  power  derived  from 
mystic  theology,  473,  474.  His  mind  Platonic,  474.  His  repression  of  sell,  475.  His 
influence  at  tlie  University,  475,  476,  477.  His  gentleness,  477.  His  discussion  with 
John  of  Parma,  477,  478.  The  .self-control  shown  in  his  writings, ^479.  His  chastise- 
ment of  the  body.  480.  Is  troubled  by  Satan.  481,  482.  Is  ordered  to  return  to  Pans, 
483.  His  audience  with  Alexander  IV,  484,  485.  His  farewell  to  his  brethren,  484,  485. 
His  protection  from  shipwrecK,  485,  486,  487.  His  arrival  at  S.  James  s,  4H7.  His  wel- 
come there,  488.  Is  a  favourite  of  S.  Louis,  491.  People  of  Paris  clamour  tor  his 
appearance,  492.  He  shrinks  from  being  made  Doctor,  492.  He  is  ordered  to  prepare 
for  his  degree,  493.  His  love  of  retirement  explained,  494.  His  contemplation  ot  our 
Lord,  495.  His  vision,  491.  492.  His  thesis,  497.  His  gifts,  498.  Excitement  at  Pans, 
499.  His  fame  as  Bachelor,  note,  499.  All  Paris  on  the  move  to  witness  his  deteu- 
sion,  499,  500.  Description  of  the  Aula,  500,  501;  note,  501,  502.  His  nvalry  with  S. 
Eouaventure  in  humility,  502.  His  public  dcfensiou,  505.  His  portrait,  505,  506.  His 
fame  for  sanctity,  506,  507.  The  text  chosen  for  his  defension,  507.  Development  ot 
text  507.  His  thesis,  508.  He  is  invested  with  insignia  of  the  doctorate,  508.  Cere- 
mony of  making  him  Doctor,  503,  509.  The  danger  of  being  carried  a\viy  in  writing 
his  life.  510,  511.  His  greatness,  note,  514.  Importance  of  determining  his  position, 
514.  He  is  great  in  intellect.  515.  Testimony  of  the  Popes  to,  519,  5'22.  He  is  made 
Doctor  of  the  Church,  525.  Reasons  why  he  is  made  Doctor,  uote,.5'25.  More  Pontifi- 
cal testimonies,  525,  526.  He  is  misinterpreted  by  Jansenists,  527.  Benedict  XIII 
speaks  of  him,  527.  Clement  XII  and  Bull  -'Verbo  Dei"  in  praise  ot,  527,  528,  5'29. 
Some  of  the  titles  conferred  by  the  Popes  on,  529,  S30,  531,  532.  He  is  declared  Doctor 
by  Pope  Pius  V,  note,  533.  Is 'the  Latin  champion  against  the  Greeks,  533.  John  of 
Monteuigro  is  formed  on,  534.  His  influence  against  the  Greeks,  535,  536.  The 
Greeks  study  his  works,  535.  Which  are  translated  into  Greek,  535.  His  influence 
at  the  Councils,  536,  537.  At  Trent,  536.  A  witness  to  his  sway  at  Trent,  538.  "  Sum- 
ma"  one  of  books  on  the  table  at  Trent,  638.  Instances  of  his  prestige,  539.  De 
Burgos  praises  him.  540.  His  influence  at  Trent.  .540,  542.  University  ot  Pans 
lauds  him,  542,  543.  His  relation  to  Spain,  544.  Expansion  of  his  school,  545.  Relig- 
ious Orders  approve  his  teaching,  545.  Salamanca  obliges  its  members  to  detend 
him,  545.  His  fame  in  the  New  World,  note.  546,  547.  Is  approved  by  the  great  Re- 
ligious Orders,  546.  By  the  Jesuits,  549.  The  Dominicans.  549,  550.  And  by  learned 
men,  551,  55'2.  By  Christ  Himself,  552.  Ranked  amongst  the  Fathers,  553.  The  rea- 
son why  his  teaching  is  preferred  to  that  of  others,  note,  55'2.  He  is  made  Regens 
Primarius  at  S.  James's,  .554.  The  duty  of  a  Doctor  in  13th  century,  555.  His  views  on 
loo-ic,  note,  555.  He  preaches  the  Lent  at  S.  James's  556.  He  is  elected  member  of 
the  commission  on  Dominican  studies,  556.  The  University  petitions  his  return  to 
Paris,  557.  His  position  iu  the  schools,  note,  557.  He  is  summoned  to  Rome  by  Ur- 
ban IV  or  Alexander  IV,  507.  His  career  not  desultory,  557,  558.  He  is  a  hfe-loug 
student,  558.  Intellect  is  supreme  in  him,  558.  He  surpasses  the  Fathers  in  his  syn- 
thesis, 558.  His  illuminations  in  early  life,  note,  558.  Is  constructor  ot  theology,  559. 
His  exceptional  opportunities,  559.  His  abstraction,  560.  The  work  he  had  to  do, 
560.  What  his  life  points  to,  561.  The  "  Summa"  his  destiny,  562;  note,  562,  o63,  5b4. 
He  quotes  the  philosophers,  note,  563.  Aud  the  Popes,  note,  564.  As  well  as  the 
Councils,  564;  note,  564,  565.  His  preparation  m  pagan  philosophy,  note,  565.  He 
prepares  for  the  "  Summa,"  566.  He  is  filled  with  spirit  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  Paul, 
note,  556,557.  Did  not  complete  the  "Summa,"  567.  The  "  Secunda  Secundte  "  is 
complete,  567.  His  relation  to  the  Fathers.  568,  569.  Vielmus'  view  of  the  "  Summa, 
note,  569.  His  gift  of  assimilation,  569.  His  a  Model  Theology,  569.  His  masteTy 
over  Fathers,  note,  571.  "  Collatioues  Patrum,"  his  favourite  Work,  o71,  5(2.  lie 
spends  his  life  preparing  his  scheme  of  Theology,  611.  His  connection  with  S.  Athau- 
asius,  etc.,  611.  His  love  of  Christ,  613,  614.  He  manifests  Christ  in  Works,  614,  615. 
His  likeness  to  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  623,  624,  625.  He  is  perhaps  braver  than  S. 
Gregory,  626.  S.  Jerome  can  be  seen  iu  his  "  Opuscula."  656.  His  services  to  Truth, 
657.  His  difference  from  the  Fathers,  they  human  Saints,  he,  Amjelical,  657.  He  is 
influenced  by  schools  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  659.  The  distinct  note  ot  his  char- 
acter  as  conipared  with  the  Fathers,  672.  His  abstraction  of  life,  672  At  the  table 
of  S.  Louis,  673,  674.  His  interview  with  the  Papal  Legate,  674,  675.  He  laboured  in 
first  order  of  greatness,  683.  His  unconsciousness  of  physical  suttering,  b8J,  b84. 
He  is  supreme  ill  intellect,  685.  Aud  the  highest  master  of  Theory,  68.3.  He  was 
never  stained  by  an  impure  thought,  689.  Christ  with  him,  692.  His  likeness  to  S. 
Augustine,  692.  'His  mind  resembles  that  of  S.  Augustine,  698.  His  "Summa  as 
compared  with  S.  Augustine's  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  708,  716.  His  mind  cannot^be  uuder- 
stood  without  the  Fathers,  724.  He  lired  in  days  of  peace,  725.  And  had  time  lor 
labour    725,  726.    His  bond  with  Fathers,  726,  727.    His  delicate  nature,   note,   i27. 
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Venturapraiseshim,  note,  727.  The  elements  of  his  character,  727,  728.  His  perfect 
acquaiutauce  with  the  Fathers,  728.  How  he  knew  theiu  so  well,  note,  728.  His 
masters  in  Dogma,  Scripture  and  Moral,  729.  He  inofessed  S.  Augustine's  Rule,  729. 
His  harmony  with  S.  Augustine,  note,  729.  His  study  of  Patrology,  729,  730.  He  is 
not  a  scholastic  merely,  730,  731.  He  difi'ers  from  Fathers  in  rej)ressing  self,  731,  732, 
733.  How  he  became  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  the  Fathers,  note,  732.  His  spirit 
of  uniou,  733.  lucideul.  of  his  ohedieuce,  733,  735.  His  ecstacy  at  Mass  at  Naples, 
735.  He  prays  for  light  in  every  difficulty,  735.  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  illuminate  him 
on  a  passage  iji  Isaias,  736.  More  ecstacies,  736.  The  Criicilied  speaks  to  him,  737. 
His  visiou  at  Paris,  737,  738.  Authorities  quoted  in  the  "  Catena,"  739.  The  method 
of  the  ".Catena,"  740.    With  a  specimen,  741,  746.     His  power  of  bringing  out  the  s 

characters  of  Fathers  in  "  Catena,"  747.  Character  of  S.  Chrysostom  as  drawn  in 
"  Catena,"  747,  748.  He  quotes  Fathers  from  memory,  749.  He  never  forgets  any- 
thing, 749.  His  knowledge  of  Fathers  necessary  for  "  Summa,"  749.  Authors  quoted 
in  his  Works,  note,  749.  He  knows  Scripture  by  heart,  750.  His  various  methods, 
note,  750.  His  Explanations  of  S.  Paul's  Kpistles.  750.  Ditl'erence  between  his  Expo- 
sitionaud  Ihe  Homilies  of  S.  Chrysostom,  note, 750,  751.  His  Exposition  on  Epistle  to 
Romans  perhaps  his  best,  751.  Listof  his  Expositions  in  the  schools,  751.  His  Com- 
mentary on  S.  Matthew,  751.  Divisions,  etc.,  752.  On  S.  John,  753.  This  the  best 
index  to  his  power,  753,  754.  His  Exposition  on  S.  Paul's  Epistles  754.  His  method, 
etc.,  755.  A  sample,  755,  758.  Commentaries  on  various  Kpistles,  759.  On  Job,  760. 
His  gift  of  analysis,  760.  Subjects  treated  in  his  Commentary  on  Job,  761.  On  the 
Psalms,  761,  762.  His  love  in  the  E.Kposition  on  the  Canticles,  764.  His  E.vposition 
on  Isaias  and  method,  763.  Samples,  765-767.  His  Exposition  on  Jeremias,  767. 
Specimens,  767-768.  His  method  of  treating  Scripture,  768,  769.  His  •'  form  "  not 
patristic,  771.  He  is  compared  with  S.  Augustine,  note,  771.  Likeness  to  Plato,  791, 
792.  Why  he  differs  from  Plato,  792.  His  use  of  Plato,  note,  799.  Why  lie  is  In- 
flueiicedby  Plato,  803.  He  combines  the  loftiness  of  Plato  with  the  accuracy  of 
Aristotle,  note,  807.  Plato  and  Aristotle  united  in  him,  807.  He  is  indebted  to  both 
Philosophers,  806,  809:  note,  810.  His  superiority  over  Aristotle  and  Plato,  811.  Hia 
greater  advantages,  812-814.  His  gift  of  Wisdom,  notr,  814.  His  treatment  ou 
"Ideas"  in  Giiil,  814.  816.  His  knowledge  of  ancient  philosophers,  note,  815.  In- 
fluence of  Socrates  ou  the  '■foim"  of  the  "Summa."  816.  Prologue  to  the 
"  Summa,"  note.  816.  He  draws  truth  from  all  sources,  817,  818.  His  views  on  con- 
troversy, note,  817.  His  Philosophy  superior  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  note.  818. 
How  he  harmonizes  Plato  and  Aristotle,  note,  818,  889.  His  confutation  of  false  philo- 
sophy. 318,  819.  He  is  a  thorongli  master  of  Aristotle,  820.  His  writings  on  Aristotle, 
note,  820.  Draws  Aristotle  over  to  service  of  the  Church,  820,  821.  He  combats 
fundamental  error,  iiott^,  821.  His  study  of  Aristotle  at  S.  Giovanni,  822.  The  Editions 
of  his  Works,  note,  822.  Procures  a  new  translation  of  Aristotle,  822,  823.  His  Com- 
mentary on  the  '■  Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle.  823.  His  keenness  in  detecting  diller- 
ences  of  version,  note,  802.  Length  of  his  Works  on  Aristotle,  024.  Aristotle  made 
useful  in  the  schools,  824.  His  Exposition  of  the  "  De  luteriiretatione,"  or,  "  Peri- 
hermenias,"  824.  He  illustrates  one  portion  of  Aristotle  by  another,  824.  Sup- 
ports Aristotle  against  the  Academy,  825.  The  "  Posterior  Analytics,"  825.  He  treats 
acts  of  reason  in  relation  to  Logic,  note,  825,  826.  And  "Demonstration,"  826.  His 
Commentary  on  the  "  De  Physico  Amlitu,"  his  treatment  of  motion,  etc.,  829,830. 
"  Matter  "  and  "  form,"  note,  829.  Ou  the  ''  De  Coelo,"  831 ;  note,  831.  A  sample  from 
it,  831,  832.  Its  books,  "motion"  is  its  principal  subject,  832.  833.  His  Commentaries 
on  the  "  De  Generatione  et  Corruptioue,"  the  "  De  Meteorologia,"  833.  And  on  the 
"  De  Anim:i,"  833.  He  clears  Aristotle  from  niiscousti'nction,  834.  How  intellect  is 
dillerent  from  sense,  834,  835.  His  various  other  Expositions  on  the  Works  of  Aris- 
totle, 835.  The  "  Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle,  836,  aud  sqq.  His  view  of  this  scieuce, 
and  of  its  relations,  838,  839.  How  all  men  desire  knowledge,  aud  why,  839.  His 
treatment  of  the  "  Ethics"  of  Aristotle,  840.  The  corresponding  "  Lections,"  840, 
846.  His  picture  in  the  Church  of  S.  Catharine  at  Pisa,  847.  Gaddi  paints  liinii  also, 
liote,  847,  848.  He  is  raised  up  to  show  the  harmony  of  Faith  aud  Reason,  note,  848. 
His  "  Qncestiones  Quodlibetaies,"  849,  850.  "  Qusestiones  Disputata;,"  849,  850,  852. 
His  "  Compendium  Theologias,"  852,  855.  He  dies  before  it  is  finished,  853.  He  writes 
the  "  Contra  Gentiles"  at  the  request  of  S.  Raymund,  855.  The  "  Contra  Gentiles" 
is  addressed  to  the  intelligence  and  tlie  heart,  note,  856.  He  is  ordered  to  write  the 
"  Contra  Gentiles,"  857.  Instauce  of  his  love  of  holy  Poverty,  857.  The  "  Contra  Gen- 
tiles" more  scientifii;  tlian  his  other  Works,  857.  Its  completeness,  858.  Its  Books, 
853,  860.  His  other  Works,  860.  His  "  Contra  Errores  Gnecornm,"  860,  861,  862.  His  * 
view  on  the  Holy  .Spirit  as  "  Image,"  862,  864.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  note,  864. 
His  views  on  heretics,  865-866.  On  the  Primacy  of  the  Pope.  866-870.  He  founds  his 
teaching  on  Scripture  not  ou  Greek  Fathers,  note,  866,  867.  He  teaches  Papal  In- 
fallibility, note,  867.  The  accuracy  of  his  citations,  note,  869.  His  treatise  against 
the  Saracens,  870,  871.  And  against  the  Jews,  872.  He  overthrows  the  Jewish 
Rabbles  at  Cardinal  Richards',  872.  And  converts  them,  873.  "  De  Unitate  Iutel-\ 
lectus,''  against  Averroes,  etc.,  874,  879.  He  is  instructed  by  Urban  IV  to  write  Mass 
and  OfBce  for  Corpus  Christi,  880.  The  beauty  of  his  hymns,  "  Tantum  Ergo,"  "O 
Salutaris,"  "  Lauda  Sion,"  etc.,  881,  882.  State  of  the  world  during  his  labors,  883, 
884.  His  merit  is  recognized  by  Clemeut  IV,  885,  886.  He  is  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  etc.,  886.  He  refuses  the  See,  886.  Why  the  Archbislioj)ric  was  otl'ered  to 
him,  note,  886.  His  mastery  over  the  Fathers,  887.  His  place  ;is  a  Tlieologian,  note, 
887,  895.  His  mastery  over  Scripture,  887.  And  over  Aristotle  and  the  Philosophers, 
887,  888.  His  Philosophy  uot  Aristotelian  merely,  888.  Elements  of  his  "Summa," 
889.  Xo  one  before  him  could  have  written  a  "Summa,"  889.  He  introduces  "  Sys- 
tem" into  the  Church,  893.  His  "  Summa"  compared  with  the  "  De  Civitate  Dei," 
893,894,895.  All  his  other  works  as  reconnoitering  forces  previous  to  the  general 
attack,  895,  896.  He  uever  indulges  in  invective,  note,  896.  His  life  is  spent  in 
mastering  Church's  intellect,  897,  898,  899.  What  his  aim  is  in  writing  at  all,  note, 
899.  The  "  Summa"  was  never  linished,  900.  Commentaries  on  S.  Mark,  etc.,  900. 
He  republishes  his  Treatise  on  Rehgious  Life  against  S.  Amour,  900.  He  is  sum- 
moued  to  Bologna,  900.  He  professes  there,  900.  He  visits  Milan  on  his  way  to 
Bologna,  900.  His  lectures  at  Bologna,  students  throng  around  him  901.  His  "  De 
Regiinine  Principuni,"  note,  901.  His  desire  to  compose  the  "  Summa  Theologica," 
902.     Advance  made  by  him  in  Theolgoy,  note,  902.     "  Prima  Pars"  of  "Summa," 
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903,  907.  He  goes  to  Paris,  913.  His  friendship  with  S.  Louis,  913,  914.  His  likeness 
to  S.  Louis,  note,  913.  He  lectures  against  Averroes,  914.  His  otlier  teacliiugs,  915. 
His  '■  Secuuda  Secundas."  918.  His  logic  in  his  mystic  works,  noie,  923.  He  is  peti- 
tioned for  by  several  Universities,  924.  He  goes  to  Naples,  924,  925.  He  works  a 
miracle  on  Reginald,  925.  His  desire  to  loriu  a  Clirist-niakiug  theology,  928.  His 
teaching  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  note,  929,  933.  He  becomes  more  fliaii  ever 
absorbed  in  spiritual  things.  935.  His  visions,  935.  Tiie  principal  editions  of  his 
Works,  note,  93.5.  His  marvelous  rapture  in  the  Church  of  !^.  Nicliolas  at  Naples,  and 
be  finally  ceases  writing,  936.  Summary  of  his  labours,  note,  937.  He  is  urged  to 
write  by  Reginald,  937.  He  visits  his  sister,  937.  His  vision,  937-938.  Commanded 
by  Gregory  X  to  be  present  at  II  Council  at  Lyons,  lie  sets  out  witli  Reginald,  937. 
The  Miracle  of  the  tisli,  939,  note,  939.  He  is  invited  by  the  Benedictiues  to  the 
Abbey  of  Fossa  Nuova,  939.  There  he  bides,  939.  His  miracles  (over  90),  niJte,  939. 
His  sickness  at  Fossa  Nuova,  940.  Many  visions  accorded  to  holy  people,  note,  940. 
He  expounds  the  "Canticle  of  Canticles"  to  the  monks,  940.  'i'lie  spotlessness  of 
his  life,  note,  941.  He  receives  the  Holy  Viaticum,  941.  He  is  anointed,  942.  His 
gifts,   942.     His  sweet   trausitus ;    he  passes  away  surroiuided  by  his  Benedictine 

brethren,  943.     He  wore  the  Benedictine  badge,  or  Scapular,  all  his  life  long,  note. . .  943 

Thomas,  lather  of  Laudulf , 1 

Thomas  of  Canterbury,  S.,  note 518 

Thomas  of  Caiitimpre,  15,5.    His  vision 225 

Thomassimus,  his  opinion  on  .S  Thomas's  teaching,  note 549 

Thorubiish,  S.  Benedict's  turned  to  I'oses,  note 19 

Thoughtlessness,  one  of  the  evils  of  the  present  age,  note 436 

Tlirace 669 

Tiberius,  S.  Gregory  the  Great's  mission  to 716,  717 

Timasus,  the,  of'Plato 793,  847 

Timothy,  two  Epistles  to,  what  they  treat  of 758 

Tiraboschi,  note 901 

Titles  given  to  S.  Thomas  by  the  Popes...: 530 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  what  it  treats  of 758 

Titus  iJostreiisis  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Tivoli  destroyed 34 

Tocco,  testimony  of,  to  power  of  S.  Thomas,  466.    And  to  his  influence 477,  505 

Toledo,  151.    College  of  Translators,  154.    Famous  for  mathematics,  194.    Council 

of 404 

Toletus,  history  of,  545.    And  S.  Thomas,  551.     On  scope  of-"  Sunima,"  note 921 

Tolomeo  da  Lucca,  confessor  to  S.  Thomas 900 

Tomaso  d'Agni  diLentino,  53,  938.    His  teaching , 61 

"  Topics,"  the,  of  Aristotle,  811,  note 825 

Toscanella 33 

Tostatus,  Alfonsus,  epitaph  of,  note 73 

Toulouse,  University  of.  Urban  V  recommends  S.  Thomas  to,  522.    Its  admiration 

of  S.  Thomas  .". 546,  572- 

Tora'aine,  Carmelites  of,  and  S.  Thomas 546 

Tournaments,  the  Church  opposed  to,  note 18 

Touron 25 

Tours,  Coifucil  of  (1163),  discusses  one  of  the  Lombard's  propositions 297 

"  Tractatus  Theologicus,"  the  worii  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's 133 

Tradition,  S.  Thomas's  study  of,  for  "  Summa,"  561,  565.    A  necessary  element  ol 
"  Summa,"  and  a  guide  in  Scripture  Exegesis,  730.    S.  Thomas's  knowledge 

of,  750.    Its  illumination,  note,  811.     "  Summa  "  rests  on  it,  note 923 

Traini,  his  picture  of  S.  Thomas 847 

Trajan  and  S.  Ignatius  Martyr  327 

Transcription  in  the  middle  ages,  note,  67.    Its  rapidity,  note,  112;  note 188 

Trent,  Council  of,  S.  Thomas's  influence  at,  536.     Greatness  of  its  work,  note,  537, 

.538.    The  three  Books  on  its  Table , 538, 539,  541,  909 

Treves,  606.    S.  Jerome  goes  to,  646,  647.    S.  Ambrose  perhaps  born  at 675 

Tiibe,  Idol  of  the,  note 519 

Trinitarians,  501.     Founded,  38.     At  Paris I97 

"  Trinitale,  De,"  the,  of  S.  Augustine 707 

Trinity,  the,  first  treated  scieiitiflcally  by  S.  Anselm,  125.    The  first  book  of  S. 

Thomas's  Commentary  on  "Sentences  "  treats  of,  274.    Not  demonstrable  . .  285 

Trinity,  the  Holy,  S.  Ambrose  on,  679.     S.  Thomas,  on,  etc.,  note 906 

Tripoli,  Mark  and  Philip  of I54 

Trivium,  the 76 

Troubadours,  note 18 

Troyes,  Godfrey  of " ' '  36 

Troyes.  Otto  of 104 

Tnrth,  not  made  the  object  of  dialectical  dispute,  note,  469.    Definition  of,  note, 

511.    Its  lasting  influence,  note,  584.    Men  are  ever  seeking  it 932,  933 

Tuscany. .  - 909,  910 

Tyana 617 

Tyre 606 

Ubaldini,  Cardinal 23 

Ubriachi,  Guglieimo ,34 

Ugolino " !..!.!'.!  34 

Ulpian,  master  of  Proteresius 630 

Union  of  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  aim  of  Gregory  X 938 

Unity,  desire  of,  in  the  12th  century,  143.    Many  attempts  at,  in  teaching 143 

Universals,  question  of,  78.    Rise  from  Porphyry,  78.    Importance  of,  79.    What 
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are  they  ?  79.    Disputes  on,  brouf^ht  to  a  head  by  Roscelin,  80.    False  teach- 
ings on,  80.     Rosceliii's  views,  81.    William  ol"  Champeaux's  realism.  86. 

Realism  refuted  by  Abelard,  87.    Abelard's  theory  of  conceijtualism. .......  89 

Universities,  the,  on  S.  "Thomas.  543.  Replace  nioiiasteries,  15.  Their  beginning, 
193.    Of  Europe,  date  and  order  of  theii"  foundation,  note,  199.    Numerous 

students  of  European  Universities,  209.    Eui'opean,  sixty-six  in  number 209 

University  life,  ad  van  tage  of,  note 196 

Urban  IV  permits  S.  Amour  to  return  to  Paris,  365.  His  testimony  to  S.  Thomas, 
519,557.  S.  Thomas  dedicated  "Catena"  on  S.  Matthew  to  him.  740.  He 
tries  to  unite  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  860.  Employs  S.  Thomas  in  this  work, 
861.  Requests  SS.  Thomas  and  Bonaveuture  to  write  office  of  Corpus  Christi, 
880  His  death,  883.  Sketch  of  his  life,  883.  First  to  distingnisn  Popes  of 
the  same  name  l)y  numerals,  note,  883.  His  activity  against  Manfred,  883, 
910.    He  institutes  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  at  Orvieto,  note,  883.    His  death 

and  his  successor 883,  884,  910 

Urban  V,  his  testimony  to  S.  Thomas,  note 521,  522 

Ursini,  Cardinal  de",  presided  at  the  trial  of  John  of  Parma,  454.    Perhaps  a 

a  Bachelor  at  S.  James's  while  S.  Thomas  was  Doctor  there 555 

Vacarius 209 

Valencia 151 

Valenciennes,  General  Chapter  of  Dominicans  at 556 

Valens.  and  S.  Athanasins,  607.    Arians  at  Constantinople  during  reign  of,  641. 

His  severity'  against  magicians,  663.    An  Arian 679 

Valentine 324 

Valentinian,  half-bi'other  of  Emperor  Gi-atian,  679.    His  love  of  S.  Ambrose,  681. 

Death ) 681 

Valentinian  and  S.  Gregory  the  Great 713 

Valerian,  Cardinal,  and  the  Catecliism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  note 543 

Valerian,  and  xVtliens,  note,  628.    Death  of,  note 582 

Valerius,  Bishop,  S.  Augustine  preaclies  for,  791.    He  makes  S.  Augustine  Bishop 

of  Hippo,  701 .    Dies 701 

Vallius,  disciple  of  Toletus 545 

Vallombrosians  founded 484 

Vandals  in  Africa 703,  704 

Vasquez,  disciple  of  Toletus,  545,  548;  note 548 

Vatican,  Library,  Nicholas  V  one  of  its  founders,  522.    Council  of  the,  note 537 

Vaudois 240 

Ventura,  his  appreciation  of  S.  Thomas,  note 727 

"Verba  Seniorum, "  depth  and  simplicity  of  the,  note 686 

"  Verbum  Snpernum  Prodiens,"  by  S.  Thomas,  note 880 

Vercelli,  John  of 60 

Vereelli,  Honoratus,  Bishop  of 682 

"Veritate,  De,"  tlie,  of  S.  Thomas 811 

Verona,  Peter  of 51 

Verona  taken  by  Conradin 911 

Verus 630 

Vessels,  men  compared  to,  in  Scripture 755 

Vicenza,  John  of 51 

Victor,  S.,  Catholic  basilica  of,  ordered  by  Jnstina  to  be  given  to  the  Arians 680 

Victorines,  731.    Their  influence  on  S.  Thomas,  note 927 

Victorinus 696 

Victor's,  S.,  85.  Its  site,  note,  85.  School  of,  founded  by  William  of  Champeaux, 
85,  86,  92,  93,  99.  Increase  of.  111.  Its  professors  made  Canons  of  the  cathe- 
dral, 111.  Its  extent.  111.  Plan  of  life  at,  111.  Scriptorium  of,  111,  112. 
Charity  to  poor  students,  112.    Abode  of  the  rich  and  foreigners,  112.    The 

monastic  school  of  theology,  123.     Rules  of  library  of,  note 186 

Vielmus,  his  testimony  to  S.  Thomas's  learning,  note,  567.     On  the  formation  of 

the  "  Summa,"  note,  567.    His  high  opinion  of  the  "  Contra  GeJitiles,"  note,  859 

Vigilantius,  opposed  the  counsels,  390,  397.    S.  Jerome  against "  652 

Vigilius,  Pope 861 

Vigne,  Pietro  Delle,  chancellor  to  Frederick  II 22,  23,  24,  25 

Villa,  S.  Lucia,  destroyed.   ,^ 8 

Vincent  Ferrer,  S.,  and  S.  Thomas 551 

Vincent  de  Paul,  S.,  note 573 

Vincent  of  Beauvais,  wrote  an  encyclopaedia,  179, 188,  189.    Pupil  at  S.  James's  . . .  230 

Virgil,  influence  of,  note 532,  570 

Virgin,  Blessed,  model  of  virgins,  according  to  S.  Ambrose,  678.    Compared  to  a 

"  Rod,"  765.    Alone  kept  faith  after  the  passion,  241.    Assumption  of,  treated 

by  S.  Thomas,  270.     Sinless,  328.    An  angel  reverenced  man  for  the  first  time 

in  the  case  of,  329.    Hugh  of  S.  Victor's  on,  329.    Free  from  concupiscence  . .  339 

Virginity,  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen  in  praise  of,  note,  624.    S.  Ambrose's  three  books 

on,  678.    His  tract  on 679 

Virtues,  Plato's  division  of,  note,  786.,    The  Cardinal,  treated  in  "  Secuuda  Se- 

cundse  " 892 

Visigoths  converted 585 

Visions,  S.  Thomas  on,  760.    The,  of  S.  Thomas,  930.    Of  many  holy  people  during 

sickness  of  S.  Thomas,  note 940 

"  Vitse  Patrum,"  largeness  of  view  in  the,  note 579 

ViteUeschi,  Mntio,  approves  S.  Thomas 549,  550 
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Viterbesi  humble  Frederick  II 63 

Viterbo,  S.  Thomas  visits,  557.     Conclave  at,  885,880.    Clemeut  IV  bnried  amongst 

Dominicans  at,  !ti2.     Taken &i 

Vitry,  James  de.  Cardinal,  testimony  to  laxity  of  clergy,  36.  His  panegyric  of  S. 
Victor's,  112.  His  appreciation  of  theology,  181.  A  good  historian  for  his 
day,  note,  228.  2i0.    Manner  of  ronsing  sleepers  when  asleep  at  preacliing  . .    243 

Vitry,  testimony  of,  to  ignorance  ol  Paris  professors 470,    471 

Vittoria,  De,  history  of.  544.    His  scholars  545 

Vows  of  religion  a  sacrifice,  373.  Do  not  forbid  religious  to  teach,  380-381.  Of 
religion  lawful,  402.  Increase  the  value  of  a  work,  403.  At  what  age  may  be 
taken,  403-404.  Objections  against,  answered,  404-406.  Necessary  to  perfec- 
tion, 416.    Double  perfection  of. 415 

Wadding,  attempts  to  prove  that  Hales  was  miister  of  S.  Thomas,  232.    Denies 

John  of  Parma  to  be  author  of  the  •'  Introduction,"  note 4.54 

Walafrid  Strabo  drew  up  a  "  Catena  " 739 

Waldenses,  the 547 

Waldo,  followers  of. 48 

Walter,  a  disciple  of  Hugh  of  S.  Victor's,  134.    His  opinion  of  Peter  Lombard's 

'•Sentences,"  144.    Opposed  the  Loyibard 296 

Walter  de  Mortagnc 91 ,      95 

Warfare,  angelic,  established,  60.    Approved 61 

Warnefrid,  Paul,  as  fi  preacher 240 

"  Watchers,"  life  of  the,  note 588 

Wearmouth 14 

Weber,  his  views  on  the  spread  of  Christianity,  note 584 

Weibling,  family  of 32 

Welf     32 

Welf  II,  husband  of  the  Countesss  Matilda 32 

Werner  on  the  "Contra  Gentiles,"  note    860 

West,  I'aith  in  the,  75,  76.     Theology  of  the,  .575.     Character  of 570 

Westminster,  Archbishop  of,  on  the   "Summa,"  note;  889.    Archbishop  of,  on 

religion  in  Englanil^  note 934 

Widows,  S.  Ambrose's  tract  on 678 

AVielmns,  his  testimony  to  the  authority  of  S.  Thomas  at  Trent  (see  Vielmus) 541 

Wilfrid,  S 14 

Wilhelmina  of  Bohemia  35 

Will,  some  Church  heroes  display  power  of,  515.  Intellect  and,  seldom  combined 
in  highest  proportions,  515.    Men  of  great,  legislators,  515.    Its  greatness 

inferior  to  that  of  intellect.  516.    It  is  free  in  man,  note 852 

William,  founder  of  S.  Catharine's  at  Paris 200 

William,  Bishop  of  Paris 224 

William  of  Auvergne,  168.    Gave  chairs  to  Dominicans  in  Paris  University,  219. 

His  censures  of  false  propositions 223,    225 

William  of.Auxerre,  his  Gloss  on  the  "  Sentences,"  note 264 

William  of  Champeanx,  890,  901,  905.  Opposes  Koscelin,  81.  Holds  the  chair  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris— his  realism,  84.  Abelard  becomes  his  disciple,  85. 
Ketnrns  from  Notre  Dame  to  S.  Victor's,  85.  ■  Opens  a  school,  86.  His  real- 
istic teaching,  86  Overthrown  by  Abelard,  87.  Goes  into  deeper  solitude, 
87.  Comes  forward  to  opi)Ose  Ab'elard,  and  is  again  beaten,  87.  Bishop  ot 
Paris,  89.  Founds  S.  Victor's,  110.  Prior  of  S.  Victor's,  110.  Made  Bishop, 
111.    A  disciple  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  123.     S.Bernard's  influence  with,  123. 

Composed  a  uook  of"  Sentences  " 143 

William  of  Hirschau,  the  first  to  give  a  syllogistic  proof  of  God's  existence,  note. . .    125 

William  of  Holland 71 

William  of  Moerbeka 155 

William  of  Paris 179 

William  of  Shyreswood 1'79 

William  o.f  S.  Amour.    See  Amour. 

William  of  S.  Thierry,  a  theologian,  95.  His  energy  against  Abelard,  96.  Letter 
to  S.  Bernard  and  Godfrey  of  Chartres,  96.    His  liorror  of  Abelard  not  the 

eflect  of  passion 117 

Winsberg,  bJittle  of 32 

Wischnu , 34 

Wisdom,  specially  predicable  of  the  Son,  267.  Manifestation  of  the  Divinity 
belongs  to  God's,  267.  This  manifestation  princiiially  made  by  the  Son,  26f. 
Production  of  creatui'es  belongs  to  God's,  268.  Specially  made  by  the  Son, 
268.  Restoration  the  work  of  God's,  268.  Specially  perfection  of  things  in 
their  end,  the  work  of,  269.  ■'specially  effected  by  the  Son,  270.  According 
to  S.  Thomas,  note,  566.    S.  Augustine's  love  of,  693.     S.  Thomas  endowed 

with,  note,  814.    Treated  in  first  part  of  '  Summa  " 904 

Wisdom  and  peace,  connection  between 271 

Witness,  false,  forbidden ;-:58 

Wolstan,  S.,  stops  slave  trade  at  Bristol,  note 480 

Word,  on  the,  of  (iod 743,    745 

Works,  mentioned  in  "Summa,"  note,  569.    The  uncertain  and  spurious,  of  S. 

Thomas,  note 934 

World,  before  Christ,  74.  IiiflniMice  of,  over  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  note,  709.  Its 
end  looked  forward  to  by  S.  Gregory,  720  It  adumbrates  God,  896.  Not 
reformed  by  great  ideiis  alone *. 932 

63 
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"Writers,  between  S.  An^ustine  and  S.  Thomas  reflect  Plato  and  S.  Augustine, 

note 890 

Xenocrates 790 

Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  his  doctrine    773 

XenophoQ,  his  picture  of  Socrates,  note,  781.    His  enthusiasm  for  Socrates,  782; 

note 783 

Youth,  education  of,  one  of  S.  Benedict's  objects 10 

Zachary.  Pope,  privileges  granted  by,  to  INIonte  Cassino 861 

Zachary  of  Bcsaucon,  "  Gospel  Harmonies  "of 16 

Zeal,  S.  Gregory  on 417 

Zeuo,  S .' 861 

Zeuo,  029,  778.    His  teaching,   note,  778.    His  influence  on   Socrates,  781.    He 

attends  the  teachings  of  Socrates,  782.    He  is  studied  bj-  Plato 78,5,  786 

Zens,  note 580 

Zions,  note 906 

THE  END. 
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